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TO     OUR    READERS, 


Wb  were  rejoiced  to  find  when  in  the  west  of  England  that  this  is  called  "  The  Rose  Journal," 

and  we  accept  the  title  as  a  monitor  to  endeavour  that  it  shall  continue  to  deserve  it.    The 

Ro&e  is  our  national  emblem,  and  will  remind  us  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all  those  to 

whom  we  are  devoted.      To  the  exiled  and  to  the  town  invalid  as  well  as  to  the  rubicund 

country  florist  let  us  remember — 

'*  When  pain  afflioto,  or  aioknesa  grieves, 
A  Rose  the  drooping  heart  relieyee." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  be  welcomed  everywhere  like  the  Rose,  of  which  it  was  said — 

"  1*11  plaee  thee  near  mx  soul ; 
Not  in  my  heart  indeed,  bat  in  my  bntton-hole." 

Let  us  be  welcomed  like  it  at  all  seasons.     "  Roses  in  December  "  are  even  more  prized  than 

"  When  the  qneen  of  Jane 
With  other  flowers  AboandB,  and  birds  in  tane." 

Let  us  be  reminded  by  it  to  be  wisely  silent — 

"  For  o'er  his  desk  the  editor  aphang 
The  flower  of  silence,  to  remind  each  gaest, 
When  friendly  oonyersation  loosed  the  tongae, 
Under  the  Bose  what  passed  mast  never  be  ezpress'd." 

We  will  accept  the  title  also  as  a  good  omen — as  prophetic  that  our  readers  and  con- 
tributors will  continue  to  aid  in  making  this  Journal's  office  a  bed  of  Roses  for 


THE   EDITORS. 
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ABVLU  UmFL^BA  FOB  WAIX8.  504 

Aberorombie,  Joho,  469 

Aberdeen  Ganarr  Sihow,  SI 

Abntilon  Boole  de  Neiire,S10 

AcoxinfftOB  Poaltry  Sbow.  !IS8,  S60 

Aehimenei,  onltnre.  219, 8S8. 895, 496 

AIii»U»aWalkeri.lM 

Albert  Hall  deoorat.ona  and  bonqnets, 
168 

Alexandra  Palace  Sbow,  868  _ 

AHamanda  Hendenonii  onltnre,  128 

Allamandaa,  stooping,  901 

Allmm  anoept.  47i  ^    ^ 

Aloneoa.  liaUoUa  cnltiure.  919;  Waro- 
aewicsii,  198 

Alpine*  for  potp,  79 

AmaryllU  flowers  in  June,  tOl 

AmarTllises.  new.  and  enliore,  168 

American  bligbt,  97 

Androsace  sarmentnaa,  88 

Anemone  nowing,  120 

Annatto,  471 

Annesley  Hall,  288  ,  ^ 

Annuals,  for  bedding,  179;  winter- 
blooming  greenboane,  457 ;  for  Rose 
bonse.  179 

Ao leu nsji nctrA'. d ri .  .' $1 

Ai^UjtLrium,  ^aaoiii!!  til,  191;  Seber- 
zeriKQam  culture^  $f<9 

Antig<]noii  iFptoiiui,  'iH6 

Antf.^g;  batilBbi£ig,358;  deatroyiog. 
SOl;  iivtwU.tas  _      ,.^     ^ 

Aplidatidra    nurnDiinea   Boezlii,84; 

Aphift,  {le«tTDTilng,  MS 

Appks-L'Arcy  8pk-,26;  Paul's  Im- 
ptriHl  Ct%\  aa  j  Or.  Hanrey.  87  ; 
trc«A  tH  43.  Si,  lfl:»r  cankering,  18 J : 
ComiJrh  GjJlirtiwtr,  1C8;  list  of 
cDc.iinjr,  199;  0tiJ  Apple  trees,  188; 
ncwclassiflcatjan  of,  186;  Yorksbire 
Jinbiq*  314  i  i,TmfiJng,  29«;  Ringer, 
St7 :  £014  mcHial  for  elassifleation, 
LM}\  HCinllingfl  riD  own  roots,  249; 
..^«^  liOixiuJ,  :i£l ;  Bawtbomden,  74, 
91.  186,  264;  Linooln  Codlin.  828; 
Alfristitn,  498;  Woollaton  Pippin, 
497 

Apprentieesbip  ofgardeners,  119 

Aprioot,  pruning,  77 ;  trees  decaying, 

April  aspects  of  Nature,  854 
Aquarium  at  Wtstminster,  68 
^qoariam  (Royal)  Flower  &bow.28i, 

810, 888.  4M 
Aquatics,  planting  bardy,  179 
Aralia  Veitebii  elegant  issima,  408 
Anuoaria  imbrlcaU  soil.  200 
Ardisia  crenulata  not  fruiting,  260 
Articboke  planting.  199 
Arundo  conspieua,  489 
AsiluB  erabroniformis,  288 
Asparagus,  beds,  making,  86 ;  seaweed 
for,  9C0;  OonnoTer's  Colossal,  881; 
p]aotiag,240;  stems,  296 
Aspbalt  patb  in  conservatory,  260 
Aspidistra  Imida  rariegata  culture, 

868 
Asters,  perennial,  list  and  culture,  163 
Aubrietias,  culture  of,  461 
Ancnba,  b»rrie8,  896,  obtaining,  880, 
flowers  setting*  189,  sowing,  167, 194, 
886 
August,  exbibition  plants  for,  417 
Auriculas,  87.  lOd,  i86:  cuttings,  118; 
Page's    Cbampion,  Taylor's  Glory, 
181 ;  two  centuries  ago,  178 ;  and  ciu- 
tore,  184 ;  and  tbeir  growers,  864 ; 
NaUonal  Sbow,  866;  in  YorkPblre, 
882.  414 ;  notes  on,  826,  836, 888 :  re- 
potting, 896:  after  flowering,  896; 
Talisman.  4«B;  a  yellow,  286 
Au4tralian  trees,  Ac  ,  in  Arran,446 
Autumn  flowers  for  bouse,  449 
Avenue,  trees  for,  276 
Azaleaa,  indica  and  coltore,  225 ;  be- 


A  ZALXAS— Continued, 
fore  flowering,  early,  200;  out  of 
doors.  248;  from  cuttings,  417;  for 
late  flowering.  181 ;    outdoor.  8&0; 
leaves  scorcbed,  476 ;  Obent,  488 


Bah^poh  Pif^iDM  AMD  BimD  Stt(nr,48 

BiLlcioay,  cUtaberi  for,  417 

b&Uam  ecUurp,  416.  4S4 

Bm  m  b  El  Bi  flow  lt J£i  k  ,.  '25^ 

BahIsiti,  lump  In,  440;  tumout'ed^  324 

BaDUins.  Boutei),  <t^  ;  UfLnm,  im.  150 

Bfich  And  Wf^t  !>t  Eai^imnd  Society, 
^j^l?;  Me«t)Pg,  43£;  ^liow,4&i,  4E7 

Bsrbft  de  Capn^Ufp  Ml 

Bi^ketE.  hJinfriDl?  pi  tut,  f^Ri 

Bt&ns^  LcjTi^rpod  for  Julsr.^ij) 

BraiitieBp  three  Tifitiyi>^4H 

BedJlniiE  ptantn.  Si  :  u)s.DKgi^m«Dt,  19. 
379;  littof.ieO 

Bfddiiir*  enbtropical,  890^  8tTp  364  ;  pe- 
r^anmU,  h&rdfnees  of,  S^^  plants, 
arrLngiDjf.  SS^J;  per«]iaJ&lB,  hiiniy 
BprinfTp  iffJ 

BedB  in  ibo  Pull 8,  IM 

Bi?c- keepers'  Society,  IM 

Beps— wotUdeTB  of  hive,  Chtebire's 
^?a3;.i!iilElliije  mni^hine,  2i :  ilu  liiey 
lem/y  cattle?  ir,',  ntsltlngLigurmixB 
to  i'^mmoD  becH.  4^;  olcwlng  bives' 
riitraD{»,  4S  ;  bJTee,  b«at  Uncfl  of, 
iG  ;  tuLr-froCTifr  blve,  tt|  boney  ex- 
iracteii  v*  eonib,  bosey  wfoi^  64; 
wonders  of  a  bive»  ekes  ver»u$ 
supers,  81;  driving,  82 ;  boney  boxes, 
101;  wonders  ef  a  bive,  102;  plura- 
lity of  queens,  early  queen-breeding, 
feeding,  mouldy  combs,  selecting 
stocks,  182;  byeway  managing, 
wonders  of  bive,  141 ;  giving  barley- 
sugar,  queen-raising.  142 ;  new,  bar^ 
vesting  boney,  161:  bives  witb 
combs,  removing  stocks,  dyseot^ry, 
162;  large  bives,  181;  district  for, 
182 ;  reformed  keeping  in  Scotland, 
siKC  of  bar  hives.  218;  collateral 
hives,  comb  guides.  20t ;  exotic,  228 ; 
superstitions,  824;  apiarian  notes. 
248;  relative  supersUUons,  244; 
severe  season,  261;  honey  moth, 
262;  lUlian  v.  English,  279 ;  two 
queeos  in  a  bive,  28U ;  wonders  of  a 
bive,  278 ;  artificial  bread,  two  queens 
in  bive,  honey  box,  298;  Italian  v. 
Knglisb,  817:  life  in  winter,  889; 
vamisbiDg  boxes,  849;  breeding, 
bives,  Ligurians,  861;  and  Rose, 
bive  witb  comb,  862;  early  swarm, 
877:  Italian  v,  English,  S79,  880; 
utilising  queen  cellf,  899 :  obtaining 
prise  bouey,  driving,  increasing 
stocks,  hives,  403 ;  systems  of  ma- 
nagement, 419;  dying,  time  for 
swarming,  large  hives,  ants  in  hives, 
420 ;  systems  of  management,  489 ; 
hobey  extractor  discovery,  440; 
season  in  Scotland,  459:  a  fertile 
worker,  Ligunan  v,  British;  hiving 
in  bar-frame  hives,  460 ;  swarming 
in  1876,  artificial  swarming,  479; 
killed  in  hive,  queen  cast  cot,  480 ; 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
498:  lost  swarms,  Ligurianv  black, 
systems  of  management,  499;  not 
swarming,  single-frame  observatory 
bive  for  exbibiUon,  600;  artificial 
swarm,  619:  notes  of,  Itilian,  sup- 
porting combs,  690 

Beet,  a  new,  286 

Beetles  on  vines,  858 

Begonias,  tuberous-rooted.  79, 88 ;  list 
of  and  culture,  89 ;  double-flowered, 
108;  for  summer  and  winter,  114; 
nltida,  910;  petaloidea,  169 

Belgian  Whiter  Oardeo,  147 


B( v^'icin?.  nntea  abooL  S3^  IS8 
B4  Ivfit  CAsUe  OH,  429 

Bird!,'  FODfKiTJty.  ^i.^ 

BiriJi.,  eiLril«ii  etnp;iiag.  43$ 
BirmjEji^haiii    Aftrieultural    Society's 

Sboir.SS^T;  CumnLbarL&n  Show,^ 
BixU  urelieiim.  471 
BlackbfiT} .  tb«  KUtatmny,  808 
BIikErklhgrti  «riort,  ICl^ 
BlAndftiMliA  i\iiiT)meu  v^  prLnceps,  88 
Bloxhulm  Uh\],mi 
Boilers,  flliuvr-i:!:4>iiibi34tloii,  L>8 
Bomliyilufi  major,  iifn 
Boaes  for  inauurt^  llAO 
BontcrUpwf^TP,  S.  8%  S7,  112,  149,218, 

t  Ml   ..-,.,  V-\3Jl,B47.K74.47l,488,50e 
B<  i".liirnJ».  S4e 

**]  iiriifft  iuf  l^glishRead- 

B<  H  Show,  249, 

1  rat,  253 

Bonchea  pseudogervao,  191 

Bougainviilea.  glabra,  485;  speoiosa 
flowerless,  18 

Bournemouth  Poultry  Show,  159 

Brahma's  excrements  dinging,  224 

Brahma's  leg-feathers,  868 

Brambletye.  612 

Brazil  abounds  with  flowers,  ir8 

Bristol  Poultry  Show,  15, 87 

Broccolis.  large.  484 :  for  snecession, 
169.  190,  260;  heeling.  179;  supply, 
lt8 ;  Sutton's  White  8prouting,  888 

Brogniart,  M.  Adolphe,  197 

Brownea,  grandiceps,  197;  grandi- 
flora,l<8 

Browntait  Moth  caterpillar,  abun- 
dance, 499 

Brussels  Centennial  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  844 ;  International  bhow, 
986, 868.  870 

Buenos  Ayres,  notes  of  a  voyage  to, 
412 

BuUeyn,  W.,  878 

Bull's  Nursery.  888 

Bnrslem  Poultry  bhow,  68 

Butcher's  broom,  berriee,  18  ;  berry- 
ing. 220 

ClCTUS  WOT  FI.OWKBIWO,  60 

Cage  birds,  and  their  food,  161.  861 ; 
management,  837 

Caladiams,  starting,  189;  for  exhibi- 
tion. 166 

Calceolarias,  sowing,  189,220:  in  pots, 
416:  aphis  on.  417;  teneUa,  489; 
Mr.  Watson's.  484 

Camellias,  culture,  18;  early,  200; 
flowers  dropping.  157:  not  flower- 
ing, 250;  whitt^flowered,  818;  in 
pots,  815  ;  potting,  97  ;  poll,  201 ; 
syringing,  79 ;  in  vinery,  189 

Camphor  promotes  germination,  894 

Csmpions  and  culture,  8i7 

Canaries— breathing  and  cough,  880; 
breeding,  440 ;  cayenne  and  cruelty. 
889;  dying  suddenly.  244;  musical 
education,  817:  feet  sore,  182:  and 
Ooldflncb  maUng,  817;  ben  dving, 
862;  Linnets  in  nest.  440:  matching, 
924;  management  in  oldeu  times, 
479;  management  of  young  birds, 
619;  self-pecking.  64;  old  prices, 
419 ;  removal  of,  46 

Canker,  checking,  876 

Canterbury  Poultry  Sbow,  14 

Carnations,  culture,  982;  culture  of 
Perpetual-flowering,  96, 814 :  shifting 
and  propagating,  920 ;  selection,  889 ; 
select,  270 :  select  Tree,  850 

Carpet  bedding,  896,  897 

Caterpillara,  cockney,  196;  on  Lime 
treeS|609 


CatUeya  dtrfna.  824 

Cauliflowers,  autumn,  484 ;  fcoocesBlon. 

169, 260 ;  supply,  188 
Celeries,  Horticultural  Society 'a  re- 
port on,  6 1 
Celery,  bolting,  260 ;  and  colture,  216. 

986 :  for  exbibiUon,  87 
Celosia  culture.  456 
Cement,    cracks    in,  108;   for  pipe 

Joints,  198 
Cesspool  manures,  467 
Cherry,  Oovernor  Wood,  497 
Chicken  season,  887 
Chickens,  early.  877 :  insects  on,  400 ; 

management  of,  477 ;  marking,  169 
Chickweed,  Oolden.  Sv9 
Chicoree  de  Bruxelles,  67 
Chicory  culture,  58 
Chiswick  Keporton  Florists'  Flowers, 

890 
Chrysanthemums,  191;  culture.  149. 

170,  200;  dividing,  180;   list  of,  896; 

in  pots.  416;  repotting,  276;   seltct, 

248 ;  not  thriving.  900 
Churchyards,  flowers  in.  286 
Cinerarias,  266;  blind,  ii9;   in  pots. 

417;  sowing.  189,920  ' 

Citrons,  time  ol  gathering.  616 
City  of  London  Flower  obow,  report 

of  Committee.  481 
Clematis,  Jackmanii.  pruning,  157; 

Jaokmans'  bhow.  164.  868;  propa> 

gating,  200 ;  pruning.  179 
Clerodendron  Balfouri  and  culture, 

Clibran  ft  Sons'  Nursery,  851 

Clifton  Hall,  610 

Clifton  Winter  Garden,  824 

Climber,  not  flowering.  269;  for 
stove,  990;  for  north-west  wall, 
157 

Cockerels,  last  year's.  296 

Cockscomb  culture,  455 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  98 ;  for  cut- 
tings, 896:  for  Ferns,  457 

Coleua,  grafting  and  varieties,  816 

Coleusea,  select,  842;  wintering,  18 

Coloors,  arrangement  of,  M,  104. 188, 
147. 164, 228, 246, 266, 28i,  808 

Combs,  dubbing.  h9 

Commelynas,  culture  of.  6 

Conifers,  propagating,  8 

ConocUninm  iantbinum  culture,  804 

Conservatory,  climbers.  816 ;  heating. 
98 ;  lighting,  79 ;  plants  for,  9U0 

Convolvulus  mauritanicuB,  propaga- 
tion of,  516 

Copings,  of  glass,  and  fruit  crop.  75. 
188:  for  fruit  trees,  8i7:  for  fruit 
walls,  868  ;  removing,  295 ;  for  wall. 
276 

Cork  Poultry  Show,  79 

Cornish  notes,  448 

Com  Salad,  colture  of,  615 

Coryanthea  speciosa  and  culture, 
188 

Corydalises  and  culture,  284 

Cotton,  sowing  seeds  of.  615 

Cotyledons,  411 

Country  notes,  896 

Covent  Garden  Market,  29. 46,  64,  88, 
108, 189, 149, 162, 189.  904,  824.  244.  S64, 
980, 998, 818, 840, 869,  880, 885. 400,  48  •. 
440,  460, 480,  6C0, 690 

Cranberry  nroduce.  106 

Crawford,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  468 

Creve-CoBurs'  legs  scaly,  880 

Crocus  Weldeni,  161 

Crocuses  for  pots,  79 

Crop,  hard,  818 

Crotons,  at  Cleveland  Houfte.  197; 
culture,  148;  cutting  back,  167:  for 
table  decoration,  8(M;  picturatum, 
Ac,  899 

Crown  Imperials  not  flowering,  8S9 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  97 
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<3r7«tal  PAlsoe,  bedding  at,  418;  Bird 
Show,  160;  HorUoaltar*!  dhow,  406, 
410 

-Cnokoo  hemrd,  8S7 

Oaoamben— tettbig  bloBSomi,  179; 
ealtare*  896.  and  divease,  11;  dla- 
•ased,  868,  457;  frame  onltare,  167; 
defomnAd,  876;  failing,  too.  841, 477 ; 
in  frames,  857;  fnagoa  on,  996;  in 
i(r»aahoate,  SS6;  management  of, 
476;  liquid  manure  for,  437;  plants 
dying,  477;  under  rough  glass,  167  ; 
not  swelling,  417 ;  Tender  and  True, 

'Caoumls  satiTus  v.  Sikkimensis.  88 
•Cudweeds,  916 


awsoniana  erecta  Tlrldis, 


Colyerkeys,  68 
<3npressu8  Lam 


119 


Currants,  withered  Black.  896 ;  shoots. 

pinohlng,  408 ;  report  on,  ^J 
Curtia's  nurserr,  48i 
-«tttbaBh,Mr.W.,8a9 
-Cyolamens.    culture,   886;    persionm 
enlture,  866;  after  floweriug,  876; 
hard/,    146;     seeds,    saving,  xOO; 
speeTss,  9. 69 ;  in  vinery,  79 
<3yperns  altemifoUns  variegata  cul- 
ture, 960 
Cypella  penxTiana.  151 
•  Cypripediura,  i/ubescens  and  enlture, 
447 ;  Roesii.  191 

DADor-LojroiiXag,  4*6 

Daffodils.  968 

Dahlia  and  ita  culture,  184 

OahUas.  select.  961 

Daleehampia  BoeiUaaa  rosea  cul- 
ture. 148 

Dame's  Violet.  149 

Daphne,  oneorum  in  pots.  SR4 ;  Indica 
onltttrA<  79:  not  lljwering,  119; 
rupestris,  168 

Datura  saognlnea  and  culture,  870 

Deepdene.  959 

Deep  trenching.  49S 

Denbies,  864 

Dendrobinm  fusoatum.  97i 

Deodar,  seed  sowing.  276 

Deodorising  liquid  manure,  976 

Deschamita,  M.  Barillet,  99 

Dentria  gracilis  forcmg,  188  J  cnltar«, 

Dickson  ft  Sons' nurseries.  485 
Dicksonia  antarotica  in  Tasmania,  964 
Dielytra  spectabiUs  in  pots,  860 
Dionaa  ranacipula  culture.  96 
Djpladenia.  Brearteyana,  96 J;  flowara 

in  July,  87 
Disa  grandiflora  culture,  991 
Don.  Mr..  198 

Dorchester  Poultry  Show,  8} 
Dorking  and  Game  cross.  101:  Qrey 

and  Stlver-Orey.  109 ;  hens,  901 
Dorking  Poultry  .*4how,  943 
Doryanthes  Palmeri  and  exeelsa  cul- 
ture. 891 
Dracanas,  at  Anerley  Nursery.  168; 

culture  of.  469 
Driffleld  Poultry  Show.  618 
Drin«,  Mr.  W..  181;   poultry.  993 
Dubbing  cocks,  169,  i60 
Ducks,  Aylesbury.  459;  CaroUna,  877; 

dying  suddenly,  944 
Dumpies.  charaeteri»Ucs.  983 
Dung  of  fowls  and  pigs,  911 
**  DweUera  in  our  Gardens,"  99 

B&BLT  Wood,  poultut  at,  616 

Early  writers  on  gardening.  469 

Echeveria  retnsa,  896 

Edelweiss  in  Bngtand.  461 

Rgg-eatfng  hens.  818 

Egg-yolks  dark.  183 

«ggs— cold  they  will  endure,  897; 
feedlniC  hens  for,  997;  gar.ic- 
flaroured.  349 ;  hens  dropping  tneir, 
944;  inoorted,  4  s  438:  keeping 
frosted,  46 ;  obtaining.  241 ;  packing, 
978, 377 ;  preserTing.  5*0;  for  sitting, 
81 ;  thin-shelled.  962 ;  rendering  un- 
fertlle.440;  weight  bylaw,  877 

Elm.  its  hlstorr.  118 

Epldendrums,  851 

Bpiphyllums,  47 ;  and  culture,  193 

Episcla  erythropns,  191 

Bpworth  Poultry  8how,  878 

Branthemnm  puichellum  culture,  167 

Eryihrina,  culture.  4}7 ;  ruberrima 
culture,  157 

Erythroxyion  cooa,9S9 

Essex  Poultry  Hhow.  467 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  69,  179;  in 
marshy  places,  4 

Cucharia  amasonica,  oaltnre,  139; 
In  greenhouse,  87 

Enonymns.  propagating,  157,  vario- 
gated.179 

Fuonymuses  in  greenhouse.  848 

Snpatorium  ripana  yariegata,  408 

Ettpetalnm,  169 

Euphorbia,  amysd^loldea  yariegata, 
870.  408;  Butoheri,  «00;  JacquUiise- 
liova  for  a  wa'l.  8 ;  ofllcinarum,  81 

Euphoria  LHehi.  152 

Evaporating  troughs  in  vinerr.eiS 

ETergreen  leaTes  poisonous,  147 
'Evergreens  under  tr«es,  18 

Exeter  Hose  Show,  606 

Exeter  sigh%  999 
^zhibitioa,  grow.ng  plants  for,  437 


FtKv,     SPOBKS,     sowiifo,    260;    Uff- 

RBALTHV.  849 

Fernery,  climbers  for  cold,  119:  heat- 
ing, 920 

"  Ferns.  Paradise  of."  479 

Ferns,  insect  on,  897  ;  repotting,  189  ; 
Tree  428 

Ferraria  nndnlata  and  culture,  497 

Finuses,  804 

Fife  Poultry  Show,  4) 

Fig  trees,  in  pots.  12, 188. 940, 816, 876 ; 
for  standards,  189 

f'igs,  Dr.  Hogg's  Black,  959 

Finches  in  aviary,  440 

Firs,  plants  nader  Scotch.  897 

"  Floriculture,  Domestic,*'  94 

Flower  beds,  arrangement,  998:  ex- 
hibition of ,  910,446;  hexagon  plant* 
ing.  911;  planting  circolar,  188; 
planting  nv4l,  148 

Flower-pot  hole  cover,  S9 

Flower  sermon,  469 

Flower  shows,  arrangement  of  plants 

Flowers,  love  of,  974 ;  in  the  north. 
71;  hardy  summer,  991;  sweet- 
scented.  190 

Flowering  of  spring  plants,  117 

Forcing,  houses  on  marsh,  167; 
shrubs  for  flowers,  188 

Foriar  Poultry  Show,  89 

Foulis,Mr.l47     ,    .   ^      ,, 

Fowls-treatment  of  breeding,  199 ; 
dung,  901;  dying,  440;  eating 
feathers.  610;  onolosure  for.  149; 
for  exhibition,  904 ;  partly  fiather- 
lee8,998;  rottped,9i4;  small  space 
for,  889;  thigh  swollen,  400;  un- 
healthy. 690 

Fritillary  culture.  896 

Frost,  plants  injured  by,  478 

Fruit  culture.  950:  buih.  96'*;  trees, 
dwarfed.  170 ;  falling  into  a  neigh- 
bour's garden,  88;  trees,  training 
young.  94,  transplanting.  119 :  plant* 
ing.  187:  prospects.  48,  985.  869; 
tree  pruning.  19 ;  standard  trees  for 
Bontb  wall,  79;  trees,  4t8;  st  the 
American  Centennial,  806 ;  culture 
of  hardy.  198 ;  notes  on  useAul,  Itf ; 
useful.  166 

Fuchsias,  border,  869;  for  conserra- 
tory,  497;  culture,  416;  for  exhi- 
bition. 156 ;  for  early  flawering.  87 ; 
sowing.  990 

Fumeworts,  984 

Fungus,  on  Beech  treea,  179 ;  on  stone 
fruits,  97 

Funklas  and  culture.  484 

Furnace  for  greenhouse,  959 

QAaUlB  km>  OULTUBB,  811 

QaillardUs,  471 

Game  cocks,  dubbing,  181. 911. 999 

Garden,  notes  from  my,  96, 66, 110, 181, 
989, 896 ;  Ubonr  required.  901, 220 

Oardener,  tax  on,  2iu 

Oardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. 168;  anniversary.  468. 6)8 

Gas.  heating  by,  98  \  996:  tar  faUl  to 
trees,  816 :  tar  warning,  1«7 

Geese.  Toulouse,  prolific.  478 

Geraniums,  for  bedding,  900;  pink 
bedding.  851;  coloured.  816 ;  culture 
of  double.  910 ;  leavei  browned,  976, 
injured .  901.  spotted,  199.  886;  Mrs. 
HaUbnrton.  8  8 :  Vesnrias.  960 

German  paste.  880 

termination,  promoting,  108 

Gesnera  zebrlna  culture,  6  J 

Gesneras,  495 

Geum  coocineum  plennm,  287 

GUbert,  Rev.  K.,  179 

Gladiatoria  herba,  9'0 

Gladiolus  disease,  9*9 

Gladioluses,  and  8*-leetion.  823 

Glass,  ribbed,  for  viaery.  4 

Gloxiniss.  culture.  811.  895.  487,  418 ; 
in  greenhouse,  859:  sowing,  996 

Gnaphaliums  and  culture,  9«8 

"Good  Gardening,"  433 

Gooseberries,  summer  pruning  of,  615 

Gooseberry,  bushes  diseased,  18; 
bush  pruning,  144 

Goose  eggs.  400. 438 

Grafting  wax.  94 1 

Grapes— colouring.  833 ;  not  colour- 
ing. 4:  light's  influence  on  Lady 
Downe's,  19 1;  Gros  Oolman,  6,97, 
71,  71;  Kev.  fl.  Cottiogham's,  9i; 
new  mode  of  growing,  i ;  keeping 
late,  99.  105 :  keeping  vaneties,  II ; 
packing,  599;  pre«erving.  446; 
scalded.  516;  spotted,  995.  and 
shsnked,  876 ;  thinning.  994. 441 

Grass,  in  poultry  ran.9i4 ;  swing,  201 ; 
on  terraces, 6u  ^ 

Grayel  walk,  repairing.  993 

Greenhouse,  heating  small,  154;  re- 
moveable,  896;  shading,  plants  for 
cold,  200 

Ground  Ivy  under  evergreens,  839 

Grubs,  destroying,  18 

Guano  for  encumbers,  497 

Guildhall  decorations,  4i4 

Guinea  fowls  fattening, «)} 


Hxai&TOXTLOK  GlMPKCHIlVnH.  49 

Hamburgh  fowls.  Black.  82.  deaf  ears, 
149.  trespassing,  )8);  Golden-pen- 
cilled, poibti,  til 


Hanbnry,  Rev.  W.,  808 

Hardeoing-off,  8)4 

Hardwick  Hall  flower  garden, 6 

Hares  and  rabbite.  thwarting,  428, 447 

Hartsholme  HaU.19t 

Headl>'s,  Mr.  R .  8i8 ;  florists'  flowers. 

894 
Heating    surfaces,    distribution   of, 

819.819;  needed.  417 
Hedyehinm  Gardnerianum    culture, 

180 
Holiotrop*,  winter-flowering,  900 
Helleboms  niger  after  flowering.  157 
Hen,  and  honey  bee.  817 ;  peaked  by 

cock,  962 ;  with  oockerel  until  laying, 

490 
Hens,  with   chickens,   898;    bearing 

down,  40O ;  dying,  89 ;  sitting,  978 
Herbaoeona  planta,  two  hardy,  981 
Herba.  planUng.  8i6 
Hesperis  matronalis  and  enlture,  149 
Hexham  Poultry  Show.  41 
Hippcastrum  pardinum  culture.  906 
Hodaon'^  Mr.  O..  poultry-jrard.  291 
Holllea.  leaves  oil.  996 ;  repotting,  97 ; 

transplanting,  179 
Holly.   55;   hedge,  planting.  97,  2^0; 

berries,  aowing,  119 :  grsjfting,  976 ; 
"   ^.959:  transplanting  large. 


Planting. 


Hollyhocks,  culture,  7,  242 ;  selection, 
167 

Hoodia  Gordoni.  481 

Hops,  transplanting.  61 

Hornbeam  hedge,  trimming.  179 

Horseradish  culture.  91 

HorUcoltnral  Club.  99. 894, 408 

Hortienltnra)  exhibitions.continental, 
198;  International,  869,  408;  So- 
ciety of  Ireland  (Boyal).  406 

HorUcnltnral  (Royal)  Society,  191. 285 : 
Annual  Meeting  and  Report,  1<6, 
liA,  199;  Meeting,  61.  908,  884.  847; 
Committeea,  197.  167,  178,  967.  806, 
887,  486;  circular,  988;  Guinea 
Fellows,  9)0;  its  history.  111; 
Show.  448, 4<t8 

Hotbed,  spent  hops  for  maUng,  6 

Hoodan's  legs  failing,  994 

Hull  Show.  Pigeona,  ko.,  948 

Hyacinths,  in  glasses,  14;  manage- 
ment, 79 :  in  Hyde  Park.  806 :  Meaara. 
Veltch's  and  Cntbnah's,  987 

Hydrangea  flowers,  407.  498 ;  colour 
of,  871 ;  changing  colour,  881,  897 ; 
culture,  967, 815 ;  Une-floweTMl,  808 

Hypoestes  aristata,  979 

iBXBis    conai/izFOLZA   AT    Biobit's 

Park.  I69 
Idle  Pigeon  Show,  181 
Importing  planta,  250 
Indian  seeds,  437 

"  InseoU,  Sketches  of  British,'*  968 
Ihaects-chaptars  on.   111.    987,  488; 

for  gardeners,  154.  482;  destroying, 

475;  war  with.  86, 115, 145 
Ipomopsis,  598 
Ireland,  Royal  Horticnltaral  Society 

of,  69 
Iridia).870 
Iris,  culture,  97 ;   beetle  eatintr.  196 ;  i 

beetle  on.  180 ;  reticulal  a,  9,  IMO 
Ivory,  vegetable,  437 


Jimw,M.J.  L.,70 
.Teraey  Poultry  Show.  63 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  planting,  98 
.)  ndires  of  poultry,  876 
•7udging.  onen,  437 
June,  cut  flowers  for,  119 


Kbnoai.  Pocltbt  Show,  141 

Kent  (Westl  Mower  Show.  808 

Kew.  novelties  in  Royal  Gardens,  135, 

888.  804,  372.  466 
Kidney  Jlean,  culture,  409,  480;  forc- 
ing, i9 
Kiln  dust.  886 ;  as  manure,  292 ;  for 

fiIants.  119 
Chen-garden  surrey,  800 
Knight,  T.  A.,  69 


Labocb,  BcoKosfismo,  282 ;  kbbded, 
457 

Laburnum  seeds  poisonous,  45 

Lackey  moth,  preventing,  188 

Language  of  fowl*.  b99 

Lapagerla  rosea,  hardy.  108, 147 ;  cul- 
ture, 157 ;  stopping.  9i0 

Larch,  raising  from  seed.  486 

Laurel,  cuttings,  295 ;  variegated,  78 

Laurels,  pruning  old.  487 

Laurence.  Rev.  J  ,  270 

Lawn,  flowers  for  north,  18? ;  improv- 
ing, 991;  weedy,  295 

Leaves,  movements  of,  88;  scorched, 
876 ;  stomata  of,  357 

Leechee  and  culture,  252 

Leeds  Pigeon  Show,  >97 

Leek  for  exhibition,  87 

Leeks  and  culture,  145 

Lettuce.  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage. 
446  467 

Ubonia  floribunda,  culture,  146,  164, 
288;  not  flowering,  97 

Lice  on  fowls,  904 

Lichen  on  trees,  942 

Light's  inflaence  on  flowers,  356 


Lilies  out  of  doors.  ISO 
Lilium.  auratum  culture.  157 ;  hybrid- 
ising, 468 ;   sowing,  66 ;  ParkmannL 
19« 
LiliumB,446;  lifting.  859 
Lily  culture.  316,  and  ape.'ies,  1'4 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  thinning  &96 
Lime,  its  application  to  soils.  481 ;  to 

gardens  5  4 
Lime  trtee,  catarpillars  destroying, 

Linaria  cymbalaria,  S64 
Lisle.  Edward.  430 
Llthospermum  prostratum.  284 
Lobelias,  blue.  97;   culture,  876;  spe- 

dosa  from  beed.  886 
LogMood  tree,  49 
Londesborongh's   (Lord)   garden  at 

Norbiton,  892 
London  market  gardens  and  nurse 

ries,  889 
Longevity  of  birds.  203 
Loosestrifes  and  culture,  87 
Loxford  Hall  garden.  2IO 
Lycaste  Skinneri  cultore.  859 
Lyte's  "  Herbal."  905 
Lythrums,  87 

MaCXBNZIS,  A.,  TBBTmOHXAX..  99 

Magdalen  CoUege  lectures,  280 
Magnolias,  hardy  deciduous,  870 
Maidstone  Poultry  Show.  99 
Manchester  Flower  ohow,  280 
Manchester  Horticultural  Hhow.  454 
Manufactailng  districts.    Flints  in. 

Manure,  appUeation  of,  128. 166,  Kl 

Manures,  457 

Manuring.  168 :  suriace,  190 

Maranta  culture,  148 

Market  gardening.  858;  near  Paris 
806 

Market  gardens,  old  London,  870 

MaaievalUa,  Davisii,  84 ;  ephippium, 
88 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
966 

May  aspects  of  Nature,  459 

Mead.  M 

Mealy  bug.  destroying,  147 

Measures  for  seed,  96 j 

Melbuume  Botanic  Gardens,  806 

Melbourne  Hall.  84 

Melocactns  and  cultura.  109 

Melons,  green  climbing,  culture.  Little 
Heath,  157;  culture  at  btudley 
Royal,  493;  setting,  497;  crops  in 
f  pain,  108  ;  culture,  885,  477,  6ll;  in 
frames,  857 

M*teorology,  Kent.  91 

MetropoUtan  Floral  Society,  401 

Mice,  destroying.  119 

Mildew,  »59;  subdued,  161 

Mile  Ash  Nurseries.  9 

Miilet.analyeisof.  79 

Millipedes,  destroying,  417 

Millom  Poultry  dhow,  49 

Mimuiuses.  112 

Mistletoe,  and  its  cnlturs,  93. 49 ;  trees 
it  grows  on,  M,  i\Ai ;  culture  at  Ant- 
werp. 1C9 

Moat  Bank,  116 

Moles,  d*  stro>ing.  201 

Monkey  Flower,  112 

Morels,  4o7. 434 ;  4i>7 ;  cooking.  879     . 

Morpeih  Poultry  s»how,  838 

Mother,  artitiaial.  82 

Moulting  irieguiarly,  924 

Mulberry  tree  in  tnb.  859 

Mulberries  seedless.  «87 

Mushroom,  beds.  486,  watering,  260; 
house  and  management,  X07 

Mushrooms  m  Cucumber-house,  87 

Aiusk,  as  a  border  plant.  52;  sowing, 
13 

Musssnda  frondoss  culture.  71 

Myrsiphyllam  aaparagolaes  culture 
957 


Namtwich  Poultby  Show.  191 
Narcissus  poetious   for  cut   flowers, 

474 
Nasturtiums,  double,  267 
National  Auricula  Show,  892 
National  Peristeronic  Show,  103 
National  Tulip  Society's  (Boyal)  Show, 

494 
Nectarine  pruning,  77 
Nectarines,  for  house,  157;  Bivers's 

Orange.  482  _  ^^ 

Nemopnila  insignis    and   cats,  898; 

pants  with  bine,  896 
Nepenthes  culture,  156 
Niootisna  tabacum  v,  fmticoaa,  88 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  propagation  of, 

515 
Nierembergias  and  culture.  80 
Nightingale  heard,  887 
MighUhades,  80 
Nitrate    of    soda,  manure,    96;   to 

Potatoen,  417 :  tor  Vmee.  179 
Northampton  Poultry  .^how,  202, 22S 
North  wall,  plants  for,  87 
Norwich  Poultry  Show,  88 


Oak,  bestobt  <  r  tkb  Lucombb,  161 
Odotttoglossnm,  Alexandrse,  147 ;  p  i^ 
nitens,  491;    vexUlarium.  416,  4e7. 

490 

Omphalodes  yema,  447 
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Onion  onlfaire,  155 
OnlonB  and  onltore,  268,  S86 
Orange  tree,  pmninff,  fiO ;  tree  tnbB,200 
,  Orchard-hoase  roaune,  875 
Orchids,  in  baskets,  118 ;  onltnre,  895  ; 

with  Ferns,  m;  repotting,  486;  at 

rest,  858 
Ormson's,  Mr.,  garden  at    Walton, 

474 ;  manufactory,  147 
Omiibogalnm  nmbeUatom,  488 
Oxalises,  8S5;  and  onltore,  874 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  147 

Pjeoky  (ChimbsxJ  at  Bbaistb£x,  468; 

CUL.TUBX  OF  Tbxx.  370 

Paint,  removing  from  trees,  79 

Paisley  Pooltxj  Show,  SO 

Paling  for  fmlt  trees.  241 

Palms,  hardy  flo vet  ing  atOlasneTin, 
608 

Pampas  Grass,  cntting  down,  plant- 
ing, 276;  transplanting,  295 

Panionm  Tariegatum  for  decoration, 
968 

Pansies,  at  the  Royal  Aqnarinm,  807 ; 
select,  87 

Paper  hardening,  147 

Papyrus  antiqaorum,  7, 51 

Parafiin  oil  as  a  fertiliser,  465 

Parks,  shade  debirable  in,  464 

Pamassia  palastris,  129 

Parrot,  afflicted,  88;  and  cat  friend- 
ship,  488;  feather-eating,  420 

Paraley,  8 

Parsnip  onltore,  155 

Passiflora,  propanting,  20O 

Pasture  for  hay,  901 

Peach— blister,  481,  its  cause  and 
remedy.  609;  leares  blistered,  457, 
diseased,  486,  scale  on,  487,  spotted, 
897  ;  formng  and  cultore,  250 ;  trees 
in  Tinery,  18,  young,  220,  pruning, 
77,180,241 

Peaches,  at  Brambletye,  518;  for 
bouse,  pruning,  157,  179;  leaves 
rough,  859;  on  walls,  178;  not  swell- 
ing, 417 

Pears— on  Apple  stocks,  97 ;  insect  in 
bark.  897;  leaves  diseased,  896; 
Pltmaston  Dochess,  150;  ripeninff, 
209,  not  ripening,  87,79;  trees,  cul- 
ture, 71.  144,  SS5;  grafting,  li9.  179, 
220,  mulching,  18,  pyramids  unfruit- 
ful, 220,  on  walls,  69 

Pea  weevil,  480 

Peas,  Blankney  Harrow,  293,  864; 
dwarf,  86;  new  and  old,  24 ;  sowing, 
857.  early,  118;  sticking,  199;  for 
succession,  11, 18, 201 

Peewits,  488 

Pelargonium  culture,  416 

Pelargoniums  —  repotting;  select 
bronze,  87 ;  Mr.  Pearson's  new,  6b ; 
new,  97 ;  golden  and  silver  bedding. 
241 ;  select,  242  ;  Queen  Victoria,  259; 
for  poor  soil,  275;  Bronse  for  ex- 
hibition, 276;  leaves  spotted,  487; 
Konig  Albert,  468 

Pennyworts,  411 

Pentatoma  grisea,  490 

Pententeur,  487 

Perennials,  list  of  hardy,  S73 ;  sowing 

seeds  of,  515 
Perfumety  plants,  818 
Peristeria  eiata  culture,  886 
Pescatoria  Dayana  v.  rhodacra,  151 
Phaius  grandifloms  culture,  97 
Phalenupsis  SchiUeriana  and  culture, 

1  ^   Fmjt    ExbibUisn,   370; 

i  1  _   1  _ L  1  _ L  LLral  H lU,  H7,  EI orlic ullu- 

ral  ExbiliiUuD,  IGS 
PhJifsr  cnltnr£,  ^i  i  BQlectian,  ^2 
PhD  rm  lorn  i^nax^  SI'S 
t  h  yi  loxeira,  snd  •uitrho-CsTlKjnat  c%  210 
Flo(!M  CL4J bills.  STt-fimgwil 
S^'ii.iuR  I'nUiue,  asi  t  telcetjon,  ESS 
FicotesB,  select,  S70 

*'I*igooiiSf  Illnsira'.ed  Buok  of,"  47^ 
PlflcoDfl— at  BinniDahsm,  ib;  eft^ker 
in  youoa,  S^  ;     ibti     CtLrricr.   876  ; 
iVBigt  ]&!!!;  young  dyltkg,  tB*;  eg^s 
i^rodiurtlvft,  iM ;  uuJ  of   FantsU, 
187;  Jujobm,  IWj,  llCfj    ses  in,  3W; 
old  ftnd  ntEifr    typ«a,   SB*:    Almond 
Tmnble™,     ICU;     l^mblef'd     eggs 
Bmall.ie^;  Torbiti.Ha 
PimelES  apeCUbilii  coltare,  375 
tiat  dppje,  tojtnre.  85H:  potlm(?^  139; 
taU'cr.>wiijjd.201r  tQil  for,llHi  sured- 

Pinu  Apple  Place  Kiirsery,2£7 

Piiitf  tullurD.  456 

Pipe  jointly  liadifiTiibber  for,  21 ) 

Pipeii.  pamtinff  botrwster,  SS7 

Fipiifg^  rt^fcinp,  S7 

Pit.  amsttqr^    168;     Ccnverilng   to 

Itkfve.  242 
plAnti.  cottager's,  17fl  ;  for  cut  flowers, 

515;    for   «3tlubLtioD,  #76;    impres- 

tiutiai  iyj„  a*^ 
i'  '  ■  '         ■  ■"-  r-  -•-  iJowtrless.  3^ 

XX^  U^.  ^s.,^  wi.,  U9 

PtaMDS,  BiTers^  Blue  ProUflc,  272 
Mis  Poultry  Show,  48 
Foflar,  new  golden,  26 
MBmonth  Poultry  Show,  517 
Potato  BxhibiUon,  Bijznmgham.Bll: 

«laaters,8i8 
"PotMoea;  How  to  Grow  One  Thou- 

•and  Pounds  from  One  Pound,"  57 


Potatoes— estimate,  8 ;  late,  14;  notes 
about,  65, 212. 228, 28s ;  for  ezblbition, 
79;  Peach-blow,  87,  180;  imported, 
88;  weights  of  produce,  108;  bitter, 
156;  Alexandra  Palace  Show,  128, 
280;  planting,  241;  disease  fungus, 
268;  manures  for,  278:  earthing, 
896 ;  imjported.  408 ;  the  disease,  42i 

Pottmg  plants,  iM,  257 

Poultry- Club,  National,  418;  dubs, 
869, 898 ;  faulty  comb  disqualifying, 
46;  diet.  14;  iarming,  1(8;  Jottings, 
260 ;  keeping,  extensive,  440,  profit- 
able, 121,  18J,  un»aUsfactory,  79 ; 
paragon  houses  for,  46 ;  bouses,  ven- 
tilating, 438 :  killing,  488 ;  news  and 
qoeries,  816.  860,  897,  478;  plants  to 
shade.  897 

Prenanthes  elegantissima,  890 

**  Price's  Candle  Company,"  894 

Primrose,  Lady  ▲.  Taylour,  805 

Primroses,  sinsrie,  249 

Primula,  altaica,  267;  cortusoides 
amoeoa,  805.  culture,  859;  sowing, 
189,  220,  295;  dentioulaU  culture, 
88U ;  japonica  leaves  decaying.  14 

Primulas,  252 ;  Carter  &  Co.'s,  168 

Prize  cards  at  shows,  14 

Prize  money,  417 

Propagating  bed  over  flue,  816 

Protection  for  wall  trees,  218 

Pruning,  froit  trees  in  summer,  402 ; 
nnripened  shoots,  48 

Pallet,  egg-bound.  140;  legs  useless, 
82 

Pyramidal  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
pruning,  241 

Pyrethrom.  aureum  laoiniatnm,  435; 
Tohihatchewl,  264 

Babbit  —  skis  s,       dbkssuio,      480 ; 


Babbits— does  not  nesting,  183;  eat- 
ing Liliums,  197;  for  profit,  204; 
and  LiUes,  210 ;  v.  Liliums,  272, 291 ; 
and  trees,  119;  Patagonian,  non- 
burrowers,  162 

Bafter  ventilation,  474 

Bain  gauges,  857 

Bangemore  Hall,  58,74 

Bannnottluses,  in  greenhouse,  515 ;  in 
pots,  48 

Baspberry,  planting  distance,  55 

Hatmg  nurserymen^s  greenhonses,  189 

Beading  HorticulturiJ  Show,  408 

Beading  Pigeon  and  Bird  Show,  121 

Bed  spider,  destroying,  218,  251,  866, 
892 ;  in  dung  bed.  417 ;  on  Peaches, 
295 ;  subdued,  151 

Beigate  Poultry  Show,  42, 61 

Bepottlng.  466 

Bhododendron  nursery,  205 

Bhododendrons,  argentenm,  159;  Can- 
oasieum  Mnemosyne  grandillorum, 
I  286;  euttings  and  grafting.  295;  cut. 
ting  shoots,  896 ;  select,  v76,  hardy, 
156;  SOU  and  liH^  29l;  soil  for,  84, 
114, 149, 1S4. 195, 245;  planting  time, 
189;  early-flowering,  zOi 

Bingwood  Hall,  214 

Bipon  Poultry  Show,  14 

Boad-making,  149, 195 

Boads,  formation  of,  88 

Bobson,  Mr.,  894 

Bobln's  nest,  877 

Bock  plants,  a  few  hardy,  S64 ;  list  of 
hardy,  896 

Bockwork,  artificial,  152;  stratified, 
187 

BoUeston  Hall,  27 

Bomford  Uortieultural  Society's 
Show,  494 

Bookery,  to  establish,  877 

Boot-grafting,  stone  ffuits,  95 

"Bose  Garden,"  218 

Bose  shows,  90. 422, 427 ;  two^ay,  801, 
828, 855, 864. 884 ;  commg,  610 

Boses— Baron  Hau8sman,4;  seedling 
Briar  stocks,  214 ;  bndding  Mardcbai 
Miei,  220 ;  cankered.  669 ;  climbing, 
408;  planting  climbers  in  green- 
house. 884;  white  climbing  not 
blooming. 487 ;  ConvolvuU  o«,  876; 
culture  in  pots,  401 ;  culture  and  ex- 
hibiting, li8.  118:  from  cuttings. 
181,  166,  206,  280;  to  grow  cuttings, 
288:  aspect  for  climbing  Devoni- 
ensis.859;  in  England,  87;  forcing, 
87:  in  France,  472;  new  French, 
180;  Gloirede  Dijon,  816;  grafting 
on  roots,  6.  on  Briar  roots.  52; 
exuberant  growth  of.  477;  insects 
attacking,  251 ;  Jottings.  286 ;  Lyons 
Show,  4i8 ;  manuring,  i4 :  Marechal 
Miel.  286,  824.  847;  nildeweO.  295; 
new.  168, 280, 855 ;  Perle  des  Jardlns, 
pruning.  114,  181,268,  on  Briar.  201, 
on  Manetti.  14, 179.  Marechal  Niel, 
180,  876»  standard,  276,  Tea.  816;  re- 
potting, 181, 487 ;  rosarian  Hercules, 
226;  selection  and  soil,  167;  show- 
ins,  119;  on  their  own  roots,  164, 186, 
189,  288.  260,  288,  816,  824 :  in  llcht 
soil,  886;  stem  spotted.  260;  stocks, 
2id6,  247.  252,  841;  Trlomphe  de 
France.  882;  winter  propagation  of 

Bothe!rham  PubUc  Park,  484 
Budbeckia      purpurea      grsndiflora, 

287 
Bogby  Show  of  Pigeons.  &e..  418 
Bustle  stumps,  plai>tii  for,  417    -  i 


St.  Austbli.  Poultry  Show,  62 

St.John.  Bev.O.l/V.,446 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianom,  272 

Saladlng  culture.  58 

Sale*  at  poultry  shuws,  189 

Salisburia  adinnufolia  fur  covering 
walls.  467 

Salt,  for  Msngold  Wnrtzel,  157 ;  brine 
manure,  457 :  for  weeds,  87 

Sarracenia  cnlture,  156 

Sawdust  for  fowls,  64 

Saxifi'aga  nepalenitis,  471 

Scale,  destroying.  60 

-  Science  Primerf ,"  X80 

Scilly  Islands,  280 

Scions,  cntting,  157 

Scotch  Kale,  proliferous.  85 

Scroll  bed  plantintr,  5t4 

Seakale  after  forcing.  276 

Sedum  pulcbellum,  xl^ 

Seed  and  sowing,  299 

Seeds,  sge  of,  156 ;  age  when  nnfertile, 
197 ;  large  v.  small,  8 ;  saving,  77 

Selaginella  Martensi  cultore,  xbO 

Senecio  chordifolia,  151 

Sensitive  Plant  culture,  276 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  and 
cultiu^B,  270 

Sewage  as  manure.  S95 

Shaddocks,  seedlings  flowering,  816 

Shoots,  removing,  485 

Showing,  modem.  5.2 

Shows,  big,  492 ;  and  showing,  452 

Shrimpti'u,  Mr.  G.,  208 

Shrubs,  for  a  field,  157 ;  pruning  and 
transplanting.  i95 

Silene  maritima.  264 

Silkies.  60, 98. 158,  242 

Sitona  lineata.  486 

SkeeUegs,  876 

Smoky  districts,  flowers  for,  189 

Snails,  on  Cucumbers  Ac,  295;  de- 
stroying wall  fruit,  487,  508;  pre- 
vention of,  509 

Southport  Botanic  Garden,  824 

Sowing,  177 

Spalding  Flower  Show,  5(8 

Spanish,  cock's  face  excessive,  262, 
840,  877;  cock's  face  spotted,  14«; 
fowls'  faces  rosty.  122 

gj-^r-rfl  ^--r-'rn  culture,  189 

Si  149 

St  .     .  -  ,         161 

S1.ijiu-ai':i  E'LCjJiiiLA,  515 

Slur  ij/  blcLUt:btm,488 

SturliL^rit.  vliile,  188 

Sttllariagra  mines  aurca  culture,  802 

St'icli,  inOueDie  of,  848 

StMcka.  beading,  \Vl\  Ten- week,  damp- 
in  *,%  417 

SlwciLu.u^i.  'l^^s  Poultry  Show,  518 

Stove  plants  for  flowers,  119 

btratiot«B  aloidts,  4b5 

Straw  berries,  culture  of  earlv,  408, 411 ; 
dfcajing.  467 ;  eaily,  86i;  four  good, 
457;  forcing,  205.  50i :  successful 
fojclng,  5  8;  alpiur,  417;  mildewed, 
896 ;  planting.  98 ;  removing  runners, 
417.  4''7;  watering,  888 

Stndley  Boyal.  464.  4^8 

Suburban  gurdcning.  11,  85.  58. 77, 95, 
187, 177.  216.  257,  293, 884, 874. 416.  465, 
495 

Succulent  plants  (Mr.  Peacock's),  434 

Sunflower  seed  for  fowls,  122 

Swans  hatching.  877 

Sweetwillisms  not  flowering.  816 

Sycamore,  the,  70 

Syringing,  421,  442,  4^;  beneficial 
efTects  of.  466 

Tablx  dicobations,  47 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi  soil,  £59 

Taiinum  Arnottii,  191 

Tamarix  plumosa,  147 

Tan  hotbed,  260 :  making.  417 

Tarred  barrel,  water  in,  859 

Telegrams.  221 

Tenant  removing  greenhouse,  18;  re- 
moving trees,  220 

Thea  bonea,  hsrdlness  of,  488 

Thirsk  Poultry  Dhow,  518 

Tboresby,  449 

Thorn  grafting.  220 

Thome  Poultry  bhow,  498 

Thuja  aurea  injured,  179 

Thunbergia  Harrissii,  110 

Tiverton  Horticultural  Show,  108; 
Poultry  Show,  488 

Tobacco  smoke  efTects,  869 

Tomato  culture,  455 ;  failure,  457 

Tomatoes,  stopping,  487 

Torquay  lanes,  in  and  about,  482,  608 

Tozicophlea  spectabile.  286 

Trees,  efTects  of  in  autunm  and  winter. 
278;  old.  6.  81,  76;  size  of.  88,  115, 
146 :  yoiwg  V.  old.  154 

Trellis,  climbers  for,  497 ;  wooden  v. 
wire,  827 

Trellises,  Hooper  ft  Co.'s,  80 

Trenching;  86 

Tritoma  planting,  276 

Tuberose  culture,  167 

Tulip  show  870 

Tulips,  full  grown,  869;  in  Temple 
Garden.  824 ;  fabulous  prices  of.  604 

Turkey's  eggs  spotted,  862 

Turnips,  best  early,  464 


ULVBBflTOH  PoULTBT   SBOW,  43 

Urine  as  a  manure,  897 


Vandas,  Mr.  Wabmbb's.  806 

Van  Uoutte.  Lotus.  888  ;  mtmoiial  to«. 
894, 408, 446.  468 

Vases,  859;  for  gardens,  806 

Vegetable  Manow,  culture,  826;  pre- 
serve, 64 

Vegetables,  for  exhibition,  79,  156 
flifivour  of,  820 ;  manuring,  221 

Vegetation,  effects  of  extreme  heat 
and  cold  on,  478 

Veitch's  Exeter  Kursery,  2S9 

Ventilation,  early,  important,  115 

Vtrbens,  cnlture  of  Lemon-ficenteA» 

,276:  propagation.  157, 282 

Viburnum  dilatatum.  161 

VjUu  gflrdtnijiir,  U,  85,  fP,  77,  tiil,  IM,. 
yVf.  lilt^  iJ[i7i  iinB^  8»*,  574.  41lj,  l&fi,  4S5 

viiiciii   lOhLH^  propBgatlntti   79;    from 

Vine  borders,  cbveri tig.  1,  lt\  ilieis- 
^p^rt^'t  ffi'iTQiDfr,  l£i?  ;  miikiiifr>  ll^^;. 
is;*;  it]il,£<tl,  sluiitjg,Hi ;   MiicoTtr- 

V3iie,  hontc  ctiliurs,  178;  notgroKing^ 

^iiJdThtBtitii.'i^5i,lltf 

^'i.f?fl-4;ultuJe  in  p<lit,  76!  ttsTtingi 
i\^\  nud  ttUh^bnTi^i*.  67;  pluutlngK 
1  TTin  1  n;^  0  q  t  of  doQi  Sn  irT  »  I'b  y ]  I  qi«  r a 
cii.  Ui<-  itiiLFching,  USf;  eujii>r«  \n 
Aubtmllft,  l^M  ;  giafisng  iEdinaieli- 
iu^,  \Mx  praninK  r«cfDlly  p^snteil, 
1^9;  tritn]D[r.  l^^',  in  poin.  1»S; 
tyiiDgmp,  £L'5  ;  ixiarc'hit)g|  ^lU;  in. 
i^tQTt  piu  SttO  ;  an  old  BJSck  Prince,, 
iii« ;  stofiiinir,  S4l :  fcjrJtipiiJjr,  ti^. 
-  l^'\  m  Vv^neiF.  SiO;  in  poti,  ^68;. 
disbnddl^nr;,  Wu\  tnainn^nt,  |?&; 
forcing.  SId;  ud  wmlle,  ^^98:  pruning 
yooEB,  tifi',  JtnVf-s  Hcoicbed.  S16; 
ii' rial  rofriB  cji,  Blfi;  jruliflc,  819^ 
tHjt,  SSE;  ni^iavgimtnl,  916;  leaves 
I L  [ipb  fcti>ppin(f,  5^.9  ;  bynngllig,  969 ; 
L raining,  U7D:  tboots  ^to^iilirt^  st^d 
tying,  LAI;  bord«^r  lyil,  fiisa;  BpiiT 
pruDinv,  b!JJ ;  Ifsves  injaird,  for 
tarly  bon^e,  liG6;  sjriniiinp.  Ami 
tnJiQr^,  117:  leavesi  yelluw,  417; 
fiiUure,  427  2  Bt<H?ping,  4!iS,  4S7 ; 
'T^t'JgbL  tiJ  t^top,  441 ;  itaves  decayed, 
4^7;  trf^lnitiii:  y^iing  wor^il,  4ti2; 
ibinvini^  jruil  snd  waif  ring  buTilf-rs, 
Al$\    iribLctft  tm,   innto^ti    lijx.  476, 

MoppiUfT    IfhdlEIg     tbtCJtii    Lff    Jitii%% 

dibeaBeci,4i7  ;  at  Modify  Itcyal^jSQ; 
tyring  IB  ^,  TijjfUiiig  Ihtlr  wood^ 
Irivee  (<ccrtbFdi  pruifuciiig  Undiila, 
4^:17;  itUtti}j|t  inUj  |i;io>(lb,  &J^;  red 
Bliider  on,  H^ 

ViD^yard  at  Labile  Coch,  £71 

Viols, SE€ 

viojai,  plantJug  be^dFng*  i76 ;  and 
caltnre,  ^^\  {?ti]tiire  and  aelccl.  tll9k 

Vj..  ^  ;r.   ..ii..   I'-ropagaling  Ibeui,  tM 

Prince  Consort.  197 
Vitex  Lindeni,  482 


Walk  in  Snai^BBBaT,  79 

Walks,  tarred.  147 

Wall,  building  on  a  party,  896 

Wallflowers  for  decoration,  2ea 

Wall  trees,  selection.  87 

Walls,  colour  of,  109 

Wahiut  tree  bleeding.  876 

Walnuts,  sowing,  180 

Walton,  Isaac,  69 

Watercresses  in  a  border,  87C 

Watering,  219 

Water  Soldier,  485 

Wax-bills,  management,  244 ;  svddcKk 

death  of,  46 
Weather,  k80.  250, 261, 805, 808 
Weeds,  eiadicating  irom  lawns,  476;. 

on  paths.  157 
Weeks  &  Co.'s  building    foundation » 

410;  medal.  69 
Weeks,  doings  of  present  snd  Isst,  21^ 

26.  59.  77,  96, 118.188. 165. 178. 199.  218. 

240. 268. 274.  298, 8i6.  885,  857.  874, 894,^ 

416,485,455,475,495.518 
Wharfedale  Poultry  Show.  878 
Whitlow  Grass,  278 
Wigtownshire  Poultry  Fhow,  89 
Wilberforoe's  garden,  29 
WUl.  a  gardener's.  890 
Wimbledon    Gardeners'   Club,    128;. 

tiociety,  198, 210 
Window-gardening,  John  Brown's,  S81 
Windsor  Castie  garden,  158 
Wine  from  French  vineysrds,  128 
Winter-flowering  plsnts,  865 
Wintering  plants,  171 
Winter  resting  snd  growing,  266 
Witioof.67,)90 

Wolvernsmpton  Poultry  Show,  9^   - 
Wood  ashes  manure,  417 
Woodlice,  destroying,  200, 487    • 
Work,  hours  of,  2kU 


YoBK  Bnn  Show.  498 

Yorkshire  Vilhige  Show.  90 

Yucca,  californica.  flowering  of   ak 

Hsmmersmith.  467 ;  filamentoia  va> 

riegaia.  1C8 
Yuccas,  58 

Zbbba  riMCBBB,  278;  MAKAomxr... 
244;  and  Psrrakeets,  818;  Pana.- 
kects,  Auitralian,  140 
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WOODCUTS. 


Alj<!ri.^r(jinb!ic,  Jolm   ^..^^ ,t 470 

AuB«t1^r  BMl ,„...„„..„,. 5f^ 

A?p1Ct  Aefrintcrq  ^,^«.  ^t,.^.^.., *»»*<' €i-i 

^f.    tl^iiiLtliamtida  , .^""Tnp                  • •• •...•.•..  U^ 

t,      Datc;  ^pea4    .4.i>,..r*^»*^«^,.,..ih' >...».....•..  84 

AjiluTt  Drmbmmn>rinlft ...«.».. ;...•.• iH^f 

B^goali  Veiu villi  .^.^ **.■..*■.■,... 7^ 

,/  .  Steal*,,... , .•..'. m 

B^Wdti'CutteliarAQrg,,,,. .....^ #JJ3 

Btvt  Dmllima  . . .,, ^^^,^....^1 '. 471 

BlAokbtiTXT,  Kittatlnuy,  .....«,. ,,.._.. ,^4 ;;. SCtl 

Bluxbam  ELatl  ilowergudem    ..*».*..,.* -, flli^ 

BomMiu"^^i^'    ^^-^A Sl^ 
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OOYABING  OUTSIDS  YD^&  B0BDEB3« 

B.  BOBSON  has  handled  this  sabject  very 
ably  as  regards  the  prodnotion  of  early 
Grapes.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is 
bad  practice  to  have  the  roots  of  a  Vine  in  a 
temperatare  little  above  fiwezing  when  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  plant  is  afforded  summer 
heat.  Even  when  Vines  have  the  benefit 
of  a  bottom  heat  of  80"  or  90**,  as  those 
have  which  are  grown  in  pots  or  heated 
borders,  they  never  oommence  root-action 
till  some  of  tibie  leaves  an  grown  to  nearly  their  full  sise, 
and  when  tiie  roots  ace  in  a  very  low  tempemtnre  I 
believe  the  flowevs  often  expand  before  liiere  is  nraoh 
root-action.  The  evils  arising  from  iMs  are  patent  to 
every  praoiioal  man,  and  I  have  endeayonred  in  fbimer 
papers  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
shan&ing. 

I  think,  ftom  what  Mr.  Bobson  says,  he,  like  myself, 
would  prefer  the  roots  of  Vines  intended  for  forcing  to  be 
aJl  insme;  but  sometimes  we  have,  no  choice  in  such 
matters,  and  when  such  is  the  oase  we  cannot  do  better 
ttiaa  follow  Mr.  Bobson's  adviee.  It  is,  however,  prinoi^ 
pally  upon  the  subject  of  late  Grapes  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words. 

I  have  come  to  the  oon^dusion  that  for  tiiese  also  it  is^ 
I3ie  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
to  have  tiie  borders  entirely  inside.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  amateurs'  houses  where  a  little  of  everything  is 
grown,  but  of  vineries  proper.  I  know  many  who  have 
the  oharge  of  extensive  vineries  will  argue  that  they  give 
their  Vines  both  outside  and  inside  borders,  and  that 
they  always  find  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  roots 
in  the  outside  border.  This  only  proves  that  the  Vines 
know  their  wonts  better  than  the  man  does  who  has 
oharge  of  them.  Give  them  what  they  requim  in  tiie 
inside,  border  and  they  will  not  then  be  so  likely  to 
ramble  outside,  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  under  glass 
is  certainly  more  suitable  to  them  than  that  of  the  cold 
soil  outside.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  believe  it  is  only 
a  question  of  water.  There  are  not  many  inside  Vine 
borders  in  the  country  which  havo  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water.  It  is  of  no  use  measuring  the  quantity  which 
&lls  from  the  clouds  in  any  country  and  then  giving  a 
similar  allowance  to  indoor  plants.  The  conditions  ore 
all  so  difTersoat;  our  borders  are  so  completely  drained 
and  so  porous,  tiiey  ore  generally  out  off  from  the  subsoil, 
and  we  mth  all  our  modern  applionoes  and  skill  cannot 
distribute  the  water  so  economically  as  Nature  does  it. 
We  must  always  allow  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  we  give  running  away  immediately  into  the 
drains,  and  a  much  greater  i  r ofortion  even  than  this  at 
the  first  spring  watering  if  the  borders  have  been  kept 
dry  during  winter,  as  I  know  many  are.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  mistake  to  keep  them  dry  at  any  time.  I  do  not 
like  watering  if  it  can  be  avoided  when  ripe  fruit  is  hang- 
ing on  the  Yimmf  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  the 
bordexs  covered  with  short  litter  or  something  else  at 
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such  times  to  cheek  evaporation*  Immediately  the  fruit 
is  off  all  inside  borders  require  a  good  heavy  watering, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  practice  of  giving  tiiem 
such  is  becoming  every  year  more  popular.  The  drying 
of  the  roots  in  winter  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  nature,  and  great  injury  is  committed  in 
ignoring  those  teachings.  'Xhe  roots  of  Vines  are  not, 
like  the  Onion  and  Hyacinth,  connected  with  a  bulb  to 
store  up  matter  for  future  growth,  but  each  root  contains 
its  own  store,  and  must  be  kept  moist  or  its  virtues  are 
lost. 

If  it  is  argued  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  many 
vineries  for  the  roots  I  say,  Consider  what  is  done  with 
Vines  in  pots  year  after  year,  and  then  reckon  up  the 
number  of  cuMo  yards  of  soil  a  moderate -sised  house 
contains.  The  fact  is,  the  quantity  of  soil  is  generally 
more  than  doubly  sufficient,  but  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
dart  through  the  greater  portion  without  making  any 
use  of  it.  It  does  young  vines  much  good  if  they  are 
vigorous-  to  shorten  their  roots  now  and  then ;  it  gets 
them  into  the  habit  of  staying  at  home. 

Mr.  Bobson  says  his  Hamburghs  were  not  thin-skinned, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  they  ought  to  keep  better  for 
that.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  Lady  Downe's  with  its 
thick  skin  keeps  longer  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which 
has  a  comparative  thin  skin,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
because  of  the  thick  skin  tiiat  it  keeps,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  of  seeing  before  mftnv  years  some  thin-skinned 
varieties  which  will  keep.  The  skin  of  Alicante  with  me 
is  not  nearly  so  thick  as  that  of  Lady  Downe's,  and  yet 
it  keeps  as  long  as  that  popular  sort  does.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  I  consider  Alicante  loses  very  much  in 
flavour  if  kept  till  Apnl,  and  is  not  then  so  good  as  Lady 
Downe's.    In  Decen&wr  and  January  I  prefer  Alicante* 

Is  not  a  comparatively  thin  skin  on  any  given  kind  of 
firuit  a  general  accompaniment  to  high  finish  and  other 
good  qualities-— not  Grapes  alone,  but  Apples,  Pears, 
Oranges,  &c.  ?  and  do  not  Grapes  which  have  a  com- 
paratively thick  skin  for  their  kind,  although  they  colour- 
up  well,  generally  turn  a  little  foxy-looking  afterwards  ?' 
1  have  some  Hamburghs  which  have  not  by  any  means 
a  thick  skin  which  are  keeping  very  fairly,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  of  having  some  of  them  for  the  beginning  of 
January.  They  are  grown  entirely  in  an  inside  border, 
and  were  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  September.  I  find 
thick-skinned  Grapes,  although  the  flavour  may  be  good^ 
like  Mrs.  Finoe,  are  not  at  all  popular  with  the  gentry, 
and  I  endeavour  to  make  tiie  Hamburghs  last  as  long  as 
possible. 

I  think  we  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  have 
one  difficulty  with  late  Grapes  which  the  northern  growers 
do  not  experience  to  so  great  an  extent.  It  is  that  after 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  in  autumn  we  have  such  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  Perhaps  it  is  frosty  at  night,, 
and  in  the  morning  before  daylight  wo  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  55""  or  more.  This  happened  last  year  very  fre- 
quentiy,  and  at  such  times,  unleBS  a  high  temperature  is 
maintained  in  the  house,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pre- 
vent moiBtare  condensing  on  the  berries.    I  therefore^ 
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think  it  ftdTiiable  not  to  haTe  the  late  Grapes  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber, as  most  growers  reoommend*  bat  that  the  beginning  of 
October  is  preferable,  beeanie  then  we  ean  maintain  a  high 
temperature  all  throDgh  the  month  with  adyantage  to  the 
Vines  and  fmit, — ^William  Tatlob. 


A  NEW  MODS  OF  GBO^ING  GBAPES. 

This  new  mode  embraces  two  alterations  of  the  old  mode, 
consisting  in  a  peculiar  oonstmction  of  bnilding  and  also  in  a 
peonliar  constraction  of  the  receptacle  for  the  roots.  I  will 
not  waste  many  words  in  the  description  of  my  plan. 

The  house,  now  seven  or  eight  years  old,  consists  of  slanting 
sides  running  north  and  south.  These  sides  are  8}  feet  from 
each  other  at  the  top  and  7  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  9  feet  in 
height ;  the  top  is  coyered  with  glass  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  houses  I  first  built  were  only  27  feet  in  length,  a  door  at 
each  end  being  sufficient  for  yentilation.  The  Vines  are 
trained  to  the  sides.  The  peculiarity  of  these  houses  con- 
sists  in  the  angle  of  the  sides  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
glance  off  at  the  time  when  burning  usually  takes  plaoe. 
During  the  seyeral  years  Grapes  haye  been  grown  on  this 
plan  not  a  leaf  has  been  scorched,  although  both  doors  haye 
been  closed  for  ripening  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day—in 
fact  these  houses  are  son-traps,  the  air  of  which  becomes 
heated  to  90°  and  upwards,  the  only  effect  being  to  ripen  and 
thoroughly  blacken  the  crop. 

These  houses  cost  me  £12  10«.  each ;  th^  are  imperishable, 
the  wood  haying  been  soaked  in  creosote,  and  there  is  no 
putty.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  more  than  one  broken 
Equare  of  glass  since  their  erection;  they  cost  nothing  for 
repairs.  Persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  haye  come 
for  patterns  of  these  houses.  I  had  not  finer  bunches  or 
berries  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  any  of  the  other  houses.  There 
is  no  artificial  heat. 

My  plan  of  treating  the  roots  of  Vines  is  rather  a  noyel  one. 
Some  years  since  when  yisiting  a  yinery  at  Bcotney  Castle  1 
observed  that  there  was  a  trench,  8  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep, 
cut  through  the  Vine  border  dose  to  the  wall.  The  gardener 
informed  me  he  did  this  in  order  that  he  might  fill  it  with 
leaves,  which  exhaled  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  air  from 
becoming  too  dry.  I  have  never  seen  more  magnificent  Grapes 
than  in  that  house.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  roots  extended  themselves  into  the  leaf  mould. 
He  pulled  up  one  of  the  main  roots,  the  end  of  which  was  a 
mass  of  rootlets  resembling  a  sponge.  I  then  saw  at  once  the 
cause  of  his  success ;  he  informed  me  he  cut  these  off  every 
year,  took  out  the  somewhat  exhausted  leaf  mould,  and  added 
fresh  leaves  as  before  well  trodden  down.  From  this  de- 
scription it  will  be  easily  scan  how  the  following  plan  would 
answer  :— 

Make  a  trough  10  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  in 
depth,  to  be  slightly  slanting  to  admit  of  water  passing  out 
This  trough  can  be  constructed  of  wood  (the  commonest  fir 
being  the  best)  soaked  in  creosote  at  ISO"*  temperature.  This 
trough  will  last  for  ever  it  recently  creosoted.  Pave  it  on  all 
sides  with  old  turf  before  planting  the  Vine.  The  soil  should  be 
of  the  richest  description,  and  well-rotted  leaf  mould ;  there  will 
be  80  cube  feet  on  five  bushels  of  soil.  By  the  time  the  Ghrapes 
are  ripe  this  will  be  reduced  to  about  one-hidf ,  unless  more 
has  been  added  on  the  snrfaoe,  which,  if  well  rotted,  has  a 
good  effect.  When  the  plant  is  at  rest  let  four  men  with  four 
steel  forks  lift  up  the  entire  roots  and  shake  off  the  soiL  If 
necessary  prune  the  roots,  take  away  all  the  old  soil,  half-fill 
the  trough  with,  fresh  soil,  lay  the  roots  as  soon  as  possible 
evenly  on  this  surface,  and  then  fill  up  to  the  height  of  the 
trough,  which,  if  required,  may  be  on  small  wheels,  and  if 
plaeed  inside  one  of  the  above  houses  must  be  only  7  feet  long, 
and  there  may  be  two  rods  to  each  Vine.  Boards  can  be 
placed  across  the  troughs  for  walking  on.— Obsbbvbb. 

IBIS  BBTIOULATA. 
This  charming  Iris  can  be  enjoyed  only  when  under  glass, 
but  I  find  that  when  grown  in  pots  the  bulbs  become  smaller 
and  do  not  flower  the  second  year.  As  the  price  still  keeps 
up  I  presume  that  other  people  are  equally  unsuccessful. 
Possibly  the  plan  I  adopt  with  the  Persian  Iris  might  answer 
with  this— namely,  to  grow  it  in  the  open  border,  picking  off 
any  flowers.  In  autumn  lift,  pot  the  best  plants,  and  return 
the  others  to  the  ground.  Iris  pavonia  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
this  treatment,  but  it  is  so  cheap  that  there  most  be  some  easy 


plan  practised  in  Hollaad  of  obtaining  bulbs  of  a  flowarlng 
size.— G.  S. 


THE  CTOLAMEN, 

AND  HOW  MANT  SPBGIEB  ABE  THESE  IM  OBDIMABT 
OULTXYATION  7 

As  the  Cydamen  has  been  recently  alluded  to,  and  the 
names  of  about  a  score,  either  species  or  varieties,  haye  been 
mentioned,  may  I  ask  how  many  really  distinct  species  of 
Cydamen  there  are  in  ordinary  cultivation  for  deeoratiya 
purposes,  and  what  are  their  distinctive  feature!?  I  eon- 
fees  being  completely  at  a  loss  to  make  anything  like  the 
number  put  forth  as  having  distinetive  botanieal  names; 
whereas  if  every  form  or  change  of  colouring  whieh  a  batch 
of  seed  wiU  i»oduce  has  to  be  dignified  with  a  name  the  list 
may  be  Indefinitely  extended.  If  anyone  would  undertake  the 
task  of  defining  ttiem  into  anything  like  a  list,  however  short 
it  may  be,  of  distinct  botanical  species  he  would  oonler  a 
boon  on  horticulture ;  or  if  this  be  not  attainable,  would  some 
one  give  us  the  leading  eharaeterlstles  of  each  section? 

For  my  own  part  I  am  very  sceptical  of  there  being  more 
than  three  or  four  really  distinct  species  in  ordinary  eoUeotions, 
or  rather  in  cultivation  for  deoorative  purposes,  and  very 
possibly  there  may  not  be  so  manv.  Where,  then,  have  all  the 
other  names  sprung  from  ?  And  how  many  eould  with  pro- 
priety be  appended  to  the  very  meritorious  eoUeetions  of  finely 
flowered  plants  that  grace  horticultural  ahows  in  winter  as 
well  as  In  autumn  and  spring  ?  The  difficulty  seems  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  it  often  happens  that  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  one  plant  present  features  widely  different  from  each 
other  both  in  the  making  and  colouring  of  the  foliage  as  weU 
as  in  that  of  the  flowers.  The  former,  which  is  often  regarded 
as  an  important  part  of  the  plant,  is  oceas&onally  found  with 
plain  rounded  leaves  devoid  of  any  marking,  as  well  as  with 
foliage  of  other  shapes,  and  equalling  the  Begonia  in  the 
beauty  of  its  colouring.  Now,  is  it  ri^ht  to  call  both  these 
examples  varieties  of  0.  persicum,  whi<m  seems  the  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  kinds  that  require  the  aid  of  a  glass  struc- 
ture in  winter,  and,  in  fact,  are  aU  the  better  for  a  UtUe  heat 
to  bring  out  their  flowers  at  that  time?  But  now  and  then, 
in  favourable  seasons,  a  fair  bloom  may  be  had  out  of  doors 
In  the  autumn  from  the  same  class  of  plants  when  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  have  favoured  their  advancing  into 
flower;  but  tnis  flowering  out  of  doors,  like  that  of  the 
Oamellia under  like  circumstances,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  ordinary  period  of  flowering  being  winter  and  early 
spring ;  but  that  does  not  answer  the  question  of  what  speoiea 
or  variety  it  is  related  to,  or  rather  to  whieh  it  belongs. 

We  all  know  the  ordinary  white  Cydamen,  that  flowers  before 
its  foliage  very  early  in  the  autumn,  is  a  hardy  one,  blooming 
with  us  about  the  same  time  as  the  autumn  Crocus,  which 
also  presents  itself  without  foliage,  and  in  warm  summers  both 
are  frequently  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  August,  the  ground 
often  dry  and  very  hard  at  the  time,  yet  this  Cydamen  may 
often  be  met  with  a  mass  of  flowers  at  that  time,  nestling  at 
the  root  of  some  plant  or  tree  where  it  is  not  entirdy  shaded. 
But,  somehow,  it  is  very  shy  in  producing  seed  in  sudi  a  position 
oompared  with  the  tender  varieties  when  planted  out  In  sum- 
mer. Perhaps,  however,  the  advantages  given  to  the  latter  in 
the  way  of  leaf  soU  and  the  like  In  which  the  plant  can  bury 
its  seed  vessels  may  conduce  to  its  doing  better  than  one 
whose  seed  would  seem  to  ripen  in  the  winter.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  any  sdf-sown  plants 
of  the  hardy  one  alluded  to,  while  the  other  comes  up  by 
hundreds  in  the  bed  where  the  plants  have  been  grown  in 
summer. 

Kow  the  early  autumn-flowering  hardy  Cydamen  would 
seem  to  be  quite  distinct  In  every  point  of  view  from  the 
greenhouse  class,  but  how  many  reidly  botanic  fomks  the 
latter  ean  lay  claim  to  I  should  like  to  know ;  also  whether 
the  whole  may  not  be  the  result  of  hybridisation,  artificial  or 
naturd,  or  both,  that  has  given  us  Uie  plants  now  so  much 
admired ;  and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  as  wdl  to  drop  many 
of  the  names  that  now  serve  no  further  purpose  than  swdling- 
out  oatdogues  of  such  plants  ?  In  doing  this  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  as  many  varieties  as 
can  be  had,  but  I  ask,  Is  it  right  to  give  such  varieties 
botanicd  names  ?  and  to  ask  some  one  to  define  what  really 
distinctive  spedes  those  under  ordinary  cultivation  consist  of, 
and  whether  gtvmg  such  names  as  C.  ibericum,  ahicanum, 
neapolitannm,  perdeum,  and  others,  may  not  after  all  be 
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■imply  i^iionyms  for  one  and  the  lune  plant  fonnd  in  all  theee 
eoontriee,  but  differing  only  in  a  alight  degree  from  each  other 
from  eanaea  owing  to  their  aojoom  in  their  respeotiye  homes, 
bat  whieh,  when  exported  to  others,  reyert  into  one  and  the 
same  form  7  I  wish  some  one  would  enlighten  as  on  this  head ; 
it  woald  be  aoeeptable  information  to  the  general  pnblic,  while 
to  the  ardent  ealtivator  of  ornamental  yarieties  it  woald  damp 
Mb  aidoar  for  improyement  to  be  told  his  yarieties  had  only 
one  parent.  Beeent  inyestigation  points  to  more  things  than 
QyoUmens  haying  only  one  parent  stock.  In  asking  for  the 
information  alladed  to,  I  think  also  that  some  farther  remarks 
on  the  caltare  of  these  plants  may  possibly  tarn  ap  daring 
the  inquiry. — J.  Bobbon. 


FABSLEY. 
PiBgLiY  retains  the  oharaeter  and  ases  which  it  had  among 
the  Bomans.     Pliny  says,  "  Parsley  is  generally  esteemed ; 
sprigs  of  it  are  floating  in  the  nulk  giyen  for  refreshment  in 


ooantry  places ;  as  a  seasoning  for  saaces  it  is  especially  f a- 
Toored  ;*'  and  he  then  commends  it  as  a  poaltioe  for  weak 
«7tti  and  tomoaxs.  It  is  needless  to  particalarise  the  yarioas 
Idtehen  oses  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  bat  it  may  be  not  so 
irell  known  tiiat  in  England  it  has  been  worn  in  the  hat  '*  in 
a  brayerie,"  which  seems  a  remnant  of  the  practice  of  making 
wiieaUii  ol  it  to  crown  the  yiotors  at  some  of  the  Gredan 


Phillips  says  that  Parsley  was  not  caltiyated  in  England 
until  1548,  the  second  year  of  Edward  yi.*s  reign.  This  may 
be  ao,  bat  we  know  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  garden  plant  in 
our  earliest  books,  and  narserymen  haye  been  specially  assida- 
oiui  to  raise  handsome  carled-leayed  yarieties  for  garnishing 
porpoaei.  The  best  we  haye  seen  is  that  recently  introduced 
1^  Messrs.  Oarfcer  &  Co.,  High  Holbom.  This  is  represented 
in  the  aboye  woodcats,  bat  they  only  approach  to  the  minate- 
neM  of  the  diyisions  of  the  leayes.  Me*8rs.  Carter  A  Co,  haye 
named  it  *'Fem.leayed  Parsley,"  bat  "Fimbriated"  or  **Moss- 
Iflw  "  woald  be  a  more  trath-saggesting  name. 


IiABGB  VERSUS  SMALL  SEED  FOR  PLANTING. 
Db.  GusTiy  Mabsk  has  recently  pablished  a  yery  yalaable 
monograph  on  this  important  sabject,  embodying  the  resalts 
of  m  graait  nomber  of  experiments  and  obseryations  made  by 


him  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Halle  and  Leipsio.  Most 
conyincing  proof  of  the  saperior  yalae  of  large  seed  is  far- 
nished  by  the  resalts  of  some  of  his  experiments  in  the  field. 
Beans  and  Peas  were  planted  in  the  garden,  small  and  large 
seeds  of  each  kind  being  planted  on  adjacent  plots,  the  Beans 
12  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  Peas  in  rows  10  inches  apart 
and  2  inches  apart  in  tiie  row.  Not  only  was  the  crop  care- 
f  ally  haryested  and  measared  when  ripe,  bat  the  progress  of 
growth  was  closely  watched  daring  the  season.  The  larger 
and  more  aniform  growth  of  the  plants  from  the  larger  seeds, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  is  yery  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  condensed  tabalar  form  in  which  we  haye 
arranged  the  resalts  of  these  experiments.  Height  is  giyen  in 
inches  and  weight  in  oances,  if  not  otherwise  specified. 

FUntt  from 

LarfA  Small 

Bbum.  Smo.  8««d. 

Maj  S8rd.—Heifi^t  of  plants 6-8  8—6 

Ayenge  number  of  leaTM. 8  6 

Jona  9th.— Height  of  plants 19-6  10— U 

Jonsllth.— Number  of  plants  in  hkKnn] 45  IS 

June  17th.— AU  the  plants  hi  blossom.    Ten  aTaraae  plants 
taken  np  from  eaeh  plot.    Ayerage  height  of 

plants   S4  » 

ATerage  nomber  of  leares  on  eaeh  plant 18  11 

Aggregate  weight  of  the  ten  plants  when  drj,  in 

grains 887  876 

Joly  81st.  —  Pods  fnllj  formed.  Whole  nomber  of  pods ... .  8488  2,790 
Aogost  6th.— Orop  harrested.     Total  weight  of  Tines  and 

^                    pods  VTr, 219  188 

Weight  of  seed,  first  qoallty 16i  121 

Weli^t  of  seed,  seoond  quality 6  2S 

In  whateyer  way  the  plants  are  compared,  and  howeyer 
minate  the  measarements  that  are  made,  the  adyantage  re- 
mains always  with  the  pUnts  from  the  large  seed.  The  mach 
greater  aniformity  of  growth  cannot  be  shown  in  the  table 
without  taking  too  maoh  space,  bat  it  appears  all  throagh  the 
details  giyen  in  the  original  paper.  To  giye  one  or  two  in- 
stances :  Of  the  ten  plants  taken  ap  Jane  11th  all  bat  one  of 
those  from  the  large  seed  had  its  leayes  as  giyen  in  the  table, 
and  the  odd  one  had  twelye  leayes ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
plants  from  the  small  seed  some  had  ten,  some  eleyen,  and 
some  twelye  leayes,  and  one  had  thirteen.  The  aniformity  of 
the  plants  from  the  large  seed  was  marked.  At  the  rate  giyen 
in  the  aboye  table  the  increased  yield  per  acre  of  seed  of  the 
first  qaality  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  ase  of  large  seed 
rather  than  small  woald  be  260  lbs.  A  simiUr  coarse  of 
experiments  with  Peas  gaye  the  following  resalts  :— 

Plants  from 

Large     BmaU 

Pbas.  Seed.      Seed. 

Iftay  2Srd.— Height  of  plants 6-8        4—6 

June  6th.— Height  of  plants 18     10—12 

June  19th.— Ten  aTerage  plants  taken  np  from  eaeh  plot : 

Average  height  of  these  pUnta 44  84 

Ayerage  number  of  leares 16  18 

Average  weight  of  the  ten  plants,  green 11—6  9 

DittOfdrr 2      1—6 

Jul  J  26th. — Crop  harreeted : 

Total  weight  Of  Tines  and  pods 201         192 

Weight  ofseed,  flr»t  quaUty 48-6  19 

Ditto  seeondquaUty 19  87 

In  the  case  of  the  Peas  as  well  as  of  the  Beans,  the  plants 
from  the  larger  seed  are  better  throaghoat  the  season  than 
those  from  the  small  seed ;  the  saperiority  of  the  former  is 
specially  marked  in  respect  to  the  qaality  of  the  seed  har- 
yested, as  shown  in  the  table. 

Prof.  Lehmann  of  Manich  carried  oat  a  somewhat  simUar 
coarse  of  experiments  with  the  same  plant,  and  with  still 
more  striking  resalts  in  fayoar  of  the  ase  of  large  and  care- 
fally  selected  seed ;  and  in  his  experiments  not  only  did  the 
larger  seed  yield  a  larger  crop  from  the  same  namber  of 
plants,  bat  a  mach  larger  proportion  of  the  small  seed  failed 
to  germinate  in  the  field,  or  at  least  to  send  the  yoang  plants 
to  the  sarface  of  the  groand,  than  of  the  large  seed.— (New 
York  Tribune.) 

THE  POTATO. 

I  BEMBMBXB  it  wss  the  Istc  Dr.  Lindley  who  despondently 
prophesied  the  decadence  of  the  Potato  altogether,  and  it  was 
this  which  caased  me  to  first  rash  into  manas<uript  and  to 
write  as  follows : — 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  general  failare  of  the  Potato  crop 
this  year,  what  I  haye  priyately  arged  relatiye  to  its  caltare 
I  still  maintain.  Pereeyeranee  in  its  caase  mast  be  insisted 
on;  and  in  defiance  of  all  that  grim  foreboders  m^  sing  or 
say  against  it,  I  for  one  intend  to  plant  Potatoes.  Let  men 
say  all  they  can  possibly  say  in  f  cneteUing  its  oertain  destrac- 
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tioDf  I  answer  in  reply.  We  do  not  live  in  Um  ttaief  ifbiui 
wiieaeree  ne  propheta." 

At  the  present  time,  aeoozding  to  the  "  genuine  Potato"  who 
"does  not  like  to  be  nnder-rated,"  it  is  my  ** novelties"  only 
thai  are  to  be  eztingniBhed.  I  am  yery  glad  to  leani  that, 
beeanie  we  shall  still  have  some  kinds  left,  and  my  existenee 
seeins  to  be  woond-np  in  Potatoes  of  some  sort.  Certainly 
the  disease  came  yery  early  this  year,  and  my  seedlings  being 
mostly  earlyish  sorts  would  be  more  likely  to  sailer  moat  this 
season  hj  oonseqnenoe ;  bnt  I  conld  show  yonr  eorrespondent 
as  fine  samples  of  tnbers  in  bnlk  as  eyen  a  Seotohmaa  would 
desire  to  see.  I  neyer  had  a  better  yield  or  one  freer  from 
disease,  espeeially  Beotor  ol  Woodstoek,  thoogh  I  seareely 
remember  the  disease  to  arriye  sooner.  In  nine  sammers  ont 
ol  ten  the  Peronospora  infestans  attacks  as  aboat  the  begin- 
ning of  Aogost,  and  in  nine  seasons  oat  of  ten  the  majority 
of  my  sorts  wonld  be  foond  to  be  ripe  by  then  and  raady  to 
be  taken  safely  from  the  gronnd.  As  to  flatoor,  who  shall 
decide  r  Why,  it  was  written,  to  my  otlsr  astonishmeBt,  by  a 
eonfrh^  in  a  contemporary  m  short  time  ago,  tiiat  by  some  tho 
some  of  perfection  of  a  Potato  shoald  be  no  flavonr  at  all,  bnt 
the  salt  wherewith  it  was  salted  I  I  wonder  how  the  admirers 
of  thai  diotom  would  eaisem  the  Tonbar  Bf  gent !  I  certainly 
haye  endeayoond  to  impart  a  refined  flayoar  into  my  seed- 
Bngs,  and  I  waa  onder  the  impression,  along  with  a  host  of 
friends,  thai  I  had  attained  to  superior  flarvour  in  my  torts. 
The  "DmiBAB  Bbobht"  says  No.  WeU  then  I  wiU  oharit. 
ably  suppose  it  is  uneducated  in  its  tMts,  and  **  Samtia'' 
may  be  enabled  to  taste  more  justly  than  others.— Bobxbt 
Fbnn,  Bectory,  Wooditoek, 


GBAPBB  NOT  GOLOUBINGh-BIBBED  GLASS. 
.  **  B.  H."  on  page  482  narrates  two  instances  of  Grapes  not 
colouring,  the  Tines  being  grown  in  houses  glazed  with  rough 
glass.    He  is  at  a  loss  where  to  attach  the  blame,  and  soUeits 
the  ophuons  of  others  who  can  communicate  their  ezperienea. 

Heayy  cropping  alone  predisposes  to  a  deficiency  of  colour 
in  Grapes ;  in  fact,  if  the  Tines  are  too  hearily  oiopped  the 
Grapes  cannot  colour  weU,  let  the  glass  or  the  soil  be  of  what* 
ever  nature  it  may.  I  think  heayy  cropping  of  his  Black 
Hamburgh  Tines  has  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  which  ho 
complains ;  this  he  can  conclude  if  the  Trentham  Black  which 
coloured  well  in  the  same  house  was  less  hearily  cropped  than 
the  Black  Hamburgh. 

Bat  heavy  eroppiug,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  rdatiyo 
ienn,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  defined  by  any  gtyen  weighi 
of'  fruit  per  yard  of  rod.  The  condition  of  the  Tinea  is  of 
primary  importanea  in  assessing  their  frui^bearing  pewwt. 
A  healthy  Tine  in  a  good  and  well-fed  border  may  be  lightly 
eropped  with  20  lbs.  of  Qrapes,  ydiile  another  of  the  same  size 
may  be  oyeroropped  with  half  that  weight  of  fmit*  We  must, 
therefore,  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Tines,  and  especially 
ttie  borders,  in  detenmning  what  is  a  heayy  and  what  a  light 
crop  of  Grapes.  "  E.  H."  is  eyidently  not  satisfied  with  the 
borders,  for  he  proposes  to  renew  them,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  lack 
of  colour  in  the  Grapes  is  the  oyeroropping  of  tho  Tines. 

I  assume  that  *'  B.  H."  is  an  amateur,  and  as  tho  Tinea  of 
many  are  in  the  same  condition  as  are  his  I  may  usefully  com* 
municate  a  little  instruction  which  I  think  applicable. 

The  first  point  to  ascertain— Is  the  border  well  drained  f 
If  it  is  not  I  should  take  the  border  out ;  but  U  it  i»-if  tho 
water  can  pacs  away  freely  (whether  by  drains  or  a  naturally 
porous  subsoil),  I  should  not  take  up  the  Tines  and  make  an 
entirely  new  border,  as  by  that  operation  time,  Grapes,  and 
money  would  be  wasted.  I  should  remoye  the  snr&oe  soil, 
baring  the  principal  roots.  These  X  should  **  notch  "  at  3-feei 
interyals  by  making  yeriieal  cuts  nearly  to  the  pith,  then  slant- 
ing upward— not  downward,  mind — to  meet  them,  taking  out 
the  pieces.  I  should  then  coyer  the  roots  with  an  inch  of 
small  charcoal  or  rough  wood  ashes,  and  then  4  or  5  inches  of 
fimh  soil.  If  to  this  can  be  added  (In  the  spring,  |ust  prsyious 
to  starting  the  Tines)  fermenting  material  to  raise  the  surfaee 
of  the  border  to  100*"— not  more— a  radical  improyement  cannot 
fail  to  follow.  The  old  roots  will  emit  spongioles,  which  can 
be  kepi  near  the  surface  by  further  dressings  of  soil,  manure, 
and  water.  If  fermenting  material  cannot  be  had,  apply  in 
its  stead  a  heayy  coyering  of  rich  manure,  and  fcei^  roots  will 
be  certainly  but  more  slowly  emitted  than  by  the  aid  of  surface 
heat.  When  once  a  Tine  border  can  be  netted  with  feeding 
roots  to  a  loot  in  depth  from  the  sorlaee  I  em  not  what  in 


below ;  pioyided  the  water  can  paes  spih^.  Grapes  wOl  be  pro* 
doced  aboye  if  the  management  of  the  Tines  is  cerTset.  II 
**  E.  H."  follows  this  practioe  and  traine  tlifaily,  so  thsA  eyerj 
leaf  can  deyslope  itself,  his  Tines  will  improye ;  bnt  it  mnst  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  growths  must  be  dispoesd  BMne  thinhf 
under  rough  than  under  clear  glaes.  Every  ny  of  light  & 
important,  and  every  leaf  must  be  free. 

I  will  now  state  that  I  do  not  eensider  rough  glass  suited 
for  yineries,  and  my  reasons  for  so  thinUng.  In  mj  neigh- 
bour's garden  are  a  pair  of  yineries.  They  are  large,  and  were 
oected  at  great  cost,  and  wars  giaaed  with  rough  glsiss.  Tli^ 
have  long  been  in  the  can  of  a  good  gasdener,  Imt  to  colour 
the  Grapes  he  had  to  reduce  the  bunehee  to  less  than  a  "hdf 
crop ;"  to  those  Tines  it  was  really  a  full  crop.  The  glass,  he 
was  satisfied,  was  at  fault,  but  the  expense  of  reglaring  with 
clear  glass  could  not  be  incurred.  One  day  a  bright  thought 
stniek  him  that  the  fjbn  in  tlie  yineries,  which  war  rough* 
and  in  the  frames,  which  was  dear,  was  of  the  sane  sine.  He 
measured  and  found  it  so,  and  then  with  his  men  set  to  woik 
and  exchanged  the  glasses,  finding  sufficient  clear  glass  from 
the  frames  to  glaae  one  yinery,  the  other  remaining  rough- 
glazed.  The  additional  light  efleeted  a  great  improyement* 
much  larger  crops  of  Grapes  being  perfected  than  in  the  other 
division,  all  the  Tlnee  hasing  ttie  saoM  border  trsalment  and 
temperatuw. 

In  hak  snuBj  •QaamersTinsa  will  flonriahundertough  glass ; 
but  in  a  dull  sasaon  like  the  laai,  and  eapecially  whero  much 
siiiflsial  heai  eoald  not  be  affoided,  rough  glass  is  a  great 
obsfcads  io  the  ptodnotlBn  of  good  and  satisfaetJary  crops  of 
Grapes. 

With  better  soei^astleB  and  in  ayengs  seaaona  "B.  H.*» 
may  find  his  '^nsa  sufficiently  improved  to  provent  him  ineur- 
ring  the  expense  of  reglszhig ;  but  if  expense  is  not  an  objeei 
he  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  thehr  improvement  wonld  be 
proportionally  greater  if  they  could  have  the  advanlage  of 
moro  light — dear  glass.^A  Nobthuoi  GAxomnM, 


NOTBS  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Wa  haye  haiiBSBi  to  ussome  spedmsas  of  Fmsn's  Oburid 
Eajlb,  yarioueitt  edour,  and  dsaiimble  for  timee  who' use  such 
garnishing. 

A  iiiiaaawmiHiai  HgfB  tliai  a  meat  vbaobur  Bosi  ia 

Baron  J 


Tnn  priess  of  admission  to  the  Oaaamiu  Pazjcb  aro 

reduced  to  la.  on  csdiaaiy  8aterdagrf»  end  64.  on  cadinary 
lAmdafa 

TEEB  BUOALTFTUS  GLOBULUS  AS  A  FBOMOSBB 
OF  HBALTH  IN  1CAB8HY  PLAGBS. 

A  nw  yean  ago  paragraphs  went  the  round  of  tlin  papers 
extolling  the  yirtnea  of  the  Bucalyptus  globulus  in  rendering 
marshy  places  in  subtropiod  and  temperate  regions  moro 
hedthy,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  asserted  that  the  plant  had  the 
power  of  expdling  feyer  entirely  from  such  districts.  Thia 
ydnd^le  propttty  seemed  almoat  too  good  to  be  ersditsd, 
although  freah  eyidence  kept  iortheoming  of  its  cffleaey  in 
that  respect— hi  fact,  it  seemed  that  the  friends  and  adasiran 
of  this  yduaUe  tree  wen  likely  to  ruin  ita  qualifles*iena  by 
aasuming  a  too  extnysgant  podtion  lot  them,  and  tiie  con- 
seqnenee  waa  thai  for  some  time  afterwards  we  heard  no  moro 
of  the  Bucdyptua  and  iU  yirtues,  and  some  sceptics  went 
the  length  of  asserting  that  ita  qualifioations  in  the  wayindt* 
cated  extended  no  further  than  the  same  number  of  Willowa 
might  iiaye  done;  in  other  words,  that  the  Eucdypius  wa* 
only  to  be  credited  for  asaisthDg  to  dry  up  tiie  manh  on  which 
it  waa  growing,  which  might  be  moro  effcetnaUy  done  by 
drainage. 

This,  perhaps,  was  drawing  a  eoncludon  from  woiits  at 
home,  without  conddering  the  difference  which  dhnale,  dina*- 
tion,  oostlinees  of  labour,  and  seyerd  other  things  intsr- 
yened  to  render  comparison  imposdUe.  It  is  posdble  timi 
the  Bucdyptus  may  yet  be  of  serriee,  and  it  may  even  deuuie 
aU  the  qudities  its  gndest  admiren  attribuU  to  it.  Be  this» 
huwever,  as  it  may— and  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  its  merits, 
nor  yet  admit  them  to  the  fall— I  am  pleased  again  to  see  it 
once  more  brought  before  the  public,  end  in  a  manner  Uhdly 
to  didt  some  useful  observations.  Withoniinany  way  esm- 
mitting  myself  to  any  opinion  on  the  ease,  I  strongly  i 
mend  it  to  the  eonaideEation  of  my  gardening  "*  ^ 
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•ipedAlly  to  ihon  aiboat  emignifaig  to  •  wsrmfir  eonntry  tban 
aieat  Britain,  and  any  light  that  ean  be  thrown  on  th«  matter 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  paUie  «t  large;  for  the  merita  of  qoi- 
ninei,  gM«t  and  ^MlaaUa  ae  they  «ra,  were  «ot  known  ft  few 
years  ago,  while  at  the  present  time  e^ery  quarter  of  the  globe 
adndtB  its  yalnable  qztalltiee.  A^gning  fxom  that,  we  ha^e  no 
right  to  donbt  the  ntility  of  the  Bnealyptns  ae  a  health-pre- 
flwrring  agent.  At  tin  present  it  is  only  employed  in  England 
as  ft  sobtropieal  deeorattTe  plant,  where,  from  its  distniot 
form,  and  also  eolonr  of  the  stems  and  foliage,  it  is  rery 
ornamental.— J.  B. 


OLD  TB£ES« 


WnUi  done,  "Badigal  Consibtatiyb  ! ''  what  a  snggestiye 
letter  is  that  of  yonrs  about  old  trees  on  page  581.  I  heartily 
agree  with  eyery  word  of  it,  and  hasten  to  oontribnte  my  quota 
upon  so  eongenial  a  snbjeet,  and  one,  too,  of  snoh  great 
importanee. 

I  will  at  onoe  proeeed  to  offer  a  few  hinta  on  the  Talae  of  old 
fniit  trees.  I  have  had  trees  of  Green  Gage  Plum  in  many 
forms,  from  elosely  proned  dwarf  bushes  up  to  tall  unprnned 
standards,  and  it  is  a  singular  faot  that  I  haye  neyer  had  auoh 
fine  Green  Gages  as  I  used  to  obtain  at  Egerton  off  a  eouple  of 
▼eiT  old  fan-shaped  trees  trained  to  an  east  wall.  These  trees 
had  spurs  projeeting  quite  a  foot  from  the  branohes,  many  of 
whieh  were  aotually  deoaying  and  hollow,  and  yet  most  of  the 
fruit  was  absolutely  magnifieent,  betokening  sueh  inherent 
yigour  in  the  sturdy  old  trees  as  enabled  them,  eyen  in  deeay, 
to  bear  the  palm  from  trees  quite  free  from  deoay  or  disease  of 
any  kind.  I  allude  to  this  faot  because  it  taught  me  neyer  to 
lay  yiolent  hands  upon  old  fruit  trees  or  to  adopt  hasty  or 
sweeping  measures  to  remodel  or  improye  them.  It  was  a 
lesson  of  the  greatest  yalue  to  me,  for  preyioualy  I  had  been 
somewhat  of  an  ardent  reformer  in  the  treatment  of  such  old 
trees,  regarding  orooked  limbs  and  large  spurs  as  monstrori- 
ties.  Well,  there  they  were  together  with  a  grand  old  Apricot, 
ft  Jargonelle,  and  Beuxrd  Diel  Pear,  and  an  immense  old  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  all  with  crooked  limbs  and  rugged  bark,  unkempt 
ftnd  semi-wild ;  but  then  they  gaye  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it, 
ftnd  when  yisitors  used  to  ezdaim  at  my  droU-lookiog  trees 
ftnd  perchanoe  go  away  with  a  somewhat  doubtful  opinion  of 
their  management,  I-eonsidered  myself  anything  but  an  object 
of  pity,  regarding  my  bushels  of  Figs  and  Apricots  and  my 
splendid  Gages  and  JargoneUes  as  so  fair  an  equiyalent  for  an 
nnsightly  tree  or  two,  that  I  would  certainly  not  exchange  them 
for  their  trim  young  trees,  and  dozen  or  two  of  fruit,  upon  any 
consideration.  These  obseryations  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
flomewhat  antagonistic  to  what  was  said  lately  about  old  Peach 
ftnd  Nectarine  trees,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  so ;  for  while  I 
was  content  to  do  no  more  with  ttie  Plum,  Pears,  Apricot,  and 
Fig  than  to  thin  crowded  inraiidies  and  to  keep  all  within 
hounds,  some  old  Peach  trees  were  cut  quite  down  and  made 
to  throw  young  wood  as  was  stated. 

Apricot  trees  are  proyerbially  tender  subjecte ;  canker  rides 
rampant  oyer  the  majority  of  them,  destroying  here  a  brandh, 
there  half  a  tree,  or  perchanoe  killing  the  tree  outright,  afiting 
in  ft  Mbd,  oapvicioas,  fthaost  mysterious  manner.  And  yet  all 
ftTB  not  prone  to  suffer  from  its  insidioos  attacks.  There  are 
notable  exceptions  in  trees  both  young  and  old,  but  the  meat 
remarkable  are  those  yery  old  trees  like  that  at  Bgerton,  hale, 
sturdy,  and  yigorous,  without  a  Uemidi,  and  yielding  year  by 
year  ftbundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  Sudi  trees  ftie  by  no 
means  uncommon,  ftnd  they  are,  in  my  opfaiion,  just  so  many 
esaimpleB  of  the  good  effeets  of  suitable  stocks,  the  result  of 
ehanoe  rather  than  of  any  wisdom  or  penetration  of  those  in 
whose  hands  the  trees  originated.  I  am  conyinoed  that  a  fall 
and  sufficient  trial  has  not  yet  been  giyen  to  this  matter,  and 
that  ft  .great  deal  has  yat  to  be  ieamad  on  the  selsetion  of 
stodoi  which  are  best  suited  to  certain  soils.  This  subject, 
^WBver,  I  m^y  approach  at  a  future  time. 

The  tmatment  of  old  Apple  trees  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
impartanee  to  receiye  fall  justice  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  but 
It  may  be  well  to  touch  a  little  upon  its  more  salient  points. 
This  may  be  done  with  some  confidence,  as  I  haye  had  seyeral 
orchftxda  ot  such  trees  in  my  hands  at  different  times.  Their 
ahazaAteriatios  are  moss-laden  crowded  branches-HSome  decay- 
ing, others  dead,  yet  as  a  mis  haying  abundant  healthy 
hranohas  thickly  set  with  bloom  buds,  the  centre  of  the  trees 
A  dense  thiekst,  and  with  many  of  the  outer  branohes  closely 
oyerlapping  each  other,  usually  decked  with  a  doud  of  loyely 
pink-tipped  blossom  in  spring,  followed  in  fayourable  seasons 


hj  an  abiuidant  tawp  of  i^it,  a  large  proportion  of  wfMi  is, 
howeyer,  yery  small. 

Kow  let  tM  take  the  ease  of  «  young  manf^esh  from  a  first- 
olass  establiebment  where  only  trees  of  olean  growth  and 
model  form  were  to  be  found,  taking  charge  of  sueh  an 
orshard  of  old  trees.  Well  may  we  inquhie,  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  and  that  too  not  without  anxiety,  for  has  he  not  been 
taught  that  an  crowded  growth— aye,  and  crowded  fruit  too- 
ls wrong?  that  in  order  to  ke^  a  fruit  tree  healthy  air  and 
light  must  circulate  freely  iamong  its  brandies?  If  his  train- 
ing has  simply  made  a  routine  practitioner  of  him,  workiBg 
strictly  by  line  and  rule,  his  treatment  of  the  trees  is  pretty 
oertain  to  be  wrong ;  but  if  he  be  a  thoughtful  man,  and  has 
come  to  recognise  ^e  fact  that  ^hese^ure  exceptions  to  all 
rules,  and  sees,  moreoyer,  that  one  such  is  before  him,  he  will 
proceed  with  caution  and  prudence,  waiting  and  watching  for 
a  season  or  two,  trying  simj^e  measures  upon  a  few  trees, 
and  so  ayoiding  any  yery  glaring  blunder,  for  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  old  trees  is  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  season 
or  two. 

The  results  of  considerable  experience  teach  me  that  it  is 
wrong  to  much  thin  the  growth  of  old  Apple  trees ;  that  para- 
sitical lichens  are  not  hurtful  to  the  thick  old  bark ;  that  there 
is  always  an  ample  play  of  light  and  air  among  their  branches 
to  promote  health,  howeyer  dense  may  be  the  growth;  and 
that  the  firuit  is  quite  as  useful  as  that  of  younger  trees, 
although  nraoh  of  it  is  small.  The  mode  of  treatment  which 
is  therefore  usually  followed  is  simply  to  cut  away  all  dead 
branches,  to  dust  some  quicklime  upon  the  smaller  branches 
on  a  damp  winter  day,  and  then  to  leaye  them  alone.  Simple 
enough,  is  it  not,  and  yery  different  to  the  energetic  measures 
which  one  so  frequently  meets  with  ?  Neyer  shall  I  forget  the 
dismal  aspect  of  a  quaint  old  rectory  garden  which  I  once  saw 
after  it  had  undergone  the  manipulation  of  a  **  new  hand." 
What  had  been  picturesque  and  tolerably  productiye  old  trees 
were  shorn  of  all  their  beauty  and  yery  much  of  their  utility ; 
hacked  and  trimmed  into  conyentional  form,  daubed  oyer  with 
a  thiek  coating  of  whitewash,  there  they  stood  in  gaunt  un- 
sightliness  a  miserable  example  of  misguided  zeal  and  faulty 
practice  arising  from  oyerweening  assurance  and  thoughtless- 
ness.— ^Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


GBOS  GOLMA^  GBAPE. 

In  your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  you  ask  for  the  experience  of 
growers  of  the  aboye  Grape.  We  haye  here  three  Vines  of  it, 
all  of  which  haye  finished-off  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  The 
bunches  ayerage  4  lbs.  weight ;  the  berries  are  of  an  immense 
size,  from  4  to  4)  inches  in  circumference,  and  as  black  as 
sloes.  They  were  quite  ripe  at  the  end  of  September.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  bunches  stiU  hanging,  and  the  berries  are 
as  plump  as  when  first  ripe,  thus  coitflrming  Mr.  Icon's 
opinion  as  to  its  being  a  late-keeping  Grape. 

As  to  quality  Mr.  Wildsmith*s  opinion  is,  that  when  better 
known  it  will  prove  a  formidable  riyal  to  Lady  Downe's.  It 
requires  a  strong  heat  to  grow  it  well,  and  takes  a  longer  time 
to  colour  and  ripen  than  anor  other  Grape  I  know. — ^Zeqb. 
TuBTOH,  Foremtm,  The  Oardenif  EeeJ^U, 


Spbnt  Hops  fob  MAxnro  Hotbbmi.— The  wsy  I  used  <lhttn 
was  as  follows :  In  any  cold  pit  or  frame  that  mi^t  be  at 
liberty  I  sunpty  placed  the  hops  on  the  top  of  aivjoarions 
hotbed  — that  is  to  say,  if  there  was  head  room  enough 
between  the  old  bed  and  the  glass  to  add  from  18  to  16  inches 
of  hops.  They  are  apt  to  heat  yiolently  if  placed  too  thidfly 
together,  and  require  some  watching ;  but  I  found  them  a 
capital  medium  for  softwooded  plants.  They  are  apt  to  ran 
yery  close  together;  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  there  is  any 
old  tan  which  might  preyiously  haye  done  duty  for  ho<%eds, 
to  riddle  it  oyer  and  take  the  small  out,  the  rough  to  be 
equally  mixed  with  the  hops,  and  the  bed  will  not  heat  Bo 
yiolently  and  will  be  more  lasting  than  if  made  of  hops  alone. 
— G.B.A. 


OUB  BOBDBB  FLOWEBS— BPIIXEBWOKEB. 

Wx  wonder  why  such  strange-sounding  terms  were  giyen  to 
flowers,  names  which  now  are  seldom  used.  The  family  in 
hand  is  only  a  small  one,  but  if  small  must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  Oommelynas  axe  dwarf  plants  of  pleasing  haUt,  with  a 
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iiUit. 


nrofoiionof  loyeljbliiefloiftn.  C.  eoBlestii  if  nid  to  be  f lom 
Boath  Amerioa.  I  fidl,  howerer,  to  fee  any  diflezenoe  between 
thif  f  peeiefl  and  C.  taberoea.  C.  hiztella  if  a  yery  deaiiable 
I^aat  and  ought  to  be  more  frequantly  cnltiTated.  0.  ereeta 
and  othezf  might  be  named  aUo  as  attraetiTe  border  plantf . 
In  height  and  eolonr  th^  are  of  mneh  Uie  fame  appearanoe. 
0.  eoBlee tif  alba  if  very  die tinot,  and  if  an  aoqnifition  to  all 
eoUeotionf  of  hardy  plantf.  To  grow  them  to  perfeetion  they 
muf t  be  well  cared  for.  They  fhonld  have  thorough  drainage. 
or  their  flefhy  rootf  are  liable  to  perish.  They  like  a  fheltered 
bnt  open  fimny  fitnation,  and  ffhonld  not  nUn  for  want  of 
water.  They  require  a  moderately  rich  free  oompoe t ;  good  f  andy 

. I   IS    I 


amonnt  of  earn  beetowed  npon 
for  a  long  time.— YiBiTAf. 


Tl^y 


THB  FLOWEB  GARDEN  AT  HABDWIC3K  HALL. 

Wa  append  a  plan  of  the  flower  garden  at  Hardwiok  HaQ. 
whieh  wae  deforibed  laa t  week.  In  the  design  the  initialf  of 
the  Oonnteffl  of  Shrewsbury  haye  the  fame  prominenee  that 
if  given  them  on  many  portiona  of  the  old  manaion.  The  plaa 
if  engraved  on  a  very  unall  fcale,  bat  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  garden  is  afforded  by  the  earriage  drive  whieh  travonw. 
the  bedfl ;  and  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  large  fheeta  of  eolonrv 
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NODSE 
ng.  9.~PLA]r  ov  nowia  aiasxH  at  kabowick  ball. 


9,'  Mlanonlain  WQIlAm  Tbompion,  odg«d  vith  Btodhys  buutta. 
8,  Ftolargoidma  Axnvwifh  (TOiy  good),  odg«d  with  LobdiA  ipeoiOM- 

6*,  Omlkrn,^SawJSSMSid^ihmxt^UaA  of  Yvtena  Poipto  Klag,  tdgad 
with  Bnonymoi  japonieaa  yarifgatiu.  . .  ^   ^.  ...     m  ^  ,» 

6,0tatra,PdMgODinxa  Loid PiOmmrton, endwtod  wi*bP.  OtoOi  of  QiM 
edged  with  LobdiA  ipeeloM,siid  maigiiMd  with  Beheteito  aeoond* 

7,  Ontnnnr  Agentiim  (Uae),  next  Pakigoaiiiiii  BtelU.  edged  with  Oolden 


loam  and  peat  in  eqnal  parte » with  a  little  well-decompofed 
dnng»  leaf  monld,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  fandy  grit  and  charcoal  duft  well  mixed  together  to  the 
depth  of  18  inehef ,  will^prove  a  fnitable  element  for  them  to 
develope  themselves  in. 

In  some  sitoations  the  plants  will  stand  throngh  onr  ordi- 
nary winters,  but  it  if  advisable  to  protect  the  crowns  from 
froflt  and  wet  by  some  dry  material,  or,  what  is  better,  to  lift 
them  in  antnmn  and  store  them  in  sand,  but  not  too  dry,  in 
some  cool  place  free  from  frost.  They  ^onld  be  examined 
during  the  winter,  ae  th^  are  liable  at  timee  to  decay.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  spring 
in  gentle  heat  and  the  seedlings  grown  on,  hardened  off,  and 
pUmted  oot  in  May  or  Jane;  or  they  may  be  increased  by 
division  when  growth  has  commenced  in  spring.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  when  well  grown  they  are 
omamentaL    Ae  border  flowers  they  cannot  fail  to  repay  any 


8,  Beariet  DfthUee. 

9,  HoUlee  of  different  eorti. 

10,  Centre, PeUzgonfaun  Oonelr,  thn  axowef  P. Mjoe,  n«ct Behdr CiMtle 

Beet,  edged  with  OatMttnm. 

11,  Btanderd  Boeee  in  the  eentie  of  eeeh  bed,  end  flUed-in  with  Feliigo- 

ttiomi  light  end  dedc  alternately  planted. 
13,  Oaniage  dxfte. 
la,  Vlag  walk  np  to  front  door, 
li,  l4age  Oeder  treea. 
16,  Xiodge  and  wtranee. 

may  be  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  plantiag 
which  waf  adopted  daring  the  paet  feae on. 


BOSE-GBAFTINa  ON  BOOTS  OF  THB  BBIAB. 

SoMi  prefer  for  stocks  the  Manetti,  some  the  Dog  Boae, 
others  the  Dog  Bose  fcedling ;  but  I  prefer  the  rootf  of  the 
Dog  Bofe  or  Briar.  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  before ;  it  has  every  advantage  over  all  other  modea 
at  this  season  of  increasing  stock.  The  old  plan  either  budded 
or  grafted  affords  but  one  plant  on  one  stock,  but  by  grafting 
on  the  roots  you  get  many  stocks  to  operate  on ;  for  if  you  go 
to  the  wood  and  lift  an  old  Briar  you  will  find  it  will  give  you 
a  good  many  rootstocks.  I  lift  and  cut  off  the  roots  and  put 
them  into  a  basket  of  damp  moff.  If  not  convenient  to 
operate  immediately  I  put  them  in  damp  soil,  and  graft  on  a 
rainy  day  under  cover. 
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Any  strong-growing  Bose  root  will  answer,  bat  the  Briar  is 
the  best.  Now  is  the  time  to  graft  and  until  the  seoond  week 
in  Maroh,  bat  the  sooner  the  better.  Most  of  them  will  bloom 
the  same  season  if  we  like  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

When  the  Doke  of  Edinbnrgh  first  came  to  me  the  first 
week  in  February  I  eat  off  the  top,  pat  it  on  to  the  Briar  root, 
and  in  Aogust  I  had  one  of  the  finest  blooms  I  eyer  had  of 
that  yariety. 

I  have  jost  receiyed  most  of  what  I  consider  the  best  new 
Tarieties,  and  in  a  few  days  their  tops  will  be  on  the  Briar  roots 
grafted  in  the  ordinaiy  way  and  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
ooyering  the  union  quite  oyer,  and  the  ground  coyered  with 
2  or  8  inehes  of  sawdust.  Large  roots  I  wedge-graft,  small 
roots  I  whip.  All  the  Ferpetuals  will  make  roots  for  them- 
■elyes,  and  by  this  plan  we  seldom  see  a  Briar  sucker.— J.  C, 
Felton  Park  Oarderu, 


the  winter ;  but  by  growing  C.  altemifolius  yariegatus  in  a 
rich  compost  it  is  apt  to  reyert  to  the  normal  type.  It  should 
therefore  be  grown  in  sand.  Too  much  water  cannot  be  giyen 
to  these  plants  during  the  growing  season ;  the  pots  in  fact 
should  stand  in  water.  A  supply  of  plants  may  be  quickly 
raised  from  seed,  and  will  do  something  to  fill  what  is  now  the 
greatest  blank  in  garden  embellishment — streamlet  and  water 
decoration. 


PAPYBUS  ANTIQUORUM. 
Wi  figure  this  example  of  the  Sedges  as  being  typical  of  an 
ornamental  family  of  plants,  and  as  being  remarkable  for  the 
important  purposes  to 
which  it  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  not  only  the  plant 
from  which  the  an- 
cients   made     their 
paper,  but  it  gave  to 

Saper  its  name.  In 
yria  the  plant  was 
known  by  the  name 
of  habeer,  whence 
came  the  ^spoliation 
Papyrus. 

This  plant  has  been 
employed  for  yarious 
purposes;  its  leayes 
by  being  twisted  were 
eonyerted  into  ropes, 
and  from  its  fibre 
cloth  has  been  made. 
The  rootatocks  when 
yoong  axe  sweet  and 
nutriilons,  and  are 
used  as  food;  but 
when  old  they  become 
woody,  and  are  then 
moulded  into  cups 
and  other  utensils. 
With  the  rays  of  ito 
nmbels  of  flowers  the 
"Egyptians  made 
ohapfets  for  the  heads* 

of  their  gods,  and  under  the  arms  of  a  great  many  mummies 
a  small  bunch  of  the  Papyrus  is  found;  and  probably  it  was 
of  this  plant  that  the  *'  ark  of  bulrushes  ^*  was  made  in  which 
Pharaoh's  daughter  foond  the  infant  Moses. 

In  its  natiye  habitat  it  grows  in  marshy  ground  to  the  height 
of  8  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  large  compound  nmbel  of 
flowers,  haying  long  filiform  inyolucres,  as  represented  in  the 
engraying.  It  is  an  elegant  and  stately  plant,  easily  cultiyated 
as  a  stoye  aquatic,  and  is  increased  from  seeds  or  diyision  of 
the  roots. 

More  particularly  is  it  oseful,  perhaps,  as  a  subtropical  plant 
for  plaeing  on  the  margins  of  ornamental  water  in  the  summer 
months,  for  which  purpose,  with  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  it  is  well  adapted.  When  so  employed  these  plants 
produce  a  distinct  and  effectiye  feature  in  garden  ornamenta- 
tion. A  few  of  the  spedee  haye  been  appropriately  employed 
in  the  streamlets  at  Battersea  Park,  where  nothing  seems  to 
be  oyerlooked. 

The  Oyperoses,  which  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  are 
miniature  forma  of  this  family,  growing  2  or  8  feet  in  height. 
They  an  amongst  the  most  elegant  of  table  and  decoratiye 
plants,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  all  of  them  will  flourish  in 
water  or  in  moist  places  in  the  garden  during  the  summer. 
0.  altemifolius,  the  Umbrella  Sedge  of  Madagascar,  and  its 
▼ariegated  form,  are  the  most  familiar  and  nseful,  although 
there  are  a  dozenother  species  equally  easy  of  culture,  0.  longus 
being  hardy.  The  tropical  species  require  heat,  rich  soil,  and 
•hnndanee  of  water  daring  the  summer,  and  may  be  safely 
~  in  a  temperature  of  50*",  or  eyen  lower,  throughout 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 
The  Hollyhock  is  the  noblest  of  all  florists*  flowers.  Tower- 
ing aboye  aU  its  neighbours  like  a  giant,  and  in  almost  eyery 
shade  of  colour,  we  know  no  other  pluit  that  could  take  its 
place.  What  other  could  giye  such  a  bold  appearance  to  mixed 
borders?  Its  flowers  will  also  bear  a  yery  fayourable  com- 
parison with  most  florist  flowers,  and  stands  of  its  cut  blooms 
form  yery  appropriate  companions  to  the  Dahlia,  not  only  on 
the  exhibition  table,  but  almost  in  lUl  positions.  In  fact  the 
two  are  so  thoroughly  united  together  in  my  mind  that  they 
&lmost  seem  inseparable.  As  back  lines  to  broad  flower  bor- 
ders they  are  in  my 
opinion  unsurpassed, 
the  noble  bearing  of 
the  Hollyhock  adding 
to  the  maesiye  beauty 
of  the  Dahlia. 

It  forms  no  part  of 
my  intention  in  the 
following  notes  to 
trace  the  history  and 
gradual  yet  rapid  im- 
proyement  of  the  Hol- 
lyhock by  the  skill  of 
the  florist.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose toknowit  wasin- 
troduced  from  China 
—  a  yciy  different- 
looking  plant  to  what  ' 
we  have  it  at  the 
present  day.  It  will 
under  certain  condi- 
tions endure  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  Bri- 
tain— a  drcumstanoe 
I  neyer  adyise,  as  I 
consider  it  quite  wor- 
thy the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  during 
winter,  and  that  is 
the  only  protection 
it  requiros  except  in 
sharp  weather,  when  a  little  extra  covering  is  adyisable.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Malyaoes,  which  implies  that  the  plant 
requires  plenty  of  light  and  water.  In  giying  my  method  of 
successfully  growing  the  plant  I  will  flrst  say  that  it  is  my 
usual  practice  to  have  at  least  the  half  of  my  stock  young 
plants  eyery  year,  belieying  they,  in  common  with  many  other 
plants,  produce  better  indiyidnal  blooms  than  do  old  plants ; 
and  by  haying  two  sets,  old  and  young,  the  period  of  flowering 
is  prolonged,  the  old  coming  earlier  into  bloom  than  the  young 
plants. 

For  many  years  after  becoming  a  grower  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Hollyhock  there  was  no  other  mode  known  to  me  of 
increasing  the  stock  exoept  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  single  eyes,  before  the  stems  had  become  hard  in  the 
autumn.  With  cuttings  I  found  considerable  annoyance  at 
times  through,  I  belieye,  my  anxiety  to  push  them  too  quickly 
with  heat.  After  a  time  I  had  pretty  fair  success  with 
putting  the  cuttings  into  a  cold  place  until  they  were  fairly 
callused ;  when  introducing  them  into  a  little  bottom  heat  they 
emitted  roots  immediately.  Since  grafting  became  known  to 
me,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  may  say  I  haye 
alone  adopted  that  mode  of  propagation.  I  usually  graft  early 
in  February.  The  young  shoots  that  spring  from  the  stems 
are  taken  off  the  same  as  for  cuttings.  A  slice  is  taken  off  the 
side  with  a  dean  sharp  knife ;  a  corresponding  sUoe  is  takftn 
off  a  piece  of  root,  both  fitted  nicely  together,  a  small  pin 
being  thrust  through  both  to  keep  them  from  shifting;  then 
bind  with  mat,  pot  in  nice  friable  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in 
smart  bottom  heat  and  shade  carefully.    In  eight  days  or  so 
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the  grafts  will  be  taken  and  the  pots  filled  with  tootB»  when 
more  light  and  air  miut  be  giyen,  gradually  inuring  them  to 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  frame.  The  planti  will  now  be 
ready  for  a  shift  into  5  and  6.ineh  pote,  and  shonld  neyer  be 
allowed  to  reeeiye  a  eheck  till  planting  out  during  the  firtt 
days  of  April. 

We  nanally  plant  in  linee  8  feet  apart ;  if  in  open  sqnazee, 
4  feet  between  the  rowa  and  8  feet  between  the  plants.  In 
planting  always  plant  the  stake  first,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  braising  or  breaking  the  roots ;  and  our  praetioe  is 
to  leaye  the  empty  pot  beside  the  plant,  so  that  we  haye  a 
eoyering  at  hand  in  case  of  frost,  but  neyer  leaye  the  pots  oyer 
them  when  not  aetnally  required,  nor  neyer  allow  the  plants  to 
snifer  for  want  of  moisture.  They  require  an  abundance  of  water 
in  dry  weather.  Syringe  also  tlie  foliage  on  the  eyenings  of 
fine  days,  both  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  foliage,  so  that 
red  spider  may  not  gain  a  footing.  As  the  spikes  rise  tie 
securely  to  the  stake  and  pinch  out  the  side  shoots.  In  some 
instances  when  the  spikes  are  extra  strong  I  haye  pinched  the 
side  shoots  at  the  second  joint  and  left  them  for  a  time. 
Thin-out  the  blooms  so  that  they  may  not  be  oyererowded  on 
the  spike,  and  when  th^  begin  to  show  colour  place  something 
behind  the  flower  to  set  them  out  a  little  from  the  spike,  and 
top  the  spikes  at  8  or  9  feet  from  the  ground.  Early  in  June 
I  always  giye  tbem  a  good  heayy  top-Aressing  of  rich  manure, 
and  if  the  weather  proyes  dry  at  the  time  giying  them  also  a 
complete  soaking  of  water.  Wi\!h  the  aid  of  the  mnlehing  they 
do  not  become  quickly  dry  again. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance, 
as  no  after-management  can  compensate  lor  it  if  defectiyely 
performed.  In  the  autumn  I  manure  heayily  and  trench 
deeply.  Alter  lying  as  rough  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  during  winter  I  again  trench  it  oyer  in  spring,  knock- 
ing it  well  about  and  breaking  it  up.  I  haye  grown  Hollyhocks 
on  the  same  piece  of  groxmd  for  years,  and  instead  of  finding 
them  deteriorate  through  such  a  course,  on  the  contrary  haye 
found  them  improye,  through  no  doubt  the  ground  being  so 
thoroughly  wrought  and  deeply  cultiyated,  which  I  consider  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else  in  cultiyating  the  HoUy- 
hook  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

I  append  the  names  of  a  few  out  of  my  collection  that  I 
consider  worthy  of  cultiyation,  belieying  they  are  such  yarietiee 
as  anyone  may  choose  from  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Brilliant,  Girde,  Hugh  Smith,  John  Gair,  John  Coekbum, 
John  Stewart,  Jane  Wilson,  James  Dalgleish,  Lady  H.  Camp- 
bell, Lady  Galloway,  Lady  Bglinton,  Lady  W.  W.  Wynne, 
Lord  Stanley,  Miss  Toung,  Mrs.  James  Laing,Mrs.  B.B.  Todd, 
Octoroon,  Pirate,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Begent,  B.  T.  Mcintosh, 
B.  G.  Boss,  Buby  Queen,  and  Soyereign.— J.  B.  S. 


EUPHOBBIA  JAGQUINI^FLOBA  AS  A  WALL 
PLANT. 

Fob  affordiog  brilliant  sprays  of  flowers  set  in  elegant 
foliage  this  fayourite  winter  plant  is  almost  unriyalled.  Its 
straggling  habit  is  not  fayourable  to  the  formation  of  hand- 
some specimens,  yet  with  the  aid  of  wire  pyramids  attractiye 
plants  may  be  produced.  Small  plants  more  or  less  compact 
may  also  be  had  by  pinching  in  the  early  spring  months  when 
the  plants  are  in  free  growth,  but  the  pinching  should  not  be 
continued  alter  the  month  of  June.  Small  plants,  lioweyer,  of 
rather  loose  habit  are  often  specially  suitable  for  many  de- 
corafciye  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  affording  a  graceful  fringe, 
also  for  intermixing  in  an  informal  manner  with  groups  of 
fine-loliaged  plants.  Plants  of  yarious  sizes  should  therefore 
always  be  grown  in  pots  in  numbers  suited  to  the  decoratiye 
requirements  of  all  gardens  which  afford  conyeniencesfor  their 
eultiyation. 

There  is  no  better  mode  of  growing  small  decoratiye  plants 
than  by  striking  the  young  shoots  yery  early  in  spring,  in- 
serting them  in  sand  and  eoyering  with  beUglasses,  plunging 
the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80**  to  90^  When  rooted  they 
must  be  potted-off,  and  be  placed  in  a  yery  light  position  in 
the  plant  stoye.  The  plants  flourish  remarkably  well  when 
plunged  in  a  dung  frame,  the  temperature  at  night  being  kept 
at  60°  to  65''.  In  the  summer  months  the  lights  may  with 
adyantsge  be  remoyed  entirely  during  warm  nights,  when  the 
air  and  dew  will  promote  their  sturdy  growth»in  faet,  they 
may  be  giyen  the  same  treatment  that  is  suitable  for  Poin- 
settias.  At  no  time  should  they  be  oyerpotted  not{  suffer  for 
want  of  water.    The^  soil  [should  consist  of  lumpy  peat  and 


loam  in  equal  parts^  with  a  free  admiztnn  of  ehiieoai  and 
silyer  sand. 

But  not  more  useful  are  these  plants  for  decoratiye  purposes 
than  for  proyiding  brilliant  sprays  to  be  cut  for  yarious  modes 
of  indoor  decoration.  When  grownfor  this  purpose  the  plants 
should  be  planted  out  and  be  trained  to  pillars  and  yaeant 
walls  of  stoves,  intermediate  houses,  or  early  yineries. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  under  n»y  charge  an  early  yinei^,  the 
back  wall  of  which  was  entirely  coyered  with  this  plant.  The 
house  was  80  feet  long  and  the  wall  18  feet  hi^,  and  the 
quantity  of  sprays  cut  from  that  space  may  be  imagined.  The 
Vines  were  toained  thinly  up  the  roof,  yet  the  back  wall  was 
still  considerably  shaded,  but  the  partial  shade  only  leogthened 
the  flowering  parts  of  the  shoots.  These  were  not  trained 
closely  to  the  wall,  but  were  allowed  to  hang  in  their  own 
natural  manner,  simply  fastening  them  back  to  piesenfe  a 
dear  pathway.  Very  little  proning  was  giyen  beyond  that  of 
continually  cutting  the  flowers  and  the  stopping  of  an  ooe»- 
sional  rampant  shoot  in  the  summer.  The  supply  of  sprays 
was  ahnost  unlimited,  and  they  were  much  prised.  The 
yinery,  it  shonld  be  noted,  was  started  on  December  the  let. 
During  that  and  the  preceding  month  the  Euphorbias  looked 
staryed,  but  by  keeping  rather  dry  they  reeeiyed  no  real  in- 
jury :  tl^y  rapidly  reeoyered  their  fieshness  with  the  inaeas 
ing  heat,  and  affcnrded  cut  blooms  for  fully  three  months. 

I  haye  attempted  the  same  mode  of  culture  in  late  yineries, 
but  haye  failed  in  succeeding,  the  resting  period  in  sneh 
houses  being  too  long  and  too  cold  for  the  Euphorbia  to  en- 
dure without  injury.  In  any  yineries  or  Peach  houses  which 
are  started  in  January  the  plant  might  succeed,  as  it  certainly 
will  do  in  houses  that  are  kept  dose  from  the  beginning  of 
December. 

The  sprays  of  this  plant  are  so  useful  and  are  so  generally 
appreciated  that  a  full  supply  of  them  is  most  desirable,  and 
this  can  best  be  afforded  by  plants  which  are  planted  out  and 
grown  in  the  way  described.  A  trial  of  the  plan  is  recom- 
mended in  temperate  houses  where  the  wall  space  is  not  too 
densely  shaded.— Am  Old  Flobist. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  PBOPAGATING  CONIFEBS. 

EysByoMx  who  raises  Oonifers  from  either  home-grown  or 
imported  seeds  is  well  aware  of  the  diyenity  of  odour  and 
habit  which  the  seedling  plants  assume.  This  is  particularly 
obseryable  in  Lawson's  Cypress;  but  Abies,  Wellingtonias, 
Arauoarias,  and  Plceas  show  the  yariation  in  a  scarcely  lees 
marked  degree;  and  many  of  the  meet  beantilnl  forms  of 
Yew,  Abies,  Cupressus,  and  Thuja  haye  been  oiiginaliy  dther 
naturd  yariations  sdected  from  the  seed-bed,  or  sports  per- 
petuated by  grafting  the  yariegated  branches  on  a  plant  of  the 
green  or  normd  form  of  the  spedes  as  a  stock.  Up  to  tha 
present  time,  I  bdieye  I  am  rignt  in  saying  that  we  haye  no 
hybrid  Conifers — that  is,  no  garden  hybrids  raised  by  artifidd 
fertilisation ;  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Conifers, 
being  mostly  gregarious  and  furnished  with  such  ample  sup- 
plies of  eadJy-wafted  pollen,  are  often  cross-fertilised  or  eyen 
hybridised  in  a  state  of  nature :  and  another  point  in  fkiyour 
of  this  cross-fertilising  process  haying  long  taken  place  is,  that 
imported  seeds  produce  such  a  diy«rdty  of  offspring.  Then 
appears  to  be  no  yaUd  reason  why  we  should  not  niee  hybrid 
Coniferie  in  our  gardens  now  that  we  haye  so  many  fertile  or 
cone-bearing  specimens  of  the  rarer  and  more  beaatilal  kinds ; 
and  I  strongly  urge  those  who  haye  the  opportunity  to  make 
experiments  in  this  direction.  By  crossing  the  mora  beautiful 
and  tender  kinds  with  hardier  spedes  we  might  obtain  a 
hardier  race,  and  if  additiond  beauty  of  leafage  or  habit,  so 
much  the  better.  Again,  some  rare  Conifers  produce  ample 
supplies  of  pollen  bdore  they  bear  fertile  cones,  and  by  using 
this  pollen  to  fertilise  older  cone-bearing  trees  bdonging  to  tiie 
same  or  an  allied  genus  good  results  idght  be  obtained.  No 
matter,  howeyer,  whether  success  or  failure  is  the  resultj  the 
carefol  artifidd  fecundation  and  cross-fertilisation  or  hybridi- 
sation of  Conifers  is  well  worth  attention  lh>m  enltiyatoiff  as 
it  appears  to  be  as  yet  an  untrodden  path  to  hortienltuists. 

The  Fir  trees  bdong  to  a  well-known  family  of  graceful* 
habited  Conifers  yery  yduable  in  omamentd  or  landscape 
gardening,  and  useful  as  timber  trees,  and  as  the  source  of 
turpentine  in  all  its  forms.  This  genus  (Abies)  now  indndca 
the  Lebanon,  Himalayan,  and  Algwian  Cedars  (Cedrus).  The 
fully  matured  eones  should  be  gathered  during  the  winter 
season,  and  exposed  dther  to  sun  Mat  or  to  the  gentle  warmth 
of  an  oyen  or  kiln,  this  treataaent  being  xequidte  in  order  to 
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reaoUly  aepante  the  seedg  from  the  oonefl.  The  Fin  give  oat 
their  eeede  TOiy  easily  and  qnioUy-— mnoh  moTe  readUy  than 
in  the  oase  of  Che  Cluster  and  Stone  Pinee,  wfaieh  require  the 
gentle  appUoation  of  heat  for  wvenl  weeks,  or  even  months, 
ere  their  seeds  ean  he  separated  from  the  dose-sealed  oones. 
The  method  of  extraoting  the  seeds  from  Cedar  and  other 
Conifer  oones  hy  splitting  is  tedious,  and  often  injnrions  to  the 
seeds.  M.  Del^pine  of  Angers  states  that  the  plan  he  adopts 
is  mnoh  simplev  and  better.  Aboat  Febraaxy  the  oones  are 
bnried  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  andergsowid  in  sand ;  they  remain 
thus  for  a  month  or  two,  after  whioh  the  eones  seals  easily 
withont  foroe,  and  tha  seeds  axe  then  picked  oat  and  sown 
immediately,  and  beh^  swelled  they  germinate  at  onee.  In 
the  ease  of  all  Coniferw  saeds  ondoabte^  afford  the  best  mode 
of  reprodaotion  whenever  ttey  can  be  obtained ;  bat  in  the  ease 
of  rare  and  new  varieties  gnuting  and  eattings  have  perforoe 
to  be  resorted  to  as  aoxiUaiy,  and  in  MHne  cases  the  qaioker 
modes.  The  eones  of  Cedam  are  very  xesinoas  when  newly 
gathered,  and  ooght  to  be  left  a  year  before  the  seeds  are 
separated,  mach  of  the  resin  having  during  that  period 
passed  away  by  evaporation.  The  foltowing  experiments  on 
the  germination  of  Conifer  seeds  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Alex- 
ander, and  are  recorded  hi  the  '*  Transaotions  of  the  Scottish 
Arborioultural  Society:" — "In  the  year  1870  twenty  cones 
were  gathered  from  each  of  tea  difltorent  trees,  whose  ages 
were  approximately  ascertained  by  eonnting  the  concentric 
circles  in  other  trees  felled  beside  them.  The  eones  were 
carefully  opened,  and  all  the  seeds  of  the  ten  diflsrant  sorts 
sown  in  separate  beds,  when  the  following  was  the  result  :— 
The  seeds  of  twenty  eones  from  a  tree 


800  jean  old  prodaoed  lOplAiite. 

aoo  „  50    H 

M5  „  106     „ 


100  yaacs  old  uodnoed  106  plAnts. 

S       :      '^  : 

10  „  40     „ 


The  same  experiment  was  again  tried  hi  1671  with  other 
trees,  when  the  result  was  mneh  the  same  as  in  1870. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Gathering  the  Cones  of  Besinoos  Trees,*' 
printed  in  the  Gardener's  Ckroniele,  1872,  1557,  Mr.  Ellison 
maintains,  by  illustrative  exam^es,  that  the  pzematore  gather- 
ing of  the  seed  tends  to  weakness  in  the  plants.  Foreign  seed, 
he  remarks,  from  the  native  forests,  is  mvalnable  when  imported 
in  fresh-gathered  oones  secured  from  the  trees  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alpine  winter,  bat  is  not  worth  having  if  they  bave 
been  gathered  prematurely.  Curiously  enough,  other  seeds 
have  been  found  to  be  much  improved  if  left  on  the  plants  all 
winter ;  and  this  is  notably  the  case  with  stock  seed. 

The  latter  end  of  Mareh  if  mild,  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
is  the  beet  time  to  sow  all  Conifer  seeds;  and  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  place  the  seeds  in  a  bag  and  soi^  the  bag  in  water  for 
a  day  or  two,  taking  care  to  £y  the  seeds  in  the  sun  before 
Bowing.  The  rarer  sorts  an  generally  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes  of  rich  earth,  and  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame  is 
given  them  until  they  have  advanced  hi  gsowth  sufficient  to 
be  pricked  out  in  lines  in  th*  nursery  beds.  The  more  com- 
mon and  hardier  kinds  are,  however,  sown  at  once  in  nursery 
or  seed  beds  a  yard  or  4  feet  in  width.  The  richer  and  more 
friable  the  soil  the  better,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  drills 
should  be  drawn  must  be  regnUUed  by  the  size  of  the  seeds, 
say  from  half  an  inch  to  1  ineh,  which,  in  the  ease  of  the 
larger  and  stronger  kinds,  will  be  amply  sufficient.  If  these 
seed  beds  are  sheltered  by  hedges  of  Yew,  Juniper,  Privet,  or 
Beeeh,  so  much  the  better.  The  seedlings  may  be  lifted  about 
a  yebr  after  they  are  sown,  or  in  the  April  following,  and 
pricked  out  in  lines  6  or  8  inches  apart,  leavhag  a  space  of 
about  an  inch  between  each  seedling  plant;  and  ^nts  so 
treated  will  be  found  to  have  made  conaidnably  more  progress 
than  those  left  thickly  in  the  seed  beds  for  two  years,  an  old- 
fashioned  plan  still  largely  practised.  As  a  rule  seedling 
Conifers  should  be  lifted  every  year  they  are  in  the  seed  beds, 
or  until  th^  are  either  sold  or  planted  out  in  permanent  posi- 
tions either  in  the  woods  or  pleasure  grounds.  If  seeds  are  not 
obtainable  the  next  best  mode  of  propagating  Conifers  gene- 
raDy  is  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  selected  from  the  side 
shoots  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion.  They  should  consist  of 
UMt-year's-gTowth  branehlets,  say  4  to  6  inches  .in  length,  with 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  which  causes  them  to  root  better. 
Betinoepora,  Taxns,  Thujas,  Thujopsis,  Wellingtonias,  Cedrus, 
Cephalotaxus,  Cryptomeria,  Dacrydium,  Podocarpus,  Cypress, 
Liboeedrus,  Torreya,  and  many  other  well-known  Conifers,  are 
readily  multiplied  bv  cuttings  like  those  already  described. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  or  slips  in  pots, 


pans,  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  compost,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  and  shady  frame  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall  or  with  a 
northern  aspect.  The  more  tender  species  and  varieties,  how- 
ever, strike  quicker  and  with  more  certainty  if  pricked  into 
pots  of  small  crooks,  having  about  an  inch  of  sandy  soil  at  the 
top.  These,  if  placed  in  a  genial  heat  of  75*'  to  80%  will  have 
emitted  dusters  of  white  fibrous  roots  in  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks;  but  they  must  be  carefully 'hardened  off  and 
potted  singly,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  finally  planted  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  Seed  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  method  of  propagating  all  Conifers  when  it 
is  obtainable,  and  cuttings  are  better,  as  a  rule,  than  grafted 
specimens,  as  the  latter  often  throw  out  lateral  leaders  instead 
of  terminal  or  erect  ones,  and  these  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the 
specimen.  Where  the  central  leaders  of  Conifers  do  not  start 
away  freely  the  lateral  branches,  especially  those  which  grow 
faster  than  their  neighbours,  should  be  shortened  in  about 
October.  This  throws  fresh  vigour  into  the  leader  and  preserves 
the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Muiy  propagators  who  bud  Boses  or 
graft  fruit  trees  with  every  success  flinch  at  operating  on  Coni- 
fers, and  this  without  any  apparent  reason,  except  that  the 
plants  are  a  little  different  in  appearance,  and  this  mode  of 
propagation  is  but  rarely  resorted  to  except  in  trade  collections. 
All  Conifers,  if  not  too  resinous,  may  be  grafted  as  easily  as  a 
Plum  or  a  Pear.  Scions  or  grafts  are  selected  from  the  last 
summer's  growth,  and  are  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  same  or 
nearly  allied  species  all  through  the  winter  months  in  a  genial 
heat,  the  stocks  being  seedlhigs  or  cuttings  grown  in  small 
pots  for  the  purpose.  Terminal  grafting  is  practised  in  the 
spring,  taking  the  scions  from  the  tips  of  the  main  branches 
when  in  an  herbaceous  state.  The  sdons  may  be  1^  to  2  inches 
in  length,  and  should  be  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a  seedling  or 
rooted  cutting  of  an  allied  hardier  or  less  valuable  species  as  a 
stock.  This  o]r  oration  is  best  performed  in  a  heated  dose 
ease,  or  if  in  the  open  beds  doehes  must  be  used.  If  in  the 
open  air,  however,  the  operation  must  be  deferred  until  the 
sap  commences  to  move  in  the  spring.  Nearly  all  the  species 
and  varieties  of  Pioea  and  Pinus  are  best  propagated  from 
grafts  when  seeds  are  not  to  be  had.  The  Silver  Fir,  Abies 
(Picea)  peotinata,  is  an  excellent  stock  for  all  the  finer  varie- 
ties. The  numerous  species  of  Pinus  grow  well  on  stocks  of 
the  different  types  which  they  most  nearly  resemble.  For 
example,  those  spedes  and  varieties  which  resemble  the  com- 
mon Scotch  Pine  fPinns  sylvestris)  grow  well  on  that  spedes 
as  a  stock,  while  P.  montieola  or  P.  Lambertiana  and  their 
allies  do  better  on  P.  excelsa  or  on  the  Weymouth  Pine 
(P.  strobus).  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  which  is  readily  propa- 
gated from  seed,  and  is  of  dean  habit,  forms  an  excellent  stock 
for  the  dwarf,  dense,  or  variegated  form  of  Lawson's  Cypress. 
Nearly  all  the  Abies  or  Firs  t^  Undly  to  the  common  Spruce 
as  a  stock,  while  Biotas  and  Thujas,  as  a  rule,  succeed  well  on 
the  Chinese  Arbor  YitflB.  In  ihe  Revue  Horticole,  1867,  M.  Briot 
states  that  Liboeedrus  tetragona  succeeds  as  a  scion  on  Saxe- 
gothaa,  and  its  habit,  in  consequence,  becomes  changed  into  a 
wide-spreading  head  instead  of  forming  a  narrow  <7lindrical 
column.  ChamKOTparis  obtusa  pygmcea  grafted  on  C.  Bour- 
sleri  grows  erect;  while  if  worked  on  Biota  or  Thuja,  or  if 
propagated  from  cuttings,  the  plants  spread  horizontdly  on 
the  ground.  Isendolarix  Esmpferi  is  best  propagated  by 
grafting  sdons  on  its  own  roots,  moderately  thick  pieces  well 
furnished  with  fibres  giving  the  best  results.  This  mode  might 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  case  of  other  rare  Conifers  which 
are  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings.  Grafting  is  largdy 
practised  in  most  of  the  trade  collections  of  Coniferss,  esped- 
ally  for  the  multiplication  of  variegated  or  distinct  varieties  of 
any  spedes.  Some  eultivators  object  to  grafted  specimens  of 
Conif erie ;  but  while  acknowledging  seedlings  to  be  preferable 
as  a  rule,  one  cannot  gainsay  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fine 
grafted  spedmens  worked  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Castle  Kennedy, 
and  other  well-known  cultivators  of  these  fine  ornamental 
plants  and  trees.— F.  W.  B.  (in  Gardener), 


THE  MILE  ASH  NUBSBBIES,  DEBB7. 
In  horticultural  drdes  the  name  of  Cooling  is  very  familiar 
and  favoured.  This  applies  not  to  the  Cooling  of  Derby 
only,  but  also  to  the  Cooling  of  Bath.  At  either  town  the 
gardener  happening  to  have  a  temporary  sojourn  he  would 
not  be  like)^  to  omit  a  vidt  to  their  nurseries.  I  was  in 
the  midland  town,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  allite- 
rative jingle  of  Cooling  and  Cucumbers  I  visited  the  es- 
tablishment, and,  like  any  other  "  customer,*'  I  met  with 
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«  prompt  attention,**  and  onoe  mora  fonnd  what  I  had  often 
found  befora,  and  what  **  D.,  Deal,''  xeietB  to  in  his  happy 
**  GraetiDgs/*  that  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ticket  ia  a 
•*  inifioient  paaaport  in  hortieoltoral  eirolee.**  18,  Irongate, 
is  Mr.  Oooling'B  seed  shop,  whioh  I  found  filled  to  rapletion, 
and  undoubtedly  doing  a  ''  good  buiineee,'*  and  faced  by  the 


**  fineet  chureh  tower  in  England  "^eo  say,  at  leaat,  the  loyal 
people  of  Derby. 

But  to  the  nuneriee.  Theae  ara  on  an  eminenee  a  mile 
from  and  overlooking  the  town.  They  ara  ezpoaed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,  and  the  **etock**  ia  not  only  exposed  to 
strong  winds,  but  is  established  in  strong  soil— ^lay.    A  soil 


I 

I 

I 

T 

i 
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of  this  natura  is  shunned  by  many  as  being  ezpenslye  to 
*«  work,**  but  it  has  its  adyantages,  whioh  ara  hera  turned  to 
aooount.  In  light  soil  the  difficulty  is  to  secura  the  coyeted 
"  balls  of  earth  "  to  the  roots  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs 
when  being  removed ;  but  here  the  difficulty  is  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Cooling,  therefore,  wisely  made  it  a  point  in  his  business 
to  grow  largely  of  ornamental  evergreens  of  a  size  required 
for  immediate  effect,  knowing  that  in  this  tenacious  soil  they 
would  remove  safely  in  consequence  of  the  '*  large  balls  of 
.  earth  **  that  could  not  fail  to  adhere  to  Uie  roots. 

These  perfected  Conifers  are  a  special  f eatura  in  this  nursery ; 


they  ara  in  great  demand,  and  the  stock  is  ramarkably  fine* 
Wellingtonias,  Oupressuses*  Thujas,  Plceas,  Cedara,  <fec,  ara 
numerous  and  handsome,  Uie  Bpeoimens  having  ample  room 
to  develope  their  forms  and  preserve  their  hardihood.  In  this 
strong  soil  also  the  feathery  Betinosporas  flourish  admirably, 
as  do  Bhododendrons,  Cephalotaxes,  and  Cryptomerias. 

I  mention  this  because  many  are  deterrad  from  planting 
these  beautiful  evergreens  in  consequence  of  not  having  peat 
or  vegetable  soil.  With  oara  in  ramoval  and  a  little  generona 
soil  placed  round  their  roots  to  start  them,  nearly  all  ever- 
greens will  flourish  in  soil  of  a  clayey  natura,  and  in  whioh 
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thej  gi&eraUy  MsnoM  a  haaltby  hne,  and  are  Inyariably  more 
hwrdy  than  whm  grown  in  a  lighter  oompost.  Of  the  eom- 
BUXMr  ■hmbe  in  thie  soil  I  need  only  my  that  they  are  as 
haidy  and  healthy  ae  saeli  ahnibe  ean  be  grown. 

The  Boios  axe  another  featwe  of  theee  niuraeiiee.  Theie 
«re  grown  in  immeniie  nnmben,  and,  as  may  be  imaghied  from 
the  nalore  of  the  boU,  in  great  Inztirianee.  The  theory  was 
onoe  f MhionsA^le  that  Bosee  of  ezaberant  growth  are  tender ; 
bat  praetioe  has  disproYed  the  fallacy  of  that  dietom,  strong 
plants  raised  in  strong  soil  having  passed  the  winters  more 
safely  than  weaker,  and  apparently  hardier,  plants  in  light 
soil.  Why  this  shonld  be  so  has  not  been  Batisfaot<»i]y  demon- 
strated, yet  many  ha^e  notieed  that  a  gross  and  seemingly 
tender  shoot  has  frequently  been  the  only  part  eseaping  in- 
jury,  the  smaller  and  hardier-looking  p<»tion8  of  the  plant 
bring  killed;  and  eyen  if  the  gross  shoot  has  been  injured  it 
has  been  strioken  at  its  base  more  often  than  at  its  extremity, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  Cooling  has  a  most  rioh  ooUeetion  of  Boees,  pnrohasing 
every  new  variety,  but  increasing  only  those  of  merit  and  in 
popular  demand.  They  are  worked  on  the  Briar  and  Manetti 
f  toeks,  the  latter  being  planted  more  thxn^  than  one  often 
ilflds  them,  and  the  anion  of  the  bads  with  the  stocks  is  pro- 
portionally more  complete,  and  the  lower  bads  prominent. 

Besides  the  groonds,  which  comprise  aboat  twelve  acres, 
there  are  several  glass  strnotores  devoted  to  decorative  stove 
and  greenhoase  plants  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  many  of 
them  to  Cacamber  coltore  in  the  summer.  Most  of  these  are 
span-roofed  houses,  one  block  containing  ten,  each  40  feet 
long  by  10  to  15  feet  wide.  Theee  do  not  stand  separately,  but 
are  arranged  in  triplets,  so  that  three  houses  have  only  two  ex- 
ternal walls,  whereas,  if  isolated,  the  three  would  be  exposed 
on  six  sides.  Their  union  is  to  economise  heat  and  save  fuel. 
Lead  gutters,  of  course,  are  formed  from  roof  to  roof  to  con- 
dnot  away  the  water. 

The  plant  houses  are  staged  in  the  centre  and  round  the 
sides,  those  which  are  devoted  to  Cucumbers  in  the  summer 
having  simply  a  path  down  the  centre  and  beds  on  each  side, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  eontenis  of  each  house. 
The  plants  generally  comprise  Palms,  Ferns,  Jasmines,  Bouvar- 
dias,  Bolanums,  Ardisias,  Pelaigoniums,  double  Primulas  (a 
splendid  stock),  Lachenalias,  a  few  Orchids,  Camellias,  and 
Azaleas  very  numerous  and  healthy,  and  numerous  other 
plants  which  are  adapted  for  decorative  purposes  and  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  cut  flowers,  to  supply  which  Pelargonium 
echinatum  is  in  great  favour  for  bouquets.  Mignonette  is  aldo 
grown  in  pots  extensively  and  well,  and  one  of  the  frames 
contained  a  splendid  stock  of  Myosotis  aaoriea,  var.  Empress 
Elizabeth.  '  This  Mr.  Cooling  considers  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  spring  decorative  plants,  its  dense  masses  of  tich  blue 
being  strikingly  eifective.  The  plants  are  divided  in  the 
spring,  and  are  potted-on  and  grown  much  after  the  manner 
of  Cinerarias.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable  plants  in  these 
nurseries,  and  when  in  bloom  is  sold  off  rapidly. 

The  Chrysanthemums  were  fine  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
they  are  only  mentioned  to  note  two  useful  Pompons,  one 
li'Escarbouehe,  a  yellow  gem ;  the  other,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  sport  from  Madame  Boussillon,  I  will  call  Cooling's  White 
Botton.  It  is  the  only  variety  that  is  coveted  in  bouquets,  for 
which  pnrpose  it  is  extensively  employed ;  it  is  diaste,  com- 
pact, and  pure. 

There  are  other  large  houses  devoted  to  plants,  but  on  these 
I  cannot  profitably  dwell ;  more  useful  will  be  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Cucumbers,  and  especially  as  the  period  is  approaching 
when  preparations  must  be  made  in  all  gardens  for  this  im- 
portant crop. 

Mr.  Cooling  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  growers  of  Cneom- 
ber  seed  in  the  Ungdom.  He  annually  raises  large  crops  of 
fruit,  giving  to  these  crops  personal  attention,  their  watering, 
dressing,  Ac.,  being  done  with  his  own  hands:  Cucumber- 
crowing  is,  in  fact,  his  **  hobby  "  and  recreation— a  "  hobby  " 
Uie  nu>re  pleasant  by  being  profitable.  The  houses  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  purpose,  being  light,  yet  having  no  un- 
due exposure.  They  are  heated  by  an  ample  provision  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  which,  however,  are  not  seen,  the  whole  being 
placed  beneath  the  beds,  the  heat  escaping  through  a  series  of 
pigeon  hides,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Top 
and  bottom  heat  is  thus  afforded  by  the  same  pipes,  which  are 
placed  about  S  feet  below  the  soil  to  prevent  any  overheating 
of  the  roots. 
What  strikes  the  visitor  the  most  forcibly  in  these  houses 


are  the  exeeedingly  shallow  beds  or  soil-bins  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown.  In  the  front  next  the  path  these  are  not 
more  than  4  or  5  inches  deep,  the  soil  sloping  to  the  back  or 
boundary  wall,  where  it  is  about  a  foot  deep.  Thus  the 
average  depth  of  soil  in  the  beds  is  not  more  than  8  or 
9  inches.  Mr.  Cooling's  object  is  to  produce  a  short-jointed 
growth,  medium-sized  stout  foliage,  and  numerous  and  highly 
perfected  fruits.  These  requirements  he  can  best  attain  by 
shallow  soil  and  very  frequent  top-dressings ;  deep  rich  soil  pro- 
ducing larger  foliage,  longer-jointed  stems,  and  fewer  fruits. 

The  plants  are  started  in  small  hillocks  of  pure  loam,  and  a 
proper  (not  high)  temperature  is  provided  to  secure  a  steady 
sturdy  growth.  As  their  roots  protrude  through  the  surface  of 
the  soil  they  are  covered  with  thin  layers  of  fresh  soil.  When 
the  crop  is  set  richer  top-dressings  are  given,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling  the  plants  have  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  To  frequent  application  of  fresh  soil  in,  say,  2-iDch 
layers,  increasing  its  richness  with  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  plants,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water,  Mr.  Cool- 
ing attributes  his  admitted  success  as  a  Cucumber  grower. 
Too  often  do  Cucumbers  receive  just  the  reverse  of  this  treat- 
ment, deep  rich  soil  being  given  m  their  early  stages,  fostering 
an  exuberant  growth,  and  then  in  their  after  stages  when  the 
crop  is  crying  for  support,  the  only  response  is  an  impoverished 
larder.  Only  a  moment's  thought  is  required  to  determine 
which  mode  of  practice  is  right. 

Once,  and  once  only,  was  Mr.  Cooling  overtaken  with  what 
he  regarded  as  the  "  Cucumber  disease."  The  crop  was  swell- 
ing to  maturity  when  suddenly  the  tipif  of  the  shoots  drooped, 
the  foliage  became  flaccid,  and  the  stems  of  the  plants  ulcerated. 
Everything  that  experience  could  do  was  done  to  save  the  crop, 
but  the  disease  refused  to  yield,  and  the  case  was  regarded  ss 
hopeless.  As  a  last  resource,  however,  and  applied  without 
hope,  an  extra  application— a  strong  *.*  kill  or  cure  "  dose  of 
Axnies*  chemical  manure  was  given.  The  soil  was  thickly 
sprinkled  and  the  wounds  were  thoroughly  dressed  with  it. 
The  effect  was  magical ;  the  manure  acted  the  part  of  healer 
and  purifier  of  the  festered  stems,  and  afforded  a  stimulant 
to  the  roots,  and  the  result  was  that  the  crop  which  was  given 
up  for  lost  yielded  the  best  return  of  seed  ever  had  before  or 
since ;  the  check  which  the  plants  received  no  doubt  accelerat- 
ing the  seediog  of  the  fruits.  So  hopeless  was  the  case,  and 
so  complete  the  restoration,  that  Mr.  Cooling  desires  that  the 
means  he  applied  may  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  otherp . 

Ae  may  be  expected  not  many  varieties  of  Cacumbers  are 
grown  here.  A  few  of  the  best  sorts,  and  these  in  large 
quantities  and  in  separate  houses,  is  the  system '  adopted  to 
secure  purity  of  seed. 

Judging  by  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Telegraph  is  the 
most  popular  Cucumber  of  the  day.  Derbyshire  Hero  is  also 
justly  popular,  and  is  only  superseded,  perhaps,  by  Tender  and 
True,  and  Mr.  Cooling's  new  introduction  King  of  the  Cucnm- 
bers.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Long 
Gun  (the  same  parentage  as  the  Oamaston  Manor  Cucumber 
now  being  sent  out  bv  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams).  The  •'  King  "  is  as 
productive  as  Derbyshire  Hero,  light  green  in  colour,  of  perfect 
shape,  and  high  quality. 

It  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  engraving  that  the 
photograph  was  taken  when  the  fruits  were  approaching  ripe- 
ness, and  when  they  are  olten  double  their  proper  table  size ; 
also  only  those  were  left  on  the  plants  which  were  likely  to 
contain  seed,  the  straight  seedless  fruit  having  been  cut  for  use. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  not  more  enjoyable  is  a  visit 
to  these  good  country  nurseries  than  is  an  hour's  instructive 
converse  with  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Cooling's  great  experience, 
and  his  intelligent  sen  and  assistant  Mr.  Edwin  Cooling.— 
J.  W.  

NOTES  ON  VILLA  ^d  SUBUBBAN  GABDBNING. 
DuBiNo  the  present  open  weather  an  extra  effort  should  be 
made  to  complete  all  digging  and  trenching  in  the  kitchen 
garden ;  but  first  of  all,  ^ere  the  fruit  trees  are  planted  by  the 
sides  of  the  walks  instead  of  in  regular  quarters,  the  pruning 
and  training  necessary  should  be  done ;  this  will  leave  all  neat, 
and  the  soil  can  lay  without  interruption  for  some  time,  whioh 
will  be  an  advantage  to  it;  whereas  treading  the  soil  in  a  wet 
state  after  being  turned  up  renders  it  very  unkindly,  even  if  it 
dries  up  again  immediately  afterwards. 
~  Plant  Garlic  and  Shallots  on  a  border  of  good  soil,  or  if  only  a 
few  are  grown  they  may  be  planted  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  the 
walks,  the  bulbs  being  placed  6  inches  apart.  Make  a  sowing  of 
early  Peas  on  a  border  of  well-prepared  ground.  I  grew  six 
early  sorts  last  year,  all  sown  at  one  time ;  they  were  Kentish 
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InylotA,  Lazton'0  No.  1,  Emerald  Qem,  Sutton's  RingleAder, 
Bangter*!  No.  1,  and  Lazton'e  William  I.  The  flnt-named  Bort, 
with  Emerald  Gem  and  SansBter'e,  came  into  bloom  at  one  time, 
followed  in  three  or  fonr  days  by  Bingleader  and  William  I. 
La^ton'B  No.  1  had  not  a  fair  trial,  for  it  was  eaten  yery  mnoh 
by  sparrows  and  pea-fowls,  which  we  haye  constantly  to  do 
battle  against  here.  Inyiota  and  Emerald  Qem  were  ready 
first,  next  came  Ringleader,  and  Sangsfcer's  a  few  days  later,  and 
William  I.  and  Laxton's  No.  1  last.  As  a  summer  Pea  for  good 
cropping  and  other  qaalifications  Williams's  Emperor  of  the  Mar- 
rows is  to  be  recommended ;  Qiant  Emerald  Marrow  also  tnmed 
out  well.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  a  first-rate  Pea ;  and  as  dwarf  summer 
Peas  there  are  few  to  equal  Veitoh's  Perfection  and  Yorkshire 
Hero  (Dixon's),  both  of  which  I  always  grow.  I  found  that 
Ringleader,  Laxton's  No.  1,  and  William  !•>  though  not  quite  so 
early  as  the  others,  were  the  best  croppers ;  they  make  more 
haulm  and  haye  a  more  yigorons  constitution  :  therefore  (hose 
who  do  not  ma^e  a  point  of  earliness  will  not  be  disappointed 
by  growing  either  of  those  last  named.  I  shall  grow  similar 
sorts  again  this  year.  Beans  of  the  Early  Mazagan  kind  should 
now  be  planted,  if  not  done  before ;  they  will  do  in  a  heayier 
soil  than  will  Peas. 

The  stock  of  bedding  plants  must  be  seen  to  now.  Amateur 
gardeners  about  here  are  complaining  about  so  many  plants 
damping-off.  No  doubt  their  naying  been  placed  in  oommon 
frames  during  the  late  snow  was  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  the 
plants;  but  lately  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  to  clear 
them  of  all  dead  leayes  and  otherwise  keeping  them  clean,  for 
if  one  mildewed  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain  long  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  cause  the  decay  of  others,  especially  among  the  yarieigated 
class  of  Pelargoniums.  Fresh  tax  ana  plenty  of  it  when  the 
glass  outdoors  approaches  40*?  is  the  prmcipal  remedy  for  all 
damp-affected  plants.  Old  plants  of  the  bedding  class  that  are 
stored  away  thickly  ought  to  be  looked  oyer  and  haye  the  dead 
and  dying  parts  seyered  from  the  rest,  or  they,  too,  will  suffer. 
If  room  can  be  found  in  the  greenhouse  the  most  delicato  of 
them  should  be  taken  in.  All  other  store  plants,  especially 
Gannaa,  Dahlias,  Maryel  of  Peru,  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Salyia  patons, 
and  such  others  as  haye  been  laid  up  in  earth  should  Be  exa- 
mined, and  if  any  are  rotting,  which  they  sometimes  do,  the 
decayed  part  should  be  cut  away,  and  yery  dry  sand  or  fine 
earth  should  be  used  to  arrest  farther  injury  of  the  roots.  Cal- 
ceolarias and  other  half-hardy  plants  in  frames  must  be  treated 
liberally  with  air,  and  in  fact,  now  that  all  axe  well  rootod,  the 
lights  may  be  thrown  quite  off  all  day.  Carnations  in  pots 
ought  to  be  fully  exposed  in  mild  weather,  and  the  frame  in 
which  they  are  placed  ought  to  be  hoisted  upon  bricks  so  as  to 
admit  air  beneath  the  plants. 

In  the  little  forcing  houses,  too,  things  will  begin  to  moye, 
but  for  the  presentr-say  for  another  fortoight— the  temperature 
should  be  kept  rather  low  than  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  excite 
the  buds  too  much  into  growth  until  there  is  increased  light 
and  sun  to  perfect  it.  Take  care  that  the  house  is  kept  moist 
enough  according  to  the  heat  applied,  and  the  plants  kept  damp 
oyerhead.  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Fuchsias,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  <fec., 
do  not  require  a  strong  heat  to  bring:  them  into  bloom,  but  they 
require  that  happy  medium  of  heas  and  moisture  wnioh  is  so 
conduoiye  to  good  health  among  these  planto.  By  a  steady 
temperature  the  planto  will  come  into  bloom  more  slowly  than 
under  greater  heat,  but  then  they  will  be  the  better  for  it  and 
last  much  longer.  Look  daily  after  green  fly  among  Boses  and 
the  young  foliage  of  the  Strawberries,  and  for  thrips  upon 
Azaleas,  and  fumi^te  at  once ;  it  is  as  well  to  do  this  once  eyery 
week  as  a  preyentiye.  Take  care  that  the  foliage  is  dry  before 
applying  the  smoke,  and  do  not  giye  it  too  strong,  or  it  wiU  do 
harm  instead  of  good.— Thomas  Bxcord. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PRESENT  WEEK. 

SABDY  PBUIT  aAHDBN. 

VrLTTHTHQ  fruit  trees,  especially  standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes, 
is  as  much  an  art  that  must  be  perfected  by  experience  as  is 
pruning  Bose  bushes.  The  Bose-pruner  must  know  whether  his 
Rose  is  a  weak  or  a  strong  grower,  whether  it  is  a  free  or  a  shy 
flowering  sort,  Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual,  A».  The  experienced 
fruit  cultiyator  prunes  for  a  purpose  altrays,  and  not  by  chance. 
He  knows  whether  the  trees  are  likely  to  produce  a  large  pro- 
portion of  young  wood,  or  whether  there  will  be  too  many 
fruitful  spurs.  In  the  latter  case  the  tree  may  make  such  a 
small  proportion  of  young  wood  that  ite  constitution  might 
suffer,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  branches  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  young  wood.  Overluxuriant  trees  must  not 
be  pruned  closely,  and,  if  not  already  done,  a  semicircle  should 
be  drawn  round  tne  tree  according  to  its  size.  If  the  tree  is 
large  the  radius  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
stem.  We  then  dig  down  to  the  principal  rooto  and  cut  them  off ; 
then  we  work  under  them  to  the  tree,  raising  all  the  rooto  near 
the  surface ;  the  olher  half  of  the  roots  are  pruned  the  follow- 
ing 0e«8on.    This  work  is  best  done  in  Noyember,  but  it  might 


be  done  up  to  February  with  adyantage.  This  system  of  root- 
pruning  is  the  only  certain  cure  we  knowfor  canker  if  It  is  dona 
when  the  tree  is  first  attacked.  The  branches  of  standard  treea 
yery  often  beeome  oyererowded  from  negleot,  and  those  of  tha 
bush  and  pyramid  form  from  injudidons  pinching  or  summer 
pruning.  The  fruit  produced  on  such  trees  is  neyer  of  cood 
quality,  and  is  always  smaller  than  tiiat  produced  on  trees  where 
tne  bz«nches  haye  been  thinned-out  to  allow  the  centre  of  the 
tree  to  be  peryious  to  the  light.  Our  trees  haye  been  pruned— 
at  least,  what  little  pruning  was  required ;  most  of  it  was  done 
in  summer.  The  gro-and  oyer  the  rooto  has  been  dressed  with 
rotted  manure. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  Raspberry  planto  has  also 
been  dressed  with  rich  manure,  and  this  will  be  dug-in  at  once. 
Many  persons  disapproye  of  digging  between  the  rows,  but  we 
haye  always  done  so,  and  our  orops  are  yery  good.  There  are 
certain  objections  to  mulching  oyer  the  rooto  of  trees  and 
bushes,  especially  those  near  the  grayel  walks,  that  cannot  be 
disregarded.  The  mulchins  always  has  a  littery  appearance, 
and  this  is  the  most  notioeame  at  the  time  when  the  sarden  to 
expected  to  look  at  ito  best— that  to,  from  the  end  of  March  on- 
wards ;  the  small  birds  also  are  much  pleased  to  scratch  the 
manure,  after  it  has  become  light  from  exposure,  on  to  the  grayel. 
Taking  these  things  into  consideration  it  is  eyident,  if  we  can 
obtain  a  crop  from  trees  and  bushes  almost  if  not  quite  as  ffood 
when  the  manure  has  been  forkedhi  as  when  it  to  left  to  utter 
about  on  the  surface,  it  to  yery  muoh  better  to  do  so.  The 
pruning  of  all  small  fruito  has  been  finished,  such  as  Goose- 
berries, Curranto,  Sso,  All  of  them  receiye,  like  the  Rasp- 
berries, a  good  dressing  of  rich  manure.  We  rather  fancy  that 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Curranto  do  better  when  the  ground 
underneath  them  has  been  forked  oyer,  pUnty  of  manure  being 
added  of  course. 

We  look  oyer  the  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  fruit  room  about 
once  a-week.  Both  sorto  of  fruit  are  keeping  yery  well  now. 
The  late  Pears  haye  kept  better  than  usual,  but  the  flayour  to  not 
nearly  so  rich  as  it  has  been  in  some  preyious  seasons.  We  are 
now  using  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Benrr6,  Joe6phine  da  Maliner, 
Winter  Itelto,  and  Chaumontel  Pears,  the  last-named  sort  from 
orchard  house  trees.  Thto  to  by  far  the  best ;  exoept  Easter 
Beurr6,  which  was  grown  on  a  south  wall,  the  other  three  sorto 
were  from  pyramid  trees.  Strange  to  say  the  Easter  Beurr6s 
are  gritty,  and  in  oompartoon  are  the  worst  as  recards  flayour. 
The  French  and  Jersey  growers  are  yery  successful  with  Easter 
Beurr6  from  waUs.  Our  experience  to  that  it  does  not  do  well 
on  a  wall.  Many  growers,  and  amongst  them  the  yeteran  Mr. 
■"*  *"•  best-flayoured  fruit  from 


Thomas  Biyers,  say  it  produces  the 
bush  or  pyramid  trees. 
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FBUIT  AND  FOBCniO  HOUSXS. 

Vineries,— In  the  early  houses  where  the  buds  are  just  break- 
ing we  are  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  atmospheric  moistnx* 
from  fermenting  material,  supplementing  thto  by  eyaporating 
troughs  oyer  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  water  sprinkled  oyer  the 
paths  and  suriaoe  of  the  borders.  Bed  spider  seldom  appears  in 
houses  where  a  quantity  of  ammonto  is  being  thrown  off  daily 
from  steble  manure.  When  the  buds  are  well  started  and  the 
Vines  tied  up  in  their  places  the  borders  outside  and  inside  will 
haye  a  good  watering ;  each  time  of  watering  as  muoh  to  ap- 
plied as  will  correspond  to  a  depth  of  rainfall  of  2  inches ;  we 
might  giye  more  than  thto,  but  do  not  reckon  to  giye  less.  After 
the  Vines  are  started  do  fresh  manure  should  be  taken  into  the 
house,  as  the  steam  from  thto  eyen  in  a  moderate  quantity  to 
injurious.  In  late  yineries  the  Grapes  hanging  are  Mrs.  Pinoe's 
Black  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  GuiUanme,  Lady 
Downe's,  Royal  Vineyard,  Waltham  Cross,  Btocik  Hamburgh, 
and  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Of  these  Lady  Downe's  kem 
the  best,  but  for  keening  qualities  Gros  Guillaume  to  but  little 
behind  it,  and  to  a  far  more  noble-looking  fruit.  Mis.  Pince 
has  not  kept  well,  and  the  fruit  shriyeto  much  more  than  any 
of  the  other  sorto.  The  keeping  qualities  of  Waltham  Cross  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  about  equal,  both  of  them  keeping 
better  than  Royal  Vineyard.  Of  course  any  decaying  berries 
are  remoyed  at  once  with  apair  of  sharp-pointed soissors. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.— Ws  do  not  require  to  grow  these  thto 
season,  and  are  truly  thankful :  they  are  almoet  inyariably  the 
means  of  introdudDg  that  terrible  pest  red  spider  to  the  houses. 
Those  who  intend  to  grow  them  should  now  sow  the  seed. 
After  trying  different  modes  of  treatment  the  best  was  thouffht 
to  be  that  of  planting  about  six  Beans  in  a  7-inch  pot  The 
compost  used  was  good  turfy  loam  four  parte  and  one  pait  of 
rotted  manure.  The  poto  were  not  quite  half  full  of  mould 
when  the  seeds  were  sown,  but  as  soon  as  the  first  true  leayes 
were  formed  the  poto  were  filled  up  with  soil.  If  the  planto  oaa 
be  kept  in  a  growing  temperature  and  free  from  spider,  and  the 
pods  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  they  will  continue 
to  suppfy  gatherings  for  many  weeks.  The  poto  should  be 
placed  on  a  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
60^  or  65°,  and  be  daily  syringed. 

Figs  in  Pots,— Theae  are  usually  repotted  about  the  time  the 
leayes  fall,  but  as  the  operation  waa  omitted  at  that  time  it 
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will  be  done  fhis  week.  Tbe  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder.  Thecompoit 
most  suitable  fox  it  is  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  fifth  part  of  rotted 
manure  and  crushed  bones,  a  good  handful  of  the  latter  to  every 
peek  of  the  oompoet.  We  do  not  find  the  trees  grow  too 
strongly  in  pots  with  sndh  rich  comj^t;  if  they  were  planted 
out  it  would  be  diilerenl  The  -compoat  would  then  be  turfy 
loam  without  any  manure  except  what  would  be  applied  by 
surface-dressing  after  the  plants  were  established. 

OBEBHHOUSB  AND  COMSEBYATOBT. 

The  Oamellias  are  now  furnishing  us  with  a  few  flowers.  Last 
year  the  same  plants  were  not  in  flower  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  as  soon  as  the  flowering  neriod  was  over  the  plants 
were  placed  in  a  yinery  where  the  mght  temperature  was  from 
66*^  to  70^.  They  were  freely  syringed  twice  a-day,  keeping  a 
moist  atmosphere.  The  result  was  a  splendid  growth,  with  large 
healthy  foliage  and  plenty  of  flower  buds.  We  have  disoon- 
tinned  turning  the  plants  out  of  doors  after  the  buds  are  set. 
They  are  removed  from  the  vinery  to  the  greenhouse,  the  latter 
beins  heipk  rather  closer  if  the  weather  Is  cold,  but  it  is  not 
usuaUy  so  at  that  time.  There  is  great  variety  of  colour  and 
formation  of  flowers  amongst  Oamellias,  but  the  very  old  sorts 
are  not  quite  edUpsed  by  the  recent  candidates  for  popular 
favour.  The  old  Double  White  and  Fimbriate  are  still  the  best 
whites,  and  Lnbricata  is  still  one  of  the  best  red  sorts ;  they  are 
also  profnse  bloomers. 

Oinerarias  now  require  attention.  If  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  growui  of  the  plants  is  not  too  vigorous,  every 
alternate  watering  should  be  with  weak  liquid  manure.  The 
plants  intended  to  flower  in  March  and  April,  if  handsome 
epedmens  are  intended,  must  now  have  the  flowerine  growths 
tlBd  down,  as  the  more  dwarf  the  plants  can  be  grown  tne  better. 
A  ffood  plan  is  to  fasten  a  wire  or  a  piece  of  stout  rope  yam 
under  the  rim  of  the  not,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  in- 
serted in  the  pot  the  flowering  growths  can  be  tied  into  their 
places.  Tving  and  training  Deutzia  araoilis.  This  is  a  plant 
that  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  but  to  be  quite  successful  with  it  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
greennouse  plant,  except  that  it  can  be  wintered  in  a  house 
without  artificial  heat.  Some  cuttings  and  suckers  from  the 
roots  have  also  been  potted.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  at  present,  in  a  week  or  two  thev  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  little  bottom  heat.  Small  bushy  little  plants  in  4  or  6-inch 
pots,  covered  with  their  snow-white  flowers,  are  objects  of  ex- 
treme beaufy.  The  cuttings  and  suckers  put  in  now  will,  with 
good  management^  form  nice  plants  next  season.  Fuchsias 
Bave  been  placed  m  a  little  heat,  and  when  the  growths  have 
started  a  few  inohes,  outtings  of  them  will  be  put  in.  Early- 
struck  cuttings  of  this  graceful  old  plant  are  very  useful  for 


flowers  for  those  months.—^.  Douglas. 


HOBTIOULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sbobxtabixs  will  oblige  us  by  informing  as  of  the  dates  on 
whioh  exhibitions  axe  to  be  held. 

WaffnmisnB  Aquabxck.    April  ISlh  ud  18Ui,  May  10th  and  Utb,  M«7 

80th  aod  8l8t»  Jolj  6«h  and  6th,  Oetober  4tli  and  6th. 
MAmarom  (Bosai).     Jane  Slat.   Mr.  Hnbart  Benstod,  Bookaiow,  Haid- 

atone,  See. 
Bpaldiso.    Jane  Slat    Ur.  O.  Eingaton,  See. 
BouTHPOBS.    July  Oih,  7th,  uid  8tli.    Mr.  £.  MarUa,  Seo. 
HBLamBUBOR  (Roses).    Joly  ISfch  aad  18th.    Mr.  J.  M!tdh«q«  Beo. 
DVHDU  (IntaRMtkuial).    8eptenb«r7th,8th,uid9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MoKelvie, 

a6,EaelldOz«0oent,See. 


TBAPB  OATALOaUES  BECEIYED. 

Waite.  Bumell,  Huggins,  A;  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  Lon- 
don, BJi.— Wholesale  Price  Ou/rrent  of  Seeds,  rfc. 

J.  O.^TTheelerft  Sons,  Gloucester  and  London.— *'X»Y^{e£ooA  " 
of  Seeds.    Illustrated, 

J.  &  F.  Howard,  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bt&lord.—IlluBtrated 
Catalogue  of  Implements, 

Bobertson  &  (HUoway.  167,  Ingram  Street,  Gnasgow.-«-JDMonp- 
Hve  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateurs*  Quids, 

Hooper  &  Oo.,  Oovent  Garden,  London.— OarcJenin^  Guide 
and  General  CcUalogue, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  oorrespondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
EditMS,**  or  to  ''The  Publisher.*'  Letters addiwwed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  oorreepondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeoto  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Caneapondents  should  not  mri  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 


jeots,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  AH  articles  intended  for  insertion 
iSiould  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Wo 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Book  (Aurvp).— Tha  irork  containing  woodeata  of  plaota  ganaralW  la 
Loadon'a  **  EnQyelopcedia  of  Planta."  We  oannot  read  the  name  of  the  plant 
that  sheda  its  leevea. 

TsHAHT  BaxoTme  a.  Obeinhot7bb  (UTttrieryaian).— It  ia  alwaya  prefer* 
able  to  obtain  the  landlord's  written  permission  to  wmore  any  gieenhoase  or 
other  bailding  yoa  wish  to  ereet.  If  ne  raf  uses  to  give  saeh  permisaion  it  ia 
easy  so  to  ereet  them  that  yon  ean  remore  them  withoat  bit  leave.  If  the 
foundation  is  of  briok,  have  a  plate  of  wood  ilzed  to  it,  and  to  that  plate  have 
the  saperstraotore  attached  by  aerewa.  The  whole  saperstraotare  may  be 
then  remored.    The  boiler,  pipes,  Ao.,  may  be  remoTod  also. 

Etebobebii a  urdkb  Taebs  (B.).— There  is  often  great  diffleolfy  in  settlDg 
throbs  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  large  deddaoaa  treea  from  the  ground  belnjK 
oecapied  with  their  roots,  and  wUah  speedily  spread  into  the  loosened  sdl 
made  by  planting  the  shrabs,  making  the  soil  too  diy  for  the  safe  establish- 
ment of  the  evergreens.  Laarostinaaes  and  Rhododendrons  do  well  onder 
trees,  also  Aaoabas  and  Hollies.  Common  Lanrels  and  Tews  are  good,  as  is 
also  Evergreen  Privet,  Portugal  Laurel  growing  for  the  most  part  weak  and 
leggy.  We  should  face  next  the  turf  with  Berberls  Darwinl,  then  Laonstinas, 
as  thoy  will  bear  any  amount  of  eutting-baok  whioh  may  be  required,  backing 
the  Berberls  and  Laurustinus  with  Bhododendrons,  oompleting  with  common 
Laurel,  Evergreen  Privet,  Holly,  and  Tew.  Promiscuous  planting  is  for  such 
places  far  preferable  to  any  formal  arrangement  of  the  shrabs,  and  mixed 
planting  we  should  adhere  to  except  for  the  nont  lines,  and  in  these  uniformity 
m  height  and  outline  is  often  desirable. 

Bssbub  om  BuTCHEBa'  BaooH  (Idem). — We  do  not  know  of  any  method 
to  promote  them  other  than  by  fertilising  the  flowe»,  or  genUy  ■^^""C  the 
bashes,  which  would  cause  the  distribuUon  of  the  poUen.  33ie  plants  will 
Portly  be  in  a  fit  state  for  operating  upon. 

BsaTBOTiHO  Gbdhs  (A,  T.).— Oaa  lime  ia  good  agalnat  moat  deaeriptiona 
of  grubs  that  prey  upon  the  roota  of  vegetable  orope.  It  may  be  applied 
now  or  in  l£areh  prior  to  planting  or  aowing,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the 
surfaee,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bnshela  per  acre,  and  pmnt-in  with  a  fark» 
For  your  quarter  aore  yon  wlU  require  five  bushels,  and  the  ground  b«Ang 
vacant  apply  now.  Qas  Ume  is  preferable  to  ordinary  lime  to  use  agiUnst 
grubs,  but  that  is  also  good,  and  that  you  may  i^ply  if  there  be  an  objection 
to  the  gas  lime  daring  March,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per 
quarter  acre.    The  greater  quantity  is  not  too  mneh. 

WiNTBBiNa  GoLBUSBB  (H.  B.).— They  winter  best  when  under  rather  than 
overpotted,  and  kept  moderately  moist  in  a  night  temperature  of  about  SS°. 
and  60*^  to  65°  by  day.  We  should  defer  repotting  them,  unices  the  planta 
are  in  very  small  pots,  until  rebruary.  They  do  well  in  tor6r  loam  with  a 
thirdof  leaf  sou  added. 

lUisiiia  Musk  raox  Sbbd  {Idem),— Saw  the  seed  in  February  in  gentle 
heat,  and  again  early  in  Maroh,  keeping  near  the  glass,  the  soil  being  kept 
moist,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  maintained. 

Apbicot  Tbbbs  Dboayiho  (A  Oorutant  Beader),'-ThB  moat  likely  eauae  ia 
the  high  and  bleak  exposure  to  which  the  trees  are  subjected.  A  oopinff  board 
would  be  a  great  assistanee  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  also  for  proteemig  the 
young  tender  fruit  in  spring  and  early  summer.    Ton  will  not,  we  fear,  find 


the  treea  covered  with  glass  as  yon  propose  answer  eo  well  as  Peach  trees, 
though  thay  would  afford  earlier  and  better-ripened  fruit  nnler  glaaa  than 
against  an  unprotected  walL  It  woald  have  suited  better  to  have  had  the 
Paaeh  trees  against  the  wall  inphMe  of  the  Aprleot  treea,  with  a  clear  space 
of  4  feet  from  the  wall,  ao  as  to  admit  light  to  the  base  of  the  treea.  Nothing 
ia  gained  by  crowding,  and  we  advise  the  Peaeh  treea  yon  bave  in  front  to  be 
thin  rather  than  crowded,  and  with  two  rowa  of  treea  yon  will  in  a  few  years 
have  treea  that  will  crowd  each  other  or  encroach  upon  the  trees  on  the  wall, 
which,  as  befbre  stated,  must  have  Ught,  and  the  other  treea  also,  or  they 
will  beoome  bare  at  their  baaea,  unaightly,  and  unproductive. 

BouoAiHTxujiA  BPBCI03A  NOT  Flowbbinq  {Idem).— It  usually  glows  very 
freely,  bdt  does  not  flower  at  all  freely.  W^ler  copiously  up  to  August,  and 
after  the  beginning  of  that  month  keep  dry,  not  giving  any  water  unless  the 
foliage  flags,  and  then  only  enough  to  recover  ita  freshneas,  affording  un- 
obstructed light  It  may  probably  ahow  for  bloom  in  winter  or  aprlng,  whan, 
of  course,  free  watering  should  be  resumed.  Prune  as  little  as  poaatble, 
which  only  tends  to  growth,  merely  thinning  the  shoots  to  prevent  over- 
orowding. 

MuLOHiBO  Pbab  Tbbbb  {Benrff  F.  F.).— Ton  may  now  apply  the  mould 
aoaked  with  urine  as  a  muleh  or  top-dressing  to  the  Pear  trees  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  bat  we  should  not  pot  on  a  greater  thiekneas  than  an  inch. 
This  is  not  the  beat  time  to  i^y  guano,  bat  you  may  apply  the  fowls'  dung 
to  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden  now.  applying  to  the  surface,  and  rather 
thinly,  as  it  is  a  powerful  manure,  ana  point-in  with  a  fork.  Fowla'  dung 
being  like  guano,  rich  in  ammonia,  is  hiighly  stimulating,  but  ia  soon  ex- 
hansted,  hence  neither  should  be  us9d  any  length  of  time  previous  to  the 
pottin^-in  of  the  crops,  its  value  as  a  manure  being  thereby  greatly  diminished . 
in  light  soil.    Liquid  manure  made  of  guano  kept  In  a  tank  will 


espcdailyi:      _  _  «  .  

be  constantly  ilving  off  ammonia,  and  ought  ao  ebon  aa  it  is  dlaaolved  to  be 
applied  to  the  punoaa  it  ia  intended  for;  bnt  wa  eannot  aay  how  long  it 
would  retain  ita  value  aa  a  fettiliaar  in  a  Uqnid  atata,  but  would  be  more  or 
laaa  aubjeot  to  daily  loaa  from  evaporation. 

Ooobbbbbbt  BnaHBS  DiasisBD  (T.  IT.).— There  ia  no  diaeaaa  on  the 
Bpriga  aant  that  can  be  anred  by  dreaaing  the  bushea  with  any  mixture.  The 
Boil  ia  either  poor  or  nndrataied.  The  Oooaebcny  boah  delighta  in  deep 
moderately  rich  ao£L 

Pbach  Tbbxb  oil  Back  Walx.  or  Vtaxax  {W,  K.  P.).— We  do  not  advise 
yon  to  plant  trees  in  the  position  you  name.  Peaeh  trees  do  not  succeed 
well  under  Yinea  at  any  saaaon ;  but  starting  the  houae  in  November  it  would 
be  proportionally  diflicuU  to  manage  the  Peachea  anutisau fully. 

Pbab  fob  Suogbbsioii  (Ifemo).— For  a  large  aupply  of  inexpenalve  kinda, 
m>wing  about  8  feet  high,  we  recommend  DilUatone's  Early,  Prlneesa  Boyal, 
Yeitch's  Perfection,  and  Hair's  Dwarf  Uammoth.  Late  Peas  are  all  com- 
paratively dear,  but  a  given  quantity  of  seed  will  aow  a  greater  length  than 
the  same  quantity  of  early  Peas.  Thus,  if  a  pint  of  early  Peaa  wm  aow  S 
row  (10  feat,  a  Dint  of  late  Peaa  will  bow  one  80  feet  in  length.  Sow  a  large 
breadth  of  Dlllistone's  now,  and  when  theae  appear  above  ground  aow  a 
ainilar  breadth  of  the  aame  sort,  and  alao  on  the  same  day  a  Uke  breadth  ol 
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PrinoeM  Boyal.  FoUow  wifeh  PrineeM  Boyftl  tX  raiUOd*  intanrftli  thvoai^it 
Maroh  and  April,  making  two  flowing!  of  Yaitoh's  Perfection  in  Mej. 
DoriDg  the  flrst  week  In  Jane  make  a  flowing  of  twice  tout  nsoal  size  of 
Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  with  good  onltlTation  and  a  faTonraUe  eeaeon 
joa  will  hare  Peae  of  good  quality  until  the  middle  of  Norember.  We  hare 
f  lequentlT,  for  the  sake  of  eoonomy  in  both  seed  and  labour,  obtained  a  large 
supply  of  good  Peas  by  sowing  Aurergne  in  drills  S  feet  apart,  letting  them 
grow  without  sUoks  or  any  other  support.  This  is  a  most  useful  sort  tor  a 
drydlstriet. 

PaiKULA  JAPORIOA  Losnia  Toluos  (E.  M.  5.).— It  is  usual  for  these 
plants  to  lose  most  of  the  older  leavee,  the  plants  beooming  almost,  and  in 
some  instanoes  quite,  deddnous.  We  had  plants  in  a  similar  state  to  yours 
fome  time  ago,  which  are  now  in  a  greenhouse  tbrowing-up  strongly  for 
bloom,  which  we  have  no  doubt  yours  will  do  in  a  short  time,  the 
kept  moist,  but  aroid  OTerwaterIng,  InoNasing  the  supply  with  the 
From  the  description  you  glre  of  the  insects  infesting  the  Gerai 
think  you  were  quite  correct  in  concluding  they  were  red  spider. 

HT4CIHTH8  iM  Olabbss  {Mrt.  IF.).— Wc  cannot  sa/  **  why  some  Hyadnths 
in  glasses  throw-out  small  offsets  and  nob  othera,*'^  only  that  they  exist  in 
embryo  at  the  side  of  the  bultM  when  introduced  to  the  i^assss  in  the  esse  of 
those  now  haying  them.  Usually  those  having  offsets  are  loose  and  light  as 
compared  with  those  having  the  bulbs  firm  and  heavy,  which  last  give  the 
flneet  spikes.  It  does  not  injure  the  bulbs  to  break  off  the  offsets,  and  this 
ought  to  be  done,  as  they  appropriate  the  support  that  would  otherwlie  be 
expended  upon  the  foliage  and  i^efrom  the  oulb. 

Makubwo  Bosss  (Midland  OountU*).— The  winter  drsasing  of  manure 
ought  to  be  given  now,  though  we  prefer  to  give  it  early  in  December,  quite 
as  much  as  a  means  of  protection  sgainst  severe  weather  as  a  manuring 
agent.  The  best  appUoatton  as  a  summer  dressing  would  be  cool  manure,  as 
that  of  C3W  dung,  applying  it  when  the  flower  buds  appear,  watering  very 
liberally  after  the  blooms  show  colour  twice  a-week,  and  afford  liauid  manure 
once  a-week  between  the  other  waterings.  A  good  preparation  for  yoor  soil 
would  be  a  peck  each  of  fresh  cow  dung  and  soot  In  iffty  Bsllons  of  water; 
failing  that,  1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  If  the  weather  be 
wet  the  watering  will  not,  of  course,  be  necessary,  but  the  liquid  mtnare 
should  not  in  that  case  be  omitted.  Aboot  the  middle  of  July  apply  another 
top-dressing  of  manure,  watering  copiously  in  dry  weather,  and  the  liquid 
manure  as  before,  which  wHl  give  you  fine  late  summer  blooms.  Mulching  is 
vnj  good,  preventing,  as  it  does,  evaporation,  and  securing  greater  regularity 
of  moUture.  Grass  mowings  as  a  mulch  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit,  but  we 
should  only  use  them  thinly  over  the  top-dresdngs  of  manure. 

PauHiNO  Eons  on  thi  MAmrri  (0.  y.K— We  should  prune  the  first 
mild  weather  after  the  middle  of  February,  or  at  that  time  if  severe  weather 
is  not  prevalent.  iThe  shoots  S-feet  in  length  we  should  cut-back  to  six 
eyes  of  their  baee,  and  thoee  of  9  feet  to  four  eyes,  and  if  the  wood  be  weak 
to  three  or  two  eyes,  according  to  ita  vigour.  Those  with  the  lowest  branches 
S  feet  from  the  ground  must  have  been  neglected  in  the  previous  prunings. 
We  should  seek  to  originate  shoots  nearer  the  surface  by  cutting  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  shoots  of  the  length  you  state  to  within  6  or  8  inches  of  the  soil, 
and  securing  shoots  from  those,  serve  the  remainder  the  eame  way  at  the 
succeeding  winter  pruning,  and  having  them  once  well  fmnished  at  the  baee, 
endeavour  to  keep  them  so,  as  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  a  leggy  Bose 
bush. 

Ixobam's  PBOLDnc  MvscAT  Yzvs.~i)r.  Peanon,  KtnHn^Ht  wishes  to 
know  where  he  oan  obtain  planta  of  this  Vine  raised  from  eyM*  Oyster 
shells  can  be  calcined  in  any  fireplace  or  furnace.  We  do  not  know  wlmre 
th^y  are  to  be  bought  oaldned. 

AsFLBaiUH  TBiOHOKAms  ((?.  MeD&ugoUu-'ThiB  varieties  you  send  we 
think  will  not  be  permanent,  and  differ  but  little  from  the  nonnal  fonn.  We 
never  heard  of  a  variety  called  "  midas." 

Potato  roB  Lati  Usi  (B.,  Bro^rord).— Plant  either  the  Fhike  or  Laip- 
etone  Sidney. 


Nambs  or  Faxms  (B.  Drmotter).— We  have  repeatedly  requested  that  only 

six  spedmens  be  sent  for  identifleaUon.    It  requirse  moie  time  than  we  can 

..  -_^  »^  -  — ..  thonssnds  of  named  Apples 

)d  spedmens,  and  asked  that 
(C.  B.,  DuMifi).— 1,  OilogU; 


spare  to  find  the  names  of  many.    There  are  thonssnds  of  named 
and  Peers.    One  gentleman  sent  us  two  hundred 

th«y  might  be  named  **  in  the  next  nnmber."  (&. «.,  ^wvt«i»i.— x,  vwivu  i 
2,  Doyenne  Defds.  {E.  V.  &).— Golden  Bnsset.  (J.  CoUu).— You  have  not 
numbered  them.  The  round  one  is  Gloria  Mundl,  and  the  conical  one 
Beauty  of  Kent 


POULTST,   BEE,    AID    naEON    OHBOIIOLE. 


PRIZE  OABDS. 
Thebv  seemB  to  be  quite  a  oommotion  about  prize  ouds  at 
the  present  day.  Bxhibitioiui  appear  to  oompete  with  eaoh 
other  in  prodnoing  new  oardfl,  higiily  coloured  and  elaborate. 
We  haye  always  noticed  that  the  amateur  in  the  oommenoement 
of  his  winnings  is  anxious  to  obtain  these  first  trophies  of  his 
Buooefls,  and  even  older  fanciers  much  delight  in  o^leoting  the 
piec^  of  pasteboard  from  the  various  meetin«  wherewithal  to 
paper  their  poultry  rooms  or  nail  up  over  their  pens.  We  have 
seen  rooms  of  good  dimemions  profusely  covered  with  theee 
cup  and  prize  cards,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  they  made :  but 
good-bye  to  such  vanities  in  future  if  we  have  to  pay  for  tnem, 
as  would  seem  now  to  be  becoming  the  fashion.  When  the 
fee  is  paid  and  the  cost  of  carriage  is  deducted  we  oenerally  find 
but  a  meagre  remainder  to  put  on  the  credit  side  m  the  case  of 
an  ordinarv  prize :  but  then  to  have  something  else  deducted 
for  a  card  ispositively  too  much  to  submit  to,  and  yet  such  is 
the  case.  We  can  all  remember  the  outbnnt  of  indignation 
when,  many  months  ago,  the  authorities  of  the  Bromley  Show 
thought  well  to  charge  U,  for  an  embossed  card.  We  came 
among  the  rednients  of  these  souvenirs,  and  though  we  would 
sooner  have  had  the  shilling,  yet  we  axe  bound  to  say  that  they 
were  better  worth  a  shilling  than  the  pieces  of  card  we  have 
lately  had  to  pay  for.  Within  the  past  week  we  hiave  had  sums 
deducted  from  our  prize  money  at  two  shows,  the  one  being  !«., 
the  other  44.    The  latter  was  for  an  ordinary  card  with  an  im- 


pression of  a  Cochin  hen  printed  in  bronze  from  a  cut.  we  should 
say,  of  the  defunct  *'  Poultry  Review."  The  sbiliing  article, 
however,  although  deducted  from  the  prize  money  some  days 
ago,  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to 
ita  arrival  with  great  interest.  In  the  interval,  however,  we 
write  most  strongly  against  the  system,  and  beg  other  ezhibiton 
to  help  us  in  cruihing  any  plan  so  ridiculous  m  that  of  paying 
for  our  prize  cards. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  advocate  the  plan  lately 
adopted  by  an  eastern  county  of  putting  no  prize  cards  on  the 
pens  at  all,  so  that  they  may  be  clean  to  go  by  post  That  is  m 
unfair  as  it  is  absurd,  for  the  spectators  who  pay  to  oome  in  to 
see  the  prize  pens  should  at  once  be  able  to  detect  them  without 
havinff  to  invest  another  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  the  shape  of 
a  catalogue,  which  is  to  many,  especially  to  the  evening  fre- 
quenters of  poultry  shows,  as  so  much  Hebrew.  The  cards, 
too,  should  be  put  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  class  is 
judged,  and  be  plainly  and  clearly  printed.  They  should  also 
be  M  no  colour  where  injurious  preparations  are  used  to  obtain 
the  same,  as  many  of  the  birds  for  amusement  eat  these  cards, 
and  consequently  suffer.  In  fact  we  all  remember,  a  year  or 
two  back,  air.  Brooke  losing  a  splendid  Malay  pullet  from  de- 
vouring her  green  prize  card.  But  if  a  society  thinks  well  to 
send  clean  cards  round  afterwards  gratis  well  and  oood,  for  it 
gives  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  to  beginners  m  the  fancy 
to  store  up  these  cards.  Oxford  did  this,  and  we  believe  Eden- 
bridge  did  also.  Anyhow,  we  know  Oxford  did,  and  sent,  too, 
iniinitely  better  and  prettier  cards,  most  of  them,  than  we  had 
to  pay  for  the  other  aay. 

As,  however,  the  number  of  exhibitions  where  these  extra 
cards  are  afterwards  sent  round  free  is  but  limited— and  natur- 
aUy  so,  tor  beyond  the  cost  of  printing  there  is  likewise  the 
postage;  but  as,  however,  the  number  of  amateurs  and  others 
who  rejoice  in  getting  their  cards  back  dean  is  great,  we  wonder 
the  plan  of  a  card-pocket  in  the  baskete  is  not  more  resorted  to. 
We  znow  some  do  nave  these  pockets  in  their  bssketa,  but  the 
number  is  so  few  that  the  packers  at  shows  find  it  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Nioholls,  one  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Secretaries,  that 
this  was  frequently  the  case,  and  we  can  quite  understand  it 
If,  then,  exhibitors  put  enoush  stress  upon  these  oards  as  to 
care  to  have  them  whole  and  clean,  let  them  put  these  pockets 
for  the  purpose  at  the  sides  of  their  basketa,  and  the  poultiy- 
show  attenoants  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  and  make  use  of 
them.  Bot  this  must  become  a  general  praoticei  and  the  pockets 
must  be  placed  where  they  can  easily  be  found,  for  a  packer  at 
a  large  show,  where  he  hM  a  great  number  of  pens  aUotted  to 
him  to  psok,  has  no  time  to  hunt  through  the  lining  of  a  basket 
for  a  oard-piocket,  and  so  often,  too,  after  all  unsuccessfully; 
whereas  if  ne  was  to  know  it  is  most  likely  to  be  there,  and  it 
is  placed  in  a  prominent  place,  we  should  nave  no  more  of  thoee 
ridiculous  letters  clamouring  for  clean  prize  oards. 

Then  a  word  as  to  the  get-up  of  these  oards.  We  do  not  think 
they  can  be  too  plain,  rair-sized  white  oards  with  the  honours 
clearly  printed  on  them  in  red,  blue,  brown*  or  black  should 
answer  all  puiocsee,  for  these  are  quickly  read  by  the  spectators, 
and  after  aU  tnat  is  what  they  are  for.  We  have  seen  lately 
really  extremely  pretty  oards  in  use,  ;with  almost  a  miniature 
landscape  printed  upon  them,  but  we  think  they  fail  in  not 
being  sufficiently  able  at  one  glaace  to  show  what  nononxs  they 
record;  for  though  all  the  first  prizes  may  be  in  one  odour,  and 
all  the  seconds  in  another,  and  so  on,  atill  they  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  so  well  m  a  olean  card  with  the  prizes  printed 
upon  them  in  large  duoaoters  which  can  be  undeivtood  in  a 
moment.--W.  

GANTERBURT  POULTRY  SHOW. 
As  one  of  the  mansging  Committee  of  the  late  Oanterbuxy 
Poultry  Show  I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  that  sawdust 
was  used  in  the  pens  of  the  birds  there.  For  fear  of  any  inao- 
ouiacy  on  my  part  I  have  communicated  with  the  Seosetary, 
and  he  has  assured  me  none  was  used  for  suoh  a  purpose.  Silver 
sand  was  used  for  the  p^ns,  and  that  only  because,  being  snowed 
the  oom-dealers  had  not  straw  enough  by  them  to  out  into 


chaff,  which  has  dways  been  used  by  us  on  previous  ocoasionB. 
Sawdust  was  used  for  the  floor,  and  for  tnat  only.  Had  it 
been  used  in  the  pens  L  as  a  member  of  the  Oommittee  as  well 
as  an  exhibitor,  should  nave  been  one  of  the  first  to  object.-* 

WiLLZAH  SaVILE. 


RIPON  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  Ac. 
The  Committee  was  almost  entirdy  formed  of  hearty  feDden. 
and  with  enthusiastic  Mr.  Wells  at  its  head.  The  nnmber  of 
entries  was  more  than  could  be  well  disposed  to  light.  With 
true  Christmas  consistent  the  ponderous  breeds  were  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  Oeeie,  Turkeyt,  and  Dueki  taking  the  leftd 
with  a  crand  display,  but  unfortunatdy  in  rather  a  dark  part  of 
the  building.  Brahnuu  came  next,  and  amons;  these  were  mbm 
good  birds;  the  Dorkmgit  Spav^kh,  and  OoMm  alio  twry  good 
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clftsa«i.  Hamtntrg7;$  vera  t^tj  excellent  u  A  eecUon,  ^  tlso 
tiie  Qamef  of  wl^ich  |h«re  wera  three  cltBaea.  AmoDg  G«iiie 
Baniamt  we  notioed  aome  good  specimdus,  but  man 7  were  but 
poor ;  and  aome  of  the  Blmck  B«utaniB  were  good  in  ftll  poU^ta, 
Dnt  Bomewbat  l^ge,  Polish  w^ia  a  i^and  clasa ;  but  we  did  not 
conBidtir  the  French  T&rietiea  e^tial  to  tbem.  There  were  two 
SelllDg  claaaftflj  atd  ni*jiy  of  the  birde  were  very  good. 

The  Pigeofu  were  11  bioe  diaplay ;  the  point  cup  waa  carried 
o£r  by  Mr.  Horner^  dso  a  good  nnmbar  of  aobtitanlial  pn^ea.  In 
Camera  the  first  waa  a  welt-developed  Dun  cock;  and  second 
a  Black,  and  which  waa  readily  claimed  at  ^6,  a  v6ry  low  price 
for  BQcb  a  bird.  Pouters  were  &rat  grand  Blacky  second  Blue, 
and  third  Yellow,  Barbs  a  large  elasa;  win^ier^  good^  as  also 
pen  B3i  [Maweou),  but  aome  were  ^ery  plain.  In  Aloaonda  flrat 
was  a  grand  bea ;  the  aecond  a  cock  of  %*ery  good  head  propertii^e* 
Any  other  T amblers^  £,rAt  a  h pie u did  Ked,  second  a  Kite,  also 

food.  O  E^lfi  were  firat  foreign  Whiter  ^^^  second  a  Blue  EuglxBb . 
n  Tnrbita  many  were  dirty,  bnt  tha  awards  were  evidently 
made  to  head  properties  alone*  Hans  and  JuLcobina  good,  but 
many  said  to  be  trimmed  ;  bat  the  winners  were  evidently 
honestly  ahown.  In  Aiitwerps  the  wirinere  were  Short-faced 
Silvers.  In  Drags ona  first  waa  Bloe,  and  aecond  Yellow ',  aud 
in  the  Variety  class  the  first  was  a  BIoDdiaette,  and  second  Red 
Bwaliowfl,  both  grand  bird  a.  In  tbe  Sejling  class  were  aome 
Carrlera  weJI  worth  the  prfocflj  and  these  were  the  winners  of 
Sjfli  poaittona. 

For  Babbiis  there  were  but  two  c^laasea — ri^r^ne  for  Lope  ^ 
aud  the  other  fcr  aoj  other  vaiiety ;  and  in  the  firat  a  Sooty 
Fawn,  22i  by  4£  wae  first;  and  second  a  Blue  due,  21|  by  4i, 
several  others  bein^  almoat  equal.  In  the  next  claea  firat  was 
a  very  protnisiug  Silver- Grey,  second  a  Fatagonian,  and  very 
highly  commended  alao  a  Silver. 

TuiEiTk.-']  uLiJ  ■t^eclalg  Hn.  Kirk,  Bi^on.    a,  d,  JfuiKlet,  Bipan.    he,  I, 
Moorej,  T.  B.  Foden^ 
Q»i»R»— 1,  J.  Whitft,  NeUserloa.    f,  I*  Uao»T,  Bfpou.    h*,  J,  NlohoJftoii,  T. 

J^va»^—AttUibUTtf.—l  bud  %t  C.  HniN  he,  Cai.  Ci^UicaTt,  Mr?,  B.  William- 
■OB,  ^,  BniolraeU.  Rou^n-l  and  ip^cf&l.  J.  Wiiii«.  1^  J,  NawIcd,  ^nideii. 
liHia,  mhe^  I.  Hoorey.  €.  Grmhun.  C.  Uolt.  he,  J,  Brl^bam,  O.  Mafiolei^^  E. 
JaekaoBt  Mn,  J^  GT«Ar«i«  ^up  ether  troricfv.'— 1,  Q,  B»ldl«r,  fiaroogbbridiro. 
1^  CM.  Oafbeut,  Klrkbjr  M4]z«afd. 

BaA»iUi.--l  and  iiheeltL  £.  Rfd*r,  Hyd*.  S,  J.  Hoknei,  Che»t«rflelrf.  vhe, 
Wmtuna  k  Boii^  Miai  Gat«B.    he,  J.  aotm«i,  O.  UaagL«&.  H.  ¥f  UJtlntDD,  J.  K. 

DofxnrdB.— laadt^^tf.J^^hltct,  KaHbaUnrtan.    S.  J.  Ne  vr  aU ,  Oli  fton. 
CocanK-CtiiKA^,—!  nn^  special,  O.  H.  Fnoctar,  I>Qrbam.    I^  C.  Tamer*  Sl,<>c^- 
loaofi-Tua.    vhc.  3.  Watta,    hi,  8imp»oii  A  Dodda,  C.  Carr,  WilliAffii  &  Sobi. 
eyAnaH*— 1.  a,  BeJdoa,  nqitalock.  BingUf.    B,  J»  Powell  Bridlord.     8,  J. 
ThrwK  Brad  ford .    hc,M.D  »!«. 

BiifHuaost.— f}o7fifn-<ipiin{72f J,~l.  H.  B  eld  on.  %  nDl[a«t  &  Deitoer,  armt 
I>dfficJd,  h£,  J,  PrefttoDp  li.  Biyldun,  s:ilvtT-4pa7igled.^l,  2.  and  ■peci*],  U- 
Pieklei .  Earb  r>  Leed  t-    A  r,  H  ol  m  e  b  dt  D  c  *tiic  r,  0 .  A I  derfron,  J .  Pre  ■  to  n , 

eAiiEOOoHj.-^oyrfi^)fTiriii(?d.-I.  T.  4  tt.  Kidioo,  Thirak.  L  J*  Prwtoi], 
Bnadford.  4c.  H.  Picltie**  H,  BeJdoo.  S^iwr  jnrt«i«fii-l  aal  ijM^olal,  H. 
Beldon.    ajH.  Pic  Idea,    hr,^.  Mfopp.  H.  Pickle^t. 

ftAMfi.— J>ue^iii0  or  Bro^rn  Rf±—l  apd  iptciaL  W.  &  H,  Adami.  BeTorlej, 
a,  W.  Milner,  Brad  lord  S.J.  Kg  wall,  he,  BoimBH  &  Dettcier,  J.  BrfcLthwait^, 
W,  YoUDfhxiibaiid.  W.  JabnioD,  W.  OraieTod,  W*  Clf^nffb*  J.  Hobn4^ti>  A»i/ 
af*£T  vaHtty.-U  W.  MiJoer,  S.  H.  C,  &  W.  J.  Uaeon  fPilei  B\r%Ml.  h^,  J. 
Cowpcrt  Holmcifl  k  DciiDf^rfPHe^  W*  Johiitoa,  R*  J*  JJmiib  tBlaolt  Bed)  ^jii/ 
varirty.—Coek.—i,  W.  Jphnicm,  Qaiale^,  t.  E.  Pajrne,  Eramler.  S,  W»  Idllner. 
Iw^Ll  ^herwln.  G*  Cfcrter,  W.  i  H.  Adtmj. 

Oamk  Bi.wTJMi.-flJ<ic*  fied  or  I'iUt.—l  and  speciaU  J.  Braithwalte,  Bedak. 
S,  G.  Carter.  UedAl«.  h^,  F.  HoU,  WiUjama  ±  Son,  JL  S.  SnadeU,  Jnv  etth^r 
vanfii/,—t,  W.  Hadion,  Epwartb,  S.  Wmiami  A  Bqd  {fltownRedl,  RSpc*.  4f< 
eJDips^js  aod  D<:iddi  iDacliwuif;),  Bedaltt. 

Bahtiha.— fFMf  Je  or  irftii*,  cltan-leafftd.—l,  C,  ft  J*  riiuffwojtb,  Hi Rb town, 
Komiaiitan.  %  J.  Prralon.  I,  H.  fif'LdQiii.  Aff,  BoIthdh  A  DafetDer,  C.  J.  YuoDp, 
O.  Kap«r,  W,  Ja^km^i]  B,  H.  AKhton.  Anv  oOter  varktu.—l,  T.  P,  Carver, 
Borowfbbtidge  9,  W.  kichartlioii  (Gold-LacedK  Yoik.  he.  1\  Addey  [Jipajieia). 
PtJL*i*i>i  — 1  and  speciAl*  H.  Beldon.  S,  A.  a  W.  H.  aUTcat^i-.  Blrmlimliam. 
FBEjicu,— 1,  W.  Jacka^iD,  Lauoaiter.  i,  J*  O.  Kaigbt,  Eipley,  he,  J.  G, 
Knietol,  B,  HillK.  T.  ^.  Tai«. 

_Awx  q^WMM  V*  It  lit  1' .  —1,  H.  Beldon.  1  H.  Pickle  A  I  Black  namtinriiliKK  3.  W- 
fie  J.  Atf,  Ben  eon  A  MtJuer  f  Black  HambnrMbti).  W.  Lin  Von  (^hite 
.J.  Pr^ftton,  H.  PioUu  (BLAck  Bimbnrfrljfl),  HM|iiii*cjrlli  i  Uwnief 
Hack  BamLufFrba,  jElpaneieK  J.HsvrM  iBlatl:  HamburtfliaiH 
.  JWdi  CLAftt.  —  Cofic  «r  iTrtJtf.-lj  T  P.  Carrer*  ^^  J,  PovreU  fSpaniab). 
I  T.  ft  G.  Kidton  {QoldiiH-penc^nii^d  HambiirHb^h  t^in^pAon  ft  Dud^la^  U^ 
bu  (BoQ^oiJV  V.  Holt,  J,  l^obftrlB  iHoacnii}.  O.  tarter,  U.  Beldon.  Bnrch  and 
ovJter,  JI^  or  Duek.^U  W.  CJongb  (DorkingBl,  akijjton.  Leedt  S,  M.  WUkic- 
aon  4BTa.bmaiii,  gki]-^toii.  Lrcda.  r  J^c,  J.  Jtiimaon  iLiabtBralitiiaH],  hf.  T.  and 
O.  Kidion  (Gold&b'f  encllJcd  HiunbiirgliiB;^,  li.  MaogleB  [RoaDDQ^  BrabmA^>,  C. 
Holt,  U.  elaiib  J. 

PIGEONS, 
CiaTTmi.— Cock  <?r  ff#fi.— l^B.  Homer,  Hw^wood,  Leedi.    a,  E.  Bcekwltb, 
BtLEiderlaxitf.   A«,  E.  Maveon,  w.  Hub  bo  i, 

]^ovTmmM.~Coek  &t  Hen,—  1  md  *,  J-  HairHino.  BalL  I,  E.  H.  Blacklock* 
flitJid«flaiid.    I,  B.  Homer,    hxi,  G,  Baddlor,  K.  H,  Blftcklock. 

B4Jt3ia,—Ci3ek  or  Htn.—l  and  3,  E.  Uorncr.  he,  U.  Vardl&y,  N.  Snggittt  E. 
Mawaon^  J.  Tbreib. 

TuJrBLM.wiM.^Atwiomd,^Co€lf  or  He%,—l,'W.  It  H.  Adams,  t,  H.  YardTey,  Bir^ 
mlDctiaxii.  he,  T.  Hortiiiin*A,  ft  W.  B.  gUTCBter.  r,  S.  LawfiOn  A^v  other 
varut^.=(Taek  of  £Ff  n.— 1,  W.  ft  H,  Adami.  I.  E.  Beek'wUb.  he,  E.  blawaoD 
(Baia,  Btm^Al  W.  H.  tveedala  (Biae  Bald),  B.  Horner^  B.  B«ekvllb.  e,  A.  and 
W.  H.  SJlvacte^r,  T.  Bonman. 

Dwiifl.— C«Ie  or  flen,— J.  A.  SimpiOfl,  Roobdale.  %  J,  Threnh.  he,  E,  Marion, 
G-.  Aldflnon,  J*  HaLrikie»  E.  A.  Tbom^os,  E.  Bomvr,  e,  U,  Aldcnon,  E.  Beek- 
^tb. 

TtTiBiTS  —  C<HrJt  *r  Heju—1,  E.  Horow,   »,  E.  A.Tborjtton,  HnlL    fAff,  T.  P. 
CarrerH^    he,  a.  Aldenon,  E.  Momtr.    c,  O.  Aldcrion* 
Krwii*— CocJfc  ffr  Hen.^1  and  9,  E.  nomer.    ftc,  B.  Yairdley,  T.  P.  CarT*r. 
MiopiKB.— Cf«;fe  flr  Hen-  1,  E.  Homer*   3i  J.  B.  BdWdQfi,  Blackbom,    he,  M. 
Old,  J.  B.  Bowdon*  P.  Wllaon.  W.  ft  J.  W*tb«HB, 

jAcoKiJO,— C^Jr  £jr  Ei:it.  U  O-  AJderuou,  We*t  HariJepool,  a,  T.  £.  CBlliB. 
■on,  tUpoii.     he,  T.  P.  Carrer,  W  H+  Tweedale,  J.  Tbompaon. 

K*twmmpm,~  Caek  or  flm.— U  O.  Yard  ley.    3.  J,  Stanley^  Blaokbnrn.    he^W. 
Clal-k*  E.  M»WM>n,  J.  Bairdne,  S.  Box,  W.  Eltia. 
FaVT^Jxa,— C'otJt  or  Ifeni,  -^  1  and  S^  E*  Homer.    v)if,  J.  Walker,   he,  J^  F. 


I'BUMvnsBf.^  Oo4k  or  JZra.— 1,  B.  Homtr.  I,  F.  8.  Banard,  Toltonham. 
ke,M,  a.  ThoiBtoo.  B.  Beokwitb. 

DBAoooMi.— Com  or  Hen,— I,  W.  H.  Johnson,  EedUt.  I,  J.  BUaloy.  *«,  B. 
H  awton,  T.  B.  CoUinton,  J.  Sianloy. 

▲mr  OTHBB  VAUxn.-Coeft  or  Ben.— I  and  vhe,  M.  Ord  (Io«^ondinett«)» 
Dnrhan.  %  B.  Honior.  he,  H.  Taidley,  ▲.  *  W.  H.  SilTMtor,  B.  Homar.  o,  8. 
Lawion  (lo*). 

Sbluxo  Chku.— Single  Bird.—l,  O.  Sadlor  (Oarriar).  I,  J.  Staaler  (Barb). 
he,  W.  Bodd7(Carri«r).  W.  Sherwln,  B.  Homer,  J.  Jaekson  (Carrier),  W.  BlUa. 
Pair.— 1,0.  Badler  (Oarrien).  I,  W.  Addiaon,  Bipon.  e,  J.  Thompson,  ▲.  P. 
Byford  (Bine  Torbits). 

BIBBITS. 

LoF-BABsn.— Buck  or  Doe.—l  and  t,  A.  Bobson,  Norihsllerton.  vhe,  J.  8. 
BobinsoB.  T.  Mytun.  he.  Messrs.  Unipleby.  Amy  other  varieiv.—Buek  or  Doe.— 
1. 0.  *  J.  lUingworth.  t,  T.  Mvton  (Beli^  Harel  York,  vhe,  J.  8.  Bobiason 
(Silrer  Orey).   k«,H.  BradwelKBimalayan).   e,  W.  Benson  (Himalayan). 

OaOE  BIBD8. 

BBx.auM.— 1  and  he,  W.  Forth,  Pooklington,  York,  t,  W.  Bhaoktoioa,  IlUey. 
£,  T.  Foster,  W.  Hoirard. 

NoBwicH.— (7{«ar.— 1,  T.  Tenniswood,  Middlssboroach.  I,  0.  Barton,  New- 
fate,  York.   l,0.8lmteon.   «atf.W.  Forth. 

YoBUKiBa.— 0{«ar.— 1,  Q.  A.  Watson,  Harrogate,  t,  W.  ShsoUetea.  he,  B. 
Usher,  O.  A.  Watsoo. 

Obbstbd.— 1,  t,  and  speeial,  J.  *  H.  Qartmrt,  Northallerton.  I,  O.  A.  Watson 
hc.J.  Yoong.   e,  W.  Shaokleton. 

Mabkbd.—I,  C.  Barton.  8,  W.  Forth.  S,J.Toang.  k«,  T.  Tenniswood.  s,T. 
Foster. 

OA«AaiBS.-iliiy  other  variety.— I  and  e,  T.  Hamphrey,  York.  9,  W.  Forth. 
he,  T.  Tenniswood. 

BVOUSH  OB  FOBBIOV  BiBDS  BXOBPT  PaBBOTS.— 1,  W.  AddlSOW.      I,  J.  *  H. 

Oarbart.    k«^  W. Ck>wling.   o, W.Hall. 

Pabbots  OB  Pabbo^obts.— 1  and  e,  Mrs.  BolUnson,  Bipon.  8,  H.  Wesooa, 
Barroffste.   I,  Williams  *  Son.   k^.  W.  Bherwin. 

Bblxjkg  Class.—!,  C.  Lickley,  Bipon.  %,  W.  Sherwln,  Bipon.  vhe.  Miss 
Wells.   k0,  W.  Addison. 

Mr.  Dixon  judged  the  poultry;  Mossn.  Hawley, Fletcher,  and 
Robinson  the  Pigeons ;  and  Mr.  Hatton  the  BabMtSi  in  place  of 
Mr.  Oannan,  who  was  ill. 


BRISTOL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Each  of  the  great  shows  has  its  peooliar  point  of  interest  and 
attraction.  At  Oxford  we  look  for  the  first  appeannce  <^  soma 
of  the  year's  ohAmpions ;  at  the  Palace  we  gaze  on  the  collective 
beanty  of  the  country's  poultry-yards  till  we  are  puzzled  with 
its  Tery  yariety,  and  think  with  pity  on  the  Judges.  At  Birming- 
ham we  see.  or  try  to  see,  fresh-cauf^ht  from  their  park  runs  the 
representatives  of  many  yards,  which  make  their  sole  appear- 
ance there  from  the  venmble  antiquity  of  the  Show.  Bristol, 
too,  has  its  special  features.  There  we  see  in  comfort  and  quiet, 
in  a  perfect  light  and  arrangement,  the  pick  of  the  great  exhi- 
bitors' yards,  for  by  this  time  rubbish  has  been  weeded-out,  and 
the  inutility  of  showiog  second-class  birds  discoyered.  Seversl 
west-coun^  exhibitors,  too,  reserve  the  best  of  their  studs  for 
competition  there. 

Bristol  is  now  the  third  show  in  magnitude,  and  well  does  it 
deserve  so  to  be.  The  minutest  details  of  management  appear 
excellent,  and  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  one  ener- 
getic will  to  organise  where  committees  fail.  Order  seems  to 
reign ;  there  is  no  favouritism ;  all  exhibitors  are  alike  excluded 
be£re  the  opening  of  the  Show,  and  hence  none  are  disap- 
pointed and  none  grumble.  The  poultry  world  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Cambridge  for  showing  how  things  ought  to  be 
managed  at  shows  generally,  as  well  as  for  managing  them  at 
Bristol. 

The  poultry,  save  the  smaller  varieties,  were  ranged  in  one 
tier  throughout  the  whole  Show,  and  consequently  could  be 
fidrly  judged;  the  average  quality  was  almost  uniformly  ex- 
oellent  through  all  classes;  the  iudginff  was  fairly  good— we  fear 
we  cannot  say  more — and  the  visitors  by  no  means  so  numerous 
as  could  be  wished,  or  as  the  Show  deserved.  The  birds  were 
supplied  with  green  food  and  looked  happy,  and  not  in  the  pain- 
fully feverish  state  we  see  them  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
Bingley  Hall. 

DoBKiNOB  head  the  list  with  four  classes  for  Coloured  birds. 
The  adults  we  thought  decidedly  better  than  the  cockerels  and 
pullets.  The  first  cockerel  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  now  far-famed 
winner,  looking  much  better  than  he  did  at  Oxford  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Second  a  big  bird,  but  we  did  not  admire  him ; 
he  is  somewhat  squirrel-tailed,  and  his  toes  much  crooked. 
Third  a  good  bird  in  many  ways,  but  too  red  in  the  feet  and  not 
well  clawed.  Fourth  we  thought  the  second-best  bird,  dark  in 
plumage  with  very  white  feet.  On  the  whole  we  have  seen 
better  cockerel  classes  at  Bristol.  Pullets.— The  pullet  class, 
too,  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  First  a  large  and  fine  bird 
good  all  round.  Tne  two  next  awards  we  could  not  understand. 
Second  was  a  nice  bird  in  colour  but  not  large,  and  with  dark 
icaly  legs.  Third  a  large  very  dark  bird  with  superlatively  bad 
feet,  little  deformed,  fourth  toes  high  up  the  legs,  and  spurs 
behind.  Fourth  a  fair  bird  in  size  and  good  all  round.  We 
should  decidedly  have  put  her  second.  Good  birds  of  Mr. 
Beechey's  and  Mr.  Walker's  were  unnoticed.  Cocks.— This 
olass  was  singularly  fine  in  size,  though  a  large  proportion  of 
the  birds  were  out  of  condition  and  had  sore  or  diseased  combs. 
First-and-cup  was  a  noble  bird,  a  thorough  Dorking  all  over, 
and  in  wonderful  condition.  Second  not  by  any  means  his 
equal,  but  a  fine  bird  with  good  points.  Third  not  in  first-rate 
condition,  but  a  bony  and  good  bird.    A  fourth  (extra)  prize 
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WM  giyen  in  ihla  dUif  %o  an  immenie  Mlow;  hk  iiMk  Memed 
tha  wone  lor  wew,ollMrwiM  he  must  h«v»  been  higher.  Hens 
were  another  ^{ood  olaaa.  Pint  a  beantifal  bird  alTronnd,  and 
lighUyplaoed.  Baoond  anoihar  noble  bird,  not  quite  eo  good  in 
feet  Third  lighter  in  oolonr.  We  preferred  Mr.  Beeoh«7'a 
hi^y'^ommendedbird  to  her. 

mlm0r'0T§y  oooka  were  a  poor  olaaa  bevond  the  two  flxat 
winners.  First  a  Tery  siWery  and  showy  bird  but  with  one 
spur  behind.  Second  the  Birmin^iam  onp  bird,  not  looking  as 
he  did,  bat  having  lost  hia  sioklea  and  MiparantW  been  in  a  £ray 
of  late.  Third  poor,  apeoUed  in  bioMt  snd  yellow  in  haokle. 
His  owner's  nnnoticecr  bird  waa  better.  Hena  were  large  and 
good.  First  a  fine  bird  bat  with  an  ogly  little  straight  oomb. 
oeoond  not  so  good  aa  third  in  our  opinion. 

TF:^^.— First  the  Crystal  Palaoe  and  Bizmingham  enp- 
winners,  now  Tery  handsome  with  flowing  aioUea.  Seoond  had 
%  handsome  comb  but  no  tail.  Third  waa  a  oorioaity,  a  large 
ain^Qombed  bird  much  tioked  with  oolonr  on  the  baok  and 
haokle.  We  were  informed  on  the  highest  enthority  that  he 
was  last  year  a  celebrated  winner  in  the  Coloured  olassea,  and 
went  through  this  ataaage  tranafomiattiaB  at  his  laat  moolt. 
This  award  opens  e  grand  iield  for  discussion,  firstly  aa  to 
whether  a  single  oomb  is  or  is  not  %  disqaalifioation  in  a  White 
Dorking;  secondly  wliether  ooloored  marUnga  are  admissible. 
We  hsTo  never  seen  them  before  in  a  psize  pen  at  any  little 
local  fihow.  Hens.— Firet  a  long  bird  beantif  oUy  ahown,  but  by 
no  means  the  ri^ht  bird  in  the  right  pb^e.  Seoond  •  square 
weU  shaped  DorkiDg,  apparently  rather  antique.  Third  Urge 
and  very  white  bnt  with  a  broken  tail.  Her  owner's  unnoticed 
bird  (the  Palace  cup  hen)  struck  us  as  otherwise  being  the  best 
bird  in  the  class. 

The  CoomHa  were  very  aplendid,  we  skonld  almost  say  they 
were  the  best  classes  in  the  whole  Exhibition.  Eveiy  variety 
was  well  represented,  and  we  wonder  if  a  better  oolleotion  of 
adult  White  cocks  and  hens  was  ever  seen  before.  Blacks,  too, 
were  admirable,  and  seem  to  be  attaining  the  true  Cochin  shape 
with  other  good  points. 

In  J9ii^  cockerels  the  winner  won  the  champion  cup  for  the 
best  pen  in  ttie  Show.  He  is  a  good  bird  in  every  way,  and  we 
have  described  him  before,  but  we  should  say  there  were  many 
other  single  birds  in  the  Exhibition  which  were  at  the  least 
worttiy  of  sailing  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  The  seoond  and 
third  were  cood  ooekerels  and  of  nice  colour.  We  liked  all  Mr. 
Burnett's  three  noticed  birds  immensely,  and  bo  we  did  Mr. 
Hodson's  unnoticed  one,  and  if  we  mistUe  not  this  latter  was 
the  Swindon  cup  oookereL  Buff  pullets  were  oapitid ;  the  winner 
was  charming  m  colour,  but  a  little  too  hocked  for  our  taste. 
We  never  mind  heavy  feathering  if  only  it  curls  well  round, 
and  so  almost  loses  itself  in  theluif.  Cfeoond  and  third  were 
very  pretty  birds.  We  liked,  too,  Mr.  Bumell's  very  highly 
commended  pen,  and  Mr.  Crabtree's,  188.  In  old  B  nil  cocks  the 
first  and  second  were  both  grand  birds  and  well  worthy  of  their 
puces.  They  were  in  good  condition  and  looked  bright  and 
■j^ong,  aa  we  must  say  the  Winkbum  Hall  bhrds  gsnerallj  do. 
Third  was  another  very  good  old  bird  of  grand  shape  and  sise. 
In  hens  tibe  cup  bird  was  too  pale  for  our  taste.  She  is  a  fine 
bird,  but  we  like  a  richer  colour.  Seoond  a  good  hen  and  in 
pretty  condition.  Third  also  a  fine  hen,  and  apparently  quite 
young.  Nearly  every  bird  was  noticed,  and  the  quality  through- 
out was  wonderfully  good. 

In  Partridge  cockerels  Mr.  Shrimpton's  bird  is  coming  to  the 
front.  He  is  a  beautif al  chicken  and  the  same,  we  believe,  as 
ire  noticed  at  the  Palace  as  likely  to  make  a  good  one.  The  first 
was  a  ffood  cockerel,  large  and  light.  The  seoond  we  have  com- 
mented on  before,  he  is  looking  as  well  as  ever.  In  the  winning 
pullets  the  first  was  beantif  uUy  pencilled,  but  we  thought  her 
rmther  small.  Seoond,  a  large  bird  and  closely  coming-up  to 
her.  Third,  a  neat  bird  and  fairly  marked.  In  old  cocks  the 
wmners  only  oal(  for  remark,  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and 
we  liked  their  position,  though  we  believe  others  thought  the 
first  should  have  come  in  between  Mr.  Taylor's  two  birds.  In 
hens  the  first  won  easily,  and  a  grand  one  she  was.  We  almost 
thought  we  should  have  come  here  for  the  cup  Cochin  hen. 
She  is  a  model  in  shape  and  markings.  Seoond  and  third  were 
good  hens  and  well  shown.  209  (Bodbard),  a  very  good  bird, 
and  we  should  think  one  useful  for  stock  purposes. 

Whiif  cockerels  were  weak.  We  thought  the  winner  was 
weU  placed,  but  he  is  nothing  wonderfnl.  Seoond  was  the 
Oxford  cup  bird.  He  haa  lost  some  of  the  red  he  had  on  hia 
wings,  but  he  is  not  e  good  oolour  even  now.  Third  we  did 
not  like,  much  preferring  any  of  the  other  noticed  birds.  The 
fault  throughout  the  olaaa  was  bad  oolonr  and  want  of  sluwe. 
Pullets  were  better.  Mrs.  Tindal's  manager  informed  ua  that 
her  winning  bird  had  not  been  ahown  before.  She  is  beautiful 
in  colour.  The  seoond  was  Mr.  Fowler's  bird,  and  our  ideas 
about  her  are  weU  known.  The  third  was  poor  in  leathering, 
and  narrow.  To  our  mind  the  beat  puUet  in  the  olaaa  waa  Mrs. 
Holmes's.  We  thought  she  was  a  perlsct  gem  and  should  have 
won  easily.  Mr.  Woodgate's  pens  were  empty,  as  they  were, 
too,  m  the  cockerel  dass.    286  (Acton  Tindal)  unnoticed,  was 
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the  bird  we  believe  which  has  been  under  dispute.  White 
cooks  were  very  grand.  The  winner  was  the  Tarmouth  bir4 
and  very  nine  he  is.  He  is  a  son  of  "  Marquis,"  and  was  bred 
at  Pembury.  Second  is  a  vezy  fine  old  oook  with  a  good  head 
and  chest,  but  a  little  tinged  in  oolour.  Third  we  believe  waa 
the  Devonport  cup  bird,  ae  is  superb  in  oolour  and  haoUea. 
We  most  confess  there  were  some  other  birds  which  we  liked 
as  well  aa  any  of  the  winners--namely,  9A1  (Bloodwortb),  M8 
(Tindal),  2S4  (Procter),  and  867  (Talbot),  but  tiie  thm  was  so 
even  thai  we  oan  well  imagine  the  Judge  being  perpleaMd.  Hena 
were  almoat  better  than  Uie  eooka,  and  made  to  oar  mfaid  the 
beet  Cochin  olaaa  in  the  Show.  The  winner  is  enormeiaa,  and 
grand  in  shape  and  feattiering;  €t  wAla  tout,  for  her  oomb  is 
hideous,  and  her  colour  bad.  Seoond  a  neat  ben  and  third 
here  laat  year.  Her  eomb  is  veiy  beautiful,  and  iMng  ftmr  yean 
she  was  moie  like  a  pullet  tban  one  or  two  birda  which  woai 
in  that  capacity  in  other  parte  of  the  Show.  TUrd  waa  the  bird 
which  won  the  cup  in  1875  for  the  beet  Coehin  hen  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  she  is  not  in  good  fsattier  now.  Among  many 
other  very  ezoellent  bfrds  those  calling  for  espectal  remaafc  m 
behig  veiy  good  ace  Meaare.  Whitehead's,  Talbot's,  and  Par- 
civaU's. 

Blaek  Cochins  were  splendid,  the  two  best  dlaasea  of  the 
oolour  we  ever  saw.  Introducing  these  two  fresh  classes  must 
have  paid  Mr.  Cambridge  well.  The  winning  coeka  were  all 
good.  Mr.  Darby's  were  in  gorgeous  bloom  and  very  black 
throughout.  Mr.  Badger's  birds  were  good  and  glossy,  but  not 
so  large  as  the  winners.  In  the  next  class  hens  won  all  the 
prises.  Pullets  can  do  nothing  in  Cochina  againat  hens,  though 
we  should  say  Mr.  Turner's  must  have  been  near  third  place. 
We  liked  the  first  hen  very  much,  and  if  ahe  is  sound  in  euoaz 
she  is  cheap  at  catalogue  price.  The  noticed  bhrds  were  all 
goofl ,  and  also  many  of  the  unnoticed  ones.  We  were  'vary  ^ad 
to  aee  theae  handsonae  biida  ao  lookiag-in,  and  atill  momao  to 
find  how  well  Collins  generally  mustered,  a 
to  be  as  great  f avouritea  i 

learn  that  Mia.  Holmes's . 

list  because  the  Judge  thoorht  her  an  elder  Urd.  Bv  Jamisgry 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  a  puUet  and  idiat  la  not»  bat 
in  thia  oaae  we  thought  the  bird  was  certainly  OB  1676  chiekai^ 
and  much  younger-looking  tban  some  of  the  other  prise  Ooohin 
pallets  in  tne  Show. 

Spaiosh.— We  always  expeet  to  aee  a  good  dlsnlay  of  Ola 
variety  here.    The  date  of  the  Show  auits  them,  ana  lar  aaam- 
ber  of  years  some  of  the  meet  sooeeasful  eochibitors  of  Spanish 
fowls  have  resided  at  Bristol.    The  oolleotion  this  year  haa,  wa 
think,  eqnallad  any  of  iia  predeeeaaois.   PoaaiUy  on  pM«iona 
ocoaaioBa  one  or  two  grander  jpeoimena  may  have  been  pio- 
dnoed,  but  the  general  quality  and  condition  of  the  birds  would, 
we  thoni^,  ham  eompaied  favourably  with  any  we  have  ever 
seen.    Though  we  admired  the  beautiful  manner  in  whioh  the 
birds  were  shown,  we  desire  our  remark  to  be  dearly  undev- 
atood  aa  referring  to  thoae  that  weie  honestly  ahown,  and  not  to 
thoae  that  had  had  the  acissors  ao  ingenionaly  applied  to  thoir 
ccmba.    We  noticed  four  inatancea  in  which,  to  lighten  the 
weight  and  prevent  the  oomb  falling  over,  a  large  piece  hod 
been  out  from  the  back,  and  in  another  caae  the  aerritiana  had 
been  ahaped  to  an  approved  patteni.    We  troat  thia  mattsr  will 
receive  the  attention  of  judges,  and  that  the  dfendeia  will 
accept  this  warning,  as  we  shall  expose  everv  caae  of  tide  de- 
soription  that  in  future  comea  under  our  notice.    Onekeffels  — 
First  (Hyde),  pretty  bird  with  a  good  qnali^  of  lace,  and  a  ooarib 
nicely  curved  over  the  back  of  the  head,  which  ahowed  no  aigai 
of  giving  way.    Second  (Miaa  Brown),  a  good  bird,  a  Utile  Buma 
open  in  the  lobe  than  the  winner,  bnt  the  irtdte  waa  ecaner, 
and  the  back  of  the  comb  not  so  well  placed  over  the  head  as 
that  of  the  winner.    Pen  618  (BouUon),  third,  alao  a  geod-faeed 
bird.    We  will  deacribe  hia  comb  on  a  future  oooanon,  if  we 
ever  have  the  opportunity  of  aeeinc  him.    Fourth,  £88  (Josea), 
a  neat  bird  that  will  improve  and  take  a  higher  poaUiott  at  •mbc 
future  time.    Pulleta.— Firat  (Qoddard),  the  winner  at  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  and  aeoond  at  the  Ctyatal  Palace,  a  fine  ovm- 
lobed  bird,  but  she  appeared  to  be  a  little  oroohed  in  tha  aeok. 
Seoond  (Ohilcott),  a  unge-iaced  bird,  but  inoUned  to  be  ooasaa. 
Third,  same  owner,  was  small  in  face,  but  the  white  wna  of 
faeantifol  quality.    Fourth  (Jgnea),  larger  in  laoa,  a  good  aridte 
but  very  wrinkled.     Mr.  Jackaon'a  and  Mr.  Pahner'a  iiiaM[ 
commended  pens  we  liked,  and  thev  must  have  run  the  tiuia 
and  fourth  pens  very  closely.     Codka. — ^First  (Jones),  a  fine- 
faced  bird.    Second  (Chileott),  in  many  nointa  better,  but  his 
eyes  appeared  nearly  closed,  which  doubtless  lost  him  the  flat 
Msition.    In  other  leapecta  we  eonaiderad  him  the  beat  an  the 
Spanish  classes.    Third  (Jonee).  a  good-faced  bird,  but  hia  eonb 
looked  suspicious.    Pen  664  (Mills),  a  Cryatal  Palaoe  winaar,  we 
liked  better.    Hens.— Fhrst  (Mrs.  Allsopp),  a  beantifulfy-faood 
bird,  and  in  fine  condition.    Second  (Ofaiieott),  almost  ae  good. 
Thurd,  a  nice  hen  but  not  yet  nsady.    660  (Moore),  the  laigpit- 
lobed  hen  in  the  class,  but  out  of  condition.    Pen  6tt  (SilUtoil^ 
nnnoUced,  we  thought  should  have  been  highly  oommexideda 
she  had  many  good  pointa.    We  should  have  considered  the 
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dawMiPell  itEidgad  bad  the  mannteotiivMl  oombi  bMn  dls- 
qnalifled. 

Hambubghs.— The  Spftngled  dMses  were  fur  better  thftn  the 
Pencilled.  We  few  tnat  the  latter,  especielly  the  Silveie,  are 
deoliniDg.  It  is  a  pity,  for  few  birdB  are  more  beaatifoli  and 
none  better  layers. 

Oold-tpangled  oooke.— First  vae  a  good  bird  all  round ;  the 
.  onp  for  the  beef  Hamburgh  cock  jastiy  went  to  him.  Second 
preseed  him  hard ;  third  a  fairly  Bpangled  bird  with  a  defect  in 
the  baok  of  his  comb.  We  prefenea  the  Terv  highly  commended 
bird  and  Mr.  Pickles'  highly  commended  one.  Hens.— Why 
Golden -spangled  hens  shonld  in  so  many  cases  be  out  of  condi- 
tion wliile  Sihrers  are  blooming  is  always  to  us  a  mystery.  First- 
and-onp  well  deserved  her  position ;  her  moons  are  yery  roxmd 
send  evenly  studded,  and  her  eondition  and  style  admirable. 
Seoond  a  glossy  and  well-spangled  hen.  Third  splendid  in 
spangling ;  her  comb  and  grizzly  under  feathering  we  did  not 
like.  The  class  was  a  good  one,  and  among  the  highly  oom- 
mendeds  were  many  birds  worthy  of  prizes. 

Silv0r'9pangled  oooks.— First  was  oapital  in  comb  with  laige 
spaDgling ;  he  carried  his  tail  in  too  pheasant-like  a  style.  Se- 
oond a  bird  with  mnoh  smaller  bnt  evenly  set  moons.  Third 
was  a  litUeyellow  ;  in  form  we  thought  him  the  best  bird  in 
the  class.  Tne  rest  were  not  good.  Hens. — ^First  a  marvel  of 
spaogUng,  which  is  as  round  and  distinct  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
Seoond  a  pretty  bird,  her  spangles  not  large.  Third  a  bird  with 
larae  moons,  bnt  not  evenly  distributed  over  her. 

Oold^enciUed  cocks.— First  a  nice  bird  all  round;  his  comb 
not  snmoiently  square  in  front.  Seoond  good  in  oolour,  but 
with  a  comb  apparently  doctored.  Third  not  verv  even  in 
colour.  The  very  highly  coomiended  bird  is  vexy  rich  and  dark 
in  oolour,  but  rather  too  square  in  form.  Hens  were  mostly 
defective  in  breast-marking.  First  evenly  barred,  especially  on 
the  under  parts.  Second  rich  in  ground  oolour.  Third  also 
good  in  ground  colour,  with  small  fine  pencilling,  bnt  mossy 

^  Silvinr-pmieiUed  cooks  made  but  a  sorry  muster.  First  a  nice 
little  bird,  not  particularly  good  in  comb.  Seoond  coarse  in 
eomb,  with  sickles  nloely  laced.  Third  grizzly  in  taU.  other- 
wise the  best  bird  in  the  class.  Hens.— First  a  well- barred 
llfrd,  dear  in  haoUe.    No  others  were  remarinble» 

Black.— TbiB  vaxiety  is  gradually  rising  in  estimation ;  twenty 
oodks  asid  nineteen  hens  were  entered.  The  average  qnality 
was  very  high,  though  we  saw  no  strikingly  good  birds.  The 
fbst  oook  is  lustrous,  with  a  lovely  comb,  but  not  partioularly 
good  in  oaniage.  We  should  oorselves  have  put  out  the  second 
«>r  an  ugly  unnatural  comb.  Third  was  a  fair  bird.  Pen  670 
(Ifrs.  George)  contained  a  nice  oook,  his  misfortune  (?)  being 
thai  his  oomb  was  honestly  shown.  When,  will  Hamburgh 
judges  take  this  merit  into  consideration  ?  Hens  were  a  fine 
olasfl,  and  very  dlAcult  to  judge.  First  a  bird  excellent  in 
style  and  oolour,  her  oomb  not  straigfat.  Seoond  a  pretty  bird. 
Third  we  thought  a  mistake ;  she  has  a  bad  oomb  and  no  style. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  Hamburgh  is  the 
oomb,  and  oooseqnently  this  should  not  be  overlooked  in  hens 
any  more  than  in  ooeks. 

Gamb.— With  a  few  exceptions  we  did  not  consider  tiie  Game 
olasses  haza  up  to  the  usual  standard.  In  the  Beds  ICr.  kbthews 
ipon  all  the  iiist  prizes  with  birds  that  fully  supported  the 
owner's  reputation.  Ifir.  Button  showed  a  good  Black  Bed 
cockerel  that  was  third  in  the  pullet  class.  We  did  not  like  the 
•aoond^priiahcji:  she  hae  some  good  points,  but  was  diortin 
lags  and  wanted  the  style  of  a  Game  fowL  Anyyarietv.— In  the 
oooka  l£r.  Yoisin  was  lust  with  a  goodDnokwing,  olosely  pressed 
by  Mr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Fitz-Herbert  showed  a  good  Pile  here 
unnoticed;  had  he  been  in  condition  wa  think  he  would  have 
found  his  way  to  the  prizeliat.  In  the  class  for  hens  all  the 
prizes  went  to  Dackwings ;  here  again  we  much  admired  a  Pile 
shown  by  Mr.  Fita-Herbert. 

MAi^vSi— These  f oxmed  two  of  the  best  dasses  of  the  breed  we 
have  seen  for  many  months.  There  were  close  on  forty  pens ; 
and  really  next  jear,  Mr.  Cambridge,  with  a  little  hdp  you 
may  almost  venture  to  make  classes  for  young  and  old  birds  as 
in  Coohins  and.  Doridngs,  Sto,  The  winner  was  a  finely-grown 
oookerel,  good  in  shape  and  style,  and  with  a  tme  Malay  head. 
Seoond  another  good  oookerel,  smart  and  bright.  Third  went  to 
a  Ane  old  oook,  bnt  he  had  evidently  been  Itehting  and  did  not 
show  to  advantage.  Among  the  other  birmi  Mr.  Hinton  and 
Mr.  Payne  sent  good  oookerels,  botii  hard  in  feather  and  good 
in  head;  A  very  nice  pullet  won  in  the  next  class ;  she  was 
tiie  stamp  of  bird  we  admire.  Seoond  and  third  were  strongly- 
made  good  birds,  but  one  or  two  of  those  noticed  were 
olosely  treading  on  their  beds.  There  were  a  number  of  birds 
-vetry  U^t  in  odour.  Of  oourse  they  may  be  exhibitod  of  any 
oolour  m  an  open  class,  but  our  choice  is  for  the  Dark  birds, 
they  look  so  much  richer  and  handsomer.  We  oongratulato, 
however,  Mali^  fanciers  on  their  final  aopeavanoe  in  1876,  even 
if  tiiey  have  been  but  pooriy  lepresentoa  at  the  eatller  shows  of 
the  year. 
PoLZBH.— GK>ld  and  Silvers  and  Blaeks  were  all  good,  and 


all  represented  in  tiie  priae  list.  Both  the  two  seotion  oups 
came  nere  also.  ,The  qnality  was  exceedingly  good,  and  ap- 
parently the  tnree  dozen  pens  entered  were  the  cream  of  former 
shows,  in  cocks  Mr.  Beldon's  old  champion  looked  magnificent. 
Seoond  went  to  another  Silver  almost  equal  to  the  oup  bird. 
Third  a  very  nice  Gdden,  rich  in  odour  and  good  in  ersst.  Mr. 
Unsworth  had  a  good  Black  highly  commended.  The  notioed 
birds  were  all  worthy  of  praise,  and  would  have  won  in  difficult 
competitions  at  most  shows.  In  hens  a  Silver  again  won,  a 
marvel  in  crest,  markings,  and  shape.  Seoond  a  good  Golden, 
nice  in  colour;  and  third  a  superb  Black,  as  goiod  a  bird  as 
we  ever  saw  ol  the  colour.  Five  more  birds  were  very  hi^y 
oommended,  and  five  more  highly  eommended,  so  this  wiU 
show  there  was  some  quality,  akd  the  Judge  had  some  woik 
before  liim. 

FBBNOH.—Houdan8.— First  (Wood)  a  fine  bird  witti  good  orest. 
Second  (Vallance)  a  weU-maxked,  nice-shaped  bird.  Third  (Scott) 
a  good  bird,  but  we  think  we  should  have  given  the  preference 
to  pen  901  (Yallance),  highly  commended.  Hens— First  (Thomas) 
a  grand  bird,  with  splendid  orest.  Second  (Vallanoe)  a  neat, 
evenly  marked  bird.  Mr.  Qoibell  and  Mr.  Lake  showed  pens, 
highly  commended,  that  we  liked  very  much.  Any  other 
variety.— In  oocks  Mr.  Outlack  was  first  with  a  grand  Ordve, 
and  in  hens  Mr.  Stevens  scoured  the  first  prize  with  a  bird  ol 
1675.  Mr.  Crabtree's  second-prize  hen  was  a  splendid  bird,  and 
must  have  run  the  winners  very  dose. 
Bbahhis  will  be  noticed  next  week. 

Leghorns.— This  breed  had  four  olasses  and  made  a  nice 
show.  They  seem  to  boast  a  fair  party  of  admirers,  who  we 
think  most  plucky  to  get  olasses  for  their  birds  and  do  their 
best  to  estebiish  them  as  a  permanent  breed.  We  think  them 
started  now,  and  they  will  probably  oain,  not  lose,  ground ;  but 
like  Silkies  and  sudi  like  t^ey  will  never,  we  fear,  be  able  to 
support  olasses  everywhere,  and  will  have  to  go  into  variety 
classes  mostly,  save  at  the  larae  shows  and  where  amateurs 
guarantee  the  prize  money.  The  Browns  were  very  good,  the 
ears  have  improved  vary  mnoh,  and  the  size  too  inereasedi 
Mr.  Sitchin  sent  hie  old  bird  for  admirers  to  see,  aa  he  has 
been  the  sire  of  so  many  of  tiie  winners  in  1876,  not  only  in  Mr. 
Kitchin's  name  bnt  in  others.  Mr.  Brown  had  his  imported 
ooeks  in  the  list,  and  niedy  they  looked. 

Wkit6$  were  very  good,  but  so  many  were  diown  dirty.  It  if 
the  greatest  disadvantage,  lor  White  birds  depend  so  much 
upon  deanlinesfc  We  thought  more  size  was  wanted  in  the 
ooeks  espeoidly.  Here,  too,  the  earlobes  have  much  improved. 
MkNoaoAs. — £leventoen  pens  were  entered,  of  these  the  ma* 
jority  were  Black.  Hens  were  better  than  the  ooekfc  We 
oonolnde  their  combs  are  easier  to  obtain.  The  winning  Blacks 
was  very  smart  and  stylish.  Mr.  WUHams's  pens  were  also 
oapitd  and  niody  shown.  The  first  hen  had  a  huge  oomb,  it 
looked  Uke  a  beefMeak  aUnoat,  and  quite  hid  the  rest  of  her  head. 
Seoond  and  third  good  birds  and  briSfsht  in  odour.  We  hear  on 
all  ddes  wonderful  aooounte  of  the  laying  powers  of  these  birds, 
and  should  imagine  they  will  soon  be  more  generally  found  in 
other  parte  of  BngUmd  than  tiia  west^  where  they  now  mainly 
seem  to  exist. 

Thb  Yabibtt  Class.— -Here  was  the  nsod  pot-pourri*  but  not 
quite  so  well  mixed  as  usuaL  In  oocks  a  pret^  Sultan  was 
first;  a  nice  Cuckoo  Cochin  which  we  preferred  to  the  Sultan 
seoond;  and  a  neat  Silky  thhrd ;  the  latter  good  in  oomb,  which 
is  very  rarely  found  in  oocka.  Hens  were  a  very  interesting 
class,  a  nice  Cuckoo  Cochin  first,  a  Sultan  second,  and  a  lovely 
Silky  pullet  third,  of  what  we  call  a  perieot  size,  but  much 
larger  than  Mr.  Darby  considers  his  usud  type.  More  Cuckoo 
Cochins,  Cuckoo  Bantams,  a  Sultan,  and  an  Anddusian  were 
hif^y  oommended,  all  good  of  their  breeds ;  also.a  pretty  Indian 
Jungle  pullet  with  a  beaatif  nl  breast. 

Baktawb.— G^ome  Bantoms  do  not  hold  their  own ;  they  are 
both  larger,  and  the  Beds  less  rich  in  colour  than  they  were  some 
years  ago.  still  as  a  rule  the  wionem  show  true  gamy  s^le« 
The  oup  for  the  best  pair  of  Game  Bantems  went  to  the  first 
pair  in  the  class  for  Beds ;  they  were  Black  Beds,  the  oocks  very 
stylish,  not  smdl.  Second  were  Black  Beds  again,  smaller 
birds,  but  the  cook  deficient  in  wing*  colouring.  Third  were 
Brown  Beds.  In  the  class  for  any  other  variety  Piles  were  first; 
Dookwings  of  very  high  carriage  seoond ;  Dookwings  third. 

Bleuik  Buitems  were  a  good  dass  of  seventeen  entries.  The 
cup  pair  were  longer  in  legs  than  we  like,  but  the  oookerel  very 
gooa  in  comb  and  a  pretty  bird.  The  seoond  cockerel  was,  like 
many  others,  devoid  of  side  tdl  feathers,  a  great  defldenoy  in 
our  judgment.  The  cooherd  in  the  third-priae  pen  had  better 
sickles,  but  not  so  natural  a  oomb  as  the  first  and  second. 

SehrighU.^Fini  were  Silvers,  very  white  in  ground  odour, 
evenly  and  beautlfally  laced.  Second  Silvers  again,  more  heavily 
and  less  predsely  laced.  Third  well  laced  and  good  Golden; 
we  should  have  put  them  second. 

White  are  looking  up  again,  though  they  do  not  reach  the 
Black  standard;  ttfr.  Tearie  held  his  old  place  with  a  pretty 
pair.  Second  a  nice  pair  but  rather  larger  Third  smdl  but  far 
too  high  in  combs. 
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Game  Bantam  ooo]EB.'FizBt  a  neat  Black  Bed,  bnt  by  no 
means  small.  Second  a  yery  dirtv  Pile.  Third  a  Black  Bed, 
deficient  in  tail.  We  much  admired  Mr.  Nelson's  yery  highly 
commended  Black  Bed. 

There  were  two  Selling  classes  for  Bantams.  Sebrights  at 
any  moderate  price  seem  always  to  find  purchasers.  In  cocks 
first  was  a  Silyer-laoed  bird,  a  trifle  large,  bat  a  bargain  if  sold 
at  anything  like  the  catalogue  price.  Second  an  indifferent 
Black.  Third  a  pretty  Black  Bad.  In  hens  fair  Blacks  were 
first,  Black  Beds  second,  and  third  were  Silyer  Sebrights  with 
bn£f  gronnd  colonr. 

Watxbfowl.— Only  fiye  pens  of  Aylesbarys,  with  all  the 
winners  good.  The  first  and  second  yery  eyen  in  quality. 
Bouens  made  a  score  of  pens,  good  in  colour  and  shape  most  of 
them,  but  the  cup  pen  a-head.  Second,  also,  yery  good  and 
well  made,  and  not  far  off  the  cup  pen.    Third  again  a  good 

Sen.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Parlett  had  good  pens  highly  "  con- 
emned."  Black  Ducks  were  loyely.  The  prizes  were  diyided 
among  the  three  cracks.  We  think  it  was  almost  a  toss-up 
which  won  the  cup  of  the  first  or  second-prize  pens,  for  both 
were  beautiful.  Notices  were  few,  for  we  thought  one  or  two 
more  pens  deserved  them.  What  would  haye  won  here  fiye 
years  ago  would  not  get  a  second  look  from  a  judffe  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  colour  has  been  got  so  beautiful,  and  the  size 
so  much  reduced.  Still  we  doubt  if  the  great  exhibitors  are 
wise  to  monopolise  all  the  prizes  at  eyery  snow  ;  we  fear  it  will 
bring  bad,  not  good,  fruits.  The  fancy  Ducks  were  also  beauti- 
ful, and  tne  whole  class  noticed.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise, 
the  birds  were  so  eyen,  most  of  them.  We  neyer  could  make 
out  how  the  winners  are  selected  in  such  company. 

Oeeae  only  eight  pens,  all  good.  Of  these  two  contained  the 
handsome  Chinese  of  Mr.  George. 

Turkeys  only  six  pens.  Surely  Christmas  must  haye  been  too 
much  for  them. 

PIGEONS. 

The  history  of  Bristol  Show  resembles  that  of  many  a  per- 
seyering  Englishman.  Such  a  one  determines  to  perseyere 
whateyer  happens.  For  some  years  no  success,  or  success  out- 
wardly, but  the  purse  emp^.  Still  he  goes  on ;  he  wo'n't  giye 
in.  Timid  friends  say,  "  You  had  better  leaye  off ;"  but  no ; 
his  answer  is,  "  I  will  succeed  at  last,"  and  he  does.  So  of 
Bristol  Show— pecuniary  loss  for  eight  years,  the  fayourable 
turn  ocmes  on  tne  ninth,  and  full  success  on  the  tenth.  I  enter 
the  Hall,  and  find  it.  as  always,  the  best  place  of  exhibition 
out  of  London  that  I  am  acquainted  with :  the  arrangements 
good,  the  proyision  for  the  Pigeons  suitable— a  small  yessel  for 
food  as  well  as  water,  which  is  specially  excellent  for  the  heayily 
wattled  Pigeons  who  cannot  see  to  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
floor.  I  haye  noticed  the  temperature  of  the  Hall  as  being  suit- 
able, and  especially  not  being  yariable.  This  brings  me  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Birmingham  Show.  The  Pigeons  are  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  so  intensely  hot  in  the  eyening  that  I,  enjoy- 
ing heat  of  all  things,  haye  been  obliged  to  leaye  the  gaOlery ; 
then  it  becomes  early  in  the  morning  bitterly  cold.  So  long  as 
the  Committee  insist  upon  placing  the  Pigeons  where  they  now 
place  them,  so  long  fanciers  should  refuse  to  send  tiieir  birds, 
and  therefore  the  Show  comes  to  an  end.  In  a  better  place  it 
may  go  on,  but,  of  course,  can  neyer  be  what  once  it  was  before 
the  liondon  shows  were  in  existence.  I  am  no  exhibitor;  I 
simply  write  from  kindly  feeling  for  the  poor  birds.  No  word 
of  condemnation  can,  happily,  be  written  aa  regards  the  Bifle 
Drill  Hall,  Bristol. 

The  PigeoTU  numbered  about  six  hundred.  Carriers  (cocks, 
Black  or  Dun).— First-and-cup  magnificent  in  colour  and  in 
beak-wattle.  The  second,  in  my  judgment,  not  so  good  as  the 
third.  The  dass,  as  a  whole,  superior.  Carrier  hens.— First  a 
good  stout  Dun.  Carriers  any  other  colour,  which  means,  of 
course.  Blue,  the  hens  better  than  the  cooks,  the  first  of  the 
latter  being  a  wonderful  bird.  Carriers  any  colour,  bred  in 
1875,  brought  out  as  first-and-cup  a  thoroughly  good-going  oock, 
Dun,  and  such  a  Dun,  indeed^^th  as  to  colour  and  sluipe,  is 
one  of  which  its  owner,  Mr.  W.  Siddoos,  may  well  be  proud. 
Pouters. — These  birds  are  adyanoing  in  England,  and  becoming 
far  more  numerous.  Mr.  Bullen's  Black  cock  first,  as  it  deseryed ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  superiorify.  A  bad-coloured  Black, 
almost  a  half-blue,  but  with  fine  limbs,  was  second.  Third  a 
good  Blue.  No.  1555  (Fulton)  a  bird  of  excellent  colour.  Black 
or  Blue  hens.- First-and-cup  a  fine  bird,  but  the  crop   not 

globular,  but  too  oblong.  Second  a  charming  Blue  and  much 
etter-shaped  crop.  Among  Any  other  colour  I  must  notice  the 
first  White  cock,  a  yery  graceful  bird,  but  wants  more  crop. 
No.  1670  a  good  Bed,  and  1569  a  nice  White.  Hens,  any  other 
colour.— First  a  wonderful  bird  if  in  fair  condition.  Second  Mrs. 
Ladd's  graceful  White,  but  wants  crop.  Third  a  good  Yellow 
hen.  The  Almond  Tumblers  good  classes,  both  cocks  and  hens, 
and  colour  richer  than  formerly.  ShorUaoes.— First  a  loyely 
Kite  (J.  Baker).  Foreign  Owls  again  not  so  numerous  as  their 
English  cousins,  but  a  nice  and  yariously  coloured  lot,  including 
one.  No.  1611,  a  White  with  a  blue  tail.  Barbs  few  but  good, 
and  none  repulsiye-looking  from  old  age.    Mr.  Maynard's  hen 


(first  cup)  the  cream  of  the  lot.  The  young  Barbs  were  yery 
promisinff.  The  Trumpeters,  out  of  ten  pens  all  but  two  were 
yery  good.  Jacobins,  Bed  or  Yellow. — Here  a  country  fancier, 
Mr.  Heath  of  Calne,  secured  a  great  triumph  with  a  bird  that 
had  neyer  been  shown,  a  Bed  cook ;  he  was  first,  and  Mr.  Fulton's 
Yellow,  the  champion  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  third.  Oh, 
what  changes  men  and  Pigeons  haye  to  undergo  I  The  second  a 
Bed  with  a  somewhat  ragged  hood.    No.  1657  a  charming  bird 


(Fulton).  Jacobins,  any  other  colour.- First  a  Black,  good  in 
colour  but  poor  in  hood.  Second  a  deal  the  best,  being  a  good 
Jacobin  (Black),  but  probably  the  stained  beak  (lower  manoible) 


made  him  second  only.  Third,  hood  too  far  back.  Where  were 
the  Whites,  for  none  appeared  ?  Fantails  a  good  class.  Turbits 
yery  strong  classes.  First  (Bed  or  Yellow)  a  yery  nice  Yellow. 
Among  the  Any  other  colour,  first-and-cup  a  capital  Black ; 
second  a  pretty  Silyer ;  third  an  equally  good  Blue.  English 
Owls. — First-and-cup  a  noble  Blue,  a  thorough  English  Owl, 
fine,  large,  bold-looking.  Second  a  good  Silyer.  One,  No.  1744, 
too  small  for  an  English  Owl.  Of  tne  Nuns  seyeral  pens  were 
empty,  but  those  that  were  full  were  descrying.  Magpies  yery 
numerous,  chiefly  to  be  noted  by  an  excellent  Yellow,  second- 
prize,  being  marxed  by  its  owner  at  only  a  guinea.  Dragoons, 
yery  large  entries,  as  now  usual  in  England.  No  one  ooula 
withhold  his  tribute  of  admiration  at  ttiese  excellent  birds. 
Blues  and  Yellows  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  Bichard  Wood 
was  yery  successful  in  all  classes.  Crowds  of  Antwerps ;  but  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself,  Where  do  the  Shortfaoes  end,  and 
the  Longfaces  begin  ?  There  was  an  interesting  class  of  Fly- 
ing TuinblerB,  a  yariet^  needing  encouragement.  Among  them 
was  a  Camulet,  which  is  scarcely  a  Tumbler.  Any  other  yariety. 
—First  Mr.  Fulton's  Black  Turbiteen ;  third  a  most  lustrous 
Archangel ;  third  a  fine  Bunt.  This  was  so  good  a  class  that 
more  than  half  the  birds  were  noticed.  There  were  two  large 
Belling  classes,  which  probably  paid  the  Committee  better  thaia 
their  owners. 

Such  was  the  Bristol  Pigeon  Show.  Good  birds  shown  in  a 
good  place,  and  few  deaths  to  follow,  for  the  weather  was  not 
cold  for  their  transit,  and  the  exhibition-room,  as  I  haye  before 
remarked,  in  eyery  way  suitable.— Wiltseoui  BacTos. 

Do^MOteu.—  Colawrtd.  —  CoekereU  —  h  B«t.  H.  F.  HftmOtOB,  Comb«  Bt. 
NloholM  yioanm.  S,  B.  Barnett,  BiaatoB.  S,  yiMonnt  Tanonr,  P«tvorlfa. 
4.  R.  W.  BeMhy. KinirftkeraweU.  Ke.K.  W. BMoby,  W.  Oarray.  J.  Walkar.  e, O. 
B.  CratBwell.  PulUf.-h  J.  Whita.  NorthaU«rton.  I.  Hits  J.  MUward.  Newton 
SLLoa.  8,  B.  Pantinc*  Newtown.  4,  A,  Jaokson,  Broof btoa.  fc«,  K.H7<la,J.L. 
Lowndes. 

DoMxao9,—CoUmred.—Coek.—Cnv  and  I,  F.  Parlatt,  OeUarwood,  Ohahna- 
ford.  t.  W.  Oopple,  Baeleaton.  8,  R.  W.  Baaehay.  4,  IteT.  H.  F.  HamtHon. 
H<n.— Cap  and  1,  F.  Parlett.  S,  J.  Walker.  Spring  Mount,  Boobdala.  8,  Bar. 
H.  F.  HamUtoD.  he.  J.  WhiU,  Bar.  B.  Bartram,  B.  W.  Beaehej,  P.  OgUrla,  B. 
Pontinff,  W.  H.  Denlaon. 

DoaKiMos.— Silver  Qrev.^Cock  or  CoekgreL—l,  L.  Wren.  LoweatofL  J.  O.  E. 
GretsweU,  Banhot.  I,  W.  W.  Ruttladge,  Kendal.  Htn  or  PuUtL-l,  J.  Walkar. 
i.  W.  W.  KoUtedge.  8, 0.  B.  OrauweU.  he,  O.  E.  OiaMwaU,  Mra.  Bidder,  W. 
H.  Deniaon. 

DomMt»aM.—WkiU.—Coek  or  Coekerel.—h  O.  B.  Greatwan.  8,W.  Badger, 
LitUe  Nesa.  8,  R.  W.  Baaoher.  Ben  or  PuUeU—l,  Mra.  A.  Tind^.  Aylaabnry. 
8,  A.  Darby,  Shrewibury .   8, 0.  E.  Greaa  weU. 

CooHxift.— Ctaaamon  or  Buff,— Cockerel-Cup  and  1,  Mrs.  A.  TindaL  a,  R.  P. 
PareiTal.  Northenden.  8, 0.  H.  Proet<uv  Durham,  eka,  J.  Cattail.  W.  A.  Bai^ 
nell,  SoathwelL  he,  W.  P.  Ryland,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Mre.  Alleopp,  Oept  B. 
Mille,  W.  A.  BnmeU.  PuUet-i  and  8.  W.  A.  Bindley,  Bdgbartoa.  vhe.  Bar. 
Q.  F.  HodaoB.  W.  A.  BnmeU.  he,  Mra.  Alliopp,  Oapt  T.  B.  Bobia,  Mia.  A. 
Tindal,  W.  A.  Bumall,  W.  H.  CJrabtrea. 

CocKon.— Cinnamon  or  Buff,—Coek,  —  \  and  I,  W.  A.  Bnmell,  SoathwelL 
8.  J.  Walker,  he,  J.  Bloodwortb,  W.  P.  Byland,  J.  OatteU.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Heaxy 
Lingwood.  fim.-Onp  and  L  O.  H.  Proeiar.  t,  J.  Cattail  Birmingham.  8,  B.  P. 
ParoiraL  «k«,  A.  J.  Symondi.  W.  A.  BnmelL  he,  B.  Fowler,  J.  Bloodworth, 
Mrs.  AllMpp,  C.  Bloodworth,  W.  P.  Byland,  J.  WiOkar.  A.  Darby,  B.  P.  PareiTal. 
J.  Swineon. 

GooHuis.— SroiMi  or  Partridge,— CoekereL— I,  J.  Aahoroll,  livaipooL  t  and 
vhe,  Mra.  A.  Tindal.  8.  O.  Shrimpton,  Leighton  Bussard.  he,  Mra.  Atterton, 
Mrt.  A.  Tindal.  B.  P.  PeroWal.  Q.  Shrimpton.  PuUet.  -1.  B.  PTPareiTaL  %  Mrs. 
A.  TindaU  Ayleabory.  8,  F.  Dake-Lauri^  Alton,  ktf,  J.  N.  0.  Pope,  J.  Aahoioft, 
Llrerpool. 

c.  rjj^vr:.  ^, ...,.,.  ^r  i ,..;,  ,.x,..  i  ,.,-..-1,  Un.  A.  TiudaL  I  and  8.  W.  A. 
Tnvlur,  Mi^ijLbt'i.tcn  he,  F.  Wiii^iD,  Hm-  I,  Mn.  A.  Tindal.  %  J.  Aaheroft. 
8,  k.  V,  P67vlT*L  Ac,  J,  E.  Rodbird,  T.  Aiiidan,  W.  A.  Taylor,  O.  Sfazimpum. 
Mrg.  Voj. 

C'>ciuitm.-Whitf.—CaekrrH.—l,  W,  A.  Bprnell.  8.  Mra.  A.  TindaL  S,  J.  H. 
Nl ebnll t.  Lo9 twt Lhld  h<i,  W.  A.  BuTceltt  J.  n .  Niehoni.  J.  Turner.  O.  Shrimnton. 
PiilM.^l.  if  rn  A.  TtudaL  t,  J.  K.  Fowkr,  Aylesbury.  8,  T.  H.  Waterman:  he. 
T,  K,  WftU-rmfkUp 

CH*cmT*i.-  n^mu.—Coek.-h  A.  DarbT.  2,  Mre,  J.  T.  Holmes,  Wella.  8,  T.  H. 
Watf  nuKn,  PtrmDnih.  vhe,  Urs.  A.  Ttoilai.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  (i.  H.  Proeler. 
Ctipt.  It,  b'.  TmtboL  he,  W.  A.  Btirfi«U,  >^  Bloodworth.  Capt  O.  F.  I^lbot! 
W.  F.  N^ldcT  HtJL.—l,  W.  A.  DujTieU.  i.J,  Turner,  Bath.  8,  Mra.  A.  Tiadall 
««.L\  J.  N.  WbiUbtfcd,  k.  F.  PvmTml.  (^ap^.  Q.  F.  Talbot,  he,  J.  Bloodworth. 
Rer  B.  9.  a.  Wood#at«,  C>  Bloodworth,  CllpLO.  F.  Talbot,  Mra.  A.  TiadaL 
Aylesbury. 

CooHiN8.-BIadk.-Coelc  or  OoekereL-1  and  8,  A.  Darby.  8,  E.  Prltohard, 
TettenhaU.  he,W.  Badger,  J.  Turner.  O.  Fortey.  Hen  or  PuUeU-U  W.  51 
Holt.  8  and  8,  N.  Cook.  Manohaeter.  V,  B.  B.  Wood,  W.  O.  Holt,  T.  i 
J.  Turner.  W.  Badger.  J.  Day,  A.  Darby,  W.  Whitworth.  Jun. 

BaAHiU8.-Dark.— CotffctfreL— 8,  Hon.  Mrs.  A    " ""       ""■ 

Horaee  Lingwuod.  Creettng.    4,  J.  Lyon,  "'   " 

Gilbert,  he,  L  Wrigbt,  D.  Moulaon,  P.  f.  L.e  Sueur,  Hon.  Miss  Douelaa- 
P^nant.  e,  J.  Rimmer.  O.  H.  Whitehonse.  PuUeL—l  and  4,  E.  P.  PeraiTal. 
a,  Horace  Ungwood.  8,  Newnham  ft  lianby,  Wolverhampton,  vke,  Bot.  J.  D. 
T^'^^t  J^^^^'J^iS?  Douglas-Pennant,  H.  B.  Morrell.  Hon.  Mra.  A.  E.  Hamil- 
ton.  B.  B.  Wood.  J.  Walkar,^oraoa  Lmgwood,  Nawnham  ft  Manby.  Bar.  J.  D. 
Peake.   0,  J.  Walker. 

BaAHKAS.-Dark.~Co«fc.-Gttp  and  1.  Horaoa  Lingwood.  1.  T.  F.  A^mAmn 
Cowley  Mount.  8  and  vhe,  Hon.  Miss  Douglaa-Pennant,  Bangor,  he,  bTkSS- 
drick,  Jan..  H.  B.  MorraU,  Lady  Chetwynd.  e,  T.  Aea.  Hen.-Oap;  U  emd  9. 
Newnham  ft  Manby.  8,  Rot.  J.  D.  Peake,  Laleham  yioaraga,  Chertaay.  vhe 
Horace  Lingwood.  A.  Bamford,  J.  F.  Smith.  T.  F.  AnsdeU.  B  B.  Wood,  he,  J I 
Erans,  E-Kmdriok,  Jun  .3.  B.  MorraU.  T.  F.  Ansdell.  Hon.  Mias  DoocUa- 
Pennant,  Dr.  J.  Holmai,E.Prti6hard.  " 


rs.  A.  B,  Hamilton.  Ridgmonnt.  S. 
Bt  Helens,  vhe,  R.  P.  PerotTal,  J. 
F.  Le  Sueur,  Hon.  Miss  Douglaa- 
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fl,  T.  Wtbb.  Sutton  ColdfLeld,  4  and  c.  W.  Tedl,  ErJinfrtoii.  hi,  Mrtn  G.  Bdin. 
Puliet.-^i,  P.  Haines.  Pdljrrnve*  ?,  Romce  l.tntrw^utd  3,  Capt.  W.  SaTlle,  Wje. 
4»  H.  C.  WbiU!.  BinninHhiin.  vK^,  T.  WVbb.  R.  E  11  a mf ill,  W.  T*J(I.  he,  Hn. 
J«  T.  B{}]iii<3A.  J^  WiddnwflOQ,  J.  Turner^  H,  Si^phftii,  E@?^  G^  W^tflon. 

«,  F>  HbJaM.  vKc^  Kct.  a.  Witana,  J.  01ll;»erL  ho,  Han.  II.  B.  HftmLILon,  K.  P. 
PftRJlTia,  Mrs.  W.  E-  DrumnioniL  Mra.  A.  Tiodsl,  Kbt.  Q.  WfcUon/  er.  J. 
SloodwDTtfa,  Rut,  O,  Wftttoa.  Htn—l,  Mfh.  A,  TlndaL  a,  J.  Taruer,  B;»  B. 
Sftiisbrofe«,  Qtklpiilnfr  €unpdeiii.  vJld,  B«v.  (>.  Wttioa.  Af»  F.  H&lneip  Mr».  J, 
T.  HoIniAa,  J.  fiiDddwartJij  Blri.  Ah  TiJidaI<  Riir.  G*  WAtson^  P.  HnincH.  r, 
HDraoe  Llii«iFa<ui 

fipimijj.-CMJt*reL  — Cup  ind  1,  P.  H.  Hvile,  Bnatnl.  t,  Mlii  E-  Brdirnf, 
Cftfcrd.  e,  J,  BoQltt^n,  CdiktL  4.  E.  Jones,  Clirt4>n.  J»r.  E,  Jonea,  Q.  K.€liJ)C4jlt, 
J.  R,  Koibard,  R.  HmTe,  J.  Boaltati,  J,  Wftllier.  Mr».  Ton  kin.  W  R,  Bntl  e»  E, 
jQn#i3^  Fl,  Jaekson.  4.  K.  CMlmtU  J-  R.  R<»Jbarfr.  H  Ellii.  PullrL-U  M  Qod- 
diird.  n^.riford  Uftad,  London,  3  and  *,  O.  K.  Ghilcott.  MontpeJipr.  *,  E.  Jonca, 
rt^,  J.  PjilmoT.  E.  jAtkaon,  J.  Sirry,  Mrs.  AUfOfJp*  J.  Aiaridir&,  Jon.  c,  J. 
T^slker,  J,  UiiTj, 

SPANiiH  —Coek.-l  Md  *.  E.  Jonei,  BriatoL  i»  rt.  K.  Chiloott  he.  U.  M, 
Mill i,  J.  BonUan.  Mn,  AUinpp.  c,  T.  Bunflold.  Heiu^Cnp  ud  1,  Itm.  All- 
*ppp,  Woreeater.  a,  O.  I£,  Chik<itt.  S,  P.  F.  La  Snenr-  he.  T.  Moor,  S*  B.  Hj de. 
£._jDDeat  P.  F.  L0  Saenr,  J^  Threflh,  T.  Bumflsld,  J.  Walker. 

a*.itBvm.ouo.^GoUim'gjmngStd.—Cack  or  Cor-furrU  ^  Cviri  iind  ]^  n  Beldoo^ 
Binfflej-.  3.  Q.  ^  w,  Dnckworlh.  Clmr^ih.  S  N.  Mfrrlar.  Deuton,  pfec,  W.  A. 
Hjtfe,  Jw^,  T.  E.  JoncH.  H.  Pkkl«i,  T.  litan  Urn  or  PulUt.-iJuD  md  1.  0.  And 
W.  tjnek wart  h.  a*  H .  Belflon.  »» T.  D  enti,  Kplffhl*??.  fc<?*  4 .  T.  Simpinn,  W.  A. 
ao  Winton,  T*  Blikemim,  W.  A-  Hjfl*.  J,  Bii«k]et,  J*  Uetoal/e. 

BLiMnUHODt-SifPfr-jpajtof^d.— Cock  or  CockerfL-J,  N.  BMtor.  PlTmoTitb. 
ajH.Pl<slii*ii.  Enrbjr-  S.  ILBeMon.  ^e,  MImE  Br<.wnt.  J.  Chit,  H.  F*»-t  «. 
0,  HolL  Hrn  or  Pull<t.^\,  Atiitm  &  Bootli  Broarthottflm.  a  nod  vhe,  H, 
Baldon,  3,  Ml  BR  E.  Bra*iie.  he,  V.  BArtt^r,  H»  PioklCB,  MUf  E*  Brairt)«,  H* 
FeHmI.O,t',HolE,J.Ro]]fnaon.AphtH>nABo'lli. 

H4JiBt;Roa»,-Gij:d^fMTnrifff  J,-rock  or  f 'fjffrrff  L-1.  T,  A  W.  Frnweett.  BaiU 
don.  a.  U.  H.  Tbcmpflrtp,  HiHl!wo^t^^  a.  J,  Walkfir.  RipltT-  J''**.  H,  PlcklM. 
Mi  N.  Barter,  Q,  &  WT.  D  nek  worth,  H.  B«Idon.  Ifan  or  Putl^i.-l,  H.  Beldon. 
1  Md  B^  .1.  W*lker.    fli 5.  N.  B •ttoi".    h<y,  O.  E .  Cr* sw^iih 

tUjmimoRa,^mli*grvf;TfeUted.-C&ek  or  Coek^Bl—h  U  FicMcs.  S,  F.  W* 
■MTOU*  DMby.  B,  H.  l>ait,  SwADien,  he,  H-  BoUon,  B,  W.  BrtcftweJK  Hrn 
Slii^i-'l- ^^^'^i'*""    i^H-fl«ldun,  S.  H-Feiat.    fct,  E.  Jn^ff^r,  F,  W,  M*r 

HtMuv^QHB ^Blfiik.^Cotk  or  rJoikPTfl-'U  Est.  W,  SerjeftnUon.  Acton 
5*^''"  R^H^'iory,  Bhn<wsbnry.  %.  H.  B  eld  on,  B,  H  PloklflJi.  hc^  J,  Putrkk.  J. 
I'lciut*  juD.,  Mrs.  W,  K.  Oeorce,  Cipl,  Mitchell  Hen  or  PulUt,~l,  R.  Baldoa. 
a  fcad  the,  RflT  W.  S*rJ*ftnta"n.  8,  T,  Rflsb,  BriatoL  J^,  Mra.  W-  E,  aeorRS, 
N.  M  mrl  y r .  E.  Lpakc,  G  a  n  t  Mi  lehf]  I ,  Rl^>U  ±  Boolb. 

*i£MM.--Black^briattfd  llrdg.-Cork  or  ^iofkfr^f.  Cnp,  l.a-i  IS,  Miithexr, 
*!«™u*et.  B,  Hon.  mnd  Rev.  f.  Dntt^n.  BibnrT  Vlonrjiirfl.  Fairfl^pd.  hr.J  A. 
mMjatn,mn,Q,U^\i,  f,  o.  b.  KiiE-HerbPTt.  Hen  or  PtiVtt,  1.  9  MiUbow, 
S  ^\^'^^^^^°'  Epwitrth.  a,  nott  and  B^v*  ¥.  Dmton.  he,  H.  R*  L^mpri^i-p^ 
».  P1oia»  Hon,  and  ReT.  F.  Dalton,  W.  H.  SUiwtt.  W,  J  Podo. 

ii4.Kit.--Brown.hrt(iut€d  Rtdn  -  Coek  or  Voektirel  —  l.  3  MaHlnjw.  a.  r>. 
Hftrh.j,  Edibbnrib.  8,  J.  Vcit^io*  JeriCT,  vHe.  S.  Field.  Vc,  J.  Cock.  H.  K. 
si^  ™ '  ^./'^'■"x"'.^'  Fortyth.  flf «  or  /■»Uu(  -Cni>  and  1 .  9.  W*ttbci w,  %  J.  T. 
rf^™' F  Ward       ^J^^'ftlMD,  HcactiAEn.   h&,T.  Bnrieaa,  U.  E   Mju-iln,  &. 

0*MB.— ^Il>^o^*^  rarf^rtf.-f?ork  or  Cock^el-J,  J.  Volain  (l>n^;kwin|^!.  %  D. 
PT^n  *^*  ^^^-  "•^tb«w  jDnekwinffJ.  ^i?,  J.  T.  Bmwne  (Dnckwlnirt,  W.  C. 
^  T  J^  «  ■  Wn^*>f"J.  tr  Liiiit  (Fitek  f.  J.  Wmatj  (DaekwIngK  jy^rt  or  />»IJf  (  — 
^^^1*1.™^,°*  fDa^:llwin^^K  ^  D,  W.  J,  ThoniM,  Bffoyti  (DuckKriDjr).  S*  J. 
Font^lb^WDlTerbBDiptod  iDnckrlDtf). 

fi^?2=l5:~'^™  £r  f 'M*<^J"i--l*  T.  L**eber,  ComwalL  a,  Mifla  A.  Broeko, 
«7^SI!?^Vt  ^  '^  Hftwkiftp,  Hr-ibiDi.  fctf,  W*  B.  Pftvne.  W.  H.  SiT>Jn.  E. 
f '^^  ^'  Builon,  T.  Joint  ffrn  or  PulteU-\,  W  6,  PiTn**.  Sbri^webnl-y. 
N.  J.  RidSy*^  I^eicoitw*  *,  r.  Joint,  he,  T  Joint,  J.  HlttoB,  E  Bfant or^,  Ber. 

>,£^^*V*r^I'*^^,^'**'^'''-'^'*P  *^*  1'  H  Bcldf>n.  S.  G.  C.  Adklnv  BlnnlnK- 
Si^A  Vt,*  ^-  SlV""l«^^.  »*btlBflk,  fef.  Q  C  A[lkit»i;p.  Una  worth.  0.  Blr>oS- 
^n  J  \C'^fl,?"!*"^  -^^^  ^^.v'^^  ^'*  <*•'  ^''*^^'''  -Ctip  and  I.  G.  C  Adkins.  a.  .V 
t^^--  A^M^^^If^  ^'  A*  I>*=bj,  ftftf,  H.  Btiilun,  W.  Hnrvfrv,  T-  LsFcbftr,  T, 
s^Sperf*      ^kins,    ke,  G.  C.  Adiios,  J*  Fanlngton,  P.  Uni worth.  lUv.  C.  W, 


Jt  ^^T*iS^r^^  f  ?**-*"*f-l*  R  B.  W«od.  rttOiotdT.  a,  Mr«  VaUanpo. 
i'  i'  riff  &  5*?r*rP*,Fr  **»  <^^  ^-  Hlbbert,  Mra.  Vu'lfcrcfl,  B,  W.  Thomaw, 
&i5:.bJS5l^'iP  *^°^HC";.fl-  ^*"<** '"'-  Whitiror  b.  Jiin  ,  J.  B,  S.  Mails,  Rot.  A, 
iK-wf."^*   i^^J^J^^  '^""''^  -^'  ''■  ^*  Thomas  BkDilT     a,  Mr».  WlUned,  gsiu 

SSi^  n{.!f*^y*S^^\;  J^n-'^-  Harnlrn.  F.  Liikf.  <r.  D.  Liiio.  M.  H.  Start 
*if/.  ^  *>  *'»7»d,  R.J.  FoBMsr,  J.  r-.  Hawkl, .  a,  R.  B.  Wt>od. 

rr?  fl^^"~^"*  «*^":  ertf«(/.-f  <»t*f  cr  Co<ikml.^h  W.  CntUoK  jiin  .  Little- 
«  w  w^?'*^r5'  ^'  piTfcU,  tfrn  or  Pulfet— 1.  H.  St^ph&na^  Tunbrid^e  Wdla. 
ftikk^^"  t^*ptrt*.  Lfl,^infthnlme.    B.  Mra,  J.  Wkka.  ApplebTLlne,    ^r.  G.  W» 

I  ^Pt^^*^^?^^-^-^'^'^^''^  <""  t-ocfc.-l.  a  J  F^ilfr.  KinpT-wood.  a  and 
■(  8.  BradbnTTT*  GlonMitpr.    rullel  ar  Hcn.-\  and  a.  M.  Rriiwii,  Newtfcatle-cm^ 

f^;:-*'  "*''*£?S,V"-    ^^'  ^'  *y"   *-  Kitchon,  E.  WnTinoQch*  H.  Bradbitry. 

l^o^Jer.    3  as d  S,  A,  Ward.    *r.  He?,  N.  J.  RMloy.    ^?.  E,  Dntrdl. 
wJ  1  fw!f  ^  ^r^  <>e  W*!  ^r  Coff  fc  - 1 .  W.  J  fc  ff  riaa,  Brl  dff  *  a  ler.    t  and  S,  J.  B.  W, 
Wi     ams^   St4,k«^     rufl^f  or  £f(n,-]*  T,  Jr.nea,  BrliitoL    3  atid  S,  J.  B.  W. 
WdllwiiA.    ^(,,  T.  Joncj,  W.  Jeffrlea,  F.  BJfcckwoll,  j.  B,  W,  Willi  am  a.    c.  J, 

*i?Sl_°^"  piiTreo:t  VininTT,"C0(3trt-*I  or  Coti^l,  K.  B^^lrtnn.  3^  T. 
'^  H  ;^^°,?^?!!.^9™*^  Coobln).  a.  II.  F*frl^  ChnroblBfankT).  PiLllti  or  mn. 
nilSr-  i?*^.'^^"P*'*'*H  a.  H.  BflldQD.  9  A.Darby  (Silli*>.  ^tr.Mlaij*. 
vrDote  tlndlabJanitla}.  T,  A.  Bond  (SnlUnK  T.Aipd«n  tf^isaf  OftcbluK  J-H. 
C*?,  ^i?*^?f?»*Ji  J'  MptMlto  (Cncku^J  C«ebln).  c,  T.  Aapdan  (Creal  Uonhinl, 
o     'rood  (Undkoo  Huntanii. 

S^tt!'^*'?*'l'?  [White  C^whln).  a,  T,  F.  Ani!4«l]  [Brabma)  8.  W.  H.  CmbTran 
(W«bJnL  4  Ra¥.  G.  Wanon,  Lympatone  [Li^bt  Bfabma),  vhr.,  C.  R.  W»lff. 
?i^^rHr*t4  f^'^*'^  Brahitu).  Af,  A.  rperrin  iDoTklinr),  nii»n  E,  WilUamt 
Vi!^^*.  SlH^*f^t  ^  ^-  J^^iPb&yfDnrkJD^),  H.  BcnUtlMra.  BidJtc  iPartridffft 
i^m^^'  ?^'  **  Ba''n?n  <Corb]nK  tl.  TumlidRon  {Hnff  Cochiol.  C*pt.  t.  a,  Hobin 
tk'^f  *^"**^^*^A^\?-  li*'*'^*rd  {PiJ-tri.3>(^'  t'ocbijij,  W.  A,  BurneU  [Co<!bint.  fi. 
Bbrtmplon  Coi?hSB>.  J,  Tamer  rBla£<k  C<n:^hiQl,  R.  P,  Pprdtftl  (r.whtnl.  J. 
Tftrner  mbjta  Cochinh  C.  Sidirwick  (Cochin  i,  Mra.  A.  Tindal.  H,  yiirdl«»r*  H.  W. 
Lord.Camprti[i,  IL  fi.  lloirelJ  iBrabma),  J.  F.  Smith  rUrabmaf,  T  H,  May  (Dark 
Brabmaj.  J,  II Fans  { BnhinaK  W.  H.  Ward  f  F>flrk  Rrahmn).  M  iaa  L  Cotea  ( Dark 
BrabttinaJ,  B.  D.  aiaT«r( Dark  Brahma).  IL  F^aftt.  *,  H<  A.  Rfccu  rt>orkin(rk 
H,  J.Ji^nner  (Cuohioh  O.  B.  Procter,  M,  Leno  fBoft  Cocbb:t,  J.  Evam  iBcabmak 
Mlea  U  Co  lea  (Park  BrabmaJ.  H.  O.  ^hilo  {Light  flTabmaJp  T,  H.  Tarntr  (Dafk 

II  rabnri  a  i.  Re  t;  N,  J.  Eidlny  [  Li  fjbt  H  rahma  t 

fELi.n*a  Cumw^-Dofkimt,  Cochitii,  nr  Erfi^mn4.—IJrn!t  at  Pulktt—l,J.  N. 
Wllii(^boaci,  Brtdrwai*?r  (White  Cochtnav  a/W.  A.  BarneH  (CoobinaK  9,  T. 
Wakeiield,  Newton  le-Wi Mow*  [Brahma*),  4.  B.  B.  MDrrell.  Caemawr 
FBrahmaBJ^  A?,  A,  Spema  (Ocirklnga).  Hot.  H  F.  HamiJlon  j Dorking),  W.  H. 
D«aJaoa  (Dorklotf),  M- Leno  f  Bull  CocbUiK  H.Tomltaaoa  (C-ehED),  J.Tnmcr 
*J^*^  *^<'^*^l'*'  ^-  H*Crnblf»elOooliLaK  Capt  T.  9.  Ii«bia  (Ball  Co«hinJ,  W. 
IVbitwortb.  iao.  (CMhin),  W*  L  SameU  (Cochin).  Mxt-  Bidder  (Partrldffft 


Cochin],  aoa,  U,  W.  Sngdea  (CaoblnX  T.  H.  TamatpUra,  Bidder  ^Baff  GooiUn], 
Mra.  A.  Tindal,  H-  Yardley,  0,  Fgani,  M-  Leno  (Brabmaa),  T.  F.  Aaail«B 
(BrahmaaJ,  M.  Lcno  (Brahmaa),  T.  Wdb'b  (LJ^bt  Brabmaa],  U.  B.  MorreU 
tBrahrnasK  M,  Leno  (BrahmaaJp  J  iJro-^kvrH'll  I'D  ark  Brabrnaa),  J,  Turaflr  (Llifht 
Br^hiiia«K  B.  Bh  GlnT^r  iDark  Brahmas),  W.Tedd  (LJKbt  BrahTiias).  T.  PomffCt 
(Dark  Brabmat^  W.T^dd  (LEbibt  KrahmaaJ,  Hot.  G.  VVai«iin  [Dark  BrabmaBL 
lt«T.  J  D.  Peako.  (Brabma«r.  c^  II.  TLimlinann  (i^ochlnf,  D.  MoulHon  (CoohLnf, 
B.  Yardlay,  W.  T.  ntorer  {Light  Brahma?),  H.  C.  White  {Light  Brahoiaa].  G. 
aDd  W  Scnith  (Light  Brahmaak  W  II.  Ward  (Dark  BralunaaT,  W".  Tedd  {Light 
Brabmau},  Ri^v,  G.  Walaan  (Lighl  Brahmasl,  C.  B.  Wi9lir(Br&bniuL 

SRLLiNi]  CLj,fls,"v(>i]/  alh^r  varieta  except  Bantams,— Coekirel  or  C^ek.— 
I.  C.  n.  Wolff,  AlLrint^haai.  £L  A.  Ftdtt^r,  Briatoi  (9paniah|,  Z,  I,  Biatnn, 
Warmbiater.  he,  H.  EUia  ESpaniah),  T,  BamQeld  ( Spanish K  F.  Jajfger  {jJilrar' 
peocilJ^d  KfaDiLbnTi^b],  lion,  11.  Pouaonbv  (GQld^n^ptnoitled  Hambnrghj,  J. 
Forajflb.  W,  ET,  Haxtable  (^aiayi,  H,  Feaat,  B.  Furrls^  c,  T.  BaJib  (Blaok 
Bambtirgb],  Mra.  E.  E.  Uew^iJyn  tCreve;,  Capt.  T.  H.  Robin  {Uuudan)i  J.  K. 
FowItT  alondan), 

E?KLLi.*fa  CL.4S9.— ^nv  o^Aar  variety  txcepi  Baniami  —PivUcU  or  Eet)A.—\,  J* 
frinlna.  3.  T.  Bamflt^lri,  Cliftjn  {SpaaiatiU  d,  U.  H.  Wu'lfTfBmwa  R«daU  vl^, 
Mra  E.  Y.*  LloiTellTa  fSnltansK  hc.h.  Darby,  J,  Croats  (MinnreasJ,  Mi«t  E, 
Brawna  (Silv^r-apanirb-id  Uambargha).  T,  Bnab  (Black  llamhnt|;btt|i,  E  Laato 
(Slack  IlaiabuFtfhia),  H^^,  W.  tietJeanlaoD  (Black  Hambnrgbn],  H.  Feaat,  G. 
ProntkOA  {Black  bed).  T.  JoLat.  H«iv.  N.  J.  Ridley  fMalava),  Mlaa  P.  GillWAy» 
W.  G,  ('alcheit  (Crt-Tc).  A.  P.  Bylart  f^qlians).  e,  G.  F.  VVhitehouBa  (Goldna- 
apanirlcd  K  am  burg  ha],  T,  Reerva  (Goldca  p^Qcill^'d  Hambnrgba)k  B^  Growth  er 
(pDiisb).  Hoc.  >S,  9Dgd«a  {Putifihl.  Mra.  E.  E.  Lti^w^Uyp  (Cri:ftt)|  II.  FwBt,  B«T. 
A  Ema-Vln^r  EHondana^.  T.  A.  iio&d{,HnUaDa>,.  J.  Frawer, 

B^NTAiia  —Elack-hnoMiid  and  Qther  £itd*.—l  and  Cap,  R  BrownUe,  Towna- 
end  3.  \f,  F.  Addle,  Aahton-on-Bibhli^,  9»  S.  BelF^hton.  Famitaeld.  r^f,  J. 
Andrews.  J.  Nelson.    h£,  W«  HodgHoa.  F.  W,  R.  Hotu     e^J.  R,  R^bldton^ 

BiJ-TiW*.— GPrtW*.  rtn^  otitet  vnrietif.—l.  R,  BrovDUd.  %  a.  Bclgbton,  S,  J. 
Ntlet^m     tt^tJ*  R>  HobmauiO,  W.  Uudaaoa,  W.  Whitp.  E.  Payne,    e.  ^.  Mandin. 

BiNTAva,— Bfncrt,  CUati-tftjged^—i ,  Mi%\  JI,  M.  FraHoia,  Eomford.  3.T.  Buh,. 

8,  W.  H.  Hhacklotun,  Bradft^ird.  he.  B.  Drayoott,  J.  F.  Bmlth,  J.  Walk^,  W. 
HaTTey,  W.  Wbite,  R.  H.  Ash  ton.  e,  C.  H,  Pnole,  U^  BeldOD,  W.  Wblte»  R,  O. 
AawyL 

Ba JiTAMi  "{?u(4  ntid  SittJtr  S<;6f tj?W*.— 1,  Cup,  and  S.  id.  Loan.  3,  J.  W.  Lloyd, 
Kington,    he,  R«f,  F.  T«arle,  J.  W,  LjuvJ.    e.  E.  Pjiii'hard. 

BAnxAM^.—  White,  Ckaii.'itQged.—l.  Rer*  F.  T«ai'lt>,  Ga£^ I ey  ViaaraffH,  New- 
market, i,  B#  Beldon^  8,  B«  Drayootti  L<ioaster»  hf,T.  Green.  CtX-Blood-^ 
wijrth. 

G4MK  hkmAU».~Coek.—l  and  Cap,  B,  Y.  Ardoi^h.  Wi^roeater.  SiB^Browalic. 
5,  W,  F.  Add  IK    vhe.i.  Vel^on.    he.  J.  NelaoD,  E    Payan,  G.  Gibaon. 

BELiii^iA  CLp^aaKi!,— Bo*tanit*-Coot,— I,  G*  Holloway.  inn.,  Btroad.  i.  T. 
Baab.  8,  W.  Bod^aon.  he.  tS..  Leno,  F.  C.  Wood,  e^  \L  Woods,  HenA^^l  and 
1.  J   Uayu,  GloncAtottr.    8,  M.  Lnoo.    ^c,  B.  Fcaat,    r.  J.  W.  Llfir*^.  M  L^ao. 

UfCH.-  JVhftr  .^i/lrsbvlv^—h  J.  K  Fowlar.  %J.  Walker.  B,  H.  FeasL  RouiH. 
—Cup  aifid  l>  J,  Walker,  t,  W.  Evaaa,  Preaeot.  8.  P.  Unawxirth,  Newton4e< 
W-lluwt.  he,  W.  Evana,  J»  N.  C  Pop  A.  W,  K.  UarreT,  P.  Unswonh.  W. 
Bteph«iis.  Pp  iij^lLYic,  T.  U.  Tnraer.  F^  Parlait.  MUiek  En*i  fmUan—CQp  and  ], 
J.  W.  K»ile¥ray,  Lal^  of  Wlghl.  3.  J.  B.  Sal  nab  Dry,  Devixea.  S.  1>,  Burn,  WbllbT^ 
her  G.  H.  ^niDshury,  I.  Walkcf,  if.  W,  Kelleway^  Any  other  caTUtif.—Cu.p,  1, 
tk'  d  t,  J*  Walk*f.    8.  W.  Bomtyher,  Notilnft  Hill,  London. 

a»a9«.— LJ.  K  Fnwkr*  "i,  J,  Birch,  jun  .,  Lir*fpouL  3,  W.  Tipplt^r,  ItoxweU, 
he,  \\\  E  GooFge,  Dr.  E.  Sntll. 

TunEEva^^i',  W.  Wykes^  tliacklay.  3  aad  W,  Rev.  K.  J.  Bidlsy,  KewborT,  he, 
U.  C.  LIpuinootL 

PIGEONSL 

CAJita^BM.—Blaek  or  Dun.-'Coek.--l  and  Cap,  J.  fiaknr,  Kew  Bridge, l/onddu. 

9,  H.  lir  Mnyliard.  Ryde.  8*  U*  FttHan.  BnHjkley.  London,  vhe,  G.  K#mpton» 
R.  Faltoa.  he,  J.  Baksr,  G.  B.  Books y,  B.  Yaftil*y»  B-  M.  Maynard,  R,  Fnitop, 
G.  F.  Wbitthdoao.  U,?)i.-1,  R.  FqUoj..  3,  B:  M.  Maynavd.  3.  J*  Baker,  vh'. 
K.  Fa  I  tea.  he,  B.  M.  Maynard,  G.  Ktmpton„  G.  S.  Hookey,  c,  Q.  K»mptaaj 
J.  Baker. 

CAmLtx.9ta.-ARv  other  coloiir.— Cock,— 1,  W.  Maetey,  8pa!diaf.  %  E-  C, 
Streloh,  Onnakitir,  8,  J,  Baker.  nU,  H.  Jacob,  he.  B,  Fnlteo,  J*  Baksr. 
BfjT,-],  Gp  BeinUEy,  Rickmaaawcrth.  £,  R.  FuJton.  t,  J.  Baker,  he,  E.  C^ 
Slratch.  .1.  Bak<  r.  W.  Harv^v,    c,  R  tiflnt, 

CAnmt:.HB.—Ariy  £(f\our,^Younv  Cock.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  SlddOBij  aen.,  Aston. 
t  and  8>  R.  F Alton,  h^^^  R.  Fulion.  U.  M.  Maynard  {i}.  Mra.  S,  B.  Carter,  B, 
Jaoob,  J.  Baker.  Hen.—\  G,  Kempton.  Paeklbgtnn  Street,  London.  3,  B,  M. 
Muyaard.  I.  R.  Foltea.  vhe,  Q.  KtimplQU.  he,  W.  Maiiieyt  B.  FoRon  [1).  c, 
B.  M.  Maynard,  B.  Jaer^b. 

Pout kBB.^niai:k  or  Biut.-Cvek.-U  T.  BuUen.  Uverpflol  8.  J*  Bak*r.  f, 
L.  1  W.  Walkia,  Nortbimptea.  *m:,  J.  Baker,  o.  T,  BnUen.  R,  FaUon.  H™.— 
I  and  Cap,  T.  UuUen,  a,  ti.  Fulton.  8^  J.  Baker,  he,  R,  Foltea  {'ih  J*  Baker. 
(?,  T.  Btjllen. 

PiiVTfiHM— Any  other  eolour.-Coek.—l,  T^&Vf,  Watkin«  I,  vhc,  and  he,  B. 
Fultcin.  S  and  r,  J.  Baker,  ^^n -1,  B,  and  pke,  B.  FnRoa.  3,  MiB.  Ladd,  Cmbie, 
hii  I.  Baker  {3). 

TuM&Liha  —  .f  imond;— Co0k  nr  ^frjL— 1  and  ^.  J.  Bak«r.  3  and  8,  B.  Fallou. 
vhe^  B.  Cani^  H*  Yardlay.  Any  larMy  of  Short  faeed  —  Co<;Hf  dt  flen.—l  mtid  t, 
J.  Baker,  h  H»  Y»idlayi  Blmiiusbani.  he,  R.  Cant,  J.  BakEr,  B.  ttilten.  e^  B, 
FaJton, 

Owi,s,-Forfiffn.—Coek  or  irfn.-l*  B.  Fnltoa,  1.  F.  Bramntl.  Bide  lord.  &,  J» 
Bak#r.    he,  F.  Brannd*  F.  Bcok.    c,  fr-.  Beek.  J.  Baker. 

Bai^os.— Ca^it,— I  and  S,  B.  M.  Maynard.  %  R.  FaUon.  vho,  E.  Vardlfy.  he, 
Jh  Baker.  Utn.—l  and  Cap,  H.  M.  Maynard.  3,  H.  Vardloy.  8,  R.  Fnlton. 
fcc.T.Charalty, 

Bi^Hjtji.— yoiinff  Cork  or  Httt—J,  Cup.  and  fee,  T.  Charnley,  Blaekbnm.  3^  R- 
F n Iten .    U.  J .  P.  M IM a .  Exeter,    e,  B,  M.  Maynard . 

TpuMPJiTEns.— Cdrfc  c?T  lien.— \  J.  Lederer,  BooUe,  S;  W.  Harrey.  Shelfleld. 
i,uhc,  and  Jlf.  R.  FaUon*    e,J.  Baker. 

JiO'jursH.— l?«d  or  Yellow  — Coe*r  or  Bfn,— I,  A.  Br^atb.  Gain  a.  *,  J.  B*knr. 
B,  B,  Fulton.  tii>if ,  B.  Fnlton.  J,  Baker.  Ac,  O  E.  Craiafrell,  J.  Mrrdok.  f, 
K.  M*  Maynard^  Atty  other  eo^nr.— CotA  or  Brn,— 1  and  3^  J.  Baker,  t,  R< 
Fultea. 

FiNTAiLS,— Cof it  or  B^rt  —1,  E*T.  W.  Serjeantioa.  %1.  Walker.  B,  E.  fiomer. 
vhe.  J.  Baker.    he.H  M.  Maynard  (11.  J.  Walker.    *,  B-  Yardley, 

TtmaiTs,— Bi?rf  or  Ff fiotn  —Cock  or  Hen.=t,  C.  A.  Crafer,  Eaai  Monlaey.  I,  R. 
Faltea,  St  G.  Frentiae.  Cirencester,  he,  3*  Baker,  e,  0.  E.  Creiawotl,  G, 
Prentice,  R.  Fnltun*  Anjf  other  eoloitr.—€ock  or  Ben.— I.  Cap,  and  ^he,  B, 
Salter,  Oxford,  a.  Rh  Wovdik  Mausficld.  3,  R.  Fultjn.  he,  6.  E.  CreaawMl,  B. 
Ynrdloy,  J.  Baker.    <?,  R  E  Bora  fait. 

Owi.B.— Fji47/(«h.— Cock  or  Hen.—i  and  Cup.  E.  Lee,  Kaatwieh,  S»  B.  Woodi. 
8,  G.  E.  SawdoB.  Egb^rion.  he,  J,  Tbreib.  dp  Baker (ii),  Tp  Chamleyi  J.  P.  MiUt, 
G*  E.  ^awdun.  T.  G,  Sprunt. 

Nu?ra  ^Coek  or  hen  -1,  F.  Ble'lle.  Foatmortaia.  t  and  ».  Miaa  A.  Brooke, 
Ai?.  P.  Blade,  Misa  A.  Bfcmke.  W.  Ttdd, 

Maopiks  —  Coeit  t>r  fffB.— 1.  Ht  Jacuh,  Hn«befatooe,  1^  D,  Lan«j  Glouooater. 
e.  J.  Baker,    he.  G  J.  Dr-wny.  0.  G.  UUchcock  (31.  A.  P.  Jilanrioe. 

DRAOcKJifa-— Bin*  or  ^ilccf-— Ctwk  or  JJ^n.— 1,  Cap.  3,  and  B,  R«  Woods,  he, 
W.  Biithon,  B-  BintfbaiD  (tj.  (f.  Prentice,  C.  E  Cbatasae^  J.  Baker.  B.  Woods, 
Any  othft  totmr.—Ooek  or  lifn.-l,  %  and  B,  R,  Woodi,  vhe,  W,  Blabop.  he, 
Jp  WftkeP.  R.  Fulton,    c.  G,  H.  Tnooifca.  __     ^       .  „  ^     .,         .     « 

DjuouosB,~ronni?  Cock  of  Jfen,-!  and  S,  E.  Wooda,  I,  G.  Px*ntiM,  kfl,». 
Woods  {i)p  Bon   W.  ?<ii|{d!ea,  C.  E,  Cbaraiae,  J,  Baker. 

AiiTTiif^Ri'A.Sh&rt-/zieed.—€oek  or  l/fn.— t  aad  Cop.  C.  GmmDH,  Chester, 
a.  H,  D.  Gontfb,  WoVverbftuipton.  8,  W,  HarTcy.  he,  A.  Biagham,  O.  B.  Good- 
feljow,  H  Yardloy(i),  C.  GamoD.  J.  Kendrlck,  jun.,  J  Wright,  Lon^-faeed,- 
Coek  or  Hen,^i  aad  a,  C.  Gamon.  8,  W.  H.  Stiiiib,  Bath,  hff,  T.  Charalflj,  B, 
Vnrdley.  A,  Bin^hun. 
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M07C 


ttB.Twil^. 


-roMM  Coek  or  Am.— 1«  W.  BDia,  Idle. 
A.  Witt,  Jwu  J.  Wtlght.  J. T,BniUjj, 


.KcBdrlek.)ui, 


^■y1SS&: 


SvBo  Ai.  Fltom  Ci.An  ov  BoHum  PioBom.-4,  t,  anA  ke,  A.  Jobm,  Stepletoa. 
1^  A.  O.  If  wckaBt^  Brtetol. 
FLTuraTmnumoBBoiLxan.— laBABfl.JooM.  l,T.KiBC»C]ifteB.  *e,T. 


_.J 

^■T  ovBBB  Vakbtt^— Cm*  ot  Hmi.— 1,  B.  FaMoB.  I,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hieki.  Baai- 

A.  0.  lf«r«h«Bt  (Arehaigel),  W.Tcdd,  A.  ft  W.  Sirnter.  B.  ^iltom  H.  StaplMU 
(Bant). 

8«ULnM  C1.AM1  -Pair.— 1,  A.  P.  Byfort  iMwieh  (BarteL  1,  J.  Bakar.  t,  H. 
Tardlay.  he,  A.  Heath  (Blaek  Carriert).  M .  Leno  (Ganian);  W.  fl.  Smith  (Bine 
BcardaK  8.  Salter  (TnrUto).  J.  Baker,   e.  O.  H.  Gregory. 

BmuAMM  GLAU.—Coek  or  Hen.— 1, 0.  Kempton  (Blaek  Oarrler).  t.  J.  Baker, 
t,  A.  P.  Byfort  (Barb),  he,  W.  D.  BtehardaoB.  O.  Keinpton  (Blaek  Carrier)L  T. 
Chaokley  (Blaek  BaitX  B.  Yardley,  J.  M erriek  (Silver  Bald). 

JuDOBB.— P(m2^ :  Mr.  B.  Teebaj,  Fnllwood,  Pretton;  Mr. 
J.  I>iaoii,  North  Park,  OUyioD,  Bndford ;  Mr.  B.  Hewitt^  Spazk- 
brook,  BirminghMn.  JPigeom:  Mr.  T.  J.  OluurltoD,  MAnning- 
luan,  Bmdlma;  Mn  P.  H.  Jodm,  Baneltfj^  Oottago,  FuUiaid, 
LonaoD. 

BIBMINGHAM  OOLUMBABIAN  SOOIBTI'S 
BXHIBITION. 
This  wu  held  in  the  AtheBnnm  Boomt,  Templo  Sfcroei,  Bir- 
misghmm,  on  December  80th.    Awttrdi  of  the  Jndgee  :— 


miagh 


BIRDB  HRED    IN   Jt^^S  ONLV. 
Cap.  end  1,  W.  B aimer.  EpftidtDg^    S,  H.  Halltni*  VOr- 


M,  B*  AllKipp,  BinniDtfliajD.  Mrt.  T.  UAJi&m.  r«  U^  All«opp,  lira. 
T.  IsmUeiii  (PL  Dun-^i  and  Cup,  Hrs.  H.  AllAop^.  S^  ^-  Cook,  Uunujekun. 
1.  J.  Jiiiiipv,  Bklh,  vhe*^*  JuD«i,  H.  HaUun.  %<;.  S.  Liuisfd,  Blrmin^buD ; 
B»  HflUam. 

P<ji3T»*i  — FIw,— 1,  Cop.  jLXkd  J*  W.  Ridl*y,  Hnkfttfl*  ft  ui4  tf,  iJ*  P^att. 
Bfack,—},  Cti(»,  Bud  S,  W.  KiiJio;.  jl  mcd  h^r^  U.Pr^tt,  e^  O.  OrcHtkcs.  Oitlt-Haa. 
Brd.-l.  inp.  asd  A.  H,  Pmtt.  9,  W.  Hidley.  y^Ki^w.— 1  and  i:np,  D.  l:'ra;t. 
t  and  D.  W.  lUdlejr,  H^A^te,-!  «iid  Cap,  H.  Pratt.  9,  W.  mdlnr.  8,  U,  SlapeoD, 
Si  aldjbgr,  he,  H.  aln^M^ii,  S.  Fmt.  Anif  uthft  colour. ^i.  Cap, mud  i^  11.  Fratt 
9^  E.  W.  Zarhcrre^  Dablixi^    ^f ,  J.  E.  hvauct:,  U*  l^rnlL 

Tjfbt.  e.  U^  I'ackbkiD.  Short-fMrd  Baldhtadt—i  and  S,  W.  WOLidbuote, 
Kii^ff'B  L;iiii.  Short  fa€<4  Brardt—i  mbd  %  W.  Wocdht^a^.  Anu  Qth^r  ^tort. 
/ATtfL— VO.PackhuD.Ext^Ur.  ^Mi;d]l,  T.  U&L!ied.  Jic.  EL  D.  Cuirkii.  AfafClCt 
flr  Bote  iti  dp*.— 1 , 1,  M  d  J ,  E .  0.  (J  u<J#ftK,  iUtw .  Ki.  ¥.  h  o vMf  r,  e,  J.  J  omee. 
i;<»fdf/j  or  Iiati&f$.-i  .J.  Oriof .  Kinff^  HeaOi.  I,  &  Mid  *e.  P.  Upuker.  MiiJTed, 
any  cUcT  rarirJj^,--)  md  St.  F,  Uonker.  Cl«zp-laav«d,  J^oft^FOf cd,— i  «tid  S,  J-  M. 
BoU.    if.  E,  IK  Lar«^k*A.    UdM  or£«anl»Irfrti0-/acFii-h  J.  ^.  Lodloi^. 

Jicoaih*  — iffd.-).  Cup.  Mudi,  E.  E.  M.  Bojdi,  Lecboni.  9,  W,  T.  Breed m. 
Kin  h'h  Hf ii  I  h .  fcc,  Tflp  M\  B 1  e*d  fa  (8  S.  TV .  WoDabcmw  (S ).  rciJwHr^l ,  1>  and  tie, 
E.  t^.  K|.  E0|d».  9.  W.  WiiDdboiue,  BfiuJt.— J,  R,  !•%  H.  HcijdB.  t^  J.  B. 
BatcLiavta,  ^eafleld.    Any  <dhtr  scilour.^l  mud  9,  E.  £.  H.  Kojdt, 

Pl^TilL^.— tt'At£^.-1p  t  op,  4j,d  1»  J*  K.   Bpence.  broaghty  F*rrj^,    8,  J.  F. 


Tt  AiiiTff.— iI/j:fHr  Fel^Dif.^l,  1  a£id  r,  C.  A.  Cntitr,  Eait  MoieLe^^  |  aad  he, 
v.  lirtjau.  ir^uf  or  SHp€r>—i,  Cup,  and  he.  W,  Hidl«j.  9  and  B,  E.  T.  Dam, 
WtatDnaapcr-llare.  r,  C*  A.  Crafer.  ^ay  oiA*f  eo^w,-^l  and  Cap,  M,  Qreu, 
B«iii«  U .    ^  A .  B  id  d  ell.  Licbfl^d. 

TmiiMPieTUA.— 1,J,  E.  £3penc«. 


nAMH^—BtiKk  or  F«J£oir  -1  hnd  P,  F.  Emilh,  SaUv  Oak,  Blmloiliaixi.    5,  B. 
i'kDi3ip#oa«  HioiJf  Oak,  Birmingham,    Anv  other  colaikn— 1,  F,  ^mim.    %  W. 


Aacui^RdKu^l  and  >,  B-  W.  W«bb,  Lower  S^dcfiliaia. 

JUvHtt.-i,  O,  Crook«fc  %  and  Cap,  J.  B,  Bowdun,  Bla^ikbitro.  4,  W.  Tedd, 
Bftiuigioei. 

uwL^'-Forfiffn.—t,  B.W*  Wtbh.  AulCiA.— 1,  J.  W.  Lndlpw,  BlirninBhaa. 
9,  H.  rHrktr,  h4»iLiuKhjitii.    9,  0.  B.  Savibi^  Hadd^n^fteJd.    h<f.  J.  BarntK. 

DpAOfhOM  -^Jilut.—i  nad  Ccm,  W>  Baltbt  HftJtun-on-ihii-lliLl,  9  fti^d  S.  F. 
Draiinm.  tuaLb  Btibenbud.  hi,  O.  Borricff  1^),  4j.  Pjjskiimm.  e^  J.  Jamta. 
iTifp^r," hCuppOnd  2.F.  Grabam.  3>  C.  HerritH  1^,  C,  Uarrii-C  W.  MniLb. 
c,  J.  O.  Duan  K#rf  or  I'd^oir— l,  ).  and  !!»  F.  Orahim.  Trhi^e  — i,  J.  t*.  Dane, 
1,  J.  Junea.  B,  F.  (imbonx  he,  J,  <^.  Dutun  loj.  <1.  Packham.  ^  ny  uffcfr  fofvar. 
—J,  Cnp,  and  9,  F*  Grabain.    «,  J.  O.  Duaa. 

AKTwaif  a  —  Dun— 1 ,  Ctip,  9.  and  D,T.  I  lu1««,  Birmingbam,  ^^  J.  W^  Lndloir, 
G.  F.  Cupeman  1»|.  T^  li|ule«,  B.  Mmilh  v,  J.  Once.  Biut^l^J.  KandTiek. 
Bedditcb.  i.1,  W.  Ladiow.  »atidf.  W.  B  Mappicbnck.  Jan.,  BiTcnitiirhaEa. 
he,  W.  FiaTeX  J^^d  Chrftuer—i  aed  Cup.  E.  Tbt-raion.  S,  J*  W.  LadJuw,  3.  C. 
Berriirfr.  hf.H.  H.  Wii|i|hu%'  J.  Grit^c,  W.  B.  blappkbt^rk,  juu.  r.  J.  ari^e, 
T.  ClalecL  Blue  Chtqufr.—  h  W.  Garaciu.  1  be<!it«ir^  ^jV,  1..  Uo^t^,  BirniiDKbam. 
1»  J.  W,  Ladlciw.  ^c,  W.  fl.  MapflLb£ck.  jati.  i,  W.  FlaT#J.  ionfl/affit,— 
1,  Cnp.  9,  »,  and  ^.^  C.  Hen  loZT.    he  mad  e.  W.  tiamna. 

St^llqw^.— J,  Cop.  mud  &,  W.  Tedd.    %  J.  W.  Ludldw. 

Uadfikq,— 1,  Cap,  9i  oDdi  cr,  J.  B.  BEiwduti.  i,  J.  JamdL  hf,  H,  W.  Wcbk, 
W.  Tedd. 

Amy  (jinim  VjjUKTt,— 1, 1, 9,  and  Ju^,  J,  W.  Liid!«w. 

BIBD8  OF  AMY  AOB. 
GABamw.— Black.— C7Mkt.—l  and  Cup,  Q.  Oordia,  BirmlDi 
Wliiteheaae^  Xiag^  Beath,  Birmiaf  baoi.     %,JW. ,  cIart-^->< 


ke,  O.  Gordla,  Mn.  T.  Ballam,  BTaliaopp.   e,  B.  Allaop.   B«iu.- 1  aadS,  Mra. 
T.  BaUam,  Btrmiogham.   8,  B.  BaUam,  Birmiagbam.    he,  W.  Cartwright,  F. 


GAaanma.— Dim^Coefea.- 1,  B.  Allaop,  Blnaiagham.  t,  Q.  F.  Whiiebeiiae. 
S.  tt.  Oordia.  he.  B.  T.  Dew,  O.  Oordia.  e,  B.  BlmpMa.  Ban&r-l  aad  l»  B. 
BaUam.   1,B.A11800.    k«.d  Cooke,   e,  E.  O.  Keay.  B.  T.  Dew. 

CABaiaaa.- Any  0M«r  eoioiir.— Cock.— 1, 0.  F.  ^hitehooae. 

PouTsaa.— B(ack  or  Bltce.- Coeka.-!,  Cap.  and  I,  B.  Pratt.  Bamplon-in-Ardan. 
8, 0.  Crookea.    he,  P.  B.  »penoer.   Beiia.- i  aad  a,  B.  Pratt. 

PoDTBBa.-i?«d  or  Yellow.-  Coekf.— 1,  B.  Pratt.   Baaa.— 1  and  S,  B.  Pratt. 

PovTBaa.— Any  other  eoUner.—Ooen^—lf  Cap.  and  t,  B.  Prat*.  %  W.  O. 
Hollo  way,  Stroud,  he,  J.  E.  Epenee,  W.  O.  BoUowur,  Jan.  Bafu.^1,  B. 
Siaapaoa.   1  and  e,  F.  W.  Zorhont   t,  B.  PraU.   he,  P.  B.  Efpeaoer,  B.  Pratt. 

TovBi^aa.— A/mofid.— 1,  Cop,  and  t,  T.  Ballam.  Amm  other  ShorUfaetd.— 
1,  B.  B.  Pamphilon.   I  and  S,  T.  BalUm.    ke,  E.  D.  Gareleaa. 

BAaaa.— laada,W.J.Byde.Kin«toa.   a,F.Snilih.   a^W.Cniler. 

OinjM,i—MitgUih,-l  and  8,  J.  Baraea,  Narthamptoa.  i,O.E.  Sawdon.  ha, 
J.  W.  Ladiow. 

FA%TAiL».—Wkite.-l,J.  F.  Loraraidge.  1,  B.  Slmpaoo.  8  aad  he,  P.  B. 
8p«noer,  Bereford.   0.  J.  F.  LoTeraldge .  Jay  ol*«r  aokmr.- 1,  P.  B.  Epenoer. 

jAOoBZKa.-£e<i  or  Yailoia.— 1,  Cap,  and  8,  W.  T.  Breedea. 

TiTaBiTB.-B«d  or  Faitow.— 1  aad  Cop,  a  A.  GraXer.  1,W.  Tedd.  8»B.f». 
Keay,  Biymlnghaia.    Aav  oikcr  colour.- 1,0.  A.  Graf er. 

Buva.— 1  aad  %  W.  Tedd.  ^  _  « 

KAonaa.— land8,W.  Tedd.   I,  G.  B.  Sawdon. 

AaoHAMOXLa.— l.H.  W.  Webb. 

TuMBLBaa.— Jtfbnlea  or  BoteuHngt,—!  and  8,  F.  Bowker.  1^  W.  B.  Miqyplebeek, 


h«,B.D.Careleaa,F.Bowk«r.  BmUlee  or  Ba4»t.^l>  8,  aadj^  F.  Beiwhafc  ht, 
W!  B.  Mapvltobeckjoa..  F.  Bowker.  Mnged,  any  aoHalyi-L  W.  Tede.  S.  W, 
Bowker.  8,  WVTTBreeien.  he,  W.  B.  Mapplebaek,  jaa.,  W.  Tedd,  J.  M.  Bott! 
a.  F.  Bowker.  Cleim-Ug§ed,  Long-faeed.-l,  8, 8,  J.  M.  Bolt,  ka,  J.  M.  Bott  (I). 
W.  B.  Mapplebeok,  Jan. 

DBAOoova.— Blaa.- 1.  F.  Orabam.  I.  O.  F.  WbUeboaaa.  8»  8.  Foetar*  Bir- 
minghan.  8U9er.—\,  F.  Orabam.  Bed  or  FaUata.— 1  and  %  F,  Orabam.  Ja^ 
other  eokmr.— 1,  F.  Orabam. 

AHTWBBPa.-^an.— 1  and  t,  T.  Clolee.   8,  W.  Slater,  OraTaUr  Bm, 

bam.    he,  B.  Tbompaon.  W.  B.  Mapplebeek,  Jan.    Bitia.- 1.  J.  W. 

8  aad  he,  W.  B.  Mapplebeok.  Jan.  M.  Kendrlek.  Blaa  Ohcoaar.— I.  Oavi^t, 
and  8,  J.  W.  Ladiow.  he,  J.  Orlee.  W.  B.  Mapplebeok.  Jon.  Bad  <7ke««ar.— 
1  and  8,  B.  B.  Wright,  BirmiDgbam.  %  W.  SUter.  Lom^faeed.-l  ana  t,  W. 
Oamoa.   8,0.  Berrieft    0,  U.Parker. 

AMTwaara.— Cock.— 1  and  8,  J.  W.  Ladiow.  8. T. Clolee.  he,^ Thamamaim^ 
E.  F.  Gopeman,  W.  FlaTeL  J.  W.  Ladiow,  S.Foaiar,  W.T.  Breedaa.  W.B. 
Mapplebeok,  jaa.  (1)^  B.  O.  Kear. 

Amr  oTHaa  VaaxaTT.— 1,  f ,  8,  and  he,  J.  W.  Lodtow.  e,  J.  W.  LadloVt  O. 
Paekbam. 

Abt  othbb  Coi^oub.- 1, 8, 8.  aad  he,  J.  W.  Ladiow. 

Abt  VaaiBTT —1,  T.  Ballam.  a»J.O.Dann.  he,  W.  T.  DffiaiaB,  O.  I 
X.  D.  Oareleaa,  F.  Smith. 

JuooB.— Mr.  Hftwlej,  Girlington,  Bradford. 


PAISLET  OBNITHOLOGIGAL  ASBOOIATIOH 

BHOW  OP  POULTBY,  Ac. 
This  was  held  in  the  Drill  HaU,  Hish  Straet»  Piiiley,  on  tiia 
let  and  3rd  inst.    The  nnmber  of  entnei  in  the  poulfciy  depaii- 
ment  was  889,  in  the  Pigeon  depertment  168,  and  in  the  Ommj 
depertment  467.     The  awardi  ere  ■•  foUowi  :— 

8»A«iav.-l.  O.  Archibald,  Paialer.  L  B.  Beflg.  Dairy.  8,  M.  B 
Ardroeaan.  Ck<ckaat.-Spedal  and  I.  J. More,  Qaarter.  SlT. BwiagL A 
8.  K.  Jaekaon.  Wolrerbamptoa.   4,J.Crawloid,Beit]i«   Bma.- 1«0.. 


PaialeT.  a»  W.  Orceoabielda,  Oebiltree.  8.1l.Bi«,  4,W.Mellaan, 

"  " —       rnoek. ""  " 

,  VW.  ~  " 
Alaton.  8and4,A.Motter.    lFk<f«. 


DoBKiK  oa.  ~  Cotoared.— 1,  A.  Matter,  Kilm  amoek.   8,  Mra.  Alaloa,  Gralfhaai. 
8,  W.  Cbrlatie,  Edinbargh.  4^.  Wallaee,  Maaobliae.  CMekana^-1  aad  8,  Ska. 


trlvke.   4,  W.  Lindaay,  Baaby. 

■.-(?oId<iMpaaflcd.-l  aad  apeeial,  J.  BaiMaar,  Wanniiimila.  8 

Irawford,  Beith.   i,  J.  Jardiae.XiiaMraeek.    Qaldiwj|iwaaiady 


8^  Mrak  AMaa.    4^  J. 


W.  Wallaee,  Maaobliae.  CMekana^-li 
Fk<f«.-1  and  %  Mra.  J.  Pettigrwr,  Da' 

8,  A.  Oaaamel,  DalmeUinglon.    4,  J.  Stevenaon,  Barrhead.    Ck — >— w 

coIoitr.-l.  J.  Crawford.  StIrUag.   8  and  apeeial,  J.  PoUoek,  Baahgr.   8,J.ABaB. 
Braldwood.   4,  B  Fonlda,  Eiacaitoa. 

Baaroa  Pootbab  -L  v,  aad  apeeial.  Ml aa  B.  Baaiail,  HartMaii,  8^  A.  ■■■yliy 
Beat  Kilbridge.   4,  B.  Wyae,  Biabopbriaga. 

SooToa  Bbbbd.— 1,  A.  Brown.  VolhSS^  %  W.  Pordie.  Ooalbiidia.  8^  A. 
Baaiilton, Carluke.    '  ""  -•--     ^  -.  ^_ 

BAMBuaoHa.— fifoli 
aad  8,  John  Crawford,  Beith.   4,  J.  Jardiae.  KiiaMraeek.    goHiwj|iwa4Wi_, 
1  and  apeeial.  J.  Smith,  Stewartoa.  %  J.  Olhaoar.  8.  Miae  Mallay,  uhdAik  K^ 
Coebran,  StratfaaTan. 

BAMBOBoaa.-  ffiivar-4Nmfl«d-l,  A.  Stirliaa.  Barrhead,  i  aad  wguitA,  A. 
Olea,  Paialej.  8,  J.  Patriek.  4,  J.  Stodard,  Colne.  gilaarptwiWIid-l  aad 
apeeial, B.  W. BraeewelL  S,J.Btodart.  8,  B. Xinniabaigh.  ^ Mra Leehhead. 

BAMBQBOBa.— Oo<d<iM|M»9l«d.— Baa.— L  W.  DiiTea.  8,  J.  Blrklaad.  8,  X. 
Jardiae.  4.  B.  M*Nab.  Qolden.peneUUd^Hemr'U  J*  Allan,  f ,  J.  Oilmoar.  8,  A. 
OUn    4.  &  WUaon. 

BABnuaoHa- £rUMr.qMNglad.-Baa.— 1.  J. M. Campbell.  % D. Laahlaa.  %J, 
Martin.  4,  A.  Glen  ;8ilMnMaca2«d.-Bra.— 1,  H.  Xtnaiabargh.  I^J.Slodaed. 
8,4.  Ooobran.    4.  B.  M*MiUan«  Olaarow. 

PoLAxna.  -  Topped.-l  and  8,  A.  WrUe.   8  and  4,  J.  Laiid. 

Oahb. -Black^cactcd  aad  other  Bedell  aad  apeaiaL  J.  F< 
0.  Sneddon.  Tolleroaa.  8,  B.  Borne,  Airdrie.  4,  O.  Wflliai 
eoloar.— 1.  B.  Uorae.  8,  D.  Barley.  8,  J.  Fergaaoa.  4  L.  1 
1,B.  Borne.   8.  J.  Fergaaoa.   8,  Q.  Wimamaoa.   4,P.Joyea.^_  ^    ^     . 

Abt  oraaa  DmTPiOT  Baaip.— 1.  J.  0.  Shaw,  Barrhead.  «,J.itadaad.  8,11. 
Wallaee.  4.  W.  Burlea. 

CaoaaBBBBna.-l,J.Pol]oak.  8, B. Deana, OaaUehead.  8kJ.Vollo«k.  «,A. 
Donlop. 

DucKa.-Jylc«k«ry  —1  aad  8,  W.  Wallaee.   8.  T.  Adam.  I 
«ar<a<w.-l,  W.  M'Cartaey.    %  8.  Teang.  Neileion.    ' 
Polloeih. 

Oamb  Babtamb.  —  BZoak-kraoalad  aad  other  Bada.  — I  aad  Ik  E.  1 
Kirkoaldy.   8.  J.  Mitohell.   4.  D.  Campbell.  ^  .  „  „, 

BABTAMa^lock.-!  aad  4.  B  B.  Aahtoa,  Motiaam.  8  aad  apaalal.  W.  8knr» 
Kilmamoek.  8.  D.  McLaren,  Kllmaniook.-A»y  other  eoJowr.— I  aad  8»  J.  M. 
Bobertooa.  BUwarten.   8.  T.  W.  Kerr,  Beith    4.  A.  WUaoa.    ,  .  .     .._ 

SB1.LIM0  CLAaa.-l.  P.  Beith,  Larga.  8,  D.  Loreland.  NewmUaa.  8,  J.  TtaaUa> 
aoa,aaIatoa.   4, 0.  Williamaoa.   bpceial,  J.  Muirbead. 

PIOBOKS  _.   ^ 

PouTaBa.-B(«ah  or  Blaa.-Cocfc.-l.  4,  aad  apeeial,  J.  Lohoia.    i  aad  8,  A 

Coniiagkam.    flan.— 1.  J.  Lohore.    8,  B.  Theaipaon.    8,  B.  Biowa.  4.  A 

PoQTaaa.- Aayolkeraoioar.- Cock.- 1,J.  B  Beaaarda,  Balaaabaigb.  >  A.* 
Canningbam.  £  B.  Thomaon.  4.  M.  GUlmonr.  flea.  — 1.  J.  Lahere.  8.  H. 
Tbomaon.   8,  J.  R.  Bennarda.   4.  VL  Oilmonr. 

Tu]fBLaiia.-£rkort-/aced.-],  apeeial,  8,  and  8,  V.  Stewart,  Qlaanow.  4,  8. 
LawaoB.  Fnlwood,  Preaton.  AayoiJkcrM«d.-l.  J.  WUaon,  Beith.  8»W.ara9k 
Beith.    8,  J.  Lohore.   4.  B  O.  MKlnlay.  Kilmarnock.  _  ^^^ 

CABaxBaa.-l,  W.  NeilaoB.  Johnatone.  t,  J.  Hunter.  Johnakone.  8,  V.OiteoKak 
Inohinnan.   4,  EL  Bainee.  Bridge  Baugh,  Stlrllog.  ,  ,         ^  ^ 

FABTAIX4L-1,  T.  Johnatone,  Uieopatiiok.  8.  IL  Blair,  Thon,  Paiatoj.  8,  H. 
DaTiea,  KUbimio.   4.  J.  Hunter. 

jAOOBiMa.— 1, 8,  and  4,  J.  Lohore,  LarkhalL.   8, 8.  Lawaon. 

Nnaa.- 1,  J,  Lambie,  New  Cnmmoek.  8  aad  8,  J.  GoakSe^  DarreL  4,  A 
Dutbie,  Montroae.  ,_^         ^  , 

TuBBtra.- 1.  W.  NeUaon.  8,  B.  Bobb.  Balenaborgh.  8,  J.  WBaoa,  Oalatoa . 
4,  O.  A  A.  Miabet.  Oalaton. 

CoHMOB.-Blua  I7arv.— 1.  B.  Mliehell,  Paialay.  8  and  4,  B.  O.  ITKInlay.  8. 
J.  A  A.  Nlabett.  Any  oikar  cokmr. -1  and  apeaial,  Oalt  A  Millar,  Baith.  S,J. 
Morton.  Kilmamoek.   8.  B.  Knox,  Beith.   4,  B.  Dafiae. 

AvT  OTHBB  DnnvoT  Bbbbd.— 1,  J.  Lohore.  8,  A.  Uray,  Beith.  8,A.C 
bam,  Beith.   4,  E.  Bainee. 

GAOB  BIBDS. 

Of-aav  CA«AauM.-l.  J.  Bood,  KUblrcie.   8.  A.  Kelly,  Paialey.   8,  D.  1 
Garroa,  Larbert.   4,  J.  Kaanedr,  Pjialar. 

Olmam  Yaixow.-Cock.— 1,  J.  Smith.  Coatbridga.  X  D.  Boehanaa.  MUlaraloB. 
Paialey.  8,  J.  Black,  Airdrie.  4,  W.  Weir,  Millaratoa  Inn.  ft,  A.  Kelly.  PaieW. 
flaa^l.  W.Arthur, Paialey.  8, B.  Fleming;  Paialey.  8^  B.  Kirkland. Bairhead, 
4.  J  Meldtam,Olaagow.    ft,  E.  Byron,  Dairy. 


Clbam  Burp.-J7ock.-l.  D.  Duncan.  8.  B.  a  D.  Mloek.  Beith.  8,  J.  Fatkiflraw, 

.  1  g. Tweeoieb rai niaao.  a.a''"" ' 

Olaagow.    6,  E.  Crawford.  KUblrnie. 


Cavluke.   4,D.  Diek,  gilmaraotik.    ft^J 
Kilbimia.  8.W.  M'lntyTe^tihettleaon.  ' 


.    Ferrie.  Oreeaoek.    flaa^^l.    

8,  J.  Tweedl%  Pariaiead.  4,M.ailBoar. 


PiBBALD.— land  BpecdaL  A.  KeUy.  Paialey.  8,  W. 
Thorn,  StoTenaton.   4,  li-  Told.  Paialey. 

PiBBALB  Yaixow.— Coek.— 1  aad  ■paeial.  D.  Daaea 
8,  W.  Them.   4,  J.  M'fheraoa,  Paikley.    ft,  T.  Baa 


Geehraa.  Qlaagoww    8,W. 

a.  X  T.  Vallaaoa,  Qlaagoir 
haaan,  OlaaBaw.  Jiaa^l, 


JOUBKUi  OF  ROBTIOmiTUBB  AND  OOTTAOS  OABDBKBB. 


ii 


ir.A.Brynn.  LJ.  ITllab.  BdfMt.    t,  J.  VLvcb,  efMBoafc.   4^0.  Om^ 

Pi£uu>  Baww.-'cSt^h  J.  M Vab.  %  J.  Smith.  8p  T.  Soott,  Ctfhike.  jL  B. 
Brnnu  8.  N.  M *Lmii.  GlMffow.  Hm.-1,  T.  Scott.  %  J.  M 'Luren.  t,  J.  LachbuB, 
XUmanMiw.  4.  W.  Tbon.   S«  J<  Fenle. 

Foii&.-7««ov  or  fi«(^.-0»elB.-l.  T.  Cooper,  Onliikii.  .S.  B.  BMter.  Mtt^. 

D.DanMa..   4^G.Qnuit.  Bm— 1  and  specUlfA.  Steal.  Olaagow.   S.J.W. 


Tattler.  B,  P.  V*]>OBa]d,  Olaasow.   4.H. 
■>-7«llow  or  B^.—Ooek.—l^f.  PetUgnu 
^««.~irB.  IVatetar,  KUbarahan. 


.»»>»t. 

PetUgnw.  S,  W.Thom.  t.W,l 


._ .MIntyM- 

9,  J.  Xally,  Paial«7.    ».  T. 

Cooper.    4»B.Wlklia^  Paisley. 

Oou>nvoB  Mm,m,—YeUov  or  Buff.—l  and  t,  J.  Thorpe,  DvmMet.   I,  J. 
BhMk.   ^J.MThanon. 
Qoijamam.-^l  and  9,  T.  B•H^  Olaagow.    t,  D.  ITKay,  Paisley,    i,  W. 

Aiihor,  Piaialfly.  ^ 

HoMB  OK  Poanxmr  Bzvd.— 1.  W.  Whitehead,  PaieieT  (Ooekatoo).  1,  W.  OUarfc, 
Maehan,  larthall.  t»B.jrPhenKm,aonui.  4,J.M*£mics, 


^Paialey. 


ABEBDEBN  OANABY  SHOW. 

The  twenlieUi  umiiAl  Exhibition  of  the  Bon-Aooord  Omitho- 
logioal  SociotytoolK  place  »t  the  Mntio  Htll  Baildings  on  Fridfty 
•ad  SfttiiTdfty  iMt,  th«  Slat  of  Beoember  and  Ut  of  January. 
The  enlixe  aanrangementa  weie  admirable,  and  refleofc  the  greateet 
credit  to  Hbom  who  had  the  arranging  and  carrying  ont  the 
Bzhibition,  which  waa  the  best  yet  held  in  Aberdeen.  The 
weather  was  beantifaUy  fine,  and  many  were  induced  to  Tieit 
ftfae  Exhibition. 

About  840  birds  wexe  shown  for  competition  alone,  and  two 
well-lmown  exhibitors  from  Bunderland  and  Korwioh  entered 
freely,  although  the  distance  was  so  great.  Another  case  of  a 
painted  or  artifloially-coloured  Norwich  Canary  turned  up,  the 
exhibitor  being  James  Blair,  of  111,  Hadden  Street,  Woodside, 
Aberdeen.  We  are  deteimined  to  expose  all  cases 
of  this  kind,  with  a  idew  to  check  the  abominable 
practice.    The  following  are  the  awards  :— 

OOMPBTinON  CONFINED  TO  MBMBSB8  OF  THE 
SOOIBTT. 

BBLou]m.--Cle«ir  or  TUhed  Ftftlov.— Coek.— 1  and  t,  7.  Oeotta. 
a  and  0.  B.  Bvtherland.  «fte,  A.  Blaek.  he,  A.  Blaok,  J.  Blair, 
J.GooUa.  Heiu.-l,S,aada^B.8aibetland.  9ho,  J.  VUtr.  he, 
J.  Coiittad). 

BKLGiABa.— Clear  and  Ticked  Buff.—Oooln  —1,  J.  Blair.  %  J. 
Dnff.   8aDd«k«,B.8ntherland. 

NoBwioH.— Clear  Tellov.— Coel*.— 1  and  « A«,  J.  Biiset.  S  and 
^^Ohafanera.  BeM.-I.  P.  Lyon.   S  and  fte.  W.  SUTer.   S,J. 

NwwiDB.-Clrar  BKr.'Codto.-],  J.  BiMOt  %  S,  and  e.  O. 
Oudmera.  •ke.W.SUTW.  k«,  O.  ChidaerK  J.  Biseet,  P.  ^ron. 
""    (.-1,  J.  Taylor.  I  and  8,  W.  SilTor.  ke,  W.  aaver  oL  '• 


JaiMa  Cosher  *  Sonif  piiM  o(  7e.  8«.  fwaeeoad  In  poiBta.  Beelloa  X.,  galaad 
by  W.  BiWer. 

Society's  Cap  for  moat  points  in  Seetton  n..  gained  by  W.  B.  HofelL 

surer  Medal  from  the  M embera  for  beat  Don  In  the  Exhibition,  gained  by 
P.  Lyon. 

SilTsr  Medal  firom  the  Meoiben  for  beat  fiokUlntfh  Mole  in  the  BiUUtioB 
gained  by  Capt.  J.  Qordim. 

niTsr  Medal  from  theMembenfiarbeatChildflaehinthe 
by  ▲.Boms.  Jon. 

surer  Medal  from  a  Member  for  beat  BnUflnoh  in  the  Bxhlbitton,  gained  by 
W.  Dean. 

Jm>ox.— Mr.  G.  J.  Baxnesby,  Derby. 


THE    PBIZB   OHESHIBE   WAX-GUIDE-lCAEINa 

BiAOHIHE. 

Omx  of  the  most  useful  of  the  new  inventions  aft  our  lata 
apiarian  exhibition  was  the  above  little  oonteivanoe,  lor  which 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded;  and  as  the  long  winter  evenings 
are  now  upon  us,  and  preparatlonB  for  the  next  year's  harve  s 
should  be  m  hand,  I  inll  endeavour  to  figure  and  desoiibe  this 
ingenious  contrivance.  Fig.  1  is  a  orose-section  of  the  whola. 
▲,  A  platform  of  1-inch  deal  not  less  than  6  inches  broad,  and 
for  Woodbury  frames  14  inches  long ;  b  is  a  similar  piece  fixed 
on  ▲  at  right  angles--this  should  be  about  8  inches  high,  and 
the  same  lensth  as  ▲;  n  is  asinc pan  1  inch  high,  $H  broad,  and 
18  long,  filled  with  water;  b  is  a  block  of  fine  piasier  of  Paris 
about  a  inches  hioh,  \\  broad,  and  Ifi^  long.  The  top  of  this 
block  in  Ifr.  Ohesnire's  machine  is  a  oast  of  the  f oundaftlons  of 
worker  comb ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  a  plain  suxf aee  will  ansnw 
equally  as  well,    o  is  the  top  bar  of  the  Irvoe  to  be  wasadt 


TI 


Nomnai.-JtfMM  7ell0v.-0ocft  or  Btm.-^  and  %  W.  Sflvar. 
L  A.  Smith.  VwrUgoUd  7«<low.-Codk  or  Hen.-!  and  1^  J. 
Taylor,   t,  A.  Gordon,    h^.  W.  flilrer.  ▲.  Gordon. 

ManwiOB.— JfarlMl  Bu/.-Coek  or  HeiK.-l,  O.  Boes.  S  and  i; 
P.  Lyon.  Variegated  Buff.—Co6k  or  Am.— 1,  P.  Lyon,  t,  O. 
Chahnen.   8,J.  klair.   Jk^.  J.  Taylor.   e,J.Dnir. 

GnasTBD.— re{lo«0  or  TeUow  Marked.— I  and  S,  G.  Boaa.  I,  J. 
Bisset   Bi^  »r  BHrirarte<l.-l,  t,  and  vto,  W.  surer.  8,  J. 


OansN.— Co«k  or  Hen,-!,  8.  and  *e,  A.  Gordon.  8,  P.  Lyon. 
.  BooTOH  Fabot.— CJeor  or  neked^Coeke.-^i,  8, 8,  and  v*e.  P. 
Lyon.   Hens.— 1,8,  and  »«.  P.  Lyon.  8,J.  Coatts. 

LaAana.— flaUtoN»giiglcd.— Coc>  or  Ben.— I,  %  and  I,  J. 
Contle.  . 

CnnrAxoir.~/oiigiM.--Coeft  or  Hen.-J,  ke.  and  e,  P.  Lyon.        [ 
INI^.-^doekorHen.— land 0, G.Bobs.  Sand         ^ 


SaBd8,G.Beea. 

SU.Dnii: 
Qauamaa  Mmu.— Coefck— 1  and  1^  A.  Blaek. 

OPBN  TO  ALL  C0MBR8. 
BaLoiMra.— dear  or  TUked  YeUom.-^Ooeka.—l,  %  and  «ke,  J.  .    ^    , 
J^  J.  Oantls.  he,  J,  Blair,  B.  finlherland.  JEfent.— I,8i8,aad  «he,J. 


8,J.TBylor. 


Tig.  g.— Oioaa  seetion  of  Mr.  OhediiN^a  Wai-galde-maUag 


BsLouH8.-Ctear  or  TUked  BHff.—Coeke.-l  and  8,  J.  Batter.  8,  B.  Svther- 
limd.  vhe,  J.  Better.  B.  Snnderlsnd.  he,  J.  Rntter,  R.  Satherland,  A.  Harnett, 
W.Dean.  Heiu.— 1  and  *«,  J.  Bntter.  S,A.Baznett.  8,  B.  Sutherland.  vhe»J. 
Batter{8),W.W]laon.  e.J.Dnff  _       , 

-rari«pa««d.-.Coe*s.-l,  8, 8,  and  vhe,  J.  Batter.  Hmu.-l,  8,  and 

8.  B.  Satherland. 

■HOBWigB.— Clsor  TeOoir.— Coelcv.— 1.  D.  Langlanda.  8.  A.  B.  Langlands. 
S.  W.  B.  Hofell.  vhe,  J.  Balfonr.  he,  IV.  Silrsr,  A.  Oordqn,  O.  Wstsoe,  W.  B. 
HoreU.  e,  T.  L.  Mitchell,  P.  Lyon.  Bens.—l  and  he,  W.  B.  HoreU.  1^  J. 
B^foar.   8, 0.  Chalmers.   c.JBisset.  «.      .      ^    , 

NoninoB -Clear  BHff.-ao6ke,-l  and  9.W.B.HoTen.  8.  J.  Bisael  vke^J. 
naeet,  J.  Taylor.  ktf.G.  Chalmers,  J.  DaTidaon.  J.  Hood,  J.Ballbsar.  e,W. 
HQrer.  Hemt.—h  B.  Lan^ands.  t,  G.  Watson.  8  and  vte,  W.  B.  HorelL  he» 
'W.8ilTer,J.BaUoar.   e.W.Silrer. 

_NoKwiim.-VM«Mi7elIow.-Coefeor&m.-l.W  SilTer.  B,J.BaIfoar.  8,  A. 
Gordon,  he,  J.  Seorgie.  FoHeooCed  7eUow.-Coek  or  Hen-l,  W.  B,  HoreU. 
1  fl  ffhalmeis    8 and  vhe.  J.  Balioor. 

NoawiGH.-Jrarleed  Buff.—Coek  or  Aen.— 1  and  8,  J.  Balfour.  8.  J.  Bla!r.  he,  J. 
Beotgle.  rari<9atedBH^.-Cockor£en.— land |,W.B.BoTeU.  8andvk0,J. 
Balf  oar.  _  _  . 

CnanD.-7ellow  or  Y^Uow  Marked.-!  and  8,  W.  B.  Horell.  8, 0.  WatMft. 
vhe,  J.  Hood,  J.  BaUonr. 

CBB8TaD.~B««r  or  Biorirarked.-l  and  8,  W.  a  BoreS.  8,J.BaIfoar.  vhe, 
"W.  Stlrer,  W.  B.  HoreU  (8|.   e,  J.  Binet,  W.  Dean. 

GBnHr-Coehor&«n.-l,A.Bmith.   iw.aHorelL   S.J.BlMet  „ 

Scotch  Fawot.— C/ear  or  Ticked.— Coeke.— I.  J.  Teylor.   8,  P.  Lyon.   8,  W. 

Dean,   he,  J.  Daridson.   HeiM.-l  and  8,  8.  M'DoafaU.   8,  J.  T "'  ' 

Daridscm. 

OiimAMOir.->«r(MaKe.— Coek  or  Hen.—!,  W.  B.  BoreU. 
BeUoar.    Otowosioa.-Coek  or  Ben.— I  and  8,  J.  BaMoor. 
e,  P.  Lyon. 

OouDnaoK  Koxoa.— Coeki.— 1,  Capt  J.  Gordon.    8,  A.  Cameron. 
DonaM. 

"  BamssBnnSv— 0eWilfi«ke«.>-l,A.BaTns.Jan.  8,  J.  Daridten.  8,  J.  Taylor. 
«he,W.  WilBon.  BuM^liiek«s.-l  and  8.  W.  Of  an.  B.D.Lenet.  AMUns.— land 
S,  J.  amies.   8,A.lCBanett.   £tfine<f.-l,  W.  Dean.  8  and  8,  A.  Gordon. 
SPECIAL  PEIZBS. 

Ladie#  Cap  for  heat  bird  in  Seetion  I.,  irainad  by  B.  Satherland. 

B.  Beid  ft  Co.'s  nrise  of  One  Ooinea  for  the  best  Yellow  Belgian  in  Seetion  L, 


.Taylor.   k0,J. 

8,  P.  Lyon.    8,  J. 
r.    8,  W.  B.  Borell, 

8.  J. 


«igMd  by  B^SntiSerknd. 


Cop  for  most  points  in  Section  L,  gained  by  P.  Lyon. 


plaoed  on  edge  between  x  and  b,  touohing  the  former,  and  with 
its  medial  line  flush  with  the  top  of  b.  The  frame  is  supported 
in  this  position  by  two  or  three  pins  through  b,  as  o  holes  may 
be  bored  through  b  at  various  Iwights  in  cvder  to  aooommodate 
frames  with  top  bars  of  different  widths. 
All  being  now  in  position  the  plaster  bloek  beeomes  damp 


ng.  e.-^taDMirith  Wax  Gidda  attaehcd. 

throughout  Its  substance  by  capillary  attraction  of  the  water. 
Some  wax  is  now  melted  in  a  common  glue-not,  and  with  a  brush 
is  painted  on  the  top  surface  of  b,  extending  on  to  the  front 
face  of  o,  as  H  the  wax  cools  instantly,  firmly  adheres  to  the 
dry  wood  but  not  to  the  damp  plaster,  and  the  frame  may  be  at 
once  lifted  with  a  straight  wax  guide  made  and  fixed.  A  depth 
of  1^  inch  will  be  found  quite  sumoient,  and  the  bees  will  fashion 
the  strip  of  wax  into  beautiful  straight  comb,  and  continue  it 
downwards  in  the  same  form.    When  everything  is  ready  a 


sa 


JOUBNAL  07  HOBnOULTURB  AND  OOTTiaB  aABDBBBB. 
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i  nuiy  6MU7  supply  Rnidas  to  a  hundred  temefl  in  an  boor.— 

John  Humtss,  Eaton  BUe,  Ealing, 


THE  W0NDBB8  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  2. 

MTfini  loiter  on  thiiiabjeottonohod  the  feot  that  both  the 
■OTeieign  end  sabjeote  of  a  bee  hive  are  prodaoed  and  prodooible 
from  the  eame  kind  of  eggs.  Though  both  are  hatched  from 
one  kind  of  egge  ther  are  not  treated  alike,  or  hatched  in  the 
same  kind  of  oells.  The  oells  in  which  queens  are  reared  are 
indeed  regal  palaces  compared  to  the  oells  of  working  bees. 
Boyal  oeliii  occupy  much  more  space,  are  very  difFerentiv  con- 
structed, and  with  a  great  expenditure  of  wax.  Boyal  cells  are 
yertioal  m  fonn.  and,  therefore,  queens  are  reared  and  hatched 
with  their  heads  towards  the  floor-board,  whereas  workers  are 
reared  and  hatched  in  horizontal  oells  built  olosely  together, 
witii  the  smaUest  possible  expenditure  of  wax. 

Eggs  in  royal  oells  become  worms  (Tery  small  maggots)  in 
three  days,  when  they  may  be  easily  seen  floatinff  in  a  milk-like 
subetanoe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells.-  The  royal  infants  grow 
unoommonly  fast  for  five  days,  completely  filling  their  cradles 
by  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  bees  put  beautiful  lids  over 
them,  thus  sealing  them  up.  In  about  six  or  seven  days  more 
(fourteen  altogether)  they  oome  to  maturity.  But  before  they 
are  bom  the  tragedy  of  their  life  begins,  and  a  wonderful  tragedy 
it  is.  When  an  old  queen  dies  or  goes  away  with  a  swarm  the 
bees  invariably  rear  more  than  one  queen ;  generally  speaking 
they  rear  from  three  to  five  queens,  and  sometimee  more.  They 
oome  to  perfection  about  the  same  time,  and  with  dispositions 
to  fight  and  murder  one  another.  These  princesses  nave  no 
sisterly  feelings,  and  oan  brook  no  rivals.  The  one  first  matured 
in  her  cell  gives  distinct  intimation  before  she  is  bom  that  she 
will  claim  tne  throne  of  the  hive  by  uttering  some  strange  and 
peeuliar  sounds.  She  calls  "off,  off,  off,"  again  and  agaio,  and 
as  her  oalla  and  claim  remain  unchalleDged  she  poshes  the 
ooverlet  of  her  oradle-cell  aside,  and  with  a  dignity  becoming 
royalty  asserts  herself  the  queen  of  the  hive.  She  is  heartily 
wAoomed  by  the  community,  and  is  received  and  recognised  as 
their  rightful  sovereign.  The  sister  princesses  speedily  come  to 
maturity,  and  begin  to  call  <*off,  off,"  in  their  oells.  These 
sounds  indicate  nvalship  and  opposition,  which  much  nrovokes 
the  reigning  queen,  and  makes  her  run  to  and  fro  and  op  and 
down  the  hive  with  unquenchable  deadly  hate  and  murderous 
intentions.  She  now  calls  "  peep,  peep,"  first  in  one  place  and 
then  at  another;  meanwhile  her  sisters  accept  her  challenge  by 
repeating  their  **ott,  off,"  from  their  oells.  This  "piping"  of 
the  queen  and  princesses  is  a  wonderful  feature  in  tne  history 
of  bees.  What  is  it  for?  Who  can  exphun  or  understand  it? 
It  is  doubtless  a  wise  and  neoessary  arrangement  in  the  economy 
of  bees,  though  its  mysteries  are  too  deep  for  the  limited  powers 
and  perception  of  men. 

The  piping  of  queens,  if  continued,  heralds  the  departure  of 
seoond  and  third  swarms  from  hives.  The  queen  is  often  called 
•<  the  sovereign,"  and  the  bees  <*  the  subjects ; "  but  it  should  be 
known  that  the  monarchy  of  a  bee  hive  is  a  very  limited  one. 
for  the  working  bees  sit  in  the  highest  oouncil  chamber  and 
there  decide  the  destinies  of  the  community,  indndlng  even  the 
birtl^  life,  and  death  of  queens.  Very  well;  when  the  bees 
decdde  that  seoond  swarms  will  not  be  sent  off  they  speedily 
stop  the  piping.  The  princesses  are  kiUed  in  their  cells  and  oast 
out  of  thehive.  -  If  swarming  be  decided  on  in  the  high  oouncil 
the  piping  is  continued  for  three  days  and  nights,  when,  weather 
permitting,  a  second  swarm  issues  from  tne  hive.  We  have 
Known  a  case  of  continued  piping  for  seven  days.  The  queen 
and  princesses  kept  answering  one  another  constantly  for  a 
whole  week,  night  and  day.  The  bees  kept  the  reigning  queen 
from  attacldng  the  princesses  (unborn),  and  they  were  secured, 
watched,  and  confined  to  their  cells  like  dogs  to  their  kennels. 
And  never  did  dogs  bark  so  continuously  as  did  these  confined 
queens.  Just  one  word  in  passing  on  the  fact  that  these  young 
creatures  found  no  time  for  sleep  during  the  whole  week.  Sleep 
is  impoesible  to  queens  during  the  piping  season.  If  they  can 
do  without  sleep  then  when  are  they  more  likely  to  require  it  ? 

The  interesting  incidents— the  fuss  and  pageantry  conneoted 
with  the  introduction  of  queens  to  the  world— are  numerous  and 
diffloult  to  describe.  Qaeens  have  stings,  blunt  and  curved, 
which  they  never  use  but  in  royal  battles.  No  amount  of  pro- 
vocation or  pressure  by  human  hands  ever  cause  them  to  use 
their  stings.  Human  breath  is  most  offensive  to  working  bees, 
but  queens  may  be  safely  rolled  under  the  tongue  and  held  in 
the  mouth  of  any  person.  I  shall  leave  this  part  of  my  subject 
by  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  a  royal  battle  seen  and 
described  by  a  lady.  "  The  bees  had  built  six  queen  cells,  and 
in'  about  twelve  days  the  first  queen  was  hatched.  As  soon  as 
she  was  fairly  bom  she  marched  rapidly,  and  in  the  most 
energetio  manner,  over  the  combs,  visited  the  other  cells  in 
which  were  Uie  embryo  queens,  and  seemed  at  times  furious  to 
destroy  them.  The  workers,  however,  surrounded  her.  and 
prevented  such  wholesale  murder.  For  two  days  she  was  mtent 
upon  her  fell  purpose,  kept  in  almost  continuous  motion  to 


effeot  it.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  Moond  queen  wai  ready  to 
come  out,  piping  and  making  noises  to  attract  attention.  A  part 
of  the  bees  tnen  seemed  to  conclude  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
first  queen  with  them  and  swarm,  but  by  some  mistake  she 
remained  in  the  hive  after  the  swarm  had  left.  The  second  queen 
left  her  cell  soon  after  the  swarm  had  gone,  and  now  there  were 
two  hatched  queens  in  the  hive.  The  workers  were  in  a  state 
of  great  uneasiness  and  commotion,  seeming  impatient  for  the 
destmction  of  one  of  them.  The  queens  met.  and  the  combat 
commenced  in  which  cue  was  to  sain  her  laurels  and  the  other 
to  die.  The  battle  was  fieroe  and  sanguinary.  They  grappled 
each  other,  and,  like  expert  wrestlers,  strove  to  inflict  the  fatal 
blow.  For  some  moments  the  parties  seemed  equally  matched. 
The  bees  stood  looking  calmh^  on  the  dreadful  stn:^le.  The 
battle,  like  aU  others,  had  its  close;  one  fell  on  the  field,  and  was 
immediately  taken  by  the  workers  and  carried  out  of  the  hive. 
The  swarm  was  hived,  but  being  without  a  queen,  came  rushing 
back,  but  was  not  in  time  to  witness  the  fatal  struggle." 

The  life  of  a  queen  bee  to  the  community  is  of  inestimable 
value.  See  what  oare  and  labour  are  bestowed  in  constructing 
royal  oells;  what  a  short  time  is  required  to  hatch  princesses ; 
what  peace  and  joy  reign  in  a  hive  possessing  a  healthy  queen ; 
what  affection  is  maniiested  for  her  by  the  bees— their  uneasi- 
ness when  she  is  out  of  their  sight — ^tbeir  wail  of  lamentation 
when  she  is  lost— their  utter  hopelessness,  ruin  and  collapse 
when  they  have  no  eggs  wherenom  to  raise  a  successor  I— 

A.  PaTTZOMW. 
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Vth.— Fine  morniog,  Imt  no  son ;  OTtroeit  et  night. 

SOih.— Doll  end  orereestihroDgfaoat  the  dej;  Teryeelm.        » 

Slet— Oenerelly  doll,  bat  bright  ran  et  interrele;  eloody  et  night.    On  the 

whole  the  fineet  dey  In  the  week. 
Ut— Derk,  demp,  end  thlok  eU  dej,  with  xein  et  end  alter  11 AJI.    The 

temperetnie  anaraelly  iteedy. 
Sad.— Bein  et  Interrele  ell  deji  end  et  times  Twy  derk;  zain  eleo  dozing 

the  night. 
Bid.— A  little  lein  before  9  A.11.    A  wenn  damp  dej,  a  floe  aaniet,  end  ■ter* 

U^t  night. 
4th.— Yerr  deik  terlj;  zether  bright  for  a  sboit  time  abont  noon;  damp 

end  th^ftk  till  0  p.m..  *»*^  then  «»»i»ifi*  flnOT. 
The  moet  zemerkeUe  featnxe  of  the  week  Is  the  eqnebility  of  the  ehr 
temperetoiv.    From  9  a.m.  on  96th  to  9  p.m.  on  the  lit  it  onlj  tiried  from 
40A<>  to  47.8°.— G.  J.  SrMOKt. 


OOYSRT  GABDBN  VABKBT.— Jahuast  S. 

No  leeorery  from  lett  week,  with  the  ezeeptioa  of  lete  eorte  of  Peen,  for 

whieh  e  good  demend  It  now  being  felt.     Some  raj  fine  euoples  of 

St.  Hleheel  Pinei  ere  now  to  be  leen  In  ( * 

sele  of  Bngiieh  onee. 


i  the  metket,  completely  spoiUng  the 


e.  d.  i.  d. 

Aralee ...4tleTe   1   0to8  0 

ObeetnaU bnabellS   0  99   0 

Figs  doe.   0   0  6   0 

FUberUjCobs lb.   0    6  0   9 

Orepesthothonee lb.  8   0  6  0 

Lemone ViOO   6   0  11   0 

Orengee V-lOO   6   0  18   0 

TSOBTABLaS. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artlehokee dosen   0   OtoO   0 

Asperegns ^100  10   0  18   0 

French bundle  18   0  0   c 

Beens,  Kidney.... I  siere   0  0  0  0 

Beet,  Bed dosen   16  8   0 

Brocooli bnndle   0   9  16 

Bnusels  Bpronts    |  sieTc   8   6  0   0 

Oebbege dosen    10  8   0 

Cerrots bimoh   0   4  0   8 

Cepsioams V 103   1    6  9   0 

Oeoliflower dosen   9   0  6   0 

Celery bundle   16  9   0 

Coleworts..dos.  benches   9   0  4   0 

Gneambers eech    10  9   0 

jpiokling dosen   10  8   0 

BndlTe dosen    10  9   0 

Fennd bunch    0   8  6    0 

Gerlio lb.    0   6  0   0 

Herbs bunch    0   8  0   0 

BoTseredish bnndle   4   0  0   0 

..   bunch   0   4  0   0 


s.  d.  B.  d. 

Peeehee doe.   0  OtoO  0 

Feeze,  Utohen dee.  0   0     0   11 

deesert dos.  9   0     4  0 

PineApplee lb.   9  0     6  0 

Btrewberziee  lb.   0  0     0   0 

Welnuts V-lOO   16     9  0 

ditto bnshel   i  0   10  0 


e.  d.  s.  d 

J......    doicn    0  6tol   0 

French  Cebbege   ....    1   0  16 

Mushrooms pottle   10  9    0 

Mesterd  ft  Czeee   muinet  0   9  0   0 

Onions bushel  9   0  6   0 

pickling .qeert   0   6  0   0 

Pereley....  doe.bnnohee   9  0  '    ^ 

Perenips dosen   0   0 

Pees^ quert   0   0 

PoUtoes bushel  9   6  6    0 

Kidney do...    8   0  6    0 

Bedishes..  doe. bunches    1   0  1    i 

Bhnberb bundle   0   0  0    0 

Selsefy bundle  0   8  10 

Scorsonere bnndle   10  0    0 

Seekele besket   16  9    6 

Shellote lb.   0   8  0    6 

Spinech bushel   4   6  0   0 

Tometoes dosen   9   0  0   0 

Tnznlps bun  h   0   4  0   0 

Yegetoble  Meizows 0  0  0   0 
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0  e 
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JANTJART  18—19,  1876. 


Eoyal  Society  •4  8.80  P.M. 

Qiuckett  (Ulfliofloopioal)  Glab  at  8  p.u. 

9  SUWDAY  APTER  EPIPHiKT. 

London  lostitata,  6  p.m.    Viotoxia  XastUate,     p.  u. 
Zoologioal  Society  at  8.80  P.M.  ,  ™     ,^ 
Boyal  Hortlcaltaral  Society— Fnilt  and  Floral  Com- 
[mittees  at  11  a.m. 
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of 
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From  olwarratloiu  tai«n  near 
9a9\ 


London  during  forlr-thrwi  yean,  the  average  day  tempentnre  of  the  week  le  42.4°;  and  its  night  temperature 


THE  MISTLETOE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 
[Tekb  is  the  first  part  of  a  oommtmioation  to  the  Maidstone 
Gardeners'  Mntoal  Improvement  Assooiation  by  its  S  ecretary , 
Mr.  J.  Kentish.    The  second  part  on  the  Holly  will  follow.] 


HE  Mistletoe  is,  as  you  are  aware,  an  ever- 
green parasitical  bush,  found  very  rarely 
growing  upon  the  Oak,  but  principally  upon 
Apple  trees,  and  in  England  is  therefore 
more  common  in  our  cider  counties.    It  is 
found  on  the  lime  trees  in  Buckingham- 
Bhire,  and  on  the  Black  Poplar  in  Surrey. 
In  Jerusalem  and  Spain  it  is  found  on  the 
Olive  tree.    The  roots  of  the  Mistletoe  pene- 
trate the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
and  extend  themselves  between  the  innei:  bark  and  the 
soft  wood  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant.    The  roots  of 
the  Mistletoe,  as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in 
growth,  become  embedded  in  the  solid  wood.     The  root, 
however,  in  no  wavlinites  with  the  tree,  save  for  ^^e 
purpose  of  feeding  its  own  plant  from  the  sap ;  thus  the 
effect  of  the  Mistletoe  upon  the  tree  must  be  to  injure 
the  branch,  particularly  the  part  beyond  the  Mistletoe. 
This  parasitical  plant  absorbs  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing sap  and  gives  nothing  in  return ;  it  solely  robs,  and  is 
on  that  account  not  liked  in  orchards.    This,  I  said,  is  a 
parasitical  plant — i.e.,  it  not  only  lives  on  another,  but 
maintains  its  life  by  robbing  of  its  sap  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows ;  it  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than  many  other 
plants  growing  on  trees,  which  are  termed  Epiphytes,  the 
difference  being  that  these  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark  or  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  writer  states  that  there  are  two  experiments  which 
remain  to  be  tried  with  Mistletoe — Ist,  Can  it  be  propa- 
gated by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  bark  in  the  manner 
of  buds  or  grafts?  2nd,  Whether  a  plant  of  Mistletoe 
would  keep  alive  ttie  tree  on  which  it  grows  after  that 
tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots  ?  The  Mistletoe  is  seldom  known  to  cease  grow- 
ing while  the  tree  is  alive,  but  when  the  tree  dies  the 
Mstletoe  dies  also.  The  method  of  propagating  is  by 
the  berries,  they  being  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a 
living  tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  supposed  to  be  by  birds,  especially  the  missel  thrush, 
which  after  having  satisfied  itself  by  eating  the  berries 
wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  the  outer  part 
of  its  beak  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  it  has 
alighted,  and  so  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking 
to  the  bark.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  among  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  mo  Jems,  considered  that  the 
Mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrement  of  the  birds 
which  had  fed  on  the  berries,  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach  and  process  of  digestion  were  necessary  to 
prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  They  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seeds  would 
Yegetate  without  passing  through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and 
at  his  suggestion  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
inserted  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  White 
Poplar  tree,  which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  suc- 
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cess.    This,  Professor  Martin  observes,  has  been  smce 
done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the  hemes  on 
the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees  and  by  msertmg  them 
in  a  cleft,  or  in  a  smaU  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was 
the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.    Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden^  in  the  spring  of  1883  rubbed  nine 
Mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  Apple  tree,  aU 
of  which  germinated.    Two  produced  only  one  radicle 
each,  six  produced  two  radicles  each,  and  one  produced 
three  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  than  one.  In  the  seeds  of  the  plant  there  are  as 
many  embryos  as  radicles.    The  celebrated  Du  Hamel 
arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  hke  the  seeds  of 
other  plants  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they 
had  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout, 
not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds  of  hvmg  trees, 
but  on  dead  branches— on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  grotmd, 
&c.    But  though  they  germinated  in  these  situations  they 
did  not  live  aliy  time,  except  on  the  bark  of  hving  teees. 
M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  germinate  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  vrindow,  and  m  both  cases 
the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of 
the  room  as  if  in  quest  of  darkness.    The  first  mdication 
of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles. 
I  also  leojn  that  Mistletoe  can  be  easily  propagated  on 
Thorns,  or  Crab  Apples  pltoted  in  pots  «>' /^®J^°,^«; 
nience  of  removal.    The  berries  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  also 
of  HoUy,  are  used  for  makmg  birdhme,  but  differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  which  make  the  best.  .    ^     _     , 

Mistletoe  used  at  one  time  to  be  used  m  England  as  a 
remedy  for  epUepsy,  but  it  is  not  now  used  i^^^J^i^ine. 

Our  Christmas  festivities  undoubtedly  were  derived  from 
the  heathen  nations  who  used  the  Mistletoe.  The  26th 
of  December  was  origmally  their  great  satumaha  day : 
hence  the  early  records  of  revehries  and  excesses,  mdud- 
inff  the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  other  strange  characters. 

The  Mistletoe,  particularly  that  which  grows  on  the 
Oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient  Britons. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  year  the  Druids  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests  and  raised  an  altar  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  finest  Mistletoe-bearing  Oak,  on  which  they  m- 
scribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered 
as  the  most  powerful.  After  this  the  principal  Druid, 
clad  in  a  white  garment,  ascended  the  tree  and  cropped 
thVlilsJletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife  or  pruning 
W,  the  other  Druids  received  it  in  a  sheet  of  pure  white 
doth  which  they  held  beneath  the  J^^e.  The  Mistleto^^ 
was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chief  Druid  and  dis- 
tributed  among  the  people  as  a  P'^eBervative  agam^^^ 
witchcraft  and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched 
the  ground  it  was  considered  to  be  the  omen  of  Eome 
dreadful  misfortune  which  was  about  to  fa^l  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the 
moon  was  six  days  old,  and  two  white  bulls  were 
Seed  when  it  ^as  concluded.  I  ^^f.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  a  gentieman  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Possesses  a 
crescent  of  gold  about  the  shape  of  and  to  represent  the 
moon^mmediately  after  she  had  passed  the  firs*  qua^^^^^ 
This  flolden  crescent  used  to  be  worn  by  the  chief  Drmd 
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vhen  cnttisg  the  Mistletoe  with  the  golden  knife.  No  pro- 
fane hand  could  prcEume  to  out  the  Mistletoe ;  nor  were  all 
times  and  BeaEoss  proper  for  the  performance  of  this  rite. 
The  legend  of  Friga  and  other  Saxon  deities  connected  with 
the  Mistletoe  is  too  long  for  repetition  in  our  psges.  The 
supposed  magical  propeities  of  the  Mistletoe  are  referred  to 
by  many  writers.  Lelins  mentions  the  Mistletoe  as  one  of  the 
things  neoessaiy  to  make  a  man  a  magician  or  Bmid.  In  the 
dark  ages  a  similar  belief  prevailed,  and  even  to  very  recent 
days  the  peasants  of  Holstein  and  some  other  eoontries  call 
the  Mistletoe  the  "  Spectre's  Wand,"  fiom  a  supposition  that 
holding  a  branch  of  Mistletoe  in  the  hand  will  not  only  enable 
a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to  speak  to  him.  A 
writer  in  the  year  1791  stated  that  the  Gaidbel  or  Mistletoe 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  adding  that  henoe,  probably,  arose  the 
eustom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  ua  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  who  dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Yenns, 
Friga,  the  goddess  of  Love,  so  as  to  place  it  entirely  under 
her  control,  and  prevent  it  from  being  used  against  her  as  an 
instrument  of  mischief.  In  feudal  times  the  Mistletoe  was 
gathered  on  Christmas  eve  with  great  solemnity,  and  hung  up 
in  the  great  hall  with  Ipud  shouts  and  rejoicing.  This  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  poem. 

*'  Forth  to  the  woodi  did  mcny  men  go 
To  gather-in  the  Mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  beron's  hftU 
To  TaenJ,  tenant,  aezf ,  and  all." 

From  then  till  now  Mistletoe  has  been  oonsidend  part  of  our 
Christmas  adomings. 

The  most  oertain  mode  of  increasing  the  Mistletoe  is  by 
affixing  the  berries  to  the  smooth  young  bark  of  Apple  or 
other  suitable  trees,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  tolerably 
eertain  to  germinate  if  not  devoured  by  birds.  In  districts 
where  the  Mistletoe  is  scarce  the  berries  cannot  be  too  thickly 
sown,  and  some  of  them  may  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Failures  arise  mainly  by  inserting  the  seed 
into  erevioes  of  the  old  bark  or  not  protecting  the  betries  from 
birds.  The  plant  may  be  increased  by  grafting,  but  not  nearly 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  seed.  A  good  plan  is  to  gather  the 
berries  at  this  period  and  preserve  them  until  the  trees  are 
breaking  into  leaf,  and  then  smear  them  thickly  on  the  young 
branches.  Some  have  found  it  better  to  raise  a  flap  of  bark 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  ^,  and  place  one  or  two  seeds 
beneath  it,  and  thus  protect  tbcm  from  the  birds. 


PEAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Peas  are  the  princes  of  summer  vegetables.  They  have  in 
the  garden  the  best  ground  and  the  most  favoured  situation. 
On  exhibition  tables  they  every  year  make  finer  displays  and 
absorb  a  greater  amount  of  public  attention  than  any  other 
green  vegetable.  In  trade  catalogues  they  are  given  tiie  post 
of  honour,  and  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  garden- 
ing press  tiiey  have  the  prominence  of  which  they  are  worthy. 
**  Peas  is  Peas  all  t'  world  ower,"  was  the  stock  phrase  of  an 
old-fashioned  Yorkshire  gardener  who  prided  himself  upon 
being  proof  against  "  t'  sorts  wi'  new  names ;"  but  the  merits 
of  Yeitch's  Perfection  were  more  powerful  than  even  the  old 
Yorkshireman's  prejudices.  That  was  the  first  "new sort" 
that  broke  down  the  barriers  of  his  exolusiveness,  and  he  lived 
to  grow  other  new  sorts,  and  to  acknowledge  them  as  being 
*'  distinct  and  good." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  old 
axiom  "  As  like  as  two  Peas,"  that  there  is  a  great  dissimi- 
larity in  the  varieties  of  this  favourite  legume.  The  new  sorts 
are  not  only  distinct  in  many  important  featuzes  from  the  old 
varieties,  but  they  are,  except  those  of  the  early  round  section, 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  hybrids  of  Mr.  Laxton  and  Dr. 
Maclean  are  totally  dissimilar  from  the  **  old  standards  "  in 
character ;  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  price. 

Now  there  are  many  who  resent  the  **  fancy  prices  '*  which 
are  attached  to  new  Peas  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  money,  and  that  to  eat  Peas  at  5«.  per  quarter  pini 
is  an  unjustifiable  luxury.  True,  but  the  price  is  not  assessed 
on  the  table  quality  of  the  article,  but  simply  on  its  scarcity, 
and  if  a  sort  is  really  new,  also  distinct  and  good,  it  will 
certainly  find  purchasers  let  its  price  be  what  it  may. 

New  and  high- priced  vegetables,  and  the  trade  enterprise  of 
vendors  by  the  liberal  prizes  offered  for  their  new  intro- 
ductions, have  been  productive  of  good,  not  to  themselves 


alone  and  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  but  as  fostering  a 
higher  type  of  kitchen  gardening,  and  making  that  depart- 
ment of  the  gardener's  duties  more  enjoyable  and  attractive. 
The  kitchen  gardens  of  the  opulent  axe  not,  and  should  not  be, 
regarded  wholly  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  They 
should,  of  course,  primarily  be  deroted  to  the  culinary  require- 
ments of  the  household,  but  they  also  should  add  a  measure 
of  enjoyment,  and  be  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to 
their  owners  and  attendants.  By  the  introduction  of  new 
and  proportionally  expensive  vegetables  in  small  quantities  a 
new  and  healthy  feature  is  imparted  to  a  garden.  The  very 
rarity  and  cost  of  the  articles  will  stimulate  the  gardener  to 
give  them  the  best  attention,  and  by  them  the  garden  will 
become  more  thoroughly  worked  and  be  brought  into  better 
condition  than  before.  We  may  be  tolerably  oertain  that 
those  gardeners  who  make  trials  in  small  quantities  of  new 
vegetables,  and  who  subm^  their  produce  to  the  great  exhi- 
bitions, do  not^ail  in  the  culinary  requirements  of  home,  and 
that  the  gardens  in  their  keeping  are  not  only  not  neglected, 
but  that  they  are  in  the  highest  state  of  culture.  This  im- 
proved state  has  in  a  great  measure  been  brought  about  by  the 
greater  value  of  the  crops  that  have  been  introduced.  In 
these  instances  the  small  extent  of  ground  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  experimental  purposes  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  rest.  Thus 
nothing  has  been  lost  in  the  utility  of  such  gardens,  but  to 
them  has  been  added  an  element  of  enjoyment— it  ttiay, 
perhaps,  not  be  unpardonable  to  say  an  element  of  beauty.  I 
am  not  quite  oertain  that  one  plant  which  affords  pleasure  to 
the  eye  and  mind  is  not  as  beautiful  as  another.  I  think  I 
have  seen  as  much  beauty  in  well-cultivated  and  well-tended 
trial  rows  of  new  Peas  as  in  rows  of  Boses.  Yea,  I  have 
turned  from  the  Boses  to  admire  the  Peas.  So  also  have 
other  gardeners.  I  know  also  garden  owners,  not  only  gentle- 
men but  ladies,  whose  kitchen  gardens  have  afforded  them 
ddight ;  but  when  devoted  solely  to  purposes  of  utility  they 
were  seldom  entered  by  their  owners. 

Can  anyone  suppose  that  the  gardens  in  charge  of  miek 
men  as  Mr.  Oilbert,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr.  Cox,  and  other  gar- 
deners of  equal  fame,  are  less  productive  in  useful  returns  lor 
the  new  and  rare  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  them? 
No :  These  gardens  are  in  the  highest  state  of  culture,  their 
usefulness  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  besides  being  useful  they 
are  made  infinitely  more  enjoyable  than  before,  and  moxe 
instructive. 

New  and  highly-priced  vegetables  must  not,  therefore,  be 
judged  by  their  "  pot-filling "  qualities,  but  should  be  re- 
garded as  "  germs  of  future  usefulness,"  and  in  the  meantime 
as  objects  sffording  **  present  pleasures."  Just  as  the  stock- 
masters  and  lovers  of  animals  and  of  birds  have  their  higUy 
valued  favourites,  not  as  being  of  real  service,  but  as  affording 
pleasure — ^hobbies ;  so  may  gi^ens  and  gardeners  have  their 
pets^their  *'  fancy  crops " — ^whioh  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
contentment  of  the  man,  and  bring  out  his  best  qualities*  and 
.afford  enjoyment,  and  in  the  end  profit,  to  the  master. 

I  am  probably  as  practical  as  most  men,  and  have  been  as 
successful  in  my  vegetable  supply,  yet  by  the  introduction  of 
new  vegetables  in  reasonable  quantities  I  have  made  my 
work  more  pleasurable  to  mysdf,  and  have  noticed  the  in- 
creased interest  that  my  employer  has  taken  in  his  garden  by 
watching  the  growth  of  varieties  which  he  has  not  seen  before. 
The  profit  of  the  garden  has  not  been  decreased,  but  ita 
pleasures  have  been  increased.  That  I  hold  to  be  a  great 
gain  effected  mainly  by  new  and  highly-priced  seeds  of,  especi- 
ally. Peas.  They  are  vegetable  "  fancies"  which  have  been 
indulged  in  with  great  satisfaction  and  not  without  profit. 
Yet  while  admitting  the  uoefulness  of  highly-priced  Peas  in 
stimulating  the  taste  in  kitchen  gardening,  I  cannot  withhold 
my  meed  of  approval  of  Mr.  Turner  for  not  hurriedly  sending 
out  his  new  Pea  Dr.  Maclean,  but  reserving  it  until  his  stock 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distribute  it  in  large 
quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  do  not  speak  without 
knowledge  of  this  variety  when  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acquisitions  in  new  Peas  of  recent  years. 
Some  rows  of  it  were  really  "  beautiful  "  and  exceedingly  use- 
ful. In  cropping  and  in  quality  it  is  alike  good.  If  only  a 
limited  number  of  new  Peas  can  be  tried  this  should  be  one 
of  them. 

I  am  able  also  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  some  other  newPeafi, 
and  recommend  as  eminently  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden 
Mr.  Laxton's  new  early  variety  The  Shah.  If  it  does  not  Bxipei- 
sede  all  early  Peas  it  will  at  least  be  worth  the  crown  that  it 
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It  ahonld  be  Bown  at  onoe  for  testing  with  William  I. ,  the 
earliest  of  the  ronnd-seeded  aeotion.  The  Shah  is  a  fine  Pea  end 
likely  to  become  popular,  imlesa  Mr.  Laxton  should  supersede 
it,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  that  tha)  fertile  hybri- 
dist will  '*  rest  and  be  thankful."  Still  finer  is  its  congener 
which  is  appropriately  named  Standard,  a  designation  war- 
ranted by  its  appearance,  habit,  and  produetiyeness.  The 
above-named  varieties  constitute  a  trio  which  for  value  and 
distinctness  probjkbly  surpass  any  like  number  of  "  novelties  " 
which  have  been  offered  in  any  previous  year.  They  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  garden,  and  will  produce  a  stock 
of  seed  of  undoubted  value. 

I  will  now  notice  a  few  other  varieties  of  great  merit  which 
have  been  introduced  during  recent  years,  sorts  which  I  know 
an  productive,  and  which  have  been  promiiient  at  all  im- 
portant horticultural  ezhibiticms  during  the  past  season. 

First  I  name  a  Pea  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  *'  fullest 
fame"— Dr.  Hogg.  This  should  be  sown  with  the  earUest 
section,  and  it  will  form  a  succession  to  them,  it  being  almost 
"  a  first  early,"  handsome,  profiflc,  and  excellent.  As  a  gar* 
den  end  exhibition  Pea  it  possesses  high  qualitieB.  It  should 
be  noted  that  aU  exhibition  Peas  are  not  high-class  table  Peas. 
Thus  Superlative  and  Supreme  are  imposing  in  appearance  by 
their  size,  shape,  and  colour,  yet  they  are  not  *'  high  quality  *' 
Peas  as  compared  with  the  best  of  the  wrinkled  Marrows. 
Peas  of  the  Priaetaker  strain  invariably  are  better  in  appecur- 
aaoethan  quality.  The  following,  however,  combine  with  an 
imposing  appearanee  superior  table  qualities:— Fillbasket, 
Connoisseur,  Sapplanter,  and  Omega  of  Mr.  Laxton ;  G.  F. 
Wilson,  James's  Prolific,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co. ;  Doke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  A  Sons.  From  those  named  may  be  selected  six  of 
the  beat  exhibition  Peas;  and  as  the  difficulty  is  to  decide 
which  to  exdude,  intending  competitors  must  grow  them  all. 
James's  Prolific  is  considered  by  some  to  be  too  light  in  colour 
lor  the  exhibition  table,  but  on  that  account  it  must  not  be 
lightiiy  set  aside,  as  it  invariably  "  shows  "  well,  and  it  is  of 
admitted  high  quality.  Its  productiveness  is  also  remarkable, 
and  when  had  true  and  well  grown  its  rows  are  truly  kitchen- 
garden  **  ornaments,"  which  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  selection  from  Wonderful,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  on  that  useful  kind.  If  the  stock  is 
not  selected  with  care  it,  like  other  Pea  sports,  is  apt  to  re- 
vert to  the  normal  iyipe. 

Most  valuable  as  useful  garden  Peas  and  frequently  afford- 
ing pods  worthy  of  exhibition,  are  Premier  and  Best  of  Ail, 
whieh  appear  to  be  closely  allied,  and  Veitch's  Perfection. 
Oulverweli's  Prolific  Marrow  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Vrttch  must 
have  a  place  amongst  the  *<  most  useful "  sorts,  its  high  quality, 
productiveness,  and  distinct  appearanee  presenting  great 
claims  to  attention,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  long  over- 
looked. The  sorts  named  may  not — ^indeed  they  are  not, 
floperior  in  table  qualities  to  some  older  sorts,  but  for  quality 
with  appearance,  for  use  and  ornament,  they  are  tiiose  from 
whIeh  a  selection  must  be  made. 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  require  Peaa  for  exhibition. 
Xhey  do  not  judge  of  the  Peaa  in  the  poda,  but  when  shelled 
and  cooked.  In  a  word,  they  do  not  want  *'  fancy  "  Peas,  and 
they  will  not  purchase  "  new  "  Peas.  Beyond  question  such 
can  have  produce  of  the  very  highest  quality,  for  the  Pea 
kingdom  has  many  subjects,  and  some  of  the  '*old  inhabi- 
tants" possess  sterling  worth.  Take,  for  instance.  Champion 
of  England.  If  it  doea  belong  to  the  '*  lower  oiders "  none 
of  the  **  aristocrats "  can  better  adorn  the  table.  I  am  not 
in  the  "  secrets  of  the  seedsmen,"  but  dare  almost  venture 
»  guess  that  the  public  demand  for  this  Pea  is  greater  than 
for  any  other  **  general  crop  "  variety.  Whether  that  be  so  or 
not  it  ii  a  prince  among  Peas,  and  if  I  was  compelled  to  have 
only  one  variety  that  one  would  be  the  Champion  of  England. 
HnntiDgdonian  and  CulverweU's  Champion  appear  to  be  selec- 
tions from  the  Champion,  and  are  undoubtedly  good,  as  they 
most  be,  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  superior  in  constitution, 
but  for  table  excellencies  they  can  be  no  more  than  equal,  and 
that  is  high  praise.  Where  ground  is  scarce  and  sticks  plenti- 
fol,  and  where  the  one  object  is  a  certain  supply  of  superior 
Peaa,  that  supply  cannot  be  more  surely  provided  than  by 
■owing  row  after  row— from  February  till  May,  half  of  each 
month  induaive — of  Champion  of  England. 

But  what  before  and  what  after?  Well,  for  before  sow 
anybody's  "  First  Early,"  that  is,  anybody  having  a  reputation 
to  k>ae.  If  you  deal  with  Carters  order  **  First  Crop ; "  if  with 
Buttons,  ''Ringleader;"  if  with  YeitcVs,  "DiUistone's  Early." 


There  will  be  no  difference  except  on  the  outside  of  the  parcels. 
A  trifle  later,  but  equally  good,  is  Saugster's  No.  1,  and  better 
than  any  but  dearer  are  William  I.  and  Alpha.  Any  one 
of  these,  with  a  breadth  of  Champion  sown  with  them  in 
February,  will  produce  "  all  prizes  and  no  blanks." 

But  what  after  that  is  for  latest  crops  ?  Here  we  have  many 
bids  for  popular  favour,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  unworthy  of 
the  great  Pea  family  and  its  patrons  who  select  some  special 
representative.  If  restricted  to  one  kind  I  should  elect  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  I  speak  after  much  experience  and  many  trials^ 
and  I  admit  having  proved  the  value  of  other  sorts ;  but  1 
cannot  be  separated  from  my  old  friend.  But  it  is  too  tall  for 
many,  and  then  what  ?  Well,  then,  as  the  most  reliable  late 
Pea  of  first  quality  and  lowly  growth  the  true  Hairs'  Dwarf 
Mammoth  has  yet  no  superior.  It  is  not  later  on  first  com- 
ing into  use  than  Yeitch's  Perfection,  neither  is  it  better,  but 
it  is  more  continuous  in  bearing,  more  mildew-resisting,  and 
more  hardy,  and  hence  I  recommend  this  good  old  kind.  It 
may,  however,  be  superseded  by  Omega,  for  I  kaow  no  other 
dwarf  late  Pea  to  which  it  is  for  useful  qualities  likely  to  yield 
the  palm  of  supremacy.  British  Queen,  Hay's  Mammoth,  Tall 
Qreen  Mammoth,  and  their  many  aliases,  all  possess  great 
merit  as  late  Peas,  as  does  General  Wyndham,  the  distinct 
Emerald  Marrow,  and  other  proved  sorts ;  in  fact  almost  all 
late  Peas  are  good  Peas,  and  few,  if  any,  are  likely  to  dis- 
appoint when  well  cultivated. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  '*  cheap,  serviceable, 
general  purpose  Pea,"  the  good  qualities  of  which  I  fear  are 
sometimes  overlooked,  the  best  of  all  Peas,  perhaps,  for  a  poor, 
dry,  shallow  soil— I  mean  the  old  French  sort  Auvergne.  I 
was  glad  to  see  it  mentioned  in  your  correspondence  columns 
last  week,  for  if  it  is  very  old  it  is  very  useful ;  if  I  ha^  to  feed 
a  school  of  charity  boys  I  should  rely  on  Auvergne. 

Of  dwarf  Peas  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  are  Blue  Peter 
and  Bijou ;  they  require  deep  rich  aoil  to  bring  out  their  best 
qualities. — A  Qbowxb  and  Exhibitob. 


NOTES  FROM  MT  GARDEN,  1876. 
I  suppOBB  there  are  very  few  persons  who  can  look  back  on 
the  state  of  their  gardens  in  the  past  season  with  universal 
satisfaction.  We  have  read  complaints  from  some  of  our  moat 
experienced  growers  of  the  losses  they  met  with  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  owing  to  the  wretched  character 
of  our  summer  months,  especially  that  terrible  July,  when  we 
could  indeed  say,  "  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day."  But  not 
less  disastrous  I  think,  at  least  in  this  part  of  England,  was 
the  drying  bitter  wind  of  May  and  June.  Vegetation  seemed 
completely  checked ;  anything  that  was  planted  out  seemed  to 
diminish  instead  of  increasing ;  and  although  gieat  fmitfulness 
in  some  things  gave  us  good  hopes,  yet  in  many  ways  we  were 
doomed  even  in  this  to  be  disappointed.  I  never  had,  for 
example,  a  finer  prospect  of  a  Bose  bloom,  but  just  at  the 
season  of  flowering  heavy  continuous  rain  gummed  many 
of  the  flowers  together,  and  destroyed  completely  the  delicate 
blooms  of  such  kinds  as  Mens.  Neman  and  Madame  Lacharme. 
For  the  same  cause  the  Cherry  crop  in  our  county  was  a  com- 
plete failure :  abundant  beyond  description,  but  the  incessant 
rain  completely  spoiled  the  fruit,  splitting  and  crushing  them 
in  threes  and  fours.  And  then  was  there  ever  such  a  season 
for  weeds  ?  Not  merely  was  it  that  they  grew  luxuriantly,  but 
the  ground  waa  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  it 
properly,  and  hence  they  had  it  all  to  themselves.  I  was 
almost  ashamed  to  go  out  into  my  garden,  and  quite  ashamed 
to  take  anybody  into  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  never  lay 
claim  to  neatness,  and  last  season  it  was  simply  disorder. 
The  finest  crop  I  had  in  the  garden  was  the  Sowthistle,  which 
I  consider  the  most  objectionable  of  all  weeds.  Ton  may  give 
a  pull  at  a  Nettle,  or  Dock,  or  Groundsel,  and  up  it  comes, 
but  the  Sowthistle  almost  always  breaks  off,  so  that  you  cannot 
possibly  pull  it  up ;  and  unless  you  are  armed  with  a  trowel 
or  some  such  implement  you  must  leave  it.  I  know  all  this 
is  a  confession  of  great  weakness,  but  then  it  is  better  to  state 
things  as  they  really  are ;  moreover,  I  believe  many  were  in 
the  same  plight.  "  I  have  weeded,"  said  one  of  our  largest 
growers  to  me,  "  my  standard  Boses  three  times,  and  they  are 
as  bad  as  ever."  *'  Weeds  I  don't  talk  to  me  of  weeds,"  said 
the  superintendent  of  a  large  garden,  "  I  am  sick  of  them." 
And  as  I  rambled  about  I  could  see,  that  even  where  labour 
was  not  so  great  a  consideration,  that  the  weeds  were  masters 
of  the  fidd.  Labour  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Where 
it  is  scarce,  as  with  uf,  and  dear  moreover,  persons  of  narrow 
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means,  if  they  iodnJge  in  the  Inzury  of  a  garden ,  mnet,  I  fear, 
abandon  the  hope  of  having  it  neat  if  we  have  eneh  Beasons 
as  the  past  has  been. 

My  little  greenhouse  was  as  fall  as  ever  it  had  been,  and 
went  through  its  asnal  metamorphosis  from  the  Oyclamen  and 
Camellia  season  on  to  the  end  of  the  summer,  giving  me  at  all 
times  a  few  flowers — sometimes  a  good  many— and  a  great 
deal  of  plessare.  My  Camellias  were  a  great  disappointment 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  the  flower  bnds.  I  had  in  the  pre- 
vious summer,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  placed  them  out 
of  doors ;  and  however  this  practice  may  answer  where  there 
is  provision  made  for  shading  and  where  attention  can  be 
given  to  watering,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  mine  a  mistake,  and 
I  find  by  last  week's  Journal  that  so  experienced  a  gardener  as 
Mr.  Douglas  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  better 
indoors  than  out  during  the  summer.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
by  the  appearance  of  my  few  plants  at  this  time  (January  lOib). 
They  are  rapidly  opening,  and  very  few  if  any  going  brown ; 
and  they  were  simply  removed  from  the  greenhouse  to  my 
small  cool  Grape  house,  where  they  have  been  all  the  summer 
under  the  shade  of  the  Vines.  I  have  found  too — at  least  I 
fancy  so— that  one  or  two  applications  of  Standen's  manure 
when  they  are  forming  their  buds  is  a  capital  thing  as  giving 
power  and  vigour  to  the  plants,  which  are  confined  in  pot 
room  and  apparently  require  something  of  the  kind.  I  apply 
it  on  the  surface  as  powder,  leaving  the  watering  to  convey 
its  benefit  to  the  soil.  There  are  some  sorts  more  given  to 
dropping  their  buds  than  others,  and  amongst  these  I  have 
found  the  old  Doable  White,  Fimbriate,  and  Henri  Favre 
about  some  of  the  worst.  Of  Azaleas  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  say.  I  had  no  new  varieties,  and  the  old  sorts,  with  the 
exception  of  Yariegata,  bloomed  well. 

Pelargoniums  consisted  entirely  of  the  new  varieties  of  1874 
and  those  of  1875  which  I  had  received  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Of  course  the  plants  are  small.  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  them  so,  and  so  eannot  grow  many  of  the 
older  varieties.  Of  those  which  were  sent  out  from  Slough 
last  spring  the  following  I  especially  noted  as  good :— Ardi- 
daohess,  lower  petals  richly  painted  crimson ;  top  petals  large 
spot,  crimson-purple  edge,  white  eye.  Crown  Prince,  deep 
maroon  top  petals,  bright  narrow  edge,  white  eye ;  very  fine. 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  a  very  fine  scarlet  flower,  small  black 
spot  on  top  petals ;  fine  form.  Duke  of  Connanght,  dark  rosy 
top  petals,  white  centre ;  a  very  fine  flower.  Grand  Monarch, 
dark  top  petals,  crimson  edge,  crimson  lower  petals.  Pres- 
byter, dark  maroon  spot  on  top  petabi,  crimson  edge,  olear 
wbite  centre.  Constacee,  a  novel  flower ;  fawn  colour,  small 
spot,  shaded  with  orange,  clear  white  eye.  Alioe,  maroon  top 
petals,  crimson-purple  edge,  large  white  eye.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  after  cutting  down  I  have  not  succeeded  with  them 
this  year.  Whether  when  put  out  of  doors  they  had  too  much 
rain  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  do  not  promise  well  for 
this  yearns  bloom. 

After  my  Pelargoniums  are  done  blooming  I  have  little  left 
to  fill  the  house.  I  however  mean  to  try  this  year,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  cuttings  for  vases,  if  I.  cannot  have  some 
Fuchsias.  And  while  writing  about  decorative  purposes  let 
me  say  that  I  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  number  of 
pots  of  Ixias,  and  that  I  found  their  cut  blooms  most  effective. 
Thf  y  are  light,  graceful,  very  varied  in  colour,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  while  some  of  the  shades  of  colour,  such  as 
viridiflora,  are  not  to  be  had  in  any  other  flower.  I  have  found 
the  best  plan  of  growing  them  is,  after  potting  them  in  autumn, 
to  put  them  into  a  cold  frame  and  keep  them  there  until  the 
spring,  then  bringbsg  them  into  the  greenhouse  for  blooming. 

I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  these  few  remarks  that  my  little 
house  of  20  by  10  has  done  its  duty. — ^D.,  Deal. 


NEW  GOLDEN  POPLAB. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cfaarles  Van  Geert  of  Antwerp 
a  coloured  plate  representing  a  shoot  and  foliage  of  his  new 
Golden  Populus  canadensis.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Van  Geert  are  certain  that  he  would  not  circu- 
late any  representation  of  it  which  was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth.  Our  forest  scenery  is  destitute  of  golden  tints,  except 
in  the  autumn,  and  this  new  gain  of  Mr.  Van  Cart's  will  add 
a  beauty  and  variety  to  it  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 
In  his  prospectus  Mr.  Van  Geeit  says — 

**  Its  leaves  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Poplar, 
and  the  yellow  hue,  instead  of  looking  sickly,  has  a  warm  and 
vigorous  tint.    The  better  nourished  the  tree  is,  and  the  more 


it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  more  vivid  is  the  golden  hue. 
The  stalks  and  the  baric  of  the  shoots  become  then  dark  red, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  colouring. 

«  This  variety,  or  rather  this  freak  of  nature — for  it  was 
spontaneously  produced  on  a  single  branch  of  a  large  tree — ^has 
been  observed  by  ourselves  for  more  than  five  years,  and  during 
all  this  time  it  has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  alter  its  golden 
character. 

"  This  novelty  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  March,  1876, 
and  the  finest  specimens  will  be  forwarded  to  the  first  sub- 
scribers.*' 

THE  D'ARCY  SPIOE  APPLE. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  an  Apple,  said  to  be  new,  was 
sent  out  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Baddow  Pippin  by 
the  late  John  Harris  of  Broomfield,  Essex.  The  scions  of 
this  so-called  Baddow  Pippin  from  which  John  Harris  obtained 
his  Apple  were  procured  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Pledger  of  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  it  is  said  from 
Hszeleigh  Hall,  Essex ;  but  wherever  they  came  from,  they 
were  grafted  by  a  gardener  named  Bobert  Bolf e  on  to  a  tree 
in  Mr.  Pledger's  orchard  at  Littie  Baddow,  Essex.  It  is  from 
this  grafted  tree  that  the  late  John  Harris  procured  the  soions 
for  his  Apples  which  he  sent  out  as  Baddow  Pippin. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is  to  state  that 
this  Baddow  Pippin  is  in  reality  not  a  new  Apple  but  the  old- 
fashioned  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple,  and  has  been  growing  at  Tol- 


Fig.  7.— P'Aiey  Splee  Apple. 

leshunt  D'Arcy,  Essex,  under  the  name  of  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
restore  to  it  its  true  and  ancient  name.  The  tree  from  which 
I  obtained  the  specimens  of  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  forwarded  to 
you  is  seventy  or  eighty  years  old,  and  is  growing  in  D'Arcy 
Hall  garden  ;  and  in  the  memory  of  persons  still  living  there 
were  three  old  worn-out  decayed  trees  of  D'Arcy  Spice  at 
D'Arcy,  which  were  probably  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time 
of  their  decease. 

Again.  In  the  year  1800  the  then  rector  (Bev.  Charles 
Carwardine)  of  Tolleehunt  Knights,  ad  joining  parish  to  D'Arcy, 
grafted  an  Apple  tree  in  the  rectory  garden  with  a  scion  of 
D'Arcy  Spice  ^pple  obtained  by  him  from  a  tree,  at  that  time 
of  some  repute,  in  a  cottage  garden  at  Tolleehunt  D'Arcy,  and 
then  known  as  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple. 

I  think  D'Arcy  Spice  means  D'Arcy  esp^oe,  and  that  the 
same  is  a  very  ancient  Apple,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  monks  who  held  lands  there.  D'Arcy  Hall  is  a  very  ancient 
moated  house  approached  by  a  bridge,  dated  1575,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book.  The  Apple  must  not  be  oonfounded 
with  Aromatic  Busset,  alias  Burnt  Island  Spice  or  Brown 
Spice. 

The  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  is  a  first-class  dessert  Apple ;  the 
tree  does  not  bear  well  until  of  some  age,  and  varies  in  growth 
according  to  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted.  I  think  if  grafted 
on  a  quick-growing  stock,  or  double-grafted,  it  would  become  a 
great  favourite.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Apple 
that  until  last  year  the  D'Arcy  people  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  their  favourite  Apple  had  been  renamed  and  sold  as 
Baddow  Pippin.    I  do  not  think  that  John  Harris  knew  that 
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fhe  Apple  wag  a  native  of  D'Aroy.— Horatio  Pigoot,  Broad- 
water  Dovm,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

[In  Dr.  Hogg's  **  Fruit  Manual "  Spring  Bibston  is  men* 
tioned  as  a  synonym  of  this  Apple,  and  it  is  desoribed  as 
follows — **  Fruit  medium-sized,  roundiBh  or  rather  oblate,  with 
prominent  ribs  on  the  sides,  whieb  terminate  in  four  and 
sometimes  five  considerable  ridges  at  the  orown,  very  much  in 
the  oharaoter  of  the  London  Pippin.  It  is  sometimes  of  an 
OTate  shape,  eaused  by  the  stalk  being  prominent  instead  of 
depressed,  in  whioh  ease  the  ribs  on  the  sides  and  ridges  round 
the  eye  are  less  apparent.  Skin  deep  lively  green,  changing 
as  it  ripens  to  yellowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  covered 
on  the  side  next  the  sun  with  dull  red,  whioh  changes  to  orange 
where  it  blends  with  the  yellow  ground ;  the  whole  consider- 
ably marked  with  thin  brown  russet  and  russety  dots.  Eye 
rather  large  and  open,  with  short  segments,  and  set  in  an 
angular  basin.  Stalk  very  short,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesli  greenish 
white,  firm,  erisp,  iuioy,  sugary,  and  with  a  particularly  rich 
and  vinous  flavour,  partaldng  somewhat  of  the  Nonpareil  and 
Blhsion,  but  particularly  the  latter.  This  is  a  first-rate  dessert 
Apple ;  in  use  in  November,  and  possessing  the  desirable  pro- 
party  of  keeping  till  April  or  May."] 


IBIS  BBTIOULATA  CULTUBE. 

Ibu  beizcuijlta  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  requires,  to  grow  it 
well,  a  warm  comer  and  a  bed  of  pure  light  sandy  loam ;  in 
the  ordinary  soil  of  an  old  flower  garden  the  bulbs  are  apt  to 
rot.  This  and  many  other  small  hardy  bulbs  will  generally 
break  up  into  ofEsets  and  dwindle  under  pot  cultivation.  The 
eommoneet  Groeus  or  Tulip  will  do  the  same.  Grow  the  Iris 
as  I  have  desoribed ;  take  up  and  store  in  dry  earth  or  sand 
when  the  foliage  dies  down,  and  select  the  best  bulbs  to  flower 
in  ihe  greenhouse;  in  the  autunm  restore  the  bulbs  to  their 
old  quarters.  They  will  come  round  again  after  one  season's 
growth.  The  Peacock  Iris  should  be  grown  in  the  same  way, 
baft  absolutely  requires  a  glass  frame  over  the  bed. 

Pot  culture  is,  however,  possible  for  such  plants,  and  I 
xeoommend  the  following  treatment :  Use  rather  laige  pots- 
say  8  inches  across ;  soil,  very  sandy  pure  loam ;  drainage, 
one  or  two  large  crocks  with  a  good  large  handful  of  moss 
over  them.  Put  in  plenty  of  bulbs— say  2  inches  apart,  grow 
them  in  a  good  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  and  bring 
them  into  the  greenhouse  in  the  spring  to  flower.  If  you  are 
short  of  Pavonias  fill  up  the  space  with  Tritonias  as  an  edging 
round  the  pots. 

To  Mr.  Bobson  in  the  matter  of  Cydamens ;  my  old  friend 
Hr.  Atkins  of  Painswick  knows  more  about  them  than  all  of 
US  put  together,  and  would  doubtless  give  the  required  inform- 
Ation.  0.  peisieum  has  many  local  forms,  and  runs  riot  in 
Tuiation  even  in  the  wild  state.  Ooum,  repandum,  euro- 
pmmn,  and  hederifolinm,  with,  perhaps,  ibericum,  are  true 
qiedes.— B.  Tbkvob  Clabkx. 

GBOS  COLMAN  GBAPB. 

I  Hivx  under  my  chaige  two  rods  of  Gros  Oolman  growing 
in  tk  Muscat  house,  both  worked,  the  one  on  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, the  other  on  Muscat  Hamburgh.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  differ  from  **  Ej-£xhibitob,"  for  with  me  it  is  a  first-class 
late  Grape,  not  only  a  noble-looking  fruit,  but  of  good  colour 
■ad  flavour,  and  so  nmch  approved  of  by  my  employer  that  I 
am  working  another  on  to  the  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Not  only 
is  this  Grape  good  planted  out,  but  I  accidentally  discovered 
that  it  makes  a  good  pot  Vine.  I  forced  one  with  some  Black 
Hamburghs,  and  it  produced  three  bunches  averaging  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  well  coloured  and  of  good 
lUvmir,  and  which  ripened  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
Blaek  Hamburghs.  I  have  another  cane  up  one  of  the  rafters 
bt  the  Peach  house  where  flre  is  not  used  after  the  fruit  is  set ; 
that  also  produces  noble  bunches  and  berries  which  colour 
irell,  but  the  flavour  is  not  good. 

I  certainly  should  not  recommend  anyone  to  plant  Gros 
Cohnan  in  a  cool  house,  but  where  it  can  have  the  advantage 
of  a  Muscat  temperature  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  late 
Grapes  we  have.  I  may  state  that  my  Vines  are  all  planted 
inside  and  not  allowed  to  go  outside  at  aD.— S.  Tatlob, 
CoMtlecroft* 


out  the  proper  flavour.  I  cannot  boast  of  such  large  bunches 
as  Mr.  Turton  speaks  of  in  your  last  issue,  as  ours  Is  not  a 
soil  suited  to  grow  heavy  bunches ;  but  still  they  are  wonder- 
fully large.— F.  W. 


I  HAva  found  this  to  be  the  best  variety  of  late  Grape  grown, 
and  a  most  wonderfol  bearer.    It  must  be  kept  late  to  bring 
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Ybby  incomplete  would  a  notice  of  the  gardens  at  BoUeston 
be  if  limited  to  their  ornamental  features.  These  were  fuUy 
alluded  to  in  our  No.  768.  In  continuation  from  those  pages 
I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  useful  department  of  Uie 
gardens. 

The  glass  structures  are  numerous,  some  old,  some  new,  and 
they  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  space,  a  con- 
sequence of  being  erected  at  various  periods,  and  in  conson-  - 
ance  with  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  Sir 
Tonman,  and  his  predecessor.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  These 
structures  number  twenty-four  exclusive  of  frames,  and,  ex- 
cluding the  conservatory,  contain  nearly  20,000  superficial  feet 
of  glass.  They  are  heated  by  11,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping 
attached  to  two  boilers,  one  heating  8000  feet  and  the  other 
8000. 

The  heating  has  just  been  remodelled  under  Mr.  Buck's 
supervision  with  very  successful  results.  The  boilers,  with 
their  outlets  and  inlets,  and  the  piping  connection  contiguous, 
are  in  every  part  accessible  by  removing  a  portion  of  Uie 
flooring  of  flagstones,  which  form  the  roof  of  the  heating 
chamber  below.  There  is  no  setting  in  brickwork,  but  evexy 
part  of  the  arrangement  can  be  examined,  which  is  an  admir- 
able provision  facilitating  after-repairs  and,  if  necessary,  further 
alterations.  The  smoke  is  conducted  away  to  a  tall  shaft  at 
some  distance  from  the  houses.  This  has  been  an  extensive 
and  costly  work,  but  Sir  Tonman  is  evidently  a  believer  in  the 
old  sayings  *'  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well," 
and  "what  is  well  done  is  twice  done;"  that  he  recognises 
these  truths  the  observer  finds  abundant  evidence. 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  notice  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  houses.  The  old  range  of  vineries  is  entered  by  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  museum.  The  roof  of  this  corridor  is 
covered  with  MarSchal  Niel  Boses  and  Bignonias  trained  after 
the  manner  of  Vines,  and  which  yield  a  valuable  supply  of  out 
blooms ;  the  compartment  is  further  kept  gay  with  pot  plants 
in  variety.  The  first  vinery  entered  Ib  a  Black  Hamburgh 
house  80  feet  in  length,  the  Vines  being  old  and  trained  on 
the  extension  system.  The  next  house  is  also  a  vinery  of  the 
same  size,  and  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  Vine  that  almost  fills 
the  preceding  house,  only  in  one  compartment  it  is  the  Black 
Hamburgh  while  in  the  other  it,  by  grafting,  yields  in  addi- 
tion fruit  of  Trebbiano  and  Lady  Downe's ;  and  further,  in 
one  division  the  fruit  is  ripe  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
other,  all  alike  good,  being  well  coloured  and  flavoured  and  free 
from  shanking.  Without  saying  that  the  extension  system 
produces  the  best  Grapes  it  may  almost  be  asserted  that  it  is 
the  easiest  and  simplest  mode  of  producing  them,  and  that 
none  need  hesitate  on  treating  Vines  thus  naturally,  especially 
if  they  have  not  been  satisfactory  on  the  more  artistic  (artifloial) 
plan  of  restricting  them  to  single  rods. 

The  next  is  a  Muscat  house  50  feet  in  length.  The  Vines 
have  been  planted  flve  years,  and  are  in  admirable  condition; 
they  are  planted  inside,  the  roots  having  access  to  outside  bor- 
ders. Adjoining  is  a  house  of  a  similar  size  planted  with  Black 
Hamburghs,  Alicantes,  and  a  Vine  of  Gros  Guillaume.  The 
Vines  are  young  and  produce  excellent  crops ;  as  an  instance 
of  their  vigour  it  may  be  noted  that  this  season's  cane  of  Gros 
Guillaume  is  upwards  of  4  inches  in  circumference.  The  Vines 
are  planted  4^  feet  apart,  and  the  houses  are  staged  for  plants. 

We  now  enter  a  new  range  of  glass,  the  flrst  house,  which 
IB  40  feet  long,  being  devoted  to  Azaleas.  The  plants  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  many  of  them  are  large  and  very 
handsome,  some  of  the  best  plants  having  been  purchased 
from  Osmaston  Manor.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  is  covered 
with  Lapageria  rosea,  and  the  white  variety  is  growing  on  the 
roof.  Mr.  Buck  finds  that  Lapagerias  flourish  best  on  a  north 
aspect. 

We  now  enter  the  early  Peach  house ;  it  is  50  feet  in  length,  and 
planted  principally  with  Boyal  George  and  Bellegarde  Peaches 
and  Violette  HUtive  Nectarines.  It  is  a  fine  light  house,  the 
border  being  wholly  inside,  and  the  trees  are  started  In  Novem- 
ber. In  this  house  were  also  starting  into  growth  standard 
Oranges  on  6-feet  stems,  having  compact  heads ;  they  are  in 
pots  and  will  shortly  adorn  ^ha  eonservatory.    Adjouidng  is  % 
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mixed  Tinery  filled  with  frnitfal  Vines,  and  the  next  house  is 
the  lale  yinery,  80  feet  in  length.  The  roots  are  confined  to 
the  inside  horder,  whioh  is  only  9  feet  wide;  bnt,  clearly, 
BQfiloient,  for  a  larger  and  finer  crop  of  Qrapes  has  seldom 
been  produced.  Black  Alicante  is  in  its  best  style,  and  the 
berries  of  Gros  Gnillanme  on  the  Black  Hambnrgh  stock  are 
as  black  as  jet.  Lady  Downers  is  represented  by  fine  bunches 
and  splendid  berries.  Bladresfield  Gou^rt  has  shrivelled,  but  no 
Grape  is  richer ;  it  is  a  yaluable  rariety ,  but  not  to  be  relied 
on  for  late  keeping.  Mrs.  Pince  is  not  qidte  satisfactory ;  the 
crop  is  heavy,  bunches  fine,  berries  large,  and  flavour  good,  but 
not  one  bunch  is  nearly  well  ooloured.  It  is  grown  on  its  own 
roots  and  is  also  grafted  on  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh  stocks.  On  its  own  roots  it  is  the  best  flavoured,  on 
Lady  Downes  the  largest,  and  on  Black  Hamburgh  the 
sweetest ;  but  on  all  the  fruit  is  brown — a  great  drawback  to 
an  otherwise  good  Ghrape.  Trebbiano  and  White  Nice  are 
represented  by  heavy  crops  of  fine  clean  fruit,  and  on  the  last- 
named  stock  is  a  vigorous  cane  of  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  The 
hack  wall  of  this  grand  house  of  Grapes  is  covered  with  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  which  afford  useful  fruit  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses. This  heavy  crop  of  Grapes  has  been  perfected  by 
eopious  waterings  and  rich  top-dressings.  Mr.  Buck  has  never 
before  given  the  border  so  much  water  and  never  had  the  crop 
so  fine.  He  ceased  watering  when  the  fruit  commenced  ripen- 
ing, and  the  top-dressing  prevents  evaporation  and  preserves  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  Grapes  were  ripe  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  crop  is  best  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house.  The 
most  useful  kinds  for  late  keeping  are  Lady  Downe's  and 
Black  Alicante. 

Contiguous  to  the  range  just  noticed  is  the  orchard  house. 
This  very  fine  span-roofed  structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Foster 
of  Beeston ;  it  is  74  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The  house 
contains  a  narrow  border  all  round,  with  two  central  borders 
each  6  feet  wide,  the  central  path  being  between  these,  and 
there  is  also  a  path  between  them  and  the  outside  borders — 
that  is,  three  paths  and  four  borders.  The  central  borders  are 
principally  occupied  by  standard  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
and  planted  out  in  firm  soil.  The  heads  of  these  trees  are 
large  and  open,  and  are  studded  with  spurs  to  their  centres, 
each  tree  perfecting  eight  to  ten  dozen  of  fruit.  The  borders 
are  not  dug,  and  the  roots  are  pruned  biennially.  The  remain- 
ing space  is  occupied  with  pot  trees  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, and  Apples,  the  trees  being  in  a  high  state  of  fmitfulness 
and  in  exuberant  health.  The  soil  used  is  turfy  loam  and 
crushed  bones,  supplemented  with  surface-dressings  of  horse 
droppings  and  kiln  dust.  Vines  are  1  rained  up  the  pillars,  and 
are  arched  across  the  paths  at  wide  intervals;  they  yield 
superior  Grapes,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  trees  beneath.  The 
house  is  now  heated,  and  the  heating  has  greatly  improved  its 
yahxe,  the  crop  being  now  certain,  however  dull  may  be  the 
autamn  or  inclement  the  spring.  It  is  a  fine  house  admirably 
managed. 

Entering  the  walled  kitchen  garden  we  find  still  more  glass, 
plant  houses,  pineries,  and  Peach  case.  The  plant  houses, 
three  in  number,  were  erected  by  Mr.  Ormson  as  **  feeders  " 
to  the  conservatory.  Each  house  is  30  feet  in  length  by  15  feet 
in  width,  lofty,  and  with  central  and  side  stages.  The  central 
house  is  heated  for  stove  plants,  the  others  being  kept  at 
greenhouse  temperature.  In  the  latter  are  healthy  collections 
of  Heaths,  Camellias,  Bhododendrons,  Plumbago  capensis  on 
globes,  vei7  fine;  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  <fec.  On  the  roof  of 
one  house  is  trained  Passiflora  edulis,  heavily  fruited,  but  the 
temperature  is  insufficient  to  ripen  the  crop.  The  roof  of  the 
stove  is  covered  with  Allamandas,  BougainviUeas,  and  Clero- 
dendrons,  which  flower  profusely  and  afford  shade  to  the 
Ferns  and  Orchids.  In  this  house  are  many  Palms,  com- 
prising Eentias,  Geonomas,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  other 
choice  kinds ;  and  in  brilliant  garb  is  Aphelandra  BoezUana. 
The  house  is  further  gay  with  Poinsettias,  Eucharises,  and 
Euphorbias. 

There  is  yet  another  low  range  of  span-roofed  pits,  one 
being  devoted  to  Ferns,  another  to  Nepenthes,  Orchids,  and 
table  plants,  the  roof  being  covered  with  Stephanotis,  and 
others  to  Pines. 

The  pineries  consist  of  two  succession  pits  40  feet  long,  and 
a  larger  fruiting  house.  These  pits  are  sunk  below  the  ground 
level — heat  economisers — the  roofs  only  being  exposed.  The 
Pines  are  not  grown  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  plants  are 
in  superb  condition,  some  of  the  Smooth  Cayennes  of  fifteen 
months  old  having  fruits  cf  from  5  to  8  lbs.  weight.  Queens 
and  Black  Jamaicas  are  also  grown.    The  visitor  to  Bolleston 


is  sure  to  want  a  second  look  at  the  Pines,  for  they  are  un- 
usually healthy  and  fine.  At  the  back  of  this  range  is  a  nar- 
row propagating  house  80  feet  in  length,  heated  by  the  mains 
wfaicii  supply  heat  to  the  pineries,  or,  in  other  words,  heated 
for  almost  nothing,  for  instead  of  encasing  the  pipes  with  saw- 
dust they  are  covered  with  glass,  a  sunk  path  affording  aooew 
to  this  most  useful  pit. 

On  the  south  wall  of  this  garden  is  a  PeacA  ease  180  fM 
long  by  8  feet  wide.  Along  the  front  is  a  row  of  eepalieni 
8  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  healthy 
young  trees.  The  trees  axe  thinly  trained,  and  consist  of  til 
the  beet  sorts,  and  yield  a  great  supply  of  valuable  fruit. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  five  to  six  acres  in  extent,  and  is  heavily 
cropped,  the  Baapberry  quarter  being  particularly  neat,  and  H 
certainly  must  be  productive.  The  canes  are  trained  to  wirss 
5  feet  high,  the  rows  being  that  distance  apart.  Strawberries 
are  largely  grown,  the  staple  sorts  being  President  and  Keena' 
Seedling,  two  thousand  of  whieh  are  annually  prepared  for 
forcing. 

In  the  frame  ground  is  a  pot  vinery  80  feet  long.  The 
Vines  are  started  in  November,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  tan, 
and  the  eanes  trained  round  sticks  to  induce  the  buds  to  break 
regulariy.  There  is  also  a  Cucumber  house  of  the  same  length, 
containing  hundreds  of  Poinsettias  and  Euefaaases;  a  Ca- 
mellia house  45  feet  long,  and  2000  superficial  feet  of  pits  for 
the  forcing  of  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  <fec.  Such  is  a  rapid  glanoe 
of  the  gardens  at  Bolleston.  The  demands  of  the  establish- 
ment are  considerable,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Tonman  has 
afforded  adequate  means  that  the  supply  can  be  produced  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  with  credit  to  his  gardener. 

The  root-stores  and  fmit-room  just  erected  by  Mr.  Buck 
demand  notice  by  their  size  and  completeness.  The  fruit-room 
is  50  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  The 
walls  are  hollow,  having  3-inch  cavities ;  the  roof  is  hipped, 
and  lined  with  dry  sawdust,  and  the  fioor  is  cemented.  Thus 
the  building,  being  over  a  cellar,  is  rat-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
damp-proof.  It  is  surrounded  by  three  rows  of  shelves  for  the 
fruit,  with  a  rack  at  the  top  of  them  for  bottled  Grapes.  A 
central  tier  of  shelves  will  occupy  the  body  of  the  building. 
These,  with  the  roof,  are  well  made  of  smoothly  planed  deal, 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  being  stained  and  varnished.  A 
simple  and  efficient  system  of  ventilation  is  provided  l^  slides 
in  the  roof.  This  is  a  model  fruit-room,  its  size,  construction, 
arrangement,  and  high  finish  of  the  workmanship  being  all 
noteworthy. 

Beneath  are  the  root-stores.  The  centre  is  occupied  with  a 
pit  8  feet  wide  snd  8}  feet  deep,  with  walls  of  9-inch  brick- 
work. This  is  surrounded  by  a  path  2  feet  6  inchea  wide,  and 
next  the  walls  all  round  are  a^series  of  bins  3  feet  wide  built 
of  single  bricks,  some  of  the  smaller  oompartments  bdng 
lined  with  cement  for  preserving  nuts.  Over  the  bins  are 
tiers  of  shelves  for  the  thin  storing  of  seed  Potatoes.  For 
roots  of  all  descriptions  and  in  almost  any  quantiW,  for  the 
gentie  fordng  of  Bhubarb  and  Beakale,  and  for  Mushrooms  in 
summer,  this  cellar  is  admirably  adapted,  and  is  a  valuable 
appendage  to  the  garden.  It  is  entered  by  a  sunken  door 
near  the  end,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  slanting  **  shoot "  for 
pouring  in  the  roots.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the 
garden  stable,  and  cart  shed.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  capacious  and  well-heated  Mushroom  house  with  stone 
bins. 

Sir  Tonman  has  also  recently  erected  convenient  and  suffi- 
cient rooms  for  the  under  gardeners,  the  foreman  ^having 
separate  apartments,  and  every  necessary  attention  lor  their 
comfort  is  provided. 

Another  striking  feature  of  Bolleston  is  the  museum.  It 
adjoins  the  block  of  buildings  last  noticed,  and  is  entered 
from  one  of  the  vineries.  There  are  not  many  readers  even  of 
"  this  end  *'  of  the  Journal  but  who  would  enjoy  an  inspection  of 
this  rich  museum,  while  those  of  the  **  other  end  "  would  revel 
amongst  the  thousands  of  birds  familiar  and  rare,  hosM  and 
foreign,  which  are  arranged  and  classified  in  beautiful  order* 
Altogether  tiie  gardens  of  Bolleston  are  inatmctivew  That 
they  are  well  managed  can  hardly  be  otherwise  when  we 
remember  the  experience  and  antecedents  of  Sfr.  Buck,  who 
was  trained  at  Hawkesyard  Park  and  Eeele  Hall,  and  has  held 
his  present  charge  for  sixteen  years.  His  father  was  gardener 
to  T.  B.  HaU,  Esq.,  of  Hollybush,  for  thirty-four  years;  his 
grandfather  was  gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  and  his  great 
grandfather  was  gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  I  have 
to  thank  him  and  Mrs.  Buck  for  their  attention,  and  espedaUy 
to  acknowledge  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Tonman  Mosley.   Bolka- 
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ion  10  two  mitoB  from  Taibnry  etoUoii,  and  four  miles  from 
Bnrion-on-Tieiit.— J.  W. 


NOTES  AND  GLBANINGS. 

The  ANKUAii  MESTiNa  of  the  HoBTicnTLTTmAL  Club  wm 
held  at  the  dob  hoase,  8,  Adelphl  Terrace,  when  the  aeoonntfl 
were  audited,  and  were  very  satiBfactory.  Dr.  Henry  Bennet 
of  Weybridge  and  Mentone,  Capt.  Christy  of  Bnckhurst  Lodge, 
Berenoakf,  and  Dr.  Denny  of  Stoke  Newington,  were  elected 
memben  <rf  Oommittee  in  lien  of  three  members  who  retire. 
It  was  determined  that  daring  the  winter  months  oecasional 
meetings  for  diseaBsion  on  snbjeets  connected  with  hortumltnre 
should  be  held ;  the  first  being  on  the  19th,  when  the  snb- 
jeot  win  be  the  principles  and  practice  of  pmning.  Messrs. 
ICiHirice  Young,  John  Waterer,  and  George  Christy  have  been 
riflctfld  members.  The  formation  o!  a  library  was  determined 
npon,  and  the  Conmnttee  will  thankfully  receiye  any  works  on 
hortieattaaL  si^ieete  which  may  be  giyen  for  that  purpose. 

A  vBw  fiiends  of  Mr.  Albzamdib  MoKsnsxb,  as  a 

tribute  of  their  appreciation  of  him,  hare  resolved,  on  the 
oooadon  of  his  rdhiquishinghis  active  duties  at  the  Alexandra 
Park  (although  still  occupying  the  position  of  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener  to  the  Company),  to  present  him  with  a 
floitable  Tuhmokul  as  a  memento  of  his  long  and  valued 
ocmneetion  with  the  neighbourhood,  the  various  public  works 
he  has  eieeuted,  sooh  as  the  layincH>a^  of  ^^  AieKandia  Park, 
the  Thssmes  Embankment,  Finabury  Park,  Ac.  Mr.  John 
Bertram,  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  is  Honorary 
Secretary  to  tiie  Oommittee. 

Mbbsbs.  Dick  B^gltffe  <&  Co.  have  prepared,  to  place 

over  the  hdto  in  flower-pote,  a  square  piece  of  zinc  having 
a  number  of  holes  punched  in  it,  one  side  having  a  jagged 
edge,  and  this  is  placed  downwards  in  the  pot.  While  pre- 
venting ttie  ingress  of  worms  it  does  not  prevent  their  egress, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  forms  a  capital  drainer  of  itself. 

WiLBSBFOBCx's  Gabdbn.— Thc  only  remaining  portion 

of  the  weU-known  garden  at  Eensiugton  Gore  in  which  Wilber- 
force  and  hie  eons  were  wont  to  disport  themselves  was  sold 
last  week  by  Her  Majesty's  Commiseionen  for  the  enormous 
aom  of  £108,000.  The  plot  has  a  frontage  of  about  50  yards 
to  the  Eaightebridge  Bead,  and  a  depth  of  about  80  faciog  the 
•furt  aide  of  the  Albert  HaU.  It  has  been  bought  with  a  view 
to  the  erection  of  a  few  first-class  houses,  the  price  per  yard 
hong  something  like  £25,  whereas  in  Wilberforoe's  time  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  get  as  many  pence.  One  of  the 
MuttwRy  tcees  mentioned  in  his  *<  Life  "  as  the  scene  of  many 
a  pleasant  romp  with  his  children  may  still  be  seen  standing, 
hat  we  fear  it  has  not  many  months,  perhaps  not  many  days, 
to  Uve.— (r*«  Bock,) 

Wjb  are  hiformed  that  an  article  will  appear  in  the 

forthcomiBg  '<  St.  James's  Magazine  "  on  the  Histobt  of  thb 
BoTAL  HoBnoDXiTUBAii  SociBTT  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Society.  From  the  opportunities  Mr.  Lindsay  had  of 
aoeess  to  ttie  reoords  of  the  Society  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  last  a  monxthxnt  was  erected 

in  P&re-la-Chaise,  Paris,  to  the  memory  of  M.  Babillbt- 
DxsoRAifps,  formerly  head  gardener  to  the  City  of  Paris,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  horticulturists  throughout  the  world, 
n&e  memorial  consists  of  a  base  surmounted  by  a  large  stone 
sazeophagns  ornamented  with  dnapwj,  flowers,  and  other  ap- 
propriate emblems,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  bust  of  M.  Barillet. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  M.  Henry  Yilmorin,  in  which  in 
choice  language  he  reviewed  the  principal  works  of  the  de- 
eeased,  and  he  was  followed  by  M.  Ermens  and  M.  Felix 
Iiepdre,  fils. 

EEBPING  GRAPES  LATS. 

I  AM  afndd  there  will  be  many  young  gardeners  who,  like 
myself,  have  read  the  very  able  and  interesting  articles  on 
Grape-growing  and  Vine  borders,  who  will  conclude  that  it  is 
ahnost  an  impossibility  to  have  good  late  Grapes  when  the 
borders  are  outside  and  with  no  covering  of  any  description 
to  keep  off  rain.  But  that  good  late  Grapes  can  be  had  under 
the  conditions  I  have  named,  and  a  good  stock  of  bedding 
plants  kept  in  the  house  as  well,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove. 

Li  my  late  vineiy  there  are  planted  six  Black  Hamburghs 
and  one  Alicante.    The  Grapes  were  ripened  the  latter  part  of 


September  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fire  heat,  which  was  kept  up 
during  the  month  of  October  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood, 
but  afterwards  only  in  damp  weather ;  ventilation  being  given 
at  the  back. 

A  fine  bright  morning  is  taken  advantage  of  to  water  the 
plants.  When  the  pots  have  finished  draining  the  house  is 
mopped  quite  dry,  the  hot  water  turned  on  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  ventilators  let  down  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  by 
night  the  house  is  quite  dry. 

I  must  add  the  pipes  were  painted  with  sulphur  in  the 
autumn,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  all  the  winter. 
We  have  been  troubled  very  little  with  mildew,  and  have 
between  forty  and  fifty  bunches  of  Grapes  at  the  pxesent 
time— Hamburgh  and  Alicante— most  of  them  looking  as  fresh 
as  they  were  in  September.— W.  E. 


NEW  BOOK. 

Th^  DwelUn  in  our  Gardens,  their  Lives  and  Works.  By 
Saba  Wood.    London :  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

Thebb  are  many  dwellers  in  our  ^rdens  besides  plants  and 
flowers,  but  how  few  of  us  there  are  who  take  heed  of  them. 
Plants  for  use  and  for  ornament  are  the  objects  which  most 
receive  the  gardener's  care  and  attention;  but  the  birds  that 
cheer  liim  with  their  song  and  flu  hii  groves  and  pleasoie 
grounds  with  melody,  the  insects  which  aid  him  so  much  in 
securing  him  crops  of  lusdous  fruit,  and  the  reptiles  even 
which  are  frequently  so  much  despised,  how  little  heed  do  they 
too  frequently  receive  1  The  work  before  us  draws  attention 
to  all  these  dwellers  in  our  gardens,  and  makes  us  familiar 
with  their  natures,  their  haunts,  and  their  habits.  Aa  a9 
illustration  we  extract  the  following  on  the  ant— 

"In  each  ant  city  there  are  three  kinds  of  inhabitants,  and 
on  all  three  kinds  the  good  of  the  whole  oommunity  depends. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ant  living  or  working  for  itself, 
providing  for  its  own  wants  or  those  of  its  young,  as  with  most 
other  creatures.  All  ante  live  and  work  together  for  titie  benefit 
of  the  whole  population  in  each  community.  Li  each  of  ti|e 
latter  there  are  males,  females,  and  working  ants.  The  mauB 
and  females  have  to  produce  the  young,  and  so  supply  inhabi- 
tants for  the  dty,  while  the  working  ants  have  to  work  for,  and 
feed,  and  take  care  of  the  males  and  females  and  young,  and 
construct  the  cave-cities,  and  it  is  these  indefatigable  little 
creatures  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  from  seeing  them 
above  ground  when  they  come  up  on  matters  of  business.  On 
them  depends,  in  fact,  the  well-being  and  lives  of  all.  It  is  they, 
as  we  have  shown,  who  are  so  busy  when  the  fine  weather  sets  in 
in  hollowing-out  the  caves  or  cells,  which  will  be  wanted  for 
future  progeny,  and  which  they  connect  together  with  galleries 
and  passages,  so  that  all  are  communicable  one  with  another. 
Some  of  title  caves  are  for  the  reception  of  the  females  who  are 
to  become  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation,  others  are  for  the 
males,  and  others  are  destined  for  the  eggs  which  produoe  the 
grubs  or  larvie,  and  others  for  the  cocoons  from  which  the 
perfect  ants  are  to  be  hatched.  The  female  ants  being  much 
larger  than  either  the  males  or  workers,  larger  cells  are  wanted 
for  them  of  an  oval  form  suited  to  the  shape  of  their  bodies,  and 
where  they  are  waited  upoU  and  tended  with  great  care  and 
respect,  since  on  them  depends  the  keeping-up  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  all  ant  labour  and 
industry;  and  when  we  consider  how  a  constant  diminution  of 
their  numbers  must  be  going  on  from  the  fact  that  many  speciss 
of  birds  make  them  titieir  food,  we  can  understand  how  neces- 
sary this  strong  inetinct  is  in  the  nature  of  the  little  creatures, 
if  the  ant  race  ia  not  to  die  out  and  become  extinct  The 
greatest  care,  and  exactness,  and  skill  is  shown  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  little  cave  cells.  The  walls  of  them  are  built-up 
of  grains  of  earth  fitted  into  each  other  with  great  precision, 
ana  then  it  would  seem  they  are  covered  over  with  some  kind 
of  cement  which  the  creature  has  the  power  of  secreting  from 
its  body,  and  when  the  whole  is  done  the  small  mason  vrill 
carefully  pass  his  feelers  over  his  work  to  see  that  all  is  smooth, 
oompaot,  and  firm,  just  as  a  human  mason  will  measure  his 
work  with  his  rule  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  bricks  are  all 
level,  and  his  wall  upright 

"  During  the  winter  ants  spend  their  time  in  a  torpid  state 
in  their  underground  oaves,  and  at  this  time  the  hive  is  filled 
perhaps  only  with  workers,  and  the  cocoons  ready  for  hatching 
when  warm  weather  comes,  and  it  is  to  prepare  for  the  fresh 
populations  that  new  works  and  additions  to  their  cities  are 
made  in  spring,  and  when  these  are  once  finished  the  whole 
character  and  employment  of  the  working  ant  undergoes  a  com- 
plete change.  The  same  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  same  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  race  and 
city  show  themselves,  and  the  same  self-denial  and  unwearied 
industry  goes  on ;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  miners  or  i 
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no  longer  'nawieB/  bat  become  most  tender  and  earefol 
'  nnrseB.'    From  the  time  that  the  city  is  supplied  with  new 
abodes,  and  that  the  warmth  of  the  snn  is  felt  even  beneath  the 
earth,  the  wonderfai  transformation  begins  within   the  ant- 
ooooon  which  is  to  chanse  its  contents  into  a  living  creature. 
Just  when  the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  her  snug 
nest,  so  as  to  give  the  warmth  needed  for  their  change  into 
young  birds,  the  ant  nurses  begin  their  loving  attentions  to  the 
cocoons  in  their  caves,  which  also  require  heat  for  their  change 
into  living  ants.     More  eager  bustling  begins  among  them, 
which  we  cannot  always  see,  since  it  goes  on  beneath  ground. 
When  the  sun  shines  out  briffht  and  warm,  the  cocoons  in  the 
cells  deep  down  below  in  the  nive  must  be  oarried>up  to  nearer 
the  surface,  where  the  warmth  will  reach  them,  and  to  eifeot 
this  the  whole  army  of  nurses  is  in  commotion ;  and  if  we  can 
manage  to  catch  sight  of  them  at  such  times  we  shall  see  each 
little  worker  with  a  white  oblong  cocoon— not  very  unlike  a 
baby  in  swaddling  clothes— held  dv  the  end  in  her*  jaws  or 
mandibles  which  she  carries  before  her,  and  which  forms  a  load 
almost  as  large  as  her  own  body,  or  even  larger  if  it  be  the 
oocoon  of  a  future  male  or  female.     But  tiie  coooons  have, 
perhaps,  not  long  been  placed  in  the  warmer  cells,  or  laid  in 
^ome  passage  or  gallery  near  the  opening  of  a  shaft,  when  the 
sun  becomes  obscured  and  a  shower  beslns  to  fall.     Now 
although  the  white  covering  of  the  cocoons  is  a  tolerably  tough 
and  strong  material,  yet  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  exposed 
to  both  cold  and  damp,  and  the  careful  nurses  have  to  set  to 
work  to  carry  their  cnarges  all  baek  to  the  lowermost  cells 
where  the  rain  will  not  reaoh  them — ^to  bring  them  up  again,  it 
may  be,  before  the  day  is  over,  in  case  the  sun  should  re-appear. 
No  end  is  there,  in  fact,  to  the  tender  care  and  indefatigable  at- 
tention of  the  nurses.    It  has  been  no  doubt  this  running  about 
with  the  white  cocoons  in  their  mandibles,  or  the  finding  of 
them  in  their  nests  in  the  winter,  which  has  led  to  the  mistake 
d  snmMMing  that  ants  stored-up  grains  of  com  and  other  seeds, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  any  ants  known  in  Eng- 
land, who  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  Naturalists  have, 
however,  lately  become  aware  that  a  peculiar  species  of  ant 
found  in  some  other  countries  does  lay-up  a  store  of  food  such 
as  com  and  rice,  and  have   named  them  'harvesting  ants.' 
It  may  have  been  of  such  that  King  Solomon  speaks,  who  was 
BO  knowing  about  plants  and  animals,  where  in  his  proverbs  he 
desoribeB  the  ant  as  '  providing  her  meat  in  summer  and  getting 
her  food  in  the  harvest;'  while  in  another  way  his  knowledge 
was  also  most  correct,  since  he  speaks  of  the  ant  as  '  having  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler/  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  operations 
of  the  working  ant,  all  her  busy  industry  and  anjdety  for  the 
good  of  the  community  to  whion  she  belongs,  arises  from  an 
impulse  within  the  little  creature  forming  part  of  her  nature, 
which  is  very  like  the  love  of  duty  in  t^  human  being.    It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  other  animals  taking  tender  care  of  their 
young,  and  we  admire  the  devotion  and  self-denial  which  they 
often  show  towards  them,  but  with  the  ant-nurses  it  is  the 
young  of  others  whom  they  tend,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
their  fellow  citizens  which  is  the  aim  of  their  labour.     They 
■eem  to  have  the  feelins  which  we  call  love  of  our  country,  or 
national  honour  and  priae.    They  are  not  slaves  by  any  means, 
for  no  one  orders  or  exercises  autiiori^  over  them— they  are 
rather  willing  and  devoted  servants  to  tne  general  good.    The 
powers,  feelings,  and  affections  of  ants  being  so  many  and  so 
curious,  it  has  been  said  that  the  brain  of  the  ant,  perhaps  no 
larger  than  a  fine  grain  of  sand,  must  be  the  most  wonderful 
particle  of  matter  in  the  world. 

"  But  though  our  ants  do  not  store-up  food  nor  eat  in  the 
winter,  thev  have  at  other  times  good  appetites,  and  within  our 
garden  walls  an  abundant  supply  of  food  is  found,  suited  to  the 
taste  and  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ant  colonies.  They 
like  most  kinds  of  fruits,  sweet  roots,  and  even  the  flesh  of 
uam  and  snails.  A  dead  mouse  or  sparrow  is  soon  attacked 
and  their  bones  ^cked  clean  by  hungry  ants.  We  know  too 
well  how  a  fallen  rear  or  Apple  Ib  often  found  to  be  hoUowed- 
out  by  ants,  and  how  our  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  attacked 
by  them  and  riddled  with  holes.  Nothing  in  fact  that  is  sweet 
comes  amiss  to  them,  and  portions  of  food  are  at  all  times 
carried  down  by  the  workers  to  the  grubs  or  larvao  hatched 
from  the  eggs,  or  to  the  young  ants  which  have  just  left  the 
cocoons.  Their  strong  jaws  or  mandibles  enable  them  to  bite 
solid  food  and  carry  it  in  their  mouths,  while  they  have  also  a 
kind  of  hollow  tongue  like  a  scoop  which  can  be  used  for  lap- 
ping-up  liquids,  and  is  perhaps  employed  for  taking  home  some 
of  the  sweet  juices  of  fruit.  We  know  how  wonderful  is  some- 
times the  persistent  indastry  and  determination  of  the  littie 
creatpres  in  getting  at  the  kinds  of  food  they  like  best.  To  an 
ant-city  at  one  side  of  our  garden,  for  instance,  there  is  carried 
somehow  in  August  the  perfume  of  the  ripening  Peaches  on 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  side.    We  cannot  detect  the  fragrant 

*  We  may  ny  her,  lince  it  hai  been  dieeoTeied  that  the  irking  ants  are 
iMJly  femalee,  though  imperfeetly  fonned  onee,  so  that  they  do  not  prodnoe 


odour  BO  far  off  ourselves,  but  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  tiny 
ants  must  discover  it  in  the  air.    It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  possible 
th^t  some  adventurous  ant  traveller  has  penetrated  across  tiie 
vast  (to  them)  extent  of  land  which  stretches  between  their 
hive  and  the  wall  where  hang  the  downy  Peaches  that  are 
getting  softer  and  sweeter  every  day,  and  that  he  has  journeyed 
back  to  tell  his  fellow  citizens  what  he  has  discovered,  and  has 
induced  a  large  party  to  set  oif  and  make  a  causewav  across  the 
paths  and  beds,  and  form  tunnels  under  the  tun  borders  to 
where  the  Peaches  can  be  reached  bv  climbing  the  wall.    We 
can  easily  see  titiat  a  long  procession  of  them  is  constantiy  doing 
this,  though  we  know  not  ezactiy  how  they  have  first  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  such  a  distant  exploration.    But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ants  have  wonderful  ways  of  communicating 
with  each  other,  nor  that  they  have  something  like  a  language 
of  their  own.    If  we  watch  a  party  going  to  and  fro  across  a 
path,  we  soon  observe  that  they  occasionally  stop  as  they  pasa 
each  other,  touch  one  another  with  their  feelers  or  antennas, 
and  then  continue  their  route,  much  as  we  do  ourselves  when 
we  meet  a  friend  and  have  a  chat  with  him  in  the  street.    Na- 
turalists who  have  observed  the  ways  of  ants  very  carefully  and 
constantiy  have  seen  that  when  any  calamity  has  occurred  in 
the  colony,  the  workers  will  run  about  and  tell  the  news  to 
those  at  a  distance  with  a  touch  of  their  feelers,  and  that  then 
all  who  are  so  warned  will  hurrv  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in 
order  to  set  about  repairing  it.     Perhaps   even  sounds  are 
emitted  by  ants,  and  many  other  insects,  which  are  too  fine 
and  high-pitched  for  our  ears  to  hear,  as  the  elephant  who  hears 
the  deep  notes  of  an  organ  or  drum  cannot  hear  the  high  and 
shrill  notes  of  a  pipe  or  flute.    There  have  been  oases  whero 
ants  seem  to  have  got  scent  of  some  store  of  honey,  or  treaoley 
or  sweet  preserve  within  a  house,  and  have  journeyed  a  long 
distance  m  great  numbers  to  reaoh  it,  even  making  their  way 
down  chimneys  to  get  to  the  luscious  store,  but  our  garden  ante 
are  generally  contented  with  what  they  can  find  without  doors.*' 
This  charming  book  is  beautifully  and  liberally  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts  remarkably  weU 
exeeated,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  very  Oflefol,  inBtme- 
tive,  and  entertaining  companion  to  everybody  who  has  a 
garden ;  but  0 1  Mrs.  Wood,  where  is  the  index? 


HOOPEB  &  00.*S  TBELLISES. 
Wb  have  Been  some  of  these  new  plant  treUises,  and  Meflns. 
Hooper  are  quite  justified  in  saying  that  they  an  unique  in 
appearance,  elegant  in  finish,  and  light    They  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  trelUflsa  that  they  are  without  sharp  anglw. 


ng.  a  Fig.  9. 

BO  that  that  the  training  of  plants  gracefully  is  fadlitated. 
Fig.  8  is  for  any  plant  requiring  training.  Fig.  9  is  speeially 
adapted  for  Ivy  and  other  plants  of  similar  habit. 


OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS— NIGHTSHADES. 

I  THINK  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  family 
of  plants  than  the  Nightshades,  especially  that  section  now 
under  notice.  For  decorative  purposes,  for  pot  culture,  also 
for  beds,  borders,  or  rockwork,  the  Nierembeigias  are  admiraUj 
adapted.  They  are  said  by  some  to  be  hardy,  but  in  the 
localities  where  I  have  cultivated  them  I  have  had  to  treat 
Nierembergia  gracilis  as  half-hardy,  yet  it  is  easily  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  any  cool  and  moderately  dry  struetuio 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  well- 
drained  pots  and  very  sandy  soil.  If  inserted  in  the  summer 
and  autunm  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  they  may  be  potted-off 
in  eprisg,  and  grown-on  in  pots,  or  they  may  be  planted  where 
required.  This  is  a  charming  plant  for  edgings,  vases,  or 
baskets ;  it  is  appreciated  wherever  it  is  met  with  on  aeoonnt 
of  its  graceful  habit  and  lovely  flowers. 

N.  calycina  is  a  neat  and  attractive  plant,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  nor  so  freely  cultivated  as  it  ought  to 
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be.  N.  frntesoans,  too,  is  an  acquisition  that  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by ;  it  is  of  mnoh  taller  growth  than  the  preceding,  of 
good  habit,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  account  where  border 
flowers  are  eared  for.  It  ought  to  be  in  all  collections. 
N.  Yeitohii  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  a  place  in  very  choice  selections  of  rock 
plants.  But  I  claim  the  pahn  for  N.  riyularis,  which  is  quite 
hardy.  In  my  estimation  this  is  one  of  the  choicest  hardy 
herbaoeous  plants  that  we  possess.  When  well  established  in 
a  nioe  moist  situation  on  a  rockery  or  border,  its  beautiful 
flowers  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  This  species  is  of  recent 
introduction,  and  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  all  collections 
of  border  flowers.  It  may  be  increased  by  division,  cuttings, 
and  seed. 

Sandy  loam  and  peat  with  well-decomposed  vegetable  matter 
well  mixed  together  will  grow  all  the  Nieremberglas  well.— 
Vkbitis. 

EUPHOBBIA  OFFIOINABUM. 
W«  have  been  appealed  to  to  give  the  speoifie  name  of  a 
*  •  prickly  fleshy  Oaetus.''    The  plant  is  not  a  Cactus  at  all,  but 


species  now  figured  and  the  well-known  and  popular  stove 
plant  Euphorbia  jaoquinisflora  (fulgens)  to  appreciate  the 
extreme  dissimilarity  of  the  different  members  of  this  great 
family— BO  great  as  to  number  upwards  of  2500  species.  The 
example  figured  is  a  stove  plant,  and  was  introduced  from 
Africa  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  but  it  will  grow  well  in 
vineries  if  the  plant  is  kept  dry  during  the  winker  and  has  the 
soil  and  treatment  usually  afforded  to  Cactuses.  It  is  only  in 
old  gardens  that  plants  are  found,  and  where  they  have  been 
permitted  to  exist  as  "belonging  to  the  place;"  but  now 
curious  succulent  plants  are  more  cared  for  than  they  have 
been  during  recent  years,  and  are  again  thought  worthy  of 
cultural  attention. 

The  Euphorbias  possess  great  medicinal  properties,  and, 
according  to  Endlicher,  Euphorbia  offidnamm  is  the  plant 
that  King  Juba  discovered  m  Barbaiy,  and  named  aftor  his 
physician,  who  was  brother  to  Musa.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  India,  and  is  one  of  those  Cactus-looking  species, 
without  leaves,  with  erect,  thick,  fleshy  stem  and  branches, 
having  the  appearance  of  candelabra;  each  branch  is  ter- 
minated by  a  red  flower,  and  is  covered  with  knobs,  from 
which  issue  sharp  spines.  This  is  the  species  supposed  to 
yield  euphorbium,  although  E.  canaiiensis  and  E.  antiquorum 
have  also  been  given  as  its  sources.  This  is  obtained  by 
maldng  incisions  in  the  plant,  from  which  flows  an  abundance 
of  acrid  milky  juice  that  concretes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Bruce  states  that  he  met  with  it  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  is 
called  Kolquall,  and  says  that  when  the  l^anches  become  old 
and  withered,  instead  of  milk  they  contain  a  powder  so  acrid 
and  piquant  that  it  causes  sneezing  by  merely  shaking  them ; 
this  powder  is  euphorbium. 


OLD  TBEES. 


jPig.  10.— BaphorUa  offldnarnm. 

the  mistake  of  our  correspondent  is  pardonable,  for  the  re- 
semblance of  this  Euphorbia  to  a  Cactus  is  sufficient  to  mis- 
lead the  ozdinaxy  observer.    We  have  only  to  glance  at  the 


Mistakes,  when  faithfully  chronicled,  afford  great  instruction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  remembering  my  own  errors 
and  observing  the  errors  of  others  that  I  have  derived  more 
substantial  information  than  has  been  afforded  by  successes. 
Failures,  with  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  therefrom  ^ 
are  more  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory  than  are  successes, 
for  an  accident  or  a  narrow  escape  from  serious  fnlury  is  re- 
membered for  a  lifetime.  There  are  few,  especially  gaidenem, 
who  in  a  long  period  of  practice  have  not  committed  many 
and  serious  mistakes,  and  which  now  stand  out  as  danger 
signals. 

A  man  who  can  boast  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  is  not 
likely  to  have  made  many  experiments,  or  to  have  risen  above 
th»  degree  of  mediocrity.  Yet  how  seldom  we  see  mistakes 
acknowledged,  as  if  the  admission  of  them  was  derogatory  to 
a  man's  dignity,  forgetting  that  by  ignoring  ttiem  Uie  most 
valuable  of  life's  lessons  are  lost,  and  that  by  admitting  them 
a  manly  act  is  done  and  a  great  service  rendered  to  those  who 
are  ever  liable  to  similar  errors. 

Our  genial  mentor,  *''  Wiltbhibk  Bectob,"  has  in  his  *'  greet- 
ings" grappled  witii  the  subject  of  fruits,  and  has  assailed 
my  conservatism  of  '*  old  trees."  The  rector  speiJu  of  the 
trees  as  moss-eovered,  scrubby,  cankered,  ugly,  &c. ,  and  desires 
their  removal  and  replacement  by  pyramids  in  poor  men's 
gardens.  Our  friend's  remarks  are  theoretically  sound,  and 
axe  prompted  by  the  best  motives ;  but  I  can  bring  some  hard 
practice  to  bear  on  the  matter  which  **  Wiltshibx  Beoiob  " 
has  not  experienced.  In  order  to  do  this  I  am  tempted  to  fall 
into  the  autobiographical  groove. 

I  was  bom  under  a  poor  man's  roof,  and  can  well  remember 
when  a  family  of  nine  had  to  subsist  on  the  **  breadwinner's  " 
earnings  of  lOf.  a-week.  Before  the  cottage  grew  two  old 
Apple  trees  gaunt,  scraggy,  and  ugly,  but— they  paid  the 
rent.  In  due  time  I  became  a  gardener,  and  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-two  was  promoted  from  foreman  in  **  my  lord's  " 
garden  to  chief  in  the  **  squire's."  Of  course  I  knew  a  great 
deal  (more  than  I  do  now),  and  my  father  was  persuaded  to 
let  me  **  improve "  his  garden  by  uprooting  one  of  the  old 
monarchs,  grafting  the  other,  and  planting  as  oompensation  a 
dozen  pyramids  in  (of  course,  as  I  was  young  then)  as  many 
different  sorts.  I  further  stipulated  to  pay  the  rent  until  the 
young  trees  came  **  into  profit."  SequeL^I  had  to  pay  that 
rent  for  ten  years,  or  just  £40.  Had  the  young  trees  been  all 
of  one  sort,  as  Lord  Suffield,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  or  any  other  free-bearing  kiud,  I 
should,  no  doubt,  have  saved  fully  £20;  but  the  sorts  coming 
in  one  after  the  other— a  dozen  of  this  and  a  peck  of  that, 
brought  no  useful  and  substantial  return  to  compensate  for 
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the  fifty  to  Bizly  peeks  which  were  oommonly  yielded  hy  the 
old  trees.  Further,  when  the  fmit  again  paid  the  rent  the 
greater  portion  was  produeed  by  the  old  tree  that  had  been 
ent  down  and  grafted.  The  eoionB  did  not  grow,  bat  the  old 
stump  pnt  fortti  yigorons  shoots,  whioh  are  now  indtfnl 
brandies,  and  I  cannot  predict  how  long  it  will  continue  to 
yield  Taluable  fndt. 

Many  a  gnarled  old  orchard  tree  may  hiTite  npooting ;  it  is 
moss-ooTered,  and  apparently  exhausted,  but  the  real  fact  is 
its  energies  are  crippled  and  its  channels  of  life  obstructed ; 
remove  the  obstruction,  and  note  its  liberated  power.  It  puts 
forth  new  leaves,  new  branches,  new  roots,  and  new  fruit.  If 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  healthy  and  the  kind  is  good,  yet  the 
produce  still  trashy,  cut  it  down  and  do  not  graft,  and  in  the 
poor  man*s  garden  the  old  tree  will  be  more  profitable  than 
the  young  pyramid.  If  the  kind  is  not  good,  of  course  graft. 
Bither  plan  is  preferable  to  uprooting— that  is,  if  the  old  stem 
is  healuiy. 

The  dozen  pyramids  which  I  planted  twenty  years  ago  are 
now  fruitful  trees,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  pyramids.  They 
have  gone  the  way  such  trees  usually  go  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  only  pruning  they  receive  behig  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  lower  branches  until  the  trees  become  useful 
standards,  needuag  (which  in  such  places  they  cannot  receive) 
no  summer-pinching,  but  forming  natural  spurs  on  natural 
trees.  Pyramids,  where  they  can  have  skilled  attention,  are 
both  profitable  and  attractive,  but  I  cannot  resist  recommend- 
ing old-fashioned  standards  as  the  trees  to  fill  the  markets 
with  useful  fruit,  and  pay  the  poor  man's  rent :  hence  it  is 
that  I  plead  for  **  old  trees,"  and  enter  my  protest  against 
their  hasty  and  wholesale  destruction.  Benovate,  I  urge  em- 
phatically,  but  do  not  destroy. 

I  once  committed  an  error  on  a  larger  scale.  The  orchard 
in  my  new  charge  was  an  old  one;  the  trees  were  moBsy, 
scraggy,  and  ugly.  As  is  common,  between  the  young  man 
and  old  trees  there  was  no  bond  of  sympathy.  Their  removal 
fras  urged ,  and  a  new  plantation  coveted.  But  the  old  master, 
wiser  than  the  young  man,  insisted  on  the  work  being  done 
**  by  halves."  Half  were  accordingly  destroyed,  and  new  trees 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  at  an  auction  sale.  They  were 
planted,  and  are  fine  trees  now,  but  they  were  not  **  true  to 
name,"  and  but  for  the  old  trees  which  were  not  destroyed  the 
fruit  lupply  for  the  establishment  would  still  be  far  below  the 
requirements. 

Those  are  lessons  which  should  not  be  lost.  They  speak 
with  all  the  force  of  dearly  bought  practice.  Never  trust  to 
dieap  trees ;  never  destroy  the  old  until  you  have  proved  the 
new. 

I  have  yet  another  example  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
"improvements"  which  involve  extensive  fruit-tree  destruc- 
tion. In  the  parish  adjoining  my  abode  is  the  seat  of  a  noble- 
man of  very  lugh  rank.  He  had  other  seats,  and  seldom  was 
in  residence  here,  yet  here  were  the  family  fmit  preserves. 
The  trees  were  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  ugly. 
They  no  doubt  also  impoverished  much  ground,  but  they  tdso 
yielded  tons  of  serviceable  fruit.  A  young  gardener  was  in- 
stalled in  charge.  He  was  a  persevering,  industrious,  and 
able  man,  but,  like  many  others,  judged  too  hastily,  and  *<  im- 
proved" too  quickly.  The  old  trees  were  to  him  an  eyesore; 
their  appearance  could  refiect  no  credit  on  his  management ; 
they  ladEcd  form,  symmetry,  and  vigour.  He  longed  for  trees 
of  modem  mould  which  would  refiect  in  their  forms  their 
manager's  skill.  These  he  obtained ,  but,  unfortunately,  before 
proving  them  he  destroyed  the  old.  Some  he  pruned,  others 
he  grafted,  and  many  he  uprooted.  The  following  year  the 
call  for  fmit  could  not  be  answered  except  by  assurances  of 
the  precocious  character  of  the  new  trees ;  but  another  year 
brought  another  failure,  and  then  a  third.  The  irate  nobleman 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  the  career  of  a  promising  young 
man  was  cut  short  by  dismissiU.  The  destruction  of  the  old 
trees  was  unpardonable,  and  the  misdirected  energies  of  an 
able  man  were  lost,  his  hopes  of  fame  blighted,  and  he  has 
since  struggled  on  in  obscurity. 

I  have  said,  Bather  than  destroy  renovate.  A  great  deal  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  old  fruit-tree  restoration  that  is  left 
undone.  The  lichens  are  tolerated  year  after  year  to  lux- 
uriate on  the  branches,  appropriating  the  juices  of  the  tree, 
robbing  it  of  Bustenance,  ahnost  of  life.  The  moss-covered 
bark  of  neglected  trees  has  an  analogy  in  the  ekin  affections 
of  animals,  and  neither  can  fiourish  so  long  as  the  evil  is 
suffered  to  remain.  The  cleaning  of  the  bark  of  old  trees  is 
directly  beneficial,  and  if  nothing  further  is  done  than  that 


their  improved  state  becomes  shortly  manifest.  Lichens  are 
easily  destroyed— first,  if  very  bad,  roughly  scraping  the 
branches  and  then  dressing  them  thoroughly  with  fresh  lime, 
dusting  the  trees  when  tiie  branches  are  wet.  Lime  also 
mixed  with  water,  in  whioh  at  the  least  a  pound  of  Bait  has 
been  dissolved  to  each  pailful,  will  destroy  the  parasites  if 
applied  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  will  not  only  not  injure 
the  trees,  but  cannot  fall  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
glaring  white  colour,  if  objectionable,  may  be  toned  down  by 
soot,  or  a  colourless  bark-cleanser  is  afforded  by  a  strong 
mixture  of  brine  and  soft  soap.  The  removal  of  the  exhaustive 
enorastation  of  moss,  especially  from  the  young  branches, 
permits  an  increase  of  food  to  the  tree  both  from  the  earth 
and  air,  imparting  to  it  additional  sustenance  and  strength, 
which  it  will  Bhow  by  healthier  foliage  and  better  fruit. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  old  trees  require  and  deserve.  They 
require  pruning;  some  gently,  some  violently.  On  the  head- 
ing-down of  old  fruit  trees  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the 
plantations  of  forest  trees.  Who  has  not  observed  the  vigor- 
ous upBpringing  of  fresh  growth  from  the  old  stook  of  recently 
felled  broad-foliaged  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens,  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  the  Firs,  being  exceptions? 

Fruit  trees  are  amenable  to  the  same  mode  of  resuscitation. 
Healthy  trunks  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  orchards,  and 
Pears,  Plums,  and  especially  Peaches  on  walls  will,  if  cut  down 
to  a  convenient  part,  break  fresh  growth  and  cover  space,  and 
bear  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  much  more  quickly  than  will 
young  trees.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  dismember  the 
trees  so  thoroughly,  but  it  is  as  well  that  we  forget  not  that  it 
may  be  done  if  necessary,  as  it  certify  might  be  more  fre- 
quently than  it  is,  with  undoubted  advantage  to  trees  and 
owners.  It  is  well  known  that  an  old  Apple  or  Pear  tree  of,  it 
may  be,  a  century  old  will,  if  grafted,  put  on  a  new  head,  grow 
vigorously,  and  bear  after  the  manner  of «  young  tree ;  yet  do 
we  not  forget  that  if  the  old  stem  was  not  grafted  that  it  would 
push  fresh  growth  of  its  own  kind,  which  would  grow  as  freely 
as  do  the  scions,  of  which  it  becomes  the  foster-parent  7 

Now  for  some  more  gentle  pruning.  Much  has  been  said  on 
the  necessity  of  thinning  the  branches  of  old  fruit  trees.  **  Open 
out  the  centres  of  such  trees  and  let  the  light  and  air  do  their 
beneficent  work,"  is  oft-repeated  advice,  and  has  a  tempting 
sound.  Here  again  the  theory  is  good,  but  practice  is  needful 
to  apply  it  to  a  profitable  purpose.  We  must  not  go  to  work 
hastily  and  without. due  thought.  First  consider  if  it  is  pos- 
sible that  by  exposing  the  interior  brandies  of  an  old  fruit 
tree,  which  have  been  enveloped  in  semi-darkness  for  half  a 
century,  to  the  sun  and  air  we  can  clothe  these  old  branches 
with  fruitful  spurs.  In  ninetv-nine  csbcs  out  of  a  hundred 
this  hoped-for  result  is  not  achieved,  and  if  the  tree  so  operated 
upon  is  isolated,  and  on  all  sides  exposed,  the  probability  is 
that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  a  violent  thinning  of  its 
branches.  I  well  know  that  I  have  done  great  injury  to  more 
than  one  old  tree  by  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to  an  ideal  condition. 
I  have  cut  away  parts  that  were  fruitful  to  admit  light  to  the 
fruitless  branches;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  after  twenty 
years  of  waiting  I  find  these  branches  (except  at  their  extre- 
mities) froitless  still.  I  have  thus  not  made  the  barren  parts 
fruitful  while  I  have  reduced  the  fmit-producing  parts  of  the 
tree.  I  was  only  a  radical  then  and  proceeded  in  a  radical 
manner.  I  am  older  now,  and  have  found  that  we  cannot  make 
the  interior  of  a  tree  fruitful  except  by  a  full  exposure  of  all 
its  parts  to  the  light  and  air  from  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

An  isolated  old  tree  bearing  heavy  crops  of  useful  fruit 
should  be  gently  pruned  by  cutting  awsy  only  unfruitful  parts, 
leaving  its  outer  surface  as  Nature  has  formed  it,  and  the  tree 
itself  will  present  more  leaves  to  the  light  and  to  a  more  profit- 
able purpose,  than  we  can  effect  by  the  "  assistance"  of  thin- 
ning. Thai  is  what  failures  as  well  as  successes  have  taught 
me  in  regard  to  old  trees  standing  alone  and  exposed. 

With  trees  that  are  sheltered,  as  in  large  orchards,  danger 
by  overthinniDg  is  not  so  great.  Indeed,  if  a  liberal  thinking 
of  the  branches  in  such  cases  is  followed  by  another  important 
operation  much  good  may  be  accomplished.  If  we  can  admit 
the  light  more  freely  we  foster  a  shorter-jointed  and  more 
fruitful  growth  on  crowded  trees.  But  pruning  alone  will  not 
do  this ;  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  followed  by  the  supple- 
mental work  of  rubbing.  Perhaps  that  is  not  an  orthodox 
term  and  may  not  be  found  in  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary  *' 
of  the  young  professional ;  never  mind,  it  is  still  expressive  of 
the  useful  practice  of  an  old  practitioner.  Suppose  a  man  in 
the  winter  months  takes  one-third  of  the  wood  from  an  old 
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tree,  what  i0  the  direet  ooiuseqiienoe  of  the  thinning?  It  is 
this — ^From  eaeh  *'  oat  *'  three,  bnt  more  likely  half-a-dozen, 
badfl  will  pneh  yonng  ehoota,  and,  if  left  alone,  will  form  fresh 
branohee,  and  in  two  or  three  yean  the  tree  is  more  OTer- 
crowded  than  ever.  Thonsands  of  trees,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  haye  been  made  thicker  by  thinning ;  in  fact,  that  is  a 
resnlt  that  mast  inevitably  follow  if  the  winter  thinning  is  not 
followed  hy  sprhig  and  snmmer  **  rabbing.*'  Most  essential  is 
it  this  should  follow  the  pruning  of  old  trees,  but  seldom  is  it 
done.  I^  simply  consists  of  rabbing  off  the  young  growths 
that  clothe  the  branches  when  such  growths  are  about  an  inch 
long;  it  can  be  done  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  a  man  will 
do  more  in  half  an  hour  to  preserve  the  openness  of  the  tree 
than  we  could  accomplish  in  half  a  day  with  the  saw  and 
praning  knife.  Winter  pruning,  if  not  followed  by  this  simple 
gtunmer  dressing,  is  work  only  half  done,  or  worse.  When  I 
see  a  tree  unusually  dense— its  interior  choked  with  a  network 
of  branches,  useless  and  fmitless— I  have  always  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  **  thinning ;  *'  rab  off  the  after-growth 
and  such  a  result  never  follows. 

Something  may  be  said  on  assisting  the  roots  of  **  old  trees ; " 
also  on  the  renovation  of  wall  trees,  for  in  these,  too,  I  have 
made  mistakes  and  seen  mistakes  made  by  others,  which  I  will 
qaote  on  a  fatore  occasion. 

Mr.  Lnokhurst,  the  young-tree  champion,  is  also  an  old  tree- 
preserver.  I  happen  to  have  seen  Mr.  Lnckhurst*s  yonng  trees, 
and  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  looked  at  such  trees  at 
five  years  old.  He,  at  any  rate,  does  not  defend  the  old  because 
the  young  trees  have  failed  him,  and  his  testimony  is,  conse- 
quently, the  more  valuable. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Luckhurst's  letter  is  especially  suggestive— 
that  in  reference  to  moss  on  the  bark.  He  asserts  that  lichens 
do  no  harm  on  the  **  old  bark,*'  but  urges  their  destruction  on 
the  "  smaller  branches.*'  Do  not  we  dress  treee  at  the  wrong 
end  ?  How  often  do  we  find  their  stems  limewashed,  while  the 
"smaller  branches"  are  moss-covered?  That  is  palpably 
wrong.  I  believe  I  have  never  expended  my  labour  more 
profitably  io  my  employer,  and  with  greater  benefit  to  his 
trees,  than  when,  mounted  on  a  tall  ladder  on  a  still,  foggy 
morning,  I  have  poured  the  lime  dust  among  the  fruit-bearing 
twiglets,  making  them  and  myself  as  white  as  a  miller.  It  is 
the  tops  of  old  trees  that  require  dreasiag — those  fruit-bear- 
ing parts  which  are  so  systematioally  left  to  the  lichens,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  may  take  care  of  themselves.— 
Badicai*  Gonsbbvative. 


POBTBAITS  OP  PLANTS,  PLOWEBS,  and  PBDIT. 

GucTTins  SATivus  var.  Sikkiuenbis.  Nat.  ord,  ducurbitaoeffi. 
Linn.,  Monoeeia  Monaddphia. — ^The  fruit  is  yellow,  densely 
spotted  with  brownish  red.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  **  Tills  singular 
form  of  the  common  Cucumber,  though  very  commonly  colti- 
vat«)d  in  the  Eastern  Himalayan  Mountains,  appears  never  to 
have  been  noticed  horticulturally  or  botanically  till  I  found  it 
in  Sikkim  in  1848,  and  whence  I  brought  drawings  and  speci- 
mens to  England.  These  were  described  by  N.  Naudin  in 
1859,  in  his  essay  on  the  species  and  varieties  of  Cueumis  in 
the  *Annales  des  Sciences  Katurelles,'  under  the  name  of 
Ck>neombre  de  Sikkim ;  and  he  says  of  it  that  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Cucumber  known  to  him, 
whether  for  the  length  or  for  the  bulk  of  its  fruit,  which  I 
have  found  to  attain  1^  foot  in  length  and  a  girth  of  15  inches. 
It  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Sikkim  and  in  the  Nepal  Hima- 
laya, up  to  5000  feet  elevation,  in  prodigious  quantities.  It 
ripens  in  July  and  August,  or  earlier  at  lower  elevations,  when 
the  fruits  are  sold  in  the  markets  and  eaten  raw  by  the  natives 
of  all  ages,  as  well  as  cooked.  So  abundant  were  they  in  the 
year  1848  that  for  days  together  I  saw  gnawed  fruits  lying  by 
the  natives'  paths  by  thousands,  and  evei^  man,  woman,  and 
child  seemed  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  devouring  them. 

"The  Sikkim  Cucumber  was  first  fruited  in  England  by 
Major  Trevor  Clarke,  who  believed  that  he  had  fertilised  it 
with  the  pollen  of  the  Telegraph  Cucumber.  By  some  blunder, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  Melon-like  appearance  of  Major  Trevor 
Clarke's  fruit,  which  was  sent  to  Eew,  and  from  which  plants 
were  raised,  it  is  described  in  the  Oardener'i  Chronicle  as  a 
hybrid  between  the  Melon  and  the  Cucumber— a  cross  which 
has  never  been  effected.  On  its  fruiting  at  Kew  shortly  after- 
wards  I  recognised  it  as  my  Sikkim  plant,  and  the  statement 
as  to  its  hybrid  origin  was  corrected  in  a  succeeding  number 
of  the  Chronicle  (1875,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303).  It  flowered  in  the 
Tropical  Economic  House  in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripened  in 


August,  when  it  attracted  great  attention  from  its  size,  singu- 
lar form,  and  colour. 

"In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  mention  here  that 
the  origin  of  the  common  Cucumber,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
unknown,  is  in  all  probability  the  C.  Hardwickii,  Rojfle,  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  which  inhabits  the  sub-trepical  region 
of  the  range  from  Eumaon  to  SiUdm.  This  opmion,  founded 
on  specimens  gathered  by  myself  in  the  latter  country,  is  also 
adopted  by  M.  Naudin,  upon  the  same  materials  (Ann.  So.  Nat., 
I.C.,  p.  30).  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are 
almost  identiofJ,  but  the  fruit  of  C.  Hardwickii  is  small, 
smooth,  and  very  bitter;  it  is,  however,  striped  with  white 
and  green,  a  very  usual  character  with  the  Sikkim  cultivated 
Cucumbers."— (Boe.  Mag.,  U  6206.) 

NicoTUNA  TABAOUM  voT,  FBUTicosA.  Nat,  ord.,  Solauaocie. . 
Linn,,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Flowers  pink.— *<  A  very  little 
known  plant,  though  introduced  into  England  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  admirably  flgured  by  Philip  l£iller,F.B.S., 
gardener  to  the  Apothecaries  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea,  in  his  flne  folio  work  illustrative  of  *  the  most  beauti- 
ful, useful,  and  uncommon  plants  published  in  his  Gardener's 
Dictionary.'  Miller  describes  it  as  growing  naturally  in 
Guinea,  whence  he  received  the  seeds,  jmd  as  being  cultivated 
in  the  Brazils  and  sent  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  *  Sweet- 
scented  Tobacco.'  Dunal,  in  De  CandoUe's  <Prodromus,' 
gives  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  its  native  country  on  the 
authority  of  LinnsBus,  where,  however,  no  spedee  of  we  genus 
has  been  found  in  a  wild  state."— (IM(2.,  t.  6207.) 

Masdevallu  bphippium.  Nat,  ord,,  Orchidace«.  Linn,, 
Gynandria  Monandria.— "  Dr.  Beichenbaoh  observes  of  it  that 
it  is  a  highly  curious  one ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  different  from 
any  hitherto  flgured  in  this  work,  especially  in  the  lateral 
sepals,  that  form  a  deeply  concave  bowl-shaped  body,  of  a 
remarkable  rufous-brown  colour,  and  are  thoroughly  united 
even  to  the  base  of  their  long  yellow  tail-like  tips,  which  curve 
away  from  one  another  in  a  singular  manner.  The  inside  of 
the  united  sepals  is,  moreover,  traversed  by  flVe  corrugated 
ribB  or  keels,  that  meet  at  the  apex  of  the  body,  leaving  deep 
concavities  between  them. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber,  of  the  Old  HaU,  Spon- 
don,  Derby,  for  this  fine  species,  which  he  sent  to  Eew  in 
March  last,  with  the  information  that  it  was  grown  in  a  house 
with  a  day  temperature  of  65**  Fahr.,  and  a  night  one  of  52''  to 
60^*,  and  was  watered  but  sparingly,  a  fiower  having  been 
spoiled  previously  by  over-watering.  Dr.  Bttchenbaoh  states 
that  it  was  first  discovered  at  Loxa  by  the  late  Dr.  Erause, 
who  sent  it  to  Meesrs.  Backhouse,  and  that  it  has  subsequently 
been  obtained  from  Antioquia  and  Medellin  by  Mr.  Wallis  and 
others."— (IWi.,  t.  6208.) 

Blandtobdia  FLAM1C8A  var,  PBiNGBFS.  Nat,  ord.,  LihaoesB. 
Linn.,  Hezandria  Monogynia.— A  variety  of  B.  fiammea,  but 
<*  for  horticultural  purposes  it  is  a  much  finer  plant.  The  bright 
crimson  of  the  tube  and  pedicel  form  a  very  effective  contrast 
with  the  bright  yellow  of  the  segments;  so  that,  size  of  flower 
and  colouring  both  taken  into  account,  it  may  safely  be  said 
to  be  for  decorative  purposes  the  finest  of  the  known  Biand- 
fordias.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Bull  from  New 
South  Wales  about  1873,  and  was  exhibited  by  hun  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  summer  of  1875."— (I&W.,  t.  6209.) 

Andbosaoi  BABioHTosA.  Nat.  ovd.,  PrimulaceeB.  Linn., 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Flowers  pink.—*'  An  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  rockwork  plants,  hardy  and  a  very 
free  grower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Western 
Himalaya,  and  was  first  found  in  Central  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Dr.  WaUich,  then  in  Calcutta,  about  the  year  1820,  by 
the  resident  at  the  Nepalese  Court,  the  Hon.  E.  Gardner. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  found  further  west  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  in  Eumaon,  at  an  elevation  of  11-12,000  feet,  and  on 
the  Zoji  La  Pass,  north  of  Kashmir,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  at  about 
tbe  same  height  above  the  sea.  Our  plant  was  raised  from 
seed  collected  by  Dr.  Bellew  (who  aooompanied  Forsyth's 
mission  to  Yarkand),  at  the  same  locality  as  Dr.  Thomson's 
came  from,  and  it  was  fiowered  first  and  beautifully  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Anderson-Henry,  at  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  Edmburgh,  and 
subsequently  at  Kew,  but  in  far  less  perfection  than  in  the 
northern  dime.  As  a  spring  bloomer,  fiowering  in  April,  it 
will  prove  a  most  welcome  accession  to  the  hardy  herbaceous 
border,  and  it  is  propagated  with  great  ease  by  its  runners, 
which  spread  all  round  the  plant  and  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot  in  profusion."— (I6ii.,  t.  6210.) 

Apple— Paul'*  Imperial  Craft.— "Specimens  of  this  very 
ornamental  fruit  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington   in 
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September,  1874,  by  Meiers.  FatQ  &  Son  of  Oheshimt.  Fruit 
ronndiah  oUate,  ebout  1}  inch  in  diameter,  with  nameroas 
shallow  ridges,  most  eyident  towards  the  eye ;  stalk  half  an  inch 
to  three-qnarteis  long,  set  in  a  moderately  deep  aonte  hollow ; 
eve  prominent,  with  long  aonte  oalyz-lobes,  set  in  a  broad 
shallow  enp.  Skin  yellow,  almost  wholly  eoyered  with  bright 
red,  the  outer  part  more  deeply  ooloored,  Teiy  deep  oiimson, 
with  a  thm  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  tender,  and  mode- 
rately joioy,  with  a  fresh  and  rather  rough  acidity. 

<*  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  have  obligingly  eommnnicated  the 
following  partionlars  respecting  this  very  ornamental  fmit- 
bearing  plant : — 

"  *  The  Imperial  Grab  was  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  B.  Laing 
of  the  Twickenham  Nnrsery,  a  cross  between  the  Bed  Astra- 
ohan  Apple  and  Siberian  Grab.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Lahig, 
it  was  accidental,  the  two  trees  standing  with  interlaoed 
branches  in  one  of  the  old  walled  squares  of  the  nursery.  It 
fruited,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Fomological  Society's  meet- 
ing about  the  year  1665,  where  it  was  much  admired,  but  did 
not  receive  any  official  recognition.  Struck  by  the  fruit  on 
the  young  grafted  trees,  which  I  saw  and  admired  three  or 
four  years  successively,  I  persuaded  Mr.  Laing  to  let  my  firm 
send  it  out  in  conjunction  with  him.  Hence  when  distributed 
in  1869  it  became  generally  known  as  Paul's  Imperial  Grab. 
Its  handsome  foliage  and  vigorous  habit,  coupled  with  the 
brilliantly  tinted  fruit,  have  gained  for  it  general  favour.  The 
fruit  almost  declares  its  parentage,  so  vividly  is  it  coloured, 
while  the  Astraohan- Apple  blood  gives  it  the  quality  of  being 
the  earliest-ripening  of  the  Grabs.  It  makes  a  handsome 
standard  or  free  pyramidal  bush.  Miss  Laing  adds:— "The 
fruits  preserved  in  various  ways  like  the  Siberian  Grab  make 
an  agreeable  and  ornamental  dessert  dish ;  they  may  be  also 
preserved  like  Morello  Cherries,  in  gin,  with  a  flavour  of 
brandy,  or  boiled  in  syrup.*  "—(FlorUt  and  Pomologist,  8  s., 
ix.,  18.) 

MELBOUBJ^E  HALL, 

TEE  BESmENGE  OF  W.  D.  FANE,  ESQ. 

Melboubhb  is  a  small  market  town  of  Derbyshire,  contain- 
ing about  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Trent,  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire.  It  is 
eight  miles  from  Derby,  and  is  easily  reached  by  railway,  since 
there  is  a  branch  line  opened  which  runs  through  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch.  The  whole  district  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
traveller.  At  Ashby-de-la-Zoucfa,  only  seven  miles  distant,  are 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Zouches;  while 
within  an  hour's  walk  of  Melbourne  Hall  is  Galke  Abbey,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Sir  John  Harper  Grewe ;  also  Gole  Orton 
Hall,  so  recently  figured  in  these  pages ;  and  Staunton  Harold, 
the  costly  seat  of  Earl  Ferrers. 

Melbourne  is  noted  for  its  fertile  market  gardens.  Straw- 
berries are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  we  are  told  that 
forty  tons  are  sent  to  Derby  and  other  towns  during  the  sea- 
son. It  is  from  this  place  that  Viscount  Melbourne  derived 
his  title,  as  well  as  the  thriving  city  of  Melbourne  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's far-off  dominions  of  Australia.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  Melbourne  Hall  has  been  the 
residence  of  two  Prime  Sunisters  whose  titles  have  become 
extinct — ^Lords  Melbourne  and  Palmerston. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Goke  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  served  in  Parliament  and  held  important  offices 
under  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Thomas  so  distinguished  himself  and 
became  so  great  a  favourite  with  his  Sovereign  that  she  pre- 
sented him  with  a  pair  of  vases  that  are  placed  in  the  gardens. 
The  carriage  entrance  is  a  small  enclosure  entered  through  a 
pair  of  iron  gates.  At  each  side  of  the  gates  are  two  grand 
old  Gedars.  Passing  through  a  narrow  gate  the  visitor  finds 
himself  on  a  broad  terrace  walk,  24  feet  wide,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  Turning  to  the  left  is  the  lawn,  laid 
out  in  separate  terraces  or  parterres.  Ornamental  beds  are 
cut  out  in  the  turf,  and  groups  of  shrubs  and  single  coniferous 
plants,  with  vases  and  figures  of  fine  sculpture,  are  judiciously 
arranged  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds.  By  the  side  of  the 
central  walk  I  observed  some  grand  Bed  Gedars  25  feet  high, 
equally  fine  Irish  Tews,  and  several  dumps  of  large  Tuccas. 
At  each  comer  of  the  upper  terrace  are  two  fine  Deodars  from 
30  to  40  feet  high,  the  largest  being  90  feet  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  branches. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  several  other  Gedars  planted  at 
the  same  time  on  the  lower  terrace,  and  only  some  10  or  12  feet 


from  the  same  level,  were  killed  during  the  severe  frost  of  1860. 
while  those  on  the  upper  terrace  survived. 

On  the  lower  terrace  the  first  objects  of  interest  are  four 
Oatalpas,  fine  deciduous  trees  for  large  lawns ;  the  largest  is 
60  feet  in  the  diameter  of  its  branches.  A  little  distance  from 
this  spot  is  a  drde  of  grass,  with  a  fine  image  of  Mercury  in 
the  oentre  mounted  on  a  massive  pedestaL  A  little  lower 
down  is  the  pond  or  lake,  but  generally  called  the  canaL  At 
the  opposite  side  of  this  sheet  of  water  from  the  house  I  noticed 
an  alcove  formed  of  wrought  iron  of  most  elaborate  design, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Goke  family ;  it  was  like  a  huge 
birdcage,  and  had  stood  the  storms  of  nearly  two  hundred 
winters.  These  lawns  and  terraces  are  endrcled  with  a  Tew 
hedge  12  feet  high,  and  I  mounted  a  ladder  to  ascertain  the 
width  at  top,  when  I  found  the  hedge  to  be  10  feet  across. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pleasure  gardens  are  endrded  again  with 
a  background  of  Scotch  Firs  planted  in  the  time  of  William  m. , 
but  many  of  them  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  Leaying  the 
lower  terrace  we  come  to  a  spot  where  five  walks  branch  in 
different  directions :  three  of  them  terminate  with  fine  sculp- 
ture, or  bubbling  fountains.  Old  alcoves  are  obeerved  in  re- 
oesses  cut  in  the  Tews,  but  restored  from  time  to  time. 

Wandering  on  we  find  ourselves  on  a  gentle  eminence  with 
a  long  and  charming  avenue  at  our  very  feet.  Half-way  down 
this  long  vista  is  a  fountain  perpetually  playing.  Turning  a 
little  to  the  right  is  a  junction  of  three  glades  fianked  l^ 
gigantic  Limes  cut  every  five  years  to  the  stumps.  Beyond 
the  first  glade  across  the  park  is  another  vista,  through  rows 
of  Spanish  Ghestnuts.  From  the  second  glade  is  another 
view  cut  through  the  park  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
hills.  On  this  eminence  is  placed  one  of  the  vases  before 
named  which  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne.  It  represents 
the  four  seasons,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  modd- 
ling  in  existence.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  monogram  "  T.  G*," 
of  the  Thomas  Goke  to  whom  this  handsome  present  was 
given. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  reach  the  western  terrace,  and  here 
the  scene  is  entirely  changed  in  character.  In  one  part  of 
the  walk  is  the  Elm  avenue,  though  many  of  the  trees  are  de- 
caying with  age.  Down  in  a  deep  dell  I  noticed  some  ilne 
specimens  of  Plnus  cembra,  very  bushy,  but  not  so  propor- 
tionately high,  for  the  leaders  were  frequently  destroyed  by 
late  spring  frosts.  To  the  left  is  the  large  lake,  22  acres  in 
extent,  wiui  a  grand  irregular  margin,  an  idand  in  the  centre, 
and  on  its  surface  boats  and  waterfowl.  In  a  seduded  comer 
we  come  on  a  mineral  spring,  over  which  is  erected  a  charm- 
ing rastic  grotto  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  Lamb,  formed  of  tufa, 
stalactites,  and  spars,  and  bearing  on  a  marble  tablet  over  the 
water  the  following  lines  by  the  Hen.  George  Lamb  :— 

**  Bwt,  WMxy  Btraager,  In  thia  ahady  oat«, 
And  UBte,  il  lanffuid,  of  the  mineral  ware. 
There'a  Tirtne  in  the  Ontight ;  for  Health,  that  fllaa 
From  oiowded  dtiaa  and  their  emoky  sUeo, 
Here  lenda  her  power  from  ereiy  gUde  wad  hill, 
Strength  to  the  hreeze  and  medioine  to  the  till." 

Passing  through  groves  of  dedduous  trees  and  evergreens 
of  every  shade  we  cross  a  narrow  brook  that  intersects  the 
pleasure  grounds  in  a  subterranean  culvert,  and  empties  into 
thtf  large  lake  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
mandon.  Here  we  found  a  snug  Rose  garden ;  all  the  beds 
contained  three  rows  of  plants— standards  in  the  centre  and 
dwarfs  on  either  side. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  these  gardens  is  the  Tew 
tunnd  commonly  called  the  Lover's  Wdk.  It  is  formed  of 
an  avenue  of  Yews  150  yards  long  and  10  feet  wide.  It  is  a 
literal  tunnel,  for  the  branches  are  so  grown  and  intergrown 
one  into  the  other  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
andent  branches  can  be  pierced  with  the  rays  of  light.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds  is  the  library  garden.  At 
the  top  of  the  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  and  Gedars  is  the  muni- 
ment room,  where  it  is  said  that  Baxter  wrote  his  "  Saints' 
Best."  On  a  low  wall  near  to  the  conservatory  is  perhaps 
the  largest  Wistaria  in  England,  its  branches  extending 
800  feet.  Formerly  it  extended  860  feet,  but  the  large  Gedars 
overshadowing  its  branches  have  caused  them  to  die-off. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  about  three  acres  in  extent,  and  on 
the  walls  I  noticed  some  good  examples  of  Pears,  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Gherries.  Bound  some  of  the  quarters  were 
bush  Apples  and  Pears  that  produced  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Strawberries  here  are  extendvely  grown,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beds  fine  crops  may  be  expected  the  coming  sea- 
son.   The  usual  quarters  devoted  to  vegetables  I  found  as  well 
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filled  M  they  usually  tie  in  an  ably-managed  gentleman*! 
gttden.  In  the  Feaeh  house  I  notioed  that  the  trees  were 
planted  abont  4  leet  apart,  and  trained  as  eordons  np  the 
rafters,  and  I  was  informed  that  by  the  lyttem  good  crops  of 
frait  are  ■eonred. 

The  ehnroh  is  in  elose  proximity  to  the  Hall,  and  presents 
more  the  appearance  of  a  cathedral  than  a  parish  ehTuroh.  It 
is  of  the  Korman  period,  and  a  fine  example  of  that  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  fall  of  historic  intex^t ,  and  its  many  monn  • 
menti  and  tablets  are  worthy  of  examination.  In  one  of  the 
▼eetries  I  saw  an  old  will  which  has  to  be  read  once  a-year 
from  the  pnlpit,  and  for  which  the  minister  reccires  5«. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  grand  old  place  than  I  con- 
templated. It  wonld  betray  a  want  of  gratitude  on  my  part 
to  conclude  these  notes  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  I 
reoeiTcd  from  Ifr.  Pearoe,  the  highly  respected  head  gardener. 


and  so  on  to  Ihe  top,  where  the  manure  ought  to  be  «ivsv 
decayed  on  account  of  Ihe  plants  soon  reaching  it.  If  the  sur- 
face scil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  lay  it  up  as  rough  as  possible,^ 
and  it  will  become  pulTcrisea,  and  i«  oondition  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  mortar  rubbish  at  the  time  of  workioff 
it  down  for  planting.  Such  beds  in  well-drained  land  would 
last  for  several  years  with  the  usual  assistance  in  spring  and 
BTunmer  cultivation ;  but  if  the  beds  axe  not  to  be  permanent, 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  with  the  bottom  being  broken  up  and  manure 
added  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  always  best  to  selecta  piece  of  ground  as  open  as  possible 
and  that  is  not  permeated  by  the  roots  of  trees.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  work  Asparsgus  soil  about  too  much  before  the  beds 
are  planted,  and  that  is  why  I  advise  the  ground  beiug  prepared 
early ;  and  as  the  proper  tune  for  plantiog  is  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  forward  state  of  the  weather, 
this  will  give  fully  two  months  for  the  soil  to  be  thoroughly 
pulverised. 


Fig.  11.— MSLBOUBME  HILL. 


It  is  no  mere  compliment  to  Mr.  Pearce  to  add  that  everything 
was  in  excellent  keeping.— B. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  BUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

PBBPABDf a  ground  for  Asparagus  beds  may  very  seasonably 
form  one  of  the  operations  to  be  done  now.  It  will  be  best, 
where  two  or  more  beds  are  to  be  made,  that  the  whole  of  the 
ground  be  prepared  at  one  time,  because  though  it  is  customary 
to  leave  alleys  of  a  certain  width  between  each  bed,  the  roots 
of  the  plann  will  occupy  the  whole  space  in  time,  and  will 
therefore  be  benefited  by  that  space  bemg  enriched  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Asparagas  delights  in  a  rich,  deep,  alluvial  soU,  and  if  the 
soil  is  shallow  or  poor  it  must  be  made  good  and  deep.  Now, 
the  qnestion  of  depth  much  depends  whether  the  bed  is  to  be  a 
permanent  one,  or  whether  the  Asparagus  is  to  be  prepared  by 
a  few  seasons'  growth  for  forcing  pnrpoees.  I  apprehend  that 
as  this  vegetable  is  so  easily  and  inexpensively  forced  in  spring 
that  very  few  who  grow  it  do  not  force  it  also ;  if  so,  the  labour 
of  making  the  beds  is  very  much  lessened,  and  especially  in 
shallow  soils:  whereas,  if  permanent  beds  are  made,  most  of 
the  soil  would  have  to  be  wheeled  away  and  be  repliM)ed  by  a 
more  suitable  compost.  I  have  enriched  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  4  feet  in  places  where  it  could  be  done  by  placing  a  layer  of 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  then  diggine  it  in  and  mixing  it  well 
as  the  work  goes  on ;  then  a  layer  of  sou  and  another  of  manure, 


WAt  the  time  of  planting  level  the  soU  dowi\  as  fine  as  possible, 
then  take  8  inches  of  it  off,  lay  it  in  the  alleys,  then  lay  the 

Slants  out  in  rows,  spreading  out  the  roots  well,  and  when  all  is 
one  return  the  soU  in  a  careful  manner.    Do  the  work  during 
a  period  of  fine  weather  if  possible.— Thokas  Bxcobd. 

DOINGB  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THE  FBEBBNT  WEEK. 

KlTUHaH  OABDSN. 

Thi  work  is  well  forward  in  this  department,  and  some  ground 
that  would  have  only  been  dug  over  will  be  trenched  instead. 
It  has  been  frequently  sta^  that  our  ground  is  trenched  and 
manured  of  necessity  to  smsport  the  crops  of  vegetables  through 
the  drought  of  summer.  The  light  shallow  soil  resting  on  gravel 
becomes  exhausted  of  moisture  very  speedily;  and  unless  we 
either  water  copiously  at  a  time  when  labour  is  most  valuable 
to  us,  or  trench  and  manure  well  at  this  time  or  in  the  autumn, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  culinary  crops  are  comparative  failures. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  water  vegetables  it  is  best  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  and  mufoh  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  after. 
Heavy  day  soil  has  its  disadvsntages,  but  for  the  general  run 
of  seasons  it  is  by  far  the  best  for  kitchen-garden  crops.  For 
the  earliest  crops  the  light  soil  has  an  advantage,  as  not  only 
do  the  seeds  vegetate  more  readily,  but  the  pUmts  grow  more 
freely  afterwards.  But  the  owner  of  heavy  soil  may  do  much 
to  forward  his  crops  by  careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  alsg 
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IB  Mod  M  a&ythioff :  it  i»  often  wheeled  oot  to 
ma  boftpi  or  QMain  Mine  way  joit to  ffet  rid 
L  if  Also  srentlv  improved  by  trenohing,  bat  too 


of  diy  light  soil  jott  to  ipriaUe  along  the 
dHlk  to  obver-lnthe  loeaf.  A  lew  barrowloMi  will  go  a  long 
Wfty.    SoilframthepottingBhed,  if  itisdftedandrsM/vedfor 

this  purpose,  iiu  Mod  Ma&: 

the  ▼effiNiJile-moiiia  he 

of  it.    Heavy  ioil  ii  «1«(  „ - . ^ 

mnoh  of  the  nibeail  most  not  be  worked-np  at  onoe.  In  onr 
early  dayi  we  had  lome  training  in  a  garden  where  the  ioil  waa 
both  deep  and  heavy.  The  gardener  trenohed  deeply,  bnt  he 
had  an  opportonity  to  work-m  any  quantity  of  ataole  manure, 
with  oooainonal  dreaslDgi  from  the  vegetable-monld  heap.  When 
the  inroond  wis  dng  in  winter  it  wai  thrown  up  quite  rooghly 
or  ndged ;  when  thia  waa  forked  over  in  the  ipnng  the  aonaoe 
waa  qoite  looae  and  in  the  beat  poaiible  oonditton  for  cropping. 
The  oropa  of  vegetables  grown  m  that  garden  were  of  the  very 
beat  An  eif ort  waa  made  to  have  all  the  trenohing  and  winter 
ditfffing  done  aa  early  in  the  aeaaon  aa  poasible. 

The  early  Peaa  were  sown  before  the  frost,  whioh  oame  npon 
na  rather  suddenly  on  Wednesday  night.  The  first  erop  of 
Carrots,  Early  Horn,  are  sown  under  ground  vineries:  this 
allows  us  to  sow  muoh  earlier  than  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  in 
the  open  gronnd.  Between  the  rows  of  Carrots  Badishes  are 
sown.  The  Olive-shaped  or  Frenoh  Breakfast  Badish  is  the 
variety  most  approved,  and  it  is  sown  also  in  the  opsn  groimd 
for  suooessional  gatheiingB.  The  Badishes  are  olearea  ofF  before 
thev  do  any  injury  to  the  Carrots.  Dnring  open  weather  the 
roots  of  Ghurlio  and  Esohallota  may  be  planted  out  if  they  have 
not  been  planted  in  November.  The  ground  should  be  slightly 
ridged,  and  the  roots  be  planted  on  the  ridges  a  foot  between  the 
rows  and  about  0  inches  oetween  the  plants.  It  is  beat  to  plant 
on  ground  that  haa  been  well  manured  for  the  preceding  cm. 
Lettaoe  wHl  also  be  sown  under  glass  in  a  few  days.  Hioks^s 
Hardy  White  Cos  is  the  best  strain  of  Paris  White  Oca  we  have 
ever  had.  This  variety  also  stands  well  over  the  winter  months. 
The  plants  would  not  esoape  the  sparrows  unless  ttie  rows  were 
covered  with  Pea-protectors. 

PIKB  ROI78SS. 

We  have  a  honae  of  Queens,  a  few  of  which  sm  throwing-up, 
and  all  of  them  will  do  so  aa  soen  as  the  bottom  heat  is  inoreaaed. 
At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  honse  will  be  raised 
to  dS"*  at  night  or  even  70S  in  mild  weather.  The  fruit  will  be 
ripe  early  in  Jnne;  that  throwing-up  now  will  be  ripe  in  May. 
VentOation  is  oarmlly  attended  to  even  in  doll  weather,  with 
a  low  temperature  out  of  doors.  The  top  ventilaton  are  open  a 
very  little  an  hour  before  midday,  and  dosed  about  2  p.k.  ;  if 
they  are  opened  half  an  inch  it  will  do  the  plants  good.  To 
keep  up  the  temperatore  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  pipea  con- 
siderably;  and  until  flie  days  are  longer  it  is  better  not  to  have 
the  evaporating  troughs  fllled  with  water— that  is.  if  they  are 
oast  on  the  pipes.  If  they  are  moveable  troughs  tney  may  be 
kept  fllled  with  water,  aa  the  heat  does  not  aot  npon  it  sufficiently 
to  cause  much  vaponr  under  ordinaiy  cironmstanoes.  Suckers 
have  been  kept  cooler  than  we  liked  to  have  them  thia  winter ; 
but  it  haa  kept  them  back,  and  tbey  will  not  be  ready  to  be 

I>laoed  in  their  froiting  pots  for  at  least  six  weeks.    The  pUnts 
ook  very  well,  and  will  now  improve  rapidly. 

OTTOXTHBSB  ROUSB. 

Seeds  were  sown  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  plants  are 
now  ready  for  potting-off,  the  soil  for  potting  them  being  well 
warmed  and  moden^y  dried.  The  potting  material  at  this 
season  Is  turfy  loam  three  parts  to  one  part  of  leaf  mould.  The 
plants  do  best  if  they  are  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  When 
well  established  in  the  48-siaed  pots  the  plants  are  ready  for 
planting  out.  For  winter  Cucumbers  the  soil  ought  not  to  be 
deep,  certainly  not  more  than  a  foot  There  ougnt  also  to  be 
pleuCT  of  drainage  underneath ;  and  before  the  compost,  whioh 
ought  to  be  open,  is  placed  over  it  some  turf  with  the  grass  side 
down  must  be  laid  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  compost 
from  mixing  with  it  When  the  soil  haa  been  in  the  house  a 
week  ttie  phmts  may  be  put  out  The  trellis  to  which  they  are 
trained  should  be  a  foot  from  the  glass.  Sometimes  the  trellis 
U  made  of  wood,  but  this  eauses  it  to  be  necessarily  heavy,  and 
to  exclude  light  A  Ught  trellis  of  ironwork  is  much  better.  It 
is  a  little  more  expensive  at  first,  but  much  more  oonvonient,  to 
have  the  trellia  made  moveable. 


We  hnve  placed  a  second  lot  of  Black  Prince  in  an  early  vinery 
with  a  temperatore  of  66**.  We  would  rather  that  it  had  been 
46^  to  begin  with,  but  the  temperature  cannot  be  altered  for  a 
few  Strawberry  plants.  There  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture, 


rise  of  6^  by  day ,  or  109  if  the  days  have  been  mild  with  a  Uttle 
sunshine.  The  days  and  nights  are  now  oold  with  cutting  east 
winds,  and  the  lower  temoerature  only  has  been  kept  up.  In 
our  house  are  a  few  Orohlos,  such  aa  Phalmopais  and  Oypi- 
pediums,  that  require  a  winter  temperature  of  OO^  to  65^.  Ne- 
penthes Bafflesiana  also  requires  a  high  winter  temperature. 
The  bulk  of  the  plants  would  be  much  better  in  a  temperature 
of  66? :  they  rest  better,  are  more  easily  kept  free  from  insect 
pests,  and  start  more  strongly  into  growth  when  a  higher  tem- 
perature is  kept  up  from  the  1st  of  March  onwards.  Foinsettias 
that  have  finishect  flowering,  or  rather  that  have  lost  their  floral 
braota,  will  be  removed  into  a  honse  with  a  lower  temperature 
and  rather  drier  atmosphere.  They  have  made  a  splenoid  show 
for  us  this  year.  We  had  scores  of  heads  with  from  thirty  to 
forty  floral  bracts  to  each,  and  thftt  measured  from  a  foot  to 
16  inches  across. 

We  commence  repotting  specimens  of  any  hardwooded  plants 
that  require  it  this  month,  and  would  already  have  done  so  if 
the  weather  had  not  changed.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  planta  the  potting  must  be  done  carefully, 
and  smtable  compost  must  be  used.  Dipladenias,  Bondeletias, 
Passifloras,  Euphorbias,  and  indeed  the  largest  proportion  of 
hardwooded  stove  planta,  thrive  best  in  a  oompost  of  about  two 
parts  turfy  peat  to  one  of  turfy  loam.  Both  tne  loam  and  peat 
should  be  laid  up  about  three  months  before  using  it  We  find 
Ixoras  do  best  in  turfy  peat  without  anv  other  ingredient,  except, 
of  course,  silver  sana  u  it  is  requirea :  but  there  is  sometimes 
peat  to  be  found  tibat  contains  naturally  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  sand.  Franoisceas  succeed  well  in  tnrty  peat,  a  little  leal 
mould,  and  sand.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  softwooded 
plants  do  best  with  a  litUe  leal  mould  added.  All  decaying 
wood  should  be  picked  or  sifted  out  of  it  The  roots  should  be 
well  watered  if  necessary  a  dny  before  repotting,  aa  the  lonftu 
the  planta  will  stand  without  any  water  being  applied  to  Ow 
roots  after  repotting  the  better. 

Orchids  require  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them  at 
present.  Some  Laslias  and  Cattleyas  have  just  completed  their 
growth ;  others,  such  as  CatUeya  Wameri,  C.  gigas,  Ae.,  are 
starting  into  growth.  In  either  case  light  and  an  inoreaaed 
temperature  is  necessary.  The  above  have  been  placed  in  a 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  60°.  Cattleyas,  Lslias,  Den- 
drobiums,  to.,  at  rest  are  in  a  house  from  50r  toBB"*  a,t  nifht 
Cleanliness  everywhere  on  plants,  paths,  and  stages,  aa  well  as 
the  glass  and  rafters,  is  all-important 

FLOWXB  OABDBIf. 

The  fine  weather  urged  us  to  be  attending  to  the  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which  are  now  starting  into  growth, 
and  the  young  shoots  in  mUd  weather  are  a  prey  to  slugs  and 
other  depredmrs.  We  do  not  expect  many  flowers  at  thia 
season;  the  Chryssnthemums  have  Just  been  removed,  but  a 
few  Violets  are  to  be  found.  The  Christmas  Boee  is  in  full 
beauty;  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  Cbimonanthus  fragrans  on 
walls  should  be  in  every  garden.  Boses,  dwarfs  and  standards, 
are  safest  with  some  nice  rotted  manure  round  the  roots.  The 
buds  are  starting  freely,  but  it  is  wisest  not  to  prune  until  near 
the  end  of  February.  Dahlia  roots  must  be  examined,  as  the 
old  stalks  that  have  been  l^t  on  jometimeB  decay  and  deatroy 
the  eyes  at  the  base.  We  are  preparing  fermenting  materid 
for  a  frame  which  will  hold  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ageratnms,  and  other  bedding  plants.  We  have  also  been  re- 
potting sonal  Pelargoniums,  pricking  Lobelias^  &c.,  out  in 
boxes.    They  are  better  to  have  a  little  heat  until  established. 

-*-J.  DOUOLAS.  

HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SaoBBUBiss  will  obUgo  ns  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
whioh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
Bbxstol  (Spiiag  Show).     Utroh  22nd  and  38rd.     Mr.  a.  WMi&j,  Bblm 

Wood,  WMtbuiy-apon-TrTm,  Hon.  Sao. 
BoTAL  GALsnoiruir  Hoetioultural  Soczbtt.    Shows  April  SCh,  Joiy  oth, 

•ad  SmiMilMr  ISUl 
Wiiworim  ▲quabiok.    April  Uth  and  laOi,  litj  10th  end  Uth,  May 

80Ui  and  Slat,  Jnly  6th  and  6th,  Oetober  4th  and  6ih. 
KAiDaToia  (Boaea).     Jnna  Slit.    Mr.  Hnbert  Benatod,  Bookatow,  Uaid- 

afeona,  Sae. 
SPALDno.    Jnna  SUt    Mr.  G.  Eingaton,  Sac. 
BooTHPORT.    July  0th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  ICartin,  Sao. 
HsLBinBUBaH  (Boaaa).    July  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mitohen.  Baa. 
Bbiohoobb.    July  98th.    Maaara.  0.  Jaaaop  d;  E.  Bawnilay,  Hon.  Saoai 
Dumn  (IntanatlQiial).    Baptember7th,8thpand8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeSalrie, 

90,  Eaelid  Craaoant,  Sao. 


it  is  always  sure  to  carry  a  orop,  however  early  the  plants  mav 
be  started.  The  next  in  succession  is  Keens'  Seedling,  followed 
by  President.  Strawberries  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  hard 
forcing  if  the  plants  are  placed  near  the  glass. 

PLANT  BTOVl  AND  OBOBID  BOUSXS. 

We  freqnently  allude  to  temperature  in  the  plant  stove.    Our 
house  has  been  kept  this  winter  at  60°  for  a  minimum,  with  a 


TBADB  CATALOGUES  BEOEITED. 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street  and 
"Upton"  Nurseries,  ObBBiet,— Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  die, 

Hender  d^  Sons,  V\ymovXb.,^IU'utirated  [Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seede, 

Thomas  Bnnyard  &  Sons,  yUidBtone,— 'Descriptive  CeUalogue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
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The  Pine-Apple  Nursery  Gompany.  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 
— General  Catalogue  of  Garden  ana  Farm  Seeds,  Gladiolus, 
Bulha,  dc. 

Smith  &  Simons,  86,  HoTvard  Street,  St.  Enoch  Square,  Glas- 
gow.— Cultural  Guide  and  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue, 

G.  0.  Short,  Market  Place,  Stokesley.— I>Mcriphv0  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Boyal  Nnrseries,  Ghent,  Belgium.— Ca^o- 
logue  of  Gesneriaceous  Plants,  Begonicu,  VdMias,  Boses,  dc. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  AU  correspondence  ahonld  be  directed  either  to  "The 
Editors,'*  or  to  "  The  Pablisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnaToid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  piiTately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjeots  them  to  nn- 
justiflable  trouble  and  expense. 
Ck)rrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  Bhonld  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  Ihsertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (£.  J.  J.  £.).— HaoUntoah's  "Book of  the aardm,"  and  the  "  Ctot- 
tage  OardsDer's  DioMonary."  (J.  Brovm).— Gordon'B  voltime  "  IhePlnetnm,'* 
deaoribM  all  the  Oonifera,  but  there  are  no  plates.  In  London's  "  Eaoy* 
elopaMlia  of  Plants"  tharo  an  voodeats  of  the  foliage  and  oonee,  and  of 
flowering  plants. 

DocTOB  Habybt  Apflb  (H.  L.  £.).— It  is  not  the  same  as  *'  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling."  This  is  a  modem  Taxiety,  but  Doctor  Hanrey  is  one  of  the 
oldest.  Parkinson  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth  deaeribes  it  as  *<  a  fairs, 
greate,  goodly  Apple,  and  tery  wall  reUiahad."  Yon  are  coixeet  in  sajiag  it 
iB*<oneof  the  beet  oooking  Apples." 

Pbab8*iiot  BiPRHiifa  (F.  flbOotoay).— The  pyramidal-shaped  Pear  is 
Beozr^  Banee,  and  the  other  Jean  do  Witte.  We  tidnk  yoa  gathar  them  too 
soon,  and  keep  them  in  a  room  too  warm. 

Wild  Flowebs  ((}.  5.).— We  cannot  w  more  than  thai  they  will  eonohide 
when  aH  onr  naUye  flowers  haye  been  included. 

MuBHBooMB  IK  OacuMBBB  HousB  (H,  FT.).— The  temperatore  required 
forOocombers  is  too  high  for  the  growth  of  fleshv  Ifauiroonui,  bat  they 
would,  nevertheless,  arDW,.bat  be  poor  as  competed  with  those  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature.  You  will  need  to  have  a  bed  of  fnah  hone  droppings  a 
foot  thick,  and  beaten  Teqr  firm,  and  when  the  temperatore  of  the  droppings 
has  subsided  to  80<*  yon  may  then  insert  pleees  of  spawn  not  less  than  an 
inch  or  larger  than  8  inches  squara.  Insert  these  9  inehes  deep,  and 
make  the  sozface  of  the  bed  acrain  firm  after  fiUing-up  orer  the  spawn. 
In  a  week  after  spawning  coTer  tne  bed  with  sofl  in  a  moderately  moist  state, 
so  that  it  may  be  beaten  firm  and  smooth,  the  soil  being  good  toriy  loam 
and  2  inches  thick.  The  Moahrooms  will  appear  in  about  nz  weeks,  when 
the  bed  is  to  be  kept  moiat,  avoiding  oTenratering.  The  pieces  of  tipawn 
should  be  inserted  about  Oinehea  apart,  and  for  the  size  of  the  bed  you  name 
you  will  raqoiie  about  two  basbels  of  spawn,  or  a  "brick"  per  square  yard. 
We  shaU  be  obliged  by  particulars  of  the  heating  from  the  kitchen  range. 

Bbpottoig  Staob  Pblaboohiuks  U  Sa6«cri&0r).— Bepot  them  now  if 
they  haTa  already  bean  stopped;  but  if  not  stopped,  do  so  now,  and  repot 
about  the  middle  of  February,  giving  them  their  blooming  pots ;  and  by 
paying  attention  to  tying  out  the  shoots  and  affording  a  light  position  with 
frae  air>giTi0g,  watering  carefully,  and  applying  liquid  mannre  when  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  you  will  obtain  a  quantity  of  bloom.  Keep  cool,  but  safO 
fromfiost. 

FUCS8IA.8  FOB  Eably  Flowbbzko  (Itiem).— Out-ln  the  plants  and  placa  Is 
the  temperature  you  name,  and  when  they  are  making  fresh  shoots  repot, 
keqping  moist  by  q^rinkllng  overhead  morning  and  erening,  and  watering 
carefully  at  the  roots  until  those  are  working  freely  hi  the  fresh  soil,  then 
snppW  water  more  freely.  Shift  into  the  blooming  pots  whan  the  roots  ire 
showing  at  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Sbi^ct  Pamsixs  ((?.  F,).'^ae}fti  Locomotive,  Mrs.  HorsbuTKh,  Mn. 
Knicfat,  Chanb.  Finale,  and  Masterpiece.  Fancy :  Iiady  Boss,  Miss  Mac- 
meeking,  Bev.  H.  H.  Domtarain,  WiUUm  Babd,  Pandora,  and  Little  Kittle. 
The  best  mode  of  striking  cuttings  is  either  under  hand-lights  or  in  cold 
iramea  in  light  soil  with  a  fourth  of  silver  sand,  taking  the  voung  side  shoots, 
and  Inserting  in  April  or  May  lor  autumn  flowering,  and  m  August  or  early 
September  for  sfoing..  ParUcnlars  of  treatment  are  given  in  "Florists' 
Flowers,"  whieh  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  onr  oiflloe  for  five  penny 
postage  stamps. 

FioBTs  TOB  NoBTH  Wail  {W,'H,  Uidwinter),—Thsit^  are  no  flowering 
plants  suitable  for  a  north  wall,  except,  perhaps,  Jasminum  nudiflorom, 
whioh  succeeds  well  and  flowers  at  this  season.  Ck>toneaster  minophylla  has 
very  neat  evergreen  foliage  and  fine  red  berries,  but  does  not  flower  weU 

rost  a  north  walL    Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  a  neat  plant  for  a  north  wall, 
A.  hederacea;  but  the  finest  of  all  plants  for  a  north  aspect  are  Ivies, 
wiileh  In  the  green  and  variegated  forms  are  very  handsome. 

GBAFfna  PiOBA  ifoBiLis  (C.  J.  D.\— It  may  be  successfully  grafted,  but 
the  plants  an  never  lo  shapely  as  those  grown  from  seed,  though  if  leaders 
are  employed  for  grafting  thoe  is  no  great  difference  between  grafted  and 
seedling  luanta.  The  stock  most  commonly  employed  is  the  common  Silver 
Fir  (Picea  peetinata),  and  the  time  to  operate  is  in  Maieh  or  April  last  before 
the  tree  from  whence  the  sdons  are  taken  commences  to  swell  its  buds. 
Budding  is  not,  that  we  are  aware,  resorted  to,  and  neither  it  nor  giaf  thig 
are  dsauable  modes  of  propagating  this  finest  of  the  Fioeas.  Anncaila  Im- 
brleata  Is  not  grafted.  All  Oonifers  of  hociaoatal  side-branching  habit  are 
beet  from  seed. 


and  one  of  the  eompartmants  kept  at  stove  tempetatnre,  we  should  advise 
you  to  dlMard  the  Encharis.  Your  method  of  heating  is  of  the  worst  kind. 
We  should  obtain  a  stove  boiler  and  fix  it  either  inside  the  house  or  In 
an  outhouse,  having  S^ineh  hot-water  pipes,  of  which  you  will  reqidre  two 
rows — i.0.,  a  flow  end  return,  akmg  two  sides  and  <me  end,  or  both  If  you 
have  not  a  doorwsy  at  the  end,  or  aJl  around  excepting  doorway,  or  an  equi* 
valent  of  foor  rows  in  front  and  at  one  end.  If  yon  have  a  division  for  tha 
stove  compartment  you  would  require  double  the  quantitv  of  piping.  The 
fruit  trees  in  pots  may  be  Introduced  to  the  greenhouse  early  in  next  month. 

Sbiact  Bbobzb  Pblabookiums  (J.  ir.).— Black  Douglas,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Weir,  Prince  Arthur,  Bev.  0.  P.  Peach,  W.  E.  GumUeton,  and  W.  B.  Monls. 

Salt  tob  DBSisoTina  Wbbos  {An  Bleven-pean  8ubteriber),^Yft  have 
not  noted  the  particular  quantity  per  square  yard  required,  but  we  should 
think  about  a  lbs.    It  is  beat  appUoid  during  dry  weather  In  Anril  or  May.    It 
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is  not,  however,  nearly  ao  good  a  weed-destooyer  as  1 
last  volume  in  answer  to  "  J.  B.,"  which  see. 

Lbbk  abd  Oblbby  vob  EzEiBmoii  (Idem).— Ayton  Gastle  Oiant  Leek  is 
a  flue  laroe  kind,  but  we  have  it  this  year  surpassed  by  *'  Gareotan."  01 
Odery,  Leicester  Bed  (Major  Clarke's  Solid  Bed)  is  a  fine  red,  but  a  larger  U 
Ivory's  Nonsaoh  Phik.  WIQiams's  Matdhless  White  is  very  good,  alarger  white 
kind  being  Seeley's  Leviathan.  Sow  the  Leek  outdoors  in  Mardi,  and  tha 
Oelenr  in  gentle  h^t  early  in  Mareh,  keeping  near  the  class  to  prevent  the 
seedlings  drawing,  and  jpnck-out  in  good  rich  aoU  ontdooro  in  a  shdteired 
situation  when  the  seedlings  have  a  pair  of  leaves  beridea  tha  seed  leaves. 

Tdobb  abd  Stbawbbbbibs  (CoiutaiU  BMufer).— Yon  should  plant  AUeante 
instead  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Muscat  Eschohita  is  similar  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  You  mioht  ptent  the  fruiting  cane  of  Alloante  and  fruit  it  this 
season,  but  do  not  make  out  the  roots,  as  It  will  be  necessary  for  von  to  do 
with  those  Vines  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  Strawberry  plants  in  pots 
and  the  PeaOh  trees  in  pots  would  both  succeed  in  the  warm  house.  Place 
the  Strawberry  pots  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  They  will  do  better  If  you 
can  start  them  In  a  low  temperature  with  the  Ylnes  to  begin  with. 

Fbuit  Tbbbs  fob  Wall  (West  ComI).— On  the  higkeet  portian  of  the 
wall  plant  Boyal  Ooorge  Peach  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarine.  Tt9  trees  ooc^t 
to  be  SO  feet  apart.  We  name  three  of  eaon  sort,  and  advise  yon  to  plant 
the  Plums  or  Pears  on  the  wall  facing  south-west.  Petiehes :  Boyal  Qeonte, 
Early  York,  and  Bellegarde.  Ntctarinet :  Pine  Apple^'Blmge,  and  VIctonik 
PliMiM.'  Oreen  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Gee's  Golden  Drop.  Peon:  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Do7enn6  du  Oomice.  Chtrriet:  May 
Doke,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Elton.  It  is  better  to  have  them  worked  on  the 
free  stock  for  walls.  Pyramid  Apple  trees  would  come  iato  bearing  in  two 
years.  Plant  the  txeea  9  feet  i^art.  The^  would  piobabl7  last  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

BoBBS  m  Ehglabd  (J.  A.  0.).— Boses*  were  sold  In  the  flower  marint  of 
Athens,  and  many  varieUea  of  Boaes  were'oultivated  by  the  Bomans.  They, 
we  have  no  doobt,  Introduced  thorn  into  England,  aad  had  them  In  the 
gardens  of  their  numerous  vlUaa  harcw  In  tha  fifteenth  oanioiy  the  Bed  and 
White  Boses  were  the  distingnlahing  badges  of  the  Boyal  houaes  of  Yodc  and 
Lancaster;  and  Ijte,  the  earliest  of  our  writers  on  plants,  in  1578  names 
many  varieties  as  then  cnltivated  in  onr  gardens.  IJnaore  brought  to  us 
from  Italy  In  1634  tha  Damask  Boso. 

GBATXiNa  (CF.  W.  J.).— We  know  of  no  speelal  work  on  the  subject  The 
directions  In  onr  **  Fruit  Garden  Manual "  are  soffleient,  and  you  can  have  it 
lor  Ave  postage  stamps. 

AsPLBxnni  Tbxohobuiibs  tab.  ma^b  (G.  K02>ott9(iU).'- Mr.  Lowe  does 
mention  this,  but  ssys  that  it  la  a  large  growth  of  the  normal  fonn.  The 
climate  of  Devon  IncreaBos  tha  siae  of  the  originaL 

DiFLADBBiAB,  fto.,  BOB  Flowbbxro  IB  JuLT  (^Matettf).— Mocfa  dcpendfl 
on  tha  heat  at  your  command,  and  the  character  of  the  sommflr.  About  the 
second  week  in  Febroary  would  be  a  good  time  to  start  the  plants,  regulating 
the  heat  according  to  their  growth. 

Nakes  or  Fbuits  {B,  M.  AtoiM).'-106,  CShaomontel;  249,  GIlogiL  (N,B,) 
— Pear»— 1,  Zephirtn  Grigolrs;  2,Ke  Plus  Menris;  8.  Doyenn6  Gtoubautt; 
4,  Crasanne.  AppUi—l,  Selwood's  Behiette;  S,  Not  known;  8,  Gtolden 
Harvoy;  4,  Pearson's  Plate.  (TF.  F.  C.).— 1,  HOllandbary:  3,  Bess  Pool; 
8,  daygate  Pearmain ;  4,  Not  known ;  5,  HHntar  Greenhig ;  6,  Delaware. 

Nambb  of  Plamtb  (9.).— Ylbumuml  Thms.    The  Oontfers  cannot  be 

..  ^^  scraps  sent.     (Camel).— 1,  Adlantum  tcaeznm;  9,  PaUasa 

nao«  8€-         -     -  -    - 


hastata;  8, 4^  forma <d  flelaglnfllla  Marteosli;  6,  Pesiza  eoeoinea. 


FOULTBTi   BEE,   AHD   FiaEON   OHBONIOLE. 


BRISTOL  POULTRY  SHOW- 

{Oontiimed  from  page  17.) 
BaAHiiA8.~The  Dark  oodkexels  mustered  twenty-nine  entries. 
First  (Linffwood),  a  neat  bird  of  beaatliol  coloor,  and  well  grown.' 
Seoond  (Hamilton),  a  well-shaped  bird,  but  cetting  a  litHe  yellow 
in  the  saddle..  Third  (Lingwood),  a  stont  chioken,  but  rather 
inclined  to  be  coarse  in  comb,  fonrih  (Lyon),  was  a  nice  bird. 
Pen  818  (Wright),  highly  oommendad,  was  a  pretty  bird,  neat  im 
comb,  the  best  oolonred  bird  in  the  class ;  bnt  he  is  rather  nar- 
row, and  wants  time.  Pen  822  (Le  Seur),  highly  commended, 
was  also  a  good  bird.  Pullets.— First  (Pttdwal),  pen  857,  a 
prettily  pendUed  bird,  but  smaU.  Seoond,  868  (Linffwood),  a 
fine  well-shaped  pullet,  with  nice  markings.  Third  (Newnham 
and  Manby).  a  good  pullet,  and  deserred  her  position.  Fourth. 
860  (PeroiTiii),  a  moderate  bird,  tolerably  pencilled,  but  small 
and  deficient  in  leg-feathering.  We  liked  many  pens  in  the 
class  much  better.  The  Hon.  Miss  D.  Pennant  ana  the  Bev.  J.  D. 
Peake  showed  birds  we  preferred.  Pen  851  (Ansdell).  unnoticed, 
we  thought  a  good  bird;  she  was  well  feathered,  and  a  splendid 
oolonr,  and  as  size  has  not  been  a  very  great  consideration  with 
the  Judges  in  their  Brahma  pullet  awards  this  season,  we  thhik 
they  m^t  have  placed  her  in  the  prise  list.  In  old  oooks 
Ur.  Ids^ood  was  again  first  with  a  grand  Irfrd  j  Mr.  AnsitoU 
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leoondwiih  »  neftt  bird  of  good  colour;  uid  Misi  Fenxuuit's 
bird  well  deserved  the  third  priae.  Fen  875  was  commended : 
we  conld  not  understand  why  he  obtained  this  distinction. 
Pen  382  (Bev.  B.  G.  Watson),  a  fine  bird,  was  disqualifled  on 
account  of  the  the  tail  being  *<  stained  and  dressed."  Hens.— 
First  and  cup  (Newnham  &  Mauby),  a  fine  well-marked  hen. 
Second  (412,  same  owners),  a  fine  hen,  but  not  so  well  feathered 
in  the  leg  as  the  first-prize  pen.  Pen  403  (Bev.  J.  D.  Peaks) 
was  third,  but  we  liked  Mr.  Lingwood's  pen  (887,  yery  highly 
commended)  in  many  respects  much  better. 

Xri^^^— The  cockerels  only  numbered  eighteen  entries.  Mr. 
Lingwood  was  first  with  the  bird  we  admired  so  much  at  the 
Palace,  and  which  only  there  obtained  the  fourth  position.  Mr. 
Leno  showed  a  good  bird  that  was  second.  Third  (Webb)  looked 
a  little  creamy.  With  the  exception  of  the  winner  we  thought 
them  a  very  moderate  lot.  PuUets  were  more  numerous  and 
a  better  class  than  the  cockerels.  Mr.  Haines  waa  first  with  a 
fine  bird,  good  in  colour  and  well  marked  in  the  hackle.  Mr. 
Leno  was  second  with  a  sood  bird,  but  the  white  was  not  so 
pure:  and  Gaptaln  Savile's  bird  obtained  the  third  prize: 
we  think  we  should  have  transposed  their  positions.  Mr. 
White's  fourth-prize  pen  was  good  in  colour  but  small.  Pen  438 
(Widdowson),  highly  commended,  and  pen  489  (Webb),  very 
highly  commended,  we  admired  yery  much.  Cocks.— Mr.  Liog- 
wood's  first-prize  bird  deserved  his  position.  The  second  we 
did  not  adoiire.  The  third  pen,  481  (Haines),  pen  472  (Percival), 
highly  commended,  and  others  we  thought  m  many  points  his 
Bupeiior.  Hens.— First  (Mrs.  A.  Tindal)  a  grand  bird.  We 
think  we  have  seen  her  before  and  noticed  a  peculiar  curl  or 
twist  in  all  the  saddle  feathers  as  they  reached  the  tail ;  it  is  a 
ffreat  defect.  In  other  respects  we  tnink  her  unapproachable. 
Pen  494  (Tomer)  was  second,  in  splendid  condition;  third 
(Watson)  a  good  hen.     We  also  liked  much  pen  606  (Bev.  B.  G. 

NOBWIOH  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  &c. 

The  first  Show  of  the  Oentral  Norfolk  Poultry  Club  took  place 
on  th&  5th  and  6th  inst.  in  the  Com  HaU  at  Norwich.  The 
building  is  a  splendid  one  for  such  a  purpose,  the  light  being 
equal  and  good.  Billetf  s  pens  were  used  on  this  occasion. 
XT nfortuDately  some  capital  pens  arrived  too  late  for  competi- 
tion, but  the  number  of  empty  pens  was  unusually  smslL  The 
entries  numbered  501,  the  qusiity  of  the  poultry  especially  being 
exceedingly  high. 

Dorkings  headed  the  list  with  four  classes,  the  Dark  Greys 
being  very  good  in  every  respect,  but  the  other  varieties  were 
poor,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  Mr.  Wren,  which  were, 
however,  as  before  stated,  too  late.  The  cup  was  awarded  to  a 
Dark  Grey  cock.  Ooohina,  four  classes :  Buff  cocks,  first-and- 
oup,  as  well  as  cup  for  the  county,  a  grand  rich  even  cockerel; 
second  a  cock  goocT  in  shape,  but  not  equal  in  colour.  In  hens 
(BufEs)  were  some  grand  birds,  large,  shapely,  and  in  fine  order ; 
the  second  losing  in  colour  only.  Any  other  cocks,  first  a 
massive  Partridse,  a  shade  too  dark  in  colour  for  our  taste; 
second  smaller  out  good.  In  hens,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
best  classes,  first  was  a  very  good  Partridge,  and  seoond  a  White 
pullet.  Brahnuu,  four  classes :  cocks,  Dark,  flzat-and-oup  and 
members'  cup  a  very  large  cock,  closely  pressed,  however,  by 
more  shapely  and  better-marked  birds.  Hens :  a  handsome 
pullet  first,  seoond  a  hen;  a  fair  class.  Light  cooks  a  good  lot, 
the  first  a  most  perfect  bird,  second  close  upon  it.  Hens  a  nice 
lot  also.  In  Spanish  were  some  very  good  birds,  and  the  com- 
petition close ;  the  first  cock  won  the  cup  also,  and  is  a  bird 
that  must  make  his  mark;  seoond  a  bird  little  hiferior.  Hens 
yery  fine,  and  littie  to  choose  in  the  three  first  birds.  Fret^h 
a  fair  lot,  the  winners  Ordves.  Game,  Black  Bed  cocks  were 
a  fair  lot,  but  not  as  good  as  we  could  have  expected,  and  littie 
to  choose  between  the  lot.  Hens,  Black  Beds,  better  than  the 
oooks.  Brown  Bed  cooks  poor  exoept  the  winners,  whioh  were 
both  cockerels.  Hens  of  that  oolour  but  four,  and  these  good. 
DuokwinM  were  vary  good,  and  the  cup  and  county  onp  was 
won  here  by  a  grand  pen  of  birds.  Piles  poor  exoept  the  flrst- 
piise  cockerel.  Hamburglu,  Gold-pencils,  but  a  moderate  lot ; 
the  Gold-spangles  better;  the  Silver-spangles  by  far  the  best, 
and  the  onp  awarded  to  a  grand  nen  of  young  birds.  Black 
Hamburg^  were  pretty  good,  although  some  had  defective 
combs.  ^atUam$  were  piioed  too  high  to  show  to  advantage. 
Both  the  cooks  and  hens  of  the  Black  Bed  varieties  were  good, 
the  winners  very  gamey  and  dose  in  feather.  The  gems,  now- 
ever,  of  the  Banumi  section  were  the  pen  of  Duckwings  to  which 
was  awarded  the  cup ;  the  next  in  point  of  quality  the  Piles, 
which  were,  however,  looking  somewhat  flat.  The  variety  of 
Bantams  were  a  large  class,  and  two  firsts  were  flowed,  one 
going  to  a  pen  of  Gk>Id  Sebi^ts  and  the  other  to  Blacks,  the 
second  also  being  Blacks.  There  was  one  ffood  pen  of  Booted. 
Any  other  variety  were  first-and-cup  Gkud  Polands,  seoond 
Malays,  and  very  highly  commended  Gold  Polands. 

Avlesbury  Dueht  only  two  pens ;  Bouens  more  numerous  and 
good,  while  the  Variety  class  oontained  Malagas,  Mandarins, 


and  Whistlers.  There  were  some  very  large  Qeese,  Toulouse, 
but  not  the  best  in  colour.  Turkeys  good,  the  cup  awarded  to 
them.  The  quality  of  the  local  birds  ran  very  high,  in  many 
cases  the  cups  for  open  competition  being  won  by  thMe  exhibits. 
The  Selling  class  was  large,  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
quality. 

Pigeons  were  fair  classes,  but  the  quality  not  so  good  as  we 
expected  to  find,  the  Garriers  being  positively  poor;  but  the 
Dragoons  a  srand  lot,  the  first  award  ffoiug  to  heavy  soft- 
fleshed-eyed  Dirds,  not  at  all  to  our  taste,  but  evidentiy  the 
London  style.  These  were  Yellows,  very  good  in  all  other 
points ;  seoond  a  good  pair  of  Silvers,  scarcely  decided  as  to 
colour  of  bars.  Antwerps  poor  except  the  first  silver.  Barbs  a 
moderate  lot,  and  mostly  Blacks,  in  Pouters  Whites  won  the 
prises,  these  being  in  the  height  of  condition.  Fantails  good, 
out  would  have  been  much  better  shown  singly.  Tumblers, 
Almond,  a  good  class,  as  also  the  Any  other  variety,  in  which 
pen  440  was  disqualified,  else  the  cup  for  the  section  would 
have  been  awarded  here.  The  cause  was  a  wine  feather  marked, 
for  what  purpose  we  know  not,  but  to  say  tne  least  it  was  a 
grave  oversight.  Jacobins  only  poor  as  a  lot,  first  White  and 
second  YellowB.  The  Variety  was  a  capital  class,  some  good 
Owls  both  foreign  and  Bncush,  Trumpeters,  Frulbacks,  and 
Archangels  being  shown.    Tne  Selling  class  was  poor. 

Lijikrjn;,  irLllli^KiuMii  Eockir^.  Ptie.J.  Ward.  JK,  Kct,  E.  B<irtrn:iii,  UoBFf 
Ungwofkii,  E,  II.  Will«i.  f,  i\  O.bMTiei,  Mn.  Bartien.  Bh  A.  Elgf.  miu— 
LHev,  K.  D«rtniin,  Berth«,inp«teii,a,    imai  hc,Mn^B*B^%»^w*Mt.  JL\j^M.ta* 

Pllftrini.    ///H,-1,T,  *H,  IIe*Bj* 
CfL'iiisfi.— CiffUfiw^m  or  fiUfT— Cm*.— 1  Ukd  Cup,  LaAj  Qwiift,  IpnrLcb^ 

SMri,  €,  Brrtiwi*  Vfufurrl.    hs,  t,  Applno,  H«urr  LbirwooO.     6,  Bet-  O, 

Cocaine.— Any  otiier  varitty.^Cock.—L  LEdyOwrdrt,  %  a^B^Farttf.SMiiT. 
kf,  a.  B.  i-.  Hrpe£0.    «,  G.  B.C.  Bnec%  Uiiat^K  Blgnold  {4X    a«ii.--hT. 

O,  131.  C.  DF««a«, 
hmxuisAa—IMrk.—Cock^'^l.  Montt  Ltugirond.  CrecUnf .  Kecxitisxn  ^Carkftp 


I,  Mrs.  U.  E.  BnjiLgii,    t^k€.  L*<]  j  G  wtiItt.    f ,  W.  llalra^Ef,  K^wnlmci  A.  Muillf, 
C,  W.  IiniJi^>n.  W*  Qoinie*. 


BnkiiMi.i.^Lljjfit.^Cfi<k.--t  ftfid  Cup.  Bofu* LiDf vood*  %  P*  U*inn.  kc,V 
BulnpB.  H.  WMaqd,  e,  E.  V.  S«elL  L^n,— 1,  HDraoBUnffwood,  I,  F,  UMntm 
P&UtrftTe.    vlte.  Mn.  Pttd.    he,  K«  BfM.    ^t  K-  J-  fitird. 

^eA-Hi»B.~Ci3Ck.—i  and  Cmp,  W,  j.  Nicbot*.  i,  ^  J.  F,  SiftJTtiTil*  Qt^Ai 
YairmfmUi.  vhc  and  ht,  ¥.  Watkr.  e,  J.  T^  J>Liton,  B,  filow«r,  iJffi,"]^  r. 
WHlldr,  Wc>od  G Tctn,  LosiliiQ.  %y,\i.  Nicboti, SMUroa  mil,  Londoa .  rh£,  B . 
B]DirerH    he,  Er  Solraot,  H.  J.  Ln^ow. 

»KacTi,-l.  W.  J.  M,  tulisclt.  iiiUlepiwt.  1,  A*  W.  Dvlty,  Bajy  fit.  Wmnwd^, 
C,W.  B.  U**kW(icii* 

tliMt.  - Ulritfc  £i€tt  -  €06k.-l,  L.  WaJter.  l{«w»ik,  B,  W,  W*hiwrirfil, 
WflrwK^k.  vhe,  .1.  Uumn,  he.  T.  L.  FeUcwQfl  njw  ff«fi.^l,  H.  E.  XmHi^, 
Fak^nlii^m.  3  and  hf ,  P.  F^ynion,  Norwifb.  c^  P^  flJmpUiMt  J»  0.  D»lUh  J» 
Masor^i  W.  Lnn^. 

<AAi£T..—BTair7i  RtiL—Caek.~l  ad6  %  B.  E.  MArtln.  M,  R.  U.  iHUoit,  Hm  — 
1,  H.  £.  Martin,    t  &otd  he.  E.  H.  ailleU,  Hslr^rffftt^    e,  W.  hong. 

G  AUT. .  ^p  ui  k^€  i  n^§,^l  ftnd  Cu^ ,  S .  E .  Martin,  t,  T.  D  oo  wra,  Cei  chettcf -   Af , 


D-  W.  J.  TUomafi. 
Binm.s,  P,  Pftynton. 


EIahb  ei  Krj  ak.^  G  a  Id  pen^ilU  d.—h  W.  K*  TlckneT.  Iptvl^b.  9,  CoU  CM^bartJi 
NcitA^aelj.  r,  K,  Brcwn,  A.  SjlTQr,  H*  FtfiMi».  Gt>^tpatt^Uii,—i,  W,  E.TieltB«. 
1^  liohiioA  &  Vvtltmt*    hCt  B.  &«Tno;da,  fi*  FifikliHL 

H^JiLRiiaui  —8i{veT}HHeillitL—l,  H.  FLekjet,  Earl>y.  V,  H,  ^4  FJaltUh.Jvii't 
Fiji  "fit ftm.  f,  F.  W,  Mfniall.  Silv^-Ui&»ffJnL  -- 1  uid  Cap.  It*f*  T*  1*# 
FflLuwen.  Nnrwlrh-  1.  H.  PicVI«i.  he,  Hoim»dE  Da«tnaf-  f.  C.  Lotlnf ,  t*  £. 
Thinie.  H.  B-  flnttinjun 

mumj^Gua-lilAfL^i.  T,  A.  Wrkbt,  &«*t  Vnnnoalb.  1  J.F,  CH«,T««l«r< 
ton  UaiJ,    he,  IL  [L  i>|fttyii.  Jim.,  H-BpUm. 

AKY  fTHsa  DiiriNCT  ViHtttir.-S.CTip.aiid  iriW.A.*W.S,  SilTc*ler.  Sbtr- 


field  (Got*!  tVslatiili}.  a.  T,  E.  I^^wP.  LtkHtor  (Hjtlijsl,  he,  J.  F.  StnlffneU 
rBrQi»n  MilftTBL  Rot.  C.  (Jilb^art  ( Uftlac^k  Gitne)-  e.  ReV.  W.  C,  StitfioTd  iVThitfl 
Lfirl'O'^Pit.  F.  F^  Smith  {L#irhom«|,  E.  A.Bel*B  (Whtle-oreitod  Blbel  PoU»ail, 


J.  f .  BrMie. 

G 1 M  R  Bahtjlm  &^—Biaek  or  Broir  n  Iig±  -  Cock.—h  F*  Benna  tt,  IpRwicb*  t*  W  * 
AdATHH.  Ipawloli,  /ji*,  B*  H.  fl*  Sinith,  W.  AdajnK,  J,  8,  Ptoarayn^  iie»tv-U  #-  B 
Pearai^n.    i  and  vhc,  i\  Bcouett.    he,  J.  S-  Fctraon ,  C,  E.  DadB,  W.  l-<mg  fij. 

Gami:  Bi^TAMn.— £>iwrVirfrtffff.-l  md  Cop.  W.  Ad&mi,  f^  J,  Oicroft,  Pttg.— 
I,  R.  Bri>«ii91ci,  KirkoaJdy.    1  J.  OiurofL    hc^  i,  B,  P^AtKin. 

BASTAMi\,—Anu  oUier  vartftv  fjrcfpt  Gtitnf  —I,  R,  H.  Aahtan,  Vmn^uaAer* 
Katm  1 .  W,  II  (vlin<*i ,  Til  Ptiord.  *<:.  H*t,  J .  G .  Manyn.  W.  H .  Huikbloa  k,  T.  J.  €* 
RftCkham,  W,  PttiTMU  m,  W^Adama,  A.  VoDdtu-  MQcradt.  c,  F.  BuUud,  B* 
Wtwdp,  W,  H.  Hrtflltloc^. 


Pi  citi.-4^ff^ib4*ry.-l,  E,  V,  KwelL  BifTOWdcn.    3,  H.  Huff.  L, -  . 

1,  M«  C.  B*rafrB.  %  J.  H.  Walie,  Norwlcb.  Kc.  E,  V.  So*iL  C  B*  J.  OiDiiaT, 
V^r.  W.  C.  SalTonJ,  Re?,  T.  L,  FeUowi?ii.  Mra.  U,  K,BaiUin7a.X>muitX.  i»T.  H. 
HeftUi,  R.  H.  J.  £in?o^i.  Jj*v  other  eMrietu.—l  and  r^ie,  A.  A  W.  H  SUwaUr. 
1.  y.  BttUafd.  Norwich  [CiTotinaL  ^,  W.  S.  Hickblock  (C>jTig*).  F.  Ball*iil 
(■aDdarttiti.    f,  9.  W.  tSUffofd  ^WliiLe  Maan^rry. 

GER-t.-l,  J.  P.  CaiB.  %mn,  TborobiU.  TtcUonL  ^c.E.  V.  SiitU»  E.  J^ 
BIrrt,  MfE.  G.  Beraart, 

TtiuEKTi.-Bfarfc  Norfolk.-h  H.  J.  Gunnfll,  Milton-  Atw  oihgr  parte«r^ 
1,  Cup.  and  he,  e.  J.  GminiiU.    £,  Mn .  A*  Mayiiew,  Grwl  Baddflw. 

>^KroLK  SpKciiL  Paitai.-i  imdl,  Mr*.  B.  B.  Sapweli  {C&\ont^  BarldoCTX 
*f .  T.  A  H.  Heath  jSijT«^a»>  Dorkin^^^  a.  Wann?  p5j*lufl*»DcFrklMi.  T.  Hattoa, 
(I>orliiii^», 

PirEA«*jfT».-l,  F*  B»U«d»  Old  Catton  (SUtotX  %  B.  Colbw*.  Sirliiitoo 
(Golden}. 

SiLLiKa  CiAM.-Caek  or  Drake.^l,  W-  I3nrf»nt,  QrM.t  YArnioulli.  %,  BOh 
M.  E,  CainpuD,  St  Klidiolat  (AjloibEu^  drakoV  the.  A.  A  W.  H.  SUvwter, 
fcf.  Mra  B.  B.  ^flpw^lHColonrrd  DorktnjrL  Rev.  W.  O^SjOToTd  i  Rouen  dra.k*t 
O.  J.  Evri.-n  a>arli  Brahma),  P.  UAlcei  (Llfrht  Brahma),  W.  Carter  lBLbcIc 
8p»iiifih|,  E*  BfiimftB  (Bliirk  Spanish i.  B.  Dcn&ctt  [Brahniaf.  L.  Wron  (Dafk 
Br*bifl*7.  F,  BaUard  rMaa4*riii  drake LT.  A*  Wriffht  (Black  Hatnbcuidi^  e. 
B#T.  W.  C.  Bftfford  (While  L«(rliorD),  B.  E.  Mtrtlo  (flrowti  Red^  MjB,Ortg«i 
(Cnoke^o  Jaran^te  Btknlam). 

Sflliso  Clasb.— //*fiji  Df  I^iurJtt,— 1,  i.  4  W,  B-  9iiTeit*r,  S.  T.  F.  Haekh*m, 
Ntirwich  (Blaok  Cochins),  vhc,  J.  N.  Waite  (Dorklng»K  W.  Carter ,  A,  &  W.  H* 
aiv&Bter.  kc.  W,  White  (  BJa^k  Spaniah),  O.  S.  Pftaraon  (Dark  Rrahtnafll,  Mra. 
0.  Bcracri  (Oolourwl  DorklnjMK  H.  Den  Belt  (BnbtiiM)*  F.  BudirJ  (Mta**rin 
Dn4ka).  c,  0.  J.  EwAu  (Dark  BrahmAsK  Ker.  t;.  J.  UtJiyn  (Ugbt  Bnlmiuj,  £* 
Bolmti  (5puLUb>,  Mn,  Qrise*  (DorkiDfft]^  W.  BmntoDlBnbiuB). 
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piasoNS. 


it.    S,  T.  Boper, 


^  OABUutf,— 1,  H.  M.  MaTSArd.  Holmewood,  Isle  of  '    .,^  . 

BaxlMun,  Ipcwlob.    vk6»  H.  M.  If  ayiuurd,  H.  J.  Nioholi.    h«,  H.  Thnrlow  (8). 

DBAOoom.— 1,  Gnpijuid  8,  F.  Ormhun,  Soaih  Birkenheftd.  vke,  B.  Woods  (8). 
he,  A.  W.  Wren,    c,  W.  Smith.  F.  Qraluun. 

AmrwBBPS.— 1,  J.  Bradley.  Binningham.  8  and  he,  Hoiu  O.  M.  Satton,  Thnrioe 
Saaare,  London.   vJh^  G.  Gamon  (8). 

BABBf.— 1  and  8,  H.  IC  Maynard.  vke,  P.  H.  Jonea.  he,A.F,  Byf ord,  F. 
Waller. 

PouTBBS.— 1,  H.  Tfanrlow,  Bornham  Market  8,  L.  &  W.  Watkin,  Northamp- 
ton.   Jh«,W.Nottage.H.Be7nolda. 

FaavAXLa.— 1,  J.  F.  Lorenidceb  Newark.   8,  J.  Walker,   vke  and  he,  H.  M. 

'Amblmmb.— Almond.— 1,  J*  E.  Palmer,  Peterborough.  8,  H.  Yardley,  Bir> 
mimdiam.  vfcc,  W.  Nottage,  L.  B.  WUlett.  Any  other varUtif.—'laaiAvke,h.K, 
Wlllett,  Norwieh.   8rH.  Tardier,    te,  A.  Vender  Meerseh. 

JiooBnra.— 1  and 8, A. Vender Meereoh, Tooting.   9k«|P. H. Jones. 

TuBBiTS.— 1,  G.  H.  Gregory,  Tannton.  8  and  vhe,  P.  u.  Jones,    e,  A.  Vender 


Ant  ochkb  Disraror  Vaubtt.— 1.  F.  Chambers,  Northampton  (White  Owls). 
L  P.  H.  Jonea,  Fnlham,  London,  vke,  P.  H.  Jones,  A.  &  W.  B.  SilTOSter.  he,  0. 
tihunon,  G.  H.  Gregory, 

SaixiHo  C1.AB8.— 1  and  he,  J.  F.  Baekham  (Oaniers  and  Barbs).  8,  A.  Vender 
Meerseh.  «/te,  0.  Norman, 

The  Judges  were  Messn.  Peroivel  end  Haiton. 


WIGTOWNSHIBE  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  Ac. 
This  wis  held  on  the  8rd  inst.  in  the  Qaeen's  Hell,  Stranraer. 
The  pens  were  of  wood,  with  wire  fronts ;  the  entries  being 
nncommonlj  good  for  so  out-of-way  place— viz.,  something  like 
five  hundred  in  all.  The  prizes  were  small,  but  there  were 
several  extras  given  in  the  shape  of  plate  and  nsefol  articles  of 
cntlery. 

Spanith  were  first  on  the  list,  an^  these  were  a  grand  class, 
old  birds  winning  the  prizes.  Silver- Ghrey  Dorkings  were  (as 
nsnal  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland)  superior,  and  iaie  winners 
good ;  bat  Dark  Grevs  were  better,  the  cup  going  to  a  substan- 
tial pair  of  that  variety.  Brahmaa  wese  very  good,  and  all 
Dark  birds;  the  first, a  fine  massive  pen,  won  also  the  extra.  In 
Oochitu  there  were  some  grand  hens,  all  Bufb,  and  one  grand 
oook  in  the  first-prize  pen.  Oame.  Black  Beds,  were  very  good, 
some  of  the  hens  being  of  the  highest  quality ;  but  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  %  sound-coloured  pen  of  Duckwings.  Ghune  Bantams, 
Beds,  were  not  good,  and  the  variety  class  only  moderate :  the 
first  SUver  Sebrights,  second  Pile  Game,  and  third  Gold  Se- 
brights.  Hamburgha  were  a  fine  lot,  the  winners  leaving 
little  to  be  desired;  the  first  in  Silver-pencils  won  also  the  cup 
for  the  section  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show. 
Houdan^  were  pretty  good,  but  the  best  had  the  Greve  comb ; 
a  fair  pen  of  chiokeus  comiug  second  with  tiie  lowest  style  of 
oomb.  In  the  Variety  class  first  were  Silver  Polands,  second 
Malays,  and  third  Scotch  Greys,  all  very  good  of  their  kind. 
Duc^.— Only  the  winners  of  Aylesbury  were  of  note,  but  they 
were  very  good :  the  Bouens  were  very  good,  the  first  large  and 
very  well  pendUed.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  in  Selling 
class  (Silver-spangles)  there  was  nothing  good.  Turkeys  and 
O&ese  small,  but  otherwise  good. 

Figeona  were  shown  in  pairs,  and  the  pens  too  small  for  the 
purpose,  especially  those  for  Fantails  and  Pouters.  In  the  last- 
named  the  first  and  second  were  Blue-pied,  and  third  White ; 
a  good  pair  of  Mealies  very  highlv  commended.  Carriers  were 
pretty  good,  and  the  winners  Blaoks.  Tumblers  were  good, 
Aviates  winning  first  and  second,  and  third  Long-faoed  Black 
Motties.  Fantails  were  very  good  in  both  style  and  carriage. 
Jacobins  good  as  regards  the  winners.  Nuns  and  Barbs  good, 
Dut  ^  latter  young.  Magpies  were  moderate,  and  the  winners 
Black;  but  the  crack  pen  of  the  Show  was  a  pair  of  White- 
Uzxed  Bed  Swiss  in  the  Varietv  class.  A  class  was  provided 
for  common  Pigeons,  the  first  going  to  a  pair  of  Blue  Chequers 
of  very  original  type  of  head. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  our  awards 
in  this  class  were  rudely  criticised  without  once  attempting  to 
■et  us  right  as  to  the  type  of  bird  required  in  Scotland,  but  we 
.  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  writer  to  give  us  a  standard 
before  attempting  to  lecture  those  who  assisted  in  the  settlement 
of  this  style  of  bird  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Cage  Birds,  espedialy  in  Goldfinches 
and  foreign  varieties. 

^  SMjaBB.-!,  8,  and  vhe,  W.  Martin,  Stranraer.  9,  J.  Boss,  Loohana  MUls* 
*0,  W.  Martin.  /.  Boss,  W.  WitherLStranraer. 

DoBKivoa.— i9{|v«r-0rfy.— 1,  O.  W.  CJonffrere,  Oarlingwark,  Oastle-Donglas. 
t.  W.  Martin.  8,  A.  Wither,  he,  O.  W.  Congrere,  A.  M'DowaU,  Anehtramre. 
Jnif  other  eobmr.-I,  W.  Martin.  8,  B.  Beed.  Hollbihnrst  8,  A.  Matter,  Kil- 
mameek.   he,  B.  Beed,  A.  Wither,  B.  V.  A.  Adair,  QiUton. 

Bbahma  POOTBA8.—1  and  8,  W.  Martin.  ^  P.  M'Lean,  Daehra.  te,  A.  Wither, 
A.  Hirtohineon.    0,  B.  Maxwell,  Dnmf  ries  (8). 

G0OHXK-CHXNAS.-1,  W.  Martin.  8  and  vhe,  A.  Hutchinson.  8,  Miss  E.  A.  Knott, 
Dnmfries.    Ae,  A.  Wither.    0.  W.  Martin,  J.  M'LeUand.  Lochans. 

Oaxb.— B2a«fc  and  other  Beds.—l,  W.  Martin.  8  and  8.  T.  Parker.  Soathwiok 
Station,  he,  W.  Martin  (2).  J.  A.  Mather,  Closebnm  (8).  e,  M.  MarshaU,  Dmmore. 
l}mekwinife.  Whitest  and  other  Greyt,—!,  J.  A.  Mather.  8,  T.  Kennedy,  Dnmfries. 
g,  W.  Martin,    e,  W.  Carsoo.  Olenfaee. 

Qua  Baxtams  —Blaek  and  other  Bedt.— Onp,  A.  Wither.  1 ,  Miss  M.  Moore, 
Olenlaee.  8  and  8,  W.  Martin,  he,  W.  Martin,  W.  M'Ciore,  Loohan  Mills ;  J. 
Canon,  Lochmaben ;  D.  M'Ganghie,  Pollockshaws. 

Bastams.— Jfiy  other  variety.—l,  A.  Hntohinson.  8  and  8,  W.  Martin,  vhe, 
W.  Mnrray,  Hexham.  ^,  W.  Martin  (8),  D.  MXaren.  c,W.Martln«  W.Oeddes, 
I>albeattie ;  A.  Firth.  Whiterook.  Belfast,  W.  Murray. 

HAionrBOHS  —Oolden-'epangted.—l.  W.  Martin.  8,  W.  M'Clnre.  8,  S.  Bone, 
lioehans.  etB.Beed.  Buoer-epanfffed.— 1,9, UkA vhe, Yi^MMtiin.  8andfc0,P. 
MTiean.   e,  W.  Camming,  Kirkoolm ;  J.  M'Harrle,  Cmhom  Mains ;  J.  Boss. 


HkitntSMGti^—Goldfn-^taeitUiL—l  end  3,  W.  tklorUn.  3,  J.  Koss.  he,  D* 
B^iiir.  J.  AitkeD,  f .  G.  M'TiowaLI.  J.  Donsis.  SUnr&fir ;  J,  SiaaUir.  Silver- 
peiitilUd.—l  stnd  vhe^  \\\  JlArtin.  «  ittid  t,  J.  I^'CJcui.  AnchrfilL  S,  W.  BeddS> 
hoyith^  KUbr(jijk«  Ooln^ .    hc^  W.  Mvrtiu^  J.  gji^Ui,  L(rw  Ardwel^. 

UtiinrRauR.-nUi£k,~i,  J.  Ross.  9  »na  &+  W,  Ma.rtio»  he,  J.  Ban,  J.  Craig. 
e,  W.  Pt^fbitie,  J.  Gr^hAtn^  a  en..  Gertliluid, 

n<>L'D*Nii.— I.  W.  Mviin.  %  Mrt*  M.  Uirter,  Port  C»rii*i«.  5.  A-  Wither,  he, 
P.  AUiii^on,  HnlmroLnlt.    c,  J.  HtsliVQic^ii^  Cienatio  i  Mlta  RotpeHaoQ. 

Amy  oTtiJift  VmiETTfn-l ,  W«  MarLiiL.  a,  A.  YemlaD,  Q  alitoD.  &,  A.  Hamilton* 
C^lokQ.    Me,  A,  Whhur,  Ktlis  E.  A   Knott.  W*  Bart  Jay,  Eftrby, 

bLcMa.-J»/«i.iifv.;-j,  F.  Kobnafloo,  Beij«L  %  R,  ^.  A.  Adair.  I  and  fc«,  W. 
MiiTtbiH  Jlojfjii.— I.  LiJie^JniJ  Ct  M.  MaKin.  t.  F,  BubiirlsoD.  fi.G.  M'DowaU. 
Am/  oiMr  tftjnettf.—i  md  %,  W.  Martin.  S,  A*  Hulchimom,  he,  W.  Martin, 
<k.  W.  Coniff  eTn. 

^KLLiNG  auiit.— 1  a.  M'Dowall,  A.  Hntc^Lsau.  nhtt  A.  M'Hmrrie.  he,  W. 
ITiiiriiT!  ii),  ^,  w.  Coagnw,  P.  lif  Louit  A,  fiqtohis&D,  J.  FLahu,  Htzanraer.  e, 
W.  liUruu. 

TUBXXTS.—],  W.  Martin.    8,  J.  Spans. 

Oxxsx.— 1,  J.  Spens.   8  and  8,  W7  Martin. 
PIGEONS. 

Pouters.— 1,  J.  ft  P.  Thorbnm.  Stranraer.   8, 8,  and  he.  A.  Hatchison. 

Lbttsb  Cabbbbs.— 1,  a,  8,  and  he,  A.  Hatohiaon.   e,  W.  Martin. 
,  TuMBLXRS.-l,  8,  8.  and  he,  A.  Hatohison«   e,  J.  Bea,  Newton-Stewart;  W. 
Martin. 

,  FA1ITAILS.-1  and  8,  J.  Waters,  BeUast  8,  A.  Hatchison.  e.  Miss  E.  A.  Knotty 
A.  Hntohison. 

Jaoobiks.— 1. 8,  he,  and  e,  A.  Hatchison.   8.  J.  Oitanoar.  Jan.,  Oalston. 

Nuns.— 1  and  8,  A.  Hatchison.   8,  D.  M'Arthar,  Newton^Stewart. 

Babbs.— 1, 8,  and^,  A.  Hatchison.   e,  T.  Maxwell,  Mazwelltown,  Dnmfries. 

TuBBirs.— 1, 8, 8,  and  c,  A.  Hatchison. 

Aktwbbps.— 1, 8,  and  8,  A.  Hatchison. 

Baxj>s OB Bbabds— 1  and 8.  A. Hatchison.  8,  W.  Martin,  he, W. Martin,  J. 
Gilmoar,  Jan.   0,  W.  Martin  (8).  J.  Balston.  Jan.,  Stranraer. 

MAOPXBB.—I  and  8,  A.  Hatchison.  8,  J.  aUmoar,  Jan.  Ac,  J.  ft  W.  Towerton, 
Ecnremont. 

CoMMOK.-l,  W.  Martin.   8  and  8.  A.  Hatchison. 

Am  oTHBB  Vabixtt.— 1, 8,  he,  and  e,  A.  Hatchison.   8,  W.  Martin. 

SsLLiMO  C1.A8S.— 1, 8, 8,  and  he,  A.  Hatchison. 
cKnv.  muDa, 

CI.SAX  YtSLijow.^Cock.~l,P.  Wiioc^  airYAn,  t  and  8,  A.  Hatchison.  Hen, 
—I  uid  LW.  M&rti».    S«  J,  M'CreaLlJcib.  HttranrBf^r. 

Clsan  Bri  r ,  -  f Jo« Jfc.— t  ftbd  S;.  W.  M  urtlD .    Hi  ft^- 1, 8,  and  8,  A.  Hatchison. 

YxLLow  Pij^ati^D.-Coc*.— J.  A.  Bah^blflOB.  %  E.  Bisset.  8,  A.  M'DowaU. 
Hm.~l,  J.  M'Linudlg,    3  en  J  S.  W.  MiftiD. 

BtrtT  PisiLLLD.^CocJr.— j^  w»  Utircin.  9  mid  8.  J.  M'Creadie.  flim.— L  Am 
Raiehisoa.    %  W.  MftrtLn.    S.  J.  Mil  roadie. 

GoLi>Ti>ioiiMtJLa.-l,l,jiDd^,  ,\.  UQlehiflnn. 

Qin.itnntJi.--l,  A-  M'MuiJtaD.  StTaarftU*;  W.  Maftln.  8,  J.  MacUe,  Emespie^ 
5,  It.  Bam^  UKdJtl«l,  Bel/a»U    c,  W.  %.  hnwion.  Qiiv%u. 

SBLKiwa  UiiAHK.- 1*  A,  Hui^aUiftiJii.   %  W*  MartUu 

fAHBnr  DB  DfiUB  lf\>&Bj<iir  BuLD— I  sad  \  W.  Martin.   8,  J.  Calderwood, 

JxjDQ^B.— Poultry  and  Pigeons :  Mr.  E.  Hntton,  Padsey,  Leeds. 
Cage  Birds  :  Mr.  T.  Scott«  Oarlnke. 


FOBFAR  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  Ac. 

Tms  large  Show  was  held  in  the  Beid  Hall.  Forfar,  on  De- 
cember 81st  and  January  let,  ani  in  point  botn  of  quality  and 
nnmhezs  far  exceeded  any  of  the  Association's  previotis  exhi- 
bitions. 

As  UBual  Oame  were  the  principal  feature  of  the  Show,  there 
being  no  less  than  105  entries  of  them  alone.  There  were 
twenty-nine  Black  Bed  cocks  exhibited,  and  many  a  good  bird 
had  to  pat  np  with  a  commendation.  First  was  a  very  sfylish 
cockerel,  though  rather  on  the  small  scale;  second  a  good  bird; 
while  third  was  about  best  in  the  class,  but  had  met  with  an 
accident  and  had  the  most  of  his  tail  knocked  out.  Black  Bed 
hens  formed  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  First,  a  grand 
one,  well  deserved  her  place.  Second  we  did  not  so  much  like, 
had  not  such  a  nice  head  as  a  number  of  others :  but  of  course 
it  might  be  that  the  others  did  not  handle  so  well.  Brown  Bed 
cocks  were  headed  by  about  the  best  Game  cook  in  the  Show; 
splendid  colour  and  very  hard,  and  looked  a  Game  bird  all  oyer, 
second  was  a  very  stylish  bird,  and  these  two  were  very  eaaj 
winners.  Brown  Bed  hens  a  fair  class,  but  not  np  to  the  Black 
Beds.  Gocks  of  any  other  colour  were  well  represented.  First 
was  a  fine  Pile  with  a  good  Duckwiog  second,  and  were  well 
placed.  In  hens  of  any  other  colour  an  excellent  Dackwing  won. 
Gajne  Bantams  had  two  classes  for  cocks— viz.,  Black  Bed  and 
Any  other  colour.  In  the  former  a  nice  Black  Bed  won.  Second 
also  fine :  but  we  did  not  care  much  for  the  third,  and  would  have 
put  107,  highly  commended  Ponald)  or  112,  highly  commended 
(walker)  in  that  position.  In  the  next  class  Mr.  Brownlie  easUy 
won  with  one  of  his  grand  Piles,  beating  the  Black  Bed  for  the 
cap.  Second  also  a  good  Pile,  while  a  ^rown  Bed  was  third. 
Hens  of  any  colour,  we  did  not  like  the  judging  at  all.  First 
was  a  Brown  Bed,  good  for  its  colour,  but  a  poor  thing  beside 
Mr.  Brownlie's  grand  Pile.  Second  was  right,  but  187  (Shield), 
highly  commended,  should  have  been  third.  In  Any  other 
variety  Mr.  Ashton's  well-known  Blacks  won.  Hamburgha  were 
very  numerous  and  good,  especially  Pencilled  hens;  while 
Dorkings  were  fairly  up  to  the  usual  run  at  this  Show,  Mr 
Gellatly's  and  Mr.  Armitstead's  well-known  birds  coming  to  the 
front.  Brahma  cocks  were  fairly  well  represented,  while  hens 
of  the  same  were  very  good,  first  gpin^  to  a  good-coloured,  finely 
pencilled  bird.  All  the  prizes  in  Uochin  cocks  went  to  Partridge, 
and  in  hens  to  Buffs.  Spanish  were  an  exceeding  fine  lot,  the 
cup- winner  in  the  hens  being  of  grand  quality.  In  the  Variety 
class  (cocks)  first  and  second  went  to  Golden  Polands,  third 
Black  Hamburgh ;  and  in  hens  to  Poland. 

Pigeons  were  a  great  advance  on  former  years  owing  to  in- 
creased prize  money  and  extended  classification.    Pouter  cooks 
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hftd  twelYe  entries  and  were  well  judged ;  flrai  ^um^'  tu  a  line 
Bkck,  Eecotid  B\iie,  third  Mealy «  Hens  b&d  few^t  «iitrieB,  but 
the  quality  good ;  flvBt  a  ^bowy  YeUoWt  eecoBd  a  fine  Blue, 
third  Ued,  a  good  bird.  Carriers  eotit&iued  only  two  t^ijdfi  of 
note,  6f&t  ^iuping  eftjily.  Barbs  were  nometouv.  Firfit  weut 
to  a  Yellow  h^ti,  tbe  beet  Id  the  fancy  ;  eeooiid  a  mce  cock  of 
Bime  colour  ;  tlurd  whb  farbebiud  tbi>  Bame  owner^a  oommanded 
Bed  b«ii.  Fautaila  were — after  first  and  second ,^  which  wne 
good  and  well  plftccd— poor.  TnmbJere,  all  tho  prize  birds 
'  Almondfl,  And  firet  far  before  anytliiog  elao.  Jaoobina  were  both 
numoroni  and  good,  but  we  lilted  eecond  Black  much  before 
tecond  Red*  Tho  Variety  olaes  coDtained  many  good  birda ; 
fLr«t  a  magDificent  foreign  Owl,  aeoond  an  EDgUin  Owl,  third  a 
Bed  Magpie,  Cotnmon  Tumblers,  first  Almond j  second  ditto ; 
thtrd,  Red,  should  have  been  aecond,  wtueh  was  Qnly  a  Splash, 

GAnn^^ni^tk  ntd.—Ct^tk.—i,  J.  SadkT.  ttMTi.W.  FerirtifiOD,  9,  J*  KlcolJ. 
h(iG.  Davie*  C  LAmajnUJ.  Mplligon,  Aj  Stnrrack^  B*  Biicb,  W.  8L«wartp  J.  A* 
Mfttber,  (J  Juniirfttifj^  U,  Barky,  f,  Capt.  Mftck^DEle,  Htn.—h  D.  Ifmrle]'.  3,  J, 
OgUTiu.  s,  Bafttb  £  ToNh,  he,  J  MttUiBDU,  ,f .  f'lu-k,  S.  Elbcb.  J.  MlHu-,  Uovle 
and  Wtlib.  W.  Bt«w»rt,  BoAtb  i  Joth,  W.  Robttrt*DDp  J.  A.  MHtbir]-,  Dr* nAdamfl, 

aAKC.-irraKfi  Jlrd.~C£»<!<r.— ]»  0.  Hurler-  i*  J*  Sklmond.  8,  T.  Uiil3d.  he, 
Mri,  W.  TttTRTiUim.  c.  W.  NkoU,  Hfn  —1,  W.  Nicsoll.  a,  D.  Harley.  B.  O,  O, 
Laird.    Af .  T.  Gibl>.  W.  NiooU,  J.  M'ljijth.    e.  31  rt.  W.  rnrimvcm* 

QAtiT.-Aftif  uthrr  citIi}ut\-Cock.—l,  D.  fiarkj*  1,  W-  BftiUU,  a*W.  Oitib* 
k£,  A.  WattrtiiiiD,  W.  R^ilK^i-Uuti,  B.  AlferaeUi]?,  J.  A.  Mmlher.  t,  J.  MtlJ»r» 
aoalli  ^  Toth.  LQwie  4  WelJb.  ^eii.-U  I^.  Uarlcr.  L  BuHth  &  Toib.  B,  W. 
»ffberlBoti«    ^a.  J.  Raid,  t,  Olfeb,  J,  A,  Matlier,  Cowlo  A  W*iilip  W.  Qihh.    c,  J* 

Oahs  BA!iT4»l  — Bidffc  £«<i^Co£it.-],  J*  WaklnKfin.  t,  R.  BrawnUfl.  1,  W. 
WQrvgoT.  he,  W.  Ronnie,  J.  1>.  DimBld,  A*  Walker,  c,  W,  Mitnft.  J,  Watt,  J. 
Wiiiliirt. 

(Iame  BAKTiita,— ^pi|r  o(ft<r  eotoiir.— (:(»*■— I.  R-  Browtili*.  9,  J.  SUrubu. 
%  3.  Auden^ii.  he,  D.  t*iggfiU.  Hin.^1,  J,  AJidefir^Q*  S,  J.  WUklittoti*  &,  W. 
Horiie     he,  J  Fawcptt,  J.J  8bl«ld, 

B^jti^UA.—dny  othttr  pnrirtv^—1,  S*  H,  Athton,  B.  D.  Diui««9,  B,  J.  Taj  Lor. 
^.  D.  Dudcjid,  J.  A.  Dirir.jpjiUr.    tf,  J.  D.  booald^  J.  t>allA«. 

iiAiitivHiAHa.—Nfatt]fieff.~Vittk.  —  l^  H.  i^tuiKorLfa.  S.  J.  Matthew*  3,  Mrf, 
W,  IVrimsotv*  he.  htra  W.  FoP|ttii47&.  J.  M*  Campbell,  T,  liUroj,  *?♦  A.  Bajtb, 
T.  Tb[3iT,pn^iti,  J.Urjmt^  G.  Bi^AttJe.  Hin-},  A.  UnHb*  I.  Mjrt.  W,  K^FRUidiD. 
S,  J.  ^] .  Casnpb^'I  he.Jr  Tajlurp  J.  Id.  CAiupbclJ,  Q,  EK^atiie,  H.  dUnworili.  W* 
K.  FarM.    c,  W.  Btimj^b.  T.  Gilroy,  —  Brcmix^, 

HiLaiHiiKDHi.-  PeneHUil,^CQe\.—l,  Jf.  Loctibead.  £*  P.  €ainpl}«U.  8.  A.  FraVt 
**.  P  Juy^f.  F,  taujjbfll,  W*  R,  Paik.  €.  Mn.  Laiib,  W.  MULfi*  Mm,-1.  A. 
Fra^t,  ^  Mrm  C.  B*  f«T]'>r,  «.  J,  L^bliead*  he,  J.  Ncii,  O.  Wood.  W,  Idllnc, 
W*  BaddcD*    c,  i?  Findla^. 

Ut^iqiiiroa.  Xiarl  colourid-  —  Cdck.—  l^  J*  H'I^«de1«.  S  a&d  8,  D.  Gnllatly, 
he,  B.  TopHfl,  t>*  G«lUilT,  Mta.  D.  Arntit stead,  A.  Huirr,  Htn.-l  aad  9.  U, 
OeUailj.  S,  J.  M  KeojileH  Af,  Ura.  0.  Aimitateul,  Bra.  W*  €ani«0]r,  Mrt. 
'  UorriicjiD. 

Dnti^iHaa*— iJiiv  ^fj^fr  eotaur^^Co«k  —1.  BIrt»  &.  Artultaleid,  t,  I>.  Gracie^ 
S,  U  FH.  J .  Laird,  i  un.  Hfrt.^i ,  G,  Sctjt  t,  I  aniJ  S.  Mn ,  O,  AmUlit^d.  hc^  Ura 
J.  I^iird,  Jon,    e,  D.  GracJe.  iHn.  J.  Lalrd^  jnu, 

fiaAMUi  PooTiLia.-c;£>f  t*— 1,  w.  MitcbolL  a.  A.  Bomatt  S.  D*  Annaii.  ftr, 
W*  O.  Duucati,  B.  WliJttj,  c.  J.  ABdertoji.  H--ii —1,  A.  BiSTiielt.  2,  W.  G. 
I>iiDeaii,  a.  W.  Iditcbelt*  ^ce,  JT.  tjabdetnanf  J*  \oiLiii.  K.  If 'Nab*  A,  Baraf  tt.  J- 
Anderian^J  A.Detnp»ttT. 

CoQiuM'GniVAt.^Vnek  —1,  W-  Smitb*  S,  A.  B«wia.  1*  Mn.  G-  Annltitead. 
h£,4.IiKFt^.  A*  Ba*Je.  W.  femltb.  c,  Mrs.  G.  Armit-tlead,  lira.  t\  H.  Taylor, 
J.  tiDDdir,  JT«iK,-Ciin  and  I,  A,  Btinifltt.  %  Mra.  H<*ndii<?.  B,  W,  Soaitb.  hi, -2. 
I^arcle,  UHi,  G.  Aroiitatead.  Mra.  J.  Datldaon,  Mri*  A,  G*  DDaoan,  Mn.  Yf. 
€afii«e3r 

BfAti%sa.—C4i^k—U  A,  Ri^bi^ztaon*  I  and  S,  Mm*  Oraclis.  frc,  J.  Gorrla*  f| 
Mta.  GjtM:i«,  ^fn.— Cup  und  1.  J.  Nerval.  S,  J.  Garrla.  ^  Mra.  Grade*  he, 
J*  Crawford.  Gh  Stewart,  Mm.  Graci*,  G.  Stewart,  D,  KiJd,  J  Park. 

SfiMtma.—^nv  <)theT  rtinrry.-c^yfk.—i,  J.  Matliew.  1*  J  Tftjlor*  S,  G.  CalUi- 
8Ha.    Ae,  J.  B*  BHJWUt  Mr*,  J.  E.  Sp?^cc,  J.  4t  A.  Lairf     H^.-l,  J.  Tatlor, 

5,  T*  GiJroy*  8,  A*  Bovie.  he,^.  Mftlhcir,  J*  B*  Brown,  Mra.  J.  E.  3pe&e«,  W, 
Lfnion,  J*  £  A*  Laird. 

aEu.[NQ  CLiaa.— Ci?f^.— 1.  J.  MmekintOilHGamel.  4,  D.  Morpiion.  a.P.  Carr 
fDark  Barkiiigl  he,  D.  VorrittMi,  G.  Gr»nt{aani(!|.  J.  Hark  (Game),  J.  Hmtk 
micali|Ga&iB),A.CDbb  (Game),  A^  Tajlar  (S[hanUb}.  M.  A.  Millar  4Gain«^  H. 
Bob«rt»QD  (Gaioek  J.  Fctt^a  (Gam«;,  i*  Taylor  [Uambnrifbk*  Boflib  &  Tuab, 

6,  t^avle^  R.  Cnift«,  W.  I  Jndaay  (Gaina^  W.  B  add  en.  C.  SJa^ale.  r,  A*  Smith. 
J.  Reid  |Gain«K  G,  Davie  (OameL  J.  Clark  jGiicif^}.  W*  Nicatl  (Gamis},  Bf.  A. 
MJlCar  (Giuiiej.  //rn.— 1^  J*  Fitidla^.  B,  D*  MarHaPtt*  ^J.  Ct»rk(GameK  ke^  O. 
Da'Tio,  J,  (^Tawfiird,  D.  Hbc^iiht-Jd,  Jojcj*,  C.  Wood,  c,  W.  Jarria  (Game),  BoaUi 
and  Tijah,D.  MUne* 

PIGEONS, 

Pof Taas.-rw*.-!  and  S.  H.  W.  Bryco.  8*  W*  Muirbead.  he*  A.  Robb,  J.  Cow*, 
«,  A*  Kobb,    Hen.-l,  ipodal,  abd  i,  A.  Eobb*    ^  And  3,  li*  W*  Brjce. 
^  €^ AKJEia.-CocJt  PT  J/ti*.-l  and  apcciaU  A.  Saiitb.   %  R.  W,  Brjca.    S.  L  H. 
AbflL 

BiHBa,— C«£  or  Hm.^i  and  fli,  R.  W,  Bryce-  *,  J.  E.  SpeDoa.  e,  R*  W.  Bryce, 
D.  Kennedy* 

FA^TiiLB.— Coijfr  arHen.—l,  A*  amilb.  a,  J.  E.  Spfsce.  8,  H,  Coaliton,  jon. 
c,  Mra^  A.  G.  Bimeait* 

Stiobt-i  icab  TuMEti^aB  —Goek  ^r  Een^—l  and  «p«tiat,  J,  E.  SpeinOA.  t  abd 
htf,  D .  K*4ali  ed  y.    3.  11.  W   Br j  ce, 

CoMuo3t(  TuKBiaita,— CoiJIf  or  Hfiu— 1,  J.  Co  we.  1,  A.  Bfoiicrlcfr.  8*  J.  J. 
Sb Jeld.  kf .  B .  CaalitDii,  J  Ob .,  D .  Paton,  A .  Urffitub .  « ,  C.  H  aateir,  W^  M  ackLn- 
toab. 

Jagouisb.-C^c*  or  Hen.— 1^  a,  abd  fir,  R,  W.  Dr^ctk  ^  W,  *  H.  David  itm. 
e,  J.  K.  HjHmo^ 

Asr  oTFoia  VAatmTTf,— Cocfc  or  ^^.—1  and  apoalal*  K  W.  Brye«.  1,  W-  ft  R* 
PayldioiL.  8,  J.  kl.  Roda«rf .  he.J.K.  iipefico,  J.  C^ws.  f,  C.  P.  Jatal«*&n,  A^  L.. 
P,  JanilfiBt^ii,  J.  Oowg,  D.  Copland, 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

SciJTTiiiH  Fakct.— J^Mme— Coefe.  —  1  and  uitdal,  J*  Bofitt.  a.  W.  Wood, 
S*W.y(urtinliftr»fm.  4,  J.  BdallJob*  Jlf»*-1,  G.  Slewarl.  a,  J.  MalUaii,  t,  W 
Wood     4,D*Wftiatm* 

BtoTTiikH  Fawcv  — Bui?*— CocA;— K  J*  Shanlrfl,  i,  J.  Mana,  8*  W,  HaatfiHob. 
1,  J .  CbriaUa-  in.    Hen.^h  W.  Clyim.   3,  fi.  Stewart*   8,  W*  Woo(L   4,  J*  Adaitt* 

Pitiiiuj.— IV/ffjir— <'(3fJt  — 1.  A.  Fearaott.  %G.Cryw*  i.  C.Ormond,  i,  Q, 
Slewarr.    HfR.— 1,  A.  Kei?.    l^J.  filaek.    B,A.  Lowfioa.    t.G.  Onncaid. 

FreB4i.D.— Bwf.— roclf.-l  afid  uedal,  W.  Wood,  a,  J.  Bliek.  a,  W.  Ferfaaob. 
*,J.Wiikre.    Heiu-I.  D.  Morray,  l,^.Wataon,  if,  W.  Fffrfuion.   4,JAdaiij. 

GfciEK.-Cfltffe  OP  Him.—U  J.  Adam*   >,  J.  WaWe,   8,  J.  Hidi}*    1  J.  Black, 

Fonu-CoeJt  (>r  J/eM-l,  J.  WUkle,  2,  W.  Uatohlbnoo.  8,  A.  FeuBon,  1,  J. 
KMd, 

aEj.u3?a  CLiii*  —  fof k.  —  1,  J.  Smart.  9  and  8,  A.  Bj-owb*  4,  D.  Wation, 
Hen  —1,  A,  Rtp*   a  ftod  4,  W.  FcrTiraMiL.    8,  D*  Fr*a*^r* 

Mr.  John  Martin  judged  the  ponltry,  and  Mr,  Hendry  the 
Pigecins, 


MILLOM  (CUMBEELAND)   PODLTBY  SHOW,  Ac, 

Tuifi  Show  \va«  held  on  the  lat  inst,  in  the  PQblic  Hall  o^ 
Holbom  Hill,  the  birds  being  judged  on  the  day  previons,  The 
day  was  very  wtt  and  dull,  and  it  was  with  the  f^rtatesfc  difficulty 
some  of  the  claaaei  were  judged,  G{imti,  lor  which  tbia  neigh- 
bourhood ia  jnatly  famedj  were  firat  on  the  liatjatid  amon^  these 
were  Bome  ciipital  birda,  especially  the  Brown  Keda,  whioh  we 
mnflt  oonfcsB  we  seldom  see  excelled.  Out  of  eighteen  Bingle 
oocka  twelire  were  deemed  well  worthy  of  notice^  aiad  yet  the 
ctip  for  the  Game  aection  waa  carried  off  by  a  pair  of  Brown  Red 
pullets  in  the  uext  class.  Iq  pairs  of  Game  there  were  some 
good  bifda  also,  and  throughout  the  cUaaea  the  lege  and  feet 
were  nnusually  f^ood.  In  Brahiitas  a  grand  pAir  won  the  cap 
for  the  section ;  the  second  thongh  good  were  nothing  near  the 
firit  for  size  or  excellence.  In  Cochins  Bufifa  were  flrst  and  Par- 
tridge aecoud,  the  latter  contaiuiug  an  oxtraordinary  beD,  hnt  the 
cock  was  Ted  on  throat  and  fluff,  Ccchins,  White  wore  moderate, 
and  Dorkings  only  few  in  nnmberSj  but  the  winneii  good. 
Spanuh  Dot  good.  Hod  Game  Bantams  were  a  grand  lot,  the 
fliF^t  and  cnp  goiog  to  a  pen  oF  that  colour  it  would  be  diffieuK 
to  excel,  *Dd  the  Duck  wings  in  the  nrit  class  were  scarcely  less 
perfect*  Hamburgh^  we  were  surprised  to  find  so  good  here » 
although  these  were  shown  in  ono  elasa  only.  In  the  Varied 
claaa  Houdans  were  flrat,  Gold  Polish  second,  and  Crevcs  thixd, 
Rouen  Ducka  were  good,  but  the  Ay  lea  bur ja  poor*  There  were 
two  eicelleut  Selliog  olasaes,  the  entrioa  numeroua,  and  thA 
birds  good*  There  were  but  three  claBses  of  Fige(}7i8,  and  bey<md 
the  winners  nothing  of  not^, 

QiMM.—Coek.~i,  E.  B.  Hadi<9n,  Daltob  la-Fartieia*  St  Roaeib  &  AnAatroBff' 
Aapatrla.  S^  A*  DLifia.  Sawry.  vh4.  E-  fiwikitiin*  he*  J.  W.  Bmckbank,  H* 
Rllcy,  IrviPd  A  Cbarteri*  W.  lligiriii*  e,  Riley  &  r^opor,  J.  MaclttToth,  W* 
Botiiton.  FulitU-CVit  and  1,  J.  W.  Brockbank,  Kirkaanlon^  1L  W.  Boalton, 
I>al ton-lii-Fa m« at,  8,  w*  Ei««in .  Gl T«rHtoo .  he,  J.  W.  Braokbank,  Irrtni  abd 
Cbart4ira,  RiEcy  &  Coopered.  Maokere'tb,  L.  Caaiutn. 

G  i  H  a,  -  mar  k-  i  rratt  ed  n  nd  ot  her  JUdM.^l  and  a.  H.  B-  H  fl  il  son.  8,  E .  BwtlD* 
aon,  Ntbtbwftl'^r    h<%  Irf^ng  &  Charten.  W.  UliFfrin.    c,  H,  B^'^T-  _. 

G*KK.-y|ny  itthrr  varie.ty.—h  J,  Macker«Lhi  Cumbftriand.    a,  H,  A.  Clarke, 

8,  J.  W*  Brockbabk.     he,  J*  Mockeretb,  W*  Baraea.    f,  J.  W.  Brockbank,  L. 

Caaaon*  .      ^  _, 

Baanii4*.— Cup  and  I,  J.  ft  T.  Weeka,  Boolle.     a*  J.  W.  Brciekbank.    t,  B- 

Hartler*  Borwiak  Rails,    he,  J.  W,  Bmekbank,  J.  Wbite.     e,  W.  Brmdlay,  R* 

HartUsy-  ^ ,, 

CotmiKa.— BTfJT  and  Farfn<to«*— 1  and  8,  J.  O.  Rig^ff,  Ulr*riton.  a,  B*  Harti^T* 
c,  £.  Sktllon,  T.  AnnitronfF,  11 .  A.  Clarke.  .^ 

CoGHiMs—Any  othtt  vaTietif.--l  and  8,  J.  M  T.  Wwka.  S.  R-  Hartley,  c,  W. 
Poaliatb  walU}. 

Ddhukoi,— Cap  and  L  R.  Moora.  Heaitagham.    ■»  J-  Wltaon,  Unmberlaal. 
t,  J.  W'  Bfwihbank.    t  W.  Crmnke. 
Sfi^tt  I  in.  - 1 .  Bouob  ft  Arm  atronf .    B^  J,  W*  Br^kbaak, 
Gamk  UAnTAM*.~BIa«k^breaiUd  and  oth<r  Hfrfj, —Cap,  J,  and  2,  H,  J, 
Kicbols^jD,  MLUdUi.    8,  W.  Grlc©.  Buotle.  Carn forth,    d,  R,  J.  Roblnaon,  H.  J. 

Niebo1.aDn.  „    , , 

Gams  BiVTJJii.  — ^aif  other  vaHata.-J.  J.  W.  Bn^akbank-  a,  R.  JrriM^. 
MilUm.    S,  fin  J.  NidbiJlaon*    ke,  J.  W.  Brookbank.  W*  Redbaad. 

HjiJitfURona.  —  Cnp.  1.  and  8.  J.  Jackaon*  CumberUnd.  1  H.  A.  Clafkb 
he,  1.  GaitakoU.    t,  Mlae  H.  Walk^.  J,  Moaifrave.  „    .    ^     ^ 

Akv  OTaaa  UiFH-iKtrr  VaiuaTY  -1.  J.  Martindalo(aond*ttaj*  S,  H.  A.  GUjl*. 

Cl<fatun  [Golden  Polanda),    $andi?,R.  J.  Rijbinacn  (Cr^¥*  CcEortf.    Ac,  B-J, 

RobtnwniaondaijaLl.  GaitikelUSilTeivcrMledFolaodal*  ^  ^    „  ^     _ 

ncoaa.-flaii*»,— f  and  J.  J,W.  BrorkNaak,     8.  J.  B,  ft  R  Mora-e.    he,  H, 

Waitijjff.     Whtir.  AylfKhant—1  luaJ  3,  J,  \V*  iirookbaok.    8.  U.  J*  Nich€|)»an. 

Selling*  CLAia.    Coi-k  ur  I>rrtt<'.-Cijp  und  l.A.  Dixon  mrown-Rtd^  Gama), 


jVrliH^m  4  Golden  ipaofrled  Earabur^biL    «,  W.  Grtoe  (Game). 
Broo  h  ban  k ,  W.  Red  L  ead  4  Dar k  Beak  m  a^  J .  Wijsob  { D  a  r kiprf J,   lie .  J*  Doblnaoa 


4.  J, 


(Cibti anion  CoohiEiit  M.Claike  (BalT  iocliibal,  /,  Mackervtb  (b^vwD-RedGaaaU 
W.  Uiaain  (fiam^'i,  W.  Itrockrebiiik  (PnjJaddJ*  e,  P,  ft  W,  Suiupton  (Blafik-Red 
Gam^f.  J.  W.  Brcikbank.  H.  J.  Nicholion  (Gam*?  Bantam  k  J.  ft  T.  Waiia 
(Wblto  C«<Jhin^  W.  Cranke  iCocbis)*  L,  Caaaon  fGameJ,  W,  Gnee  jGuneJ, 
Uen  or  Duj^k-l,  P-  &  W.  Bumplou  [Brown  Red  Game!.  !^.  J,  W.  Brtwkbank. 
S.  T.  Armiiifonif  iBlnekBoa  GamoJ.  Jjc.J.  W.  Brockbant,  W.  lludTjeiid  (Pile)', 
W.  Griee  (Gani*^   f.  M.  J.  Clarke  (tnff  Coehiail,  R,  Kam*T  Bt^bmafl). 

SpidUt  Clabs.  — C*i£k*Tu. -1,  J*  Dodgaoo  (Bliak-Red  Gipae).  %J.  W. 
Bri}ckbaiLk  l&rabiDM).  8,  H.  L  Nicholoun  (Gam*  Bantam aj,  vh^,  J.  Poatla- 
UwaUe  he,  Jf.  W.  BrockbaBk  (Gaib?],  e,  J*  W,  Rrockbamk  (Gameh  J.  M*dk- 
«retb  ( Brown-Red  Gain«). 

PIGEGN8. 

Ciaititaa.— 1»  J.  ft  W.  Toweraob*    B.  J.  Cook,   e,  D.  Lowfaj, 

jACuarNa.— I,  J,  ft  W.  Towerafin*    t,  Boncb  ft  ArmBtron|.  ^     ,  „     ,. 

Ajtv  OTH»a  ViaiBtTt.-l^J.Boolton.  |,G.  WUaon.  B,  J,  Cook,  rke,  J,  Bcnlta^ 
Ac,  J*  Cook,  J,  ft  W.  Towuaon*    e,  SCra*  Bod^aon. 
CAGS  BIRDS. 

BEi-ouif. -  YeUait:.- Cock  or  ff^ii ,-1  and  ht.J .  MniTaL   t,  J-  Salmoa. 

BKDniAN.-Buir,-Cfl^fcorH^PFi.-laiidrFif,J.Mtjffat.    t,J,&il(aon, 

FiauALD.— £7oc*f«'  JJ^a,— 1 ,  J  *  Balmon.    a,W*A?tnatronK. 

Jui>oK* — Mr*  E.  Hntton,  Pttdsey^  nearLaeda. 


FIFE   AND   KINROSS   SHOW  OF   POULTBT,  *c. 

Tins  waa  held  in  the  Com  Eichange,  Kirkcaldy,  on  Uie  3rd 
and  4tb  itist, 

QAMK.—Biitck  tUd  — Cock— 1,  J.  ft  W.  BeTtridirc.  Patbaad*.  3,  C.  JamJaaobp 
Forfai".  8,  J,  Wlakart,  Kirkcatdy.  ^c.  J.  ft  W.  BcTeridfi*,  J.  A.  Watbor,  d-  H, 
Horrtot,  C  Janii«»on,  G.Tbomsob.  e,  J,  Maftris.  /Tfiit,— 1*  J.  Fatallo,  Brongbtr 
Ferry*  a.  C.  Jamit-aon .  S,  J.  Wiibart.  rhi,  J,  SlHJer,  C,  JamXeaou.  he*  Q.  W. 
Smitb,  Boaih  ft  Tunk  ii).   e,  J.  Darbluff,  _^  . 

GAMt.—ltroitn  i? ^ J*— Cojic.— 1,  J,  Salmond,  Uonifletb,  4.  B.  Stewart,  Blair- 
adatn  8,  W-  Webht^i-.  he,  H.  W,  Gntcblnaon.  Ben.—l,  O.  ft  A.  »Uk.  t,  E- 
iStfiwarU   t,W.  Webster*    he*W  WebBi«r,  H  W.  Balchjaaon. 

Gaii£.— ^nv  otfmr  cek?ur— CocJt.— 1,  A.  Walopn,  t,  G.  Tbomaon,  ft,  J. 
Mann-  lif,S.  \onji«  (I),  A.  WatHOD*  e.J.msaet,  /r<^— 1,  J.  Crombiejioi. 
a.  I^  Sjxopaon.    3,  R.  Ua^i,    he,  D.  Dfits*  J.  A.  Maiber,  C.  Jamleaoa.    e,  J. 

I>  .  H  E  iTsa  B.-  S^fUfr.-  CmM-T  and  1  W.  Baghson.  S,  D  *  Asbaa.  H*n,— 1,  W. 
HuHiiaHjD.    2,  t>.  AanacL,    S,  W.  CbriiGa,  jan,    <-,  T.  Ralneii.  , ^^ 

lyoHKinaK—Dark.-Cock  -  1  and  t.  T,  Ralner.  8,  A.  Ramaay,  h^i*  G,^,  Robb. 
fffrt*"!  and  «,  T.  Haioea.    t,  G,  K  Rubb.    e,  Ueut^Coi.  0.  Rica. 

Cccnjsf.CnjKAa,-CoeJt.-l,  A.  Bowie*   »,  J.  Dargie,   8,  Mra.  A.  G.  Dmieao. 
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JjEartof'lKe™"    ^J-^*^^^^"'    8,  Mtb,  6iw»ld,    ^.  A,  Dr,v burgh,  A.Bowie. 

fi?r!!fJn*V''{r''i5'-7^'lf*T\  *«*'  h  T-  R^''*.  S.  !•■  Anntn.  **«?.  W.  G 
v^-'l'''  «  ^^/^^^,  *'*■  ^**«  51.  kari.on,  T,  Py«.  O,  H.  Handasyde.  c,J. 
T  A";  f  T "'■  ^ /^- r,^^^J-  ^.MiaaXrV^riiSi.  S.  H.  A.  Sbson.  % 
iimiiU;' J^ofi*^'  ^^'  *l^'l  ^*-  MoTisuD,  J.  Ifoonff,  C.  H.  Hftndasyde,  J.  A. 
i>«iip«l«n  T.  B»iiiei),    e,  T.  E?aiaf;B.  J.  Ci-awford, 

H!.^b.^^s"Tar^„f^^         "'^  ^'  ^-  3™^"ille.     3,  J,  KWpath.    Jur.  W. 

HiMHnBaflB.-^PfiifriW— Coffc-l.W.  Unton.    2>  A.  Pratt.    8, P.  CanpbeU. 

Krk    l^r^l-  LS"'P^*y-  ?v5^^^f^  A    ^^'^-    ^'i  J-  ^^"7    Htfn.-1.  W.  R. 

HAMauiMJHa,-^^|jrtrt^igrf.- 6'oclL- 1,  W.  R.  Park.  2.  K  Par^one.  8.H.  SUn- 
Tf^I  1  1 '  r?  *A  ^^  T^^oniBon.  K,  Thumson,  W.  S.  fllylh,  Mis.  W.  Ferguaon. 
Uam^'4  CampljeU,    2,  A,  BtiUi.    3,  W.  R.  Pttfk.    Af,  H.  Stanworth,  C. 

h;^(V   fcl^L^"^^"*'  Ksrpj^  BiSTAMi.-l.  U,  P^nsonip.    a>  W.  R.  Park.    8,  A. 

Krntilu*  ^"\^ * *1~  ^^'*  -  Co^ *  - 1  an ct  C D p.  A ,  Wnlker.  %  J.  Wllkinion.  8,  R. 
W  niJL^I^i-  S'*"^*^  **  ''»"^f^*  *■  Hunnan,    Ae,  iJ.  BbH.  G   Headerton,  Jan.. 


Jim.    8.  Mifta  R  e.  Frtw.    fcf,  J.  .Yrctibald. 

i%^X*  t^^^rU^^r''^'^^^'^'  2.  A.  Frew.  3,D.Ctyjne.   kc,  J. Archibald. 

A^SoS:iri*  £i*^a.-^C'ocfe^h  W.  B.  Park.  3,  W. LiDtoD  3.  J.  Balfour,  he,  J. 
tSSl^i   U?rP-  He^^o,  Mi-B  Hntcbiion.  J.  Bedpatb.  W,  WaiUoe.    e.  Miss  Q. 

I#tt;^  L.  H 1  **?  ^il"^**^-  *^  ■  ^^'^o*  S,  T.  WllJisinaoD,  )k« ,  M 1 9  a  0.  Morison,  Earl 
ef  Boviiyii,  LieuL-Col.  C,  Rice  fl),    ff,  C.  H*  HimdDayde. 

PIGEONS. 

FprTBM.-Fj<te.-.{7ock.-l  and  «,  J.  M'OiU.   S.  8,  and  Ac,  J.  Onmt   r*c, 

a^2?IS""r'^^  'll!/^  cotour.-Oocfc.-l  and  8.  F.  W.  Bryoe.    2.  Wright  and 

•  imdS?*B^  B   ■*°"^®*^   HCII.-1,  Wright  ft  Stoddari   9,  W.  Muirh«ad. 

w2f*V^^7^^r*-~*-^  S°»i**>-  8and8,J.Lamont,jun.  ©fte and /»c  J.  Watson. 

ffgfc— 1  and  8.  J.  Lamont  jun.   8,  J,  Watson. 

s£S' J^e'I  °^ Ben,-1,  A.  Smith.   9,  J.  E.  Spenoe.   8,  A.  Crosble.    e,  A. 

BSSSTriSsiSt-"^**"-^-*^*-  ».'•«•  8»«««-  »«-^- 
,j^JJJ-<?w«orflen-laBd8,A.lhithie.   8,  J.  Lament.  Jun.   ^,A.I>nthi6. 

]l/\*1?^'-^<»«*  ^  flen.-l  and  9,  R.  W.  Bryoe.  8  and  the, R.  B.  Hcggie. 
AC.  J.  B.  Spenoe,  R.  Raines.  -.  *  ,  ^m* 

<,*]?ff"»»<>*  <>wj"ir^o«*  <>*•  fl'«n.-l.  R.  W.  Bryee.   8,  J.  Lamont,  Jun.   8,  A. 
Ow«Jto.    *«,  R.  w.  Bryoe.  J.  LMnont,  Jun. 
j^JJ  omaTABisTT.-Cofl*  or  Hra.-1, 9,  and  v^io,  a  W.  Bryoe.  8,  J.  E.  Spenoe. 

t  AGE  BlEDa. 
]iw-«l^^'  /*«cir  (iV4ftiEii.-yrWoiF.-Coffc.-l.  IL  Foreyth.    9,  T.  Soott.    6.  J. 
n-.™**'    t- ^'**  ^^^K'^-^r.    Card,  R.  Jftckjon.    //cFi -1  and*. R.  Hunter.    9,H. 

SorjToa  Fa»ot.— i/ji^.  t^oe^.-i  and  aperSjU.  R.  Hunter.  9,G.  Orelff.  8,  T. 
ETJ;  1'  ^f^^k^l  *^*'*^  ^'  ForsytlL  ^fn,-l  and  specijd.T.  GornwiOl.  9.  J. 
K«T.    a  ana  4<  R  Hunter.    Cara,  M.  Jacfcioo, 

•  r^^^f^^  Cijriii!E*-yfUo?P.~rfti'*^.-l  and  apecIalpB.  Hunter.  9,D.  Allan. 
B.T.faotfU.  4.  A.  Poaraon.  Card.  W.  Bo&thi^n  flfit.-l.  R.  Cbalmera.  9,W. 
B^tbTOQ.    B,  C.  Cairai.    4,  K,  Aird.    C»Td,  T,  CimUisi, 

aI.^F™^Z^^  Coik.^i,<i.  GrtiR-  a.T.  €orawaJI.  fl,  W.  Lawson.  4,  T. 
fi?^^  *^*^f  ^'  ^"**'^  Hf^i  -1  and  upeeia],  W.  Eutbtrford.  9,  Mrs.  KUgour. 
S,  J.  Bevorid^e.    4.  B.  D.  Wardlaw.    Can),  B,  Hontw. 

G wsa  s  Bi  p  D,^  t'oc  fe  or  //f  n ,  ^  i ,  A-  Trutter.  a,  J .  PcDdor,  8,  C.  Cairns.  4,  W. 
Bopg.    Card.  R  Cfc*lmefB 

FonLFBATHKHKD  HiaD.-Cflfit  or  HfH.—l,  T,  Scatt.  8,  J.  Pendi»r.  8.  H. 
HQK)!aa.    4,  B,  SWnhoaae.    Card,  J,  Pratt. 

«  *i,'^J'"^t]r  MPLKfl.-Bu^.— Coefc.-Ui.  and  Card.  J.  Eobertson.  9,  D.  Yoong. 
S,  W  KiTlr.    :i^/^.,^  -  /'.>,'*r,— 1  and  3.  D.  Yotiiig.    3  and  4,  J.  Robertson.    Card, 

Jtjdgeb.— PottWry;  Mr.  R. Teebay.  Preston.  Pigeons:  Mr.  A. 
JwwM,  IfMrkhall.  OanaHes  :  Mr.  N.  Mlican,  Glasgow;  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Coatbridge.    

HEXHAM  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  Ac. 

This  wm  held  at  Hexham,  in  ttie  Town  Hall  and  Com  Ez< 
ehange,  on  New  Year's  Day.  On  aoeoant  ol  some  losses  the 
priae  Hst  had  been  to  some  extent  onrtailed,  many  classes  of 
poultry  and  Pigeons  with  Rabbits  and  Gats  being  dispensed 
with,  bntwithftl  the  entries  were  good.  The  Show  was  well 
mmaged,  the  pens  were  irom  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  the  birds 
well  provided  for  as  regards  food  and  water. 

Brahmaa  were  pretty  good,  the  first  large  and  well  marked, 
the  second  hen  even  better  than  the  first,  bat  the  cock  not  near 
■o  good.  Cochins,  the  winners  superb.  First  and  second  Bofls, 
third  Partridge.  The  first-namea  also  winning  the  cap  for  the 
■eetim.  Dorkings  were  poor.  Oame  (Red),  were  a  heavy  class, 
the  first  and  third  Brown,  and  second  Bhtck-breasted  Bed ;  bat 
the  cap  for  Game  was  won  by  one  of  the  best  Daokwing  cockerels 
ever  seen,  both  as  regards  colonr  and  shape.  Bantams  as  asaal 
were  a  grand  section,  the  cap  being  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Black 
Beds  of  fine  qoality  and  in  the  pink  of  condition,  many  other 
pens  proving  almost  eqnal.  In  tiie  next  class  Piles  were  first, 
and  Daokwings  second  and  third.  Game  Bantam  cocks  were 
'very  good,  the  ihrat  and  third  going  to  Black,  and  second  to 
Brown-breasted  Red.  In  the  following  class  Black  and  Silver 
Sebrights  won.  Spanish  a  small  bat  good  lot,  and  mostly  old 
birds.  The  oap  for  this  section,  however,  going  to  a  ^rand 
pen.  Hafnhurgha.-^lDL  Pencils  the  birds  were  poor  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-prize  Gt>ldens.  In  the  Variety  class 
the  first  and  cap  were  won  by  Golden  Polands,  the  second 
Black  Hambarghs,  and  third  CrSve-Coears.  There  was  bat  one 
q1m0  fov  Ducks,  the  winners  being  Rooens  and  Spotted  Bills. 


A  capital  class.  The  Selling  class  contained  some  cheap  lots, 
and  many  pens  changed  hands.  In  the  local  class  for  the  large 
varieties  were  some  capital  birds,  especially  the  Cochins  and 
Spanish,  bat  the  best  of  these  were  the  Bantams,  which  were' 
almost  eqaal  to  the  open  classes  in  point  of  merit. 

Figeons  made  a  capital  display,  the  Poaters  being  placed  in 
some  capital  pens  showed  to  great  advantage  and  were  a  show 
in  themselves.  Carriers  were  not  eqaal  to  the  Poaters  as 
classes,  bat  we  recognised  some  good  birds  among  the  lot  in  aU 
the  classes,  the  winners  being  Blacks  and  Dims  in  all  oases.  In 
Short-faced  Tamblers  were  some  good  birds,  not  alone  inliead 
properties,  bat  also  in  colonr  and  marking,  Almonds  being  to 
the  front.  Barbs  were  a  fair  lot  and  mostly  yonng  birds. 
Dragoons  were  a  large  good  class,  the  first  a  Bine,  and  second 
and  third  Silvers.  All  birds  of  the  right  stamp.  In  Dragoons, 
any  other  colonr,  the  first  was  a  Red,  second  Yellow,  and  third 
a  Grizzle,  the  two  first  right  grand  birds  in  every  respect. 
Short-faced  Antwerps  were  poor  as  a  class,  and  only  the  first  in 
Long-faces  deserves  a  notice,  bat  this,  a  Red  Cheqaer,  was 
pa5rticalarly  good.  Torbits  had  two  classes,  and  these  were 
aboat  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  English  Owls  were  not 
pood,  many  being  far  too  straight  in  beak,  bat  the  coloor  and  frill 
m  most  cases  were  ver^  good.  Fantails  very  good  and  well 
placed,  while  in  Jacobins  also  there  were  some  good  birds, 
notably  the  oa^  Red,  and  Messrs.  Brydone  and  Alderson's 
Yellows.  Magpies  and  Nans  were  in  one  lot  and  very  good, 
while  Long-faced  Tamblers  were  divided.  In  the  second  of 
these  Almonds  won,  bat  some  of  these  too  nearly  approached 
their  Short-faced  brethren. 

Cage  Birds  were  a  small  bat  select  lot,  among  which  we  re- 
cognised some  of  the  champions  of  Uiis  season — notably  the 
foar-pointed  Linnet  Male  shown  by  Mr.  Spence,  and  to  which 
was  awarded  the  cap  for  the  best  in  the  Show. 

Bbahmas.— 1.  R.  Shield,  SwalweU.    9,  Dr.  Holmes,  Whiteootes,   8,  S.  Teas* 
dale,  Alston.    nCt  0.  Vcnablea.  J.  Bonn.  T.  Webb,  Mrs  A.  Ellison. 
CocHiKs.— Gup,  1,  and  9,  G.  H.  Proetor,  Durham.  .8,  J.  Bell,  Linads.   «.  Hoi- 

d« — Ti  *  r"fn<^e. 


.  r  -1  and  ?,  J.  Wax  ill  p.  Weat  Wvlan.    6^  J.  CouIhoh.  3bot1^y  Bridge. 
Cartlale.    3,  C.  Venablsii.    Afr^T-  Yaun^,  W.  YQun^bubbaud.  W.  Onrterodi  H%ft 


M«LlHun.  Anv  other  tolaur.  —  Caj;}  and  1.  Mma  Uelaoii,  f^vckabaw^  t,  G. 
Holmes.  Drifflsia  fl  ^vkH  e,  W.  r>ry»  daie,  Morpeth,  htf,  T*  Oriorgi?ii,  T.  Ti'owiig, 
L.  A.  H[]ri  B,  H.  iJtaTeley.  Ct.  Hatherford. 

G^3d£!  BjLKTji3sei.^F^tic:il£  or  Bro^n  R#(i^,— Cvp  and  1,  B.  ^^bite,  CookHhaw.  3^ 
W.  Wardl^.  El,  C.  Mlikr.  BonLbwiclr.  vks,  l\  aatbard.  hr,  W.  Wardie,  T. 
Dowelip  W.  Murray,    c,  R  Woiid,  J.  Wdaon. 

G4iffB  '^kVLfkiMB.-^Ajxy  Other  notour —i,  Bollingbaia  ftGill-  S.  T*  I>owell,  0» 
O.  Hidli^y.    t,  J.  Oook,  J,  Bi»rblp.  it,  Wblle,  J.  A  DsTia,  G  CouBbard, 

GjiMj:  Bji^T$Mit.-C'>ck.—h4.  Nalsop,  H,  R.  English,  B,  J.  look,  he,W. 
WjitdN\  T.  O-'ThardH  R.  Bhlcld,  J.  Pnrrifl,    c,  T.  Dowcll.  O.  Ci^uUbard 

BANTAMa,-.Vo/ fjfinif  — 1,  R.  e.  Aihton.  2,  T  11- c  artwritfbt.  s,T.  P.  Carrar. 
he,  i.i.  BulmcB^  HisB  M.  J.  Nelson,  T.  H.  Gart^ftght.  C.  Jadftoiu  e,  W.  Naw- 
beii«in .  T>  B  *  C  at  twti  if Lt. 

Spi^riBH— 1  and  %,  WiUaagbbj  4  Porrla,  &,  H^  WlUdnioiL  he,  J.  Blobud- 
sot;.    i.K.  fipwflB. 

JI,*MiTL  itcius.— (ji*W  or  AfErfr#3Jdfi#t(ffi.— C&p  and  1»  O.  ft  J.  Dealt Wfrth.  B, 
G.  AldersoiK  3,  G.  HoLmed,  he,  1.  K  tanker,  J.  Rl^batdaon,  B.  Sicbolaon,  e,  G. 
DaTlson. 

Haxbitbohs.— 0oU  or  8il»er-pMetUed.—\  G.  ft  J.  Duckworth.   9,  T.  Dodda. 

8.  T.  ft  J.  Kidson.    Ac,  O.Judson.   e,  T.  P.  Carver. 

Aht  oTHfca  Vasixtt.— Gup  and  1,  J.  T.  Proud.  9,  G.  Judson.  8.  W.  R.  Park 
9he.  J  T.  Proud,  T.  Webb.  7^.  T.  FermeU.  B.  A.  Clark,  Rer.  J.  G.  R.  Knight 
e,  W.  Newbeggin.M.  A.  Hewltsem. 

Dx7cxs.—l,7r.  Wakefield.  9.  C.  Judson.  8,  Miss  Nelson.  ^,  0.  Jndson,  Miss 
Nelson. 

Cook  on  Dbakc.— 1,  J.  Bonn.  9,  J.  Craig.  8,  J.  N.  Laws.  he.  T.  Teung,  T.  P. 
Carrer,  Miss  Nelson.  J.  Benn,  T.  Webb,  J.  N.  Lawson,  J.  Bumip,  T.  Wakefield. 
0,  J  N.  Lawaon,  V.  S.  Tate,  M.  Lamb.  J.  Wilson,  W.  Murray. 

Hjens  OB  DtTCKS.— 1.  J.  N.  Lawson.  9,  G.  CartmeL  8,  J.  Stephenson,  vhe, 
J.  Coulson.    lie.  Miss  M.  J.  Hedley.  J.  Benn.    c,  T.Webb. 

LocAX.  Classxs  ^Game  Bantams.— 1^  Mrs.  E.  Williamson.  9  and  8,  Miss  M.  J. 
Wilson,    he,  G.  Williamson,  W.  Murray.   Any  other  variety.— h  T.  Baty,  Jun. 

9.  Hedley  ft  Bldley.  8,  WUloushby  ft  Purvis.  Extra  and  8.  M.  WUson.  he,  M. 
Green,  jun.,  Hedley  ft  Ridley,  M.  Lamb,  J.  Grey,  J.  Robson,  T.  Whitfield. 

PIGEONS. 

PouTBBS  -^Btaeh,  Bed,  or  T0llow.—Coek.—1  and  8,  Ridley  ft  Dye.  9,  R.  A. 
Nioholson.  he,  E.  Beekwith,  Ridley  ft  Dye.  Hen.— 1.  9.  and  8,  Ridley  ft  Dya. 
he,  E.  Beekwith. 

PouTXRs.  —  Any  other  colour.  —  CocTc.  —  Cup,  1.  8,  and  vhe,  Ridlev  ft  Dye. 
9,  Guthrie  ft  Hope,  he,  G.  Bolmee,  E.  Beekwith,  R.  A.  Nicholson.  Hen.—1,  9, 
and  8.  Ridley  ft  Dye.    he  and  e,  R.  Micholson. 

CAUiBRS.~Goe]t.— Cup.  1.  and  he,  E.  Beekwith.  9.  8.  and  e,  Ridley  ft  Dye. 
Hen.— 1  and  8.  Ridley  ft  Dye.  9  and  he,  E.  Beekwith.  Foun^.— 1  and  9.  Ridley 
and  Dye.   8,  A.  I      ^  "        "    — -      --       -   « ^-     -  -  «  --*^- 

Shobt-facbd  ' 

c.  Guthrie  ft  Hope.  .^ 

LoMo-yACBD  TuiiBi.XBS.— Bakb  or  Beard».—1  and  9.  Ridley  ft  Dye>  8,  W. 
Brydone.  vhe,  W.  B.  Mapplebeek,  jun.,  R.  H.  Unsworth,  Ridley  ft  Dye.  e,  J.  W. 
HarHnnr*  E.  Walker.  Any  other  varieiy.—l,  Guthrie  ft  Hope.  9.  J.  Muzray.  8,  E. 
Beekwith.  he,  J.  W.  Harling,  J.  Murray,  E.  Beokwlth,  B.  Walker,  e,  J.  W. 
Barling,  -  CargiU.  W.  Ellis. 

BABB8.-1  and  9,  E.  Beekwith.   8.W.Ema. 

Dbaooonb.— fil««  or  Silver.— Cwjf  and  1,  J.  G.  Dunn.  9,  R.  Woods.   8,  Ward  ~ 
sad  Rhodes,    vhe,  W.  ^mith.    he,  &.  Woods,  J.  G.  Dunn.  J.  Patterson.    Any 
other  eolour.—l  and  8.  R.  Woods.    9,  W.  Smith,    he,  J.  Patterson,  R.  Woods,  0. 
Guthrie. 

Ahtwxbps  — i9fcort-/a0tfd.— 1,  P.  Law.  9,  G.  B.  Goodfellow.  8,  J.  Bastowe. 
he,  J.  Bastowe,  G.  B.  GoodfeUow.  e,  J.  G.  Patterson.  Long-faced.— 1,  W.  EUla. 
9, Powell 4 Crane.   8,  Wi  B.Pratt,    he,  W.  A.  Piahbum.  ^     ^ 

TuBBiTs.-filue  or  Silver.-l.  T.  Welsh.  9  and  8,  T.  W.  Clemitaon.  vhe,  T 
Johnson,  kc.  G.  Alderson  c.  T.  W- Clemitaon,  M.  Green.  Any  other  eolowr.— 
Cup  and  1.  T.  Gallon.    9, 8.  and  he,  T.  W.  Clemitson.  ^     ^ 

Qm.B.-EnglUh.-h  T.  Williamson.  8,  T.  W.  Clemitson.  vhe,  J.  Gardner,  he 
T.  W.  Clemitaon.  Ward  ft  Khodes.   e,  T.  Young,  T.  W.  Clemitson. 

FAMTAILS.-1,  S.  Beekwith.  9  and  e,  J.  Walker.  8.  A.  Smith,  vhe  and  fte,  J.  F 
Liversedge.  ™  .«  „ 

Jacobihs.— Cuf  and  1.  J.  Thompson.  9,  W.  Brydone.  8,  T.  P.  Carver,  vhe 
T.  Wilkinson,  he,  J.  Gardner,  W.  Dugdale,  S.  Lawfon.  e,  J.  Gardner,  G. 
Alderson,  J.  Rypon. 


I  Dye.   8.  A.  I  mpleby.   he,  Ridley  ft  Dye,  A.  Umpleby.   e.  A.  N.  Dodds. 
iHOBT-FACBD  TuMBLBBS.— 1, 8.  and  vhc,  E.  Beekwith.    9  and  he,  W.  R.  Pratt. 
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Muwfl  OB  Maopbs.— 1,  P.  Wilaon.  S.  B.  A.  NioholBon.  8,  T.  '^nmkinsaii.  vh0,  M 
Ord,  Powell  ft  Crane.    Ad,  P.  Hinde.  O.  J.  Dewey,    e,  W.  Brjdone. 

Amy  othxb  Yabibtt.— 1  and  8,  E.  Beokwlth.  8.  J.  ft  W.  Towcnon.  vhe,  O. 
Aldrrson.    he.  H.  Ord,  F.  8.  Barnftrd,  J.  ft  W.  Towenon.  E.  Beokwith. 

Sblumo  Cz^ss.— Pafr».-1.  J.  Wardle.  8,  B.  A.  Nicholson.  8,  O.  Hope,  he, 
W.  Brvdon,  G.  Thompson,  F.  Dodd.  J  Mnrray  Single  Bird.—Cup  and  1,  B. 
Nioholson.  9.0.  Outbrle.  8.  J.  Mnrray.  vhe,  W.  Br7don«»  B.  Oihaon.  ^and 
e,  J.  W  ardle,  J.  ft  W.  Towenon,  M.  Green. 

GAGE  BIBDS. 

Vo^wicB.— Clear  YeUow.—l,  W.  Smith.  2,  W.  ft  C.  Bnrniston.  e,  J.  Allison. 
VcariegaUd  YeUoto— 1,  T  Clemltson    8,  W.  Smith,    vhe,  J.  Baxter. 

Noi.wicH.-CZ«ar  Buff.^h  W.  Smith.  8,  J.  Baxter,  vhe,  W.  ft  C.  BomiBton. 
Variegated  Buff.—i ,  W.  Smith.    8,  W.  Henderson. 

So- TCH  Famcy.—I.  W.  Clark.  S.W.WaUace.  vh«.  W.  Clark,  W.  Wallace,  he, 
W.  Wallace,  B.  Gllhespy. 

Cbkdtsd.— 1,  J.  Baxter.   9.  B.  Simp>OD.   vhe,  B.  Gllhespy. 

Yot-KBBUB.— 1,  T.  Clemitson.  9,  W.  Benwlck.  Ac,  B.  Gllhespy.  c,  G.  F. 
Hedley. 

Amy  othbb  VjlBixtt  of  Cavabt.— ],  J.  Stephens.  9,  J.  Spence.  vhe,  B. 
Simpsrn,  J.  Baxter,    he,  W.  Benwiok.   c.  Miss  Walker. 

MCLE8.— 1  and  MedaL  J.  Spenoe.  9,  J.  Stephens,  vke,  B.  Simpson,  J.  Spence, 
J.  Stephens,    he,  G.  F.  Henley,  W.  Fntton.    e,  J  Maddison.  W.  Dodd. 

Ahy  othtr  Vabibty  or  Bbitisb  B111DH.—I,  W.  ft  C.  Bnrniston.  8,  J.  Baxter. 
9he,  J.  Maddison.    he,  J.  J.  Jameson,  B.  Bobson,  K.  Bobson,  Miss  Gathrle. 

Amy  Yabixty  of  Korzion  Bibo.— 1, 8,  and  ohc,  W.  Daws. 

Judges. — Poultry  :  Mr.  Hatton,  Padsey.  Pigeons  :  Mr.  Bfll6> 
Dnih«m.    Cage  Birds :  Mr.  Blaki ton,  Sanderluid. 


BAILDON  OBNIXHOLOGICAL  and  GOLUMBABIAN 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Choroh  of  England  SchoolB,  Baildon,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.  In  point  of  entries  there  was  a  falling-ofl  in 
both  the  Pigeon  and  Cage-bird  claBfee  of  nearly  200  compared 
with  last  year's  shov^,  Btili  the  general  quality  of  the  birds  was 
good,  particularly  in  the  Cage-bird  portion.  The  new  Secretary 
Mr.  Mutton,  considering  he  was  new  in  the  cause,  worked 
through  the  business  tolerably  well.  There  was  but  one  slight 
hitch  in  the  Show  worth  recording,  that  of  a  couple  of  Pigeons 
haviuff  been  wrongly  penned,  which  for  a  time  caused  a  little 
difflomty  both  to  the  respective  exhibitors.  Judge,  and  Com- 
mittee, and  we  think  the  easiest  way  to  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  for  the  Committee  to  have  allowed  an 
extra  prize  to  have  been  awarded.  We  may  likewise  draw 
attention  to  the  schedule,  which  needs  some  revision  for  anotiber 
show.  We  think  Carriers  or  Pouters  should  head  the  list  instead 
of  Jacobins.  The  classes  throughout  were  fairly  represented, 
Antwerps  taking  the  lead  with  about  eighty-three  birds  in  the 
six  classes.  There  were  two  classes  for  English  Owls  and  none 
for  Foreign,  and  but  one  class  for  Tumblers— that  of  Long- 
faced. 

In  the  Canary  section  we  noticed  an  entire  absence  of  the 
Norwich  birds,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  schedule ;  for 
what  particular  reason  we  know  not,  unless  the  pepper  question 
is  already  beginning  to  deter  some  of  the  fanciers  who  really 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  expense  in  moulting  them, 
and  even  then  with  but  slight  chance  of  winning.  We  would 
advise  the  Committee  another  year  to  reinstate  the  classes,  and 
oAer  premiums  to  birds  not  moulted  wiUi  pepper.  There  were 
a  few  good  Belsians  (especially  the  first  and  second  prises),  and 
Coppies  and  Plain-heaas ;  but  a  great  feature  in  the  Exhibition 
was  the  Yorkshire-bred  birds,  some  of  which  were  splendidlv 
marked.  The  classes  for  British  Birds  were  attractive  and 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  noticed  that  the  White  Black- 
bird  achieved  another  laurel  to  the  sevens  already  won.  By- 
the-by  there  was  a  Nightingale  in  the  Show,  but  it  had  a  feather 
in  its  taU  I— a  somewhat  uncommon  occurrence,  and  being  one 
feather  more  than  the  four  Nightingales  could  muster  at  the 
recent  Hanley  Show.  The  awards  of  Mr.  Calvert  of  York  was 
tolerably  good  all  round;  but  still  this  was  not  the  best  part  of 
the  proceedinffs,  for  the  worthy  hostess  of  the  "  Malt  Shovel" 
provided  for  the  Judges,  Committee,  and  reporters  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  king  to  partake  of. 

PIOEOKS. 

Ja€obih8  —Coek  or  Hmiw— 1  and  8,  T.  W.  Swallow.  8,  A.  Hawley.  vhe,  A. 
Hawley,  E.  Homer. 

PouTXBa.~(7o£fc  or  Hen.—1,  B.  Bawnsley.  8  and  vhe,  E.  Homer.  8,  J.  Moor- 
hovse. 

Famtaiu.— Coeft  or  Hen.— 1  and  8,  J.  Walker.  8,  J.  F.  Lorenidga.  vhe,  B. 
Homer. 

E«ox.nH  OwjM.— Coek.— %  Ward  ft  Bhodes.  8,  J.  Threab.  vhe,  E.  Moonsay. 
he,  HeiUweU  ft  Ingham.   Hen,— I  and  8.  J.  W.  Btansfield.   8,  W.  WUMnson. 

Aktwbbps.— ;9*ort-/((M«d.— Coe*.— 1,  J.  Heya.  a,W.  ElUs.  8.  J.  Lister.  fcc,W. 
HlisKworth.  E.  Monnsey.  Helllwell  ft  Ingham.  Hen.— I.  W.  nUngworth.  8,  W. 
Ellis.    8,  A.  Brook,    he,  W.  Ellis,  J.  Lister.    e.W.WUkinaon 

Amtwbbps.— Lon/-/aeed.— Coefe.— 1  and  8,  W.  EUia.  8.  E.  Moonsay.  Hetu— 
L  Goekett  ft  OledhiU,  W.  EUia.   8,  J.  Baatow.   he,  W.  nUngwortb,  Ward  and 

Atnynnvu,— Medium  faeed.— Coek.— 1,  O.  Oollina.  S.  J.  Thrash.  8.  W.  EUia. 
he,  W.  ElUs,  Ward  ft  Bhodea.  0,  J.  Heys.  Hen.-1,  A.  Brook.  8,  W.  EUis.  8,  B. 
Powell    he,  E.  Monnsey,  J.  Llater,  Ward  ft  Rhodes. 

Oabbibbs.— Coefc  or  Sen,— I,  J.  Sagar.  8,  E.  C.  Streteh.  8,  B.  Mawson.  he, 
V.  BateUife,  E.  iiomer. 

Dbaooomb.— Coefc  or  Hen,— I,  Clayton  ft  Bairstow.  8,  F.  W.  Jennings.  8, 
Ward  ft  Bhodea.   oh«,E.  Homer.   h«.  V.  BateUffe,  J.  Mazin,  E.  Mawson. 

TuBBira.  --  Coek  or  Hen,— I  and  He,  B.  Homer.  8,  W.  Wilkinson.  8,  8. 
Dewhirat  vhtf,  J.  Moor. 

LoBo-PAOBD  To]rai.BS8.— Coek  or  Hen.— I,  A.  Hawley.  8,  J.  GargUL  8,  W. 
Land,    he,  B.  Mawson,  Oarbatt  ft  Sldgwiek. 

BABBS.-Coek  or  Hen.— 1,  E.  Mawson.   8,  E.  Homer.  8,J.Thre8h. 

▲n  OTHXB  YuaBTTv-l,  A.  Kawiay.  S,  B.  Kawnslay.  S,E.  Homer.  hc,Q. 
W.  Holloway,  W.  WUUnson. 


Sbixxxo  Oliss.- 1,  E.  0.  Stretch.  8,  W.  Ellis.  8.  E.  Homer,  vke,  W.  A. 
Newall,  Jagger  ft  Hartley,  E.  Mawaon,  A.  Hawley,  B.  Bawnsley.  e,  Tordoff 
and  Wilkinaon. 

GAGE  BIBDS. 

BBX.01AH.— Fellow  or  Buff,  Clear  or  Tieked.—!  and  8,  Clemlneon  ft  Ellerton. 
8,  W.  Shackleton.   0.  B.  Barrett. 

CopPT.-yeUoio,  Clear  or  Grey  Cre$t.—l,  O.  Paley.  8,  B.  Usher.  8.  W.  Lan- 
caster, he,  J.  Bsistriok.  Buff,  Clear  or  Qrey  Crett.—l,  J.  ft  H.  Garbntt-  8,  B. 
Simpson.  8.  P.  Bawnsley.  he.  L  Belk.  Plain-headed,  Yellow  or  Buff,  Clear 
or  Tieked.— 1.  B.  Simpson.   8.  J.  ft  H.  Oarbatt.    8  and  he,  Qt,  A.  Watson. 

LizABDB.  -Qoldeii^apangled.—l,J.  <«teTen8.  8,Gleminson  ft  Ellerton.  BHver- 
nangled.—l,  J.  Sterens.  8,  O.  Paley.  8,  Miss  Weils,  he,  Ciemlnaon  and 
Ellerton. 

YoBXSHTBX.— Clear  Yellow.— \,  W.  Lancaster.  8,  J.  Orerend.  8.  J.  ft  H.  Oar- 
batt. he,  G.  A.  Watson.  Clear  Buff,— I,  W.  Lancaster.  8,  J.  Thaokrey.  8, 0. 
Tamer,    he,  J.  Orerend. 

Yorkshire.  -Evenly-marked  Yellow.— \  and  8,  J.  Thaclirey.     he.  L.  Belk. 


Evenlymarked  Buif  — land  8.  J.  Thaokrey.    8  L.  ielk.    he,  P.  Bawnsley. 

YoBKsHiBB.—ZYdiRed or  Vnevenlymaxked  7eUoio.— 1. J. Overend.   8.Faweett 
and  Anderton.   8,  J.  Thaokrey.    he.  B.  Pearson.    Tieked  or  Vneveniymarked 


Buff.-],  J.  Thaokrey.   8  and  8, 0.  Tamer,    he,  J.  Ik  U  Oarbatt. 

CiNWAM0N.—Bi<2r  or  Jonque.—l,J.  W  Howitt.  2,  G.Worth.  8.  Fawoett  and 
Anderton.  Jlforked  or  Variegated.— 1,  T.  Tenniswood.  8,  W.  ft  C.  Bomlaton. 
8,  P.  Bawnsley     he,  L.  Belk. 

OoLDViNCR  McLB.—  Clear  or  Variegated.  — I,  Barr  ft  Yonng.  8  and  S,  J. 
Stevens,  vhe  and  he,  Stroode  ft  Ooode.  Dark.— I  and  8^  W.  Laneaator.  8, 0.  A. 
Wataon 

LiMiTBT  ABD  Gamabt  Mcx.B.— 1  Bttd  8.  J.  StaTonB.  8,  B.  Simpson,  vhe^  W. 
Lanoaster. 

MvunB.—Any  other  variety.— 1,  J.  BteToni.  8,  W.  Lancaster.  8,  Btronde  and 
Ooode. 

OoLnraroRBi.— L  Glaminaon  ft  BUarton.  8,  W.  Laneaator.  8,  J.  Paanon. 
vke,  T.  Foster. 

Bux.TnifOHBa.— landS,J.  Bowland.   8,  B.  Barrett   k«.  C.Worth. 

Bbowb  LiiniETS.— 1,  W.  H.  Batohelor.  8,  B.  Pearaon.  8,  W.  Ganiek.  vhe,  B. 
Pearson. 

Abt  othbb  Vabzbtt.- l,rj.  Hal).  1  and  special.  B.  Hnmphrey.  8,  W.  ft  C. 
Bomiston.   8  and  special.  J.  Hatton.  8,  W.  BJaatow.   vke,  J.  Whilaker. 

Sbixibo  Gx.A8B.-l,  J.  W.  Howitt  8,J.ElIia.  8,  FawoeU  ft  Anderton.  kc,W. 
Baatow. 

JmyoMB.—PigeonSf  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  OanarieSf  Mr. 
J.  Oalvert»  York. 


BEIGATE  SHOW   OF  POULTBT.  &c. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  6th  and  6th  inst.  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  a  capital  building  for  the  purpose,  bat  rather  Inoonr 
▼eniently  situated. 

The  management  was  good  and  the  classes  for  poultry  and 
Babbits  were  well  filled.  The  Pigeon  prize  list  was  a  liberal 
one,  but  it  was  not  so  well  supported.  Dorkinga. — In  coloured 
cocks  the  first  and  second  were  good  birda,  rest  moderate. 
Hens.— First  (Parlett),  a  grand  specimen.  Second  and  third 
deserved  their  position.  This  was  a  capital  class.  Any  other 
colour. — First  (Blue),  rich  in  colour,  of  fair  size,  but  rather 
coarse  in  comb.  Second  (Blue),  a  neat  bird,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  winner.  Third  a  moderate  White.  Hens.— First  (Cress- 
well),  a  beautiful  White.  Second  a  handsome  Guckoo.  Third, 
a  Guckoo,  not  quite  so  good  in  colour.  Coehiru,  cocks.—Fir8S 
(Lingwood),  a  fine  bird.  Third  (Ghristy),  we  liked  better  than 
the  second.  He  had  many  good  points  and  was  better  in  colour. 
Hens.— Mr.  Bloodworth  and  Mr.  Dtrby  exhibited  two  good  old 
birds.  Mrs.  Ghristy  also  showed  a  fine  coloured  pullet,  com- 
mended. Any  other  colour,  Gapt.  Talbot  won  in  Doth  classes 
with  superb  Whites.  Bra^fmu.— First  (Lingwood),  a  fine  old 
bird,  the  rest  only  moderate.  Hens.— A  better  class.  Bey.  J.  D. 
Peake  winning  with  a  beautifully  pencilled  bird.  Second  was 
weU  marked  but  wanted  leg  feather.  Lights.— Good  classes. 
First  (Haine^,  a  grand  bird.  Second  (Lingwood),  also  a  fine 
specimen.  Hens.— A  nice  clase,  Gapt  Savue  winning  with  a 
bird  of  very  pure  colour  and  well  marked  in  the  hackle. 
Spanish,  —  Eleven  entries,  nearly  all  good,  Mr.  A.  Hewes 
Tnnning  the  cup  with  birds  of  fine  quality  but  a  little  out  of 
condition.  Oame  classes  were  satisfactory.  The  cup  was 
secured  by  a  fine  Brown  hen  of  good  style.  Any  other  variety 
class  obtained  onlv  three  entries.  The  pen  of  Piles  that  was 
awarded  first  would  have  maintained  its  position  in  a  much 
larger  competition.  Houdan  classes  were  very  good.  In  the 
French  we  preferred  the  seoond-prize  pen  to  the  winners. 
Hamhwrghs  were  moderate  classes,  Mr.  Long's  birds  arrived 
too  late  for  competition.  In  the  class  for  Leghorns  a  pretty 
pen  of  Whites  was  first.  Game  Bantams,  Black  Beds.— First- 
and-cup  (Anns),  a  nice  coloured  pen,  but  for  style  and  closeness 
of  feather  we  preferred  the  second.  Any  other  variety. — ^First 
(Marsh),  Duckwings,  a  really  handsome  pen.  Ducks,  Geese,  and 
Turkeys  all  obtamed  good  entries,  and  tlie  selections  were  well 
made. 

P»a0oit«.— Pouters  only  seven  entries  in  the  two  classes. 
Gamers  were  much  better  supported.  In  cooks  Mr.  Guoksey 
was  first  with  a  grand  bird,  fine  in  eye  and  wattle,  and  shown 
in  good  condition.  He  also  exhibited  a  bird  of  great  promise 
in  the  young  class.  Tumblers  were  small  classes,  but  a  few 
handsome  birds  were  to  be  found,  the  most  noticeable  being 
Mr.  Fulton's  Almond  cock,  and  the  Almond  and  Agate  hens  <n 
Mr.  Jayne.  Messrs.  Loversidge  and  Maynard  exhibited  some 
beautifal  Fantails,  and  Mr.  Fulton  a  rare  pair  of  Trumpeteis. 
The  rest  called  for  no  special  comment. 

Messrs.  Leno  and  Nichols  judged  the  poultry,  and  Mr.  OorkAr 
the  Pigeons. 
[We  have  a  letter  from  *'  A  Subbbt  Pabsor  "  pointing  ont 
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defects  which  require  remedy  at  fature  shows.    This  will  be  in 
onr  oolTimns  next  week.— £db.] 


POOLE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

With  the  new  year  another  Dorsetshire  town  makes  its  debut 
in  the  ponltry-show  world.  We  are  slad  of  it,  for  exhibitions 
are  needed  in  that  conntv,  that  part  of  the  world  not  coming  off 
80  richly  as  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  For  the  first 
Show  it  may  be  called  a  great  success.  We  shonld  think  many 
of  the  pens  came  on  from  Bristol,  and  wonder  Beigate  with  its 
more  nnmerons  and  substantial  prizes  did  not  catch  all  the 
travellers.  At  Poole  we  found  221  pens  of  poultry  and  185  pens  of 
Pigeons,  and  the  quality  was  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
awarded  the  prizes,  and  seemed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  Com- 
mittee were  courteous,  and  took  every  possible  pains  for  the 
Well-being  of  the  Show.  We  should  recommend  them,  how- 
ever, next  time  to  announce  who  their  Judge  is  to  be.  We  know 
on  this  occasion  ignorance  on  this  point  kept  one  or  two  from 
exhibiting.  It  is  now  nearly  always  done,  and  the  results  show 
the  well-working  of  the  system. 

Brahmaa  came  first ;  the  two  colours  made  up  no  less  than 
forty-one  pens.  The  Darks  were  good,  and  the  first-prize  pen 
of  Lights  really  admirable.  One  or  two  more  pens  of  this 
colour  were  deserving  of  a  prize,  but  there  were  none  for  them. 
We  are  convinced  third  prizes  are  of  the  greatest  value  not 
only  to  the  Gommittee  and  exhibitors,  but  to  a  judge,  for  it  is  a 
verv  difficult  business  to  select  a  couple  of  pens  out  of,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Cochins  were  capital.  The 
winners  were  a  nice  pen,  and  cheap  at  catalogue  price  of  JS3  84. 
A  good  pair  of  adults  were  second,  fair  in  colour.  In  the  next 
olass  good  Whites  were  first,  the  cock  a  very  good  bird ;  second 
went  to  neat  Partridge.  This  was  a  wonderfully  good  class. 
Dorkings  of  all  colours  met  together,  and  the  restUt  was,  of 
course,  that  Silver-Greys  and  Whites  were  not  to  be  found.  A 
pair  of  old  birds  were  first,  and  we  think  properly  so.  Houdans 
•gain  were  a  good  class,  and  on  the  whole  the  colour  was,  per- 
haps, more  even  throughout.  We  are  glad  to  note  of  late,  too, 
an  improvement  in  the  combs  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Chisman's 
two  pens  were  only  in  at  BOs.  and  SOs ,  and  must  have  speedily 
ionnd  purchasers.  In  the  other  French  olass  Grdves  won  aU 
the  prizes.  All  the  noticed  birds  were  adults.  The  prize  pess 
were  large  and  good  in  shape.  85  (Sturt)  had  a  nice  cock,  and 
we  liked  the  hen  in  Mr.  Yickery's  pen.  Oame  had  only  one 
olass,  and  consequently  only  five  pens  were  entered.  These 
were,  however,  very  fair,  and  the  winners  would  have  come  out 
well  m  larger  competition.  Pencilled  Hambwrghs  were  wretched , 
and  only  a  geoond  prize  was  awarded.  Spangled  were  better,  and 
made  quite  a  neat  little  show.  Polish  were  wonderfully  good, 
and  an  extra  first  was  awarded  here,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
White-crested  Blacks  were  a  long  way  above  the  average,  and 
justifv  our  remarks  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  breed  is 
rapidly  looking-up.  It  is  now  time  for  secretaries  to  take  their 
turn  and  nve  now  and  then  a  class  for  this  variety,  and  so  yet 
more  push  on  the  cultivation  of  this  one  of  the  most  striking 
breeds  we  have.  Mr.  Hinton's  Silvers  were  capital,  being  good 
in  crest  and  markings.  In  the  Variety  class  Malays  won  all  the 
prizes,  and  a  good  pen  of  the  same  breed  (White)  was  commended. 
Game  Bantams  were  msEny  in  numbers,  but  ttie  preponderance 
were  too  large  and  heavy.  In  the  next  class  Sebrights  were 
first,  second  going  to  Blacks.  Mr.  Bloodworth  showed  a  pretty 
pair  of  White  Bose- combs,  and  Mr.  Dugmore  sent  some  fidr 
White  Booteds.  Ducks  had  only  one  class,  where  Bouens  and 
Aylesburys  won  the  prizes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  such  general 
classes,  and  no  one  pught  to  support  them.  The  Sale  classes 
were  large  and  fairly  good;  there  were  sixty  pens  in  the  two 
receptacles.  The  first-prize  Hamburgh  cock  was  capital,  second 
going  to  a  cheap  Brahma  at  258. 

The  Pigeons  were  very  good,  some  of  the  classes  being 
imusually  so.  In  the  ten  pens  of  Carriers,  however,  which 
were  entered  the  Judge  only  found  two  pens  up  to  the  prize 
standard.  Pouters,  however,  were  bettor,  and  Mr.  HoUoway 
won  with  a  good  long  bird.  Tumblers  were  numerous  and  good. 
Messrs.  Powell  &  Crane  and  Mr.  Andrews  entering  ten  pens 
between  them.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  how  many  strings 
many  had  to  their  bows.  We  suppose  they  had  designs  on  Sir 
Ivor  Guest's  point  cup.  Dragoons  were  a  good  class.  The  first- 
prize  bird  soon,  we  hear,  found  a  new  home  for  £5.  Fantails 
were  wonderfully  good.  It  most  have  been  a  difficult  job  to 
choose  the  winners,  for  the  Judge  could  easily  have  bestowed 
half  a  dozen  prizes.  After  the  winners  we  liked  Mr.  Loversidge'fl 
two  pens  and  Mr.  Hinton's.  Jacobins  again  were  capital,  aid 
here  Mr.  Andrews  entered  half  a  score  of  birds.  Mad  there 
been  no  point  cup  he,  perhaps,  would  have  entered  two.  Turbif  s 
were  neat,  and  nearly  every  pen  was  noticed.  Antwerps  were  a 
capital  class,  and  the  Judge  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  among 
them ;  he  had  plenty  of  work,  however,  for  many  pens  were 
very  even  in  qualiW.  The  Variety  class  was  very  interesting. 
A  Sale  class  (pairs)  followed  of  fair  quality,  and  a  class  for  Blue 
Dragoons,  apparently  an  after-thought,  flnisned-np  the  oatalogae, 


where  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Shutler  each  had  four  pens,  their 
final  effort,  perhaps,  for  the  points  cup ;  it  was,  however,  won 
by  the  former  gentleman,  the  latter  having  first,  we  believe,  in 
the  borough  prizes  for  the  best  single  Pigeon ;  while  Mr.  Gollop 
won  first  for  the  best  pen  in  the  poultry  classes  open  to  the 
borough.    We  f arnish  full  awards  below. 

Brahvas. -DarJi;— 1.  —  Leys.  9,  H.  R  Dagmore.  e,  Mrs.  ^Addyffe,  O.  Hney, 
Light,—!  and  ht^  Mrs.  T.  Turner.    2,  W.  Yoang.    e,  O.  Jennings,  —  Obisman. 

—  Bloodworth. 

Cochins— Bu/T.—l,  J.  Ogilvie.  S,  Mrs.  Rsdolyffe.  vhe,  Mrs.  0.  T.  Parke. 
Any  other  varUty.  —  h  —  Bloo^lworth.    9,  Mrs.  Rtdclyffe.     fte,  O.  Clarke, 

—  Leys,  G.  Lias     c,  F.  0.  Bentiock,  J.  Allen,  Jan. 

DoBKnras.— 1,  Mrs.  Radolyffe.  2,  —  Bentinck.   he,  Mrs.  Pope,  e,  —  Chisman, 
T.  Rawlins. 
Houdans.— 1,  — Chisman.  2,  F.  Holmes.  Tic,  —  Porten,  J.  Allen,  e,  —  Blford. 

—  Leys.  —  Chisman,  —  Bishop. 

CRKVBg.— 1,  —  Bontinok.    Y,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,     he,  —  Viokery,  —  Haey. 

—  Sturt 

Oaxb.- 1,  — Farqnharson     2,  C.  M«riio.    k«,  H.  Staffg.    e,  F.  Lewingdon. 

B.AMBjj&OBB.—Penemed.-2,  J.  DihheD.  8pangled,--u  —  Qolloif.  S^  — Bos- 
well,    e,  F.  A.  DaviH.  J.  K.  Harris. 

P— ^="  -  FTtrn  1  T  P.  Edwards.  1,  J.  Hinton.  2,  O.  Lias,  he,  T.  P. 
EdiV4J-U^.  —  BJuU'isM>rUi. 

Svixiaii.— J»  J,  Ctilamjin.    2.  C.  Parmiter. 

A^r  itTM^m  Yjibiett.  -J,  J.  Hinton.  2,  S.  B.  Perry.  h0,  H.  R.  Dngmore.  e,  O. 
White* 

a »  ME  Ha  HT4 vi^— 1 ,  Mrs.  Farqnharson   2,  -  Hookaday.  c,  —  Gollop,  —  Tonng^ 

—  Jonnitii^.  —  QamIt.  —  Vlck^ry,  Coon  Brothers,  —  Hney,  —  Yonng. 

Bj  ST  A  14a  -^Anv  (ithtr  variety.— h  C.  H.  Poole.  2,  —  Ashton.  he,  —  Blood- 
wir' [j,  13.  ft.  Dti^u<»rQ,    e,  H.  R. Dngmore. 

larKH,  —  ]  atid  %  Afrs-  Radclyffe.  he,  B.  Oakes,  —  Martin,  F.  T.  Rogers. 
e,^U^V  li.  Pryer.  U-  H,  Dugmore. 

BrLLTHQ  <  i.i!ti  ^ri)c!u—l,Q.  Petts.  2.  B.  A.  Hogg,  he,  ~  Bentinck,  T.  P. 
EdL.jira*.  -  PikFJuJt.  ],  Mrs.  Parke.  —  Caws.  W.  Norman,  O.  White,  P.  OgllTie. 
e,Mr-..T.  Ttimjor.  i/  ^^.— 1,  J.  Bloodworth.  2,  W-  D.  Dugdale.  «fcc,  — Ben- 
till  ok  W.  Ih  HuffLlg^:?  he,  G.  Clarke,  -  Badobffe,  T.  P.  Bdwarda.  Mrs.  T. 
Tanier,  —  B^jutkiekt  C,  J.  Woodford,    e,  —  Whitehead. 

PIGEONS. 
CABBiBa8.^1,  W.  Morris.   2,  W.  Turner. 
PouTBBS —L  G.  HoUoway.   2  and  c,  —  Hioks.    Ac,  — Harker. 
Tc7]tBi.iBf.—l,  Powell  ft  Crane.   2,  J.  Andrews.   *«,  J.  Blackmaa,  Powell  saA 
Crane,  J.  Andrews,    e.  C.  Hurdle. 
Fantails.- L  —  Walker.    2,  —  Andrews,    he,  —  Walker,  —  HoUoway 

—  LoverHidge,  —  Hinton,  W.  Morris.   0.  —  Munt,  —  Parsons,  W.  Morria. 

Jaoobiks.— 1  and  9,  J.  Andrews,    he,  J.  Andrews,  —  Ph^s,  —  Morria.        

TuRBiTS  —  1,  —  Washhonme.    2,  —  Maurice,    vhe,  B.  Bolt,  —  Grafer.  W. 

Tonng,  C.  Parsons,  —  Washhonme.  _     .        «..    «  ^  _x 

ANTwsRpa.— 1,  Powell  ft  Crane.  2,  —  Yonng.  he,  O.  Harris.  —  Fiti-Herbert. 
G.  H.  Billett,  PoweU  ft  Crane,  W.  D.  Richardson,  C.  J.  Woodford. 

AwT  Var«ty.— 1,  Powell  ft  Crane.  2.  -  Barnard,  he,  O.  C.  Ferrer,  —  Dua- 
man,  J.  P.  Mills.  —  Washboumo,  R.  WUkinson.    c,  —  Farrer.  —  Dnnman. 

8KU.1N0  CIUS8.-1,  J.  Andrews.  2,  —  Young,  he,  G.  HoUoway,  J.  Anitarews 
C.  Hurdle,   e,  —  Mann,  -  Harker.  O.  Hurdle.  ^      ,       ^   . 

Ddaooons.- 1,  —  Lush.  2,  R.  Shutler.  he,  PoweU  ft  Crane,  R.  Shutler.  G.  A. 
Pearson,  W.  Turner,  e,  —  Pearson.  Bkie.—l,  2,  and  he,—  ShnUer.  vhe,  Powell 
and  Crane,  J.  Andrews,   e,  J.  Andrews. 

BOROUGH  PRtZES. 

Poultry  Cup- H.  R  Dngmore.    1.  G.  Gollop.   2,F.  Holms.   8,  W.  Yosoff. 

Pigeon  Cup -J.  Andrews.   1  and  8,  B.  Shutler.   2,  J.  Andrews. 

Judge.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 


ULYER8T0N  SHOW  OP  POULTBY,  &c. 
Fob  some  years  there  has  been  no  Show  of  poultry  at  UlTer- 
ston,  but  this  year  it  has  been  revived  with  good  effect,  a  grand 
exhibition  of  poultry  and  oage  birds  being  the  result.  The 
Music  Hall  proved  too  small  for  the  number  of  entries,  which 
were  aboat  five  hundred,  and  many  of  the  pens  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  ground  rising  three  tiers  high,  the  room  be- 
tween being  limited ;  the  day  was  a  wretched  one  for  li^t,  so 
that  in  maoy  oases  judging  was  little  more  than  guesswork,  and 
in  others  a  paraffin  lamp  was  brought  into  requisition.  This 
is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  Oame  fanciers,  and  nowhere  do 
we  find  the  Game  fowl  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  or  so 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  exhibits  are  almost  to  a  lot  the 
produce  of  the  looidity,  and  not  merely  a  lot  of  birds  brought  to- 
gether by  £  s.  d.  only,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
there  has  been  no  such  display  of  this  variety  at  any  other 
show  this  season.  In  some  of  the  classes  a  dozen  birds  mis^t 
have  been  removed  and  then  have  left  worthy  recipients  of  the 
cups  and  prizes.  In  both  single  cocks  and  oookerels  were  birds 
of  the  highest  merit,  the  competition  beins  very  close  in  both 
cases.  Brown  Beds  were  first  and  third,  and  Black  Beds 
second.  Of  Bed  pullets  there  were  eighteen,  but  we  wiUt  not 
venture  the  assertion  that  these  were  well  placed,  although 
three  good  birds  won  the  prizes,  but  this  olass  occupied  aboat 
the  worst  position  in  the  Show.  In  oookerels  any  other  colour, 
first  and  third  were  Duckwiogs,  and  second  the  best  Blacks  we 
have  seen  for  the  last  dozen  vears.  The  pullets  were  Piles  and 
Duokwings,  and  a  very  good  class.  Cochins  were  good  in  all 
classes  of  Buffs,  the  winners  grsnd  in  all  points.  The  Variety 
class  cooks  were  first  and  third  Partridge,  second  White.  The 
first  and  cup  for  Goobins  going  to  a  Partridge  hen,  which  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  was  better  than  the  first-prize  Buff, 
which  is  about  peHeot;  but  in  her  own  class  she  is  a  marvd. 
Brahmzs  large  classes  and  all  the  winners  Dark,  the  Light  birds 

Eoor.  The  quality  of  these  classes  was  a  surprise  to  us,  the 
en  taking  the  plate  over  the  cock.  This  is  a  splendid-slyled 
bird,  combining  all  the  grand  points  of  colour  and  marking. 
French  a  fair  olasB,  and  the  cup  won  by  La  Fldche.  Spanish 
and  Dorkings  were  but  poor  in  both  numbers  and  quality  as 
compared  with  the  foregoing.    In  Bamburghs  were  some  good 
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peDS  but  mwjij  poor»  ttiB  cqp  golrig  to  SiLye;  ppAnglei,  Id  the 
Vtritity  {rloPB  the  virncrfl  were  Black  HatubnrijbA  flrBt  and 
ihird,  ftud  Gold  PdJunds  iccood.  /Janfw  in*  very  large  daBBes, 
but  v^i"?  bedly  plared  f^r  lipb^,  ^vory  bird  having  to  be  bandied 
to  HscfTtAJn  tlip  colotir^  In  Bluek  Red  c^rks  5rei  v^aB  a  f^raud 
porfect  little  fellow^  second  larfse jnd  not  in  a  eood  condition, 
tt&d  Uiird  ityli^b  but  tiot  so  good  is  coloiir  and  bron^n  on  sickle 
fbalbflra,  Ht-DB  eonUiced  mnre  ^ood  birdB,  m^ny  bnitig  qnite 
equal  to  the  viniierB.  Th©  Vaiiety  clasees  wer^  made-Qp  of 
I>Tiplra'jDg»  and  PilpB,  and  tbia  time  tbt'  Duck  win  ga  Jed  the  way. 

Aykfibury  and  lion  en  DifcAs  w«ra  very  Rood^  and  in  tb^ 
Variety  clii«a  were  eome  capital  Black  Eaat  Indiati,  Wbigtleiat 
ftsd  Shell  Dncka. 

The  Selling  clasEea  were  vf'rylarae^  and  for  onco  there  were 
somo  eapital  birds  cf  al turn st  all  vai letiee.  Oanie,  afi  a  matter  of 
couTfef  lai-fte^y  predomiiDatiDj?.  All  the  biidd  were  sold  by 
AtietioD  on  the  last  day  of  the  Show^  do  price  beiof^  fijced  on  the 
pefii.  The  eottag€>rB'  wne  but  a  poor  claaB,  which  we  hope  to 
see  continued  and  impsrored.  Some  pens  were  empty,  but  not 
i&KDy. 

The  Cijffit  Birds,  which  numbeTcd  105  entries^,  were  very  fine 
through^tit  tbecliuiee»;  they  were  exhibited  in  the  eame  hall 
^-4he  Victritia  Concert  Hall,  bnt  it  waa  not  BufEciently  light 
to  see  the  bird  a  to  the  beet  advantage.  But  tbii  waa  no  ifupedi* 
ment  to  the  indtiine  of  theni,  for  each  bird  war  removed  to 
Vherii  tbe  light  beat  prevsiied,  and  thuA  the  birda  had  an  advan- 
tage lotne what  over  ttie  poT]ltry  portion  of  the  ErhibitiOD.  The 
vopirpetition  in  BnfT  Belgians,  which  waa  a  better  claaa  than 
Yellows,  waa  keen  ^    as  waa  the  caao  in  the  Norwkh  claaaea^i 

fiTticularly  the  Bu^b,  ficme  half  do^en  of  ^rhich  appeared  to 
ave  been  caet  in  the  eame  mould,  and  were  aent  to  the  post  in 
^od  form.  There  were  thirteen  Yellow  Norwioh^  and  the  same 
number  of  Btiffe^  peppered  c^lon  red  bird  a  nre  vailing.  There 
were  amoDRBt  Ihe  Eyen-marked  Yellow*  ana  Buffe  a  few  good 
birda  pretty  eveOf  and  aome  pretty  odd^  showing  evident  eigne 
fif  deficiency  of  feathers.  Of  course  tbia  bad  the  tendency  to 
letard  their  position  a  ralher  than  forward  them.  Goldfinoh 
Mo^ea  were  not  nnmeronB  bnt  very  good»  and  we  think  the 
flrst-prixe  bird  had  a  better  pair  of  marked  eyea  than  the 
■econd,  although  the  first  was  cataloged  at  £7  104. ,  and  the 
aecond  at  Jl2(}.  We  prefer  a  perfect  nniforns  mark  around  eacli 
eye  in  preference  to  a  small  dark  npot  In  front  of  the  eye.  One 
of  the  Torkflhire  claenea  did  not  iiJ!*  Bark  MnJea  were  a  fair 
collection.  Goldfinchea  were  bright^  and  in  oheery  plumage; 
and  the  8e  11 1  ng  olaii  waa  m  od  e  rate!  y  good .  The  poi  n  t  ci  a  p  give  n 
by  M,  AioBlie*  Esq.,  ^aa  won  by  Mr.  C,  tT.  Salt  of  Bnrton-npon- 
Trent  wilb  fourteen  polnta,  thus  defeating  MeasrB*  Moore  and 
Wynn  of  Northampton  by  one  point  otily. 

The  Committee  were  equa»  to  the  occai^ioi},  ami  so  were  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  MeBara.  Seward  and  Weeka.  The  room  waa 
completely  throned  dnritifr  the  aftcjmoon  and  evening;  and 
ftlto^tber  we  believe  the  UlTerHton  Show  ol  1&7S  will  rank 
lamongBt  othera  as  bein^  one  of  the  moat  ancceaeful  held  during 
the  fieaaon.—AM  EiE-WtTWESH. 

Gamk,— rnrlf.— rati,  n.  F.  Fiidemi.  D niton  In^rtinjess,    %  A.  Ainalie,  TI]T#rfl- 

B.  Drxon,  W  Bliidii,  W.  Bamvton,  W.  Yilj.l.  Mhbdii.  £>.  HmrUy,  J.  WiLwi^. 

Qamk.— Black  er  Srmra  BuL  —  CocleeriL  —  Cup,  H.  Leli^hlon.  Mliiuthorpo, 
f,R.Oarnett,  LaiwaitftT.  8^  R.  3  Hadit^n.  vV.  S^  Bllej^.  H.  LfigbEoD,  J. 
Maehetf  th,  F,  SwiinfOB,  I5  H*rlfy,  he,  H.  jAycaclt  L.  Cnninn.  J.  Barrow.  B. 
QarBeit  'du  W^  HJirj^n.,  PTowt^jn  A  Lftfooekt  KoliinBOD  A  BnUtbwuUt  M*  B. 
Eudftivb.  w.  runruerna,  T,  Ma&oBtJ.  Cnclr.  Hfn.—U  H.  LoiRl:)ii-ii3.  U,  n.  (Um^rt, 
a.  Vr-  J.  HiTJilflon.  vhr.  J.  ^&nT.  kf-,  A.  AtnnUr,  A,  Dison,  B.  BriiHiwiltc,  H. 
TtiteT,  M.  Rcdhpafl,  J*  PeDninffion,  3.  Bilej^  W,  Boultoo  [ii,  H.  Tyion.  c,  M.  J. 
Orahitn.  D.  Hai-1«;. 

Qtisz,—Anif  other  esttiur—Co^ktril —U  P.  Hai-ler*  TdlQbdLTgli.  S.  H,  A* 
O^Tko  a.  h  Caiidd^  UlT#riitL.i]  he,  W,  Iffignin^  1,  W.  Fawi^uit,  Jh  W.  Bfock- 
b*Tik  (f  1.  fi,  Win W0{»d.  C,  RobiDSOD  ft  Bnltli WAJtc-  Ht^n.— L  D«  W^  J.  Thftmba. 
Brecon.  2,  W,  Higj^n.  S,  1>.  Hftrlflr>  vhe.  J,  W.  BiHickbank.  he,  R.  CasBoii, 
a:  Lwdi,  J.  Pof>le.    f ,  J.  W.  Fftwoett  m,J.  P.  Udtbb,  E.  Win  Wood. 

Codmi»a."f*'«ii*?nir>ji  or  BvJT.-^Coek.—i,  Q.  H.  Propter.  Ddtbain.  t*  T,  J, 
HarriKie.  9.  J*  T.  OlartH' n^  Jnii.  he,  J\  O*  Ritfc  {t\  J.  Hlu**  e,  J.  O.  Bigii. 
H*fi.—l  mrf  S,  G-*  H,  Procier  %  J.  C>,  JUegy  UlTfiiraton.  he,!:.  J.  HajtIaoii,  J.  O. 
Rl«Hi  J.  Buid,  A.  WhM^titfuJ.ldTs.  Bhfioiptoii.  E  FflaraD,  J.  Poinle.  ir.  Rat.  E. 
K.  dlnr. 

CccjtiKm,  —  ^ntf  otht*r  rarietjf.  — CoeJt.—  l.'J.  J.  WaU*r.  2,  O,  H.  Prooter. 
8^  J,  K.  Clarksnii,  jna^  Pr*iitoii  he.  W.  ^itebfilL  O.  Slieppard,  J.  P.  ClprlcBPii, 
jmiM  W.  CrKuke-  tf,  J*  4  T-  Wptki  (j).  G*  ahdrnpton.  //<■«.— Cup,  i.  FddI«, 
UlvwrtoB.  S.  O,  F.  FtiKite?.  *,  J.  k  T  W#tkB,  T»ootl#.  fcr,  J,  ft  T,  Wvahi>,  A. 
Whltafaf^ttiL.  Hr«  f)liri£i^pt<im,  J.  J.  WaJIei-.  J.  T.  ClarkBon.  Jun.,  J .  Wood,  c*  EL  A. 
CSark,  W.  Cranke, 

BbAHJBAb  -eorh—h  W.  Brrkolt.  Bflotlo.  a,  J.  T.  Bmlth.  Hhrfflalil,  a,  W. 
Bradl^j,  UlTi'Tntoti.  hi'.  T.  Fyr,  15,  Kyiier,  J.  W.  Hriiokliaiilf,  J.  White,  f,  F. 
6»Blc^1t.  M.  RpdUftatl,  fi'r^u— (Jnp.  J.  T.  f^mllb.  2.  T.  Doti-ua,  Kirb^  MudrAltlE!,. 
n.  J,  pnfjlp,  vhe  J  BrAittiwaitp.  he.  J  &  T.  Wrclia.  K.  E^rilcbmrd,  J.  C.  Uoutor. 
The.  (i).  J.  RNMnnon  (2i,  A,  Wbltfllte«d.    i,  J-  Jenki&Bon,  T.  Pje. 

Pnpjvoii  —Pla-e,  K,  Waltori.  %  W.  B«ob^,  Wi^tran.  8,  E,  L  Boblnton,  TJlTfri- 
ton.  vhe,  H.  Rohinsob.  ^^^,  B,  I*.  (^^metL,  tf*  B,  JiicliaoD,  C  M,  E$aiiit4cra.  f»  W. 
Jaoki{nii  B- 1-  BoLibifton.i.  AaliForth. 

BfiAyun.— I  tna^r  C.  K^  Kaj,  Milatborpp,  B.  J.  MnrrAy,  Warton.  ht,  J.  HUna. 

SofiCf«ov<— 1  and  ft,  J.  (limiatl.  Mllnlhorpe^    3,  J.  WiJAaii.    An-^  J.  Leah. 

RiVBCraaHB  — ffoW  or  ,S"r?rfr-*fJaF(eJ^frf,— Flalo.  H.  Picklev^  %.  J*  Ash  worth. 
B.E.N  kfb  f>la  un.    ?s  c ,  J  D .  >"  k'  hoU*  »n .    c,  J .  J  ft  cku OB .  F,  C,  Cutl  t?r. 

Ant  <>thi^h  Viftiirr. -1,  H.  PirktcH,  2<  H.  A.  Clark,  AapatTis  fGnlflcn 
PolMdnt,  fln  B.  L  fi*rn€?tt  j  EiUck  Bambarrtliii'.  vhe,  T-  I>«Ji  jPolnndsK  ^r,  C 
M.  BAUPder?  (Sityei-  Pi^lmudf),  I.  GiULflk«1l  (Hllrisr  PoUada^  J.  Mumy  [Bl^tk 
HaiDbnTffbfl  t,  J.  A^  b  worl  b.    ir.  C.  M .  ^  BaadenB  i  BTd  ck  Hftmb  nrvhi  1 . 

Oav*  BjiSTiiJii.— Bl«irfc  or  flrorn  Rud —C&ek,—CTiy,  H-  J.NlcbolsoD^MlUDtia. 
1, 1.  Wnton.  S.  Bmiih  t  JiaTJii.  Kendal,  rfcc,  W.  Mnrray,  S.  H,  Jncknoo,  he, 
B.  BraitbwftSte,  W.  Sbintyoe,  M*C.  J»i;kiftn*  H*  I.  RoblnROD.  c,  E.  PriUhtrait*, 
W*  J.  WoiJB,  J.  BeiweTbAnir,  C.  E.  W^lljice,  W.  afarray.  i?r-Ji,— 1,  E,  Walton, 
Uanishekter.   I,  W.  t^hftntaae^  Laatisitsr,  9,  M,  C.  Jackioii,  KeadaL  vh^t  B.  H, 


Ja-tikmn.  he.  E.  Braitwalia,  SI.  C.  Jaokton,  W4  I^lnrraj'.  H,  J.  KieboUoiu  e, 
W.J.  ^'flili,  B>  t.  Itobimon. 

G^HE  Bakt4k».— ^nir  oiWr  eoloar.— ITmL— K  K.  Braltb waits,  ttfnd*!.  9, 
J.  W.  Broakbankt  CiiTbf'in'ib,  B.  Wh  Sbefiin&o.  hr.^.  C  JacksoD.  W.  Bedb«ad, 
T.  FTellioaD.  c,  H.  J.  KiobulAon,  J.  May  if.  IT^n.— I.  U.  4?.  SilaboLvoa.  2.  1. 
WiiU'ia,  3^  W.  Mwray,  U«^aui.  he,  W«  |{eab«ad  U],  J.  Mayp.  c,  W. 
Bolcnr'A^ 

Ijccaa.  —  ^<^IfJ^i*iT/,— 1.  J.  W.  Brockbvik.  1,  Mra*  Aabbitmer*  UlTOTBtoii. 
a,  W.  ,iapk»on.  Bouen  -Cup,  F.  O.  B  Bawsmit  Hallf-i^  3*  B,  B.  fHnttb,  1,  R. 
(^IndBtonp.  he,  H.  Waitiflfr.  E.  OLa^tttma,  F.  tStrlckiaa^L  c,  W,  Blfrciit.  iay 
«r/frr  raHfJ^.— I.e.  M.  BaDiid«T«t  WeiliOfr^A  (^aitt  IiidianL  t.  E.  ULadiiaiie* 
Llirt-ri>i9ol.  Ji,  ft.  E.  Smltb.  Bronirblon,  PrflitoD  rBabaaiaiJ.  ^.  W.  Be«br  )Sb#n 
DiuskNk^  B  Hubiatnn  (bb^il  Dnckij,  H.  B.  Bodtb  tMandarlDaj,  e*  O.  Bb«pberd 
(Kant  IiidltttK 


SELuiTfo  tVLAii.-C(ii*,-1,  W.  Hleida.  UlTtrston  (Baftlam}.  8,T.  J.  Barriaon, 
Hf^tidAl  rttiin  <  o'«hiii»>  S,  J,  QailMkcU  [PoUtbl,  4.  C  R.  Kar  (Rlack  ^paoliJiK 
ff^lf,  NVwtnt)  i  Layc.ick  fBrnwu  R#df.    ha.  R,  Utalop  (HUck  Rod  HaniamK  E^L. 


Uamett  [Brnhma^  J.  O.  Higs  (BdET  Coehlna).  J.  Burrnw  {Blaok  E«d  Bautairal, 
W.  Ki|,r|ftin  4i>cbin).  C  B  <iardiier  (Cochin).  C.  R.  Kay  {B>aak  Spanfabli,  W. 
BuQpcMi  (G»m-^  S  Riky  (Hthwu  R?d  Gam«j,  E  £W  Feuwiok  4  Brown  Aai 
^.lamcJ.  »..  Ryder  a>>irk  BrabOla^  J  J.  Witlaf  fPartiUge  d^blnlv  M,  TytOB 
taamr}.  c.  J.  Jack  urn  fGolden-tpanglvd  HarotmrRbe),  H.  New  by  (R«d  Oamal* 
w.  Brock  bank  I  WhiLc-c^'eat^d  p^<J«Dd).  B.  Corleea  (Browa  Red  OaEa«)v  w. 
Sb^nt^ti  {Blark  Rfd  Bantam  >,  J  OaittkeU  e  Pol  lib). 

f^KiLiNa  Vi*A%E,—BfTti —\.  W,  HiKi^a  (^aine^  1,  J,  l>^  Nlebalian  <GoUaa> 
ttpanitEtidj.  a,  J.  OjiHikell  fPolithj  *.  J  FiK>^«  fPiUiK  t?^.  J.  P-  Earoa 
rjjqakwbiif'ii.  Jir,  <i.  N*^wVjti  (Bririv^n  Red  («am*<}.  W.  sbentdn  {Blaak  U*A 
ttdbUcJitt?.  H.  RLl«r  { Brown  Rpd  Gam^ K  J-  W  Broclibiiik.  e,  A^  AlnwUe  (Brovii 
Bid),  S  Ei.  Jiuskaon,  Mta.  RidcibaUib  lUffbt  BfoJimai),  J.  BabiiUKin  (Da^ 
Brabmaa}. 

Co-moaaa*  Paiara,— CoMn/iJ  ^i  ,V{rrE^  f^oii/ifalf  --L  A,  Ooddard,  lilTerAioa 
(BUY^f  pfOictlled).  L  J.  Couper,  Utventon  iBiuk  &?4  Game|i,  B,  w.  Ilolia«B 
he^J.  P4tyeUiwtat«  I  Hoiidana-.  e,  B.  JaekaoJi  (aMaAaoa]^  H.  WUiod  (£N»kiDgi> 
J.  Cooi^riGaaie),  W'ManizL, 

CJi^E  BIRttS 

BKTQLiKii.-riE^ar  cfr  YeHuvf  Mafltnt-l,  O,  J.  !Ult.  Eiirt«firin>ii-1*rcnl.  2,  W. 
Balmer,  t^bjcktoD^n-^T^Q*  ttJ^Pankm.  A$»  J,  MofTatt.  J^  SalDion.  iCirar  or* 
Buff  Marktd  -I,  a,  B,  aad  pfta,  J,  MollaU.  Uif entoB*  he,  J.  Salmon,  C.  J.  Salt- 
er W.  Buhner, 

N>»BW]cit.-rf^nr  Ffjfotr.— 1  and  B,  J.  Oabom,  RintlDi^am.    9,  J.  BteT^tM, 


.     ii^am.    >iJ-3 

SUddic^broQft)!.  vhe.  Woora  A  Wynb.  he,  AudJoy  k  aamplin*  v.  l.^  J.  Bait  IS). 
Clrar  AfMjT.-L  C.  J,  Ball.  L  J.  Oab^im  B,  Mi. ore  A  Wynn.  Northatopton. 
vhe,  MooTtt  &  Wynn,  H,  WbitaJteT.  he,  Andley  A  Hampton,  J.  Oabom.  c,  C.  J. 
Bait  r«), 

tionwKn.—EpenJ^mariced  F^Uow— 1,  Moort  &  WynB.  3,  C  J.  Sal L  1,  AoiUay 
nun  UwmpUin,U^oeni»T.  k^f.  E,  atBbl««.  R.  WhiUkar  {9).  C,  J.  Halt.  E^mkl- 
marked  BuJF.-i  ud  6.  C,  J.  SalL  1.  Moore  A  WyaiL  rXif,  R.  Wbiialiw,  *•» 
Andlcy  £  Hampton,  Mcrore  ft  WyuBU 

VoUMiniHR  ^Xveniv-narked  YeUoif!OTBtiW-—'i,%  *^^  ^. ^-  9a]nif»n, Utrantoa, 

M CLEA.- A^tw9T!v-inarA/d  Gola,Anehand  Canary,^! ajiAi^  EL  WbUakar, Darby, 
B,  J,  l^t(^rettf4    he,  J.  t  t^tphtni,  AudlfiT  A  HampWn. 

Mule  a  —  7>nrk  G^J'd.^ncrA  An^^J  C'^inary  — }  and  vtie.  MonriQ  1  WyBfi.  B  and  Vi 
tL  Vtbllaker,    he,.  AudlfV  4i  Hainptuii*  jlOsborti.    t^J*  SicTeai* 

GoUjriNcn.— xlfouU^*^^— ).  J.  FaJtUiJji,  U)v«r«toii,  1,  €.  if  ■  ^att^  3»  Moom  and 
WytJH     viie.  B.  Wbitaatr.  C.  J.  9*lt. 

h^ixmii  CtABB.— If  Moore  &  Wyno.  2  and  8.  Andky  &  Hampion.  tf^ff,  €.  J* 
Salt    l»e,  J.  Slovena,  And  If  y  &  Hamptcm,  C.  J.  »jk\U 

JvT>aE9.—P&uUrfj  :  Mr.  £-  Hntlon^  Fudfiejp  Leftdi.  Ooff 
Birfjj  .'  Mr.  G.  J.  Bame^hj,  Derh^r* 


Th^re  is  to  be  a  great  Exhibition  of  Rabbits,  Cata,  and  Gnfne* 
Pi^a  at  the  Alexandra  Falai^e  about  the  eeoond  week  in  March, 
when  upuparda  of  Xl&}  will  be  given  in  motiey  prizee,  also 
aeveral  8il¥er  cnpa  will  be  offend  for  oompetUlon. 


IMPORTATION  OF  EGQB. 

Tna  amazing  Increase  in  the  importation  of  egga  from  the 
Continent  raises  the  q^uestion  ^vhy  the  BritiEh  farmers  do  not 
ruakc  an  oflarb  to  at  leaat  share  iu  a  larger  proportion  the  proflta 
of  their  production  with  the  foreij^ner.  In  order  to  mafca  the 
reader  st^UBible  of  the  magnitude  of  tkis  question,  \vt»  gl^e  the 
flpurea  of  the  dec^-nnial  im porta  :--In  1840,  02,110,190  ^  1650^ 
lU5.ti89,06tli  ISGO,  167,693,400;  1870, 430,842,240;  13T4, 680,552,9^0; 
1875  {IQ  October},  GG7,287,a6U. 

la  th  ia  of  no  ins  true  ti  on  in  the  eyes  of  th*^  British  farmer, 
whsn  hfl  ia  cotn  plaining  of  thu  nnprotttableDQaa  of  hi  a  prof^flBion 
when  l'ii,5(X»,000  a  year  ii  being  paid  to  foreign*:  rs  for  egfiS  alone, 
to  iay  nothing  of  tba  added  vmlne  of  Ihe  poultry  and  feathera  7 
Of  thf  large  number  of  i?ggn  received  the  great  bulk  come  from 
France,  ftlthoUKh  ^ve  alao  pay  f<f  Belgium  some  £^,000  oi 
1"&0,000  annually  for  eggs*  Of  the  sappllea  from  Ireland  we  hav© 
no  de  finite  return  a,  but  they  are  large.  The  French  «gg  trade 
in  itH  present  extcnaion  ia  of  comparatively  r^^ceut  date.  Tho 
number  importeti  into  the  United  Kioi^dotii  twenty  years  ago 
was  only  117,000,000;  Uat  year  it  waa  over  539,000,000,  and  thia 
year  It  is  even  Urger.  The  value  of  the  eggs  imputed  into 
England  in  1874  (nearly  all  from  Normandy  And  Fre^^h 
FlanduTB)  exceeded  £3,000,000. 

In  ia59,  according  to  the  official  retnrui,  240,000,000  of  aggB 
were  sold  io  Paris,  boiug  nearly  200  to  eaeh  peraon  of  the  popilr 
lation.  The  eggs  brought  to  market  are  verified  by  agents 
appointed  by  the  Administration,  who  are  called  **  jrvireur^- 
coTApteurs"  and  the  eagi  arc  submitted  to  Ihreo  operaliona — 
first,  counting  to  verify  the  number  of  egga  in  the  panuiera ; 
parsing  them  through  ringa  to  test  their  size  and  value;  and 
final  in^prrction  to  eeparato  the  cLian  and  frosb  t!j*ga  from  thoae 
Btale  or  addled.  Small  egge.  In  tht^  marikctti  of  Pat  [a,  are  thost^ 
which  will  pass  through  a  ring  of  four  eontimetrea.  Hence « 
Fieneh  egg-merchants  have  rings  oi  different  sii^^  to  try  tho 

When  firat  a  direct  commeree  between  Morlaix  and  England 
waa  opened  in  1851  by  n  abeamboat  oalied  the  **  Grand  Tuik^" 
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from  Southampton,  lots  of  eggs  were  sent  over  from  Brittany 
for  sale.  But  these  little  Breton  eggs  were  smaller  than  the 
nng-maker  had  ever  thought  possible,  for  they  all  went  easily 
throngh  the  smallest  ring,  and  of  oooxse,  fetched  only  the 
smallest  price.  Since  then  the  introdaction  of  Brahma  and 
Crdve-OcBTirs  has  greatly  improved  the  breed  of  the  fowls. 

The  number  of  eggs  annuaUv  laid  by  a  fowl  is  estimated  at 
fifty-two,  which  would  .weigh  about  6  lbs.,  and  as  a  fowl  seldom 
weighs  more  than  8  Iba.,  a  hen  lays  annually  eggs  double  her  own 
weight.  Seventeen  eggs  will  weigh  on  the  average  a  kilogramme, 
or  2f  lbs.  Honfleur  eggs  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  France, 
and  generally  fetch  from  Is.  to  1«.  6d,  the  hundred  more  than 
Cherbourg  eggs.  The  Cherbourg  cases  contain  about  1125  eggs 
•aoh,  and  the  half-cases  from  Honfleur  600.  They  arrive  ohiefly 
at  Southampton,  but  imports  are  also  made  at  Bristol,  Wey- 
mouth, Poole,  Shoreham,  Newhaven,  and  Littlehampton.  The 
Brighton  and  South- Western  lines  bring  up  12,000  tons  of  French 
eggs  a-year,  or  more  than  4,000,000  a-week  all  the  year  round. 
The  quantity  shipped  from  Calais  in  1874  was  608,100  kilo- 
mrammes  in  weight,  or  about  9,600,000  eggs.  Mr.  Hctham  the 
British  Gonsol  at  Calais,  points  out  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  quantities  of  eggs  laid.  *'In  this  neigh- 
bourhood," he  remarks,  '*  as  well  as  near  Boulogne,  there  exists 
a  marked  quantity  of  silica  in  the  soil,  highly  favourable  for 
egff-laying  purposes;  remove  the  fowls  nrom  this  peculiar  soil, 
and  tms  f^onndity  ceases,  and  that  this  is  the  case  about  here 
as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  is  well  known." 
At  Amiens,  again,  this  same  quality  of  soil  is  found,  and  the 
poultry  from  that  district  are  remarkable  for  their  laying  quali- 
ties; indeed,  they  are  the  "most  celebrated  layers  in  France."— 
(Qrocer,) 


PIGEONS  AT  BIBMINGHAM. 

I  SBH  in  your  report  of  the  Pigeons  at  Bristol  that  "  Wilt- 
SHQB  Bbctob"  alludes  to  the  temperature  of  the  Pigeon-giOlery 
at  Birmingham.  I  have  visited  that  place  at  all  hours,  and  can 
entirely  corroborate  what  he  states.  The  object,  however,  of 
my  troubling  you  with  these  lines  is  to  suggest  that  fanciers 
Bfaould  join  in  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the  authorities  before 
rau&ing  to  enter.  I  have  found  ^ose  in  charge  of  the  birds  at 
Birmm^am  particularly  obliging.  At  4  p.u.  on  the  Wednes- 
aay  of  the  last  Show  I  found  the  atmosphere  in  one  part  of  the 
Pigeon-gallery  quite  unbearable  from  the  gas  below.  I  had  no 
Durds  at  that  end,  but  for  kindness'  sake  found  the  person  in 
charge,  who  Ht  once  altered  the  gas  and  ventilators,  and  things 
were  a  httle  improved.  Still  nothing  can  make  that  gallery  a 
proper  place  for  Pigeons.  Bemonstrance  has  gained  us  much 
m  the  poultry  department.  Three  years  ago  the  birds  spent  a 
week  on  boards  saturated  with  water  from  those  wretched 
dxinkinff-dishes,  now  they  have  sand  (certainly  little  enough), 
supplied,  proper  drinking  vessels  hung  up,  and  green  food  given 
daily.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  any  fanciers  in  pleading  for  better 
treatment  of  the  Pigeons.—O.  £.  Cbxsswsll. 


THE  LABGBST  POULTRY-YARDS 
In  New  York  State  are  at  Ghreene,  Chenango  County,  kept  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Bobeson.  He  has  6000  Ducks,  4000  Turkeys,  and  1200 
hens.  They  consume  daily  sixty  bushels  of  com,  two  barrels  of 
meal,  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
meal,  potatoes,  and  charcoal  are  boiled  together  and  form  a 
pudding,  which  is  fed  warm.  He  has  commenced  to  kill  them 
oil,  and  employs  fifteen  hands  to  pick,  two  to  kill,  and  one  to 
carry  away  and  pack  on  racks  until  frozen,  then  they  are  ready 
to  pack  for  shipping.  He  also  employs  two  men  to  cook  the 
feed  and  feed  them.  Ho  has  twelve  buildings  for  his  fowls, 
from  100  to  200  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  under  the 
eaves,  with  a  door  in  each  end  of  them. 

Mr.  Bobeson  bought  most  of  his  Ducks  in  the  West,  and  had 
them  shipped  in  crates — three  dozen  in  a  crate.  He  also  has 
an  egg-house,  86  by  60  feet,  and  four  storeys  high.  The  outside  is 
18  inches  thick,  and  built  of  cut  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  boarded-up 
on  the  inside  and  fiUed-in  between  the  outside  and  inside  wall 
with  sawdust,  it  taking  8000  bushels.  Mr.  Bobeson  claims  that 
he  can  keep  eggs  any  length  of  time  in  this  building.  He  also 
keeps  the  poultry  that  he  is  now  dressing  until  May  or  June, 
which  sells  for  18  to  26  cents  per  lb.,  and  it  cannot  be  told  from 
fresh-dressed  poultry.  He  gets  10  cents  per  lb.  for  Turkeys' 
feathers,  12  for  hens',  and  66  for  Ducks'.  He  says  that  there  is 
money  in  poultry,  and  he  thinks  he  can  make  out  of  his  6000 
Docks  enough  to  pay  for  his  egg  house,  which  cost  $7,000.  He 
intends  to  keep  a  great  many  more  next  season,  and  has  agents 
out  all  over  the  country  buying  up  poultry  and  eggs. — [American 
Handera*  Jotdmal) 

liAsuBNUic  Seeds  Poisonous.— Are  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum 
poisonous  ?  I  have  a  tree  growing  in  my  fowl  yard,  the  seeds 
from  which  have  been  falling  for  the  last  few  weeks,  during 


which  time  several  fine  fowls  in  good  condition  have  died  sad« 
denly. — W.  Bennett. 

[The  seeds  of  the  laburnum  are  poisonous.  There  are  many 
instances  recorded  of  children  being  lulled  by  eating  them. — 

Ens.] 

DO  BEES  TERBIPY  CATTLE? 

I  WAS  reminded  by  the  remarks  of  "  C."  on  hive  bees  aa  pre- 
datory insects,  in  the  Jourfial  of  Horticvlture  the  other  week,  pf  a 
complaint  sometimes  made  against  these  bees  by  cattle  graziers. 
During  warm  and  sultry  days  in  July  and  August,  in  the  time 
of  the  white  clover,  the  hive  bee  is  at  times  accused  of  oauong 
cattle  to  run  about  and  be  imsettled.  All  acquainted*  with  mzal 
affairs  have  noticed,  in  warm  summer  weather,  cattle  careering 
along  or  around  their  pastures,  panting,  foaming,  and  sweating, 
with  their  tails  turned  into  the  air  or  sticking  out  in  a  line  with 
their  body,  seeking  some  stream  to  plunge  into  or  find  iSbA 
shelter  of  trees  or  houses,  all  apparently  ti^^g  to  escape  from 
some,  to  us,  unseen  foe.  Now  tne  humming  or  buzzing  of  beee 
are  often  blamed  for  this. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  ezperienoed  bee-keepers 
on  this  subject.  I  think  bees  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  this  is  one  reason  I  have :— Some  years  ago, 
around  the  garden  where  my  bees  are  kept,  was  a  field  of  pas- 
ture with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  white  clover  in  full  bloonu 
The  bees,  to  get  to  the  field,  had  to  fly  over  an  elder  hedge  that 
grew  round  the  garden.  Did  the  many  thousands  of  bees  oiosa- 
ing  the  hedge  frighten  away  the  oattle?  Nay,  verily;  but  so 
much  did  they  like  to  chew  and  tear  among  the  branohes  that 
an  outer  fence  had  actually  to  be  erected  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  it  altogether.  The  hives  were  dose  at  the  inside  of 
the  hedge,  and  I  considered  that  I  had  some  good  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  hummiAg  of  bees  at  work  did  not  distozfo 
oatUe.— James  Sheabeb,  Aherdeenahwe, 


UNITING  A  LIGUEIAN  QUEEN  TO  COMMON 
BEES. 

Wa  cannot  answer  "Nbxo"  better  than  by  exbcaotiAg  the 
following  from  our  "  Bee-keeping"  manual : — 

"  As  soon  as  vou  have  become  possessed  of  a  Ligurian  queen 
and  her  attendants,  steps  should  be  taken  for  removing  the 
common  queen  from  the  stock  or  swarm  to  whioh  the  stracigers 
are  to  be  united. 

'*  Where  bar  hives  are  in  use  the  operation  is  sufficiently  easy, 
but  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  bee-dress  and  thick  pair  of  woollen  gloves.  The  services  of  an 
assistant  similarly  accoutred  will  be  found  very  useful,  but  ore 
not  absolutelv  indispensable. 

'*  The  middle  of  a  fine  day  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation^ 
which  should  be  commenced  by  removing  the  stock  a  Uttle  either 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  usual  position,  which  must  be  occunied 
by  an  empty  hive,  from  whioh  the  top-board  and  comb-Dais 
have  been  removed.  The  top-board  of  the  full  hive  must  tbeii 
be  shifted  on  one  side  sufficiently  to  expose  a  single  bar,  which 
may  be  carefully  withdrawn  after  the  attachments  of  the  comb 
have  been  severed  from  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive  by  a  bent 
knife.  Both  sides  of  the  comb  must  be  rigidly  sorutinised,  and 
any  cluster  of  bees  gently  dispersed  with  a  feather,  until  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  queen  is  not  present,  when  it  may  he 
placed  in  the  empty  hive.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated 
with  each  successive  comb  until  the  queen  is  discovered  and 
secured,  when  the  bees  may  be  either  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hive  to  which  they  have  been  transferred,  or  replaced  in  their 
original  domicile.  Sometimes  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  on 
any  of  the  combs,  but  may  be  detected  among  the  stragglers 
remaining  in  the  hive.  In  practised  hands  her  discovery  iAaj 
be  reckoned  on  with  tolerable  certainty  during  the  first  removal; 
but  if  she  succeed  in  escaping  detection  the  process  must  be 
repeated  until  she  is  secured. 

*'  With  common  hives  or  boxes  driving  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt;  and  the  bees,  having  been  expelled  from  their  habitation, 
may  be  knocked  out  on  a  cloth  and  searched  over  until  the 
queen  is  disoovered. 

"  Should  the  bee-keeper  be  unable  to  perform  the  operation  of 
driving,  fumigation  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  queen  secured 
whilst  the  bees  are  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  Should  the  qaeen  have  been  removed  and  the  bees  restored 
to  their  original  hive  and  position  in  the  apiary,  measures  must 
now  be  taken  to  introduce  the  Italian  sovereign  to  her  future 
subjects.  The  first  step  will  be  carefully  to  remove  the  lid  of 
the  small  box,  replacing  it  with  a  slip  of  perforated  zinc  without 
permitting  the  bees  to  escape.  The  whole  must  then  be  inverted 
over  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  hive  containing  the  queenless 
stock,  where  it  should  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  perforated  zinc  divider  may  be  withdrawn,  and  th& 
union  will  be  complete.    The  small  box  itself  need  not  be  re- 
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moYed  till  the  third  day,  when  the  bees  will  be  f onnd  to  have 
quitted  it. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  days  young  Ligarians  may 
probably  be  diaooYered  taking  their  flight.^' 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

OOOBISB  IXD  Bbaxahb  AT  MoHTBOBX.— 10*.  B,  HuttoH  wziteB  defending 
the  awude  sfc  the  Show.  He  and  oar  reporter  must  agree  to  differ.  Mr. 
HntfeoD  aajB  that  the  prlu  card  wai  plaeea  bj  mistake  on  pen  79.  It  ooght 
to  have  been  on  79a. 

DoBKiaa  PULLBT.— Bfitf  MiJward  writes  to  wj  that  her  seeond-prixe 
pallet  at  the  Bristol  Show  had  not  **dark  seftlj  legs"  as  stated  by  our 
reporter. 

Lbohobii  Oookbxbl  AHD  PuiiBTB  FxoHTiHO  {Old  jS»bf tfribtfT).— Separate 
the  birds  for  a  time.  Wateh  them  when  pat  together  agidn,  and  if  the  bird 
still  oontinae  his  nnnatoral  habits,  let  them  be  onder  sozTeiUanoet  and  the 
eook  allowed  to  remain  only  so  long  as  may  be  neoessary. 

Kaapnio  Eoos  (J.  X.).— We  are  no  ineonsideraUe  breeders,  but  we  are 
cardess  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  eggs  are  kept  Oar  experience  is  that 
the  ehiekens  are  stnmger  in  proportion  to  the  freshness  of  the  eggs,  and  we 
fharefore  never  keep  them.  The  hatching  properties  of  an  egg  last  well 
daring  three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  is  prorad  1^  the  prodace  of  Oame  eggs  In 
thdr  natond  state.  They  lie  in  the  nest  in  any  form.  If,  howcTer,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  eggs  we  ahoald  keep  the  small  end  downwards.  ImproTed 
condition  will,  peuaps,  raise  the  comb  of  the  Spanish  cock.  (Hve  groond 
food,  mixing  some  pea  and  beanmeal  with  it. 

Boa  FaosTSD  {PeUr  PuUet).—Tb»  effect  of  sharp  frost  on  an  egg  is  to 
eaose  the  mingling  of  the  white  and  jolk.  It  is  not  Tcxy  nnoommon  to  find 
a  streak  of  blood  in  an  egg  jost  laid,  bat  we  have  ocTcr  met  with  each  a 
formation  as  yoa  mention.  If  it  was  still  warm  the  probability  is  that  some 
eccentric  hen  had  been  sitting  on  it  for  some  time,  say  flye  or  six  days.  Bhe 
probably  left  when  the  finder  appxoaohed.  An  egg  in  the  state  yoa  deserlbe 
wooM  appear  to  have  had  the  germ  of  life  derelopcd,  and  this  allowed  to 
perish  woald  oanse  it  to  become  rotten. 

Haxbubohs  fob  ExHXBirnio  {Gold  Hambwgh).—Yon  mast  show  the 
first-named  cock.  Nothing  disqaaUftes  a  Hambargh  cock  more  effectaally 
than  a  faalty  comb.  If  the  legs  are  only  lighter  than  they  shoold  be  they 
may  pass;  bat  If  they  are  white,  or  nearly  so,  they  will  not  Toar  pallet 
shoold  be  well  pencilled  all  over  the  body  and  to  th-  end  of  the  tail  feathers. 
Her  neck  shoold  be  as  clear  as  possible.  Her  deaf  oar  perfectly  white,  and 
the  slxe  of  a  foorpenny-plece.  Legs  Uoe  and  tapering.  The  nearer  yoa  get 
to  this  the  greater  yoor  probability  of  saoeess. 

Tbb  Bbxoyal  or  Oakabxbs  fbom  a  Gbbbithoubb  (A  8ubieriber).—The 
caaie  of  yoor  hen  Oanaries  mooltlng  is  owing  to  their  having  been  removed 
from  the  greenhoose  into  a  room  with  a  ilre.  The  second  moalting  will 
veaken  the  birds  macb.  Yoa  most  not  pot  them  op  to  breed  before  April, 
and  even  by  that  time  they  may  not  be  In  a  fit  condition  to  at  once  go  to 
nest  Boccesafally.  To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  let  the  birds  remain  where 
thiBj  are,  for  if  yoo  again  remove  them  yon  will  increase  a  looseness  of 
f eatiier,  which  is  Vroagfat  aboot  through  the  varying  changes  of  temperatnreL 
The  cock  birds  will  most  likely  cast  some  of  their  feathers  betwixt  now  and 
breeding  time  if  they  have  been  trsated  the  same  way  as  thtf  hens.  Let  the 
birds  bathe  pretty  freely. 

Ax  Axubo  Oanabt  {Blue  Bell).— There  is  bat  little  chance  of  yoor  sickly 
Oanary  recovering.  The  condiUon  of  its  feathers  is  soffLciently  conelosive, 
and  it  will  be  more  homane  to  kill  it  than  allow  it  to  linger.  'Jniere  are  two 
points  against  it  ever  getting  better— namely,  a  sioklv  constitation  and 
old  sge,  therefore  we  shoold  advise  yoa  to  replace  it  with  a  eheerf al  yoong 
Urd. 

Thb  Suddxh  Dbath  of  Waxbxlls  (J<iem).— It  is  a  somewhat  singolar 
elroamstanoe  that  yoor  pabr  of  Waxbills  'shoold  die  in  one  afternoon,  eepe- 
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havtaig  Uie  oppbrtonity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  it  Is  diffieolt 
to  amve  at  the  iroe  caose  of  death.  Like  other  animals,  birds  are  sobject 
to  fits,  and  one  of  the  Waxbills  may  jost  probably  have  come  by  its  death  in 
that  way,  and  it  may  have  had  satii  an  effect  opon  its  loving  partner  as  to 
throw  it  into  a  sodden  paroxysm  of  grief  as  to  speedily  oaose  ite  death  also. 
Waxbills  are  exceeding^  caressing,  and  it  is  not  an  oncommon  oconnenee 
when  one  dice  for  the  other  to  pine  away  throogh  grief.  We  know  of  many 
exceptions  even  to  this,  bot  we  cannot  otherwise  accoont  for  their  deaths, 
unlees  they  may  have  partaken  of  seed  of  a  poisonoos  kind.  Was  the  seed 
given  to  the  birds  on  that  particolar  day  oat  of  a  fresh  Bopply?  or  does  the 
seed  smell  as  thoogfa  impregnated  ;with  the  filth  of  mice?  This  matter  is 
worth  investigating.  Many  deaths  occur  to  cage  Urds  through  the  seed 
becoming  poisonoas  with  mice.  The  birds  appear  to  have  been  well  attended 
to  aooordlng  to  your  letter.    The  best  seed  for  Waxbills  is  millet 

Books  (J.  P.,  iun.).—"  Honter's  Manual  of  Bee-EeepLDg"  (8s.  6d.)  is  pob- 
liBhad  hj  Hardwicke,  199,  Piccadilly.    It  is  a  very  oseful  and  practical  book. 

Pabaooh  Houbbb.— "  W.  B."  writes  to  know  if  the  fowls  are  constantly 
kept  in  these  runs  at  Penshurst,  as  described  in  Chapter  6  of  "  Lee  Basses 
Goors."  The  birds  are  mostly  there  kept  in  them  alt  through  the  year,  and 
do  well:  bat  the  secret  is  to  keep  moving  the  houses  and  runs  about,  never 
allowing  them  to  remain  two  days  on  the  same  spot  Oonseqoently,  for  many 
hfooses  a  good-slsed  piece  of  grass  is  needed  The  houses,  where  such  a  field 
is  at  hand,  are  particularly  oseful  in  allowing  five  or  six  breeding  pens  being 
pot  op  at  no  expense  comparatively,  and  yet  where  the  cooks  cannot  get  at 
one  another  to  fight.    The  number  of  the  birds  kept  in  the  pens  depends 

(1)  opon  the  sixe  of  the  runs,  which  can  be  made  at  pleasure,  of  any  extent ;  and 

(2)  on  the  slxe  of  the  birds  kept  in  them ;  and  (8)  on  the  number  of  times 
thsy  can  be  moved  to  fresh  ground  In  a  week.  Any  further  questions  "  W.  B." 
may  wish  to  ask,  i(  he  will  write  to  the  "Manager,"  Smart's  Hill,  Penshurst, 
Kent,  every  information  wlU  gladly  be  supplied,  provided  a  stamp  is  enclosed 
for  reply. — W. 

Closiho  Hive's  Entbance  {Tyro).— ThB  doors  of  hives  should  not  be 
dosed  with  perforated  sine  in  mild  winter  weather.  It  is  necessary  for  bees 
to  come  out  occasionally,  and  they  naturally  fly  aboot  when  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer  rises  above  60°.  If  snow  is  not  on  the  ground  bees  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  hives  when  they  like. 

HiYBS  {F.  J.,  Cork).— We  forwarded  your  letter  to  "  B.  &  W."    The  follow- 
ng  is  his  reply:—"  A  decided  verdict  cannot  be  given  as  to  which  hives  are 


best  Every  hive  is  best  which  best  solts  the  man  who  invents  or  oses  It 
Mr.  Pettlgrew's  straw  hive  is  best  for  Mr.  Pettigrew;  ftn  myself,  with  my 
objects  in  view  as  a  bee-keeper,  and  my  bad  honsy-prododng  country,  it 
would  be  the  very  worst.  Again,  the  bar-framed  hives  now  largely  in  osa, 
whieh  suit  so  well  the  peculiar  wants  of  Messrs.  Hunter,  Abbott,  d;  Oo.,  as 
scientific  bee-keepers,  woold  most  Ukely  disappoint "  F.  /."  It  reqoires  some 
experience  in  hive  management  to  work  them  with  fall  advantage.  The 
hivee  which  I  have  found  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  for  my  pnrnose,  and  which 
I  have  used  these  many  years,  are  oblong  in  shape,  18  by  9i,  and  9  inches  high. 
I  adopted  this  shape  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  my  bee-booses,  bot  I  do  not  say 
they  are  the  best  for  other  people.  I  also  use  Woodbury  bar-and-frame  hives, 
hot  more  for  praetioe  and  amusement  than  for  mofit  Abbott's  hive,  with 
reversible  floor-board,  is  excellent  among  bar-aad-frame  hives.  Yoor  corre- 
spondent's wooden  hive,  16  inches  by  1(^  and  9  Inches  deep,  will  do  very  welL 
ventilators  I  have  long  since  discarded,  preferring  the  natural  ventilation 
with  which  bees  sopply  themselves,  only  I  take  care  to  give  them  an  entrance 
way  ample  in  else  for  their  ^d  in  this  matter.  As  to  the  amali  sopers  whloh 
I  advocated,  foor  boxes  of  half-inch  deal,  each  from  6  to  8  inehoB  square  and 
6  Inchsa  high,  woold  probably  answer  the  parpose." 
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Lat.61<'8S'4(rN.;  Lo^g.O^S'Cr  W.;  Altitoda,  lU  feet. 


Datb. 

9aMs 

br  TKB  Day. 

1876. 

Sllf'  °'S?~ 

1 

Shade  Tarn- 

Temparatora. 

1 

Jan. 

ISI^  Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mia. 

In 

■OB. 

On 
grass 

Son.  9 
Mo.  10 
Tu.  U 

Inchee.   dec. 
80.881     880 
8aiA6      S9.1 
80.887      81.8 
8. 088     S7.6 
83  186      81 J 
81846      8LS 
80.161      80J 

P. 

80.7 
86.1 
808 
99.0 
88.7 

N.N.E. 

N.E. 

M.N.B. 

N. 
N.N.E 
N.N.E. 

*«J5- 

887 
88.9 
87.9 
86.0 
86J 
869 

iSi 

89.7 
84.4 
884 
8S.0 
86.1 
84.6 

isi- 

94.9 
97.7 
96.4 
98.6 
88.5 
888 

86.4 
886 
8B.0 
88.4 

40.1 
4&8 

Sf5- 

88.0 
960 
979 
91.9 

98.7 
98J 

In. 

OjQlO 
0048 

0019 

Means 

80J66      80.6 

19.8 

88.0 

84.1 

97.8 

40.0 

96.6 

0.106 

BEMABEB. 
6th.— White  froet  early,  rather  dull  at  9  A.M.;  snow  in  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, bat  <mly  in  very  small  qaantities. 
6th.— Gold  bat  bright  till  10  A.M.,  ihen  snow  till  past  noon. 
7th.— Doll  and  oold.    Snow  commenced  at  11  A.IC.,  and  contfamed  more  cr 
less  heavily  all  day ;  a  short  shower  of  large  sleet  between  4  and  5  f.x. 
8th.— Snow  began  to  faU  at  9  a.m.,  and^ntinoed  till  noon;  not  any  snow 

after  that  time,  bot  the  after  parTof  the  day  was  dolL 
9th.— Fair  and  fix>sty,  but  not  bright  at  any  time  daring  the  day,  hat  bright 

at  night 
10th.— Again  fair  and  frosty,  bat  stm  doll  UU  night;  stars  vary  bright  at 

midni^t 
11th.— Snow  in  early  morning ;  beaoUfolly  fine  at  9  A.1C,  bot  snowing  by  11, 
and  cootinoing  for  some  time  fair  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 
Mach  colder,  the  decrease  of  temperatore  averaging  nearly  UP.    The  soil  t 
however,  being  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow,  the  temptrsAore  at  1  foot 
has  only  fallen  aboot  6°.— G.  J.  SmoNs. 


OOYBNT  GABDEN  MABKBT.— Jabuabt  19. 
Thb  market  is  still  inactive,  and  prices  remain  the  same.    The  stoek  o  / 
late  Pears  is  getting  short,  while,  wltti  the  exception  of  Easter  Beorri,  tha 
^ly  of  branch  Pears  is  nearly  over.    Late  Grapes,  soch  as  Lady  Downe's 
AUcante,  have  been  coming  good,  hot  begin  to  show  signs  of  non-keeping. 


:^A 


Apples...... 

AiNricots 

Onerrles.. 

Ohestnnts , 

Gorrants 


Figs 

FUberts.. 


ft  sieve  1 
dosan  0 
..  lb.  0 
boshel  19 
ft  sieve  0 
do.      0 


nurr. 
d.    s.d. 
0to9  0 


Oobs, 

Gooseberries 

Grapes,  hothoose 

Lemons 

Melons 


....  lb.  0 

....  lb.  0 

.  quart  0 

....   lb.  9 

..^100  6 

..  each  1 


Mulberries 

rlnes  ..... 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears,  kitchen.. 

deecort 

Pineapples  ... 

Plams..: 

Quinces  

Easpberries... 
Strawberries... 
Walnuts 

ditto , 


lb. 

dosen 

V'lOO 

dosen 

.  doaen 

.  dosen 

lb. 

ft  sieve 
,  bushel 

lb. 

lb. 

.  boshel 
.    V'lOO 


d.  8.  d 
OtoO  0 
0  0  0 
19  0 
0   0 


0  0 

4  e 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

9  0 


TB0BTABLB8. 


s. 

Artichokes dosen  0 

Asparagus ^100  10 

French ......    bundle  18 

Beans,  Kidney. ...  ft  sieve  0 

Beet,  Bed dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  8pronts    ft  sieve  9 

Cabbage dosen  1 

Oarrots bunch  0 

Capticnms VIOO  1 

Cauliflower dosen  9 

Celery bundle  1 

Oolewort8..dos. bunches  9 

Cucumbers each  1 

pickling ..dosen  1 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic lb.  0 

Herbs t..    bunch  0 

Horseradish bundle 

bonoh  0 


d.   s.  d. 

OtoO  0 
0  19  0 
0    0 


0 
8  0 
1  6 
O    0 


9  0 

6  0 

9  0 

4  0 

9  0 

8  0 

9  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Lettuce 

French  Cabbage    .... 

Mushrooms pottte 

Mustard  ft  Cress  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  dos. bunches 

Parsnips dosen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do... 

Radishes.,  dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Soorzonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes dozen 

Turnips bun  h 

Vegetable  Marrows 


■.d.  s.  d 
0  6tol  0 
0     1 
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JANUABY  20-36,  1878. 


90 

Tb 

ai 

V 

sa 

B 

28 

guw 

24 

M 

26 

To 

26 

W 

Royftl  Sodety  at  8.80  p.x.    Llnniwn  Sodety  at  8  p.k. 

Boyat  Initltatioii  at  8  p.x. 

Boyal  Botanio  So«lety  at  8.45  PJf. 

8  Sunday  after  Epxphabty.    [a«ograpbioal  So.,18.80. 

Entomological  Society  (AnniTeraaty)  at  6  p.m     Boyal 

Boyal  Medical  and  Chirargieal  Society  at  aSO  p.m. 

Society  ofAita  at  8  PJL 


Arerage 

Temperatore  near 

liondan. 


Dny- 
42.4 
49.9 
4&1 
4^6 
48.1 
48.4 
46.5 


Niffht 
808 
88.0 
88.8 
824 
82.1 
82.8 
82.8 


Mean. 
88.5 
876 
87.7 
87.6 
87.6 
879 
88.9 


Seta. 


Mooa 


h.  m. 

4  25 

4  27 

4  28 

4  80 

4  82 

4  84 

4  85 


h.   m. 

^T- 

11    18 

11    86 

25 

Off  a 

►     26 

0    52 

27 

1    60 

28 

2    59 

29 

4    15 

O 

tfoon'a 


after 


11  19 

11  88 

11  52 

12  8 
12  22 
12  88 
12  48 


Tear. 


20 
21 
22 

28 

24 
26 
28 


81.00. 


Xrom  olMeirvationfl  taken  near  London  doxing  torty-ftbzee  ywn,  tlie  aTerage  day  tempetatue  of  the  week  ia  48.8°;  and  ite  night  tanperaAnxa 


BPIPHTLLUM8— TABLE  DEOORA.TIONS.— No.  1. 

^  ATE  in  aattimn,  also  thronghoat  the  winter, 
these  are  amongst  the  gayest  and  most  asefal 
of  decorative  flowering  plants.  Their  graoe- 
fal  pendant  habit,  oombined  with  flowers 
mostly  shades  of  red,  with  pnrple  or  violet 
shading  and  white  throats,  produced  from 
the  points  of  the  arching  shoots,  and  being 
Tery  floriferoos,  render  them  particularly 
ornamental,  especially  when  viewed  by  arti- 
ficial light. 

Keed  we  be  sarprised  that  in  the  nsnal  brilliancy  of 
rooms  by  liglits,  mirrors,  &c.,  contrasting  objects  are 
introduced  to  give  tone — often  intentionally  higher  tone, 
but  in  reality  subduing,  rendering  more  agreeable  the 
objects  that  without  such  rest  for  the  eye  would,  after 
a  first  impression,  be  oppressive  ?  Plants  upon  a  dining- 
table,  or  vases,  Ac.,  of  flowers  with  the  indispensable 
sprays  of  green  foHage  are  to  the  guests  what  an  oasis 
is  to  the  traverser  of  a  desert,  or  the  relief  found  in  the 
evergreens  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  In 
that  sense,  and  that  only,  can  I  see  the  fitness  of  plants 
or  flowers  for  dinner-table  decoration;  they  are  employed 
to  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  subdue,  and  render 
more  agreeable  the  bnlliancy  of  their  settings. 

Light  and  shiny  substances  have  the  greatest  foil  in 
black,  but  the  contrast  is  not  pleasing.  Dark  objects 
become  in  the  distance  apparently  blue,  as  that  of  the  sea 
and  sky,  which  makes  a  ship  with  sails  unfurled  so  pro- 
minent an  object  on  the  water.  But  if  we  multiply  the 
ship  into  a  fleet  of  ships  its  individuality  and  distinctness 
is  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  white.  It  is  the  same  with 
plants  and  flowers.  Pretty,  indeed,  all  flowers  are,  but  if 
embedded  in  dining-tables  to  represent  a  parterre  their 
individual  beauties  are  frittered  away.  Plants  employed 
in  table  decorations  to  be  effective  must  have  their  in- 
dividual forms  preserved,  while  their  arrangement  must 
be  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 

If  the  articles  upon  the  table  be  massive,  to  arrange  the 
plants  or  flowers  massively,  or  so  as  to  appear  so,  is  still  to 
render  the  whole  more  heavy ;  whilst  to  have  light  plants 
or  flowers  lightly  arranged  is  to  make  more  prominently 
massive  their  heavier  surroundings,  and  yet  this  is  the 
most  pleasing  combination;  for  when  the  objects  are 
few  and  massive  the  plants  which  are  to  reEeve  them 
must  be  few  in  number,  gracefdl,  and  elegant,  for  in  this 
as  in  everything  else  beauty  is  not  to  be  sought  by  add- 
ing to  what  is  possessed  in  full  by  an  object,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  a  '*  finish,"  which  in  most  instances  is  found 
in  diametrically  opposed  forms ;  for  what  so  beautiftil  as 
the  tree  or  shrub  of  graceful  habit  viewed  across  a  breadth 
of  olosely-mown  verdant  lawn,  or  the  spray  of  a  Willow 
wMpping  the  waters  of  a  lake? 

slat  surfaces  are  not  tastdtdly  decorated  by  low  plants, 
and  stiff  lomud  objects  have  not  fitting  contrasts  in  the 
Btiff  and  erect  habit  of  trees.  To  plant  a  valley  with  tall 
trees  is  to  convert  it,  so  far  as  trees  can  do  so,  into  a  plain, 
making  a  level  of  a  hollow,  destroying  those  undulations 

Mo.  TTB^VoXn  ZX3L,  Niv  Snoii, 


of  surface  which  are  so  pleasing  in  the  landscape ;  whilst 
to  plant  a  hill  with  Piaes  is  not  only  to  make  an  object  a 
feature  in  the  landscape,  but  to  make  the  hiU  higher  and 
the  hollows  appear  deeper. 

It  is  the  same  even  with  the  dinner-table  as  with 
other  decorations,  admitting  of  many  combinations,  and 
into  which  will  creep  incongruous  innovations,  not  the 
least  being  that  of  converting  the  table  into  mimic 
flower  beds  cut  in  the  doth,  with  lead  forms  let  into  the 
table,  the  forms  raised  of  clay  and  filled  with  flowers, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste.  Flat  and 
formal  arrangements  of  flowers  such  as  that  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  offering  of  prizes  at  rural  flower  shows 
for  designs  for  villa  gardens,  which  though  exhibiting 
much  ingenuity  are  at  best  toys,  and. further  no  purpose 
but  that  ot  mimicing  the  real  and  frustrating  any  ad* 
vance  in  useful  horticulture. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  greatest  contrast  to 
white  is  black ;  bright  shining  substances,  however,  are 
intensified,  not  in  contrast  with  bkek,  but  ure  most  bril- 
liant upon  a  white  groimd«-the  white  heightening  the 
tone  of  that  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  but  the  black  from 
tiie  effect  of  the  white  light  is  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
the  reflection  by  the  black  of  the  light  of  the  white.  AU 
the  primary  colours — ^red,  yellow,  and  blue  of  painters 
(which  are  not  those  of  the  prismatic  spectrum) — ^g%in  by 
their  juxtaposition  with  wmte,  and  when  white  surfaces 
are  viewed  simultaneously  with  coloured  objects  con- 
tiguous to  them  they  are  sensibly  modified. 

White  heightens  light  tones  of  any  colour,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  separating  those  whose  colours 
are  mutually  injurious :  hence  the  green  of  plants  is  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  eye  firom  the  whiteness  and  bright- 
ness of  a  dining-table ;  but  it^must  not  be  8up|>osed  from 
that  that  they  are  the  most  effective.  Beautiful  as  are 
the  finely-divided  fronds  and  gracefulness  of  Ferns,  or 
the  more  stately  yet  elegant  (and  glaucous  in  some  in- 
stances) forms  of  Palms,  they  are  not  so  effective  as  if 
the  plants  employed  combine  red  with  green,  as  instance 
the  coral  berries  of  Nertera  depressa  on  moss-like  foh'age, 
the  berries  of  the  Holly  when  the  ground  is  snow-clad, 
and  the  scarlet  bracts  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima;  the 
same  applies  to  drooping  or  to  erect  forms,  the  red 
being  beneath  or  associated  with  the  green,  as  Bussellia 
juncea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  or  Epipbyllums ;  also  in 
combination  with  green,  as  in  some  Draceenas,  tiie  bright 
pink  of  the  young  fronds  of  some  Ferns,  as  Lomarias, 
being  very  telling  when  the  pUnts  have  deep  green 
fronds  as  well.  Green  and  yellow,  as  that  or  Groton 
Johannis,  are  not  so  effective  as  tiaose  of  Groton  undu- 
latum,  which  in  the  mature  state  has  crimson  markings, 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Bracsenas.  Those  having 
beauty  in  tiie  highest  degree  are  those  combining  red 
with  green,  though  in  some,  as  D.  amabilis,  the  gr^en, 
white,  and  pink  are  presented  in  the  foliage,  wMch  is 
very  pleasing. 

Plants  with  white  stripes  in  the  centre  or  the  variegation 
disposed  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  accord  well,  but  suvery- 
leaved  plants,  as  a  role,  are  not  effective ;  yet  plants  with  a 
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lilTeiy  lustre  on  a  dark  grovmd  tm  that  of  Aralia  Yeitohii,  and 
a  ooDtraiting  hne  as  fhis  has  on  the  nnder  snrfaoe,  being  dark 
red,  the  effect  is  splendid ;  this  is  probably  the  finest  repre- 
sentatiye  of  a  table  plant  we  possess.  White  flowers  appear- 
ing aboTe  or  amid  green  or  marbled  foliage  with  red  nnder 
sarf  Aoe,  as  Oyolamens,  are  appropriate,  yet  the  effect  is  con- 
sidered heightened  by  the  addition  of  red ;  for  white  we  haye 
enffioient  in  the  cloth,  and  shining  objects  enough  in  its 
accompaniments ;  we  require  first  green,  then  red,  and  sepa- 
rating  by  white  interspersed  with  green;  other  shades  of 
oolonr,  as  yellow,  contrasting  with  maroon  or  other  deep 
shades  of  colour  np  to  black.  Pink  and  rose  colours  are  made 
to  appear  brighter  and  deeper  by  contrast  with  deeper-tinted 
colours,  and  with  green,  when  viewed  under  artificial  light, 
are  good  in  contrast  with  white  or  yellow  under  lamplight. 
Purples  under  night  lights  lose  all  the  blue  and  become  lighter 
or  deeper  shades  of  red  as  they  are  light  or  deep  by  day  in 
purple  colouring.  Orange  is  a  fieiy  scarlet,  Tciy  bright ;  and 
flowers  tinged  with  lilac,  as  Primula  sinensis  yar.,  are  intensi- 
fied in  colour  under  artificial  light.  Plants  with  marbled 
foliage  and  metallicluetered,  as  Cisius  discolor,  are  Tcry  beau- 
tiful, and  most  plants  with  yeined  foliage  are  effectite.  As 
a  rule  bright  colours  are  intensified  by  artificial  light,  and 
yet  without  green  they  haye  a  heayy  appearance.  In  the 
matter  of  form  almost  all  plants  of  graceful  aspect  with  finely- 
diyided  parts  or  long  and  narrow  foliage  are  ayailable  for  the 
table. 

Orchids  always  haye  so  much  dissimilarity  .with  other  sub- 
jects as  to  accord  well ;  but  their  flowers  only  haye  this  adyan- 
tage,  as  the  habits  of  the  plants  are  in  a  majority  of  eases 
highly  objectionable  from  a  decoratiye  point  of  yiew.  Ezcep- 
"iion  must,  howeyer,  be  made  of  some  Oypripediums,  G.  yenus- 
tum  being  yeiy  useful,  and  the  0.  bvbatum  yars.  and  the 
singular  0.  caudatum,  whilst  the  yeiy  common  0.  insignis  is 
a  yery  effeetiye  plant.  The  dwarfest  of  the  Pitcher-plants  tell 
well,  especially  the  New  Holland  one,  Oephalotus  foUicularis ; 
whilst  no  plants  under  light  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
.Sundews,  a  well-filled  pot  of  Drosera  rotundlfolia  bdng  yety 
.appropriate.  Berried  plants,  as  Solanum  capsicastrum  with 
its  orange-yellow  berries,  or  eyenOapsicums  as  Prince  of  Wales 
with  its  bright  lemon-colonred  pods,  and  the  deeper  and  more 
telling  Tellow  Gem;  and  there  is  a  Und  of  Capsicum  with 
bright  red  Cherry-like  pods  which  is  yery  effeetiye.  But  as  I 
<haye  carried  this  dissertation  much  further  than  was  intended 
1  shall  dose  with  a  few  obseryations  as  to  height. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  the  plants 
should  be  of  such  a  height,  or  so  disposed,  as  not  to  interrupt 
>ihe  yiew  of  guests  from  one  side  to  another.  It  is  clear  the 
plants  must  be  low  if  when  seated  eonyersation  is  to  be  carried 
on  across  the  table,  but  Draosnas,  Aralias,  Palms,  and  other 
plants  haye  the  foliage  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  a  yiew 
through ;  and  these  I  consider,  from  their  greater  distinctness, 
lightness,  and  clearness  of  feature,  are  the  truest  representa- 
tiyee  of  that  contrasting  elegance  which  is  required  in  dinner- 
table  plants. 

Some  plants  are  best  seen  as  tall  or  standard  plants.  Of 
this  class  are  most  berried  plants  and  the  plants  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  of  which  culturally  I  must  refrain  comment  for 
•another  communication.— G.  Abbxt. 


FRUIT  PBOSPECTS-PRUNING. 

I  m  afraid  that  the  past  summer  will  long  leaye  its  marks 
•on  our  fruit  trees,  ^en  I  saw  the  Plum  and  Pear  leayes 
•taking  on  their  autumnal  colours,  and  falling  rapidly  when 
touched  by  the  breeze,  I  was  in  hopes  that  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  light  and  heat  the  trees  had  somehow  managed  to 
•do  their  work  perfectly ;  but,  on  applying  the  pruning-knife 
a  different  tale  was  told,  the  wood  is  wea^  and  green  beyond 
all  precedent.  There  are  plenty  of  fruit  buds,  but  oh  t  so  puny 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  be  perfect, 
and  I  fear  the  chances  of  another  fruitful  year  like  the  one 
just  past  are  rather  remote. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  needless  alarm,  but  it  ii  as  well  to 
take  a  suryey  of  the  situation  and  see  as  near  as  we  are  able 
what  are  our  chances  of  success,  in  order  to  be  able  better  to 
direct  our  actions.  For  my  own  part  I  not  only  expect  fruit 
to  be  scanty,  but  that  the  trees  will  also  be  yery  seriously 
injured.  Unripe  wood,  where  it  is  left  and  suryiyes  the  winter, 
will  be  a  prqr  to  canker  and  all  diseases  and  insects  which 
fruit  trees  are  subject  to.  Where  wood  is  unripe,  too,  of 
course  the  roots  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  will  hi  conse- 


quence die-back  more  than  usual,  and  be  later  in  starting  in 
spring,  although  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  will  not  wait 
for  them. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  endeayoujr  to  say  what  I 
haye  done,  and  leaye  others  to  judge  for  themselyes  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  book.  I  haye  giyen 
up  pining  oyer  the  prospect  of  scanty  crops  this  year,  and  am 
looking  farther  a-head.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  keep  my 
trees  healthy,  and  to  this  end  I  haye  gone  from  my  usual  plan 
and  haye  pruned  all  trees  not  grown  against  walls  yery  hard 
indeed,  relying  for  fruit  principally  on  spurs  situated  on  the 
old  wood. 

Trees  which  haye  grown  unshapely  or  are  weakly,  I  haye 
taken  the  opportunity  to  cut-back  with  asaw  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  goodly  form.  Had  there  been  an  immediate  prospect 
of  fruit  on  them  I  should  haye  hesitated  to  take  such  extreme 
measures,  and  the  trees  in  a  few  years  would  haye  beeome 
unsightiy  or  usdeis;  now  I  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  good- 
formed  trees  next  year,  and  if  the  seasons  permit  with  fruit  of 
good  quality  in  the  year  following. 

Trees  on  walls,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  are  mueh 
better  matured.  The  last-named  I  thought  it  adyisable  to 
partially  protect  from  the  seyere  frosts  we  had  before  the 
leayes  had  all  fallen.  The  fruit  buds  are  better  deyeloped  on 
the  cordon  trees  than  on  those  trained  in  the  usual  way. 
Bullfinches,  though  numerous,  haye  not  yet  attacked  the  fruit 
buds.  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  bad  omen,  they  do  not  think 
them  good  enough. 

I  enyied  a  gardener  writiog  from  the  north  in  a  contem- 
porary last  month,  where  he  said  though  the  frost  was  seyere 
the  wood  was  thoroughly  ripe  and  would  not  be  injured.  Is 
such  really  the  fact  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  go  north- 
wurd  to  see  some  fruit  when  the  time  comes.  I  am  afraid 
many  people,  howeyer,  take  only  a  yery  superficial  yiew  of  the 
caie.  I  would  adyise  another  look ;  and  although  the  end  of 
January  is  later  than  pruning  ought  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
better  to  prune  eyen  in  March  than  leaye  unripe  wood,  and 
where  the  wood  is  in  the  same  pitiable  condition  as  it  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  say,  Prune  hud.^WiLLUM  Taylob. 


RANUNCULUSES  IN  POTS. 

8bj>om  axe  these  beautiful  spring  flowers  cultiyated  in  pots 
for  the  decoration  of  the  coiswryaiory,  while  Crocuses  and 
Tulips  are  so  grown  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  the 
latter  are  gay  is  not  disputed,  we  will  eyen  admit  them  to  be 
gorgeous ;  but  yet  they  are  fayoured  by  fashion,  for  for  true 
beauty  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  riyal  well-grown  pots  of 
Banunculuses. 

Banunculuses  are  cheap,  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  when 
in  bloom  are  not  only  most  ornamental,  but  their  flowers  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for  yase-decoration.  Banun- 
culuses will,  howeyer,  not  force  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
bulbous  flowers  alluded  to,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  seldom  cultiyated  in  pots.  Tet  if  they  will  not 
force,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  their 
flowering  may  be  accelerated  some  weelcs,  or,  at  any  rate,  dis- 
tinctiy  before  those  in  the  open  ground  unfold  their  beau^. 

Both  sections  of  Banunculuses  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but 
the  Turbans  are  preferable  to  the  Persians  by  the  greater 
massiyeness  of  the  former  and  their  earlier-flowering  nature. 
Pots  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  pure  white  yarieties  when  well 
managed-— the  foliage  of  the  plants  healthy  and  the  flowers 
robust — are  amongst  the  most  effeetiye  of  low-growing  deco- 
ratiye plants  in  the  early  spring  months. 

In  order  to  haye  them  blooming  at  the  earliest  stage  and  in 
the  best  condition,  the  roots  should  be  potted  in  October  and 
be  plunged  in  ashes  in  cold  frames,  the  surface  of  the  pots 
being  also  slightiy  coyered  with  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
But  eyen  if  potted  now  the  plants  will  make  an  excellent  dis- 
play, and  are  sure  to  be  admired  if  well  cultiyated. 

For  pot  culture  the  finest  roots  should  be  selected,  and  fiye 
should  be  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot.  The  soil  cannot  be  too 
heayy  and  rich,  except  the  inch  at  the  top  of  the  pots  in  which 
the  roots  are  in  immediate  contact,  and  this  should  be  light 
and  sandy.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  and  should 
be  kept  plunged  until  the  fiowers  show  colour,  of  eouxse 
allowing  the  plants  sufficient  room  to  deyelope  themselyei. 
Th^  only  need  a  cold  frame,  and  protection  from  frost  with 
mats  or  other  ooyering.  When  in  growth  the  plants  cannot 
haye  too  much  light,  and  as  their  growth  increases  so  must 
the  supply  of  water.    Drought  at  the  roots  is  fatal  to  healthy 
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foliage  and  fine  flowers ;  henoe  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  pots 
plunged. 

By  a  jadioioQB  system  of  airing,  the  frame  treatment  will 
bring  the  plants  into  flower  three  weeks  earlier  than  those 
planted  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  be  equally  fine.  A  most 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  glass  dean,  for  with  light  the 
plants  will  not  be  injuriously  drawn  even  if  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air  is  admitted,  and  the  warmer  temperature  will  expe- 
dite the  blooming  season. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  bulbs  largely,  and,  next 
to  the  Hyacinths,  the  Banuneuluses  have  been  the  most  prized. 
If  a  failure  occurred  it  arose  from  exposing  the  pots  to  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  in  attempting  to  force  the  plants  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  th^  would  endure.  A  cool  frame,  judicious 
attention,  and  patience  have  always  brought  me  a  reward  of 
healthy  plants  and  handsome  flowers.  As  th^  have  rewarded 
me  so  will  they  others  who  treat  the  plants  similarly.  Try 
them.— B.  0.  B. 

ttEMATOXYLON   OAMPBOHIANDM. 
This  evergreen  stove  plant,  which  attains  to  a  moderately- 
nzed  tree  in  South  America,  furnishes  the  logwood  of  eom- 


a  fine  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  by  the  calico  printer  to  give  cotton  a  black  or  a 
brown  colour;  if  it  be  dyed  with  an  alum  mordaunt  in  a 
decoction  of  logwood  it  becomes  black.  It  was  first  cultivated 
in  Jamaica  in  1715,  from  seeds  brought  from  the  Bay  of 
Oampeachy,  and  was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  1724. 
Its  colouring  properties  depend  on  a  peculiar  principle  called 
hematoxylin  or  Jiematin. 


Fig.  18.— H«iBa(ozylon  eMnpfwhtonnm. 

meroe,  and  from  the  colour  of  which  its  name  is  derived — haima, 
blood,  and  xylon,  wood.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Legumi- 
nous plants,  and  has  agreeable  foliage  and  slender  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  may  be  readily 
Increased  from  seeds,  which,  however,  germinate  more  freely  if 
steeped  in  warm  water  for  some  hours  before  sowing.  Cut- 
tings of  partially-ripened  young  shoots  also  strike  freely  in 
sand  under  a  bellglass.  A  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand 
ifl  suited  to  the  requirements  of  this  plant  with  a  temperature 
in  summer  of  7(f  to  85'',  and  in  winter  50°  to  55^ 

It  is  a  native  of  Oampeachy,  the  shores  of  Honduras  Bay, 
and  other  parts  of  trojpical  America ;  but  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Jamaica,  where  it  has  become  naturalised.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant,  and  give  out  an  agreeable  odour  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  JonquiL  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and 
beavy,  with  a  speeific  gravity  higher  than  that  of  water;  has 


MISTLETOE  OULTUBE. 

Mb.  EszmsH  in  his  entertaining  paper  has  stated  that  the 
Mistletoe  cannot  keep  the  tree  aUve  on  which  it  is  growing, 
neither  can  it  support  itself  if  its  foster  parent  is  denuded  of  its 
own  growth.  This  may  be  true,  yet  the  Mistletoe  will  flourish 
when  the  tree  to  which  it  is  attached  has  but  very  few  live 
twigs.  Some  of  the  finest  "MisUetoe  boughs"  that  I  have 
seen  were  those  on  which  the  parasite  had  so  far  taken  pos- 
session of  a  tree  that  the  growth  of  that  tree  was  almost 
entirely  subdued :  still  there  were  some  live  twigs. 

But  what  I  wish  to  particularly  mention  now  is  a  mode  of 
growing  the  Mistletoe  which  I  once  saw  in  the  nurseiy  of  Mr. 
Oharles  Van  Geert  at  Antwerp.  These  were  miniature  Sfis- 
tletoe  trees  grown  precisely  after  the  manner  of  standard 
Boses.  The  stems,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  Thorn,  S  to 
4  feet  high,  and  the  heads  of  Mistletoe  were  round,  dense,  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  being  covered  with  fruit.  But 
in  these  heads  a  few  twigs  of  Thorn  were  encouraged  to  now, 
but  they  were  so  few  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable.  These 
miniature  Mistletoe  trees  had  a  most  novel  appearance,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  th^  had  sold  rapidly.  Only  a 
very  few  were  left  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

It  would  be  instructive  to  know  if  Mistletoe  can  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  be  cultivated  in  that  manner,  and  whether 
it  is  established  by  grafting  or  seeds.  It  is  an  experiment  that 
might  well  be  made  in  the  Mistletoe-growing  districts,  and 
plants  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Van  Geert  had  produced  at 
Antwerp  could  not  fail  to  czeate  a  sensation  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  at  Christmas  time.— J.  B. 


OLD  APPLE  TBEES. 


Thi  able  way  your  correspondent  "  Badioal  Comssbvativi  ** 
has  treated  the  subject  of  old  trees  at  page  82  leaves  little  to 
be  said,  and  what  I  may  add  shall  be  confined  to  old  Apple 
trees.  I  confess,  like  "  Badioal  Consebvativb,"  to  have  some 
misgiring  on  the  subject  of  pruning  old  Apple  trees,  but  I 
differ  with  him  entirely  on  the  subject  of  heading-down  and 
regrafting  them ;  for  although  the  scions  may  take  very  well, 
and  a  strong  growth  follow,  it  often  happens  that  the  trees  die 
in  less  than  half  a  doaen  years  after  ttie  operation,  and  long 
before  a  similar  tree  would  have  succumbed  that  had  not  been 
so  treated.  So  repeatedly  is  this  the  case  that  the  experienced 
orchard  manager  knows  at  a  glance  whether  it  is  worth  while 
subjecting  a  tree  to  the  process  or  not. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  may  mention  a  case  that  iias  only 
received  its  final  termination  the  day  I  write  this.  Three 
yearn  ago  I  received  a  number  of  grafts  of  new  kinds  of  Apples 
which  I  was  anxious  to  propagate,  but  not  haring  young  stocks, 
an  old  tree  was  cut  down.  The  tree  was  healthy,  and  on  an 
average  might  yield,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  more  bushels  of  fruit 
annually.  Well,  the  brandies  of  this  tree  were  cut  off  mostly 
at  places  where  they  were  as  thick  as  the  handle  of  an  ordi- 
nary working  tool,  and  were  crown-grafted.  The  scions  took 
very  well,  and  for  two  years  looked  promising,  but  last  vear  I 
found  one-third  of  the  tree  died  in  early  summer  and  a  similar 
portion  later  on,  leaving  only  a  distorted,  one-sided,  ugly 
object  that  eridently  was  only  likely  to  drag  out  a  wretched 
existence,  so  the  spade  and  mattock  made  short  work  of  it 
to-day.  I  may  add  that  I  had  previously  secured  scions  of 
most  of  the  kinds  the  year  after  the  tree  was  grafted,  as  its  death 
was  not  unlooked  for ;  and  I  only  mention  it  here  to  prove  the 
inutility  of  regrafting  old  trees,  for  the  fellows  to  this  one  that 
were  operated  upon  are  still  healthy  and  bearing,  one  or  more 
of  them  having  had  twenty  bushels  of  fruit  on  it  the  paat 
season,  and  likely  to  do  service  for  many  years  yet.  So  much 
for  reflating  old  trees. . 

And  now  to  the  matter  of  pruning  old  trees.  The  operation 
periormed  above  was  only  an  extreme  case  of  pruning,  the  tree 
being  only  cut  down,  or  rather  its  branches  out  off,  leaiving 
some  forty  or  fifty  heads  or  points,  bat  showing  in  the  iwiilt 
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ib»  flame  prognfli  of  mtaohial  HuA  loUowfl  l6fli  flevwe  pnm- 
iDg»  An  oid  tfM  oaaaot  «ndiire  fl6Ten  amimtotioD.  Oar 
]ioflpilal0»  like  oiur  onhardfl,  proTS  thftl  with  the  tg«d  inigioAl 
opentiou  are  likelv  to  proTe  fatal ;  the  old  Apple  tree  miglit 
eoiitiirae  to  do  good  aarTiee  if  left  alone  lor  fleveral  yean,  bnt 
eabjeot  it  to  the  smgieal  operatioii  of  the  pnmer  and  it  giadn- 
ally  gaoenmbe.  It  ii  for  thia  reason  that  old  treea  daring  the 
latter  part  of  their  fruit-bearing  lifetiiiie  are  in  general  left 
alone  in  the  oroharda  in  Kent,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  ia 
beat  to  do  ao  haa  not  been  arriyed  at  without  plenty  of  failurea 
in  pruning  and  attempting  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
treea.  I  may  aay,  aa  the  reealt  of  mneh  praetloe  and  ob- 
aerration,  that  in  general  neither  the  knife  nor  aatw  ought  to 
be  uaed  to  aa  Api^e  tree  during  the  laat  ten  yean  of  ita  life, 
aaeamJng  it  ia  expeeted  to  arriTO  at  the  age  of  forty  or  flfty 
yeara.  Of  eooree  there  are  plenty  of  treea  in  a  lair  bearing 
atate  older  than  thia,  and  many  are  dd  and  worn  out  before 
that  time,  ao  that  some  diaeretion  is  rsquiied  to  judge  when 
to  oeaae  the  pruning,  and  the  praoiiied  eye  can  eaaily  tell  thia 
by  the  appearanee  of  the  treea. 

Kueh  haa  been  aaid  of  the  thiekneaa  of  the  eentre  of  an  un- 
pmned  tiee.  I  haTO  an  opportunity  of  aeeing  hundreda  of 
nnpruned  Apple  treeB,  and  their  eentrea  inyariably  ooneiat  of 
naked  hmba ;  it  ia  nearer  the  outaide  where  the  thieket  really 
if.  SnppoBing  an  aged  tree  ia  left  alone  a  number  of  yean, 
the  denaeat  part  of  that  tree  wiU  be  found  within  3  leet  of  the 
aKtremitiea  of  the  branehea;  and  what  fruit  there  ia,  mueh  in- 
aide  the  outer  enda  of  the  branehea  ii  never  of  any  aeeount. 
Generally  there  ia  plenty  ol  room  for  a  heayy  erop  on  thoee 
branehea  that  project  eutwerda,  and  the  bulk  ol  the  fruit  will 
be  foond  within  2  leet  of  their  eztremitiefl.  "  Opening  out  the 
eentre  of  a  tree  "  aeema  to  me  a  proeeea  only  required  in  Tery 
young  treea,  Natute  doing  it  lor  ua  in  the  old.  Thoee  who 
want  to  haaten  the  deeay  and  death  of  an  Apple  tree,  howerer 
yonng,  oamiot  do  better  than  pendatently  follow  up  the  prae- 
tiee  of  flager-and-thumb  pinehing  in  aummer ;  their  tree  will 
be  on  the  rubbiah  heap  before  their  neighboiir*a  wfaioh  haa 
been  let  alone  haa  fairly  arrived  at  ita  beat,  and  the  prodaoe  of 
the  latter  will  probably  have  been  many  fold  that  ol  the  lormer. 
My  final  adviee  on  the  eubjeot  of  old  Apple  treea  ia  either  to 
let  them  alone  or  destroy  them  entirely,  for  I  have  found  no 
middle  oouree  eatiafaetory. — J.  Bobaon. 


REPORT  ON  CBLERIES 

GBO^VK  FOB  TBIAL  BI^THX  FBUIT  AND  VBOBTABLE  OOIOOTTEH 
OF  IBB  BOIAL  HOBXIGULXUBAL  SOdBTT  AT  OBIBWIOK 
lS7i4. 

Thb  feed  lor  thia  trial  waa  praaented  by  Meaara.  Carter  and 
Co.;  Meaara.  Barr  <fc  Sugden ;  Meaan.  Minier,  Naah,  A  Maah ; 
Ma«B.  Hania<»  A  Sona;  Meaara.  Oabom  A  Bona;  Meain. 
Btuazt  <fe  Main ;  Meaan.  Yeiteh  A  Sona ;  Meaen.  Yihnorin  et 
Gie.;  Samuel  Simpson,  Eeq.;  Mr.  B.  Dean,  and  Mr.  A. 
Paraona. 

There  were  lorty-seven  nputed  yarietaea  reeeiyed,  ol  whieh 
twenty-three  were  red  and  twenty-four  white.  Theae  the  Oom- 
mittee  by  the  detection  of  numeroua  f  ynonyma  reduced  to 
twenty— yia.,  seyen  red  yarietiea  and  thirteen  white,  which 
have  been  decided  to  be  distinct 

The  seed  waa  sown  early  in  March  in  heat,  and  the  planta 
pricked-off  and  planted-out  early  in  June  in  single  trenches, 
and  treated  after  the  ordinary  manner.  The  planta  were 
Irequently  examined  by  the  Committee  whilst  growing,  and 
again  when  fully  grown,  and  a  portion  of  each  sort  waa  left  to 
leat  their  ci^iUtiea  of  standing  the  winter. 

The  aeaaon  of  1874  waa  a  particularly  favourable  one  for  the 
growth  ol  Celeriea,  so  that  the  trial  waa  a  aatialaetory  one. 

L  BED  VABIETIES. 

1.  MavohbbtbbBxd  [«yiioni/iri«,Laing'a  Mammoth,  Radlord'B 
Pink,  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  &6oley*s  Conqueror  Prize,  True 
Maneheater,  and  Giant  Bed]  .—Plant  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  attaining  an  average  height  ol  8  feet  4  inches.  Leaf- 
leta  broad  green.  Heada  compact,  average  girth  13  inches. 
The  outer  leafstalka  are  moderately  broad,  alightly  shaded 
with  rsd.  Heart  very  solid;  the  stalks,  broad,  thick,  and 
fleshy,  blanching  for  about  12  inches.  A  very  exedlent  sort, 
•tanda  ttie  winter  well.    Thia  ia  the  largeat  variety. 

8.  IvxBv's  NonsucH  [fyns.,  Violet  de  Tours,  Osbom's  Select 
Bed ;  London  Market;  Bed].— Plant  of  atrong  and  vigoioaa 
growth  aaid  habit,  average  height  8  fact.  The  leafleta  are 
broad,  deep  green,  the  pinsaB  more  widely  aituate  than'  in 


other  variettea.  Heads  compact,  average  girth  19  inehea. 
The  outer  leafstalka  flat,  of  a  deep  rosy-red  colour.  Hearts 
very  solid,  blanching  for  about  18  inehea.  Stalks  very  solid, 
broad,  thick,  and  crisp,  of  a  fine  nutty  flavour.  A  very  ex- 
cellent sort,  and  one  of  the  best  to  stand  the  whiter. 

8.  EiMBBBLEi*a  Bbd  [tynt.,  Impvored  Solid  Bed;  Stuart 
and  Main's  Solid  Bed]  .—Plant  of  regular  bnt  somewhat  spread* 
ing  habit  of  growth.  Height  2  feet  6  inches.  Leafleta  broad, 
deep  green.  Heads  compact;  average  gfarth  11  inches;  the 
outer  uaflcta  narrow,  rounded,  and  slen^r,  of  a  deep  roqr  red 
colour.  Hearts  very  soUd,  blanching  for  about  18  inches ;  the 
stalks  broad,  thick,  and  crisp,  of  a  flue  nutty  flavour. 

4.  Cabtxb's  Iiioo][paba]{i.e  Cbixsok  [«Vfw.,  Carter's  Incom- 
parable Dwarf  Crimson ;  Hood'a  Dwarf  Bed] .— PUnt  of  doae 
compact  growth.  Height  2  feet  6  inehea.  Leafleta  rather  broad, 
pale  green.  Heads  very  compact;  average  girth  11  inehea. 
Outer  leafleta  narrow,  deep  rosy  phik.  Hearts  very  solid, 
blanching  for  about  11  inches ;  the  stalks  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  of  fine  quality.  This  is  the  dwarfeet  red  Celery,  and  a 
good  hardy  variety  to  atand  the  winter. 

5.  Wbbstxb'b  Ko.  1.  [«yn.,  Webster's  No.  4].— Plant  of 
somewhat  slender  growth.  Height  2  feet  10  ioshcs.  Leafleta 
broad  with  abort  petioles,  giving  it  a  buahy  compact  appear- 
ance. Heada  compact,  average  girth  10}  inches ;  outer  leaf- 
stalka Blender  and  narrow.  Heart  solid,  blanching  for  about 
12  inehea.  The  stalka  solid,  thick,  very  crisp,  and  of  good 
qualiU. 

6.  LxicxsTKB  Bbd  [iwu..  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Bed,  Turn- 
moss  Bed,  Bamsey's  Solid  Bed].— Plant  of  erect  compact 
growth,  presenting  a  very  uniform  appearance  when  growing. 
Height  8  feet  Leafleta  rather  amaU,  deeply  serrated,  ol  a 
shining  green  colour,  with  a  sort  ol  silverv  shade.  Heads  very 
round  and  compact;  average  girth  12  inches.  The  outer  leal- 
stalks  are  rather  flarrow  or  rounded,  ol  a  dear  roqr  pink 
colour.  Hearta  very  solid,  blanching  well  lor  about  12  inehea ; 
the  inner  stalks  broad  and  thick,  very  crisp,  and  ol  a  line  nutty 
flavour.  One  peculiarity  of  thia  Celery  is,  that  of  the  core 
rising  about  2  inehea  in  the  heart,  aa  if  it  were  to  run  to  seed. 
This  core  portion  is  by  many  considered  the  best  part.  Thia 
variety  from  ita  dose  compact  growth  blanches  easily,  and  ia 
the  best  Cderv  for  autumn  or  early-winter  uae,  but  it  doee  not 
stand  the  winter  well. 


7.  WmaHT's  Imfbovzd  Gbovb  Bed.— Plant  of  the  aame  an- 
pearance  aa  Ldceater  Bed,  but  aomewhat  dwarler.  The  heada 
are  also  larger,  being  18;inohes  in  droumferenee.  Hearts  large, 
very  solid,  and  good.    This  is  a  very  excellent  sort. 

1.  WHITE  YABIBIIBa. 

8.  Gbovb  Whitb. — ^nant  of  strong  and  robust  growth* 
Height  2  feet  9  inches.  This  ia  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Grove  Bed,  but  white  and  possessed  ol  the  same  exedlent 
qualitiea.    Does  not  atand  the  winter  so  well  aa  other  aorta. 

9.  Ikcompabablx  Dwabf  Whitb  ^tym.,  Plein  Blanc  Court 
Hatil,  Sandringham,  Dean's  Compact  White]  .—Plant  ol  very 
dwsri  and  compact  growth.  Hdght  about  24  inehea.  Leafleta 
small,  pale  green.  Heads  very  compact,  average  girth  about 
10  inches.  Outer  leafstalks  broad  and  deeply  ribbed.  Hearta 
solid,  blanching  about  10  inehea,  and  of  a  pure  white.  The 
stalka  broad,  thick,  fleshy,  crisp,  and  of  flne  quality.  Thia  ia 
one  of  the  best  sorts,  its  dose  dwarf  growth  rendera  it  easy  to 
blanch  with  remarkably  little  earthing-up.  It  is  good  for 
early  use,  and  also  stands  the  winter  well. 

10.  Plbin  Blano.— Plant  of  dwarf  compact  habit.  Height 
24  inches.  This  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  emaller  and  inferior.    It  is  useful  for  an  early  aupply. 

11.  A  ConrsB.— PUmt  email,  hdght  about  24  inches.  Leal- 
lata  amall.  Heads  small,  outer  lealstalka  very  nacrow.  Thia 
ia  not  ol  much  use  only  lor  very  early  work,  the  small  heart 
blanching  very  quickly.    It  soon  runs  to  seed. 

12.  TuBo  Gbahd.— Plant  ol  robuat  growth.  Height  2  leal 
6  indies.  Leaflets  large,  broad  deep  green ;  outer  lealstalka 
broad,  mudi  ribbed.  Heart  small.  It  may  be  naeful  lor  aa 
early  svpply,  but  aoon  runa  to  seed. 

18.  Sbtmoub's  Whttb  {tyns.,  Goodwhi's  White;  North- 
umberland  Champion  White]  .—Plant  ol  somewiiat  apreading 
habit  ol  growth.  Height  8  leet.  Heada  large,  12  inehea  hi 
ghrth.  Outer  leafiitalks  broad,  very  deeply  ribbed.  Hearta 
BoUd.blaneidng  to  nearly  14  inches.  The  stalks  broad,  thick, 
and  fleahy.  Thia  ia  the  largeat-growing  white  Celery,  and  apt 
to  become  pithy  il  Tcry  atrongly  grown. 

14.  PnixEEuaB  Wxm  [jyn.,  Yeiteh'a  Silw  WMte]^-* 
Phttt  of  somewhat  dander  growth.    Height  8  fM.    Leafleta 
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small,  ctoep  gYeen,  ihazply  seirated.  Headi  laiige,  gixih 
11  inoh60.  Oater  kafstaUu  nanrow.  Hearts  somewhal  loose, 
blanching  to  abont  12  inches.  The  stalks  rather  soft  but  of 
fine  flavonr.    Bather  tender. 

16.  BnoH's  ICamoTH  Whits.— Plant  of  dose  eompaet 
robust  growth.  Height  2  feet  8  inches.  Leaflets  broad.  Heads 
large,  girth  14  inches;  outer  leafstalks  yery  broad,  about 
2  inches.  Hearts  very  large,  blanching  about  11  inches,  some- 
what soft,  but  excellent.    It  stands  the  winter  well. 

16.  Gbiat  Eastbbn. — Plant  of  loose  spreading  habit,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  heads  together,  and 
much  addicted  to  throwing-up  side  shoots.  Height  2  feet 
9  inches.  Leaflets  small  pointed,  TSiy  pale  green.  Heads 
BmaU,  gfarth  10  inches.  Hearts  loose  asidsmall.  A  yery  worth- 
less sort,  and  decays  earity. 

17.  HiLTWOOD'8  Whixe  Qusxn  ^«.)  Stuart  &  Mein*s  Giant 
White;  Goodall's  Flatmtalked;  Webster's  Whitel .—Plant  of 
robust  growth.  Leases  spreading.  Height  2  leet  9  inches. 
Heads  large,  13  inches  in  girth ;  outer  leafstalks  yery  broad 
(about  2  inches),  much  ribbed,  and  coarse.  Hearts  solid, 
blanching  to  about  14  inches.  The  stalks  veiy  large,  broad, 
thick,  and  fleshy ;  but  without  much  flayour.  An  excellent 
sort  to  stand  the  winter. 

18.  YKiroH's  Solid  Whitb  {tyn,,  Danesbury]  .—-Plant  of 
dose  compact  growth.  Height  2  feet  6  indies.  Leaflets 
broad,  yery  deeply  toothed  or  serrated,  giying  it  quite  a  dis- 
tinct appearance.  Heads  compact,  girth  11  indies ;  outer  leaf- 
stalks rather  broad,  deeply  ribbed,  pale  green.  Hearts  yery 
firm  and  solid,  blanddng  for  about  12  inches.  The  stalks 
broa4t  thick,  crisp,  and  tender.  A  yery  excellent  yariety,  and 
stands  the  winter  wdl. 

19.  Boston  Muucbt.— Plant  dwarf,  from  18  to  20  inches 
high.  Leaflets  small  pointed  and  sharply  serrated.  This  ya- 
riety is  not  used  to  produce  a  single  head  as  the  ordinary 
Celeries,  but  haying  the  peculiarity  of  forming  a  number  of 
dde  shoots  or  smaU  heads  whiflh  are  Uaadied.  Itissoited 
for  early  woik,  aad  it  begfau  to  run  to  seed  almost  as  soon  as 
idantedont. 

20.  FBisi,  ChtrUd  or  GamliMn^.— Plant  of  loose  growth. 
Height  abont  2  Iset  Leayes  yei^  pale  green,  and  daejply  cut 
or  euiled  ahnost  like  l^mUj.  It  is  yery  omamoital.  The 
leayes  may  be  used  for  garnishing,  but  it  is  of  no  other  use. 
It  is  yery  tsnder,  and  runs  early  to  seed. 

21.  TuniiF-BOOTXD  [«yn.,  Odiuinayet;  Baye;  Bayed'Brfnrt ; 
Soup  Odeiy].— This  is  quite  a  distinct  yegetable,  the  plant 
forming  a  Isiige  bulb  at  the  base  of  lealMalks  like  a  Twaap. 
This  bulb  is  used  in  soups  mudi  in  the  same  way  as  Tunips, 
and  not  the  leafstdks  as  in  other  Celeries,  and  requiies  no 
Mandiing.  It  Is  not  much  eoltiyated  in  this  eonntiy. — 
▲•  F.  Babbox. 

BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

JAHT7ABT  19TH. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Eeq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Walker  off  Thame  sent  bulbs  of  his  Model  Long-keeping  Onion, 
which  is  identical  with  White  Spanish,  except  that  the  skin  is 
tinged  with  brown.  A  dish  of  Witloof  or  Hearting  Chicory  was 
exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  the  Boyd  Horticultaral  Society 
from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Garter  &  Co.  This  excel- 
lent salad  yegetable  had  been  Maached  in  the  way  of  Seakale, 
and  was  awaiied  a  flrst-class  oertificate.  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
the  Gtardens,  Longleat,  sent  a  dish  of  Orangefldd  Tomato  wnioh 
was  muoh  commended.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  sent  a  collection 
of  Chilian  Beet  of  yaiious  oeioun,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded*  The  same  jieolkleBaen  also  sent  specimens  of  a 
proliferous  Scotch  Kde  ^s^oh  foxmed  secondary  curled  blades 
on  the  leayes,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  OhaidMrs,  Westlako  Kursesy,  Springroye,  sent  a  box  of 
Blenheim  PSpvfn  Apples,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Ooxeximted  a  dish  of  Bedleaf  Busset,  which  recdyed  a 
fixst-dass  OMMflcate  last  year,  and  these  quite  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  lermed  of  it  by  the  Committee.  A  dish  of  Beurrd 
de  Jonghe  Pear  was  recelyed  from  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  and 
Was  fonnd  to  be  of  exquisite  flayour.  Josephine  de  MaUnes  was 
also  very  wdl  flayoured.  Beurr6  Sterokmans  and  Belle  de  Noel 
were  not  so  wdl  flavoured,  some  of  them  not  being  quite  ripe. 
Olou  Moroean  and  St.  Germain  were  of  good  bat  not  high  flavour. 

Mr.  Wimam  Paul  having  offered  a  pnse  for  the  best  bunch  of 
Waltham  Gross  Grape  exmbited  before  the  SodeW  in  January. 
1876,  two  opmMti^ors  exhibited,  and  the  prize  of  ^0  was  awarded 
to  Mz.  James  l>oiigks,  Loxford  Hall. 

F1.0SAL  CoiQn^pxEB.— B.  B.  Pestans,  Bsq.,  in  the  chair.  At 
this  the  opening  meeting  of  the  year  there  was  a  condderable 
nttendanee  of  hoztionltuzists.    fiie  day  being  mild  also  per- 


mitted the  removal  of  tender  plants  from  their  homes,  and 
Messrs.  Veitoh  oonsequentiy  maoe  a  most  attractive  exhibition. 
Only  one  flrst-dass  certificate  was  awarded  on  this  occadon^ 
this  honour  gdng  to  an  Australian  Dendrobe  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough— Dendrobinm  tere- 
tifolium.  ThlB  remarkable  plant  has  straw-coloured  flowers 
individually  small,  but  striking  by  their  great  profusion.  The 
plant  is  growing  on  wood,  the  foliage  having  a  curious  reiem- 
Dlanoe  to  giganuo  roots  which  hang  perpeziaicularly  from  the 
dender  suflratioose  stems.  It  is  a  very  distinct  spedes,  and 
has  been  appropriately  alluded  to  as  the  Cobweb  Orchid. 

Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons'  splendid  display  nonsistod  of  about 
flfty  Orohids,  a  few  Palms,  hvbrid  AmiuryUises,  and  other  omft- 
mentd  plants.  Amongst  the  Orohids  were  Cypripediums  Crosd- 
anum,  tessellatum,  Arsas,  and  Sohlimml  doum;  Odontoglos- 
sums  were  renresentoa  by  O.  BoezlH.  Boezlii  album,  Biossii 
majus,  AlexanorflB.  Hallii,  Pescatorei,  Biotonense  splendens,  O. 
Phalmnopsis  and  Andersonii.  Amount  Cattieyaswere  SUnnerli 
in  variety,  and  trianie.  Koticeable  also  were  Onddium  chdio- 
phomm,  Masdevallia  tovarensis  very  fine,  Anppracum  sesqnU 
pedde  with  six  blooms,  and  Sophronltos  grandiflora  extremdy 
bright.  Beddes  the  Orohids,  Anoactoohilus  Dawsonii  had  dght 
spikes  of  flowers,  and  Tillandaia  Linden!  was  remarkably  robust^ 
one  stout  spike  having  flowers,  and  four  other  spikes  were  dear 
of  the  axils.  More  vigorous  still  was  T.  Zahnii.  Exceedingly 
brilliant  was  Aphdandra  aurantiaoa  Boedii,  the  plants  being 
dwarf  and  very  flne;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fiery 
odour  than  is  possessed  by  the  spikes  of  this  fine  plant.  The 
Amaryllises  were  in  colours  of  cream,  crimson,  and  soarloi 
striped,  mottled,  and  flaked,  some  of  the  flowers  being  of  good 
form.  Eranthemum  pulehdlum  was  dwarf  and  goodl  and  the 
new  Fern,  Nephrdepis  philippinensis^  was  in  ezcdient  con- 
dition. 

Messrs.  Ydtoh  also  sent  a  colleotion  of  flfty  Oyolame  ns  In 
small  pots.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  grown,  and  the 
colours  rich  and  varied ;  a  few  of  the  whites  being  espeolaJly 
pure.    Noticeable  as  towering  above  its  fellows  was  a  gigantio 

?)lant  named  Model;  the  flower  stems  of  this  variety  are  fully 
8  inches  in  length  and  proportionately  stout,  the  blooms  also 
being  very  large. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  most  worthily  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitcli 
te  these  collections,  and  the  Committee  fnrtiier  recommended 
them  as  being  worthy  of  a  medd. 

Cattleya  bnlbosa  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  HilL  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Marnot,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford,  ana  a  colturd  com- 
mendation was  awarded :  the  plant  was  on  wood  and  had  fifteen 
flowers,  and  was  conddered  to  be  a  very  superior  specimen. 
Masdevallia  Davidi  in  splendid  hedth,  the  dozen  yellow  flowers 
being  very  effeotive,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Muirefl,  nzdener  to 
W.  Burnley  Hume,  Esq.,  The  Hill  House,  Wintorton,  Tarmoutii. 
This  is  one  of  the  Chelsea  seedlings  whiofa  received  a  flrst-dass 
certificate  last  year;  since  then  the  plant  has  greatiy  improved 
both  in  the  size  and  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  is  a  superior 
variety. 

Mr.  Green,  the  Botanicd  Knrsery,  Holmesdde  Boad,  Bdgate^ 
exhibited  a  colleotion  of  succulent  plants,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Amongst  these  Mesembryanthemum 
tmnoatellum  recdved  a  botamcd  oertificate.  These  are  very 
curious  plants,  as  also  were  some  miniature  MasdevalHas  from 
the  same  exhibitor.  The  collection  included  Eoheveria  metd- 
liea  crispa  elegans,  a  promising  variety  with  fimbriated  leaves. 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mdn.  Kdso,  sent  Bhipsalis  paohyptera,  ita 
Caotua-like  leaves  being  nringed  with  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Chambers, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Isleworth,  sent  seedling  plants  of  Hoya  oar- 
nosa  with  marbled  foliage.    The  plante  were  not  in  bloom. 


PAPYBUS  AJNTIQUOBUM. 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  readiog  your  remarim  on  the 
Papyrus  antiquorum,  as  I  had  no  idea  it  would  live  out  of 
doors  in  our  climate  even  during  the  summer.  I  am  extremdy 
fond  of  aquatic  plante,  and  have  a  tank  in  my  garden  where 
several  flourish  well,  and  amongst  them  the  beautiful  Cyperos 
dtemifolius,  dso  the  native  Cyperus  longns,  of  whidi  family 
I  bdieve  we  may  claim  also  the  diminutive  C.  fescus,  but  I 
fear  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  unless  Mr.  Bobert  Parker 
of  Tooting  succeeded  in  discovering  a  few  plante  in  a  locdity 
of  which  I  gave  him  intimation  that  it  had  been  found. 

Some  of  the  Panieums  make  striking  and  elegant  additions 
to  the  summer  flower  beds.  P.  plicatum  flourished  well  with 
me  last  year  and  flowered  fredy. 

If  aiur  of  your  eorrespondenta  can  furnish  me  with  any  ad- 
ditional names  of  aquatic  plante  I  shall  fed  extremdy  obliged. 
— ^M.  A.  Walxbb. 

BoTiii  HoBnoxjLTUBAL  SoonBTY. — ^Thc  Council  recommend 
tor  the  oifiees  of  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Committee- 
men of  the  Expenses  Committee,  and  Auditors  of  the  Sodetgr^ 
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to  be  eleeted  at  the  Ansnal  Meeting  on  tbe8tb  of  Febraary  :— 
President^  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare ;  Tretuurer,  Heniy  Webb ; 
Secretary,  Bobert  Hogg ;  Expensei  Committeemen,  William 
Campion,  Henry  Webb,  and  Yioe- Admiral  W.  W.  Hornby; 
Auditors,  Oonrad  H.  Pinehei,  James  F.  West,  and  John  Lee. 


MUSE  AS  A  BOBDEB  PLANT. 

Not  nearly  00  freely  ifl  this  odoriferone  old  f avoarite  plant 
employed  in  borders  as  it  oaght  to  be.  Being  qoite  hardy  the 
least  possible  amount  of  labour  is  needed  in  crativation.  For 
the  sides  of  walks  in  partial  shade,  and  espeeially  in  moist 
plaoes,  it  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  earpet  plant,  and  it  will 
flU  the  air  with  its  refreshing  perfume.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  pot  plants,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cottage 
and  consenrtttory.  But  oottagers  and  gardeners  have  not  yet 
recognised  its  yalue  as  a  border  plant,  or  Musk  beds  would  be 
as  oommon  as  Mini  beds. 

In  light  dry  soils  and  in  hot  situations,  howsTer,  it  does  not 
flourish,  but  in  strong  and  moist  soil  and  in  shady  snots  it 
luxuriates.  Plant  it  in  some  damp  nook  where  icaroely  any- 
thing else  will  grow,  or  by  the  margin  of  the  streamlet,  and 
it  will  grow  with  a  yigour  that  oannot  be  equalled  by  plants 
grown  under  glass.  And  how  easily  is  it  raised  1  A  thousand 
plants  oan  be  had  for  sixpence  with  a  little  care  in  raising 
the  seed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  any  time  in  the  spring  months. 
II  will  germinate  at  a  low  temperature  such  as  a  greoihouse  or 
Tinery  affords,  but  a  genial  atmosphere  is  required  to  grow-on 
the  young  seedlings.  Where  heat  is  sufficient  the  seed  may 
be  sown  now  and  very  strong  plants  will  be  had  by  May ;  but 
where  artificial  heat,  say  of  50*,  is  notproTided  for  growing-on 
the  plants  the  sowing  of  the  seed  had  better  be  deferred  until 
February  or  March,  when  the  natural  and  increasing  heat  of 
spring  will  make  the  greenhouse  sufficiently  warm  for  the 
young  seedlings. 

The  seed  is  very  small  and  requires  a  little  careful  treat- 
ment. The  soil  must  be  rich  and  very  fine,  and  be  thoroughly 
soaked  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Sow  thinly,  and  lightly  dust 
Ofer  it  pure  sand.  Shade  the  pot  or  pan  and  place  it  in  water, 
so  that  the  soil  is  kept  regulariy  moist  without  applying  water 
to  the  surface.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  trans- 
plant them  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  other  pots  or  boxes,  using 
rich  soil,  watering  them  copiously  when  established  and  grow- 
ing, but  until  then  somewhat  moderately ;  yet  they  must  neyer 
be  dry.  Gradually  harden  the  plants  off,  and  plant  them  out 
in  Migr.  It  is  only  a  question  of  room  and  boxes  as  to  how 
many  plants  are  raised,  for  few  plants  will  grow  more  freely 
and  satisfactorily.  If  showing  signs  of  becoming  drawn  pinch 
out  the  tops.  A  cool  frame  after  March  is  the  best  place  to 
prepare  the  plants,  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  being  frequently 

When  once  established  in  the  borders  the  Musk  will  push 
np  each  succeeding  spring  as  thick  as  grass,  and  plants  from 
A  store  bed  may  be  drawn  and  transplanted  like  Oabbagee  in 
the  months  of  April  or  May.  Seed  sown  in  the  open  ground 
will  also  germinate  freely  if  the  surface  can  be  shaded  and 
kept  constantly  moist.— AiaTsuB. 


CYCLAMEN  SPECIES. 

Thx  article  of  Mr.  Bobson  (page  2)  on  the  species  of  Cyclamen 
in  ordinary  cultivation  opens  up  a  subject  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  plant.  Without  doubt  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  names  given  to  hardy  sorts  in  gardens.  The 
C.  europeum  of  one  is  hederaBfolia  of  another,  which  latter 
name  is  given  by  Miss  Annie  Pratt  as  blooming  from  July  to 
September ;  according  to  Loudon  it  is  a  spring  bloomer. 

Are  there  really  more  hardy  species  in  cultivation  than 
europeum  and  coum?  C.  europeum,  both  pink  and  white 
Tarieties,  seeds  freely  here,  and  I  fanff^^has  the  same  tendency 
to  sport  as  the  varieties  of  pendoum.  The  bed  containing  them 
is  annually  dressed  with  leaf  mould,  which  facilitates  the  bury- 
ing of  the  seeds  by  the  contracting  stalk,  yet  only  a  few  seed- 
lings come  up  annually.  Last  season  I  gathered  part  of  the 
seed  from  which  I  have  some  scores  of  plants  that  are  yet  too 
young  to  decide  whether  the  apparent  serrate,  crenate,  and 
entire  leaves  will  be  permanent.  There  is  certainly  some 
variety  in  the  older  plants  self-sown. 

I  know  of  no  plant  more  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  than 
the  hardy  Cyclamen.   A  bed  once  seen  in  full  bloom,  especially 


the  later  bloom  after  the  leaves  have  begunlto  come  up,  is  not 
easily  forgotten.— B.  C,  Castle  Gardens ,  8t?Fagan*s. 


BOSES  GBAFTED  ON  THE  BBIAB*S  BOOTS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  An  Old  S^bsobibeb"  for  more 
information  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  any  of  the 
Briars  will  answer  except  the  Sweet  Briar.  As  to  thickness,  I 
use  both  large  and  smidl  roots  if  they  have  but  one  '.fibre  on 


Fig.  IS. 

them.  I  cut  them  into  convenient  lengths.  I  like  them  beet 
5  or  6  inches  long.  The  Boss  shoots  must  be  ripe  and  firm. 
The  length  is  inunaterial,  but  I  generally  have  Uiem  the  same 
length  as  the  roots.  If  the  root  is  a  good  one  and  strong  I 
put  on  quite  a  strong  branch.  I  sometimes  use  a  piece  of  moes 
over  the  binding  or  a  small  portion  of  clay.  If  the  Bose  graft 
fits  one  side  of  the  root  that  is  all  that  is  required.  I  use  a 
small  chisel  to  open  the  cut  of  large  roots  to  insert  the  graft 
If  your  correspondent  will  use  a  small  tenon  saw  to  cut  the 
long  roots  into  proper  lengths  be  will  find  it  much  easier,  ae 
the  Briar  roots  are  very  hard.  Potting  I  think  will  not 
answer;  the  open  ground  is  the  best,  planting  firmly  in 
fresh  soiL  A  dung  bed  would  root  them  quicker,  but  they 
suffer  if  not  carefully  hardened  off.  Whip  grafting,  as  shown 
in  figs.  18  and  14,  also  wedge  grafting,  figs.  15  and  16,  may  be 


\ 


Fig.  IS. 


Fig.  14.  Flff.16. 

adopted  as  is  most  convenient,  the  stocks  :(&,  fig.  14),  being  a 
portion  of  root  haviog  more  or  less  of  fibres  attached,  the 
scions  (a)  being  well-ripened  Bose  shoots.— J.  C. 

'*  J.  C."  deserves  the  thanks  of  your  readers  for  calling  their 
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attention  to  this  easy  and  oorUin  mode  of  propagating  BoseB. 
I  think  however  he  is  mistaken  in  Bnppaeing  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  before,  for  I  think  this  lystem  of  grafting  Bobob 
was  allnded  to  by  one  of  yoar  late  able  ooadjntors.  I  believe 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Fish,  nearly  twenty  yean  ago,  in  giving  a 
description  of  a  garden  he  had  visited,  mentions  a  framefnl 
of  Boses  grafted  in  this  way.  I  regret  not  being  able  to  name 
the  plaoe  referred  to  or  the  exact  c>ate. 

The  talent  of  originating  is  not  given  to  everyone,  but  all 
can  imitate.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  root-grafted  not  only  Bobcs  bat  a  good  many  other 
plants  that  are  somewhat  difficult  to  propagate  from  onttings. 
Amongst  others  I  may  name  Oombretam  porpoream,  Ipomna 
HoraffilliflB,  and  LncnUa  gratissima.  Apples  on  the  Paradise, 
Pears  on  the  Quince,  Ac,  may  also  be  worked  in  this  way  if  it 
is  thought  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  this  system  of  grafting  hai  probably 
been  known  and  practised  many  years — probably  centuries, 
but  men  in  those  days  were  less  communicative ;  and  besides, 
there  did  not  then  exist,  in  the  shape  of  an  ably-managed 
**  horticultural  press,"  the  means  of  disseminating  useful 
information.— H. 


up  later  in  the  season.  However,  this  plan  would  only  be 
desirable  in  limitation,  as  the  strikbg  beauty  of  the  Tuoca 
flower  is  in  its  predominance  over  its  neighbours.  This  species 
I  more  especially  suggest  as  an  edging  to  walks  and  the  like. 
I  could  speak  enthusiastically  on  an  effect  thus  attained  under 
my  direction,  but  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  having  seen  it 
similarly  brought  to  bear  anywhere  else. 

I  would  urge  the  extended  and  more  general  growth  of  the 
Yucca,  of  which  the  foliage  and  flower  at  all  times  will  not 
fail  to  yield  due  gratification,  whilst  its  adaptabiUty  to  drcum- 
stances  claims  for  it  a  universal  recommendation.— Hsnbt 

GOOFBB. 


YUOOAS. 
Fob  many  reasons  Yuccas  claim  special  attention.  They 
rank  under  the  head  of  plants  with  striking  and  decided 
foliage,  peculiar  and  characteristic,  contrasting  well  with  other 
forms  of  vegetation.  They  are  hardy,  evergreen,  adapting 
themBclves  to  many  circumstances,  situations,  and  localities, 
and  are  not  fastidious  for  the  most  part  m  to  soil.  They  flourish 
at  the  seaside,  in  the  heart  of  towns,  and  in  the  country,  in 
either  exposed  or  sheltered  situations,  grouped  or  as  specimens. 
As  an  edging  or  boundary  mark  they  have  their  own  peculiar 
beauty.  It  is  seldom  one  sees  more  than  a  single  plant  of 
Yucca  in  the  generality  of  gardens,  and  that  not  unfrequently 
in  a  border  or  shrubbery  classed  with  evergreens  and  Conifers, 
about  the  only  position  they  seem  out  of  place,  yielding  a 
somewhat  disjointed  harsh  appearance.  Ynooas  are  a  great 
additional  beauty  to  rookeries.  In  connection  with  terraces 
and  as  single  plants  placed  right  and  left  of  a  promenade  they 
yield  a  substantial  effect.  Exposed  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
towns  their  foliage  can  readily  be  sponged  and  thus  be  kept 
dean  and  healthy.  They  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  more 
tender  Dracnnas  and  Aloes.  By  the  way,  there  are  several 
proofs  that  one  or  two  ot  the  DraosBnas  are  hardy,  which 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  more  frequently. 

Yucca  gJoriotawn  readily  be  recognised  by  its  stiff,  upright, 
and  substantial  foliage,  which  is  always  prepared  to  remind 
the  intruder  of  its  unflinching  presence.  This  is  a  magnificent 
plant  for  isolation  on  lawns,  &o.,  or  when  massed  in  an  irregu- 
larly raised  and  formed  bed. 

Y.  r^curra.— Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  as  it  combines 
the  dignity  of  Y.  gloriosa  with  the  peculiar  grace  of  its  arched 
leaves.  The  foliage  attaining  age  has  a  systematic,  pendulous, 
and  recurring  habit,  while  its  unmatured  growth  stands  erect. 
Thitf  is  suitable  to  precisely  the  same  appointments  as  the 
former  species,  with  a  still  further  extension  of  appropriate- 
ness to  vases  and  the  like. 

Y.  flaccida,— The  prinoipal  attraction  of  this  species  is  in 
its  free-flowering  propensity,  and  its  adn^ting  itself  to  almost 
all  soilB.  The  whole  strength  would  seem  as  if  centred  in 
producing  its  most  elegant  and  magnifleent  blossoms  yearly, 
so  much  to  be  envied  by  recurva  and  gloriosa.  The  foliage  of 
Y.  flaccid  a  has  at  all  times  a  pitiable  appearanoe,  turned  and 
twisted  by  every  gust  of  wind.  If  hospttalfl  were  provided  for 
sick]^  plants  it  might  well  be  taken  for  an  outdoor  patient  by 
those  not  conversant  with  its  natural  habit. 

Y.  filament08a,—li!he  chief  drawback  of  this  species  is  seem- 
ingly its  daintiness  as  to  soiL  In  the  black  sands  of  Surrey  it  is 
truly  channing,  and  I  question  if  it  would  not  grow  in  many 
places  where  it  is  now  not  seen.  The  principal  feature  in  this 
plant  is  the  thread-like  fringe  that  borders  its  leaves.  The 
foliage  though  beautiful  can  scarcely  compete  with  the  more 
noble  Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  recurva;  but  here  again  its  freely- 
produced  flowers  are  compensatory.  It  is  no  xmcommon  oc- 
currence for  single  plants  to  produce  three  or  more  spikes  of 
blossom,  and,  moreover,  they  occasionally  bloom  as  late  as 
September  and  October.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blooming 
season  may  be  retarded  by  breaking-off  the  crown  of  the  bud 
when  it  flrst  shows  itself;  it  thus  produces  blossoms  on  a 
short  stalk,  and  tends  toenooorage  another  spike  to  be  thrown- 


BANGEMOBB  HALL.— No.  1. 

THE   SEAT   OF  IC.   T.   BASS,   ESQ.,  M.P. 

Soke  of  the  gardens  of  England  are  remarkable  for  their 
ornamental  features,  for  their  picturesque  sites,  and  for  their 
elaborate  and  artistic  treatment  from  an  ssthetio  point  of 
view.  Others  are  noted  for  their  genuine  gtodening  excellen- 
cies, their  fruitfulness,  and  usefulness  in  supplying  the  house- 
hold wants  of  their  owners.  In  most  gardens,  however,  these 
distinctive  features  are  combined,  one  or  the  other  predomi- 
nating according  to  circumstances  and  special  requirements. 
At  Bangemore  there  is  a  blending  of  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental, the  former  being  in  the  ai^oendant,  yet  the  operations 
are  so  extensive,  the  management  so  good  and  systematic  and 
the  means  so  complete,  that  there  is  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  •*  beauty  in  utiUty.»»  Besides  evidence  of  able  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  gardener  this  good  and  well-appointed 
garden  bears  impress  of  the  ownership  of  a  gentleman  liberal 
and  with  a  disposition  to  do  all  that  he  undertakes  in  the 
most  oomplete  and  thorough  manner.  Mr.  Bass,  therefore,  in 
conducting  his  extensive  establishment,  has  become  a  patron 
of  horticulture  by  the  comprehensive  scale  of  his  gardening 
operations  and  by  the  ungrudging  means  afforded  to  perfect 
the  work  in  the  several  departments. 

Bangemore  is  situated  about  flve  miles  from  Burkon-on- 
Trent,  on  the  high  ground  skirting  Needwood  Forest,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Grown.  The  mansion  is  on  Crown  property 
the  appurtenances  being  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bass.  The 
ediflce  is  very  spadous  and  is  an  imposing  structure,  overlook- 
ing an  undulated  country  of  park-like  scenery.  The  grounds 
or  the  ornamental  portion  of  them,  are  not  extensive  but  are  a 
skirt,  as  it  were,  of  the  Crown  property,  which  stretches  away 
from  the  principal  frontage. 

The  gardeneique  element  of  Bangemore  is,  I  understand, 
likely  to  be  extended,  for,  notwithstanding  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  Mr.  Bass  is  contemplating  considerable  alterations 
and  improvements.  Mr.  Bass's  ideas  of  beauty  are  not,  how- 
ever, shapen  in  hard,  formal,  and  artificially  curved  lines. 
He  cannot  endure  the  mutilation  of  nature  which  is  by  some 
called  artistic  treatment,  but  he  enjoys  the  simple  easy  free- 
dom  of  irregular  clumps  of  Hawthorn,  semi-wild  bowers  of 
Honeysuckle,  huge  masses  of  the  Dog  Bose  and  Sweet  Briar 
and  an  intermingling  of  native  trees  and  flowers.  The  natural 
graceful  beauty  of  Bangemore  must,  in  the  spring,  when  the 
Thorns  are  adorned  with  their  snowy  flowers  and  the  air  is 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  Boses  and  Honeysuckles,  be  extremely 
enjoyable,  and  likely  to  suggest  regrets  that  our  native  trees 
and  flowers  are  not  more  generally  permitted  to  dispense  their 
charms  in  their  own  effective  manner. 

A  broad  carriage  drive  leads  to  the  mansion,  skirted  by  a 
stately  sweep  of  lawn,  which  is  bounded  by  trees  and  shrubs, 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  own  natural  habits  to  mingle 
together  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  which  is  appropriateto 
the  nature  of  the  plaoe  and  its  surroundings.  Yet  the  grounds 
are  not  destitute  of  art,  but  its  touches  are  very  gentle.  As 
wiU  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plan  there  is  a  terrace  walk 
along  the  principal  front  of  the  mansion  whioh,  at  intervals 
contains  raised  beds,  supported  bv  stonework  and  planted  with 
flowers.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  walk  is  the  flower  garden 
which  fronts  the  conservatory,  this  structure  being  ki  con- 
nection with  the  mansion.  The  flower  garden  is  not  extensive 
and  is  simple  and  graceful  in  design.  It  is  intersected  by 
gravel  walks,  and  as  standard  Boses  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  bedding  plants  the  garden  is  sweet  as 
well  as  gay.  This  design  is  flgured  as  being  adaptable  to  a 
large  or  small  garden. 

The  garden  is  gay  also  in  spring  as  well  as  summer,  and  is 
not  barren  and  devoid  of  attraction  in  the  winter;  As  soon  as 
the  summer  plants  are  removed  the  beds  are  promptiy  filled 
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RlFUttMOIS  TO  TBB  FLAamO. 

1,  lUdMd  ■tone  tam,  mtzad  PtlMrgonlnmR,  edg*d  with  SOrla  ■rRmU*. 

2,  Btone  taain,  Pwfll*  iiMikioflDriii,  tdged  with  Oold«a  FmUmt. 

8.  Palinmnlam  BMaty  of  OftldcrOAle,  edged  with  OerMtinm  tomeatoeaoi. 
-        -        Lobf" 


4,  Bljoa  Oeranlam.  eOged  with  hlne  1 

6,  ImperUl  Dwerf  Ageraiam,  edged  with  Oolden  Feether. 

7,  The  two  ends,  k  a,  Pdugonlom  BeMty  of  CUderdftle;  the  sidee,  b  b,  Bijoa  OerAolaiii 

edged  with  LobeliA  pomU*. 
R,  Ooleos  VereohefTaltii  centre,  a  ring  of  GnAphaliom  lukBtmn  edged  with  Loballft  pamll*. 
0,  Pelergoniam  SteU*. 

10,  A,  Ireeine  Llndenl;  b,  Ageratam  Imperial  Dwarf ;  o,  Pelatgontam  Bljoa :  D.  Pelaigonlom 

Beaaty  of  Oelderdale ;  i,  Iredne  Llndenl ;  f,  Lobelia  pomUa,  edged  with  OeraiUom 
tomentoflam. 

11,  Stone  rase,  Iretine  Llndenl,  edged  with  PeIar«;oniam  Beaaty  of  Oalderdale. 

12,  Stone  taeee,  Ohrlatlne  Oeranlam,  edged  with  Onaphaliam  laoatom. 


18,  Stone  nuNi,  Pelaigonhim  Amy  Hogg,  edged  with  Mangleili. 
14,  SmaU  raised  tiBea  filled  with  Tarlogated  Pelaigoniomi. 


with  dwarf  ahrabi  and  BpiiDg-floweriiig  plauti.  These  plante 
are  not  puny  ezamplei  dotted  in  here  and  there,  but  the 
Dalaiea,  PolyanthuBee,  Myoaotisee,  Paoiiea,  do.,  are  atout  well- 


grown  planta,  and  planted  auffioiently  eloae  to  ootbt  the  soil  at 
onee,  and  are  thna  in  the  beat  eondition  to  give  a  full  and 
early  display.    Bedf  thoslfllled  and  aappleoMiited  with  dwarf 
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fthnibs  have  a  far  more  eheorfal  e£Feot  Coring  the  winter  than 
haa  bare  soil,  however  neatly  it  may  l»e  levelled,  and  however 
trimly  the  beds  may  be  kept.  Spring  gardening  is,  nnfortn- 
nately,  too  often  only  half  done,  and  the  lystem  is  eondemned 
beeanse  it  is  not  properly  earried  out.  It  Bhonld  be  done  well 
or  not  at  all,  and  it  eannot  be  done  well  without  a  oonaiderable 
ezpenditnre  of  time,  which  oan  be  ill  afforded  in  a  majority  of 
gardens  and  with  the  staff  of  labour  which  owners  only  feel 
Justified  in  providing.  Spring  gardening  involves  special  and 
extra  labour,  and  where  ibis  is  not  afforded  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  eairied  oat  At  Bangemore  it  is  done  well,  and 
the  beds  are  as  enjoyable  in  early  Sfoing  as  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  monttis. 

The  coniervatorr  is  spacious  but  not  ornate.  It  is  prind- 
pally  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Bass,  who  is,  unfortunately,  an  invalid. 
It  contains  tree  Ferns  and  the  usual  decorative  plants,  but  it  is 
principally  noteworthy  for  the  fine  Camellias,  which,  without 
any  forcing,  commence  flowering  in  October. 

The  grounds  adjacent  the  conservatory  are  appropriately 
omamentaL  The  lawns  contain  a  profusion  of  Bhododendrons 
with  some  admirable  Conifers.  Oupressus  Lambertiana  is 
especially  noteworthy  for  its  towering  form ;  and  WeUiogtonias 
and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Cryptomerias,  <S;o.,  are  represented  by 
fine  healthy  specimens.  The  grounds  also  contain  choice 
deciduous  trees,  and  some  glimpses  through  this  foliage  of  hill 
and  dale,  grass  and  water,  are  worthy  of  the  artist's  pencil. 

From  the  mansion,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  haJf  a  mile, 
is  the  handsome  church,  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Bass. 
The  approach  to  this  edifice  is  by  an  avenue  of  Wellingtonias 
and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  planted  in  considerable 
numbers^  and,  although  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  clayey  nature, 
the  specimens  are  in  perfect  health  and  colour,  and  especially 
where  not  exposed  to  a  strong  sweep  of  wind.  When  planted 
thinly,  and  in  exposed  positions,  trees  of  this  nature  seldom 
progress  favourably,  let  the  soil  be  ever  so  well  prepared,  and 
it  is  always  advisable  to  provide  shelter  by  a  dose  planting  of 
free-growing  trees  as  "  nurses,*'  and  to  be  removed  as  their 
services  can  be  dispensed  with.  By  such  aid  choice  and  valu- 
able trees  will  attain  a  greater  size  in  ten  years  than  they 
would  in  thirty  yean  if  planted  unsheltered. 

But  while  a  great  deal  m«y  be  found  to  admire  in  the  orna- 
mental department  of  Bangemore,  and  much  instruction  be 
gathered,  especially  from  its  semi-natural  features,  yet  it  is  the 
garden  proper— the  walled  enclosures,  and  the  work  that  is 
done  in  them,  its  extent  and  thoroughness— which  are  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  fine  place. 

The  walled  gardens,  which  are  on  Mr.  Bass's  private  estate, 
are  six  acres  in  extent,  and  contain  glass  structures  of  such  size 
and  numbers  as  are  seldom  seen  in  a  private  establishment. 
They  consist  of  forty  houses  besides  pits  and  frames,  and  an 
idea  of  their  extent  will  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  three  miles  and  a  half  of  hot-water  pipes.  These 
pipes  are  heated  by  three  boilers  at  an  annual  cost  for  fuel  of 
£700.  The  forcing  of  vegetables  is  carried-on  on  an  extensive 
eoale.  Seakale  is  provided  in  October ;  Asparagus  in  November, 
£70  worth  of  crowns  being  forced  annually,  the  best  being 
prepared  in  France  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons ; 
green  Peas  (a  few)  are  had  at  Christmas,  French  Beans  nearly 
idways,  also  Musnrooms  and  salading. 

Fruit  is  also  extensively  provided  for  Mr.  Bass's  English 
and  Scotch  establishments.  The  work  of  fruit-packing  is  of 
no  trifling  character,  it  not  being  unusual  to  send  to  Scotland 
7  or  8  cwt.  twice  a  week  during  the  autumn  months.  This, 
after  travelling  flve  hundred  mUes  by  railway,  flfty  by  water, 
and  twenty-flve  by  land,  invariably  reaches  its  destination  in 
good  condition.  Grapes  are  packed  in  stout  glazed  brown 
paper,  each  bunch  formini^  a  cone ;  the  bunches  are  packed 
with  base  and  apex  interfltting,  and  frequently  arrive  with 
little  or  no  loss  of  bloom.  This  stout  paper  and  wadding  are 
the  only  materials  used  in  packing.  Boxes  are  made  conve- 
nient for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  these  are  placed  in 
hampers,  packed  in  dry  leaves,  so  that  injury  by  jolting  and 
shaking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  paper  has  a  perfectly 
glazed  and  smooth  surface,  and  is  found  to  disfigure  the  Grapes 
less  than  any  other  kind  of  envelope. 

The  garden,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  is  comparatively  new, 
and  one  might  fancy  that  the  site  had  been  chosen  on  the 
prindple  that  as  it  would  do  for  nothing  else  it  might  do  for  a 
garden.  The  ground  is  so  irregular  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impoBsible,  to  have  worked  it  by  the  plough;  and  the 
natural  soil  is  of  that  hard,  heavy,  barren  nature  that  Messrs. 
Luckhurst  and  Taylor  have  written  about.    II  dther  of  them 


have  a  more  ungenial  staple  than  the  soil  at  Bangemore  they 
are  sinoerdy  to  be  pitied.  But  bad  soil  brings  out  good  quail- 
ties,  not  of  fruit  and  vegetables  merdy,  but  skill  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  culturist.  The  soil  is  here  so  inert,  and 
worse  than  inert,  that  sites  for  fruit  borders  have  to  be  ex- 
cavated and  made  entirely  of  new  soil.  Even  Asparagus  will 
not  grow  unless  the  beds  are  made  entirdy  of  new  soil,  for  the 
natural  soil  when  in  contact  with  the  shoots  causes  them  to 
rot  off  as  if  poisoned.  A  soil  of  this  nature  can  only  be  made 
fertile  by  a  condderable  outlay  of  e^^ital  and  skill.  Fire  is 
the  only  real  renovator,  and  fire  has  been  here  applied.  It  is  a 
matter  of  manuring  the  ground  with  coals,  and  is  expendve,  but 
it  is  really  the  most  economical  mode  of  treatment.  By  burn- 
ing, and  persevering  work,  many  crops  now  grow  luxuriantly 
which  otherwise  would  not  grow  at  alL  As  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  ground  and  the  soft  and  unstable 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  the  garden  walls  where 
they  crossed  the  hollows  had  to  be  put  in  15  feet  deep.  Diffi- 
culties have,  however,  only  been  regarded  as  '<  things  to  be 
overcome,"  and  the  lofty  and  substantial  walls  are  firm,  and 
are  being  rapidly  dothed  with  trees.  The  condition  of  the 
soil  is  totally  changed,  and  is  profitable,  and  the  extensive 
glass  structures  are  not  in  better  condition  than  are  their  eon- 
tenta— the  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  Ac,  and  plants.  But  as  has 
been  said,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  borders  have  been  made  of 
new  soil ;  and  when  we  look  at  their  extent  both  under  glass  ^ 
and  in  the  open  garden,  and  are  informed  that  the  soil  haa 
been  brought  from  a  distance  of  five  to  six  miles,  we  in  some 
degree  realise  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  work,  and  eannot 
but  be  surprised  at  the  present  completeness  of  the  gardens 
and  of  Uie  general  excellence  of  their  many  productions. 

It  is  not  possible,  ndther  is  it  necessny,  to  particularise  the 
condition  and  contents  of  every  house,  for  100  yarda  of  Peach 
houses  are  only  the  counterpart  of  another ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  my  next  communication  only  notice  in  a  general  way 
a  few  prominent  features  of  the  place,  pausing  at  anything 
which  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  espedaUy  as  affording  a 
measure  of  instruction. — J.  W. 


HOW  NEAB  TOGETHEB  SHOULD  THE 
RASPBERRY  BE  PLANTED? 

All  writers,  I  think,  give  8  by  8  feet  as  the  proper  distance. 
Visiting  plantations  this  past  summer,  I  found  one  where  the 
plants  were  in  rows  of  8  feet  apart,  but  were  from  16  to  18 
indies  apart  only  in  the  row.  The  grower  only  permitted  one 
cane  to  fruit,  while  one  cane  only  was  grown  for  fruit  of  the 
coming  season.  He  certainly  had  the  largest  and  finest  berries 
that  I  saw  anywhere  of  the  same  variety,  the  Franconia,  and 
he  told  me  that  his  expense  of  piddng  was  less  than  when 
grown  three  or  four  stems  to  hill,  with  as  many  more  of  canes 
for  next  year,  and  the  extra  price  for  these  large  berries  more 
than  balanced  the  account.  His  practice  is  to  pinch  the  top 
of  the  young  cane  of  this  season  when  about  1  foot  high, 
then  again  when  it  had  made  a  growth  of  6  inches,  then  again 
at  6  inches,  until  it  is  3  feet  high.  His  pinching-back  was  an 
easy  and  quick  job,  and  left  the  stems  with  lateral  leaves 
resembling  little  trees,  and  they  stood  so  firm  that  no  wires  or 
stakes  were  needed.— F.  B.  E.— (Botton  Cultivator.) 

[It  would  be  well  for  this  experiment  to  be  tried  on  a  small 
scde  to  test  its  value  in  this  country;  we  have  not  before 
heard  of  the  practice  of  «  summer  pinching "  having  been 
applied  to  the  Baspberry.— Ens.] 


THE  HOLLY. 


[Thig  1b  tlM  oooolaBloa  of  Mr.  J,  Eeatlah'B  eommiinioatloo  QominMiosd  in  oar 
last  number.] 

Ths  Greeks  named  Holly  ifpHo— that  is,  ferocious,  on 
account  of  its  prickly  leaves.  The  Bomans  similarly  called  it 
Aquifolium,  from  acutumj  sharp,  and /oZium,  a  leaf.  Bauhin 
first  named  it  Bex  on  account  of  the  resemUanoe  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Quercus  Ilex,  the  true  Ilex  of  VirgiL  Linnnus 
adopted  the  name  of  Bex  for  the  genus,  and  preserved  the 
name  of  Aquifolium  for  the  most  anciently  known  spedes. 
The  name  Holly  Ib  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  "holy," 
as  Turner  in  his  <'  Herbal"  caUs  it  Holy  and  Holy  Tree,  pro- 
bably from  its  being  used  as  a  decoration  at  the  holy  time  of 
Christmas,  not  only  in  houses  but  in  churches.  The  German 
name  Chrittdom,  tiie  Danish  name  Christomt  and  the  Swedish 
name  Ohristtomt  seem  to  justify  this  conjecture.    I  have  dso 
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found  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Bofh  and  Yew  speaking  of 
Ohrifltmai  times;  beside,  also,  it  oied  to  be  spelt  "Holy" 
years  back.  In  England  Holly  also  bears  the  names  ol  Hnlyer, 
Holfere,  and  Holme. 

Dr.  Prior  says,  *<  Holly  or  Holm  is  on  the  eastern  border 
called  Hollen,  the  old  form  of  the  word,  and  that  from  which 
holm  has  been  formed  by  the  change  of  n  to  m,  as  Lime  from 
Line;  A.S.  holen  or  hoUgn,  a  word  derived  from  L.  UUx, 
which  in  the  middle  ages,  was  conf  ased  with  Ilez,  the  Holm 
Oak  of  the  ancients,  whence  the  adjeetiTe  uUgna,  and  with  the 
prefixed  aspirate,  huligna  and  hoUgn,  The  form  HoUy  will 
have  been  the  more  readily  adopted,  from  the  branches  of  this 
shrab  being  used  for  Oliye  branches,  and  strewed  before  the 
image  of  Jesns,  in  certain  solemnities  of  the  Chnreh  that 
represented  His  entrance  into  Jerosalem.  Thos  in  Qooge's 
Kaogeorgos — 

**  He  le  erni  the  nme  tb*i,  long  egone, 

While  in  the  streete  He  roede, 

The  people  mette,  end  Olive  bowee 

So  thieke  before  Him  etxoade." 

HalTcr  is  a  oormption  of  the  French  for  Olive,  Olivier. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties,  and  very  many  shades 
of  each  variety.  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of 
common  HoUy— Narrow-leaved,  Broad-leaved,  the  High-Olere, 
the  Thick-margin-leaved,  the  Lanrel-leaved,  the  Oiliated-leaved, 
the  Smaller,  the  Becnrved,  the  Serrated,  theOnrled,  the  Fierce 
or  Ferocionsly-spined-Ieaved,  the  Thick-leaved,  the  Aged  or 
Spineless,  th«  Yariegated-leaved,  the  White-edged-leaved,  the 
Gk>ld.edged- leaved,  the  White-spotted -leaved  or  Milkmaid 
Holly,  the  Gold-spotted,  the  Silver-blotched  Hedgehog,  the  Gold- 
blotehed  Hedgehog,  the  Tellow-fmited,  and  the  Gold-fmited. 
The  largest  Hollies  in  Kent,  Bnckingham,  and  Sorrey  grow  in 
loam  on  chalk.  HoUy  likes  a  free  loamy  soil,  and  attains  its 
largest  height  in  rich  sandy  loam. 

The  Holly  tree  has  been  admired  from  the  earliest  periods. 
Li  former  times  it  was  largely  grown  for  hedges.  Evelyn's 
Holly  hedge  at  Saye's  Ooart,£>eptford,  400feet  long,  9  feet  high, 
5  feet  in  diameter,  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  time  of 
Bay--{.«.,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  also  some 
hedges  in  France  over  two  hundred  yeata  old.  Evelyn  observes, 
"I  have  seen  hedges,  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  Holly, 
20  feet  in  height  kept  upright,  and  the  gilded  sort  budded 
low,  and  in  two  or  three  places  one  above  another,  shorn  and 
fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters  architecturally  shaped, 
and  at  due  distance ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  plea- 
sant, the  berry  adorning  the  interoolumniations  with  scariet 
festoons  and  enoarpa."  There  are  several  noted  HoUy  hedges 
in  Scotland.  The  only  objection  to  Holly  as  a  hedge  is  its 
slow  growth.  When  obtained  it  is  the  best  hedge  and  the 
least  expensive  to  maintain. 

The  wood  of  the  HoUy  has  peculiar  properties.  It  is  white, 
except  in  the  centre  of  old  trunks,  there  brown.  It  is  very 
useful  in  joining,  cabinet-making  and  turning,  mathematicid 
instrument  making,  wood-engraving,  for  whip  handles  and 
walking  sticks,  also  for  veneering ;  and  though  the  wood  is 
naturaUy  so  white,  when  dyed  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
ebony.  It  is  not  grown  enough  to  make  it  much  used  as  a 
veneer.  As  in  Mistletoe,  the  bark  affords  birdUme.  The 
decoction  of  the  bark  has  been  used  to  calm  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  six  or  eight  cause  violent  vomiting. 
Though  the  birds,  espedaUy  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  feed  on 
them  they  are  considered  poisonous  to  men. 

The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  in  places  of  worship  pre- 
vailed before  the  iiitroduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  proof  of 
which  reference  is  made  to  texts  of  Scripture,  particularly 
in  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah,  as  having  reference  to  it ;  but  the 
evergreens  originaUy  made  uee  of  were  the  branches  of  the 
Pine,  Fir,  Oedar,  and.  sprigs  of  Box.  Holly  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Christians  at  Bome 
and  was  probably  adopted  for  decorating  the  churches  at 
Christmas,  because  Holly  was  used  in  the  great  saturnalia 
which  occurred  at  that  period ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the 
pagans  and  Christians  as  closely  as  could  be  permitted  in  their 
outward  forms.  It  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Bomans 
to  send  boughs  of  HoUy  during  even  the  saturnalia,  as  em- 
blematical of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to 
their  friends  at  that  season,  and  the  HoUy  became  then  to  be 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good  wiU.  It  was  for 
this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  eonoiUate  the  pagans, 
weU  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of 
Christianity,  which|^lneulcates  peace  and  good  wUl  to  man. 


Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity.  In  England  perhaps  the  earUest 
record  of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  HoUy  written 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  Stowe 
in  his  '<  Survey  of  London,"  pubUshed  in  1598,  says  that  in 
his  time  every  man's  house,  the  parish  churches,  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  conduits,  market  cross,  &e.,  were  decorated  with 
Holme  [HoUy] ,  Ivy,  and  Bays  at  Christmas. 

The  HoUy  is  of  long  duration,  as  we  read  of  a  tree  in  Tns- 
culum  80  feet  in  circumference,  with  ten  branches  of  such 
magnitude  that  each  might  pass  for  a  tree.  This  single  tree 
alone  resembles  a  wood.  Cole,  in  his  "  Paradise  of  Plants," 
says  he  knew  a  similar  tree.  The  owner  cut  it  down  and 
caused  it  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a 
coffin,  and  left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  too,  both  parties 
being  very  oorpulent.  There  are  Hollies  in  Frensham  in 
Surrey  some  60  feet  high.  Evelyn  mentions  some  large  HoUies 
near  his  place  at  Wootton  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  was  once  a  fort  caUed  Helmsdale  Castle,  from,  as 
he  supposes,  the  number  of  Holmes  or  Hollies  which  once 
grew  there.  The  names  of  Helmsdale,  Holmwood,  and  Holme 
Castle  occur  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  appUed  in  consequence  of  the  abund- 
ance of  HoUy  at  these  plaoes  at  the  time  they  were  named. 
In  1862  Mr.  Mayhew  made  a  calculation  that  about  50,000 
bunches  of  HoUy  and  50,000  of  Mistletoe  were  sold  in  London 
every  season ;  and  that  £200  worth  of  HoUy  was  required  only 
for  the  sprigs  to  be  stuck  in  the  puddings  in  the  metropolis. 


COYlfiBINa  VINE  BOBDEBS. 

Afteb  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  most  culti- 
vators wiU  doubtless  prefer  having  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pro- 
ducing late-keeping  Grapes  in  inside  borders ;  and  if  the  roots 
or  a  portion  of  them  are  outside,  they  wiU  feel  safer  if  the 
surfaces  of  such  borders  can  be  protected  from  heavy  rains 
in  the  autumn  and  winter.  That  an  influx  of  moisture  to 
Grapes  after  they  have  ripened  is  detrimental  to  their  keeping 
is  pretty  genersily  admitted;  but  much,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has 
remindeid  us,  depends  on  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of 
the  house,  and  Bir.  Walker  adds  very  convincing  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  this  point.  He  has  told  us  of  his  failure 
to  preserve  Grapes  where  the  border  was  covered  with  glass, 
when  he  was  compeUed  to  have  damp  soU  turned  up  in  the 
house. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  a  dry  border  and  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere is  more  prejudicial  to  the  keeping  of  Grapes  than  is  a 
wet  border  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  We  seldom  find  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  hang  better  than  those  in  orchard  houses 
where  the  Vines  are  trained  very  thinly  and  where  a  constant 
circulation  of  air  is  afforded,  not  for  the  Vines  but  for  the 
trees.  Very  commonly  in  such  houses  do  Black  Hamburgha 
hang  plump  and  fresh  untU  January :  an  advantage  to  their 
thin  training  and  full  Ught  and  air-exposure  is  that  the  Vines 
are  generaUy  planted  inside  and  trained  up  the  piUars. 

That  Grapes  have  frequently  been  preserved  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  borders  have  not  been  covered,  is  unde- 
niable, and  "  W.  E."  has  quoted  a  case  in  point  where  the 
house  in  addition  to  the  Vines  contained  plants  which  had  to 
be  watered  occasionaUy.  I  have  preserved  Grapes  under  similar 
circumstances  by  bestowing  great  care  on  the  temperature  and 
ventilation,  but  I  found  Uie  work  much  more  easy  after  I 
obtained  shutters  for  the  borders. 

That  heavy  autunmal  rains  f  aciUtate  the  decay  of  Grapes  I 
found  out  by  accident.  The  down  pipe  conducting  the  water 
from  the  vinery  became  obstructed,  and  before  it  could  be 
rectified  the  border  near  it  became  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
the  Grapes  on  the  three  Vines  which  were  so  much  soaked 
decayed  much  more  rapidly  than  those  on  the  other  Vines  in 
the  same  house. 

I  have  found  too  that  when  shutters  are  provided  they  should , 
if  much  rain  faU,  be  used  early  in  the  autumn,  and  not  withheld 
untU  the  Vines  have  cast  their  foliage.  With  heavy  autunmal 
rains,  when  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  is  more  or  less  in  an  active 
state,  much  more  water  is  conveyed  to  the  fruit  than  by  a 
simUar  weight  of  rain  after  the  foliage  has  faUen.  Indeed  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  Grapes  whidi  are  cut  and  the  stems 
inserted  in  bottles  of  water  do  not  receive  as  much  moisture 
as  do  those  on  Vines  in  uncovered  borders  and  after  the  foliage 
has  faUen. 

During  late  years  I  have  covered  my  borders  early— that  ifl, 
considerably  before  the  Vines  have  cast  their  foliage,  and  have 
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fomid  the  adyantage  of  bo  doing  by  the  better  keeping  of  the 
Grapes.  I  haye  indeed,  for  the  pnrpoie  of  experiment,  par- 
tiaUy  eoTered  a  border,  leaving  the  other 'part  exposed,  and 
found  the  ooyering  deddedly  beneficial. 

Preyiona  to  pladng  on  the  ehntten  I  haye  been  oarefol  to 
note  that  the  border  was  not  dry,  for  to  coyer  up  a  border  in 
a  dry  state  and  to  keep  it  dry  for  six  to  leyen  months  is  to 
Injure  the  constitution  of  the  Vines.  Mr.  Walker  with  his 
glass  eoyerings  appears  to  be  specially  careful  on  this  point, 
and  finds  it  necessary  to  water  the  borders  periodically  before 
finally  remoying  the  lights  which  shelter  them. 

The  soaked  Vines  referred  to  as  injuring  the  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  Chrapes  did  not  injure  the  Vines,  for  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  in  the  following  season  producing  the 
finest  Grapes  in  the  house.  Ooyerings,  therefore,  while  being 
useful  must  not  be  abused;  their  employment  must  be 
governed  by  the  rainfall,  the  drainage,  and  the  retentive  or 
peroolatiye  nature  of  the  soil--or,  in  other  words,  I  attach 
more  importanee  to  the  intelligence  and  soxmd  judgment  of 
the  man  than  to  the  mere  rain-proof  nature  of  the  covers. 

Just  as  the  keeping  properties  of  Oherriee  and  Gooseberries 
are  impaired  by  heavy  rains  in  summer,  so  are  Grapes  injured 
by  heavy  rains  in  autumn— that  is,  when  the  Vines  are  in 
full  leaf,  and  summoning  the  roots  to  send  them  up  all  the 
water  th^  ean  absorb.  I  therefore  coyer  aocordins  to  cir- 
oumstances,  sometimes  in  September  and  at  other  times  not 
until  November,  and  the  eovers  have  decidedly  afforded  me 
great  assistanoe  in  prolonging  and  preserving  late-hanging 
Grapes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  skins  of  the  Grapes  influencing  their 
keeping,  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  well-flnished  skin. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  beiries  deficient  in  colour  have  thinner 
ddns  than  those  which  are  well-coloured,  and  the  latter  keep 
the  best.  I  have  occasionally  cropped  the  Vines  under  my 
dharge  very  heavily— too  heavily,  as  some  unooloured  bunches 
have  proved.  These  have  had  thin  skins  and  would  not  keep. 
As  a  rule,  the  lighter  Vines  are  cropped  the  stouter  is  the 
foliage  and  also  the  skins  of  the  fruit;  and  I  have  foxmd  such 
fruit  on  such  lightly  cropped  Vines  to  keep  the  best. 

I  observed  also  that  the  thin-skinned  Gooseberries  during 
the  deluge  of  last  summer  were  the  first  to  decay ;  the  thicker- 
skinned  varieties  alone  surviving  the  watery  ordeal  to  whio& 
the  erop  was  subjected,  and  in  some  districts  almost  totaUy 
destroyed. 

Lightly  eropped  Vines,  well-skimied  bunches,  and  fully, 
coloured  berries  I  prefer  for  late-hanging  Grapes ;  and  shelter- 
ing the  borders  as  soon  as.heavy  rains  fall  in  the  autumn,  and 
payhag  due  regard  to  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  are,  I  consider,  important  items  leading  to  success.— 

A  NOBIHBBN  GAXDXNEB. 


NEW  BOOK. 

Potatoes :  or  How  to  Grow  OtU  Thoutand  Pounds  of  Potatoes 

from   One   Pound  of  Seed.     By  Jambs  Pdix.     London : 

William  Bidgway,  169,  Piccadilly. 

[Thx  following  review  of  this  sensational  pamphlet  is  from 
the  pen  of  an  experienced  Potato-cultivator,  and  one  whom 
we  know  has  no  prejudices  against  new  vegetables  as  such,  of 
which  proof  is  afforded  by  the  tone  of  his  article  on  *'Peas 
New  and  Old,"  which  we  published  last  week.] 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  seventeen  pages  of  widely  printed 
matter.  In  half  a  dozen  of  these  pages  the  author  describes 
the  mode  of  culture  which  he  adopted  in  raising  a  trifie  over 
two-thirds  of  the  standard  weight  from  lib.  of  seed  (diseased 
tubers  not  being  weighed),  the  remaining  pages  being  devoted 
to  a  recapitulation  of  the  conditions  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 
in  offering  certain  prizes,  a  commentary  on  the  proceedings  in 
eonneetion  with  that  Anglo-American  enterprise,  alittle^ilo- 
sophy,  and  some  sentences  of  complaint  in  the  "  interests  of 
truth  "  and  for  the  '*  benefit  of  horticulture." 

The  object  of  the  author  is  avowedly  remonstrative,  for  he 
states  that  he  ''had  not  the  remotest  idea"  of  writing  the 
pamphlet  until  "  discredit  was  thrown  on  the  successful  com- 
petitors by  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  "  in  the  following  report : 
— **  We  uiould  not  be  surprised  if  the  course  taken  by  the 
Judges  does  not  lead  to  a  'considerable  amount  of  discontent; 
but  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  has  closed  one  of  the  greatest 
hortioultural  farces  ever  put  before  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how,  by  any  possible  means,  this  competition  can 
ever  be  of  any  benefit  to  hortienltuxe.*'    Now,  as  to  the  "dis- 


credit," that  clearly  refers  to  the  scheme,  and  not  to  the  men 
who  carried  it  out;  as  to  the  predicted  "discontent,"  the 
pamphlet  proves  its  existence,  while  it  fails  to  prove  that  the 
competition  will  or  can  "  benefit  horticulture." 

In  the  "interests  of  truth"  we  may  give  Mr.  Pink  the 
fullest  credit  for  the  legitimate  way  which  he  carried  out  his 
experiments.  We  accept  his  weights  to  the  last  ounce,  and 
recognise  his  culturid  skill  in  producing  his  sensational  crop. 
He  reveals  a  good  knowledge  of  Potato  culture  by  deeply 
working  the  ground  and  adding  to  it  the  following  manures : — 
"  Ten  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  lei^  mould,  one 
bushel  of  soot,  4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  6  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  10  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  potash,"  to  eight  and  a  half  perches  of  ground, 
further  dressing  with  "  50  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  pre- 
vious to  the  final  earthing-up  of  the  plants." 

The  pound  of  Snowflake  was  cut  into  eighty-two  sets,  and 
Eureka  into  121  sets,  a  further  poxmd  of  Brownlee*s  Beauty 
being  cut  into  forty-three  sets  to  occupy  the  renminder  of  the 
ground.  The  sets  were  planted  on  April  3rd  in  drills  8  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  sets.  On  August  6th 
the  crop  was  taken  up,  the  Euzeka  produce  weighing  672  lbs. ; 
Snowfiake,  405  lbs.;  and  Brownlee's  Beauty,  290 lbs.  The 
8  lbs.  of  seed  thus  yielding,  not  3000 lbs.,  but  1367 Iba.  of  pro- 
duce, or,  including  the  diseased  tubers,  the  average  may  be 
put  as  half  the  standard  weight,  or  500  lbs.  per  1  lb.  of  seed. 

Twenty  sets  of  the  latter  sort  were  planted  on  inverted 
flower-pots  (24's)  sunk  at  the  requisite  depth,  as  an  experiment 
in  drainage,  and  these  produced  half  a  pound  per  hill  more 
than  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Now,  in  the  "  interests  of  truth "  all  this  may  be  at  once 
accepted  as  correct.  As  a  curiosity  it  is  novel,  but  as  a  crop 
of  Potatoes  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  is'  of  no  real  "  benefit  to 
horticulture,"  because  practically  it  is  not  a  large  but,  con- 
sidering the  high  culture  of  the  ground,  really  a  small  crop, 
and  for  any  real  benefit  that  it  ean  confer  (except  to  those 
immediately  interested)  it  is  practically  worthless,  and  adds 
nothing  whatever  to  the  cause  of  "the  food  supply  of  the 
country." 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  must  not  be  treated  in  a 
superficial  manner.  "  Anything,"  it  has  been  said  (but  not 
in  the  pamphlet),  "  can  be  proved  by  figures,"  but  figures  are 
sometimes  fallacious.  Let  us  see  where  they  lead  us  in  Mr« 
Pink's  own  example  of  practice. 

By  sinldng  fiower  pots  he  obtained  an  increase  of  half  a 
pound  per  root.  According  to  that>  if  the  plan  had  been  car- 
ried out  throughout  Uie  groxmd.  Eureka  would  have  produced 
730  lbs.  instead  of  672  lbs.,  and  the  aggregate  bulk  would  have 
been  nearly  1600  lbs.  instead  of  1123  lbs.  But  let  us  go  further. 
If  Eureka  had  been  so  planted  to  the  extent  of  an  acre  the 
pots  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  crop  at  3«.  6d.  p^ 
pound  (the  selling  price  of  the  tubers)  by  £420.  The  pots 
could  be  delivered  on  the  ground  at  3d,  each,  and  they  could 
be  planted  for  Id,  each.  At  the  rate  of  increase  and  price 
quoted  each  pot  would  leave  a  profit  of  Is,  9d.,  and  would 
bring  up  the  crop  of  Eureka  to  a  value  of  upwards  of  £4000 
per  acre.  All  that  on  paper  looks  wonderfully  like  benefiting 
horticulture,  but  in  practice  there  would  be  slight  drawbacks ; 
the  value  of  the  produce  would  not  (happily)  be  sustaiaed,  and 
perhaps  every  pot  would  not  bring  its  additional  half  pound. 
At  any  rate,  advantageous  and  profitable  as  the  pot  plan  and 
eye  subdivision  of  Eurekas  at  Zs.  6d,  per  lb.  may  appear  by 
rules  of  arithmetic,  not  many  cultivators  will  adopt  it  in  pro- 
ducing crops  for  the  markets,  and  the  experiment  remains 
empty— a  novelty  conferring  no  benefit,  and  viewing  it  in 
regard  to  the  "  food  supply,"  it  would  make  that  food  terribly 
"dear  meat." 

In  seeking  to  prove  the  great  public  value  of  the  system 
detailed  in  the  pamphlet,  the  author  takes  his  stand  on  the 
old  aphorism  of  "  maJdng  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,"  and  hence  he  oouoiudes  that  "  the  compe- 
titors have  done  good  service  to  horticulture."  Let  us  test 
the  soundness  of  this  premise.  The  "  two  blade  theory,"  like 
other  two-edged  blades,  cuts  both  ways.  Before  the  grass  can 
be  beneficial  it  must  possess  the  quality  of  being  "  good  to 
eat."  Most  dwellers  in  the  country  have  seen  two,  ana  many 
more  than  two,  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  and  they  have  also  seen  the  cattle  avoid  these  rank 
knolls  which  havd  been  scattered  over  the  pastures,  even  when 
the  animals  have  been  starving  for  want.  Where  that  is  seen 
it  is  regarded  by  the  agriculturist  as  the  result  of  neglect, 
and  betokens  bad  management,  because  the  elements  of  the 
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soil  ftnd  mannre  aze  wasted,  and  the  additioaal  grass  repzesente 
loss  instead  of  profit. 

Now,  not  one  word  is  said  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  good 
quality  of  the  American  Potatoes,  and,  for  anght  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary  they  may  be  "  Boss  Tweeds,"  and  have  taken 
more  than  they  gave ;  bat  the  author  does  state  that  he  grew 
"  forty  sorts,"  and  that  "  Eureka  was  the  first  to  be  affected 
^the  disease  (on  July  2lBt),  and  next  Snowflake,  and  then 
BroTOeU»s  Beauty."  That  is  not  a  satisfactory  result,  for  if 
two  Potatoes  have  been  made  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  the  increase  is  a  loss,  and  not  a  gain,  xmless  the  produce 
be  sound  and  of  good  quality. 

The  value  of  the  varieties  are  assessed  according  to  their 
number  of  ^es.  Eureka  heading  the  list  with  121  eyes.  But 
is  that  uiy  real  gain  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  substantial  loss  ?  The 
superiority  of  a  tuber  is  generally  expressed  as  having  "  few 
^es ;"  but  here  for  the  first  time  in  Potato  history  "  many  " 
^es  becomes  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue,  however,  that  ordinaiy 
observers  and  impartial  judges— those  whose  first  study  is  the 
interest  of  the  community— will  not  and  cannot  recognise, 
and  henoe  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  visitors  in  regard  to 
the  many.eved  monsters  exhibited  at  South  Eensin^n— a 
verdict  which  may  be  truthfully  entered  in  three  words— words 
-T^K^®"  repeated  again  and  again  throughout  the  corridor— 
"  Pit  for  pigs." 

The  double-produce  theoxy  thus  fails  in  the  essential  point 
which  could  give  it  value;  but  it  falls  also  irrespective  of  any 
conditions,  for  in  the  experiments  recorded  two  Potatoes  have 
not  been  made  to  grow  where  only  one  could  be  before  pro- 
duced, as  hundreds  of  cultivators  know,  and  all  may  prove 
during  the  ensuing  season. 

At  ttie  given  rate  of  produce  the  weight  per  acre  would  be 
under  12  tons.  Why,  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  weight, 
and  is  in  fact  frequently  equalled  in  the  Potato-growing  dis- 
tncts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  in  field  culture  under 
simple  plough  tillage. 

But  let  us  Uke  a  parallel  case.  We  take  the  produce  as 
■*^-  ^  averaging  nearly  6  lbs.  per  hiU  (square  yard) ;  the 
eost  of  the  seed  being  10<.  6d.  Now  take  an  equal  number  of 
sound  sets  of  Victorias,  Begents,  or  Dahnahoys.  These  at  an 
avwage  weight  of  2  ozs.  each  may  be  purchased  for  1#.  6d. 
frepare  them  well,  and  plant  in  similar  ground,  similarly 
manured,  and  the  crop,  instead  of  being  6  lbs.  per  square  yard 
*<  fit  for  pigs,"  will  be  at  the  least  12  lbs.  per  square  yard,  and 
fit  for  princes.  Which  mode  confers  the  greatest  "  benefit  to 
horticulture,"  and  does  most  for  the  "food  supply  of  the 
country  ?"  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  greater  amount  of  valu- 
ableproduce  at  small  cost;  in  the  other  a  lesser  amount  of 
questionable  produce  at  great  cost. 

The  Potato  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  the  question  of 
its  nipply  and  improvement  must  be  subservient  to  ordinary 
requirements  and  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  and  most 
economical  modes  of  production.  If  it  cannot  stand  this  test 
a  new  introduction  is  only  an  innovation— a  novelty,  and  not 
an  improvement  of  real  worth  and  national  value. 

If  Mr.  Pink»s  pamphlet  is  productive  of  good,  it  will  be  by 
stimulatmg  inquiry  and  in  fostering  deeper  thought  amongst 
cultivators  as  to  how  they  can  best,  and  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  produce  the  greatest  supply  of  superior  produce  at 
the  least  cost.  That  will  not  be  by  performing  a  surgical 
operation  on  the  eyes  of  Eureka.  ■    k  «« 

But,itmay  be  urged  that  aU  new  Potatoes  must  have  a 
,\  ^®/  ^®  Americans  have  had  a  trial,  and  what  is  the 
result?  Let  those  who  have  to  purchase  in  the  markets  of 
citiM  and  towns  answer.  Is  the  standard  of  quality  improved 
in  the  greengrocers'  shops  f  Is  the  supply  in  London  better 
tnan  it  was  ten  years  ago  ?  nay,  is  it  not  worse  ?  Are  there  no 
"Early  Boses"  sold  to  the  multitude  as  "Flukes,"  and  at. 
Muke  prices?  When  an  affirmative  reply  must  be  given  to 
the  latter  questions,  and  a  negative  to  &e  former,  then  the 
improvements  have  shown  themselves  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  after  a  period  of  trial  has  been  sufficient  to  create  an 
effect 

It  is  unfortunately  pretty  clear  that  the  foreign  novelties 
have  been  over-estimated.  They  are  for  "  show  "  rather  than 
for  real  service,  and  it  is  not  a  "  benefit  to  horticulture  "  to 
exalt  them  above  their  sphere  and  to  impart  to  them  a  value 
that  they  do  not  possess. 

Managers  of  Potato  shows,  and  the  judges  of  those  shows, 
need  to  ezerdse  great  discrimination,  or  they  will  fail  in  their 
purpose  of  hnproving  the  Potato.  That  is  their  aim,  and  it  is 
a  laudable  one;  but  at  aU  great  Potato  gatherings  prizes  are 


awarded  to  dishes  that  would  not  be  permissible  on  a  gentle- 
man's table.  The  prizes  may  be  given  to  the  "  best "  in  the 
classes,  but  that  best  represents  too  often  a  low  type  of  quality. 
That  many  new  sorts  are  imposing  in  appearance  is  willingly 
admitted,  and  that  others  are  good  is  not  disputed,  and  esped. 
ally  those  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Fenn.  The  cultivation  of 
new  sorts  gives  pleasure,  and  the  exhibiting  of  the  tubers 
affords  an  enjoyable  field  day  to  the  growers  and  the  public ; 
but  exhibitions  can  only  be  made  instructive  by  ftpedal  oare 
and  discrimination,  lest  a  fictitious  value  be  given  under  the 
stamp  of  authority  to  sorts  that  cannot  eventually  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

As  to  offering  prizes  of  the  nature  of  those  championed  by 
Mr.  Pjnk  in  his  pamphlet,  they  pan  no  more  "  benefit  hortu 
culture"  than  would  prizes  for  the  greatest  weight  of  Cabbagsa 
from  an  ounce  of  seed,  where  Bobinson's  Champion  Cattle 
Cabbage  would  inevitably  triumph,  while  Ear^  Tork  and 
other  small  sorts  of  superior  quality  would  have  to  hide  their 
"  diminished  heads,"  and  be  dishonoured. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  noted  that  this  has,  like  the  pamphkt 
which  suggested  it,  been  written  solely  in  the  "  interest!  of 
truth  "  and  for  the  "  benefit  of  horticulture." 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GABDBNINO. 

FoBciNo  Salads.- The  increasing  demand  for  the  different 
kinds  of  salad  plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  one  of  my 
reasons  for  making  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  best  and 
most  convenient  modes  of  raising  them  for  use :  and  the  next 
is,  that  as  in  most  instances  the  more  substantial  inssediaBis 
of  the  salad  bowl  which  are  grown  in  summer,  sueh  asLettooes 
and  the  different  sorts  of  Endive,  will  by  this  time  be  nearly 
exhausted,  that  it  is  time  to  think  of  supplying  their  place  wtln 
others  in  a  forced  state.    I  will  therefore  begin  with 

Chicory, ^Tbla  is  a  root  much  like  a  Carrot  in  shape,  and 
should  be  grown  in  rich  ground  in  summer,  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  stored  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  roots;  but  tiie 
crowns  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  so  closely  as  to  intecfem  with, 
their  growtii,  as  it  is  from  these  that  the  produce  oomes  when 
forced.  For  forcing  the  roots  may  be  planted  in  soil  on  a  bed 
of  heating  material,  also  in  any  heated  house  or  frame;  or  lor 
an  amateur  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  would  be  to  pot  a 
few  roots,  say  a  dozen  in  each  pot,  and  place  them  in  the  foroii^ 
house,  turning  another  pot  over  this  to  keep  them  dark,  whiofi 
in  all  oases  must  be  done  in  order  to  have  the  leaves  properly 
blanched.  One  inexpensive  mode  is,  when  a  good  hei^of  leaves 
can  be  brought  together,  to  dig  a  space  aufficienUy  large,  in  the 
middle  of  it  put  some  soil  in«  and  when  the  neat  is  risins 
moderately  plant  the  roots.  Bank  up  the  leaves  high  enough 
on  eioh  nde  to  support  a  covering— this  may  be  a  thatched 
hurdle— and  afterwazds  ooveied  with  leaves  or  rough  litter  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  Than  this  there  is  no  better  j^  lor  raising 
Chicory.  Violent  heat  is  to  be  guarded  against,  lor  this  root  is 
easily  excited  into  growth.    Next  in  popularity  are 

i2a<2u^s.— These  require  heat  if  wanted  early,  but  they  also 
need  light  and  to  be  grown  near  the  glass.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  make  up  a  bed  specially  for  them,  as  they  being 
soon  over  may  be  grown  with  other  orops,  such  aa  Ilariy  Horn 
Carrots,  Potatoes,  or  even  with  Asparagus;  when  these  crops 
are  planted  sow  the  Badish  seed  among  them  and  lightly  cover 
it;  the  Badishes  are  soon  up.  and  with  a  littie  care  are  quickly 
in  for  use.  Wood's  Early  Frame,  the  French  Breakfast,  and 
Oval-shaped  Scarlet  are  desirable  sorts;  the  scarlet  and  while 
Turnip  Badishes  may  also  be  relied  upon.  IfalaigeandooaatMit 
supply  of  Badishes  is  required  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  beds 
on  purpose  for  them  at  this  early  season. 

JLe^^ucM.- Though  these  are  not  generally  forced  they  are  so 
very  important  in  a  salad  that  it  is  neoessary  to  take  every  pos- 
sible means  to  obtain  them  at  all  seasons.  I  am  now  using 
Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb,  a  Cabbage  Lettnoe,  and  the  Siberian  Cos, 
which  were  sown  late  and  have  been  planted  out  under  tempo- 
rary covering  and  protected  from  frost,  and  a  framefnl  at  Bath 
Cos  is  in  store  for  sncoesaiDn.  To  succeed  these  another  ovop 
must  be  sown  under  protection  as  soon  as  possible.  The  shelter 
afforded  by  a  cold  frame  is  all  that  is  required.  The  plants 
must  be  grown  thinly  and  advaneed  steadily,  or  they  run  up  ao 
delicate  as  not  to  produce  hearts  and  are  therefore  worthless : 
and  again,  in  eveij  garden  there  ought  to  be  a  store  planted 
out  under  walls.  I  always  make  it  a  practice  of  ndring  a  good 
number  of  plants  of  the  small  Cabbage  kind,  and  I  have  always 
proved  them  useful. 

Mtutard  and  Creu  is  ever  in  demand,  beeanse  if  not  fsnesai^ 
employed  in  salads  it  is  used  by  itselt  It  can  be  rated  in 
nearly  any  nlaoe  where  thei«  is  a  temperature  above  Kf.  OSia 
seeds  should  be  sown  regularly  over  the  muhom  ol  shallow 
boxes  or  pans,  and  then  presied  into  the  soil  by  some  fi^ 
instrument  and  not  covered^  but  be  kept  watered ;  theseeds  soon 
germinate  even  in  a  dark  pUee,  when  the  pans  oan  be  brought 
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to  ihe  hMf  and  in  ft  week  or  two  tholr  prodtioe  will  be  iit  to 
ost.— ^.jEUcobd. 


]>OINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AHD  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBBSBNT  WEEK. 

HABDT  VBTJIT  GABDSN. 

OwxHO  to  the  severe  froet  and  snow  it  has  not  been  poflsible  to 
do  any  ont-ot-door  work,  bat  the  men  have  been  cutting  oat 
some  of  the  short  branohlets  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded, 
to  support  the  Strawberries  when  ripe.  They  are  tied  up  in 
bandies,  and  plaoed  in  a  dry  place  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
zeqnirecL 

in  the  gardens  of  amateur  fruit-growers  of  small  means,  who 
do  their  own  gardening  or  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  skiUed  gardener,  a  frequent  blemish  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unskHfal  management  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the  garden  walls. 
One  finds  a  few  of  ^l^sorts  of  fruit  trees,  but  none  of  them  giving 
any  real  satisfaotioir/-  The  worst  managed  of  all  are  the  Peaches 
and  Neotarinea.  The  walls  are  generally  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
height,  and  tiie  trees  are  trained  so  that  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
one-third  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  bearing  wood. 

Now  unless  the  amateur  has  plenty  of  spare  time  and  is  an 
enthusiast  in  fruit  culture  he  ought  not  to  grow  Peaoh  and 
Nectarine  trees.  They  are  the  most  difBeolt  to  manage  of  all, 
prineipaUy  beoaose  of  their  liability  to  be  attacked  by  inaect 
peels.  Assoon  as  the  leal  buds  open  in  early  spring  they  are 
attacked  by  the  Peaoh  aphis,  which  very  soon  spreads  over  the 
trees  and  teuses  the  leaves  to  curl ;  the  experienced  oultivBtor 
win  destroy  this  insect' pest  before  the  leaves  are  injured,  by 
careful  wasning  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  weak  tobacco  water. 
I  have  seen  Peach  trees  so  badlv  attacked  with  aphis  that,  not 
only  was  the  crop  of  fruit  spoiled  for  that  season  but  also  for  the 
next,  Mftd  ttie  weB  so  much  injured  thet  it  would  require  several 
seasons  of  the  best  management  to  restore  them  to  sood  con- 
dition. B  the  trees  escape  the  attacks  of  aphis  in  the  spring 
they  are  very  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  red  spider  in  the  autumn. 
This  pest  wul  begin  its  attacks  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  sets 
in.  It  is  easily  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 
show  a  lighter  exeen  in  Uotohas  on  the  upper  surface  from  the 
spider  sucking  the  juices  from  the  under  sides.  Spider  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  the  trees  being  syringed  freely  onoe  or  twice 
arOMy  in  hot  dry  weather.  All  thni  ia  well  understood  by  the 
trained  gardener,  but  the  amateur  has  not  often  the  time  to 
spare^  nor  does  he  care  for  so  much  syringing.  Plum  and  Oherry 
trees  also  anffer  from  insects  peculiar  to  the  diflereni  trees,  but 
they  axe  ^raally  free  from  red  spider,  and  are  also  much  more 
haidy  ilMtt  Peach  trees. 

The  most  useful  hardy  fruit  for  an  amateur's  garden  is  the 
Pear,  not  because  the  fruit  is  of  more  value  than  Plums  or 
Ohemse,  but  beoause  a  sucoeesion  can  be  had  from  Julv  until 
Maioh  or  Arail.  The  Pear  is  also  equally  well  adi^pted  for  low 
or  hi|^  walls.  The  beet  form  to  train  the  trees  is  the  horiaontal, 
and  when  ttie  walls  are  of  briok  the  work  of  training  is  very 
simple.  Let  ne  take  a  tree  one  year  old.  It  has  one  strong 
single  growth :  this  is  cut  back  to  14  inches  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  When  the  tree  starts  in  the  spring  train  one  growth 
perpendioularly,  and  one  on  each  side  in  a  horizontal  direction 
a  loot  from  the  ground.  If  the  centre  growth  is  strong  it  may 
be  stopped  at  9  mches,  when  three  growths  are  again  selected 
and  trttned  as  the  others.  We  have  sometimes  had  three  pairs 
oi  horiaontal  growths  in  one  season  by  pinching  the  centre 
growth.  A  course  of  bricks  is  8  inches,  so  that  if  the  growths 
are  trained  at  every  third  course  they  will  be  9  inehes  apart* 
which  is  a  good  distance.  This  is  the  best  method  to  fill  the 
wall  with  bearinff  wood,  and  the  trees  ean  be  pruned  by  anyone 
with  ordinary  jofl^iment.  The  branches  will  soon  become  stndded 
with  fruitful  spurs,  and  thefr  production  must  be  encouraged  by 
pincfaing  back  closely  the  young  growths  in  summer.  As  the 
trees  beieoine  old  the  spurs  stand  out  a  great  distance  from  the 
waQ,  and  the  trees  sometimes  become  too  crowded  with  them. 
It  is  bad  management  to  allow  this.  If  the  spurs  are  out  back 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  stem  they  will  start  sgain  and 
new  spurs  will  be  formed.  If  they  are  too  thick,  cut  the  branch 
on  wmoh  the  spurs  are  dose  baok  to  the  main  stem.  On  our 
Pear  wall  we  have  planted  at  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
eaob  tose  a  sin«de  upright  cordon ;  these  are  all  well  studded 
with  fruit  buds  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Aprieota  are  the  next  beet  trees  for  an  amateur  to  plant,  and 
they  nmst  be  trained  on  the  f*n  system.  The  trees  are  not 
snbjeet  to  insect  attacks,  but  branches  die  off  in  a  mysterious 
manner  sometimes. 

Some  of  the  finer  Apples  may  be  grown,  and  ought  to  be 
tnrined  like  the  Pear  trees.    The  old  Gblden  Pippin  is  ^pEeatiy 
improved  by  wall  culture,  and  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Bibston, 
'  Ao.,  am  all  worlliy  of  walls. 

nmre  and  f(Aoxno  rouses. 
Ftneries.— The  early  houses  are  starting  bvt  slowly  this 
asMOB.    One  reason  may  be  that  the  sun  Is  not  seen  for  days 
together,  and  the  temperature  by  day  is  not  much  different  from 


what  it  is  by  night;  we  fancy  that  the  mild  autumn  had  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  Vines  lost  their  leaves  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  to 
cause  the  buds  to  start,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  buds  are 
started  so  is  it  difficult  to  start  the  Vines  the  following  season. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  the  buds  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
lateral  growths  that  begin  to  move  in  the  autumn ;  the  buds  at 
the  base  do  not  start,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  very 
considerably  weakened  by  the  others  beginning  to  grow  at  the 
wrong  season. 

Many  Grape-growers  must  be  in  the  same  plight  this  season. 
One  grower  stated  at  an  exhibition  in  the  first  week  in  July  that 
his  vines  had  not  a  leaf  on  them  at  that  time,  and  he  had  just 
cut  splendid  fruit  from  the  Vines,  to  which  was  awarded  a  first 
prize. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  Grapes,  with  i^rfect  bloom,  the  Vines 
must  not  be  syringed,  and  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept  free  from 
ruBt  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  sulphur  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  If. 
therefore,  red  spider  appears  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Hie  pest 
unchecked  will  destroy  the  leaves,  and  if  this  is  continued 
unoheoked  for  a  eeries  of  years  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Vines 
must  be  reckoned  upon.  We  do  all  that  can  be  done  at  present 
by  careful  attention  as  to  ventilation,  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  ammonia,  &o..  to  prevent  the  appearance 
01  spider.  If  it  does  appear  on  the  Vines  it  is  destroyed  or  kept 
in  check  by  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 

In  a  few  days  all  that  is  left  of  the  late  Grapes  wiU  be  cut. 
The  bunches  with  the  laterals  attached  will  be  placed  in  the 
fruit-room ;  the  end  of  Uie  branch  will  be  inserted  in  water. 
The  Vines  will  be  pruned  and  the  houses  washed  as  well  as  the 
Vines,  as  has  been  already  directed  in  the  "  Doings."  The  walla 
are  washed  with  lime  water,  to  which  is  added  a  pound  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  pailful  of  "  wash." 

Peach  Houae.—ThoBe  who  have  trees  in  flower  in  the  early 
house  mnst  see  that  the  house  is  judiciously  ventilated,  and  the 
flowers  must  be  artificially  set.  The  best  way  is  to  pass  a  small 
camel-hair  brush  over  the  flowers.  It  is  tedious  work  to  go  over 
a  laige  house  this  way,  but  two  or  three  of  the  best  blooms  on  a 
branch  may  be  done.  When  the  trees  have  been  partially  gone 
over  they  may  be  gently  shaken,  which  will  disperse  tiie  pollen 
on  such  flowers  as  nave  not  been  touched  with  the  brush.  The 
trees  must  not  be  syringed  while  in  flower,  but  the  paths  and 
borders  may  be  sprlnklM  every  morning.  Syringing  the  trees 
may  be  o(»ttinued  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over.  653  is 
the  proper  night  temperature  during  the  flowering  period. 

The  borders  of  later  houses  that  are  ready  to  be  started  should 
be  first  well  watered  and  the  house  kept  close  for  the  first 
week,  no  more  fire  heat  being  required  than  will  keep  out  the 
frost.  The  second  week  raise  the  temperature  to  40"  at  night, 
syringing  the  trees  every  morning.  Peach  trees  in  pots  require 
but  little  attention  at  present,  it  is  necessary  to  Jock  over 
them  once  a-week,  watering  such  as  require  it. 

Strawberry  pots  on  shelves  in  the  orchard  house  are  also 
watered  onoe  a-week,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of 
growth  they  will  have  an  occasional  watenng  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

Melon  HouM.-^To  have  ripe  Melons  about  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June  the  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 
Sow  in  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  compost  should  be 
moderately  moist,  as  it  is  better  not  to  water  the  seeds  or  young 
seedlings  before  they  are  potted-ofl.  The  plants  will  be  read/ 
for  potting-ofF  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed. 
At  tnis  season  the  stalks  become  drawn  up,  perhaps  2  inches  in 
length,  before  the  plants  are  potted.  Au  this  stalk  must  be 
covered  in  potting,  so  tiiat  the  mould  comes  up  nearly  to  the 
seed  leaves.  The  young  plants  will  do  better  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  than  in  bottom  neat  at  a  considerable  distanoe  from 
theSght. 

onaniHousB  and  oomsbbvatobt. 

Little  has  been  done  in  this  department  except  to  remove 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers.  These  are  always  unsightly,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  they  spread  disease  and  decay  to  the 
healthy  tissues.  A  few  spots  of  mildew  sppeared  on  some  of 
the  summer-floworing  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  New 
Holland  plants ;  the  diseased  portions  were  at  onoe  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Cyclamens  are  Yearr  much  subject  to  mould  on  the  flower 
stalks,  which  causes  them  to  decay.  It  is  best  to  look  over  the 
plants  fiequently,  as  decay  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  much 
damage  is  dtme  if  there  is  any  neglect. 

Boses  have  been  placed  in  a  house  to  force  with  a  temperature 
of  55*"  and  a  little  bottom  heat.  Boses  are  easily  foroed  if  the 
plants  are  kept  near  the  glass  and  free  from  insect  pests.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  green  fly  the  house  must  be  fumigated. 

Hyadnths  and  Tulips  in  pots  never  do  ilrst-rate  if  the  plants 
are  not  kept  near  the  glass  when  they  are  in  the  f (wcing  house. 
After  the  plants  are  plaoed  in  the  greenhouse  it  is  not  material 
where  they  are  placed.  , ,  .^      ,       , 

It  hm  been  rnw  nnlavovabiir  weather  for  stace  and  Itaey 
Pelargoniums,    we  keep  them  near  the  glass  and  water  very 
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caatioTiBly.  The  pota  mtiBt  not  become  doety  dry,  else  the 
plants  will  loee  a  number  of  leaTei.  If  too  maoh  water  is  ap- 
plied the  growths  beoome  weak.  We  keep  the  hbose  as  ooel  as 
rnible,  and  ventilate  freely  on  eyery  faTOurable  occasion. — 
Douglas.  

HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Sbcbxtabibs  will  oblige  as  by  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
whieh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

BaxBTOL   (Sniing  Show).     Uweh  aSnd  and  98rd.     Hr.  Q,  Webky,  Holm 

Wood,  waetbmy-apon-Trym,  Hon.  Bee. 
Both.  Oaiadobiah  HoancuLTUBAL  Sooortt.    Bhowa  Apzil  6ih,  Jolj  6th, 

Md  September  18th. 
WasmiMaTBa  Aquabium.    April  19th  and  18th,  May  10th  and  llih,  May 

80eh  end  8lefe,  July  5th  end  6Ui,  October  4th  and  6th. 
MAiDSTOin  (Bosee).     Jane  aist.    Hr.  Habert  Benated,  Boekatow,  Held- 

■tone,  See. 
SPALDmo.    Jane  Slet    Mr.  G.  Xingflton.  Bee. 
BxcHMOMD.    Jane  99th.    Ur.  A.  Ohenoellor,  Hon.  See.  * 

SoTJTHPOBT.    Jnly  0th,  7th,  end  8th.    Hr.  E.  Mettin,  See. 
Hblbmsbubob  (Boees).    July  19th  end  18th.    Hr.  J.  MiteheU.  Bee. 
BuzoHonn.    Joly  90th.    Henrs.  0.  Jeeiqp  ft  E.  Bewneley,  Hon.  Seoe. 
l>uifi>an  (Intemetlonel).    September  7th,  8th,  end  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelTie, 

96,  Eotfld  Graeeent,  See. 


TBADE  OATALOQUES  BEGEIYED. 

W.  Oatbnsh  &  Sons,  Highnte,  London^  'S.— Catalogue  of 
Select  Vegetable, Flower,  anaF'arm  Seede, 

John  Jeffries  &  Sons,  Cirencester.— Garclen  Quids  and  General 
Seed  Oatalogue. 

Drnmmond  Brothers,  52,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Cata- 
logue of  Vegetable  avd  Flower  Seede,  LUt  of  Gladioli, 

W.  Barron  St  Sons,  Elvaston  Nnrsmes,  Borrowash,  Derby. — 
Detcriptive  Oatalogue  of  Choice  Vegetahlee,  Agricultural,  and 
Flower  Seede. 

William  Ramsey,  Joynings  Norseries,  Waltbam  Gross,  Lon- 
don, N. — Oatalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seede,  Potatoes,  ^c. 

James  W.  Maokey,  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.— lUuf- 
irated  Amateurs*  Guide  and  Descriptive  Seed  Oatalogue, 

William  Bollisson  &  Sons.  Tootmg,  London.— GoneraZ  Seed 
Oatalogus,  also  a  List  of  Subtropical  Plants, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
^«*  All  oorrespondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  •«  The  Pablisher."    Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  onavoid- 
ably.    We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Books  (A  ^Constant  B^cubr).— *' Loadon'i  BneyetomBdla  of  Plente"  eon- 
teina  voodqate  of  etove  and  greenhooee  pleate.    with  ite  eopplement  it 
ineladea  p]ent8  of  1865.    Pxioe  jB8  18<.  ed. 

TRAHSFLAMTna  HoPB  (F,  M.  B.).— The  plente  for  oinamentel  paipoeee 
mey  be  sefelj  moved  any  time  from  NoTember  to  Hereh,  not  permitting  the 
roots  to  beeome  dried  oy  expoeare. 

AT78TBAU1N  pLARTS  (J.  K.  £.).— Tou  had  better  eomralt  Dr.  Hooker's 
•*  Ilora  of  Aostrelia,"  end  Bentham*s  "  Flore  Aoetnliensis.'' 

DasTBonHO  SoALS  iB.  Tr.,I>»b(tn).— Theeesiest,  endve  think  the  moot 
effeotael,  plen  to  destnqr  the  soele  on  yoar  lavge  tree  wlU  be  to  syringe  it 
thorooghty  with  soft-soap  water  of  a  strength  of  8  or  4  oss.  of  soep  to  eaeh 
gallon  of  water,  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  lilOP  when  it  reeehes  the 
inswts.  Ton  mast  celealete  that  the  eolation  wUl  be  oonsldeEably  eooled  in 
its  transit  tfaroogh  the  eir. 

GaxiHHOUSH  OoNSTauonoH  (D.  JE.  (7omoay).~We  do  not  know  where  yon 
ean  obtain  Instrnetion.  If  yoa  inspeoted  one  end  a  frame  saoh  as  yoa  need 
they  woald  afford  yoa  the  best  goldee. 

GasuBBA  ZKBBiNA  {I  gubfcrifter).— Ws  shoold  ehlft  the  plants  whleh  are 
now  8  inches  high  into  larger  pots  serly  in  FebroaiT.  and  grow-on  in  brisk 
moist  heat,  affording  them  a  poution  neer  the  glass.  Ttie  temperature  ehoold 
be  fl(F  to  6fi°  by  day  fiom  lirs  heat,  and  10°  to  16°  higher  from  son,  and  at 
night  66°  to  flO°.  Water  moderately.  They  will,  if  strong,  flower  in  spring. 
After  flowering  the  plants  shonld  be  gradaeUy  dried  off,  affording  them  a 
light  airy  position.  Oor  plante  are  now  in  flower  in  a  oool  stove,  the  flowers 
at  this  sesson  being  very  bright  and  asefal.  The  pots  eontaining  the  tubers 
ere  always  plaeed  on  a  moist  bottom,  water  being  withheld  when  at  reet,  bat 
the  pots  ere  sprinkled  orerhead  dally  in  sprinkling  other  plants,  and  when 
commencing  growth  the  tubers  em  fresh  potted.  They  ere  kept  oonetantly 
In  the  stoTe,  etarting  of  their  own  aooord  about  July,  and  invariably  flower 
la  December  and  Januaiy. 

GsASS  ON  TsBaAGEB  {A  Comiont  gtt(«eri2>«r).— Between  now  and  Merch 
dref  B  with  any  rieh  compost  you  may  have  at  hand,  as  Uie  refuse  of  the 
garden  reduoed  to  mould,  or  nearlv  so,  adding  to  and  mixing  with  it  or  other 
compost  a  sixth  part  of  lime,  turning  over  the  eompost  and  adding  the  lime 
In  ite  mislacked  state,  which  will  beoome  slacked  in  the  eompost,  and  before 
applying,  the  heap  should  be  again  turned  over.  Apply  about  half  au  ineh 
thfdE,  and  in  April  remove  the  rough  parte  of  the  compost  by  raking  with  an 
Iron  rake,  and  sow  over  the  whole  evenly  8Ibs.  of  QynoearuB  cristatus,  6  lbs.  of 
Festuoa  durinseula,  8  lbs.  of  Festnca  tenuifolla,  4  lbs.  of  Poa  nemoralls,  and 
41bB.  of  Trifblium  minus,  in  mixture  for  one  acre,  taking  a  proportionate  part 
of  eech  kind  for  the  size  of  your  ground,  raking  lightly  after  eowing,  and  rolling 
well,  the  suitece  being  in  such  a  stateas  not  to  adhecetothe  roller,  and  leave 
lor  a  month,  after  which  mow  and  roll  frequently. 
Ton  HOT  Oaownre  (BosMnef).~We  eaiaol  aooonat  lor  the  YbM  act 


B  m  a  seaeon  tnan  »  ucaes,  ocner  inenuias  is  isoansucunaiMuy 
11  never  do  any  good.  We  Bhould  remove  it  and  replaoelt  by  the 
ti  you  eUude,  cutting  it  to  withinS  feet  of  the  bottom  of  tlia 
J  that  extent  of  csne  for  bearing. 


growing  more  in  a  seaeon  than  8  inches,  other  then  that  it  is  constltatlonaUy 
weak,  and  will  X  "  ........... 

cane  to  which  3 

wires,  leaving  that  extent  of  csne  for  bearing. 

EvxxLASTiira  Flovtsb  (0.  W,  D.).— It  is  an  Heliefaryium,  but  whlsh,  in 
the  absence  of  foliage,  we  are  unable  to  teU.  Tou  do  not  etate  whether  the 
species  is  annual  or  perennial,  hardy  or  tender,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
Bdvise  you  ee  to  its  treatment  The  other  plant  we  do  not  know,  nor  are  the 
leaTCB  any  help  as  they  were  smashed. 

Paunxa  Oa&irai  Tasas  {A,  D.).— When  the  trese  are  muoh  erowded 
with  wood,  having  a  quantity  of  worn-out  twiggy  growth,  it  is  desirable  to 
thin  those  annoaUy,  cotting  out  the  weakest  and  udest  wood,  but  avi  "* 


what  would  be  termed  a  eevere  pruning,  as  that  would  tend  to  an  exeeee  of 
growth  and  a  defleleney  of  flowers  and  fruit.  A^  IrreguIaritleB  of  growth 
should  be  eut-in  so  as  to  induce  compact  heads.    The  waning  should  be  per- 


I  HOT  riMwmaiMO  v^-  oj  0««»nKnt»f»;.^iMpo«  vam  puuic  ku  mpran  xu 

t  of  thrse  pertB  turfy  loam  and  one  part  eech  of  noken  bricks  of  a 
sture,  old  cow  dung,  and  silver  send,  draining  well,  and  piece  In  a 
h.  a  temperature  of  66^  at  night  (or  a  viusry  started  In  that  month 


waning  eh 
foimed  prior  to  growth  or  flowering,  "the  early  part  of  Tebruaiy  being  a  good 
time. 

Gaotub  not  FLOwaanra  (X.  of  g<4eiOMfh).— Bepot  the  plant  in  Usreh  in 
a  compost  of  thx  -    .     -  -  -  ^     .       .      .  ^^_   - 

parous  nature,  c 

house  with  a  ten  .  .  _ 

will  answer  well)  and  66°  by  dsj,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  76°  to  8&°, 
watering  modsiately,  end  eprlnkllng  overhead  twice  dally,  avoiding  a  sod- 
dened  state  of  the  Krfl,  but  watering  copiously  when  In  nee  growfn.  The 
growth  being  complete,  or  in  Julv,  place  outdoors  in  front  of  a  eonth  vail, 
placing  the  pot  on  a  slste,  end  water  only  to  keep  the  eboots  or  growth  from 
shriveUing.  Betom  to  the  house  by  the  middle  of  September,  placing  In  a 
greenhouse  in  a  light  aliy  poeltlon,  giving  no  more  water  than  that  required 
to  keep  the  growths  plump,  for  which  very  little  will  be  rsqulred.  After  that 
prepaiatorji  trsatment  your  plent  wUl  tamet, 

NiMiB  or  Favrrs  (L.  X.).-~l,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  S,  Brabant  Bdlefleor ; 
8,  Torkshlrs  fl reining;  4,  Not  known;  6,  London  or  Flve-erowned  PIppia; 
6,  Feam's  Pippin.  (JS.H.).— Flemish  Bon  Ghretisn,  a  stewing  Pear.  (gtiMrrC 
and  ir«<»).— Gloria  MundL  (Connanght  AwbMHter).— They  must  all  be  locel 
varieties,  for  we  cannot  (Hstingnish  any  of  them.  {Bir  W,  Ba^^s).— Padleg^ 
Pippin. 

Namxs  or  Plants  (P.  P.).— The  spscimen  was  smashed.  You  Shoold 
send  a  specimen  In  flower  endoeed  in  a  box. 


FOULTBT,   BEE,   AID   nOiEOS   OHBOIIOLE. 


SILKIES. 

Bt  BEGINALD  S.  8.  WOODGATS. 
PabtI. 
Or  all  the  different  yarieties  that  are  now  found  at  our 
poultry  shows,  the  Silky  is  certainly  one  of  the  quaintest.  Wa 
notice  at  exhibitions  that  yery  many  yiaitors  are  struck  by 
these  birds,  and  many  are  the  queries  we  hear  as  to  the  name 
of  this  pretty  Uttle  breed.  We  find  Silkies  now  are  in  neal 
request,  not,  of  oourse,  for  their  l|ijing  powers  or  lor  table 


purposes—though  the  former  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
—but  as  sitters  and  mothers.  Undoubtedly  no  breed  suppliea 
such  exemplary  sitters  and  nurses  as  do  BilkieB.  Their  great 
mass  of  silky-down  feathering,  their  peculiar  attention  to  their 
chickens,  and  the  long  time  thev  run  with  their  broods,  make 
them  more  especially  valuable  for  rearing  early  chickens  of  all 
breeds,  and  Bantams  and  Pheasants  at  aU  times.  Silkies,  too, 
are  great  winter  layers,  and  generally  in  January  and  February, 
when  broody  hens  are  not  procurable,  Silkies  will  be  found 
ready  to  undertake  the  business. 

It  seems  the  fashion  in  the  present  day  to  breed  them  small 
for  the  exhibition  pen;  in  fact,  some  think  the  smaller  the 
better.  But  muoh  as  we  admire  the  tiny  specimens,  we  hope 
they  will  not  become  mere  Bantams,  for  then  they  would  lose 
half  their  value  as  sitters,  being  only  able  to  oorer  a  very 
limited  number  of  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-leggea 
and  coarsely-made  birds  which  are  sometimes  seen  are  simply 
hideous,  ana  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  the  result  of  a 
cross  we  feel  sure.  This  can  generally  be  reeognised  by  tiie 
appearance  of  single  combs,  red  combs  and  faces,  green  or 
yeUow  legs,  and  birds  which  continually  throw  four-clawed 
chickens,  we  know  that  some  say  birds  are  found  in  Japan 
witii  these  disqualifloations,  and  are  imported  into  EngUmd, 
and  so  trust  to  the  genuine  article.  This  is  no  proof  at  all,  lor 
surely  the  birds  are  capable  of  being  crossed,  and  are  crossed  as 
much  in  Japan  as  anywhere  else,  and  that  these  mongrel  speci- 
mens certified  as  being  found  in  Japan  and  imported  into  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  are  the  result  of  some  cross  there  is  not 
much  doubt.  We  have  gone  thoroughly  into  tha  matter,  and 
have  waited  to  write  these  chapters  until  we  could  procure  the 
fullest  evidence  from  Japanese  merchants  and  others  who  have 
Uyed  and  are  living  in  Japan,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  tho 
Japanese  Silky  pure  and  proper  is  just  such  as  we  see  in  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  present  day.  We  oould  quote 
many  oases  of  oirds  perfect  in  every  one  of  our  now  required 
scale  of  points  coming  from  Japan  into  England  within  the 
past  eighteen  months,  and  we  know  on  two  occasions  Mr.  O.  E. 
Gresswell  has  himself  come  into  possession  of  birds  direct  from 
Japan  which  have  won  in  England  in  the  severest  oompetitioiu 
We  quite  believe  that  there  is  a  red  and  sinsle-eombed  bird 
with  Silky  plumage  found  in  some  parts  of  India,  but  there  la 
no  Mithonsad  proof,  we  belieye,  of  these  having  been  imported 
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into  Eoglftnd ;  and  from  gentlemen  who  have  seen  them  there 
and  who  knew  what  they  were  aaying.  we  learn  that  thej  very 
much  differ  from  the  croBB-bred  and  single-oombed  Silky  as 
fonnd  in  Great  Britain. 

Writing,  however,  on  the  qnestion  of  orosses  with  this  breed, 
we  ean  thoronghly  recommend  for  sitting  ptirposes  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Silky  cook  or  cockerel  and  GAme  hens.  No  donbt  a 
Silky  cross  with  other  breedslwoold  make  ansefol  race  of  sitters, 
bat  of  the  result  of  the  Game  cross  we  can  speak  with  certainty. 
The  chickens  from  them  would  be  active  well-made  pallets 
as  large  as  a  Game  hen  with  thick  warm  plumage.  They  would 
oover  nine  or  eleven  eggs  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  would  be 
remarkable  for  their  close  attention  to  their  eggs  and  care  of 
their  chickens.  In  these  days  when  broody  hens  are  scarce,  it 
is  worth  while  knowing  what  will  make  a  good  cross  for  incubat- 
ing purposes,  as  Dorkmgs,  Cochins,  or  Brahmas.  pure  bred  or 
orossedjare  generally  too  heavy  and  lumpy  to  perform  this  duty 
welL  We  recommend  this  cross  to  those  who  want  something 
lamr  tium  a  Silky  generally  is;  but  those  ^ho  are  content 
with  a  hen  that  will  cover  six  or  seven  large  eggs,  or  only  want 
ihem  to  rear  Bantams  and  Pheasants,  there  is  no  bird  in  exist- 
ence to  equal  a  pure-bred  Silky  hen  for  the  purpose.  We  speak 
from  experience,  for  during  the  past  five  years  we  haVe  used 
them  extensively,  and  have  recommended  them  to  friends,  who 
one  and  all  report  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Silkies,  too,  have  other  great  features  for  making  them 
popular.  So  many  people  in  the  suburbs  of  the  large  towns  who 
Hke  a  few  fresh  eggs,  and  can  only  spare  a  modest  portion  of 
their  little  gardens,  do  not  know  what  breed  to  keep.  They 
want  some  variety  which  is  ornamental  and  yet  useful,  but 
especially  which  will  bear  confinement  well.  Silkies  are  the 
birds  for  them :  they  do  well  in  a  tiny  pen,  are  very  hardy, 
small  feeders,  and  fair  layers  of  moderately-sised  cms,  about 
halfway  between  a  Bantam  and  a  Hamburgh.  As  for  hardiness 
nothing  surpasses  them.  With  ordinary  feeding  and  care  they 
do  admirably,  and  though  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have 
reared  dose  on  two  hundred  of  them,  we  have  never  had  one 
die  from  iUness.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind  wet  or  cold,  and 
yet  ours  have  had  the  rudest,  roughest  sort  of  protection.  The 
warm  silkv  down  seems  to  protect  them  and  impart  much  more 
warmth  than  ordinary  leathering,  and  hence,  of  course,  their 
great  value  for  rearing  early  broods  and  delioate  chickens. 

For  table  purposes  they  perhaps  are  objectionable,  but  then 
only  because  of  the  oolour  of  their  skin  and  bones.  Once  get 
over  this  and  they  make  as  delicious  eating  as  any  other 
chickens.  We  have  known  them  served-up  wiSi  a  thick  white 
sauoe,  when  the  contrast  is  striking  between  it  and  the  colour 
of  their  skin,  and  they  so  nuke  a  peculiar  and  ornamental  dish. 
In  crossing  Silkies,  however,  breeders  must  be  careful  not  to 
have  any  of  the  blood  into  their  yards  for  rearing  table  birds,  as 
in  the  second  generation  the  skin  will  be  an  ugly  and  dusky 
oolour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  look  w3l  on  the  table 
whether  boiled  or  roasted.  Gare  must  consequently  be  taken 
to  keep  isolated  the  birds  penned  for  producing  table  chickens. 
The  em  of  Silkies  are  sometimes  a  pale  pink,  sometimes  a 
pale  buff,  and  often  neai^y  white.  The  hens  often  do  not  lay 
nacre  than  ten  or  twelve  eggs  before  desiring  to  sit,  but  if  not 
allowed  to  perform  this  duty  they  will  generally  lay  again  in  a 
week.  Their  shells  are  very  brittle,  and  will  break  veryquickly. 
We  know  of  no  eggs  which  want  so  much  moisture  while  the 
process  of  incubation  is  going  on,  for  their  shells  are  liable  to 
become  quite  dry  and  brittle,  when  they  will  about  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  day  entirely  crack  and  peel  off,  leaving  the 
ohicken  merely  in  the  skin  of  the  sheU,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  crushed  by  the  other  eggs  or  the  feet  of  the  hen.  A  damp 
place  or  a  sprinkling  of  warm  water  every  three  or  four  days 
wiU,  however,  entirely  do  away  with  this  difficulty. 

SUkles  are  too  often  lUble  to  elephantiasis  or  soaly  legs. 
!nus  is  generally  at  first  brou^t  on  bv  damp,  but  if  not  checked 
at  once  it  rapidly  spreads  and  grows  into  large  lumps  all  up  the 
legs,  totally  deatroyiog  the  leg-feathering.  In  this  stage  it  is 
infectious,  and  often  when  onoe  it  is  rooted  among  the  birds 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  At  the  first  symptoms,  which 
oan  always  be  discovered  by  the  back  of  the  legs  looking  as  if 
dasted  with  flour  or  some  white  powder,  then  it  is  best  to  steep 
the  legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  apply  compound  sulphur 
ototment,  which  will  generally  nip  the  disease  in  its  infancy. 
When  steeping  the  legs,  however,  care  must  be  taken,  as  the 
aotion  of  the  hot  water  on  the  delicate  leg-feathering  will  some- 
times cause  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  it  to  fall  out  rapidly, 
leaving  the  legs  nearly  bare. 


REIGATE  SHOW  OF  POULTBY,  Ac. 
"  *Ti8  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  The  Beigate 
Agrioulturai  Society  after  having  coUeoted  their  subscriptions, 
and  that,  too,  from  those  who  subscribed  on  account  of  the 
poultry  classes,  determined  at  a  late  date  to  strike  poultry  out 
ef  their  prixe  list  As  the  sequel  proved,  this  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  have  done  for  the  faaoien  of  Sufxey,  beoause  it  | 


left  them  free  to  act  on  their  own  account  without  fear  of  tread- 
ing on  the  toes  of  others,  and  with  a  substantial  srievanoe  to 
spur  them  on  in  getting  up  a  show  for  their  feathered  favourites, 
in  which  no  bucolic  grumblings  might  be  heard  of  money 
diverted  from  beef,  and  mutton,  and  pork,  and  wasted  on  a 
"  parcel  of  useless  feathers." 

The  Bev.  J.  P.  Wright  of  St.  Luke's  Parsonage,  and  his  plucky 
fellow-workers,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  fanciers  of  the 
county  for  having  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Though, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  first  attempt,  there  were  many  things 
which  shooldj^and  doubtless  will  be,  altered  for  the  better  an- 
other year.  The  arrangements  before  and  during  the  Show 
were  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory.  The  Exhibition  was  very 
good  in  quantity  and  quality.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wants  ox  the  birds;  and  every  facility  offered  to  the  visitors, 
more  of  whom  might  have  taken  adTantage  of  the  return  tidEoti 
issued  by  the  S.B.B.  Go.  at  single  fares ;  the  attendanoe  on  the 
first  day  being  rather  meagre. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  want  of  management 
at  the  close  of  many  shows,  and  the  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  birds 
from  thence.  From  some  shows,  though  distant  many  miles 
from  home,  our  birds  always  return  in  good  time  and  together, 
even  when  they  have  to  be  handed  over  from  one  railway  com- 
pany to  another  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  as  is  the  case 
unfortnnatelv  with  most  exhibitions  to  which  we  send.  We 
wish  we  oould  say  this  of  all  of  them.  Swindon  was  a  shooking 
delinquent.  The  Show  closed  on  the  Fridi^ ;  our  birds  reached 
home  more  dead  than  alive  from  cold  and  want  at  8.80  p.m.  on 
the  following  Monday  evening.  On  inquiry  we  disoovered  that 
they  had  been  dispatohed  from  Swindon  station  at  2  20  a.m.  on 
Sunday.  A  lame  excuse  was  pleaded  that  the  dogs  gave  so 
much  trouble,  &o.  We  do  not  intend  to  exhibit  agun  at  these* 
mixed-medley  shows,  where  oats  and  dogs  call  off  the  attention 
of  all  concerned.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Swindon  Secretary,  we  axe 
looking  forward  with  an  eager  and  curious  longing  to  the  arrival 
by  post  of  the  illuminated  prize  card  for  which  you  deducted 
that  shUling.  We  should  much  prefer  the  shilling ;  but  we  will 
not  grumble  if  vou  will  send  us  a  ffood  shilling's  worth,  and  ask 
the  post  office  u  they  will  be  so  kind  as  not  to  stamp  it  very 
hard,  or  the  general  effect  may  be  spoiled. 

At  Beigate  we  have  the  same  cause  of  complaint.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  Gommittee  or  witti 
the  portly  old  gentleman  who  holds  the  reins  of  power  at 
Beigate  station.  It  may  be  six  of  one  and  half  a  doien  of  the 
other.  If  the  reckoning  be  by  the  baker's  dozen  we  diotdd 
credit  the  half  dozen  to  the  latter,  whom  we  oan  now  picture 
to  ourselves  pursuing  "the  even  tenor  of  his  way"  unruffled 
by  the  caoklinig,  and  crowing,  and  cooing  of  prisoners  impatient 
to  reach  their  homes  and  liberty. 

The  Show  closed  on  Thursday.  January  6th.  We  not  un- 
reasonably expected  that  we  should  find  oar  birds  at  a  station 
on  the  same  line  of  rail^iby  not  twenty  miles  from  Beigate  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  7th.  We  were  very  much  'out  in  our 
reckoning.  Hampers  kept  dropping  in  while  we  waited,  one  or 
two  at  a  time  (most  of  them  should  have  gone  elsewhere);  but 
ours,  ohl  where  were  they?  One  hamper  in  particular  we 
spotted  and  pounced  on,  it  was  so  like  ours ;  but  to  our  chagrin 
we  found  that  it  was  mis-sent,  and  belonged  to  a  brother  fancier 
in  a  distant  county.  With  the  consent  of  the  railway  officials 
we  regaled  the  birds  with  sopped  bread,  meanwhile  devoutly 
hoping  that  the  lines  of  our  biros  had  fallen  in  equally  pleasant 
plaioes.  By  the  last  train  one  of  our  hampers  arrived.  Beaders, 
pity  the  sorrows  of  a  country  parson  1  We  had  to  face  the  keen 
east  wind  of  that  Friday  night  for  seven  miles  on  a  slippery 
road,  and  that  one  of  the  most  exposed  roads  in  the  oountyt 
without  our  most  valuable  specimens.  These  we  sent  for  next 
day ;  they  reached  home  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  about  8.80  p.ic 
That  home  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Beigate.  We  ask 
show  committees,  Do  you  think  that  exhibitors  will  endure  this 
nuisance  long  ?  We  have  made  a  resolution  never  to  send  a 
second  time  to  shows  from  which  our  birds  return  irregularly. 
We  are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  possible;  but  the  un- 
necessary trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense  we  have  experienced 
on  this  score  during  the  past  season  have  almost  determined 
OS  to  give  up  exhibiting  altogether.  We  ask  all  true  ^den 
to  join  with  us  in  the  same  resolution,  and  to  adhere  to  it. 
Then,  perhaps,  when  entries  fall  off,  committees  will  of  sheer 
necessity  be  compelled  to  understand  that  they  are  bound  to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves  and  with  the  railways 
for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  birds  to  their  homes  at  tiie  close  of 
their  shows.  They  are  very  careful  about  the  arrivalB,  why  not 
equally  so  about  the  departure  of  the  specimens  entrusted  to 
their  care  ?  That  great  suffering  must  be  caused  by  the  present 
negligence  must  be  apparent  enough.  Three  days'  confinement 
in  a  hamper  without  xood  or  water,  as  in  the  Swindon  case,  ig 
more  than  the  constitution  even  of  a  Brahma  will  stand  with 
impunity;  so  we  find  to  our  cost.— Subrbt  Pabsom. 

BouBKBHOUTH  BHOW.^Thero  are  nine  silver  oups,  and  the 
money  prizei  good«    The  show  inolades  poultry,  fig^oBB,  and 
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Oige  birdie  TheolMsea  ^6  w^ll  AepArAt«d,  bat  B&titAmH  reqnlre 
Bome  eicploDaiioti,  for  clafliee  23  ftcd  2^1  ri  now  worded  arc  tbe 
icune. 

BUBSLEM  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTBY,  &c, 

Tbs  third  ExhibitioD  wan  held  in  tb«»  Town  Hmll  &ud  Coveted 
Muk^i  on  Wednesday  &iid  Thtirsdiiy  Hth  mid  13th  itittt. 

Spanish  were  »  f*ir  lot,  u  aJno  tbe  Colonred  iJt>rAin^f.  The 
winners  in  both  clisBca  of  Cochins  nnUBQAlly  good  ;  the  hni  in 
Ba^B  ft  grand  Golden  pmir,  the  Partridge  large  and  well  shown. 
DbtIe  Urafimas  wi^re  very  good  ;  md  while  pf  nciJiiDg  was  only 
noticed,  the  grSJid  poiniE  of  Hhvpeand  eiiyle  were  not  overlooked. 
Li^ht  Br&bmia  were  good^  but  not  ^quid  to  the  Dtak,  Poland* 
only  fonr  eDtries,  bnl  about  the  best  clus  in  the  Show,  md  the 
e^tta  awarded  to  the  Silvere*  French  »  koo4  cImh,  La  Flfeehe 
fliat,  and  CrL'Tes  iecond  and  third.  Gam0  nay  be  passed  over 
as  a  section  whioh  "^as  pretty  large^  bxit  odIt  the  noticed  birda 
at  alt  to  our  mind ;  tbe  «xtra  ^oiag  to  a  BUcM-brsaBt^d  Red  cock 
which  combined  proportion  with  sti^lo  and  bandliug,  ai)d  not 
aa  many  cf  tbe  preseDtr-day  wiunerH,  with  Ipf^  too  long^  narrow 
sfaonlderB,  besTj  aternSf  and  large  feet*  Ha/nbtiffih*  were  very 
pood  as  a  lot,  the  contest  rnnning  very  eloae  with  tbe  Duk*  of 
Sutberland  and  Mr.  B  eld  on.  A  splendid  paif  of  Qold^spangles 
wafi  awarded  tbe  spedat  In  tbe  Varie^  olait  Wira  Malays, 
Bnl^anB,  CcchinB,  and  Hambnrgbe,  In  Maniama,  Oamc^  tbe 
extra  wa^  won  by  a  handsome  pair  of  Blaek  Bede.  Tbe  I  bird 
in  this  clase  contain^^d  a  grand  old  ooeli  in  Game  x>oiDtR,  but  not 
well  matched  with  a  hen.  In  the  n€:x|  cUsa  tbe  firet  went  to 
Dutkwmi^B  in  the  catalogue  at  tbe  low  price  ol  £2  Bs^f  bnt  very 
readily  claimed.  Tbe  utoend  Piles  weri^  a  e^^od  lot,  tnt  aome- 
what  overahoivn.  In  Lhe  yaxiety  elaas  of  Bantams  lirst  were  a 
fine  pen  of  Black|  aa  also  tb«  third,  the  second  beinf^  vf«ry 
good  White?,  Ducki  acd  Geese  were  sTiob  a  shew  aa  is  bnt 
rarely  seen,  aoarcely  one  pen  being  bad.  I(  would  be  a  breach 
of  faithfulness  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  notice  an  occnrrence 
which  took  place  here.  In  the  variety  cUm  of  Dncks  waa  an 
illeped  new  variety,    We  make  no  comment. 

Pi^ffc^n^  were  a  very  small  B ho Wt  but  the  Hall  a  ^and  place 
for  the  pnrpoae,  and  with  so  good  %  list  we  certainly  expected 
to  find  a  large  lot;.  Tbe  qnalily  was^  however^  geed,  aud  the 
local  Mtds  came  well  t<j  the  front  in  both  po  til  try  and  Pigeons. 

In  liahhits,  for  wbith  small  provision  waa  made^  were  some 
good  ones  in  Lf>ps ;  but  abent  one  of  the  beat  in  the  Show  wa» 
ft  Tortoiaeflhell  Dutch  in  the  Variety  cUbi, 

Spi^viBa.— I,  J.  Pcrnr til,  ETftrt ford.  t,T,W.  J(5iiei.W?ni(iifl1oii*  S.  Si^L.  EJvai^f, 
CaatbrDok,  BoMKwsion,^  ColGnTfd.-~l  aod  a,  J.  Wnlltcr^  KojlidAlf,  Q,  J.  Wbtie, 
NortltftUFrtcD.  Any  othrr  v(irir£if.— 1.  W.  Ifowp^  jun.,  KevArlr.  9,  J.  WilJi**r. 
&  L»  WrejQi  L^-k^cUr.  CociTi^^i.  — Cinin^jmon  find  ZJwjT.— 3,  *^  "WBlker.  B*  H. 
TomUot^iii  lEinuingbiim.  n,  W.  H.  Ci ftbn«e.  Lcvf^tLMliuioi^.  Mjinrheitr^  Anff 
otkj^  tfonefy.—l,  H.  TumliAfliZi'Q.  i.  W.  H.  Cribtree,  9.  W.  ^'bit'iraTtlit  i-on^ 
HaadiHteT.  J3m  4ii  at  a  n.— iJiif  iib.—].  Nawiti  An  ^  Din  hj,  Wi>3T«rli  amp  le^n.  a^  J. 
WantflT-  n,  E.  Prlti^hinl,  T«itl*iuhAli  WolTrrbamplnjit.  L<^ht.—}^  H.  X*no, 
DnniUbt?.  %.  H  Beldi^fit  Bloffls?.  9,  T.  A.  JirAn,  H^rtfOT<l  Poi.i!ris».-l.  U, 
B«}dc^D,  a,  A .  &  W.  li.  Hi]TwUr,  Hb«m#lil.  e,  i^.  W.  Bat^thhy,  Loaih.  Faavoit  ^ 
— ],  E.  W&ltoo,  EavUDBtall,  iSmnchMier.  %  V,\  H.  t  r^LUif.  D.  V,\  Wbitworth, 
lOD.  QtHl—Blatk-^fai.ftfd  Rtd,—Cotk.^l  kod  3,  Dulte  of  Sutb^rland.  S.  J. 
M»tf>ii,  WntcvMirT.  E$ru-~U  Dtile  ot  Salbci-I««il.  S,  T.  Coo^tr.  Wb^lejlirld^e. 
K  J.  R.  Pratt,  8U»ke-<^ii-Tif*nt.  Brovn  Bent- Cock-— 1,  W. A  H.  A^tmn?.  Bur&kiii. 
I,  Sadltr  A  WatHOU,  WrrDborj.  9,  U.  Btldoa.  Beru^l,  Eidl^r  &  Walton.  %  -l. 
BAd  £>  Pilsecv  Nurtwlcb.  9,  T.  Bnrf eiA,  tfmlo^*  Any  vaHntv.  —  1,  W.  &  H. 
Ad  ami.  1,  Duk*  oF  SoUieiiand.  9. 0.  Lant*  Market  Drajtoti.  UiKBimonH^-- 
B\ack.-l  Duke  gf  Bntlierlaiid.  a,  H.  Beldop.  «,  fiev.  W.  SeiJe^iiNan,  Aefnis 
BoTPell  K4^elOF]r>  8lir«iwibDrj.  QDl4nt'Myian!i^\ed^--l  and  S^  H,.  |£f  j4oD.  S^  Diik« 
cf  SnUierluid.  ^i7frrr^#pan|rl>4f^— 1.  H.  Ueldoo.  H  and  S,  DokA  cf  i^ntbfHmn^. 
fliujj£ti-|ffncij:fe<^l— 1(  I>ii]tfl  (J I  grnhdrUnd.  i2  uid  S.  H,  Beldort.  Siiver-pttttHUd. 
— 1  aDdl,  H.  E<*]doii.  8,  Duka  o(  SuCberLfkEid,  A*fT  Vi»iii:¥.-],  J,  F.  W*lnm, 
Mu theater.  S,  H.  Be^dan,  B,  W.  A  H,  ArlimFi.  Bk^Atk'Avi.—iiiiJn.^.^Bhick- 
btrnnifd  Hfd—\,  E^  Walkm.  S.  R.  W.  Ardafili,  WoTctBter.  S,  E.  BrJJ,  Bi^rtoD- 
OE-Trtot  Anu  Qitur  rrtr^if /(/.— 1,  J.  GoiildiDK.  Uowden.  «.  K.  BrownHe.  Town- 
a«nd ,  9.  E .  Walloii.  Btac fe  or  Wk iit.- CUaH  l<!ijtt^iL—  K  J*  WalkfT.  1  B.  B^ldac . 
S,  W.  H.  f=!hAck!ctciii,  Bradfi^rd.  ^ny  of^r  larif fy,— 1  ^nA  f .  J,  W,  Uo^d,  K3n(E^ 
Iftfi.  3,  M.  Lena.  SELLtNa  CL^if  — 1,  4.  Walk  or.  S,  J.  Ii;)trs»  fititilar.  3,  I". 
J»«sr«f ,  Baildoto.    *.  3.  FoFtl 

Dccaai— ^i«n,— 1  mud  S,  J.  TV*lkM.  a,  Dokn  of  SulherlaiK].  Wkilt  Juki- 
bury.— J  wid  I,  J.  Walker.  2,  J.  H^dttcfi.  Ajleabwr?-,  Any  othrr  r-irif  fp,— 1,  A. 
Kbd  W'H.  BltnatcT.  2,  J.  Walker,  [\.  M.  I>do.  Sei.li^o  Ct^kifi.^ Drake.— 1  nod 
S.  J.  Walker.  %  Duke  of  SnUifirlaud.  Pair.  -  L  Diik«  of  ^aibcrlaDd,  %  J. 
Walker,  S,  J.  Hrdgetu  Gaita.  - 1  aod  S,  J.  Walker.  3^  W.  K,  Buttowi,  D^bT. 
TuitiKTJ.-J.W.  Wykei.HlneklBv.   t  and  J,  J,  Walker. 

IXM?jii.  Cli«1(.— ."JjKiiiif*,  i^tfrfcrn^f,  CcvAnu^Briikmoi,  Ffifnfffc,  antt  (^me.— 
KB.  BemtTilcrr^^  1  C.  Heath.  3*  F.  CooMr.  tlamburaht.^l  J.  TnmirrH  t,  Mrs. 
FIjud.  St  T.  Boulton,    JJawtnin*— 1.  T.  Fowkea.  2,  A.  HeA^tti.  fl,  Vv.  Ulakemut 

Fialon».-Cfirri>rf,  Bfrttfr- —  CdCfc  ftr  l/fti, —  1,  T.  M.  Unbi^r,  Wall  nil.  3,  J. 
Walk«r.  Jnv  Cfih^f  fokniiT,  CorJt  or  BttL—1  atid  a,  J.  Wolkpr.  Poiitfft.—h  H. 
PFattjJBazDptoD-iD-Arden.  V,  H.  Vmrdl^j  BLrtaibf^bfini,  Pan^^i;«.— 1  aot]  H, 
Kt Vp  W.  i^rl (uml sfln,  17un fi,--!  aod  3»  H;  If ard ley-  Tim blfrt,  Almofnl—U^\ 
and  0.  Adami.  «,  II.  Yardlejr.  Attv  otHtr  rariftj/.—Tl^  H.  Vardlty.  1  W.  and 
H.  Adaoii.  Litn^aeedt  Bsid*,  or  Bef%rd*—1.  U.B.  Univorth,  Biuekoort.  a,  J. 
Broi*Ji(  Macclsener.  Jiw&fti'ea.—  l,  J.  Thortpion,  Hjikfle;-.  a.  H.  Vnrdley. 
Ba rtw.— J  and  a,  H,  Taidli!^*  Itrago f?nj.  Bl ui.~  1 ,  U  W^i ithJ a,  Manfrfl eld.  2»  G .  y . 
PfcdLIb,  CireDMBt«r.  Jify  vtker  tnnffy.  —  ],  R.  Weodff.  2-  G.  3.  PreniK 
AMtureTpi.--l,  J,#.  Bntdlcj,  fiirmltigbaiD.  3,  B.  VaTdky.  £nolUk  Otrtf.—l.  T. 
If.  Uaher.  a,  R,  H.  trntwcirtb.  Ahv  Vitrietv.—l^  JJ.  Vardlej.  %  J.  F.  Fhdpp, 
EoflB.    Selling  CUsu.—h  J.  Walker.  SmaUUi»rne.    S,  C.  Nc^nnan. 

Loc^  Ci^n^w.-CafTien,~l  J,  Walker,  a.  R.  HuTt,  Drn(foonM,—l,  E,  J. 
Eowlar-  a,  J.  Walker,  he,  E.  J.  l!awl«T,  J.  Walktr.  Tippkn.^l,  H.  W,  NUod. 
Ir  J.  Norrii.    jjn*  f^nV(v,-l.  A.  J,  RiditwjiT.    2,  W.  Tomkln^n. 

CiGM  Blips,- fl<-^tf^aw#.  Cli-iir  or  Tickr£-1  and  8,  H  DarkB,  Wo'Tcrbamp- 
ton.  t,  B.  BudUd^,  Derby.  A*jnrrcft,  Cfcnr  IVWoir.— J.  8.  and  if.  iJ.  Aihersaih, 
CoTentiy.  Cifuf  Bwj^— I.  J.  Adami,  Cur^ptr^.  a  and  3.  J.  Atb«r»cLcli,  V&Ht- 
ffa.Ud.—U  J.  AdHiitii.  S  and  3.  J.  a  tt  en  neb,  CTiMUd-i.  and  B.  J.  Y*ll(ip,  Pt«  r- 
Wiob.  tp  G.  E.  RLimeU,  Brierley  Hill.  Li^nrtU^  GctldfnMpan^lfd  —I,  Clfminecjn 
a  ad  EBertun.  Darliniirion,  %  S.  Bmitki^,  3,  J.  AUicraiicti,  Hdt^^f»pa,naUd.—li, 
F.  I>nckwonb,  MucrdeiHoId.  %  J,  i^tereoa.  HidiB«»b(jronfcb.  S,  d.  Ban  tin  v. 
BffoJUa  Cajit,  4f0.-l  and  3,  B.  BqntiaR.  a,  Wild*  &  BhacUetvii^  Boclidala. 
Qo9P)t*t  Tclfov  ar  £^Jf.— J,  J.  Yallop.    I,  WUd«  &  Sbacikleton.    3,  G.  JotmiUL^ 


Maedeafldd.  Ptein  Btada-l.  J.  TaUop.  I,  Wilde  ft  ShaoUftoa.^  i^  0.  Joha- 
•on.  Jay  o(fc«r  vorMy.-l,  I,  and  t.  J.  Adaaa  JfalM.  0ol4^*b--r«Bow  or 
BMr.-landl,8.BmiflDC.  S,  J. 8t«vaiia.  Dark,  OoldAnch or UimtU—l ^At, 
B.  Baatinf .  I.  O.  B.  EoaMlL  aoli^mht^,-'\,  B.  ft  B.  Ward.  Derby^  8.  Bn^ 
JM.  I,  J.  Atheranch.  UnneU.-\,  W.  H.  Batebelor.  Whitby,  t,  W.  Canltlr. 
IfSldlMboroiuih.   I,  E.  Pearaoa.  Whitby.   J^eiaa  Bird«.~l.  8.  BantlBff. 

LooAL  Ci.Aai«a-Jfid««.  r«ttoir.-l,  J.  Wright,  t,  J.  W.  NicUin.  •  and 
ia«dal,  T.  LowadM.  Bk^-L  9. 1,  and  m«dal.  J.  W.  NfeUia.  Wlmfo^  7«(lov. 
-1. 1.  a,  and  medal.  J.  W.  Nioklin.  Bh#.-1.  1.  and  I.  J.  W.  KtoUlB.  Asm 
vari«ty.-l  and  9,  J.  W.  NieUin.  t.  W.  Bowyer.  Pam)te.-1,  J.  WiUiama. 
9.  W.  H.  Wilton.  „  ,     _. 

RaBarra— LofMorMt*— 1rH.W.Whita«a,Leelr.  9.  C.  HanMlI.  Lonatoa.  t,T. 
Broiiffh.I/Mk.  Jay «ari<lv.-l, J. Owen, Kettering.  9. R. H. Swaln^Haywood. 
B.  W.  H.  Oritehlow. 

JuDOEg.— PoiJ^ry  a»«J  BdbhiU:  Mr.  E.  Haiton.  Figeom: 
Mr.  G.  0.  Holi,  Mr.  £L  Allaop.    Oaged  Birdt :  Mr.  G.  J.  BtniMby. 


ST.  AUSTELL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Eyxbt  yew  we  find  this  little  Exhibition  in  a  more  tikiivinff 
itote.  Bemlly  the  quality  of  the  birda,  the  numagement,  and 
Mneral  amu)gementi  are  Tenr  good  indeed.  We  believe  al  the 
bottom  of  their  inoeeu  may  be  traced  the  fact  thai  fo  many  of 
their  Committee  are  genmne  fanoien  themaelTee.  The  Bct. 
G.  F.  Hodaon  awarded  the  priaea,  and  in  moat  oaaea  gave  great 
latisfaction.  The  catalogues  with  awards  were  posted  by  an 
early  post,  and  we  believe  every  priBewinner  bad  sent  them 
gratis  the  day  after  the  Exhibition  an  illominated  prise  card. 

DorkiMS  came  first  on  the  list,  and  to  the  Colonred  went  tho 
Dop  for  l£e  first  section,  and  perhaps  quite  deservedlv.  for  tho 
cock  is  a  good  bird  and  of  grand  colour.  Second  and  third  were 
fair  pens.  The  other  I>orking  class  only  mnstered  five  entries 
where  Silver-Greys  were  first,  and  Whites  second  and  third, 
the  latter  rather  amall  and  too  mnch  hke  Hamborghs.  OooMfis 
had  two  classes ;  in  the  one  Boffs  and  Whites  competing,  in  the 
other  Partridges  had  it  all  to  themselves,  the  poor  Blacks  having 
to  take  refnge  nnder  the  covering  of  the  variety  daas.  In  tho 
first  class  "^ites  won  first,  and  we  have  not  seen  each  a  bird 
as  the  cock  in  this  pen  was  fora  longtime.  He  is  qoite  faoltlesa 
bnt  for  his  comb  beinff  a  little  roagh.  The  hen  with  him  waa 
also  very  good.  Secona  went  to  nice  Boils  of  pretty  coloor,  and 
third  agafii  to  Whites,  where  the  cook  waa  a  good  bird.  In 
Partridges  the  winners  were  all  good  and  well  seleoted;  the 
first  and  second  being  well  ahead.  Brahma§  were  better  in 
numben  than  in  qnality.  Among  them  there  were  not  many 
worthy  of  notice  save  the  winners.  The  hen  in  the  first-prize 
pen  of  Lights  was  good  and  well  shown.  Mrs.  Holmes  also  sent 
a  nice  pen,  which  were  highly  commended.  French  made  a  fair 
mnster ;  Craves  came  in  second  between  two  pens  of  Hondans, 
the  first  of  which  were  decidedly  good  and  neatly  marked. 
Oame  were  very  good;  they  always  are  here,  for  some  good 
fanciers  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  three  elsasen  and 
a  cnp,  which  fell  to  the  Brown  Beds.  Both  these  classes  were 
fine,  bnt  we  fancied  all  the  biids  were  rather  out  d  bloom ; 
perhaps  the  late  weather  has  had  some  effect  upon  tiiom.  In 
the  other  Game  class  all  the  prises  went  to  Daokwings,  a  fair 
lot  of  buds;  121  (Feast)  middling  Piles.  Spanith  made  nine 
pens ;  all  the  prises  went  to  BristoL  The  birds  were  mostly 
chickens  and  well  shown,  the  pnllet  in  the  first-prise  pen  being 
lemarkably  good,  and  with  a  good-faced  cockerel.  Poland* 
only  made  five  pens,  bnt  the  qnalitjr  was  admirable.  White- 
orested  Blacks  again  scored  another  triamph  against  the  Silvers. 
The  winnbig  piar  were  beantifnl ;  188  (Lecher)  another  good 
pair  of  the  same  colour,  but  younger.  Both  the  Silvers  weve, 
however,  good ;  the  second  cock  especially  heavy  in  crest. 
Ramhurgh9  were  a  very  fair  oollection.  The  cup  went  to 
Silver-spangles.  We  thought  the  winners  were  well  chosen, 
after  them  Gold-pencils  were  the  best,  the  Silvers  only  maldnff 
up  four  pens,  where  the  winners  were  fair  birds.  MalayM  and 
Indian  Qams  were  classed  together;  Malays,  however,  won 
all  the  prises,  and  a  good  lot  of  birds  they  were.  The  breed  is 
another  of  those  which  have  made  great  progress  of  late,  and 
now  wants  help  from  the  exhibitions  to  push  the  breed  yei 
more.  Some  so-called  Indian  Game  came  m  for  high  commen- 
dations, but  we  heard  others  aay  there  was  not  a  bird  in  tho 
ohws  with  pure  Indian  blood  in  its  body.  The  Variety  class 
was  very  pretty,  and  aome  good  Silkies  won  first,  BhMsk  Ham- 
burghs  taking  the  other  two  prizes.  Game  Bantam*  were  only 
middling,  all  the  birds  seeming  to  be  coarse  and  large.  The 
next  claas  was  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  for  manv  pens  of 
admirably  Laced  buds ;  a  neat  pair  of  Blacks  came  in,  however^ 
between  them.  Minorcaa  made  fifteen  pens,  of  which  the 
majority  were  sffain  Black.  They  seem  to  be  another  breed 
which  18  quite  ahaking  itself  down  into  an  established  plaoe. 
We  liked  all  the  winners,  and  thought  other  prizes  could  well 
have  been  given  had  there  been  any  more  to  allot.  In  single 
cooks  a  Whne  Cochin  was  first,  a  nice  Brown  Bed  Game  cock- 
erel second,  and  a  Dark  Brahma  third.  The  Sale  olassee  were 
large,  and  many  very  fair  birds  were  to  be  picked  up.  Bouen 
Ducks  were  a  nice  lot,  ana  so  were  the  Ayleaburys.  Greets  and 
Turkey*  only  made  five  pens  together.  The  winners  weroy 
however,  good,  and  were  worthy  of  their  prizes,  though  they 
won  them  so  eauly. 

In  Pigeons  Carriers  made  a  good  class.    In  Pouters  a  good 
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fiS-TJft:?^?  very  lair  in  girth  and  Umb.  Dragoons  made  a 
iS5?«Sl5^r  ''°1f®.J'^®  qualTty  was  excellent.  Fantaila  were 
?52^ffi2r  i'  ^  *5®  noticed  pens  being  worthy  of  their  oards. 
jJJ^toM  only  made  three  pens;  the  winners  nioe  in  head. 
SS^S?/^®  !*^®?  P®**"  ^^  number,  where  nothing  oat  of  the 
w^JJW  to  be  foynd .  The  Variety  class  was  very  Literesting. 
grte«»  PJM,  mostly  Toys,  being  entered.  The  sSling  class  ol 
oSn^v2-«  ^®7JJ  Wr  lot,  and  many  pens  were  cheap  at  the 
2^0gue  pnoe  of  dOt.  Mr.  W.  T.  LovWGg,  the  Secretiiy,  sent 
six  pens  not  for  competition.    The  awards  follow  :— 


■Brawn  Ji^d^ 


KeUow,    Si  iurt-  /If nti  I^fd,— 1  luki]  I,  H,  FusL    3„  N. 


S,  y.  B&iter, 


Any  Qih*r 


i^J^J/AlH^"""  OilI«.-I ,  T.  LwlMT.    1  ud  a.  T.  Juint. 

41,  '"v^^^'r^'^^H-^i**"-'-  ^- "'""'"  '""^  *'""'■ 


I  TUP. 


BartoD«    Pouter^*— 1,  ISfB.  J.  T.  Holnaei. 
Burtoa.    'J,  P    H.  Johm.    I>r«(joom,-1,  Hub.  W. 


JEBSET  SHOW  OP  POULTBY,  &c. 
ha..,!^.    r,   ,       Jakuaby  12th  akd  18th. 

lijiSS^^r^^^T''  *!■  ^^  ^*^*'*-  i™"'    «■«■>*■  I^™niH'^»^    WeFi.-l  JUKI 3,  S. 


il  fiL  I^^'l^kl' 4  ""^^r"  —^  *aia  st»  a.  J,*  fuene,  iua.    Pulkt.-\,  MlJorHowtD. 

finlw     Hr'^^^^^^P';^  or  cyt^r^L-l  and  »,  S.  1^  HicLe,  Juu.     e*   J .  f . 

a.  mIw  n  **  u^^V^^^'L  ^  ■  ^*  ^^*"^  ^-  ^^  Oaljicrban.  Jjf  Jt.-l,  Ph.  Qftnie^hm. 
1^^*  m?'^"J^*  f-^*mt.^J.PI].  F.Lo  Sui^ur,  2,  Pb.  QUHchan.  in-Jf^i.- 
t  rSA    t'  »  ^  V"j^'    ^o*?,"*^,*'  BajEEUA.-floiirfnju.^t'DcJt  or  VoeJteriL-l  mnd 

cSw  P  r  i-«.,    -  ,Jf  ^-  ?/  ^V*-    ^'**'  '^^^^''  lariV^v-Corik  or  Cockerel- 
V.^P'  P-  F>Lii  fi^f  nr  iCr^To-CovarL    3  aad  B,  O,  Db  F»je  [Xr  n.^cha  mud  dri^T©. 
-i^a^Biias,  G.  Ite  Fr      —  ■      -  .^_- 


irruLl   11  T~i  *°**  i^^  P*,  J'  *-  <3»iT<:'.  a;  a,  v,  Noel,  b,  J .  a  Ojs  d«  f .   Htn 
^J^JZ     .f!i*~^'J'  ?"t4iii3.    >!.  R.  H,  Ijimpirur?.    8./.  A.  C*ir«,    Any  other 

^taw?Ly 'j  fltii;^^  \  i-^^'^'*''g:   8,  J.  A.  C*ne.    :iIiLiTs,-Coc*  or 

5^??*^''-^J'SliiiUi     S.J  DpwBiiiff.    »,T.  Biudamm,    mn  or  pTitttU--l,  J, 

rt    ?*<?^  ^.V^*  ^^*'*    fousH-i^'oefc  or  CMJt*rH?L— 1  and  Ciip,  A. 

OillichM'    ^  R    f?'lSu!'  f  ^^.^^  Sil*>-Croi^    ff^n  (jr  FiiU«;.^l  una  8.  A. 

,,;J7"  ^JJ*"^*    S'i-  ^   i-ft  Ftttvre*    fifH  or  PuiUt.^h  C,  F.  Le  FcnTre. 
S-STk  Leiii-?*"'''-'^-'"-**"-'^'^"   ^  roc%ri;I.-l  and  B.  y.  F^Le  Hucur! 

fr^j'  s^'^^t?"r  A^«*^»f  flirrf;ff(^^Ti-^ft7d;:-tyi"o;>'^^^^      and  cip. 


0&wiii]ie.  , 
OaLllafaaD. 
Galliphi 
1  and  2y 
S.^A.Oionf. 

k  jr  ^lf^f--l  and  1^^  p.  K.  Li  yaecr.    fl.  |,  aad  B.  Ph.  OaUiehan.    S,  St.  J>e 
r..^-  _«w,.  „„^  ,..^  ,....      ...,j^  ^  f  ofJtrfT^.-l  and  Cip. 

bwmf.   P(m<«r». 

^ i.   Awbf.— land 

Bertram.   Dragoont,— 
No«I.   ilnhr«rpi.-- 
-    ^,    _, .   _,  8.  Le  Blctae.  Jan. 

?lI5-  ^  V»«'„^S*«f?«»  «»V  other  varum,-!,  Ph.  F.  Le  liveiir.   S,  Ph.  Le 
"  "    "  1,  Mira  E.  Le  FenTxe. 


wSSL-^f*?  «u«'%iWr«%.T-l.  Ph.  F. 
BAB8nDi.*£oi>^Mr«d.— 1,  J.  De  Je 


[erwy.   8.  ca».  Hepbvni.    fidNalayofi  and 
I.T.DeFaTe.   uliiy  oA«r  variety.— l  and  S, 


De 


HilL^  TtOibih-U  Mn.  Laorendean    S,  J.  Anlej.  *  Belf-eoUmr.-U  J.  O  Lm 
Me^-Ckoix.   L«»^-*«ir«4l.-l  and  special.  O.DeFaye.   %r.Qt,ySj.     ■ 

A  BTANPABD  BAB-FBAME  HIYBl 
It  is  wen  loiown  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  bar-frame  sohod 
<rf  aplMdMM.    A  latter  of  mine  written  in  aaiwer  to  %  oorf«- 


spondent  of  this  journal,  who  sooffht  information  on  and  a 
sketch  of  what  I  deem  the  easiest  ana  best  way  of  fitting  frames 
in  hives,  has  been  noticed  publicly  and  privately  in  a  way  I  did 
not  anticipate.  One  writer  has  tried  pablidy  to  represent  me 
as  taming  round  at  last  to  approve  of  frames  in  hives.  Let  me 
here  say  once  for  all  that  the  time  when  I  shall  approve  of 
frames  being  fixed  in  hives  is  very  remote  indeed.  It  is  n(^  at 
all  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  introduced  to  xnv  apiary,  for  the 
hives  in  use  here  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  i  need  no  other 
kind  of  hive,  but  other  bee-keepers  do  use  and  seek  other  kinds 
of  hives,  ana  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  try  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Improvements  are  being  constantly  and 
diligently  sought,  and  the  bar-frame  school  strongly  express  a 
wish  to  reaeh  the  point  of  finality. 

As  things  go  on  at  present  bee-keeping  is  rather  an  enensive 
luxury,  dan  this  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  standard 
bar-fnkme  hive  ?  I  fear  and  fancy  that  the  introduction  of  such 
a  standard  hive  would  be  expensively  disappointing.  Many 
would  buy  suoh  a  hive  believing  that  the  highest  exoellenoe 
has  been  reached  and  embodied  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  hive 
merchants,  who  enjoy  a  good  trade  in  the  line  of  novelty  and 
improvement,  would  nave  something  ready  to  eclipse  the  stand- 
ard. The  object  aimed  at  professedly  is  to  have  ban  and  frames 
all  of  one  size,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  moved  from  one  hive 
to  another.  What  width  and  depth  should  the  standard  hive 
be  ?  is  the  question  presented  to  bee-keepers.  Though  I  do  not 
use  frames  at  all,  I  hope  our  friends  wul  not  be  offended  if  I 
suggest  that  the  proposed  standard  hive  should  contain  8000 
oubic  inohes  of  space.  A  hive  of  less  siie  than  this  would 
cripple  the  productive  powers  of  bees  in  honey  seasons.  The 
time  is  not  very  remote  when  intelligent  ^^iaxians  will  unite  in 
pioseribing  and  condemning  the  small  domieileB  so  extensively 
used  as  hives.  Tiie  great  bulk  of  the  bar-frame  hives  now  in 
use  will  be  looked  on  as  mere  playthings,  and  not  as  storehouses 
for  honey.  If  honey  or  honeycomb  be  the  thing  sought— the 
tumrnvm  bonum  in  bee-keeping  —  the  productive  or  laying 
powers  of  queens  should  guide  us  in  our  search  lor  hives  of 
proper  sises.  I  have  read  of  the  large  hives  of  Poland  sending 
off  swarms  so  numerous  in  bees  that  they  nvpeared  on  the  wing 
like  a  black  cloud,  shading  all  beneath  them.  A  swarm  last 
year  from  Mr.  G^rge  Campbell's  large  hive  weighed  9i  lbs. 
before  it  was  hived.  A  swarm  weighing  9^  lbs.  would  contain 
neariy  60,000  workers. 

Shape  as  well  as  size  should  be  well  considered  before  any 
standard  platform  be  adopted.  A  hive  20  inches  long,  15  inohes 
broad,  and  10  inches  deep  would  contain  8000  cubic  inches,  and 
be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  approach  to  a  model  bar-fnoner. 
By  having  the  hive  longer  than  broad  there  would  be  less  like- 
lihood of  having  brood  in  the  outside  combs  which  would  be 
farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  hive.  In  square  hives  the  brood 
reaches  the  outside  combs  almost  as  soon  as  it  does  the  edges  of 
the  middle  combs.  If  the  outside  combs  are  only  once  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  no  bars  of  pure  honeycomb  oan  be  obtained 
from  them ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  havmg  twelve  or  fourteen 
bars  in  hives  instead  of  ten  bars.  Mr.  Hale  of  Eedington, 
Haverhill,  Suffolk,  has  lately  informed  me  that  he  is  making 
ten  hives  of  twenty  bars  in  each,  and  these  are  to  be  used  as 
tests  in  two  senses :  First,  to  ascertain  if  such  hives  are  better 
than  smaller  hives ;  and  secondly,  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  strength  ^ 
to  common  and  Ligurian  bees.  He  means  to  put  five  swarms  of 
each  sort  of  bees  in  these  hives  and  place  them  side  by  side  in 
his  garden,  allowing  all  respectable  people  to  visit  the  garden 
and  see  for  themselves  what  an  honest  effort  will  do  in  helping 
to  settle  these  interesting  and  important  questions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  season  of  1876  will  be  a  favourable 
one  for  honey-gathering,  and  enable  Mr.  Hale  to  offer  to  Uie 
bee-keeping  community  a  valuable  contribution  of  results  from 
the  projected  experiment.  So  far  as  one  can  see  the  trial 
between  the  Ligurian  and  common  bees  will  be  as  fair  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  make  it :  but  in  case  of  the  large  vermu 
smaller  hives  the  trial  will  not  be  so  fair  and  complete,  for  the 
swarms  will  be  all  of  a  siae  the  first  year.  In  a  contest  between 
large  and  small  hives  stocks  should  be  chosen  and  placed  in  the 
arena,  five  large  and  fivo  small;  and  whenever  and  wherever 
such  a  contest  comes  off  in  a  honey  season,  the  results,  over- 
whelming in  their  nature,  will  be  on  the  siae  of  the  big  hives. 
But  why  harp  on  this  string  so  often  and  so  long  ?  Because  this 
question  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  in  bee-k 
and  because  it  is  touched  by  the  question  put  to  the  n 
viz..  What  shall  the  size  be  of  the  standard  bar-framer  ? 

Very  often  it  Is  said  that  large  hives  are  desirable  in  good 
localities  and  undesirable  in  poor  localities  for  honey,  lam 
unable  to  see  the  force  of  suc^  statements.  Strong  horses  and 
good  cows  are  better  in  any  locality  than  worse  or  wesAcer 
animals ;  and  so  large  strong  hives  do  far  more  work  in  any 
locality  than  smaller  families  of  bees.  This  neighbourhood  is 
not  a  good  one  for  bees,  but  if  it  were  muoh  worse  than  it  ia^I 
would  still  keep  large  hives.  The  place  for  small  hives  is  where 
no  honey  can  be  found  at  all :  by  confining  bees  in  small  oabiUis 
UssleecBng  will  be  neesssary  in  poverty-etriekin  localities;  but 
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whenver  honey  oan  be  gathered,  let  those  who  want  Urge 
htfyeste  of  it  keep  hives  of  great  powers  and  capaoities. — 

A.  PXTTIQBIW.  

BXTBAOTED  HONET  vebsus  COMB  HONET. 

Bbbukiko  the  Bnbjeot  of  my  last  commnnioatlon  on  this  point, 
I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  bee-keepers  are  agreed  as  to 
the  superiority  of  noney  in  the  comb  to  that  whioh  is  extracted 
from  the  oomb  by  whatever  process,  and  that  oor  efforts  should 
be  mainly  oonfined  to  the  prodsction  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  purest  honeycomb  in  saleable  form. 

A  letter  forwarded  to  me  from  your  office,  approving  of  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  asks  for  information  as  to  tiie  shape  and 
size  of  boxes.  At  this  moment  my  eye  is  resting  on  a  descrip- 
tion with  figures  of  the  "  American  International  Hive,"  as 
patented  and  sold  by  H.  A.  King  &  Go.,  New  York.  It  oontains 
thirty-two  honey  boxes,  some  of  whioh  are  arranged  over  the 
hive,  and  the  rest  are  piled  up  at  each  side,  having  communica- 
tion bv  means  of  holes  with  the  hive  itself.  Bejecting  twenty- 
four  of  these  small  boxes^those  I  mean  whioh  are  adapted  to 
the  sides— there  remain  eight  resting  on  the  top  board.  Each 
of  these  eight  boxes  is  large  enough  to  contain  two  thick  combs 
6  inches  high  and  6  inches  long.  I  further  observe  that  each 
box  is  constructed  as  a  frame,  having  glass  in  front  and  at  the 
sides.  Nothing  can  be  imagmed  neater  or  more  handy  and 
attractive.  When  filled  witn  honeycomb  these  boxes  would 
oommand  purchasers  anywhere,  and  create  a  market  at  onoe 
wherever  offered  for  sale.  Methlnks,  however,  they  are  too 
small  for  our  needs  in  this  country.  In  my  former  paper  I  re- 
commended four  boxes  instead,  which,  of  course,  would  hold 
double  the  quantity  of  honey ;  but  a  slie  between  would  per- 
haps be  most  suitable.  This  would  give  room  for  six  such  boxes 
of  very  convenient  size.  The  oommunloation  between  these 
boxes  and  the  hive  below  should  be  by  narrow  passages,  juit 
wide  enough  to  allow  free  movement  to  the  worker  bees,  and  to 
them  alone.  In  bar-and-f rame  hives  they  can  be  made  exactly 
to  correspond  with  the  soaoes  between  the  combs  below,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

I  am  trying  to  obtain  a  sample  hive  from  New  York  complete 
for  trial  next  summer :  but  any  person  with  ordinary  mechuiioal 
powers  and  a  few  tools  could  construct  his  own  boxes,  or  have 
them  constructed  by  any  carpenter,  quite  sufficiently  perfect 
for  his  purpose.  I  am  well  aware  tnere  is  nothing  new  in  this 
management,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  many  years  our  great 
be6-keepen  have  been  going  on  a  different  track,  following  the 
craving  of  the  public  at  honey  shows  for  something  striking  and 
grand.  It  now  appears  by  general  complaint  that  the  huge 
supers  which  it  has  been  tne  fashion  to  vrocure,  never  mind  at 
what  coflt  of  honesty  and  straightforward  dealing,  are  not  paying. 
Bo  aftet  all  "honesty  i>  the  best  polioy."  It  cannot  be  amiss, 
therefore,  to  lead  our  friends  back  into  better  ways  among  the 
good  old  paths,  and  certain  I  am  that  none  will  regret  adoptinff 
a  BvBtein  of  honey-getting  whioh  in  the  long  run  will  be  founa 
to  be  the  most  proiitable. 

It  itf  ourious  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  I  should  have  read  so  differ- 
ently the  voices  from  America  on  the  subject  of  the  '*  extractor  " 
■ad  run'  honey ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  different  voices,  and  he 
and  I  are  both  right  in  our  different  views  of  the  matter.  It  may 
be  thiit  in  some  parts  of  the  great  western  land  run  honey  and 
the  extractor  are  popular.  There  is  something  ohiurming  to  ibe 
ear,  if. not  to  the  sight,  to  hear  of  15411bs.  being  taken  from 
five  boxes,  and  again  of  "  600  lbs.  of  comb  honev  and  185  gallons 
extracted  from  forty-four  stocks/'  &o.  But  from  oUier  parts 
of  the  country  come  voices  telling  equally  of  quantity  but 
lamrtiting  the  quality,  and  raving  especially  over  the  glut  in  the 
market  which  has  snpervenea.  I  say,  Let  us  go  in  for  quantity 
if  you  like,  but  let  us  look  mainly  to  the  quality  of  our  honey, 
for  quantitv,  if  of  inferior  food,  soon  palls  on  the  appetite  and 
daxnages  the  market;  but  honeycomh  of  excellent  quality  ia 
like  those  more  delicate  sweetmeats  whose  enjoyment  only 
creates  a  heathier  appetite  for  them,  and  consequentlyinoreases 
their  sale  year  by  year.    Sat  verhum  aapi&rUi.'—B.  Sb  W. 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Sawdust  vob  Fowls  (T.  W,  B.).— 'The  obj«etioii  to  Bswdnst  Ii  that  it  if 
sa  IndlgeetiU*  nibitanoe,  that  it  fills  op  the  >pM«  that  thonld  be  oooapled 
bj  noiUBhfaig  food,  end  that  It  1b  not  oepeUe  of  biing  groond  in  the  giuieird. 
Another  objeetion  !•  that  It  remelni  nnohenged,  censing  greet  dleoomloai, 
and  ihdoeing  exoateiTe  drinking.  There  ie  little  to  oondemn  in  Its  nee  if  It 
Is  only  for  the  poipose  of  deanlineie  in  a  honee,  bat  It  ie  rwj  iniorione 
where  the  food  is  thrown  down  on  it  end  the  birds  plek  it  up  with  their  food. 
Xhii  Is  eepeeieUy  the  ease  at  exhibitions.  It  is  only  where  it  is  nnaToldeble 
that  the  fowls  swallow  it.  Instinct  is  strong  in  them,  end  forbids  them  to 
pick  up  snything  so  injorions.    It  is  as  good  for  human  beings  as  for  fowls. 

OixABT  Hn  PacxzNa  HxBsxLr  (M.  S.).— Your  Oenaiy,  elthoogh  epperentJy 
beelthy,  mey  be  nneeqr  and  saflering  from  e  heated  steteof  the  Uood  through 
being  kept  in  e  warm  room,  or  she  msy,  perebenoe,be  troaUedwithpertsites, 
whiflli  to  en  onpreetised  ej%  would  not  be  noticeable.  The  pensltes  ere  of 
the  bog  species,  diminntiTC  in  sisc,  bat  vary  In  eoloar  ecoording  to  ege.  This 
kind  of  Terrain  aceomnletes  Tcry  feet  daxingthe  Geneiy  brsediag  esesontaiid 
see  troaUesome  eostomers  to  get  zld  of .    xhe  annoying  natiue  of  the  red 
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the  bird  gndoelly  dry  in  a  eege  before  the  fire.  Whei 
it  to  another  cage,  end  sceld  end  cicease  theft  too 
from.    If  after  the  opciatioo  of  weahisg  yoo  find  th< 


mites,  as  they  ere  celled,  eaasc  birds  to  peck  themsclTcs  mnch,  espedeUy 
daring  night-time,  when  the  bags  lesTC  their  hennU  to  feed  upon  the  Ufa 
blood  of  the  birds.  In  dey-iime  the  termin  mostly  keep  to  thdr  heonte— the 
ercTioes  of  the  eege— snd  it  is  there  they  may  be  foand.  In  the  first  piece 
wesh  the  bird  well  with  soep  end  lokewenn  water,  oslng  a  psrtly  wom-oofe 
sheving  brash  for  the  pnrpose,  or  a  piece  of  old  flannel.  Dont  be  afreld  of 
applying  soap  pretty  freely  to  parley  ito  feethers  daring  washing.  Binaa 
afterwards  in  dean  warm  water.  Extract  or  dab  oat  as  mach  of  the  moistare 
as  yoa  can  from  the  feathers  with  a  maslln  or  cambric  doth,  and  then  leS 
beforethefire.  When  snffleiently dry remora 
md  cicease  theft  yoa  haye  remored  the  Urd 

opciatioo  of  washing  yoa  find  the  bird  continnee  to  peck 

itself,  dose  it  with  a  drop  of  castor  oil,  after  whioh  let  it  hare  betwixt  the 
wires  of  the  cegc  a  piece  of  salt  (no  soger,  nleeee),  which  wiU  act  as  a  blood- 
porifier.  Sapply  a  bath  daily;  and  as  early  In  approaehfaig  fpiing  as  yo« 
peraclTe  the  dendeUon  root  shooting  forth  lU  heed  in  sheltered  sitoationa 
let  yoor  bird  hate  some  to  eat.  The  mixtnre  of  the  four  kinds  of  seeds  yoa 
name  will  be  beet  for  the  bird ;  only  in  the  ptoee  of  the  rape,  which  probaUy 
yoo  mey  not  hate  seelded,  and  which  mey  be  of  the  laigc  black  kind,  eob- 
stitate  it  for  that  known  as  sommer  rape,  or  otherwise  In  i 
small  hempeeed. 
Is  Tasy  injorioos  to  yoang  1 
Urd's  foontein. 

Baa  JouaxAL  (J.  r.).— There  Is  not  one  pobUshed. 

HoxxT  WnoE  {A  Straw  fi<M).— This  is  osoaUy  called  mead,  it  may  be 
thas  made :—**  To  a  gallon  of  water  pot  8  lbs.  of  honey  and  1  lb.  of  soger; 
boil  for  an  boor,  pat  in  the  whitce  of  roar  eggs  to  clarify,  and  skim  it  qoita 
deer  whilst  boiling;  then  pot  it  into  a  elean  tab,  aad  let  It  etand  for  a  week, 
patting  in  a  toeet  with  honey  to  meke  it  work;  then  ton  it,  pot  in  the  pecle 
of  three  or  f oar  lemons,  let  it  stand  for  a  month,  and  then  if  it  is  not  soflld- 
ently  fine  pat  In  more  hooey,  aad  let  it  stand  longer."  We  do  not  know  tba 
machine  joa  mention. 

YaoBTABUi  Hiaaow  Pbbsxbts  (D.  D.).— The  common  otsI  yeUow-froited 


▼e  seaioeo,  ana  wnicn  mey  dc  ox  tne  leigc  uacx  sua,  eao- 

at  known  as  sommer  rape,  or  otherwise  In  ite  place  sapply 

The  laige  black  rape  seed  Is  veiy  draetic  and  heating,  and 

I  to  yoang  birds  onless  scalded.    Keep  a  roety  nail  in  the 


is  as  good  as  any  for  the  porpoee.  The  seeds  and  rind  being  removed,  boU 
the  flesh  with  veiy  little  water,  edding  lemon  peel  to  give  a  flavoor,  and 
soger  according  to  the  eweetnees  desired. 


OAMDaa  SQOAaa.  Loasoo. 
LaLfl«Sr4(r  M.;  Umg.V»^V  W.;  Alftitada, 111 leet. 
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cue 

ISth.— IVoety,  with  an  onosoally  white  fog  (for  London);  doll  afternoon 

•now  at  6  p Jf . ;  a  doody  night 
18th.— Snow  everywhere  bdow,  and  dense  heavy  doods  above;  bright  bf 

noon ;  fine  afternoon :  very  doody  at  night. 
14th.~8now  on  groond,  and  leaden-eoloiued  doods  aboTc;  very  daU  aU 

day ;  thawing  a  Uttle. 
Uth.— Veiy  doU  eUday  bat  no  fall;  cddar  towards  night 
10th.— Fair,  bat  veiy  cold  and  doll,  soon  deering  oif ;  a  bright  frosty  day,  the 

fineet  we  have  had  for  some  weeks. 
17th.— A  v«y  thick  fog  In  morning,  bat  soon  dearer,  foUoved  hj  a  danap 

disagreeable  dsy ;  thawing  fast  at  night 
18th.— Snow  all  gone  daring  the  night;  rather  doU  and  dark  at  9  am.,  eon 

shining  brightly  before  11.80 ;  remainderof  the  dey  beentifolly  brigfaft. 

almost  spring-like,  and  the  stsrs  very  bright  at  night— Q.  J.  Stmohb. 
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Tbx  market  is  amply  sapplied  with  all  Unds  of  goods,  and 
rally  bdow  the  aversge,  bosfniss  still  keeping  inactive. 


cES^i-_ 

—     •     "  *  ..  lb.  0 

...lb.  8 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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NOTES  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

UNBAB  BEGENT,  with  Walker's  Early 
Begent,  Walker's  Improyed  Begent,  Pater- 
son's  Begent,  Prince  Begent,  and  nobody 
knows  how  many  other  alituea  the  York 
Begent — the  old  true  variety — is  found 
nnder;  it  is  one  of  the  most  nsefal  of 
Potatoes,  combining  heavy  cropping,  hard- 
iness of  plant,  size  without  coarseness  of 
tuber,  good  cooking  qualities,  with  full 
flavour,  and  it  is  a  good  keeper.  It  is  a 
staple  kind— unsurpassed  for  bulk  combined  with  quality, 
and  is  justly  popular  for  field  or  market  purposes. 

Otiier  qualifications  than  bulk  and  fair  quality  are  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  a  garden  Potato.  Size  is  of  some 
moment,  but  it  must  not  approach  to  coarseness ;  the 
tubers  should  be  uniform,  with  few  that  are  small  and 
nnuseable.  Appearance  is  all- potent;  a  Potato  suitable 
for  a  gentleman's  table  must  be  very  regular  in  outlioe, 
have  a  good  clear  skin,  and  the  eyes  few  and  even  with 
the  sunace.  Then  it  must  not  be  **  sad,"  but  dry  and 
mealy,  firee  from  fibre,  core,  or  discoloration  of  flesh, 
and  uiould  possess  a  flavour  so  extremely  delicate  as  not 
to  be  distasteful  to  refined  palates.  In  growth  it  must 
be  dwarf,  having  stiff  short  haulm,  and  the  produce 
must  ripen  early.  Of  that  type  are  Mr.  Fenn's  pro- 
ductions— ^models  of  what  Potatoes  should  be  for  garden 
cultivation. 

Of  late  years  many  people  have  been  smitten  with  the 
disease  of  *'  Potato  craze."  Wonderful  things  were  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Paterson's  seedlings,  but 
only  one  of  note  is  left — ^Victoria,  unless,  indeed,  we  ad- 
mit the  claims  of  Bovinia,  the  biggest  and  ugliest,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  worthless  of  Potatoes.  Then  there 
has  been  an  invasion  of  American  Potatoes,  those  intro- 
ductions with  which  we  have  bean  favoured  with  of  late 
years. 

The  objeet  of  all  enterprise  in  Potatoes  would  appear 
to  be  to  increase  size  and  quality,  and  justly  so,  for  to 
add  size  without  corresponding  goodness  is  to  take  a  step 
backward,  which  will  require  at  least  two  steps  to  bring 
in  advance  of  the  starting  point.  Now,  we  have  in  the 
American  kinds  a  bulk  which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the 
most  hopeful  aspirant ;  but  Potatoes  to  take  with  con- 
sumers must  have  useful  cooking  qualities — mealiness  and 
good  flavour.  Which  of  the  American  varieties  possess 
these  qualities?  The  earlies?  None  that  I  havo  tried 
(luidto  those  these  remarks  must  be  held  io  apply)  possess 
them  in  a  degree  approaching  our  older  sorts.  Early 
Bose  is  certainly  a  prodigious  cropper,  but  even  in  light 
soils  with  high  culture  it  is  waxy,  and  is  neither  pleasant 
to  look  at  nor  tempting  to  eat.  Extra  Early  Vermont  is 
Tery  much  superior  to  Early  Bose,  finer  in  form  and 
regularity  of  outline,  and  superior  in  cooking  quality  to 
it,  resembling  our  kidney-shaped  earlies  more  than  any 
otiier  American  kind,  also  in  ffood  cooking  properties,  and 
is  besides  very  productive,  but  exhibiting  no  improve- 
ment over  Myatt's  Prolific  or  Yeitoh's  Ashleaf,  but  rather 
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inferiority,  and   it   is  needlessly  extending   names   to 
retain  it. 

Of  second  earlies  Brownell's  Beauty  (Vermont  Beauty) 
is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  with  strong  short  haulm,  and 
for  so  large  a  tuber  is  fine-looking,  the  eyes  not  being  so 
deep  as  in  the  old  *'  Gups  "  or  Bed-skinned  Flourball.  In 
quality  second-rate  will  accurately  satisfy  its  claims, 
though  as  a  baking  Potato  I  am  informed  (for  I  cannot 
appreciate  a  "  roasted  tater  ")  that  it  is  first-rate.  Snow- 
flake  is  a  great  advance  in  appearance,  being  very  hand- 
some and  noble-looking,  the  eyes  very  little  depressed, 
with  a  elear  wMte  skin*  great  regularity  in  the  tubers, 
large  and  even-sized,  and  in  flavour  and  good  cooking 
properties  running  very  close  for  equality  our  Dons, 
Bocks,  and  Begents,  *']>unbar  Begent"  not  excepted, 
whilst  for  cropping  it  is  the  equal  of  any  of  those.  Its 
size  is  too  large  for  a  gentleman's  table,  but  for  market 
purposes  it  wm  no  doubt  put  forth  the  claims,  which  are 
justified  by  its  merits. 

Late  American  kinds  I  have  represented  by  Late  Bose, 
which  is  large,  even  in  form,  and  shallow-eyed,  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  kidney,  and 
too  long  to  have  a  good  appearance  at  table.  Excelsior 
is  a  handsome  flattish-round  sort,  not  remarkable  for 
cropping,  but  possesses  good  cooking  qualities.  Willard 
as  I  nave  it  is  a  round-flattish  kind,  of  a  very  even  useable 
size,  deep  pink  in  colour  of  skin,  and  mssetted,  very  white 
in  fle(^,  cooking  well  late  in  the  season. 

Not  one  of  those  mentioned  surpass  our  Foushs,  Blues  * 
(Skerry),  Flukes,  Fortyfolds,  White  Dons,  White  Bocks, 
or  Begents  in  those  essentials  of  productiveness  and  quality 
which  meet  acceptance  with  growers  and  consumers.  Of 
field  or  winter  kinds  I  have  a  number  which  I  must, 
curioAty  being  satisfied,  discard  for  want  of  room,  expe-« 
rience  having  shown  to  demonstration  that  large  autumn 
and  winter  kinds  in  the  highly-manured  soUs  of  gardens 
attain  to  a  size  and  coarseness  prejudicial  to  their  appear- 
ance and  use  as  compared  with  the  same  sorts  grown 
under  the  best  stimulating  culture  of  the  farm,  to  which 
they  will  be  relegated.  Snowflake,  however,  does  not 
exMbit  the  coarseness  of  other  kinds,  and  will  therefore 
be  retained.  I  will  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  Bector 
of  Woodstock,  Early  Market,  and  Bountiful. 

Bector  of  Woodstock  is  a  second  early,  flattish  round 
in  form,  with  a  white  slightly  mssetted  skin ;  tubers  of 
medium  size,  as  even  in  size  as  they  are  regular  in  form, 
boiling  excellently,  very  floury  and  very  delicate  in  flavour ; 
it  is  a  good  cropper,  ripening'Off  early,  and  is  not  liable 
to  disease.  But  this,  like  most  of  the  second  earlies,  if 
planted  late  succumbs  to  disease.  It  has  a  dwarf  and 
very  compact  haulm. 

Bountiful  is  a  second  early  red  kidney,  is  a  very  finely- 
formed  tuber,  almost  without  eyes,  very  round  for  a 
kidney,  rather  long  and  pointed,  and  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  possesses  when  cooked  great  drjrness,  with  a 
peculiarly  delicate  nutty  flavour.  The  haulm  is  short, 
and  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  even-sized  tubers. 

Early  Market*  a  first  early,  flattish-round  in  form; 
eyes  slightly  depressed;  skin  yellowish,  slightly  mssetted, 
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hftTing  a  very  huidsome  appearanoe.  It  is  tbtj  mealy  when 
cooked,  and  of  the  finest  flavonr.  The  tnbera  attain  to  a  good 
Bi'ze,  exhibiting  remarkable  evenneBfl,  and  are  freely  prodaoed. 
The  hanlm  is  very  short,  shorter  than  any  other,  and  very  dis- 
similar to  any  I  know. 

So  thoroughly  satisfied  am  I  with  the  sterling  merit  of  those 
three  kinds,  that  I  shall  add  with  every  eonfidenee  Early 
White  Kidney,  eertsin  that  it  will  prove  a  fitting  companion 
for  Early  Market  in  first  earlies.  Not  the  least  advantage 
these  kinds  possess  over  older  sorts  is  their  refosal  in  highly 
manured  soil  to  grow  into  coarseness.  Considering  their  ex- 
tnmely  fine  appearance,  high  quality,  and  fertility,  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  long  mn  of  popolarity  for  garden  culture ; 
whilst  for  field  cultivation  against  kinds  of  their  own  season 
I  feel  certain  they  would  compare  favourably,  but  to  compare 
them  with  Begents  is  the  equal  of  comparing  a  mountain  sheep 
with  a  Leicester.  There  is  room  enough  for  Early  Market, 
Bountiful,  and  Bector  of  Woodstock  from  June  to  November, 
at  which  season  Dunbar  Begent  is  at  beet  a  waxy  lump. 

Taming  from  the  newer  to  older  sorts,  Myatt*s  ProUfie 
Aehleaf  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf  are  the  best  of  the  forms  of  this 
t^pe,  being  good  alike  for  frame  or  forcing  purposes  as  for 
garden  culture ;  whilst  as  a  second  early  I  am  run  out,  de- 
signedly, of  every  eort  but  the  Lapstone,  to  follow  which  there 
is  no  better  than  Yiotoria,  sometimes  called  **  The  Queen." 
As  well  may  "  Dunbar  Begent "  be  called  **  The  King.'* 

I  must  crave  a  few  words  on  disease.  The  fungus  came 
upon  us  very  early  last  year  in  the  form  of  the  *'  curL"  The 
curl  caused  considerable  alarm  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  For  this 
grsnd  curl  discovery,  advancing  us  no  nearer  a  remedy  for  the 
disease  than  did  the  offering  and  withholding  by  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Earl  Cathcart's  £100  prize,  a  gold 
medal  was  justly  given  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 
What  a  reward  science  obtains  aa  compared  with  practice  I 
(Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  non-recognition  of  sdenoe.) 
Fraotice  was  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  of  Edin- 
burgh so  far  back  as  1806,  who  was  not  only  cognisant  of  the 
new  disease,  but  ready  with  a  remedy — viz.,  employing  aa 
ceed-stock  unripe  tubers,  and  which,  it  is  curious  to  note,  waa 
one  of  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  that  disease  so 
disastrous  to  the  Potato  crop  of  1845  and  subsequently. 
Science  in  this  instance  verifies  but  does  not  advance  praetiee ; 
and  as  the  resting  spore  is  found  to  exist  in  the  tuber  tissue, 
it  is  vsin  to  hope  for  any  remedy  other  than  preventing  the 
spore  from  obtaining  a  hold  of  the  tuber  and  manifesting  itaelf 
in  *<  curl."  This  is  secured  by  taking-up  the  seed-stock  when 
full  sized  but  with  the  skin  barely  set.  The  ripening  process, 
which  gives  the  tubers  their  esteemed  farinaceous  quality, 
just  commencing  is  thereby  stayed,  and  we  obtain  produce 
through  which  the  mycelial  threads  of  the  fungus  have  not  run, 
whilst  the  tubers  are  for  every  purpose  of  growth  better  than 
ripened  sets,  giving  the  most  healthy  and  productive  plants. 

Practice  has  also  shown  that  seed  had  from  a  colder  or  more 
northerly  dim  ate  gives  a  stronger  sturdier  growth  of  plant, 
increased  yield,  and  higher  quality  than  is  obtained  from  seed 
had  from  a  wanner  climate.  Those  who  have  had  seed 
Potatoes  from  Scotland  for  growth  in  the  wanner  parts  of 
England  will  have  had  gratifying  proof  of  this.  Change  of 
soil  also  exerts  considerable  influence  on  vegetable  growth, 
and  in  none  more  than  the  Potato,  and  it  is  from  these  at- 
tentions to  the  result  of  practice  that  we  may  expect  freedom 
from  disease  in  Potatoes,  of  whiclr  I  had  none  free  the  last 
I  eat  on  in  earlies  or  second  earlies,  except  Bountiful,  nor  can  I 
say  the  crop  has  been  good  or  of  high  quality. — Yobk  Bboknt. 


LILIUM  AUBATUM  BOWING. 

Mb.  McIntosh  of  Duneevan,  Oatlands  Park,  haa  ripened  in 
his  garden  some  seeds  of  those  noble  plants  of  the  Lilinm 
auratum,  of  which  we  published  a  drawing  in  our  No.  757. 
Seedlings  may  be  easily  raised ;  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Douglaa 
at  Loxford  Hall  had  so  propagated  this  Lily  we  asked  him  for 
some  relative  information.    He  replies  as  follows : — 

**  I  had  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  L.  auratum,  which 
appeared  amongst  a  lot  of  bulbs  that  had  been  received  direct 
from  Japan ;  and  wishing  to  increase  the  stock  of  it  more 
quickly  than  by  the  usual  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs,  one  of 
the  best  fiowers  was  selected  and  the  stigma  dusted  with  pollen 
from  the  anthers  of  the  same  flower.  In  due  time  a  fine  pod 
of  seed  was  obtained,  which  ripened  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.   The  seeds  were  shaken  out  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  lutil 


April ;  they  were  then  sown  in  6  or  7-inch  pots,  and  the  best 
compost  is  one  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  with  a  little  leaf  mould. 
The  pots  were  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the 
mould  waa  made  quite  level;  on  this  the  seeds  were  sown, 
covering  over  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  mould.  The 
pots  were  then  placed  in  a  hotbed  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
along  with  some  pots  of  Gladiolus  seeds.  In  two  weeks  the 
Gladioluses  were  quite  np  or  fast  appearing  aboveground,  but  no 
signs  of  the  young  Lilies.  Week  after  week  passed  and  the 
Gladioluses  made  rapid  progress,  but  still  no  young  Lilies.  The 
pots  were  examined,  and  the  seeds  were  quite  fresh.  We  kept 
the  soil  moist,  and  the  pots  were  moved  about  in  cold  framea 
all  the  season  until  the  following  April— twelve  months  from 
sowing  the  seeds.  They  were  still  fresh,  and  when  the  pota 
were  sgain  placed  in  heat  the  young  plants  appeared.  They 
made  nice  little  bulbs  the  same  season,  and  have  been  now 
potted  off.  With  liberal  treatment  they  will  flower  in  three 
or  four  years.** 

NOTES  FBOM  MT  GARDEN  IN  1875. 

YEaETABLES. 

If  I  could  look  with  some  little  degree  of  aatisfaetion  on  my 
little  greenhouse  during  the  past  season  it  waa  very  different 
in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  garden.  It  was  not  merely 
the  plague  of  weeds  which  daily  annoyed  me,  and  for  which 
I  could  find  no  remedy,  but  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
season  interfered  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops. 
Peaa,  for  example,  what  a  plague  they  were !  and  yet  I  went 
in  for  a  good  many  sorts,  hoping  to  gain  some  experience  of 
their  value ;  but  the  early  sorts  were  completely  spoiled  by  the 
drying  winds  of  April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June,  while 
the  wet  of  July  sent  the  later  varieties  growing  at  such  a  rate 
that  *'  Jack  and  the  Peastalk  "  might  have  been  substituted 
for  the  old  familiar  Beanstalk,  and  aa  a  consequence  the  crop 
waa  considerably  diminished.  The  sticks  were  not  tall  enough 
for  the  Peas,  which  hung  about  in  moat  admired  disorder. 
Of  thoae  which  I  had  the  following  notea  were  what  I  waa 
enabled  to  make. 

Emerald  Gem.— Thia  haa  fully  borne  out  its  previous  good 
character ;  nor  can  I  at  all  understand  why  it  should  bs  con- 
sidered the  same  as  Danecroft  Blval,  for  if  there  were  no  other 
distinction  its  very  robust  growth  would  surely  distinguish  it 
from  that  variety  which  was  always  described  as  delicate  in 
flavour  and  is  excellent. 

Bijou  (Suttons).— An  early  dwarf  Pea  of  the  Little  Gem 
type ;  and  aa  that  variety  has  considerably  run  out  it  will  be 
of  great  value  in  replacmg  it  Besidea,  the  pods  are  larger 
and  better  filled. 

Pint  Crop  Blue.^A  second  early,  diatinet,  blue  wrinkled 
Pea.    Flavour  good. 

Bett  of  AU  (Maclean).— I  am  further  confirmed  by  thia 
season's  experience  that  there  is  no  Pea  for  a  general  crop 
superior,  if  equal,  to  this  for  an  amateur.  Its  length  is  about 
what  we  want— 8  feet,  so  that  we  do  not  require  very  toll 
stakes.  How  far  it  will  bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Turner's 
new  Pea  Dr.  Maclean  I  do  not  know ;  but  all  that  I  have  seen 
of  the  latter,  and  all  one  hears,  makea  it  clear  that  it  ia  a  Pea 
of  first-rate  excellence. 

Oiant  Emerald  Marrow  (Suttons).— This  ia  without  doubt  a 
grand  Pea ;  and  although,  as  I  have  said,  the  wet  season  at 
the  time  it  comes  in— end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  pre- 
vented  one*s  forming  a  thorough  estimate  of  it,  yet  its  qualities 
are  undoubted.  It  is  very  prolific ;  the  pods  fill  well,  contain- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  peas,  which  boil  a  beautiful  green  colour 
and  are  of  excellent  fiavour,  a  quality  in  which  some  of  the 
new  varieties  are  considerably  wanting. 

G.  F.  Wilson.— k  very  fine  Pea  of  the  Yeitch*s  Perfection 
type,  and,  like  it,  possessing  the  qualities  of  productiveness 
and  good  flavour. 

Dueheti  of  Edinburgh  (Suttons).— A  very  handsome,  prolific, 
and  good-flavoured  Pea.  Its  height  ought  to  be  about  5  feet, 
but  this  year  it  ran  up  to  6  and  7 ;  and  in  a  dry  season  I 
believe  it  will  be  very  valuable. 

Besides  these  I  had  four  small  packets  sent  me  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Laxton  of  his  new  Peas.  From  so  small  a  quantity  one 
can  hardly  judge  the  value  of  a  new  Pea;  but  of  the  four. 
Unique  and  Dr.  Hogg,  the  former  a  dwarf  Pea  and  the  latter 
a  green  wrinkled  one,  Fcemed  to  be  very  promising. 

From  Peas  one  naturally  turns  to  Potatoes ;  and  bad  aa  the 
season  was,  I  conaider  myself  to  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate.   The  early  sorts  in  my  garden  turned  out  very  well. 
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I  planted  LeeU  Early  Hammersmith,  It  again  proved  to  be 
a  valnable  kind,  most  probably  a  seleotei  strain  of  the  Ashleaf, 
bat  more  robast,  and  the  flayoor  eqnally  good. 

Rector  of  Woodstock  (Fenn).— Uafortanately  this  promising 
yariety  with  me  was  very  maeh  attaeked  by  the  disease — more 
86  than  any  kind  I  grew  this  year.  I  have  found  it  so  for  two 
years,  and  hope  on  a  third  trial  I  may  be  more  fortunate.  I 
atn  the  more  sorprised  at  this,  as  Mr.  Fenn,  I  see,  says  it  has 
been  very  free  from  disease,  and  yet  my  soil  is  not  heayy. 

Snowflake, — Without  doubt,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes, 
the  only  one  of  the  Tankees  worth  growing.  It  again  did  very 
well  with  me,  and  we  all  pronounced  its  flavour  to  be  good, 
while  in  colour  it  well  deserves  its  name.  Some  have  a  fear 
of  its  degenerating :  for  two  seasons  I  have  found  it  good. 

The  following  kinds  were  grown  in  a  field  of  sandy  soil — 

Lapstone. — ^I  ean  in  no  way  alter  my  opinion  of  this  Potato 
— ^that  for  flavour  there  is  none  to  equal  it.  It  wants  more 
robustnees,  as  it  is  liable  to  disease. 

Hundredfold  Fluke.—l  have  found  this,  as  before,  but  little 
affected  with  disease ;  and  although  not  to  my  own  taste  quite 
AS  to  quality,  it  is  much  liked  by  some  of  ns. 

Bed-akin  Flourball,— Thin  again  has  proved,  notwithstanding 
the  season,  a  very  excellent  kind  for  the  purpose  for  which  I 
use  it— baking,  and  it  certainly  resists  the  attacks  of  disease 
better  than  most  kinds. 

Victoria, — I  can  say  nothing  better  of  this  than  what  is 
written  to  me  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  seedsmen—**  The 
Victorias  you  send  are  splendid ;  we  have  nothing  like  them 
about  here.'* 

I  also  received  from  the  Messrs.  Button  of  Beading  a  sample 
of  their  new  kidney  Potato  Magnum  Bonum.  It  boiled  well 
and  was  of  good  flavour,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  judge  of  it 
this  year  by  growing  it  under  my  own  eye. 

I  have  this  year  again  followed  out  my  plan,  as  far  as  the 
season  would  permit  me,  both  of  planting  and  takhig  up  early ; 
and  although  not  able  to  perform  either  operation  qtdte  as  soon 
as  usual,  I  have  found  the  advantage  of  it ;  and  although  some 
of  the  Potatoes  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  ripe  when  taken  up, 
I  have  lost  veiy  few  since.  Out  of  five  sacks  of  Victorias  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  peck  of  diseased  tubers. 

I  wish  I  could  write  differently  than  I  do  of  Tomatoes,  but 
I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  growing  them.  For  now 
three  seasons  I  have  tried  it,  and  each  year  the  fi^ilure  is  more 
complete.  They  grow  well,  come  into  fruit  and  swell,  but  they 
become  attacked  with  a  disease  very  analogous  apparently  to 
that  of  the  Potato,  and  not  one  comes  to  perfection.  I  tried 
both  Conqueror  and  Excelsior,  and  the  result  was  the  same 
with  both.  That  it  is  to  be  referred  to  atmospheric  causes  is 
quite  clear,  for  I  potted  a  few  of  the  plants  from  the  same 
seed-pan  and  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse,  and  these  were 
quite  free  from  any  disease.  Many  persons  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  complained  of  the  same,  and  I  very  much  fear  the 
result  must  be  the  abandonment  of  Tomato-growing  here. 

Ononmbers  I  have  but  small  facilities  for  growing,  having 
but  one  frame,  and  so  must  confine  myself  to  one  sort.  It  is 
a  matter,  therefore,  of  some  consequence  to  me  that  I  have  a 
good  one.  This  year  I  tried  Dake  of  Gonnaught,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  very  valuable  kind,  producing  fruit  freely,  sufficiently 
long  for  any  purpose,  and  of  good  fiavour.  It  is  a  white- 
spined  variety,  and  has  a  remarkably  small  handle,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  fruit  is  fit  to  use. 

French  Beans. — Oanadian  Wonder  still  maintains  its  cha- 
racter, and  I  do  not  care  to  grow  any  other  variety  but  it.  It 
is  good  at  all  times,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  greengrocers 
on  account  of  its  fine  handsome  appearance.  It  is  also  of 
remarkably  good  flavour,  and  the  amount  it  produces  simply 
prodigious. 

In  other  vegetables  I  have  nothing  particularly  worthy  to 
record.  Some  of  the  old  standard  kinds  are  still  unsurpassed, 
but  occasionally  novelties  do  force  themselves  to  the  front, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  that  their  merits  should  be  recorded ; 
and  the  experience  of  many  will  be  most  useful,  even  although 
like  myself  their  "  diggings'*  are  but  small. — ^D.,  DeaU 


WITLOOF. 
A  NSW  and  very  excellent  vegetable  was  shown  for  the  flrst 
time  in  this  country  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  IQthinst. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  supplied  to  the  Society  by  Messrs. 
James  Garter  ds  Co.,  and  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  the 
Sotiety  al  Ghiiwiek. 


Witloof  or  Witteloof  is  Flemish,  and  signifles  White-leaf, 
from  the  plant  being  blanched  in  the  same  way  as  Seakale 
and  other  vegetables.  It  is  very  common  in  Belgium  and 
especially  about  Brussels,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  Ghicor^e 
de  Bruxelles.  It  is  blanched  and  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Seakale,  and  the  smaller  side  shoots  which  are  produced  after 
the  crown  is  cut  form  an  excellent  salad.  We  have  for  many 
years  remarked  this  excellent  vegetable  at  the  tables  of  our 
Belgian  friends  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  have 
been  surprised  that  through  the  enterprise  of  our  generally 
enterprising  seedsmen  it  has  not  sooner  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  We  have  grown  it  for  several  years  from  seed 
procured  in  Brussels,  and  found  it  to  succeed  perfectly ;  and 
now  that  it  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Garter  &  Co.,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illustration,  we 


Fig.  18.— witloof. 

shall  expect  to  see  it  become  as  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country  and  in  our  markets  as  forced  Seakale  or  forced 
Bhnbarb  ace. 

Witloof  IS  a  variety  of  the  common  Chicory  fCichorium  In- 
tybus)  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
salads,  but  is  totally  different  from  that  variety  inasmuch  as 
the  latter,  to  be  well  adapted  for  salads,  requires  to  have  a 
ftmall  midrib  and  a  thin  blade  to  the  leaf,  whereas  in  this 
'*  Chicor^e  H  grosse  racine  amelior^e"  the  great  object  is  to 
have  a  thick  and  fleshy  midrib  and  blade  so  as  to  have  it  as 
ducculent  as  possible. 

Our  mode  of  culture  has  been  to  sow  the  seed  on  good  well- 
manured  soil  in  drills  9  inches  apart  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  just  as  the  weather  per- 
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mitf ,  and  when  the  plants  ai«  strong  enough  to  thin  them  out 
to  6  or  8  inohee  apart.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in  the  end  of 
October  and  Noyember,  and  all  the  leaves  removed  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  erown ;  theee  are  then  plaoedin  ciroamstanoes  which 
are  most  convenient  for  blanching.  The  different  ways  of  doing 
this  will  be  suggested  to  people  by  the  conveniences  they  have 
at  their  disposal.  Those  who  have  a  Moshroom  hoase  may  nse 
that ;  those  who  have  not  can  plant  the  roots  in  boxes  and  pnt 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  protecting  them  from 
the  light.  The  mode  we  adopt  is  the  following,  which  we  have 
seen  in  Belgium,  and  which  will  be  the  most  convenient  for 
most  households. 

In  the  comer  of  a  cellar,  a  stable,  cow-house  or  shed  pro- 
tected from  frost,  form  a  cone  of  horse  dung  2  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  as  high  as  may  be  desired.  Outside  of  this 
place  a  layer  of  soil  on  the  floor  18  inches  wide  and  4  or  6 
inches  thick.  On  this  place  the  Chicory  in  a  row  dose  toge- 
ther, with  the  roots  towards  the  horse  dung  and  the  crowns 
just  outside  the  edge  of  the  soil.  Upon  these  put  a  second 
layer  of  soil  aad  then  another  layer  of  roots,  proceeding  in 
tms  way  till  the  top  of  the  cone  is  reached.  If  the  apartment 
is  dark  it  will  not  be  needful  to  place  any  covering  over  it,  but 
if  any  light  is  present  it  must  be  covered  with  a  mat  or  any 
other  covering,  and  this  again  enveloped  in  straw,  long  dung, 
or  any  other  Utter.  In  this  case  sticks  will  require  to  be 
stuck  into  the  cone  at  various  distances,  and  protruding  about 
9  inches  to  prevent  the  covering  from  pressing  against  the 
Witloof  when  it  begins  to  grow.  The  fermenting  mass  of  dung 
stimulates  the  roots  into  growth.  A  more  homely  way  is  to 
select  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and  dig  out  a  trench  as  for  Celery, 
in  which  plant  the  roots  in  a  row  close  together.  Let  this  be 
covered  over  with  hoops  or  branches  of  trees,  and  then  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  coat  of  long  dung.  Beakale  pots  may  also 
be  need  as  for  Seakale. 

When  the  crowns  hav#  groyfn  4  to  6  inches  in  length  they 
are  to  be  cut  ofl  in  the  same  way  as  thosa  of  9eakale  and  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in  the  cone,  which  are  to  remain 
and  to  be  kept  covered  up,  when  they  will  produ^  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  small  shoots,  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of 
excellent  salad  all  through  the  spring  months.  The  crowns 
are  to  be  stewed  in  gravy  or  in  any  other  way  that  the  taste 
of  the  household  may  desire,  and  served  in  the  same  way  as 
Seskale. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  to  every  person  who  has  a 
garden,  and  we  would  do  so  especially  to  enterprising  forcing 
gardeners,  who  may  reap  as  rich  a  reward  from  its  cultivation 
as  Mr.  Hyatt  did  1^  the  introduction  of  Bhubarb. 


said  to  belong  to  it— viz.,  that  mnsquitos  will  not  eome  within 
its  influence.— H.  T.  H. 


TBEES  ON  WHICH  MISTLETOE  GROWS. 
OBSSBvmo  in  your  issue  of  the  Idth  inst.  an  article  on  the 
Mistletoe  question,  I  thought  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
your  readers  if  I  name  a  few  trees  on  whidi  it  may  be  seen 
growing  with  us— namely,  the  conmion  Lime,  Whitethorn, 
common  Maple,  Black  Poplar,  T^ow,  wild  Crab,  and  a  variety 
of  Sycamore  seen  growing  rather  extensively  in  Canada  (one 
example  of  which  we  have  here  in  the  pleasure  grounds),  but 
the  specific  name  is  lost;  and  I  may  also  mention  that  there 
is  a  bush  of  Mistletoe  growing  out  of  one  of  Uie  standard  Apple 
trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  about  2}  feet  in  diameter,  produced 
from  seeds  inserted  in  the  bark  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
since  by  my  prsdeceesor.  The  tree  is  about  twenty  years  old 
from  the  graft*  And  as  to  the  question  of  injury  to  the  tree  on 
account  of  the  Mistletoe,  I  cap  affirm,  as  far  as  this  instance  is 
concerned,  that  the  branch  on  which  it  is  growing  is  the  most 
luxuriant  and  healthy  on  the  tree ;  how  it  may  hereafter  affect 
the  tree  remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  Limes  and  White- 
thorns more  espeoiaDy,  I  can  say  we  have  some  trees  in  tiie 
park  so  smothered  with  the  parasitic  growth,  that  at  first 
Bight  it  is  almost  diflicult  to  determine  which  is  the  parent 
plant  by  looking  at  the  upper  portions  only. — H.  W«  WABsm, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Portnumth,  WhUehureh,  Hanti. 


EuoAZiiTTUs  GLOBULUS.— In  your  paper  of  the  6th  I  see  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  tree.  At  the  Mockta  Iron  Mines,  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Bona  in  Algeria,  it  was  first  planted  eight 
years  ago,  and  with  such  beneficial  effects  that  fever  is  reduced 
very  considerably.  The  foreman  who  showed  me  over  the 
works  said  that  th^  had  not  above  one  case  of  teivBi  now 
when  formerly  they  had  four.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
company  are  planting  it  by  the  million.     Another  benefit  is 


MB.  PEABSOHi'S  NEW  PELARGONIUMS  OF  1876. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  visits  Chilwell  on  th» 
24th  of  June  or  the  2lBt  of  December,  the  Pelargoniums  wiU 
always  be  found  most  attractively  in  bloom.  It  is  impossible 
without  seeing  them  to  form  any  conception  of  the  gorge- 
ous display  which  they  make  massed  together.  Th^  bloom 
as  profusely  throughout  the  whole  winter  as  the  summer.  I 
have  seen  them  in  nesrly  every  month  of  the  year,  and  if  they 
look  better  at  one  time  than  another  it  is  in  the  very  shorteei 
days  of  the  yesr.  Most  other  flowers  then,  or  at  any  time^ 
will  pale  before  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their 
greatest  recommendation  is.  Probably  it  is  their  easy  culture, 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  quality  of  flowers  thqr  give 
as  compensation  for  the  little  attention  they  require.  There 
is  nothing  exacting  in  their  cultivation,  nor  is  there  any 
"  secret**  brought  to  work  on  them  at  Chilwell.  Commeii 
everyday  fare  to  which  they  may  be  treated  in  the  hands  ol 
anyone  is  what  they  thrive  on.  Large  quantities  of  cuttings 
are  rooted  at  Chilwell  in  the  autnnm,  and  potted  singly  into 
8-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  and  set  on  stegae 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Very  little  fire  heat  is  used, 
unless  to  exclude  frost  or  expel  damp :  under  this  treatment 
they  bloom  amazingly.  Sometimes  old  plants  are  allowed  to 
flower  for  eight  and  ten  months  incessantly,  and  at  other 
times  the  plants  are  cut  down  as  quickly  as  they  grow  to 

supply  young  pUuntS. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  in  amateurs  with  limited  time  ead 
accommodation  putting  themselves  to  no  end  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  keep  a  few  seni-hardy  plants  in  existence  through- 
out the  winter,  when  they  ntight  have  their  greenhouses  replete 
with  healthy  Pelargoniums  and  abundance  of  every  existing 
shade  of  flower  with  no  inconvenience  whatever.  Some  may 
think  and  others  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  it  would  be  a 
tame  affair— a  houseful  of  Pelargoniums,  but  in  this  I  beg 
to  differ,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  preferable  to  see  an  entire 
houseful  of  Pelargoniums  nicely  in  flower  than  rows  of  barely- 
furnished  plants. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  Pelargoniums  whidh 
have  been  sent  out  from  Chilwell,  especially  those  introduced 
last  year,  will  know  that  to  excel  Lady  Byron,  Ethel,  Mra. 
Yickers,  Brutus,  Sir  S.  H.  and  Lady  Scudamore,  Stanhope, 
A.  Henderson,  Laura,  Little  Carr,  Mrs.  Jaooby,  and  others, 
will  be  an  accomplishment  which  is  attained  in  those  being 
issued  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Amongst  scarlets  Wordsworth,  Havelock,  and  Lord  ZetUad 
are  superior  to  Corsair,  Vesuvius,  or  any  other  of  this  shade. 
Leopard  is  a  beautiful  somewhat  striated  salmon  oolour;  and 
amongst  that  beautiful  shade  pink  Lady  Sheffield  is  excellent, 
and  so  is  Sybil  Holden,  Mrs.  Lancaster,  and  Louisa.  For 
many  a  day  Amaranth  was  my  favourite  pink,  and  after  thai 
I  gave  preference  to  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  finally  Annie  Orton, 
but  these  I  unregretf ully  relinquish  in  favour  of  any  or  all  the 
four  I  have  just  named.  £.  Davi4  is  a  splendid  purple  crim- 
son variety  in  the  way  of  Barl  Manvers.  Mary  Pearson  is  a 
beautiful  rose  colour,  and  Mrs.  Gregory  is  of  the  same  hue, 
both  producing  large  compact  trusses.  Captain  Holden  end 
Frederick  WilUam  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  two  last 
named,  but  they  are  about  three  shades  deeper  in  oolour;  and 
last  but  not  least  comes  David  Thomson,  which  is  a  splendid 
crinuon  variety,  the  individual  blooms  and  trusses  being  of 
immense  size  and  of  great  substance,  and  in  no  way  die- 
oredltable  to  the  worthy  author  of  the  "  Handbook  on  the 
Flower  Garden.'* 

Before  finishing  let  me  say  that  amongst  older  varietiee  of 
the  Chilwell  strain  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Fenn  is  a  crimson  of  great 
merit,  alike  useful  in  a  pot  or  bed  and  an  excellent  winter 
bloomer. — J.  Mum,  Lenton, 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  AND  SUMBfER  AND 
WINTER  GARDEN. 
Undsb  the  auspices  of  Royalty  and  a  clear  spring-like  day 
this  imposing  building  was  declared  '*  open"  on  the  22nd  inst. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Wybrow  Bobertson  to  supplant  a 
block  of  incongruous  buildings  by  a  palatial  structure  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  completing  a  trio  of  public  edifieee 
eminently  worthy  of  a  nation's  patronage.    No  sooaflr  wee  the 
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ide*  promulgated  than  energetio  meaaiirefl  were  taken  to  oatry 
it  into  efleot,  and  within  a  year  WeetmiDBter  was  provided 
with  a  Crystal  Palaee  of  its  own,  and  in  the  p]aoe  of  dirt  and 
squalor  bloomed  bright  and  beantif  nl  flowers  reliered  by  stately 
Ferns  and  tropical  plants,  transforming  a  veritable  desert  into 
a  literal  garden  by  the  magio  wand  of  energy  and  taste. 

The  bnilding,  of  which  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  the 
natural  prototype,  is  founded  on  purely  gardening  lines  laid 
down  by  our  great  representative  of  mechanico-horticultural 
genius  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  edifice  is  also  for  gardening, 
for  it  is  to  be  kept  *'  ever  green  and  ever  gay**  by  our  present 
master  of  the  art  of  floral  decoration,  Mr.  Joim  Wills.  It  has 
thus  a  direct  daim  to  our  notice,  and  both  in  its  aims  and 
objects,  and  the  mode  of  csrrying  them  out,  it  has  our  wishes 
for  its  success. 

The  edifice  is  imposing,  the  body  consisting  of  a  large  pro- 
menade or  conservatory  wherein  plants  are  grouped — the  sides 
being  occupied  by  the  rock-bound  tanks,  while  above  them  the 
surrounding  gallery  is  devoted  to  pictures  and  woriu  of  art ; 
added  to  these  attractions  is  a  concert-hall  and  reading-room. 
Thus  the  gratification  of  every  sense  is  provided  for,  and  the 
treasures  of  sea  and  land  and  intellect  are  or  will  be  spread 
under  the  gigantic  crystal  roof. 

The  building  is  600  feet  in  length,  the  conservatory  or 
promenade  being  340  feet  by  160  feet,  and  an  entrance  hall 
186  feet  by  80  feet,  with  other  accessories.  The  roof  of  the 
principal  avenue  is  of  iron  and  glass,  and  is  glassed  <»i  the 
principle  patented  by  Mr.  Bendle,  no  putty  being  used  or 
metal  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  tanks  are  260  feet  by 
53  feet,  and  will  contain  800,000  gallons  of  water,  which  by 
a  eystem  of  oxygenising  will  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  opening  Mr.  Wills  had  made  the 
garden  a  verity  (the  tanks  being  unoccupied)  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  upwards  of  20,000  j^ants.  These  were  disposed  in 
groups  along  the  sides  of  the  hall  and  at  the  base  of  three 
fountains,  at  the  orchestra  front,  and  with  some  choice  gems 
fringing  the  Boyal  pavilion.  These  plants  wwe  not  crowded 
or  formally  arranged  with  the  "highest  at  the  back.*'  The 
beds  surrounding  the  fount  were  carpeted  with  Lye(q[K»dium 
denticnlatum,  in  which  were  plunged  irregular  groups  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  lilies  of  the  YaUey 
in  profusion  ;  the  taller  plants,  which  were  thinly  dotted, 
consisting  of  Drao»nas,  Musas,  Aloeasias,  Biohacdias,  Paa- 
danuses.  Palms,  <feo.  At  the  front  of  the  orchestra  was  a  fringe 
of  Isolepis  gracilis  and  Ferns,  enlivened  with  Heaths,  Primulas, 
ImantophyUums,  <fi;o.,  and  relieved  with  Palms. 

The  fringe  of  the  Boyal  box  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
effective,  the  groundwork  being  composed  of  Lycopods  and 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  brightened  by  graceful  sprays  of 
Orchids— Odontoglossum  AlexandrsB,  Phalfonopses  SduUeriana 
and  amabilis,  Cypripedinms,  Ae. ;  the  taller  plants  consisiing 
of  the  most  elegant  of  all  Palms  Cooos  Weddelllana.  There 
were  also  groups  of  Dicksonias  and  large  Palms,  Camellias  and 
other  ornamental  plants  in  great  variety. 

From  the  galleries  were  suspended  hanging  baskets,  both 
large  and  numerous,  these  being  filled  prindpally  with  Palms 
and  iringed  with  Ivies  and  Yincas.  In  a  word  they  were 
green,  and  properly  so,  as  affording  an  agreeaUe  and  acoept- 
aUe  relief  to  the  red,  mauve,  and  gold  which  prevail  as  the 
permanent  decorations  of  the  building.  Mr.  Wills'  stand  was 
most  attractive  by  an  array  of  artistically-arranged  bouquets 
of  Camellias,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Lilies,  &q.,  associated 
in  the  *«  highest  style  of  art.** 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremoniEd  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  sent  for  Mr.  Wills,  and  expressed  to 
him  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  floral  decorations  made  on 
that  occasion.  The  flrst  dfty*s  success  was  an  augury  of  the 
permanent  success  which  we  trust  will  attend  this  laudable 
undertaking. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Ws  have  inspected,  with  much  pleasure,  the  honours  won  at 
the  late  Cologne  Exhibition  by  the  eminent  hot-water  en- 
gineers, Messrs.  Johk  Wsxks  is  Co.,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea. 
Tills  gratifying  recognition  of  British  enterprise  in  the  cause 
of  horticulture  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  an  imposing 
DXPLOicA  bearing  a  donation  of  1000  marks  (£50),  and  is 
aecompanied  by  a  massive  oold  xsdaxi.  The  uploma,  wtiich 
measures  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet,  is  produced  in  a  highly 
artistie  manner,  illustrative  of  the  different  phases  of  horti- 


culture and  the  allied  arts,  as  sculpture,  mechanics,  literature, 
&Q,  The  gold  medal,  which  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  bears  the 
proflle  and  superscription,  "Eronprinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Protector,**  and  on  the  obverse  the  Bojal  arms  and  circlet, 
"Augusta  proteotorin  der  Flora  Internationale  Gartenbau- 
ausstellung  zn  Coeln.**  Messrs.  Weeks  Are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  meritorious  achievement. 

We  have  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  a  letter,  dated  March 

14th,  1821,  from  T.  A.  Knioht,  Esq.,  flrst  President  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  well>known  pomologist.  The 
letter  has  not  been  published,  and  we  take  from  it  the  Icdlow- 
ing  extract :— '*  I  have  also  added  grafts  of  a  few  varieties  of 
Pears,  some  of  which  are  probably  quite  unknown  to  you  $  and 
indeed  have  not  borne  in  tliis  country  till  the  preeentyear. 
No.  1  is  Ni^>oleon,  a  large  Pear,  which  ripens  from  K^mber 
to  Christmas.  I  have  seen  it  only  on  a  wall,  butit .will  bloa- 
som  early  as  an  espalier,  and  if  it  will  bear,  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  great  merit.  No.  46,  Marie  Louise,  season  December, 
a  most  admirable  variety,  much  superior,  I  tlunk,  to  any  we 
are  possessed,  but  whether  it  will  succeed  without  a  wall  I 
cannot  say.  No.  17,  C^^omont,  season  October  and  Novem- 
ber, of  rapid  growth  and  much  disposition  to  bear  as  a  wall 
tree,  and  its  blossoms  appear  hardy.  An  excellent  variety. 
No.  15,  Passe  Colmar.  I  think  this  by  far  the  most  valuable 
Pear  I  ever  have  seen.  Its  blossoms  on  a  wall  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  the  variety  there  is  productive  to  an  injurious 
extent.  I  believe  it  will  succeed  as  a  standard  in  ypur  climate 
vecy  well.  Season  March  and  April.  The  four  following  va- 
rieties—Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5— are  for  standard  trees  solely. 
No.  2  is  a  cross  between  the  Jargonelle  and  Autumn  Berga- 
mot.  The  tree  bore  last  autumn  for  the  first  time,  having 
exercised  my  patience  for  nineteen  years.  Its  form  and  size 
are  what  ndght  have  been  anticipated  from  its  parents.  The 
Horticultural  Society  pronounced  it  excellent.  Season  No- 
vember to  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  perfectly  beurr6e.*  No.  3 
is  new  also,  but  bore  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  The  fruit 
remained  quite  sound  till  May,  when  it  became  what  the 
French  call  demi-beurr6e.  Some  friends  who  dined  with  me 
at  that  period  thou^t  it  very  good ;  and  I  thought  it  so  for 
the  season.  The  tree  appears  a  very  free  bearer.  No.  4  is  the 
Elton,  the  best  Pear,  I  think,  of  its  season,  if  gathered  about 
ten  days  before  it  is  eaten,  and  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  Season 
the  end  of  September;  and  if  the  crop  be  gathered  in  succes- 
sion it  may  be  brought  to  table  in  equal  perfection,  or  nearly 
so,  for  six  weeks.  It  is  quite  worthless  if  trained  to  a  walL 
It  is  always  without  seeds  or  internal  cavity.  No.  5  is  the 
Aston  Town,  an  excellent  variety,  which  succeeds  well  as  a 
standard  tree;  but  the  trees  do  not  bear  till  their  branches 
become  pendent,  and  therefore  should  be  made  pendent  by 
art.  I  send  graft  of  one  variety  of  winter  dessert  Apple,  the 
best  I  know— the  GiUiflower.    Season,  all  winter.** 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  fixed 

its  Exhibitions  to  be  held  on  April  27th,  May  18th,  June  29th, 
August  Slst,  and  November  9th. 

Obb  of  the  celebrities  of  Fleet  Street  was  IsjlIo  Walton. 

He  lived  at  the  house  now  the  third  from  Chancery  Lane  going 
to  Temple  Bar.  It  is  now  tenanted  by  a  jeweller,  but  Walton 
was  a  linendraper.  He  is  further  connected  with  Fleet  Street 
by  having  in  1652  as  the  publisher  of  his  *'  The  Compleat 
Angler,*'  "  Bich.  Marriot,  in  S.  Dnnstan*s  Churchyard.**  We 
welcome  the  fac-simile  reprint  of  that  first  edition  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  commend  it 
to  purchasers  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  far  more  Waltonish 
than  recent  editions — ^more  brief  and  racy.  We  will  only  quote 
one  passage,  discussed  in  these  pages  some  years  since. 

"  So  I  the  fields  and  meedows  green  maj  view, 

And  dftUy  bj  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will. 

Among  the  Daisies  and  the  Violets  Uae, 

Bed  Hyacinth,  and  yellow  Daffodil, 
Puple  Naroisana,  like  the  morning  zmyes. 
Pale  Qandeirglais  and  aiore  OnlTOtkajea.*' 

No  one  has  detected  the  plant  known  then,  probably  in 
Staffordshire,  where  Walton  was  born  and  resided  when  he 
became  an  author,  but  we  must  note  down  a  jocular  reply. 
••  Oalverkeys— Oolveikeys— 
Why  th^  are  pigeon  Peas." 

There  is  some  reason  as  well  as  rhyme  ihen— Culver  was 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  pigeon,  and  key  is  a  seed  yessel,  and 
the  flowers  of  Vetches  are  blue,  "  azure.*'  The  wild  pigeons 
feed  on  the  Vetches,  which  are  of  the  same  natural  order  as 
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the  Pea.  The  Tof  ted  Vetch  (Yioia  eraeea)  it  ealled  in  Gaelic 
Peasair-Iach  na  coille. 

Wx  regret  to  have  to  axmonnce  the  death  of  M.  Jsan- 

Lattbxmt  Jamdi,  formerly  the  eminent  nurseryman  of  Boorg- 
la-Beine,  whose  name  is  *'  familiar  as  a  hoosehold  word  '*  to  iJl 
horticoltnrists.  M.  Jamin  was  in  liis  eighty-third  year,  and 
will  be  greatly  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  As  a 
pomologist  M.  Jamin  took  high  rank. 


THE  SYGAMOBE. 

Ths  name  is  literally  "  The  Fig-Molberry  Tree,"  tyke  being 
the  Greek  for  a  Fig  tree,  and  moron  for  the  Black  Mulberry. 
The  name  was  applied  to  the  tnie  Sycamore  (Ficns  Sycamonie), 
the  fmit  of  which  is  a  Fig,  and  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
Molberry.  The  hoitadoaX  nunet  Acer  pseudo-platantu,  Mock 
Plane  Maple,  shows  that  our  Sycamore  belongs  to  the  Msple 
genus,  and  mach  resembles  the  Plane  tree. 

It  is  a  native  of  moontainoas  districts  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Enrope.  The  date  of  its  introduction  into 
England  is  not  known,  but  we  have  the  negative  evidence  that 
it  was  between  the  years  1596  and  1633,  that  Gerard  does  not 


bat  flowers  several  years  sooner,  sometimes  even  perfecting  ita 
seeds  sooner  also.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  from  a  hondred 
and  forty  to  two  hondred  years,  though  it  has  been  known  of 
a  much  greater  age.  The  wood  weighs  per  cubic  foot,  newly 
cut,  64  lbs. ;  half -dry,  56  lbs. ;  dry,  48  lbs.  It  loses  in  drying 
about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk.  When  the  tree  is  young  it  ia 
white,  but  as  the  tree  gets  older  the  wood  becomes  a  little 
yellow,  and  often  brown,  especially  towards  the  hesrt.  It  ia 
compact  and  firm  without  being  very  hard,  of  a  fine  grain » 
sometimes  veined,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  easily 
worked  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  turning-lathe.  It  doea 
not  warp,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  It  ia 
used  in  joinery,  and  turnery,  and  cabinet-making,  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  for  cider  presses,  and  sometimes  for  gun 
stocks.  Formerly,  when  wooden  dishes  and  spoons  were  more 
used  than  they  are  at  present,  it  was  much  in  demand,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  At 
underwood  the  Sycamore  shoots  freely  from  the  stool  to  the 
age  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  As  a  timber  tree  it  is  most 
advantageously  cut  down  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  or  from 
that  age  to  a  hundred.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  produoes  the 
best  effect  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  placed 
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mention  it  in  his  *'  Herbal "  in  the  year  first  named,  but  it  ia 
mentioned  in  the  edition  of  the  year  last  named. 

It  is  a  very  omamentsl  tree,  and  is  also  useful  as  a  shelter, 
for  prevailing  winds,  however  strong,  do  not  bend  it  from  a 
perpendicular  growth,  nor  is  it  injured  by  the  sea  spray.  An 
objection  is  that  its  leaves  at  all  periods  of  their  growth  are 
especially  liable  to  exude  a  portion  of  their  saccharine  ssp, 
which  is  known  as  *'  honeydew." 

The  colours  of  the  foliage  and  seed  vessels  vary  so  much 
according  to  the  time  of  their  growth  and  decay  as  to  attract 
a  poet*s  notice.    Cowper  wrote — 

**  Tbe  Sycunor*,  eapridons  in  attire ; 
)9ow  gr«ui,  now  tawnj,  and  era  aniana  yet 
Has  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  hrighi." 

The  sap  is  so  saccharine  that  sugar  has  been  extracted  from 
it,  but  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  render  the  extraction  pro- 
fitable ;  116  lbs.  of  sap  would  yield  only  1  lb.  of  sugar.  That 
obtained  was  like  common  brown  sugar,  but  having  a  different 
flavpur. 

It  rarely  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Loudon  says  of  it : — 
**  The  growth  is  very  rapid  compared  with  that  of  most  other 
species  of  Acer,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a  deep,  free,  rich 
soil,  and  in  a  mild  climate.  It  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  it  requires  to  be  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  old  before  its  wood  arrives  at  perfection.  In  marshy 
soil  or  in  dry  sand,  and  even  on  chalk,  the  tree  never  attains 
any  size.    It  produces  fertile  seeds  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 


sufficiently  near  to  form  a  whole,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  eadi 
other,  and  in  rows  or  avenues." 

We  have  observed  that  rabbits  seldom  eat  the  bark  of  young 
Sycamores,  and  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  plantation  ef 
them  when  most  other  trees  were  deatroyed  by  the  "  vermin  " 
within  a  week  of  being  planted. 


APHELANDBA  AURANTIAGA  BOEZLII  FBOM 
SEED. 

I  AM  informed  by  a  gardener  that  the  most  easy  and  certain 
way  of  raising  a  stock  of  this  stove  plant  is  by  sowing  the  seed 
in  heat  in  the  spring  and  growing  the  plants  similarly  to 
Cockscombs ;  but  the  Aphelandras  do  not  require  to  be  fre- 
quently shifted,  and  the  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  peat,  leaf 
mould,  and  silver  sand,  with  a  slight  addition  of  loam. 

I  have  hitherto  grown  these  plants  from  cuttings,  and  wliile 
I  have  been  frequently  dissatisfied  with  their  slow  growth, 
their  brilliant  fiowers  have  generally  afforded  me  ample  re- 
compense. 

My  informant  has  stated  that  not  only  do  these  plants  grow 
with  the  greatest  freedom  when  raised  from  seed,  but  that  the 
plants  will  fiower  the  same  season  if  not  stopped,  and  will  be 
found  in  their  small  state  most  useful  as  autumnal  decorative 
plants  both  for  the  conservatory  and  for  ornamental  receptaolea 
in  the  drawing-room.    He  assures  me  of  their  certainty  of 
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flowering  the  first  year,  and  has  given  me  some  seed  which  I 
ioiend  shall  be  proved. 

Before  testing  the  correctness  of  the  statement  I  name  it  at 
a  period  enabling  others  to  try  this  mode  of  onltore,  for  a 
supply  of  small  healthy  flowering  plants  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  valoaUe  in  hundreds  of  gardens. 

The  plants  when  not  stopped  for  flowering  the  same  season 
reqoire  to  be  potted  rather  deeply,  giving  small  shifts  from 
thumbs  onwards  to  5-inch  pots ;  miniature  plants,  however, 
flowering  freely  in  S-inoh  pots.  Okher  plants  should  be  stopped 
for  making  larger  specimens  the  following  season.  The  plants 
require  brisk  top  and  bottom  heat,  plenty  of  light  and  copious 
suppUes  of  water  in  theur  growing  season,  including  frequent 
syriogings.  The  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  for  if  it  fails  the 
loss  will  be  small,  while  if  it  succeeds  the  gain  will  be  great. 
— R.  H.  S. 


MUSSiENDA  PRONDOSA. 

Undsb  the  above  name  I  have  for  some  years  cultivated 
plants  which  have  never  bailed  being  admired  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  provided  and  their  many  visitors.  The  plants, 
which  have  flowered  throughout  the  winter  and  daring  the 
early  spring  months,  have  afforded  a  fine  contraet  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Poinsettias. 

Like  the  Poinsettiss,  the  Mussiendas  are  not  ornamental  by 
their  flowers  so  much  as  by  the  bracts  aooompanyiug  them. 
In  the  former  plants  these  bracts  are  rich  scarlet,  in  the  latter 
pure  white.  The  plants  are  altogether  smaller  than  the  Poin- 
settias in  haUt,  foliage,  and  flower  heads;  yet  I  have  fre- 
quently had  pure  white  discs  of  MuassBudaB  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  when  half  a  dozen  of  these  are  produced  on  one  plant  the 
effect  is  something  to  be  admired. 

Bat  these  plants  are  not  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  hence  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  tb^  are  so  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  They  are 
stove  plants,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  Gardenias, 
to  which  they  are  allied,  both  genera  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  GinchonaceaB.  Yet  the  MussaBudas  require  more  closely 
pruning  than  Gardenias ;  but  I  have  invariably  had  the  flnest 
heads  from  young  plants  which  have  been  treated  as  follows : 

Select  heiUthy  cuttiogs  of  the  young  spring  growth,  but  not 
too  soft,  and  strike  them  in  sand  in  briMc  heat.  Pot  them  off 
when  rooted  in  small  pots,  using  peat  and  a  fr^  admixture  of 
silver  sand.  Plunge  the  pots  in  bottom  heat  and  syringe  the 
plants  freely.  Shift-on  as  required,  using  loam  widi  the  peat 
when  the  plants  have  attained  strength.  Stop  them  once  or 
twice,  but  not  after  July.  I  have  occasionally  struck  five  cuttings 
in  a  pot,  and  shifted  them  on  without  separating  the  plants, 
obtaining  thereby  good  heads,  but  sacrificing  compact  habit. 

Daring  the  growing  season  the  plants  require  brisk  heat,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  light.  Until  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  they  should  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and 
after  that  period  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn. 
After  blooming  they  should  be  rested,  and  subsequently  cut 
down,  starting  them  again  in  heat  and  renewing  their  soil ; 
but  joung  plants  are  the  best.— W.  J.  B. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Now  that  the  winter  appears  to  be  gone  we  are  having  some 
lovely  bracing  breeaes  from  the  west  and  the  rays  of  old  Sol 
to  cheer  us.  We  feel  braced  up  for  fresh  action  with  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  some  12*  or  W,  and  are  anticipating  the 
spring.  We  have  a  few  lingering  tokens  left  us  of  the  past 
year  in  the  shape  of  hardy  Perpetual  Roses,  and  the  old  fnend 
Gloire  de  Dijon  gives  us  a  few  buds  yet,  and  the  Christmas 
Rose  is  still  affording  ua  pleasure  in  the  sanBhine  and  for 
touqaets,  and  the  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  gay  as  gay  can  be 
at  this  season.  The  old  monthly  China  Rose  affords  us  nice 
buds  lor  a  variety  of  purposes.  Forsythia  viridissima  is  no 
way  behind  with  its  lovely  yellow  blooms ;  a  few  stray  blooms 
of  Cydonia  japonica,  too,  are  very  desirable  at  this  midwinter 
season. 

Then  we  are  in  possession  of  some  of  the  harbingers  of 
spring.  The  Winter  Aconite  is  in  bloom ;  the  Snowdrops  are 
peeping ;  the  Saliz  ia  pushing  on  for  Pahn  Sun-tide ;  the  Cycla- 
mens with  their  beautiful  foliage,  flowers  in  themselves ;  the 
Daphne  mezereum  almost  tempted  to  break  forth  ;  the  Daisy 
peeping  up  among  the  grass;  the  Dandelion  half  afraid  to 
show  his  face  to  the  sun;  Primroses  greeting  us  with  their 
cheerful  presence;  the  Bearsfoot  rearing  up  its  head  in  its 


wilderness  home ;  a  stray  shoot  of  Alyssum  saxatile  giving  us 
a  few  blooms;  Violets,  too,  are  doiog  us  good  service  In  a  sunny 
conier,  with  other  of  our  old  favourites,  telling  us  to  antici- 
pate the  spring.— M«  H.,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


GBOS  COLMAN  GRAPE. 

PxsuiT  me  to  thank  your  oonespondents  ior  detailing  their 
experience  with  this  fine-looking  Grape. 

My  object  was  to  test  its  merits  as  to  quality.  I  am  dad  to 
note  that  in  this  respect  it  has  proved  better  than  I  had  anti- 
cipated. My  experience  of  the  Grape  was  limited  to  cool 
treatment,  and  the  fruit  was  not  good,  and  when  I  have 
tested  it  in  half  a  dozen  gardens  under  similar  treatment  I 
have  always  found  it  deficient  in  fiavonr.  This,  it  would 
appear,  was  because  it  required  more  heat  to  bring  out  its 
good  qualities,  for  in  every  instance  where  it  has  proved 
satisfactory  the  Vines  have  received  Muscat  treatment. 

A  fair  amount  of  evidence  is  now  fumished  that  Qros 
Oolman  is  worthy  of  cultivation  if  heat  can  be  afforded  to 
perfect  its  fruit.  It  is,  besides  being  a  good  keeper,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  black  Grapes,  and,  especially  for  market 
purposes,  will  produce  most  tempting  fruit. 

Itought  also  to  be  of  good  quality,  or  it  should  not  have 
taken  first  honours  at  the  great  Show  at  South  Kensington, 
where  I  read  of  its  beating  "  splendid  fruit "  of  Lady  Downe's 
from  Mr.  Kniller  of  Malshanger  Park,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Eastnor  Castle.  As  neither  those  growers  nor  the  sort  thev 
exhibited  is  easily  beaten,  Mr.  Wildsmith  must  have  had 
something  more  than  appearance  to  have  tuned  the  scale  in 
his  favour  with  Gros  Colman. 

Although  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  err  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion too  hastily,  yet  the  testimony  forthcoming  would  seem 
to  warrant  at  least  one  Vine  being  tested  in  every  well-heated 
vinery  where  a  variety  of  Grapes  are  not  objected  to,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  Gros  Colman  will  not  perfect  its  fruit  in 
a  low  temperature.— Ex-ExHiBiTOB. 


PEARS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.— No.  1. 

The  culture  of  Pears  is  beset  with  few  difliculties  which 
may  not  be  overcome  by  ordinary  care  and  painstaking.  True 
it  is  that  some  delicate  sorts  are  materially  affected  by  climate 
and  soil,  yet  really  good  kinds  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a  good  selection  for  everyone  and  everywhere 
in  this  country. 

The  stocks  upon  which  Pears  are  grafted  often  exercise 
greater  influence  upon  the  growth  and  fruit  than  either  climate 
or  soiL  Nurserymen  are  fuUy  aware  of  this,  and  those  with 
whom  fruit  trees  are  a  speciality  take  especial  care  to  graft 
each  kind  upon  a  suitable  stock— 4hus  we  find  preference 
given  to  the  Quince  for  one  kind,  another  is  found  to  answer 
best  upon  the  Pear,  and  others  again  require  a  system  of 
double  grafting.  I  have  numerous  examples  of  each  kind,  the 
flourishing  condition  of  which,  and  the  exeellent  fruit  that 
many  of  them  have  produced «  affords  ample  proof  of  the 
fltness  of  the  stocks  and  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  exer- 
cised in  their  selection. 

The  most  useful,  and  therefore  the  best^  forms  for  trained 
Pear  trees  are  the  pyramidal  for  orchards  and  the  quarters  of 
a  fruit  garden;  a  modified  form  of  the  horizontal,  derived  from  * 
the  French  and  termed  Palmette  Verrier,  for  walls  and  espaliers ; 
and  cordons  for  the  same  purpose.  We  are  now  so  familiar 
with  cordons  and  pyramids  that  any  explanatory  notes  about 
them  are  unnecessary.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  good 
examples  of  the  Palmetto  Verrier,  and  therefore  call  especial 
attention  to  it  as  the  best  combination  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal training  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  hint  from  nature  applied  to 
practice  in  the  happiest  manner,  meeting  and  entirely  over- 
coming the  weil-wom  objection  taken  to  the  excessive  vigour 
of  the  upper  branches  of  trees  trained  horizontally.  The 
sketch  which  I  append  (fig.  20)  will  make  this  so  plain  as  to 
render  description  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  need  only  add  that 
the  lower  branches  must  have  a  good  start  so  as  to  reach  the 
highest  point  of  growth  simultaneously  with  the  others. 

Apart  from  ita  great  and  general  utility  the  Pear  has  several 
properties  which  especially  commend  it  to  the  connoisseur.  The 
melting  juicy  flesh,  with  its  rich  flavour  and  tempting  aroma, 
full  and  pronounced  in  some,  and  ranging  through  manv 
degrees  of  delicacy  in  others ;  and  the  singular  manner  in  which 
these  and  all  its  higher  qualities  are  subject  to  local  influences, 
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ioQparti  a  tinge  of  onoflrtainiy  to  its  onltoxe  whieh  m$km  it 
very  interesting. 

The  subtle  qnelities  which  are  combined  in  a  first-elass 
fmit,  and  which  the  ednoated  palate  so  much  delights  in,  are 
also  materially  affected  by  the  management  of  the  froit  alter 
it  is  gathered.  Let  ns  not  forget  this  last  point,  for  it  is  one 
of  much  importance,  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  of  temperature 
afleoting  the  fruit  so  much  that  it  is  in  onr  power  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  period  of  ripening  of  many  kinds  by  several 
weeks ;  some,  indeed,  will  not  ripen  at  idl  in  onr  nnheated 
frnit  shed.  Moreover,  it  is  surprising  how  wonderfully  a  warm 
room  will  promote  the  development  of  aroma  and  saccharine 
matter  even  in  rii>e  fruit  wmch  is  taken  into  it  from  a  cold 
fruit  room.  Granting  the  truth  of  all  this,  one  very  naturally 
is  led  to  ask.  Would  it  not  tend  to  simplify  matters  if  the  fruit 
store  itself  was  heated  f  But  this  is  objectionable,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  it  is  desirable  to  retard  the  ripening  of  much 
of  tiie  fruit  to  maintain  a  supply  as  long  as  possible;  a  shelf 
or  two  in  any  apartment  where  a  fire  is  kept  in  the  daytime, 
affording  ample  space  for  successive  relays  of  fruit  for  imme- 
diate use. 


The  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  con- 
tinue good  after  it  is  ripe,  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  time 
and  manner  of  gathering  it.  The  early  summer  kinds  should 
never  be  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  but  be  gathered  just  as 
faint  traoes  of  changing  colour  betoken  approaching  maturity. 
Hy  own  plan  ii  to  devote  an  hour  as  frequently  aa  possible  on 
fine  afternoons  to  looking  over  the  Pear  trees,  making  several 
gatherings  of  each  crop,  and  thus  materially  prolongiog  the 
season  even  of  the  little  Doyenne  d'£t6  and  Citron  des 
Oarmes.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  duration  of 
these  and  other  early  Pears  in  prime  condition  must  necessarily 
be  brief  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Let  there  be  no 
misconception  about  this  matter.  I  have  kno?ni  much  annoy- 
ance to  arise  from  Jargonelles  sent  to  table  fully  ripe  remain- 
ing untouehed  for  several  days,  and  then,  of  course,  proving 
mealy,  insipid,  and  decayed  at  the  core. 

Later  autumn  and  winter  kinds  require  equal  care.  No 
reliable  time  can  be  given  for  gathning,  the  earliness  or 
lateness  of  the  season  being  our  best  guide.  We  must  take 
espeeial  care  not  to  gather  late  Pears  too  soon.  If  the  fruit 
parts  xeadQy  from  the  branch  as  it  is  lifted  upwards  it  is  fit 
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for  storing,  and  not  otherwise.  Do  not  suppose  that  because 
some  portion  of  a  crop  falls  that  the  remainder  should  be 
gathered  forthwith.  Take,  for  example,  that  excellent  Pear 
EnighVs  Monarch,  so  notorious  for  its  proneness  to  shed  much 
of  its  fruit,  and  yet  if  we  were  to  press  forward  the  gathering 
it  would  be  against  the  dictates  of  experience  and  good  sense, 
the  unfaUen  fruit  clinging  to  the  branches  with  such  tenacity 
that  most  of  the  stalks  will  break  asunder  rather  than  yield 
before  Nature  has  given  her  finishing  touch  to  the  fruit. 
Neither  let  an  early  frost  or  two  induce  you  to  take  the  fruit 
from  the  trees  prematurely;  wait  patiently  till  its  hold  is  so 
far  loosened  that  it  comes  away  as  Nature  intended,  and  you 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  sound  and 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  about  the  cause  of  that 
cracking  of  the  fruit  which  often  seriously  affects  some  delicate 
sorts.  Closely  examine  a  crop  that  is  so  affected,  and  you  will 
find  it  is  the  fruit  near  the  ends  of  the  boughs  which  suffers 
most,  and  that  much  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  tree  is  quite 
sound,  thus  plainly  showing  that  it  is  caused  by  the  exposure 
of  the  fruit  to  cold  cutting  winds  while  it  is  swelling  and  when 
its  skin  is  sensitive  and  tender.  A  sheltered  situfttion  or  the 
protection  of  waUs  are  the  best  remedies;  portable  screens 


might  also  be  used  with  good  effect.  It  is  my  intention  to  try 
some  such  means  for  saving  the  next  crop  of  Bed  Doyennd, 
Doyenn6  Defais,  and  two  or  three  other  first-class  sorts  whieh 
always  suffer  from  this  disease.— Edwaxd  Lucxhubst. 


TUBEROUS-BOOTED  BEGONIAS. 

To  Messrs.  Yeiteh  A  Sons  of  the  Boyal  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte  of  tiie  Boyal  Nurseries,  Ghent,  the 
horticultural  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  this  valuable  class 
of  summer-flowering  plants.  Their  free-growiog  and  flowering 
capacities,  their  degant  habits,  and  vaiying  yet  brilliant 
colours,  are  a  ooml»nation  of  qualities  only  possessed  by  our 
most  popular  plants,  as  Pelaigoniums,  Fuchsias,  <S:c.  The 
new  varieties  of  Begonias  which  have  originated  in  the  two 
great  establishments  referred  to  may  justly  rank  amongst  the 
most  useful  introductions  of  recent  years. 

In  the  spring,  autumn,  and  even  during  the  winter  months, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  have  conservatories  and  greenhouses  gay 
with  flowering  plants  ;  but  in  the  summer  months  these 
structures  are  seldom  so  satisfactorily  furnished  as  we  could 
desire  them  to  be.  Pelargoniums,  it  is  true,  of  the  zonal 
type  are  almost  continually  blooming,  and  tiieir  variety  is 
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rUh  and  their  oolonrs  are  yaried ;  bnt  these  plants  are  bo  folly 
represented  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  garden  in  summer 
that  their  effeot  in  the  oonservatory  is  proportionately  dimin- 
ished. For  indoor  decoration  daring  the  sommer  months  the 
ordinary  occapants  of  oar  stoTos,  sueh  as  Ferns  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  are  appropriate,  and  with  these  plants  Pelar- 
goninms  do  not  assoeiate  well,  bat  ezoeedingly  saitable  are 
the  Begonias  now  ander  notice.  How  effeotlTely  they  blend 
with  sneh  plants  as  Palms,  DracaBnas,  Ferns,  dto.,  was  demon- 
strated by  Messrs.  Yeitoh  in  their  splendid  group  of  plants  at 
ihergreat  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  last  year. 
Considering  the  rapid  inerease  in  the  number  of  varieties  of 


these  Begonias,  their  extreme  usefulness,  and  their  promise 
of  euhninating  in  a  hardier  raee  than  other  types  of  this 
genus,  is  it  not  an  oversight  not  offering  priaes  for  them, 
both  for  the  best  oultivated  plants  and  the  best  new  varieties  ? 
At  the  great  summer  exhibitions  prizes  are  provided  for  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Liliums,  Clematises,  Hydrangeas^  <fi;c., 
while  no  place  is  found  for  these  Begonias,  which  are  so  in- 
trinsically beautiful  and  so  hopefulj  of  producing  varieties  cf 
still  greater  value. 

Having  seen  these  Begonias  **  at  home  **  both  in  the  Chelsea 
and  Ghent  establishments,  and  having  grown  some  of  them, 
I  can  testify  to  their  undoubted  worth  for  summer  conservatory , 


Fig.  81.— BiaoMiA  ysfiunuB. 


greenhouse,  and  even  garden  decoration,  for^if  not  absolate^y 
hardy,  many  of  the  varieties  are  sufficiently  so  to  flonrish  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  collection  of  these  plants  which  I  saw  growing 
and  flowering  in  the  open  air  at  Ghent.  The  sorts  were  Agate, 
Comaline,  Emeraude,  Onyx,  Babis,  Saphir,  and  Topaz. 
Ctoms,  indeed,  I  thought  them,  bright,  varied,  and  sufficiently 
hardy  to  receive  the  names  which  htA  been  given  them  by  the 
raisers.  Since  then  I  believe  tiiat  Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  made 
Ftill  greater  improvements,  and  for  some  of  the  varieties  has 
reeeived  the  gold  medal  at  one  of  the  continental  exhibitions. 
Equally  worthy  of  recognition  are  the  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  at  Ohdsea,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  surpass  any 
other  sorts  extant.  In  colour,  substance,  and  profusion  of 
bloom,  habit,  and  hardiness,  such  sorts  as  Stella  and  Vesuvius 
have  few  rivals.    Both  these  have  received  flrst-dass  certifi- 


cates, the  plant  of  the  last-named  variety  being  potted  from 
the  open  ground  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited. 

Plants  of  this  type  of  Begonias  were  also  planted  oat  in 
Battersea  Park  last  year,  and  although  the  summer  was  by  no 
means  a  tropical  one  they  grew  freely,  flowered  well,  and  had 
many  admirers. 

Plant?,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  are  amenable  to 
that  mode  of  treatment  are  not  miify  or  tender,  but  are  such 
as  are  not  beyond  the  means  of  those  who  do  not  rejoice  in 
pretentious  gardens  with  every  appointed  means  for  growing 
tropical  plants.  A  dung  frame  for  starting  the  plants,  and 
other  frames  heated  by  the  sun  for  growing  them  on,  are  the 
only  structures  really  necessary,  and  which  will  produce  plants 
most  attractive  for  conservatory  or  room  decoration  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  The  varieties  are  very  dis- 
similar, as  mkj  be  perceived  1^  comparing  the  engraving  given 
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ol  B.  VMuviai  with  one  of  B.  Sfcella,  whioh,  wiih  some  ouUoral 
note0»  will  appear  in  a  fatnre  isaae* 

The  great  meiitf  of  thif  free  and  beautiful  raoe  of  Begonias 
entitle  the  plants  to  be  eultiTated  eztensively.  They  should 
be  as  familiar  in  oonserratories  daring  the  summer  months  as 
are  Pelaigoniums  in  flower  gardens. — W. 


GBOS  COLMAN  GBAPE-HAWTHOBNDEN   . 
APPLE. 

YouB  oorrespondent  "  £x-Exhibitob ''  invites  ezperienoed 
growers  of  Gros  Oolman  Grapes  in  a  cool  vinery  to  state  their 
opinion  reepeoting  their  flayour.  I  have  grown  the  Vine  in  a 
vinery  without  a  stove  for  many  years.  We  are  situated  nearly 
500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  mountains,  where  we  have 
more  than  a  usual  share  of  sunless  days.  Two  years  the  Gros 
Golman  failed  to  ripen  so  as  to  be  eatable ;  but  for  some  seven 
or  eight  years  it  has  ripened  and  ooloured  fairly.  I  reeolleet 
it  was  remarked  one  season  that  it  had  an  **  eazthy ''  taste ; 
but  I  should  characterise  it  rather  as  flavourless  than  as 
having  any  bad  taste,  and  it  is  such  a  vigorous  healthy  Vine, 
so  good  a  bearer,  and  such  an  ornament  to  a  dessert,  that  I 
do  not  grudge  its  soom,  even  in  my  own  limited  space.  In 
regard  to  *'  Ex-Exhibitob*b  "  recommendation  not  to  grow  late 
Grapes  in  a  cool  vinery,  I  can  only  say  I  hava  had  Mrs.  Pinca*s 
Black  Muscat  for  many  years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  abundant  crop,  and  both  to  colour  and  ripen  well. 

In  looking  over  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg's  **  Fruit 
Manual,"  I  observe  that  he  especially  recommends  the  Haw- 
thornden  Apple  as  one  always  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  not 
subject  to  canker.  Now,  my  experience  of  it  is  totally  different. 
I  have  tried  it  for  many  years,  and,  admiring  its  useful  quali- 
ties, have  distributed  plants  of  it  among  the  cottagers  in  my 
neighbourhood,  with  one  uniform  result  — i.e.,  destruction 
within  a  year  or  two  oi  every  plant  by  eanker.  I  have  now 
given  it  up  enthrely.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  gravelly  one, 
with  a  gravel  subsoil.  Bat  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  other  localities  where  a  heavy  and  clayey  soil  pre- 
vailed. I  may  add  that  I  have  tried  cutting  down,  paring 
away,  and  removal,  to  no  purpose.  My  trees  are  entirely  gone, 
and  so  are  those  of  my  cottage  neighbours.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Bibston  P/ppin  no  other  Apple  cankers  here.— C.  B. 


BANGEMOBE  HALL.— No.  2. 

THE    SEAT   or   U.   T.   BAS.S,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

Continuing  my  notes  on  this  complete  and  excellent  gsrden 
from  page  55, 1  will  glance  at  the  glass  stmctnree,  not  in  a 
detailed  manner,  but  as  affording  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  garden,  and  as  shadowing  also  its  sound  management. 

We  first  enter  the  Peach  houses.  The  extensive  ranges  of 
houses  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  of  two  kinds- 
lean- to's,  the  trees  being  traiaad  to  back  walls,  and  span-roofs 
with  the  trees  trained  on  treUfsH.  Onlv  the  latter  demand  a 
note  of  description.  The houseaare spacious  and  lofty,  having 
a  sharp  pitch,  the  fruit  trellises  on  either  side  extending  from 
the  ground  in  front  to  the  apex;  of  the  roof  overhead.  The 
trees  are  not  trained  on  the  usual'  fan  shape,  but  the  branches 
are  trained  horizontally  along  the  wires,  similar  to  the  mode 
generally  adopted  in  training  Pear  trees  on  open  walls.  This 
mode  of  training  Peaches  under  glass  Mr.  Bennett  finds  has 
important  advantages  over  the  orthodox  system.  The  work  of 
thinning  and  training  of  the  shoots  in  summer  is  simplified 
and  can  be  done  more  expeditiously,  and  much  of  the  common 
danger  of  overcrowding  is  averted.  Winter  pruning  is  also 
similarly  simplified,  and  copious  waterings  and  rich  feeding  at 
the  roots  does  not  result  in  exuberant  wood  growth,  but  pro- 
duces healthy  trees  and  fine  and  regular  crops  of  fruit.  The 
trees  are  at  first  trained  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when  they 
have  attained  a  suitable  size  the  branches  are  gradually  brought 
to  the  horizontal  position  as  the  permanent  mode  for  fruit- 
bearing.  No  trees  could  look  neater  than  did  these.  Every 
foot  of  wire  was  occupied,  and  between  the  lines  of  wire  ther« 
was  no  useless  spray,  and  thus  every  inch  of  space  was  devoted 
to  a  profitable  purpose.  Mr.  D.  Thomson  trains  his  Fig  trees 
in  the  same  mode  at  Drumlanrig  with  great  success,  and,  as 
is  evidenced  at  Bangemore,  the  plan  is  equally  applicable  to 
Peach  trees  when  cultivated  under  glass,  and  especially  when 
the  glass  has  a  steep  pitch ;  on  flat  trellises  the  system  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  advantageous.  All  the  standard  sorts  of 
Peaches  are  grown.    Prince  of  Wales  is  much  prized  by  Mr. 


Bennett,  and  perhsps  especially  so  is  Baymaecker's,  a  kind 
which  is  not  in  general  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  late  Noblesse,  and 
a  superior  sort.  Barrington  is  considered  the  best  li^te  variety, 
and  is  superior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  which  are  not 
proving  so  good  as  was  expected. 

Peaches  are  also  to  some  extent  grown  on  the  open  walls, 
and  I  notice  one  wall  100  yards  in  length  ooyered  with  these 
trees,  and  Apricots,  to  show  the  simple  and  efficient  mode  of 
protecting  the  trees  on  the  wall  and  tender  plants  on  the 
border  by  the  same  set  of  lights.  It  is  a  sort  of  home-made 
oontrivance,  and  answers  its  purpose  admirably.  The  wall  is 
about  15  feet  high,  and  the  border  about  14  feet  wide.  On  the 
latter  is  fixed  a  continuous  box  or  frame  covering  the  entire 
border  save  about  4  feet  nearest  the  wall.  At  that  distance 
from  the  wall  and  parallel  with  it  is  fixed  the  back  of  the 
frame,  posts  being  fixed  in  the  ground  at  convenient  intervals, 
with  boards  from  post  to  post,  some  of  them  opening  as 
shutters  to  admit  air.  The  btck  of  the  frame  is  about  3  feet 
in  height,  the  front  about  18  inches.  Bafters  are  fixed  to  sup- 
port  the  lights,  which  are  about  9  feet  in  length.  This  huge 
frame  is  crowded  to  repletion  during  the  wintisr  with  Lettuces, 
Endive,  Cauliflowers,  Parsley,  and  innumerable  other  plants 
which  need  some  protection  against  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
On  the  approach  of  spring  the  lights  are  no  longer  needed  over 
these  plants,  but  the  trees,  which  are  just  then  opening  their 
blossoms,  need  protection,  and  the  lights  are  simply  pushed 
up,  their  bottoms  resting  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  their 
tops  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  is 
made  safe ;  the  frame— the  enclosed  border— is  then  cropped 
in  the  ordinsiy  manner.  It  is  a  simple  and  effective  combina- 
tion, and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  for  which  purpose  the 
lights  are  the  most  useful,  whether  for  preserving  tender  vege- 
tables in  the  winter,  or  for  protecting  the  fruit  trees  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  It  is  adaptable  to  many 
gardens,  and  is  an  eminently  nsef  al  oontrivance,  easily  made 
and  not  costJy. 

As  may  be  expected.  Grapes  an  required  in  large  quantities 
and  at  all  seasons,  but  Mr.  Bennett,  by  the  aid  of  the  means 
afforded  him,  is,  in  hackneyed  parlance,  '*  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion." For  four  years  Bangemore  has  not  been  without 
Grapes.  Lady  Downe*s  Seedling  generally  kefps  in  good  con- 
ditioo  until  May,  and  before  that  time  Black  Hamburghs  are 
ripe  to  continue  the  supply.  To  this  sterling  sort  there  are 
four  houses  devoted ;  it  Is  a  fine  range  of  glass  100  yards  in 
length.  The  Vines  in  the  first  or  earliest  house  are  grown  and 
fruited  in  pots.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  being  pre- 
pared  for  their  work,  and  more  promising  canes  it  wonld  ba 
difficult  to  find.  The  Vines  in  the  succession  houses  sre 
planted  out  They  are  six  years  old  and  in  splendid  condition , 
producing  superior  Grapes. 

But  more  interesting  at  the  end  of  October  than  the  nearly 
empty  Hamburgh  houses  were  the  structures  devoted  to  the 
winter  supply  of  late  Grapes.  These  are  grown  in  wide  and 
lofty  span-roofed  houses,  the  range  being  nearly  100  yards  in 
length.  These  houses  are  amply  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  keeping  the  Grapes,  and  also,  it  must  be 
added,  for  growing  them,  for  a  more  regular  crop  of  usefal- 
sized  bunches  with  fine  and  highly-finished  berries  is  not  often 
seen  than  the  crop  now  under  notice.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  best  exhibitions  of  Grapes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  Black  Ali- 
cante, and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  better  table  condition  than 
at  Bangemore.  The  bunches  were  not  *'  monsters,"  but  the 
berries  were  fine  and  admirably  finished,  and  for  everyday 
dessert  purposes  the  crop  was  hiighly  creditable  to  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  assistants. 

It  also  speaks  volumes  of  the  power  and  beneftti  of  surfaoe- 
dreesing  the  ground  with  manure.  The  borders  are  mainly 
inside,  and  had  been  originally  made  with  some  of  the  unsuit- 
able Bangemore  soil.  Bo  unsuitable  was  this  soil  that  on  ex- 
amining the  roots  they  were  found  in  a  deplorable  state,  many 
of  them  being  absolutely  dead.  Fzesh  material  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  border,  and  especially  a  very  heavy  covering 
of  rich  stable  manure  was  given,  and  this,  by  inducing  the 
emission  of  surface  roots  and  affording  them  snstsnance,  has 
perfected  a  splendid  crop  of  Grapes,  whiflh  but  for  the  rioh 
surfacing  must  inevitably  have  been  of  a  very  nsoderate  cha- 
racter. Such  an  example  as  is  afforded  by  these  Vines  ef  the 
great  value  of  top-dressing  the  borders  with  rich  manure  is  of 
the  most  conclusive  kind,  and  the  practice  cannot  be  too  ex- 
tensively adopted.  In  these  houses  Gros  Oolmsa  was  striking 
by  its  huge  purplish-black  berries,  but,  unfortunately,  their 
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flavour  was  the  remane  of  agreeaUe.  The  Irnii  was  splendid 
to  look  at,  bnt  oertainly  not  good  to  eat.  The  roots  of  the 
Vines  have  aooess  to  narrow  ontside  borders  oovered  with  oor- 
ragated  zine  roofing  sheets,  whieh  are  probably  the  neatest 
and  moat  effeetnal  of  oovers  for  keeping  the  borders  dry,  super- 
seding felt  and  wooden  shutters. 

In  makiDg  new  borders  Mr.  Bennett  finds  it  neeessary  to 
use  eonerete,  bnt  takes  eare  that  it  has  a  sharp  gradient  and 
is  in  oonneetion  with  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  He  uses 
fresh  loam,  bones,  soot,  and  oharcoal,  bat  the  loam  is  light 
and  not  of  a  "wearing"  nature,  yet  by  enriching  it  with 
manure  and  in  eon  junction  with  an  otherwise  good  system  of 
culture  this  fine  garden  is  not  likely  to  he  deficient  in  fine 
Grapes. 

Pines  are  in  great  demand,  and  fiye  spacious  pits  are  deyoted 
to  their  culture.  They  are  grown  in  pots,  the  staple  sort 
being  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  The  plants,  judging  them 
by  their  appearance,  are  cTidently  grown  under  a  low  tempe- 
rature, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  not  an  ounce  of  fuel 
is  wasted  oyer  them.  The  fruit  is  not  exceptionally  large  in 
itself,  but  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  plants.  Applying  my 
rule  to4)ne  of  the  plants  I  found  that  from  the  soil  to  the  base 
of  the  fruit  was  9  inches,  the  fruit  itself  9  inches,  and  the 
crown  5  inches  in  height — ^proportions  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  one  house  I  noticed  upwards  of  zdnety  plants  of 
that  character,  so  that  the  winter  supply  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
any  degree  a  scanty  one.  The  succession  plants  were  equally 
dwarf,  sturdy,  and  healthy.  They  are  generally  fruited  at 
eighteen  months  from  inserting  the  suckers. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  on  the  fruit  culture  at  Bange- 
more  except  to  notice  a  Fig,  the  "  Negro  Largo,"  which  Mr. 
Bennett  considers  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation ;  it 
was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  and  was  eanying  a  heavy  crop 
of  handsome  fruit  of  the  first  quality ;  and  also  to  note  that 
four  thousand  pots  of  Strawberries  are  forced  annually,  the 
best  sorts  being  Yieomtesee  H6rioart  de  Thury  and  President. 

Of  the  plant-growing  department  I  may  briefly  say  that  a 
lofty  house  with  a  ridge-and-furrow  roof  is  devoted  to  Camel- 
lias, with  Mar^chal  Niel  and  other  Boses  covering  the  roof— 
a  happy  idea,  tbe  Boses  giving  a  profusion  of  grand  blooms, 
^nd  affording  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  shade  to  the 
Camellias..  The  latter  are  planted  out— huge  bushes  full  of 
health  and  buds.  An  adjoining  bouse  is  devoted  to  Azaleas, 
wmch  are  also  fine  plants  in  excellent  health.  At  one  end  of 
this  range  is  the  Heath  house,  a  spacious  a4d  substantial 
structure  wiih  stone  stages,  on  which  this  class  of  plants  thrive 
so  well.  The  collection  is  still  young,  but  the  plants  have 
made  admirable  progress  and  comprise  all  the  choice  varieties. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  houses  at  Bangemore,  and  the  plants 
are  worthy  of  the  house.  At  the  other  end  is  the  Orchid 
house.  This  also  is  a  spacious  structure,  and  is  flUed  with 
Orchids  and  ornamental-folisged  plants  as  clean  and  healthy 
as  it  is  possible  to  find  them.  On  the  roof  are  AUamandas 
and  a  fine  plant  of  the  Vanilla  aromatiea  with  roots  9  feet  in 
length,  and  Cissus  porphyrophyllus  is  effectively  trained  up 
the  columns.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  noticeable  some 
fine  specimens  of  Csslogyne  in  variety,  Odontoglossum  grande 
with  six  spikes,  and  0.  Alexandra  in  extra  fine  form  having  a 
spike  with  six  branchlets  and  twenty-five  blooms.  LsBlia  aneeps 
had  seven  spikes  and  twenty-one  blooms,  and  Phalasnopsis 
Schilleriana  was  in  remarkable  luxuriance.  Calanthes  are  also 
well  and  extensively  grown.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the 
notewortby  specimens  in  this  noble  tropical  house. 

Other  houses  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  decorative 
and  table  plants,  which  are  grown  in  great  numbers.  One 
house  is  filled  with  Ferns,  another  with  Gardenias,  and  others 
with  mixed  collections  of  ornamental-foliage  plants,  amongst 
which  was  blooming  a  splendid  specimen  of  Coohliostema 
Jacobiana.  This  superb  plant  is  not  unlike  a  huge  specimen 
of  the  Bird*s-nest  Fern.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  4  feet  in 
length  and  4  inches  in  breadth,  sheathed  at  the  base  and 
pointed  at  the  apex.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the  flower- 
spikes  appear.  The  flowers  are  rich  blue  and  violet,  and  are 
aesojsiated  with  pinkish  bracts.  For  cut  blooms  they  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  plant  is  most  striking  and  attrac- 
tive ;  it  has  been  flowering  freely  throughout  the  summer,  and 
is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

.  As  affording  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  decorative  plants 
required  at  Bangemore,  it  may  be  stated  that  1600  Boman 
Hyacintbe  are  forced,  upwards  of  600  Dutch  Hyacinths,  1200 
Groensee,  and  other  bulbs  and  forcing  plants  are  provided  on 
the  same  extensive  scale. 


The  kitchen  gardens  are  well  cropped  and  are  uniformly 
neat,  the  same  care  being  devoted  outside  that  Is  so  evideot 
under  glass.  The  demand  for  vegetables  forced  as  well  as 
unforced  is  very  great,  and  to  meet  it  twelve  dozen  CauUflowen 
must  be  cut  weekly  throughout  the  montii  of  January.  Mush- 
rooms are  always  in  demand,  and  the  demand  is  met ;  for,  save 
by  one  failure  of  spawn.  Mushrooms  have  been  cut  every  day 
for  thirteen  years.  As  will  be  seen,  the  post  of  manager  here 
is  no  sinecure ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  skill  displayed  so  is 
the  recompense  of  the  gardener,  for  Mr.  Bass  is  proverbially 
studious  to  reward  all  in  his  service  who  are  worthy,  and  this 
reward  Mr.  Bennett  has  won  by  his  sound  practice  and  assi- 
duous attention. 

A  notice  of  this  place  and  the  liberal  provision  which  is 
mscde  by  Mr.  Bass  for  his  own  requirements  would  be  incom- 
plete vrithout  a  record  of  his  care  for  the  comforts  and  well- 
being  of  his  dependants.  The  gardener's  cottage  is  a  model 
of  what  such  a  cottage  should  be— pleasant,  commodious,  with 
every  appurtenance  to  make  it  convenient,  and  its  occupants 
feel  that  it  is  a  home  to  caie  for  and  to  cherish.  The  rooms 
for  the  ten  young  men  are  also  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
each  man  having  a  separate  bedroom  and  wardrobe,  the  fore- 
man further  having  a  separate  private  room.  There  is  the 
common  dining-room,  also  a  library  furnished  with  books  and 
seven  periodicals,  including  all  the  gardening  papers,  and  two 
female  attendants  are  provided  to  see  that  the  wants  of  tbe 
men  are  supplied  in  a  proper  manner.  Surely  such  privileges 
demand  in  return  hearty  and  faithful  services,  and  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  several  duties.  They 
Bhould|feel,  too,  that  the  credit  and  reputation  of  Bangemore 
is  in  their  keeping,  and  strive  to  make.  themselveB  proficiint 
in  the  different  branches  of  their  calling. 

Farther  than  this  care  of  a  liberal  employer  is  thia  other 
noble  fact,  that  when  by  misfortune  or  old  age  a  man  can  no 
longer  labour,  he  is  still  enabled  to  live  on  the  system  of  pia- 
sions  proportionate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  To  commeat 
on  that  generous  provision  of  a  generous  mind  and  affluent 
gentleman  were  to  *'gUd  refined  gold,"  and  it  may  worthily 
dose  the  notice  of  this  complete  and  well-mansged  garden — 
a  garden  which  everywhere  bears  the  impress  of  taste  and  eare 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener. The  immediate  superintendence  of  Bangemore  de- 
volves on  Mr.  Arthur  Bass,  M.P.,  who  is  a  great  patron  of  horti- 
culture, and  who  inherits  the  busipess  aptitude,  dso  the  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  which  have  for  so  long  been  attached 
to  the  name  which  he  hold  and  honours.  Mr.  Bennett  is  alco 
young  in  years  but  old  in  practice,  and  the  sequel  of  his 
success  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  period  of  probation  under 
the  veteran  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bicton,  and  for  a  lengthy  and  im- 
portant charge  in  the  ducal  gardens  of  ChatsworUu 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bennett  for  his  oourteqr  and  atten- 
tion, and  render  my  acknowledgements'  of  the  hospitalities  of 
Bangemore  and  the  shelter  it  afforded  me  when  the  hotels  at 
Burton  could  only  be  reached  by  boat,  when  the  .bake  firee 
were  extinguished  by  the  flood,  and  provisions  from  distant 
towns  were  hoisted  into  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  with 
pitchforks.    May  I  never  see  the  like  sgain !— J.  W. 


GLASS  COPING  AND  FRUIT  OBOP  FOR  1875. 

No.  1. 
Thb  year  just  passed  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  ex- 
cellent crop  of  wall  fruit,  especially  of  Peacbes  and  Nectarines, 
and  to  these  two  kinds  of  fruit  my  remarks  will  be  principally 
confined.  To  what  is  to  be  attributed  the  unusually  large 
crop  of  fruit  in  1875  ?  If  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
trees  in  the  year  preceding  we  cannot  ensure  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  This  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the 
year  1874,  during  which  year  the  wood  happened  to  be  well 
ripened.  Prematured  ripeness  of  the  wood  is  sure  to  end  in 
disappointment ;  and  if  we  could  trace  the  failures  to  their 
true  source  we  should,  I  am  persuaded,  find  them  brought 
about  by  the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  disregard  to 
the  daily  vigorous  application  of  the  syringe  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  dbc  Let  drought  and  red  spider  do  their  work,  and  a 
proper  development  of  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop  is  im- 
possible. I  am  led  to  believe  that  failures  which  may  have 
occurred  can  be  traced  to  the  above  causes,  by  seeing  many 
trees  almost  quite  denuded  of  all  foliage  as  early  as  the  end  of 
August.  The  wood  was  ripe  and  there  were  plenty  of  bloom 
buds,  but  they  were  of  an  inferior  character.  The  result  war, 
that  when  spring  arrived  the  buds,  instead  of  bursting  into  a 
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iraitful  bloMom,  were  eMt  to  the  ground,  or  if  eukbled  to  open 
thej  were  too  exhftiwted  to  sapport  ftnd  fliutain  the  fruit. 

It  Bhonld  be  kept  in  mind  when  deeiding  upon  the  merite 
of  gl«M  eoping,  that  no  glaM  eoping  or  proteotion  of  ray  kind 
era  of  iteelf  prodnoe  a  erop  of  fruit,  and  a  farther  trial  Is 
neeeeaaiy  before  we  era  jadge  of  ite  effioienoy.  I  wonld 
therefore  adviae  thoae  who  may  have  failed  in  obtaining  a 
erop  of  ftvit  under  glaee  eoping,  if  it  has  only  bete  need  for 
one  seaaon,  not  to  eondemn  it  at  onoe,  bat  giye  it  another 
ehanoe  before  pronoaneing  the  eoping  a  failare.  On  the  other 
hrad,  I  adviae  those  who,  like  mysdf,  have  obtained  a  good 
erop  not  to  be  too  eonfldent  in  attribating  their  soeeesa  to  the 
glass  eoping  osed  daring  the  spring  for  the  first  time. 

Coi»ng  ondoabtedly  plays  a  yery  great  part  towards  giving. 
OS  a  erop  of  froit,  bat  I  look  to  other  agenta  to  play  ra  e^aal 
part.  In  this  instraoe  we  notiee  that  the  year  1874  was  on- 
nsaally  faroarable  for  laying  the  foundation  for  good  erops, 
rad  then  the  spring  following  was  all  that  need  be  desired— 
mild  and  ealm  with  bat  little  frost,  this  mildness  eontinaing 
from  the  time  when  the  blossoms  were  ezprading  till  the 
*'  Uttle  wee  froits  ^'  eoold  be  seen  peeping  through  the  dwind- 
ling floweirs.  Those  trees  with  abundanee  of  nourishment  to 
feed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  foroing-oat  young  leaves  to 
shelter  them,  were  found  to  earry  heavy  erops ;  those,  on  the 
other  hrad,  that  produeed  plenty  of  blossom  buds  but  the 
trees  with  healUi  impaired,  wiere  unable  to  support  the  fruit. 

It  is  only  one  more  instraee  brou£^t  to  our  notiee  how  the 
previous  year's  treatment  has  to  do  with  the  present  y€ter*s  pro- 
duetion.  I  attribute  my  heavy  erop  of  Peaehes  rad  Neetarines 
not  to  the  glass  eoping  and  hraging  nets,  but  prineipally  to 
the  good  healtii  of  the  trees,  obtained  by  unremitted  water- 
ing, molohing,  syringing,  and  eleaning  them  through  the 
summer  rad  autumn  of  1874.  I  fear  mray  who  saw  my  trees 
with  eueh  erops,  and  the  glass  eoping  over  them,  oonelnded 
the  eoping  must  have  been  the  eause.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
been  led  away  with  the  same  idea  had  I  not  other  trees  quite 
as  heavily  eropped  without  the  eoping. 

I  think  it  should  be  generaUy  known  that  glass  eoping  in 
itself  will  not  prodaoe  a  erop  of  fruit ;  there  mast  be  a  eorre- 
sponding  eare  to  produee  and  keep  a  never-falling  vigour  in 
the  tree.  Starving  the  roots  rad  protecting  the  head  will 
avail  nothing,  but  attention  to  both  will  do  mueh.  Is  not  a 
little  more  eare  of  the  wall  trees  rad  less  to  the  flower  beds 
oeoaaionally  advisable?— J.  Tailou,  Hardwieke  Orange. 


OULTUEE  OP  VINES  IN  POTS. 

Omi  era  seareely  enter  a  nursery  of  ray  note  rad  refrain 
from  surprise  at  the  immense  stooks  which  are  annually  pro- 
vided of  potted  Vines  rad  Boses.  The  prince  of  fruits  and 
the  queen  of  flowers  are  evidently  popular,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  fear  of  disloyalty  m  the  minds  of  those  who  devote 
large  houses  rad  acres  ol  ground  in  preparing  a  supply  of 
potted  Vines  rad  Boses.  It  is  to  the  former  that  I  wiU  now 
refer. 

Potted  Vines,  as  a  rule,  whieh  are  raised  in  the  nurseries 
are  preferable  to  home-raised  oraes,  simply  beoause  in  most 
private  gardens  suitable  houses  oannot  be  devoted  to  these 
Vines,  rad  the  oraes  cannot  have  the  exact  treatment  that 
they  require.  In  the  few  gardens  affording  the  necessary 
means  potted  Vines  are  often  grown  in  a  most  perfect  state. 
I  have  seen  them  good  at  such  plaees  as  Frogmore,  Barghley, 
Bangemore,  Ao.  But  in  the  best  plaees  home-raised  canes  are 
seldom  solely  relied  on,  but  a  portion  are  purchased  from  the 
nurseries. 

Bat  there  are  many  who  cannot  parehase,  yet  who  like  a 
few— it  may  be  half-a-dozen  or  so— of  potted  Vines,  and  these 
must  be  raised  at  home,  and  perhaps  not  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  Now  when  such  Vines  are  grown  they 
are  generally  reqaired  for  early  Grapes,  rad  to  produce  theee 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  canes  be  grown  early 
in  the  summer  rad  the  wood  be  ripened  early  in  the  autumn. 
Without  theee  three  earlies— early  growth,  early  wood-ripra- 
ing,  rad  early  rest— the  fourth  early,  early  fruit,  is  not 
attainable. 

It  has  become  popular  to  grow  the  canes  from  eyes  and 
perfect  them  daring  the  same  season,  and  where  houses  are 
provided  sufficiently  heated  rad  light  the  plra  may  be  easily 
carried  out,  bat  it  cannot  be  successful  in  the  absence  of  those 
eonditioxM.  Those  who  do  not  start  theur  vineries  or  Cucumber 
houses  untU  February  (rad  they  are  the  majority)  oranot  well 
perfect  Vines  from  eyes  inserted  in  the  eurrent  season,  yet 


that  is  the  phm  whieh  is  attenq^  bv  mray,aad  alter  all  the 
attention  they  give  they  era  only  half  sneoead.  People  to  be 
successful  in  any  work  muat  adapt  themselves  to  ehfenmstanoea, 
rad  to  aneeeed  with  Vines  under  the  conditions  aauMd  thaj 
muat  start  now  with  «*eut  backs."  Small  oanaa  raised  laat 
year,  cut  down  to  the  soil  in  early  winter,  aad  started  in 
Febraacy,  will  maka  eaaea  far  superior  to  those  which  are  raised 
from  eyes  the  same  season.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  hi  6  or 
7-ineh  pots,  rad  shoold  be  partly  shakra  ont  and  repotted 
after  the  eyes  have  puahed  about  ra  inch,  using  warmed  aott. 
In  a  proper  temperature  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  by  tbs 
rad  of  June  will  be  of  the  length  required. 

If  growing  very  freely  I  never  hesitate  to  pinch  the  leading 
shoot,  for  raother  leader  is  formed  in  a  few  days,  and  ttaa 
stopphig  *'plumps*'  the  lower  buds.  The  beat  pot  Vines  I 
ever  produced  were  stopped  at  8  feet,  6  feet,  and  9  feet  The 
Vines  in  their  growing  season  mnst-  have  light,  and  mnat 
therefore  be  trained  as  near  to  the  glaaa  as  possible.  A 
Oncumber  pit  or  houaa  is  a  vety  suitable  pUee  for  raising  the 
canes.  They  mnst  be  syringed  freely,  using  oooaaionaUj  per- 
f eeUy  dear  soot  water,  whieh  wiU  uragorato  tiiem  and  unaias 
them  against  the  sitaoks  of  inaeets. 

After  the  growth  is  made  tte  Vineamost  not  be  hutiedly 
placed  in  the  opra  air  to  '*iipra  their  wood,"  for  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  heat  and  not  eold  that  is  the  prime 
maturing  agrat. 

The  soU  best  suited  to  Vines  in  pots  is  pure  loam  with  a  alight 
admixture  of  bone  duat,  aay  a  pound  of  **  duat "  to  a  peek  of 
soil,  using  also  in  the  compoet  lumps  of  ehareoal  teseiy.  That 
is  all  the  stimuUni  needed  in  the  psepanng  year,  but  in  the 
fruiting  season  rich  top-drsasings  mnst  be  aj^U^*  vith  aop- 
plies  of  liquid  mrauie  after  the  atoning  pesiod.— A  Fonmui. 


OLD  TEEBEL 

Whxh  I  was  at  school  I  received  a  eaatigatien,  and  aub- 
seqaratly  a  shilling  to  make  m«reaMmber  the  **dmMing." 
I  have  not  forgottra  it,  the  shilUng  having  bsra  ra  effectual 
memory-preserver.  Mr.  Bobson  rewarda  fiiat,  and  thra  eaali- 
gatee— rewards  by  praisug  the  eompletraess  of  my  remarks 
on  page  81,  rad  thra  in  ra  article  of  ccnaiderable  value 
(page  61),  demonatrates  their  hieompletraess.  But  Ua  re- 
proof is  kindly  merat  and  kindly  administered,  and  I  will  not 
only  radeavour  to  remember  it,  but  I  thank  him  for  it,  his 
great  experience  and  unuaual  means  of  observation  on  this 
matter  being  such  as  to  command  respect. 

Periki^  my  tutor  imaguea  I  am  about  to  loUow  his  example, 
rad  that  after  **hahering"  I  ahaU  commence  «' shaving." 
WeU,  perhaps  I  shall,  but  nevertheless  I  thank  hun  in  all 
sincerity  for  his  contribution,  rad  will  promise  that  I  shall 
not  differ  from  him  '•  violratlv.'* 

In  one  point  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bobson,  and  in  another  plaee 
he  agrees  with  me ;  so  far,  therefore,  we  are  good  friends.  He 
says  that  ra  old  Apple  tree  should  not  be  touched  with  a  knils 
or  saw  during  the  last  tra  yearn  of  ita  life.  I  cordialiy  agree. 
I  said  that  thickness  in  the  interior  of  old  orchard  treea  was 
generaUy  caused  by  thiiming.  Mr.  Bobson  eonllrms  that  vecy 
clearly.  But  I  said  further,  that  thiekly-crowded  trees  era  be 
made  thin  by  pruning  and  subsequent^  disbudding,  and  ex- 
perirace  has  taught  me  that  it  era  be  done  beneficially,  limit- 
ing the  practice  to  trees  in  a  thiekly«planted  orehard ;  treea 
that  are  singly  rad  exposed  being  especially  excepted. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  ra  orehard  of  mixed 
fruits,  the  trees  being  one  dense  thicket,  so  mu^  so  that  the 
frait,  which  was  small,  could  only  be  gathered  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Bobaon  would  have  removed  some  of  the  trees 
entirely  rad  have  left  the  remainder  untouched.  They  were 
fuU-eiaed  but  not  old  trees.  I  removed  some,  rad  the  others 
I  pruned,  not  shortening  their  branches  but  removing  many, 
subsequently  mbbing-off  the  after-growths,  or  the  treea  wooid 
soon  have  bera  thicker  thra  before.  The  improvement  was 
permanrat,  and  only  last  year  I  received  the  congratulatioaa 
of  the  owner  of  the  orehard  which  I  "mutihited"  in  1854. 
Of  course  the  trees  were  not  then  iu  their  last  deosde,  or  I 
would  not  have  pruned  them ;  neither  has  the  treatmrat  they 
received  apparratly  shortraed  their  days,  but  it  haa  improved 
their  fruit. 

Apparratly  the  oldest  rad  most  decrepid  tree  was  a  Bibaton 
Pippin.  It  was  ra  "  old  favourite,"  rad  was  treated  like  the 
reet  as  to  pruning.  The  erooked,  curled,  knotty  branehes 
were  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  smoothest,  straighteat  etems, 
and  these  were  not  shortened.     The  lichens  were  killed.    ▲ 
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esriload  of  soil  was  tftken  from  its  roots  and  replaoed  with 
rich  muiTire,  md  was  soaked  with  a  barrel  of  very  strong 
"  cowyard  tea"  and  sewage.  The  soaking  was  continued 
annually,  and  the  tree  put  forth  new  branches  and  new  life, 
and  has  since  prodaoed  crops  of  highly-coloured  and  richly- 
flayoured  fruit.  I  have  adopted  the  same  plan  with  other  old 
trees— that  is,  I  have  removed  their  old  scraggy  branohes, 
oleuied  the  rest,  and  soaked  their  roots  in  winter  or  summer 
with  strong  **  stuff  "  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  trees— 
thereby,  I  belfere,  lengthening  not  shortening  their  days.  Mr. 
Bobson  will  doubtless  attribute  this  to  the  manure  and  not 
the  knife,  and  yery  likely  he  may  be  right,  but  I  think  that 
the  manure  was  guided  into  channels  which  would  direct  it 
more  expeditiously  on  its  strengthening  mission  than  would 
have  been  its  slower  movement  through  innumerable  snaggy 
paths. 

But  I  hare  to  grapple  with  my  friend  on  grafting  and  killing 
his  tree.  It  appears  that  he  expected  it  would  succumb,  and 
preserved  his  new  sorts  by  grafting  them  on  other  stocks,  so 
that  after  all  it  appears  he  might  have  saved  the  tree  and  the 
new  sorts  too,  but  he  preferred  to  kiU.  Probably  the  tree  was 
really  too  old  to  suffer  amputation,  and  especially  in  **  forty 
or  fifty  *'  places.  Suppose  he  had  amputated  in  three  or  four 
places  only — that  is,  have  cut  it  boldly  down  to  the  main 
forks,  it  very  likely  instead  of  dying  would  have  pushed  and 
grown  vigorously.  I  have  seen  that  to  be  the  case,  while 
trees  treated  as  Mr.  Bobson  has  detailed,  by  topping  them 
as  it  were,  have  dwindled  away.  How  is  it?  I  have  seen 
many  grafts  die,  bat  rarely  a  healthy  stock  when  ent  boldly 
down. 

When  a  free  is  apparently  at  a  standstill  it  is  beeanse  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  force  of  sap  to  sustain  vigour  and  make  new 
foliage.  The  roots  have  lost  their  propelling  power  by  the  too 
numerous  and  still  obstructed  twisted  channels  dividing  and 
exhausting  the  sap,  and  to  merely  "  top  "  thebranohes,  leaving 
the  still  impeded  sap-ooursesy  is  to  aggravate  the  disease.  If 
a  given  amount  of  water  is  distributed  in  fifty  rills  its  course 
will  be  sluggish,  but  confine  it  into  one  or  two  clear  mains 
and  it  will  turn  a  wheel  and  grind  oom.  If  that  is  a  far- 
fetched illustration  I  will  addnoe  another  *'  nearer  home.*' 
There  are  now  plenty  of  large  Fuchsias  in  pots  which  have 
flowered  last  year ;  they  are  denoded  of  their  foliage,  and  are, 
in  fact,  miniature  deciduous  trees.  Simply  top  them— that  is, 
shorten  each  twig  or  branch  moderately ;  they  will  push  freeh 
growth,  probably  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  the  desired 
amount  of  bloom  by  the  aid  of  rieh  food.  But  cut  some  of 
them  boldly  down— instead  of  mutilating' in  fifty  places  am- 

Satate  in  one— in  fact,  cut  off  their  heads  and  clear  away  the 
undred  sap-courses,  thus  concentrating  the  fluid,  and  note  its 
additional  force.  The  after-growth  will  possess  five,  perhaps 
tenfold  greater  vigour  than  will  that  of  the  daintily-pruned 
plant,  and  the  rule  holds  good  with  all  planta  and  trees  that 
have  the  power  of  poshing  dormant  buds. 

Yet  Mr.  Robson's  is  a  very  useful  letter— most  willingly  do  I 
grant  that,  and  I  grant  also  that  Apices  are  about  the  worst  of 
all  fruit  trees  to  endure  mutilation,  and  it  is  often  best  to  am- 
putate, otherwise  **  let  them  alone."— Badicaz.  Oonsbbvative. 


NOTES  OK  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  QABDBNING. 

pBUHiHe  Apbioovs,  Pxaohbs,  AMD  NBOTABimis.- It  is  usual  to 
defer  the  operation  of  pruning  the  above  trees  until  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  It  would  require  an  exceptionally  hard  frost 
to  do  the  trees  any  permanent  injury  by  pruning  them,  and  the 
chief  detriment  would  be  at  the  places  where  the  cuts  were  made. 
No  doubt  to  expose  a  tender  portion  of  surface,  such  as  a  cut 
would  leave,  in  nard  weather  would  cause  the  wood  to  die  back 
an  inch  or  two ;  and  if,  as  in  most  oases,  there  is  a  wood  bud 
and  perhaps  also  some  fruit  buds  at  the  extremity,  there  is  then 
a  direct  loss  t^pon  what  was  intended  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  delaying  the  pruning  of 
tiieee  somewhat  tender  trees  till  there  is  a  prcepect  of  over- 
coming the  danger ;  and  more  espeoiaUv  do  I  think  it  proper  or 
■aler  to  delay  a  Uttie  after  seasons  similiMr  to  the  last,  when  the 
wood  was  imperfectiy  ripened. 

The  most  sappy  portions  of  unripened  shoots  are  apt  to  be 
blackened  by  the  frost ;  and  if  they  aro  left  at  pruning  time  they 
win  disappoint  by  nroduoing  weakly  and^  imperfect  wood,  and 
the  flower  buds  are  liable  to  drop  off,  to  be  followed  probably  by 
gumming  and  canker. 

Now  is  the  time  at  all  events— unless  exceedingly  exceptional 
hard  weather  sets  in— that*tlie  pruning  of  these  trees  may  be 
done,  beffinning  first  with  the  Apricot,  which  is  the  hardiest  of 
Ibem  and  the  first  to  oome  into  bloom.     These  trees  produce 


much  of  their  fruit  on  spurs  of  some  years'  growth,  the  trees  also 
fruiting  on  the  yearling  shoots  of  moderate  growtb.  The  former 
should  be  spurred-in  almost  closely,  and  the  latter  should  be 
out  back  according  to  their  strength  and  to  a  wood  bud,  which 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  shape,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  or  pointed  more  than  the  fruit  buds.  la  Apricots  the 
buds  are  frequently  sitaated  in  threes— two  bloom  buds  with 
the  wood  bud  in  the  centro ;  and  again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  young  shoot  with  few  if  any  hut  wood  buds.  Thero  must 
be  care  la  pruning  or  leaving  these,  for  if  they  produce  littieelse 
but  wood  in  the  ensuing  season  no  object  is  obtained,  but  the 
strength  of  the  tree  is  impaired  by  crowded  growths. 

In  pruning  let  the  face  of  the  out  be  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  bud.  It  may  not  make  so  much  differonoe  if  the  cut  is 
small,  but  if  large  the  wet  is  carried  into  the  bud  and  injury 
ensues.  Leave  the  shoots  at  ngular  distances,  but  sthdy  the 
vigour  and  condition  of  the  tree  in  every  way ;  and  if  the  tree 
is  weakly  prune  doselv,  and  leave  the  shoots  farther  upvtt  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to  see 
the  centre  or  body  of  the  tree  naked.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
rectify  it  in  after  years;  the  tree  must  be  well  started  when 
young,  and  the  same  system  of  pruning  followed  by  whonuo- 
ever  the  work  is  done. 

In  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  closer  inspection  must  be  made 
for  the  sound,  ripMied,  and  medium-sized  wood.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  lay  the  shoots  in  too  thickly,  for  thero  is  a  twofold 
object  in  view^that  is,  to  ensnro  good-sised,  well-developed, 
and  well-ripened  fruit,  and  also  to  leave  plenty  of  room  to  lay- 
in  young  growth  to  mature  properly  for  carrying  fruit  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  And  again,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  condemn  a  shoot 
all  at  once,  or  to  take  out  an  old  one  tiU  there  is  a  certainty  of 
its  place  being  supplied  well  by  the  succeeding  one.  These  are 
matters  that  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator.  In 
some  parts  of  a  tree  there  may  not  be  so  many  shoots  as  are 
required,  and  those  shoots  that  are  there  should  be  pruned  well 
back  if  weak,  but  if  strong  a  greater  length  may  be  allowed 
them ;  and  in  order  that  the  tree  should  look  well  and  be  placed 
in  the  beat  way  of  filling  up  all  parts  alike,  let  a  regulation  of  its 
branches  take  place  by  the  tree  being  unfastened  from  the  wall 
and  re-nailed.  Some  do  this  every  year,  but  in  my  case  and 
many  others  there  is  not  time  to  do  it  annually,  but  only  when 
it  Is  reaUy  necessary.— Thokas  Becobd. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOR 
THB  PBBSBNT  WEEK. 

XITCHXB  OABDXN. 

Saving  flfM^.— It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to 
save  seMs,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  do  so.  This  work  is  now  so 
well  performed  by  the  principal  seedsmen,  and  the  seeds  can 
be  obtained  at  such  a  tnfiing  cost  true  to  name,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  oecupy  space  in  the  garden  with  them,  and  the 
ripening  stalks  cause  the  garden  to  look  untidy.  Although  we 
do  not  recommend  either  gardeners  or  amateurs  to  save  their 
own  seeds,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  any  new  or  rare  vegetables,  or  some 
favourite  sort  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  It  will 
not  do  to  grow  too  many  different  varieties,  especially  of  allied 
Bp«)cies ;  for  instance,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  save  seeds  of 
different  members  of  the  Biasaica  tribe'  in  the  same  nrden  if 
they  were  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  keep  tnem  free 
from  contamination.  A  particular  variety  of  Oelery  has  been 
saved  at  Loxford  for  many  years,  and  the  stock  has  been  kept 
true  by  selection.  The  plants  intended  for  seed  are  planted  out 
on  level  ground  in  a  sheltered  position ;  about  two  plants  will 
yield  a  supply  of  seeds  for  several  years.  One  sometimes  meets 
with  a  selection  of  Oabbage,  Savoy,  Sso,,  in  a  cottager's  garden 
that  the  best  commercial  growers  would  be  glad  to  obtain.  The 
selection  has  been  brought  about  by  years  of  care,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  real  pleasure  to  the  owner  to  give  a  few  seeds  to  his 
friends.  If  it  is  intended  to  save  seeds  of  any  cruelferous 
plants  only  one  variety  should  be  attempted  in  the  same  garden. 
Plants  of  the  variety  intended  for  seeds  should  be  selected  now 
and  planted  out  in  a  good  position,  although  it  is  right  to  say 
that  the  largest  produce  is  obtained  from  stocks  planted  in  the 
autumn.  The  seedsmen  have  driven  us  to  save  our  own  seeds 
the  first  season  by  charging  at  the  high  rate  of  60«.  a  quart  for 
their  Peas  in  some  cases. 

As  the  Oelery  is  cleared  off,  the  ground  is  dug,  and  with- 
out any  manuring  is  in  excellent  tilth  for  Onions ;  the  ground 
should  be  dug  across  the  trenches.  As  Ooleworts  are  cut  for 
use  the  irreund  is  trenched  and  well  manured  for  Peas  and 
Beans.  We  have  tried  many  varieties  of  the  latter,  but  none 
has  been  found  at  all  equal  to  our  own  stock  of  Windsor.  The 
Seville  Long  Pod  will  be  tried  against  it  this  year,  and  however 
this  sort  may  be  received  in  the  kitchen  it  is  certainly  the  best 
variety  for  exhibition.    The  pods  are  immense. 

Tomatoes  have  been  sown  in  heat  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior 
and  Orangefield  Dwarf  Prolific.  This  last-named  sort  has  done 
us  good  service  for  pot  culture  every  year  since  it  has  been  lei 
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Gat,  and  notwithitandiog  the  rival  olaims  of  Ezoelsior  we  do 
Dot  like  to  part  with  good  old  friends.  Carter'i  Green  Gage 
will  al80*be  tried  this  year. 

The  Seakale  has  been  planted  for  forcing  next  season,  and 
seeds  will  be  sown  abont  tne  first  week  in  March.  Bhabarb  has 
also  been  planted  oat,  and  Horseradish ;  it  has  been  found 
better  not  to  plant  tbe  crowns  of  the  latter  so  deeply  as  for- 
merly. The  ground  is  well  worked,  and  matmre  is  placed  about 
18  inohes  deep,  and  the  crowns  are  placed  8  incihes  below  the 
sorfaoe. 

Those  who  have  no  oommai;d  of  foreing-hoases  or  eyen  frames 
will  haye  to  adopt  some  scheming  at  this  season  to  obtain  early 
salads  and  vegetables.  Carrots  and  Badishes  may  be  sown  to- 
gether in  a  sheltered  comer  and  under  walls.  Iiettuces  and 
Oauliflowers  may  be  sown;  advantage  must  be  taken  of  fine 
d*js  for  this  work.  Mustard  and  Oress  or  any  other  small 
talads  may  be  sown  also.  For  winter  salads  the  common  Chi- 
oory  is  not  so  much  used  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  few  rows  sown  in 
the  sarden  and  grown  to  be  a  good  size  during  summer  may  be 
lifted,  and  successive  batches  tskea  into  any  forcing-house  from 
November  onwards  will  yield  a  constant  supply. 

Seeds  of  an  improved  Chicory,  or  at  least  a  nearly  allied 
plant,  is  being  distributed  this  season.  It  has  been  known  on 
the  Continent  for  many  years,  and  is  there  termed  "  Witloof/' 
or,  in  plain  English, "  White  Leaf."  We  have  tasted  this  salad, 
and  can  unhesitatingly  reoommend  it.  The  leaves  are  blanched 
by  forcing  the  plant  in  a  dark  place. 

PDfS  HOUSXS. 

The  plants  in  fruiting-houses  are  carefully  attended  to  as 
regards  watering.  The  soil  is  much  oompreseed  in  the  pots, 
and  owing  to  weir  being  plonged  the  uoder  portion  retains 
water  when  that  nearer  the  surface  becomes  dry,  and  this  dry- 
ness at  the  surface  is  still  further  promoted  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  plants ;  they  move  the  surface  with  a  label  or  something 
which  loosens  it.  This  onght  not  to  be  done  if  the  surface  is 
quite  loose,  for  by  frequent  stirring  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
when  to  water,  as  the  loose  moula  becomes  so  dry  that  water 
passes  away  into  the  more  solid  parts,  leaving  the  surface  still 
dry.  The  attentive  Pine-grower  will  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  each  of  his  plants,  and  will  know  how  much 
water  to  apply  merely  by  looking  at  the  suriaoe  of  the  mould. 
As  the  Pines  are  cut  we  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and 
by  the  state  of  the  soil  are  guided  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
others  still  swelling  or  ripening  off.  Generally,  no  more  water 
is  required  at  the  roots  after  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colouring. 
All  the  roots  of  our  plants,  from  the  smallest  suckers  to  the 
flutters,  are  retained  in  a  healthy  state  through  the  winter 
months,  and  all  of  them  have  a  season  of  as  complete  rest  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  them.  We  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
old  growers  wjio  obtained  all  their  bottom  heat  from  deep  beds 
of  tan,  whereas  in  these  latter  days  the  bottom  heat  can  be  regu- 
lated almost  as  easily  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  shallow 
beds  over  hot-water  pipes. 

The  Pine  house  is  also  one  of  the  best  structures  for  bringing 
on  Dwari  Kidney  Beans  early.  This  vesetable  is  prized  at  any 
season,  but  most  of  all  in  early  spring  when  the  Covent  Garden 
price  is  6s.  for  a  hundred  pods.  We  grow  the  plants — as  has 
already  been  described  in  previous  numbers — ^in  7-inch  pots  ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  kept  healthy,  and  the  pods  are  picked  as 
soon  as  ready,  a  long  succession  may  be  had. 

Strawberry  plants  do  very  well  in  the  same  house.  The  tem- 
perature of  65°  is  rather  too  high  for  them,  but  the  plants,  if 
kept  near  the  glass  and  ventilators,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  take  no  harm.  Black  Prince  is  tbe  sort  most 
to  be  depended  upon.  A  few  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling  will  be 
placed  in  heat  this  week. 

Young  plants  in  the  Cucumber  house  make  but  little  progress 
as  yet,  and  until  the  middle  of  February  we  do  not  care  to  have  a 
higher  night  temperature  than  66° ;  after  that  time,  with  70°  at 
night  and  a  proportionate  increase  by  day,  the  plants  make  good 
progress. 

PLANT  STOVS  AMD  OBCHID  HOUBIS. 

The  temperaiure  is  not  yet  materially  increased,  but  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  fine  weather  to  range  the  houses  a  few  degrees 
hisher  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  atmosphere  being 
ooly  moderately  charged  with  moisture.  Stove  plants,  ana 
notably  Orchids,  must  have  a  season  of  rest  during  the  winter 
months,  and  this  is  best  attained  by  keeping  them  as  dry  at  the 
roots  and  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  may  be  deemed  safe. 
Steaming  the  houses  we  do  not  approve  of ;  this  practice  was 
oemmon  at  a  time  when  plant-culture  was  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  it  is  now.  Mr.  Macintosh  says,  "  Steaming  the  stove 
during  winter  is  a  material  feature  in  the  best  management  of 
such  plants,  and  should  be  scrupulously  attended  to,  both  to 
seften  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ss  well  as  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  insects,  particularly  red  spider,  which  is  sure  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  high  and  dry  atmosphere.  The  most 
eligible  time  for  steaming  is  in  the  eveniog,  when  the  flues  are 
hottest,  and  it  is  periormed  by  pouring  water  on  them,  which 
^lenerates  steam  readily>''  &o»     We  have  given  up  steaming 


altogether,  as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  oonstitution  of 
the  plants.  Our  plants  are  pretty  free  from  insect  pesta;  but 
those  who  have  mealy  bug,  thrips,  red  spider,  or  scale  in  their 
houses  should  now  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  against  them. 
Patient  washing  with  soapy  water  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  all 
of  them;  the  leaves  of  many  stove  plants  are  tender,  and  in 
careless  hands  are  frequently  much  injured. 

Many  stove  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  little  bottom 
heat  at  this  season,  and  those  gardeners  who  have  not  the  oom- 
mand  of  a  tan  bed  cannot  oompete  equally  with  those  who  have 
this  advantage.  Young  plants  of  various  stove  plants  have  been 
repotted ;  the  pots  were  well  filled  with  healthy  roots.  Such  as 
these  would  start  much  better  in  bottom  heat,  but  we  have  not 
this  advantage. 

Some  Orchids  require  repotting  in  oool  and  other  houses. 
The  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  plants  begin  to  make 
fresh  roots,  and  this  may  happen  any  month  in  the  year.  With 
six  or  eight  plants  a  succession  of  flowers  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
may  be  obtained  from  November  until  June,  the  plants  at  rest 
being  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  a  plant  should  be  ijlaoed  in 
heat  every  three  or  four  weeks.  No  other  Orchid  will  stand 
such  rough  treatment  as  this.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  remove 
Orchids  in  flower  to  a  show  house  spedallv  prepared  for  them, 
where  the  flowers  would  be  longer  retained  in  beauty  in  a  oooler 
and  drier  place,  they  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  no 
water  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  flowers. 

Important  additions  are  being  annually  made  to  our  stock  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids.  What  in  the  whole  range  of  winter 
flowers  can  surpass  the  glowing  oolour  of  Masdevallia  Veitehii 
and  Sophronitis  grandiflorm,  or  the  chaste  form  of  Odontogloesum 
Alexandras,  or  the  purity  of  Ccologyne  cristata  and  many  others  ? 
The  leaves  of  our  planto  had  beoome  dusty,  which  tends  to  dis- 
ease. They  were  washed  clean  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water. 
—J.  DouatAS.  

HOBTICULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
BaoiSTABiKB  will  oblige  us  l)y  informing  ns  of  the  dalei  on 
whieh  exhibitionB  axe  to  be  held. 
BaisTOL  (Spring  Show).     Msrah  Sind  and  28rd.     ICr.  O.  WMtj,  Holm 

Wood,  weaibniy-Qpon-TiTm,  Hon.  Boo. 
BoTAL  GALBnoiriAif  HoaxxouLTUSAL  Soonrr.    Shova  A^  5th,  July  6ih, 

and  September  ISth. 
WsiTMiKSTBK  Aquarxuk.    April  Itth  ViA  18(h,  Ifey  lOih  sad  11th,  May 

SOfeh  and  SUfc,  July  6th  and  6th,  Oetober  4th  and  5th. 
IIAIDSTOMB  (Bo8w).     Juie  &!■(.    Ift.  Habort  Benited,  Boekstow,  Held- 

■tone,  See. 
Spaldimo.    Jane  Slrt.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  See. 
BiOHK OMD.    Jane  SSth.    Ifr.  A.  OhaneeUor.  Hon.  See. 
SoDTHVoar.    Jtily  <Ith,  7th,  end  8tb.    Mr.  £.  Martin,  See. 
Hblbmbbuboh  (B^eee).    July  ISth  and  IStb.    Mr.  J.  Miiohen.  See. 
BaxoHouss.    July  29th.    Msssre.  0.  Jvsaop  ft  E.  Bawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
8BAT01I  BUBN.    Aagast  S6th.    Mr.  B.  Blebsrdaon  and  Mr.  W.  KUott,  Sees. 
DUKSBB  (Intemetlonal).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelHa, 

96,  EooUd  Oreeoent,  Bee. 


TRADE  OATALOaUES  BEGEIYED. 

Gfaarlea  Tomer,  The  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.— OatoZo^us  o/ 
8eed$for  the  Kitohsn  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Farm, 

William  Bail,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.— OeneroZ 
OaiaZogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  8eed$, 

Dick  RadclyfFe  &  Oo.,  129,  High  H>ibom,  London.— JZlus- 
trated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Garden  Bequisitee. 

Waite,  Burxiell,  Hoggins,  &  Co.,  79.  South  wark  Street,  London, 
SJE.^Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Easteate  Street,  and  "  Newton  " 
Narseries,  Chester.— Ca^afo^ue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Xfrwlements,  dtc, 

K.  B.  Matthews,  65  &67,  Yiotoria  Street,  Belfast.— Detonpftos 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Chtide. 

Ant.  Boozen  &  Sod,  Oyerveen,  Haarlem,  Holland.— Xu<  of 
Gladioli,  Dahlias,  LiliuTns,  Cannas,  do. 

J.  Baumann,  Nouvelle-Promenade,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Price 
Current  for  1876  of  Rhododendrons,  Asdleas,  OameUias,  dc. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,*'  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addxMsed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  onaTotd- 
aUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priYat^y  to  sny 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
oannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet. 
iHcaxAsnra  ▲  LAuaaL's  YABnoATZox  (D.  D.).— Tonr  Lanrel  bash,  the 

one  hsU  of  wbkib.  is  Tsriagated,  if  you  take  a  solon  of  the  Tarkgmtod  part 
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and  graft  it  on  two  or  more  taraoohM  of  the  anTtxleffatad,  woalfl  iodaoa  tbat 
to  be  portly  vaiiegated,  bat  to  what  extent  ean  only  be  known  by  tiying. 

ANALT8I8  OF  MiLLBT  (J,  W.).—lt  Contains  mote  nitrogenone  matter  end 
less  fttaroh  than  rice.  Of  mioeral  sabstaooee  it  contains  about  4  per  cent., 
and  these  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  mamesia,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphorle  add, 
sulphurio  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  silica. 

Graitimo  {T.  W.).—Yon  will  have  seen  notes  and  iUustrations  in  our  last 
number.  If  you  need  fuller  directions  you  will  find  them  in  our  "Fruit 
Garden  Manual,''  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  for  fiye  postage  stamps. 

PSABB  voT  BiPBirxNO  ((?.  C.)  — It  is  Teiy  difficult  to  understand  the 
Tsgaries  of  Pears.  You  would  flod  Benrr6  Diel  ripen  if  the  trees  were  planted 
on  the  walL  It  sueeeeds  ou  the  Qainoo.  We  would  advise  you  to  gather 
fruit  at  diiferent  times,  placing  a  label  against  the  fruit  in  the  room,  you 
would  then  ascertain  what  was  the  best  time  to  gather  by  notieing  which 
ripened  best.  The  beginning  of  December  was  Tety  late.  Ail  the  Pears 
aboold  be  gathered  a  month  before  that.  If  the  trees  you  name  do  no  better 
next  year,  hesdthem  down  and  re-graft  with  better  rarieties. 

POTATOBS  FOB  EXHIBITION  (F.  af.).— Your  Boil  being  heavy  is  against  your 
faaving  Potatoes  in  six  varieties  for  exhibition  in  July  unless  you  have  a 
warm  situation.  The  six  we  adivse  are  -Veiteh's  Improved  Ashleaf ,  Bounti- 
tol  iFenn),  Perfection  Kidney  (Fenn),  Early  Market  (Fenn),  Beotor  of  Wood- , 
atosk  (Fenn),  and  SnowEake.    Plant  early,  protecting  from  froets. 

BBXATiKa  On.  Pairt  fbok  Tbbbs  (South  Coast).— We  presume  the 
X>aiat  is  on(y  upon  the  trunks  and  thick  branches,  from  which  it  may  be 
removed  by  scraping  them,  than  which  there  is  no  better  implement  than  a 
**  triangle  hrie  "  with  a  short  instead  of .  a  long  handle,  as  for  drilling.  The 
soraping  will  not  injure  the  trees  if  you  do  not  injure  or  remove  the  layer  of 
bark  next  the  wood. 

Tbobtablbs  fob  Exhibition  (A  Toung  JmafeiH-).— Broad  Beans— if  In 
the  pod,  Seville  Long-pod;  if  out  of  the  pod,  Windsor.  Scarlet  Bnnnera— 
Champion.  Cabbage— White,  Hill's  Dtrarf  Incomparable;  Red,  Bed  Dutch 
Savoy,  Drumhead.  Long  Carrot— Bed  Surrey.  Cauliflower— Waloheren. 
CelezT— Bed  Leicester  Bed  (Major Clarke'^  Solid  Bed);  White,  WUUams's 
MatehJeFS  White.  Lettiice— Cos,  Alexandra  White;  Cabbage  Neapolitan. 
Onion— Beading  or  the  Banbury.    Peas— Longest-pod,  Superlative  and  Sup- 

Planter.     Parodp— Hollow- crowned   Imoroved.     Turnip— Early   SnowbalL 
otatoea— Kidney,    Perfection  Kidney  (Fenn);    Bound- Early  Market,  or 
Bector  of  Woodstock;  American,  Snowflake. 

CrcLAinNs  IN  YiNBBT  (T.  fiym«).— We  do  not  see  so  far  as  you  explain 
your  treatment,  that  it  is  wrong  in  any  particular,  only  when  the  Vines  are 
started  the  Cyclamens  from  the  shade  and  heat  will  be  liable  to  be  drawn-up 
weakly.    Could  yon  not  remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  In  the  summer  ? 

Dbebsibo  VniB  BOBDBB  (F.  r.,  Dublin),— W9  should  prefer  the  half- 
inch  bones  to  bone  dust,  giving  a  dressing  about  an  inch  thiek,  and  mixing  It 
with  the  surface  soil  as  deeply  as  you  can  without  injoring  the  roots ;  but  as 
yon  say  plenty  of  bones  were  used  in  the  making  of  the  border  three  years 
ago,  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  In  Mareh  at  the  ra<e  of  1  lb.  per  square  yard 
would  be  an  ample  dressing,  supplementing  with  a  sprinkling  of  guano  in 
moist  weather  at  the  time  the  berries  are  thinned,  giving  2  oza.  per  square 

Maxikci  a  Bhbubbebt  Walk  (Hugh  Taylor).— k  eairtA  or  serpentine 
path  through  shrubs  is  move  desirable  than  a  straight  one,  and  to  which 
«>ere  is  not  only  no  objection  in  your  case,  but  it  is  the  proper  form  to  adopt. 
The  walk  ought  to  have  the  soil  token  out  6  inehes  deep,  to  have  8  inches 
of  rough  stones  at  bottom  broken-up,  and  upon  them  may  be  a  covering  of 
asbes  to  give  evennesa,  and  then  you  may  add  the  S-inch  thickness  of  fine 
gravel    The  tiles  should  be  fixed  before  the  walk  is  gravelled. 

LiOHTiRO  A  CovsBBVATOBT  (Bocup). — Suspension  lamps  or  globes  having 
a  tube  from  each  projecting  throuKh  the  roof  to  conduct  away  the  elements 
of  combustion  are  the  most  suitable,  and  in  them  oil,  para^n,  or  gts  may 
be  burned  safely.  An  Ironmonger  will  procure  them  for  you.  In  a  notice  of 
the  conservatory  at  BoUeston  Hall,  in  No.  '468,  some  globes  were  referred  to 
as  answering  their  purpose  admirably. 

BoBB  PBBZ.B  DBS  Jabdihs  (W.  i9.).— It  is  a  good  canaiy-yellow  Boss  of 
hardy  T}g.  irons  growth.  There  is  but  one  perpetual  white  Moss  Boss,  the 
flowers  of  which  arn  neither  large  nor  very  douUe,  but  they  are  pure  white, 
piodseed  in  chisters  and  beautifully  mossed.  Madame  Bellenden  Ker  is  a  good 
white  HP.  Boss. 

CBOCD8B8  fob  Pots  (J.  JT.).- You  have  been  comctly  informed.  The 
clumps  now  appearing  above  ground  will,  if  potted,  flower  freely  In  your 
greenhouse  some  weeks  in  advance  of  those  left  In  the  ground. 

ViHCA  BOSBA  (E.  FT.).- These  plants  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
will  flower  freely  the  first  year  if  grown  in  a  brisk  heat,  such  as  is  afforded 
I9  a  stove  or  Cucumber  frame. 

TtTBBBOUB  Bboonias  (J.  if 2{«ft).— They  are  a  beautiful  class  of  summer- 
flowering  plants  of  easy  culture.  See  wha^  is  said  in  another  part  of  the 
Journal.    Cultural  notee  with  a  selection  of  varietiee  will  be  given  next  week. 

Htaginths  (Mrs.  L.I.— The  bulbs  which  havs  pushed  crowns  the  size  of 
"large  acorns"  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ashes  at  once,  and  be  gradually 
farared  to  the  light,  affording  them  a  few  days'  twilight  by  a  slight  covering  of 
naoss.  They  may  be  grown-on  in  the  frame  or  greenhouae,  keeping  the  soil 
regnlariy  moist.  When  unfolding  their  foliage  too  much  light  and  water  ean 
scarcely  be  afforded  them. 

Alpinb  Plants  fob  Pot  Cultubb  (Wm.  TFoZIw).- Aretia  VitaUana, 
Campanula  garganlca,  Dodooatheon  integrifoUum.  Draba  glaeialis,  Epimedium 
pinnatnm  elegans,  Eriophorum  Lehenchcei,  Oentiana  vema,  Hutobinsia 
alpina,  LinnsBa  borealis,  Nerrera  depreesa.  Parnassia  asarifolia,  Pinguicnla 
grandiflora,  Pyrola  rotundlfolia,  and  Banunoulus  alpestrls. 

Standabd  Tbbbs  fob  Soxtth  Wall  (We*t  Coott).— The  most  suitable 
trees  for  a  south  wall  would  be  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  trees  of 
which  you  may  obtain  one  or  two  years  trained  of  the  principal  nurserymen. 
They  will  give  a  fair  return  of  fruit  until  the  dwari-traioed  trees  grow  and 
require  their  rpaoe,  when,  of  oonme,  the  riders  should  be  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  the  permanent  trees.  Yon  might  have  a  Plum  or  two  for  earliness, 
tm  Early  Btvers  aod  Early  Transparent  Oage ;  and  a  Cherry  or  two,  as  Early 
Purple  Gulgne  and  Umpress  Eagtoie.  Nectarines  would  not  succeed  on  an 
east  or  went  wall,  on  whifth  Pears  or  Plums  would  be  suitable.  Plums  would 
■ncceed  against  the  east  wall.  Do  not  briog-up  more  than  2  or  8  inches  of 
the  pand,  and  2^  to  8  feet  is  deep  enough  to  trench  ground  for  fruit  trees, 
leas  if  the  soil  is  bad  at  bottom.  Oooeeberries,  if  you  want  flavour,  are  Early 
0reen  Haiiy,  Oreen  Gage,  Champagne,  Yellow  Champagne,  and  Warrington 


Bed.  If  else  and  f  4ir  flavour :— Bed— Hopley'e  Companion,  Guide,  and  Atlas. 
White — Ostrieh,  Sheba's  Queen,  and  Wandering  Girl.  Green— Angler,  Con- 
quering Hero,  and  Thumper.  Yellow— Marigold,  Bank's  Doblin,  and  Husband- 
man. The  early  part  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Conifers,  or  moist 
weather  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Gordon's  "Pinetum"  may  suit 
you,  but  it  does  not  treat  of  shrubs. 

Daphnb  indica  (fl*.).— Cut-in  any  irregularity  of  growth  when  the  flower- 
ing is  paat,  but  not  otherwise  prune,  and  keep  r«ther  dry  for  a  month,  and 
yet  d )  not  allow  the  foliage  to  flag  for  want  of  moisture,  then  repot  and  keep 
lather  moist  and  slightly  shaded  during  growth,  and  when  the  growth  is  com- 
plete afford  a  light  airy  situation.  Pot  sparingly,  not  givhig  a  large  shift, 
proriding  good  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  tor^  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  sixth  of  sUver  sand. 

Stbinoing  Cambllias  (Idem).— You.  may  syringe  the  plants,  but  only 
to  oleanee  the  foliage  from  dust,  for  if  the  water  come  in  contact  with  the 
expanded  blooms  it  will  discolour  the  petals.  We  do  not  syringe  ours  more 
than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  to  cleanse  them  of  accumulated  dust, 
but  sponge  the  leavw  twice  a  year— in  spring  b«fore  new  growth  is  made,  and 
in  October  or  November,  about  the  middle  of  which  month  they  commence 
flowering  and  continue  up  to  March.  We  have  no  blotehed  leaves,  of  which 
the  syringing  is  in  most  instances  the  principal  cause.  Keep  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  foliage  dry. 

Stabtino  Vinbs  (A  CotutatU  Bead«r).—We  should  start  the  house  the 
beginning  of  March,  which  will  give  you  Grapes  at  the  end  of  July  and  early 
in  August,  and  they  will  hang  in  good  eo  edition  for  a  lon^  time.  It  will  not 
injure  the  Vines  to  start  them  at  that  season.  The  Vines  should  have  a 
good  watering  before  starting,  and  the  whole  of  the  border  brought  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state.  The  hose-pipe  should  be  made  to  pass  over  the 
whole  of  the  border  eveiy  inch  of  it  twice  at  each  watering,  and  about  twice 
that  quantity  given  for  a  yard  around  the  stem  of  each.  This  waterlog  wiU 
suffice  until  the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  and  then  you  may  water  every  three  weeks 
until  thp  berries  are  set.  and  every  fortnight  until  the  Grapes  are  mainly 
coloured,  when  the  watering  should  be  discontinued,  but  an  occasional  water- 
ing given  to  prevent  the  Grapes  shrivelling,  the  border  being  kept  from 
cracking.  Your  Vines  would  carry  a  pound  of  Grapes  per  foot  of  rafter,  or 
fifteen  bunches  of  a  pound  eatdi,  and  proportionately  less  as  tite  bunches 
are  likely  to  be  individually  hearier.  Early  forcing  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
Vines  and  wear  them  out,  but  it  Is  only  when  forcing  is  golhg  on  at  an  un- 
natural season. 

Nambs  of  Faurrs  (J.  Jefferiet  d  i9on).— 1,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  2,  Not  known ; 
8,  Christie's  Pippin. 

Nahbs  of  Plants  (The  Bwanoffe  Major),—  Yes.  It  is  the  plant  yon  name. 
(0.  &).— Thysaoanthus  Sohomburghkianus  (?);  8,  Peristrophe  (Jnstlda) 
Bpedoea ;  8,  Cyrtanthera  Pohliana  (Justicia  oamea). 

POULTRY,   BEE,    AND   PIGEON    OHROMIOLE. 


UNSATISFACTORY  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

I PLACB  before  70a  fthe  rednlfc  o!  oarefally-kept  aoooants  o!  the 
last  year's  experienoe  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  fowli— I 
keep  the  Dark  Brahmas.  I  have  an  unlimited  grass-ran,  a  good 
dry  house  ^th  roosts  18  inches  from  the  ground,  lighted  by  a 
window  which  opens  to  the  east.  I  have  fed  them  thus  :^  Morn- 
ing— maize,  one  pint  to  the  dozen.  Noon — ^wheat  or  barley, 
dry  in  summer,  boiled  in  winter  and  given  hot  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  scraps.  Evening  (about  an  hour  before  going 
to  rooet),  wet  food,  sluurps  and  ground  oats  in  equal  proportions 
1^  pint  to  the  dozen,  made  up  into  balls  on  January  1st,  1875.  I 
began  with  twelve  hens  and  two  cocks.  The  result  has  been,  to 
the  Blst  of  December,  2.028  effgs.  Sold  1,290;  set  825;  con- 
sum*  d  418.  Hatched  186.  Died  35 ;  sold,  54 ;  consumed  16 ;  on 
hand  81  for  sale.  I  also  hatched  76  Dacks  (Aylesbury)  from  165 
eggs.  Lost  and  died  88;  sold  27;  consumed  8;  on  hand  2.  I 
find  tbe  cost  has  been  j£28  49.  Sd.  I  have  received  for  eggfi  and 
poaltry  sold  (the  fowls  have  weighed  from  11  lbs.  to  14 It's,  per 
couple,  for  which  I  have  charged  Qd.  per  lb.  of  late,  and  the 
eggs  from  lOd,  to  U.  Sd.  per  dozen),  taking  the  81  on  hand  at  a 
proportionate  value,  JB88  149.  4^.  Now,  while  I  am  nothing  out 
of  pocket  it  hardly  pays  for  the  trouble.  I  have  seen  in  the 
Journal  statements  of  the  large  profits  made  from  poultry.  I 
may  be  extravagant  in  the  keep  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  bad 
market  on  the  other,  and  I  hope  some  of  vour  readers  will  put 
me  right.  I  perhaps  might  make  something  from  exhibitlog 
some  had  I  the  nerve.  My  fowls  are  beautifully  marked — well- 
feathered  feet  (on  two  toes).  I  must  relate  some  peculiarities 
which  I  cannot  account  for.  Cue  hen  while  sitting  laid  ten  eggs ; 
another  killed  her  chicks  as  she  hatched  them,  and  then  turned 
them  out  of  the  nest;  another  after  she  was  loose  with  her 
brood  attacked  every  other  hen  with  chickeas,  taking  them  to 
herself  until  she  used  to  go  to  roost  with  abou^  thirty  ohiokena. 
—A.  P.  

CORK  SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  &o. 
This  was  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  inst.  Nearly  all  the 
classes  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  were  well  represented,  but  no 
bird  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  require  special  notice.  In 
the  show  of  -Cage  Birds  the  entries  were  good,  and  the  quality 
throughout  better.  In  Oanaries  Yellow  some  miscoo oe ption  was 
evident,  any  bird  not  marked  being  considered  a  Yellow,  and 
some  excellent  Mealy  Belgian  and  Norwich  being  passed  over 
on  this  account.  The  winners  were  Belgians,  and  such  birds 
as  would  delight  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  English  fanden  to 
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see.  In  any  other  coloiir  the  flnt  wtm  a  Silver  Lixard,  -very 
good  in  all  points,  the  spangling  being  abont  nerfeot;  seoond 
a  Bnif  Belgian.  Bnllfinohes  were  good  in  coionr,  the  Gold- 
finches better;  bnt  of  the  Britith  birds  the  Linnets  were  by  far 
the  best,  not  a  bad  bird  being  shown.  In  Goldfinch  Mnles  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  green  birds,  over  the  heads  of  patchy 
Tariegated  birds.  There  were  some  good  dark  Linnet  Mnles. 
Blackoirds,  Thinshes,  and  Larks  were  very  good  and  well 
shown,  showing  great  care  and  attention  on  ue  part  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. Of  Parrots  there  were  bnt  three ;  first  Green  and  seoond 
Grey.  In  the  Variety  class  a  Lemon-crested  Cockatoo  was  first, 
and  a  Virginia  Nightingale  second. 

FriinvB  —1.  9.  Mowbray*  %  W.  O.  Henry.  Dohxikoii,  SUveT'Orey.—^l  and 
Mfdal,  B.  Mimbray.  S.  Mrs.  B.  Sftrflnt  Jny  other  eotntr.-l,  8.  Mowbray. 
%  J.  Parkjw  BoCfiiNB  —1  md  U^StA,  lllfti  L.  Bt^^jibisiii  9.  Bav,  V,  BrJchav. 
CBmrt-CatDftoEt  Li  Fliciiii  —1.  Ke*,  W  Hnklifrii.  ^,!nr*.  Ui,\f»fA  ninBuunii*, 
3pan^iftL^l,  L.  i/^vtti^.  %  W.  F-  Fi^rrest,  P^Ttrilied.^l,  J.  Rarlcw.  ?.  B. 
MfW&JM  POLUB.-I  ftod  1  J.  K.  MiUii*r,  Oamb,  U/o^fc  Qr  Hrovn  Rfii.— 
l^yt,  j0£i]|itiQ,  Juii.  %  H,  C  rrim^r*  /Hiriifing.— 1,  J.  C.  Cooper.  VOi  or  '.ii|f 
ether  rnrf^fp  —  1,  J.  C,  Cmptver.   %  W.  JobDU  n,  iali,_  Aiiu  io\fy%if,—C»ek.^\  j.  3d 


ot] 

C(top*r. 

C.  F,  Stj  natci  b.  f,  W^  J  f  ib  n  poa^  In  a  -   G^  ws  Biirriif  ■  —  J .  O .  Kn*  irp = 
Pun     r{miQMJli,i>3rJr-tMi*n  L  ."^ttlrh/nn.    S,  Mr^.Haj.    i^kitkfh 


R. 
J. 


I,  Mh  Mabf^ny.    S,  Lititjr  A,  I.la^d.     ^ny  Df^fr  folovr.-  1,  L.  St^  bay,    ^    3f. 

Mmhnnft    ^i■tlV  colour  '  Chit kfm^~  IfliUdy  A.  Lloj\' 

Vifiiarr .- 1  ♦  T,  A .  Bond  i ShIUd* |.    S,  W.  atnimd  ? Dl iplt  BaDlain).    Tr ir kr  v h v^- 


A.lloTd.    S.Mrp.flfiT.    Ajhoi)M 


1.  Ca^L  BtiJT.  P&uit*^},  w.  Wii*tT*r.  >,  Mr*,  R-  Ha*^int.  OfKBK-].  8. 
M«ibi»r,    9.  J.  C»  t'oojiftr.    UTfCM." /Ifliw*  -Jh  F. EobArtane,    a.  W.  H. llBMsnr. 

mowhwny  (Dor>  iv a)k  '!»  [it  Tp  V.  H^ilc  h  tn  f Q  omc  n^ipin  p'li<4  13  ■  f  i  bur  irh  L  R,  M  ra. 
GUbbATn  (fioadiDj.  Sklliko  O.^tH  —],  Hn.  H.  f^ar^nt  ^rftrik  Hrffinnng). 
*.  1?=  Mowbny  « Df^rV^ii  p"  i,   s,  4   ff ,  M  tTlP^r    TVi  **  f*nH  p  ty«  F^i  1  vf-r  m  »*'<  rtl  *  v  tt  t  .1  ed 

ft*  Itn*  in-lrr—   "'   "■■     ;.7'..*— I    .. ...-.I  -  -  ..ii    ..-^ ;^.    n.^   ..,..,,*  +  „.  .,i..^,..        .g^ 

Mowbray. 

PioxoMB.— Poi:TaBt.--(7oefe.— 1 ,  S,  and  Madal,  J.  H.  Hatohiaton.  0«n.— 1 , 3.  H. 
HntohiBSon.  t,  F.  W.  Zorhorai.  CAxanBa.— Coefe.~l,  a,  and  Medal,  W.  A.  P. 
Montgomery.  Een.—!  and  t,  W.A.  P.  Montcomary.  Babm.— Ooek— 1.  W.  J. 
Bnnley.  ff.  W.  A.  P  Mnntgomery.  Hm.— i  and  a,  W.  A.  P.  Montcomery. 
OwLB.— Coefc  or  iJen  —1.  W.  J.  Rnmley.  ff,  W.  O.  Henry.  TsTnmTsaa.— Coek 
or  Hei^—1,  J.  H.  Bntehinson.  S,  J.  H.  Perroit  JAOOBna.— Coek  or  Hen  —1  and 
%  J.  Frame.  FAnrATLB.-  Ooek  or  Hen,—!,  W.  Q,  Henry.  S.  J.  H.  Pcrrott. 
NuKB  —Coek  or  Hen.— 1.  J.  DowUnir.  %  J.  K.  Millner.  TuBBiTC.^Oo«ft  or  Hen,— 
1.  S,  and  Medal.  W.  J.  Btunley.  Maopibb.— Cock  or  ben,—l  andS.  J.  H.  Perrott. 
Tinni.SBa.— {7oek  or  He«.-l.  W.  J.  Rnmley.  %B,  White.  Dbagookb.- Coek 
or  Hen.— I  andS,  J.  Dowlinff.  AMTwaara.— CToek  or  Htn^—U  W.  Johnson,  Jon. 
S.  W.  O.  Henry.  Ant  otbbb  Yabixtt.— 1,  T.  A.  Bond.  %  W.  J.  Rmnley. 
Cabbikbb.— rottwy.--l,  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery.  Babbb.— Fouii^.- 1,  W.  A.  P. 
Montgomery,  t.  J.  Dowling.  Skixiko  Glabs.— 1.  H.  L.  TlTy.  S.  J.  Dowllnfr. 
S,  J.  HoUwey.  The  Soeietj  '■  ailyer  medal  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  greateBt 
nnmber  of  prisea  in  Pigeon  elaaeea,  W.  A.  P.  Montgomery. 

Oaob  Bnna.-  Cavabibb,  TeUou>.—l  and  9,  D.  Ryan.  Jny  othtr  colour.— l^  F. 
Brady,  a.  W.  Bernr.  BrLLriNCHBB.— ],0.  J.  W.  Johnaton.  ff.T.  Babington, 
OoLDTiiicBSB.— 1,  R.  P.  O'Orady.  a,  W.  Kgan.  LnvBTB.— 1, 0.  J.  W.  Johnston, 
a,  B.  P.  0*Orady.  Ooldfimcb  Mulbb  —1.  P.  Cronin.  a,  Mrs.  W.  D.  (VConnell. 
LnniXTMriJBB.~l,J.  Hams.  a,R.P.  OX>rady.  Bx.A0KBiin>8.—l,  R.  P.  O'Orady. 

La.  J.  Yt.  Johnaton.  Tbbubbbb.— 1,  O.  J.  W.  Johnston,  a,  R.  P.  O'Qrady. 
BBS.— 1,  T.  Babington,  jon.  a,  Mtb.  Bhee.  Pabbots.— 1,  w.  Johnson,  Jnn. 
(Orey).  a,  D.  H^nian  (New  Zealand).  Abt  otbbb  Vabixtt  07  Oa«b  BibdBw— 
1.  Mrs.  Hodder  rLemon-ere«ted  Coekatoo).  a.  T.  Babington,  Jan.  (Virginian 
Nightingale).  The  iioclety's  ailTer  medal  awarded  to  the  winner  of  Che  greatest 
nnmber  of  pmeB  in  Cage  Birds.— B.  P.  O'Orady. 

JxTDOE.— Mr.  E.  Hntton,  Pndsey. 


D0R0HB8TBB  SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  &c. 

Tms  took  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst  The  Show  was 
an  admirable  one,  and  the  arrangements  in  every  way  good. 
The  birds  had  to  be  in  the  Show  by  2  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday, 
which  was  very  inconyenient  to  many  exhibitors,  and  we  cannot 
see  much  nse  in  the  arrangement.  The  Jndges  were  nnmerons, 
and  performed  their  work  well.  The  quality  they  had  to  ad  indi- 
cate npon  was  decidedly  above  the  average  of  many  meetings 
of  the  same  magnitude.  When  we  reached  the  plaee  of  exhibi- 
tion the  cards  were  np  and  the  whole  bnildiog  fall  of  visitors, 
so  we  hope  the  nndertakins  will  prove  a  snooess  in  every  way. 

In  Oolonred  Dorkirigs  tne  cnp  went  to  a  grand  old  pen,  good 
in  oolonr  and  shape.  The  hen  gave  one  the  appearanoe  of  being 
certainly  old,  bnt  she  was  very  deep  and  massive.  Silver-Greys 
were  a  nice  class.  We  liked  the  cook  in  the  third-prize  pen 
immensely,  for  his  colour  and  shape  were  what  such  a  bird 
should  be;  but  to  jodge  from  his  comb  he  appeared  to  have 
oome  out  of  a  fray  but  lately,  which  spoilt  his  chance  we  sup- 
pose of  first  honours.  White  Dorkings  were  very  nice;  the 
second  only  inferior  to  the  first  in  size,  both  beinK  good  in 
oolonr  and  other  points.  Oochint  were  very  good.  In  Buffs  a 
nice  pen  won  the  cup,  but  we  liked  the  first-prize  pair  of  Par- 
tridge or  the  first  Whites  auite  as  well.  The  wioning  Partridges 
were  very  large  and  sound  in  colour,  and  deserved^  took  their 
place.  In  Whites  the  winners  were  well  ahead;  the  first-prize 
cock  being  snow  white,  very  massive,  and  low  on  the  legs.  The 
hen  with  him  was  large  and  abundantly  feathered.  Brahmas 
were  an  average  collection ;  the  Dark  certainly  the  best.  The 
second- prize  hen  was  very  well  marked,  and  excellent  in  eomb. 
Bot^  the  Brahma  cups  went  to  Greeting,  which  makes  comment 
on  their  quality  needless.  Spaniih  were  very  good,  and  here 
the  champion  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  came.  They 
were  good  in  every  way,  and  the  cock  enormous  in  face ;  but 
we  almost  thought  the  obampion  trq[>hy  oonld  have  gone  as 
deservedly  elsewhere.  Bua  it  is  a  long  time  since  this  bvead 
has  won  a  good  champion  cnp  we  befieve,  and  the  wheel  of 
Fortune  should  distribute  her  favours  equally.    We  hear  this 


oook  was  the  Bristol  bird.  One  of  his  eyes  looks  shakey,  bat 
he  is  a  grand  bird  all  round.  Oame  were  admirable.  The  cup 
pen  of  Black  Beds  were  very  hard  in  feather  and  stylish  in 
shape  and  head.  The  cup  Brown  Bed  cockerel  was  exceedin^y 
good  in  tail  and  fine  in  feather.  The  whole  team  shown  by 
Messrs.  Farquharson  and  Yoisin  were  very  grand  and  really 
worthy  of  the  highest  credit,  being  in  such  good  condition  and 
so  hard  in  feather.  Hamhurghs  were  a  ^ood  lot,  and  the  hand- 
some prizes  brought  down  the  "Lancashire  lads."  Much  as  we 
admired  the  cup  pen  of  Golden-pencils,  we  almost  liked  the 
second-prize  pen  as  well  in  many  ways,  for  the  hen  there  was 
a  gem  in  markings,  and  her  tail  was  as  well  pencilled  as  any 
other  portion  of  her  body.  Black  Hamburghs  were  hardly  aa 
good  as  we  have  seen  lately;  we  fear  there  is  a  tendency  to 
breeding  them  coarse.  Polands  made  a  marvellous  class.  The 
cup  went  to  a  superb  pair  of  Silvers ;  and  we  thought  second 
should  have  gone  to  the  same  colour  in  preference  to  the  Blacks, 
although  they  were  an  extraordinarily  good  pen.  The  cup  oook 
was  a  wonder  in  crest  and  markings,  and  his  mate  as  good. 
The  whole  class  was  a  grand  one,  and  many  previous  ohampiona 
were  here  ousted  from  tiieir  pbsitions.  Malaya  were  good  as  a 
class.  Mr.  Falle  sent  some  nice  Whites,  which  are  rather  rare, 
especially  as  they  were  better  than  usual  in  colour.  Nearly  the 
only  pair  in  the  class  of  the  rich  colour  was  Mr.  Hinton's.  Aa 
we  have  previously  stated,  the  colour  of  course  is  simply  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  we  confess  our  own  fancy  is  for  the  rioh 
deep-coloured  variety.  In  French  a  pen  of  Ci^ves  of  striking 
blackness  won  the  cup.  They  were  an  adult  pair,  but  grand  in 
all  points.  The  Variety  class  was  a  better  one  than  we  have 
seen  of  late.  The  winning  cards  were  turned-  up  by  Bredaa, 
Andalusians,  and  Minorcas.  Mr.  Woodgate  had  a  beautiful  pen 
of  Silkies  very  highly  commended,  their  chief  points  of  exoal- 
lence  being  crests  and  leg  feather.  Bantanu  made  a  better 
display  ^an  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  especially  in  the 
Ghune,  and  for  a  wonder  the  cup  oame  here  instead  of  floing  to 
tiie  Sebrights.  The  cup  cock  was  very  smart  in  feather  and 
stylish  in  every  way.  The  winners  in  Laced  were  good  Silvers, 
being  very  clear  in  markings  and  small  in  size.  A  beautiful  pen 
of  Blacks  won  in  the  next  class,  and  a  very  charming  pen  of 
Whites  seoond. 

The  Duck  classes  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  speci- 
mens of  the  ornamental  vaneties  sent  by  Sir  William  Smith- 
Marriott.  They  were  shown  in  faultless  condition  and  feather. 
The  first  Aylesburjrs  were  very  large  and  clear  in  bill.  Oee$e 
and  Turkeys  were  above  the  average.  A  very  beautiful  colleo- 
tion  of  PhsaaanU  of  many  varieties  finished  up  this  section. 

The  Pigeons  were  a  very  good  lot,  but  we  were  surprised  and 
sorry  to  find  so  few  entries  in  many  of  the  classes.  The  great 
success  of  this  department  at  Poole  only  a  few  days  before 
seemed  to  make  the  meagre  display  in  entries  here  more  remark- 
able. The  Dragoons  were,  however,  very  splendid,  and  Mr. 
Bishop's  brown-barred  Silvers  were  well  worthy  of  going  to  see. 
The  cup  Fantails  were  also  a  grand  pair  of  Wnites  as  good  in 
tail  and  carriage  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Antwerps  were 
pretty  fair.  We  noticed  a  strong  pair  of  birds  (659,  Norwood), 
good  in  colour  (Silver),  bat  they  looked  too  much  of  the  stamp 
of  the  Dragoon.  In  the  Variety  class,  which  was  one  of  the 
best  Pigeon  classes,  a  very  nice  pen  of  Owls  won  first,  being 
good  in  head  and  very  small. 

The  Bev.  Ck  Hodson  awarded  the  prizes  in  Dorkings,  Brah- 
mas. Cochins,  and  the  Waterfowl ;  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  the  Polish, 
Vanety  cAass,  Malays,  French,  and  some  of  the  Bantams;  while 
we  believe  Mr.  Hewitt  took  the  remainder. 

The  cups  have  been  forwarded  to  the  winners  and  the  priae- 
money  paid. 


DoRxmos.— Coloured.— Cnp  and  ],  Henry  Lingwood.  t  and  1  loeaL  Hz*. 
BadcljfTe.  8  and  looal.  E.  Ponting.  SUver-Grej/.-l,  L.  Wren.  t.  T.  Moor*. 
8,0.  B.  CTreeaweU.    White.— I,  O.K.  Creaswell.   S,  R.  A.  Botaeier.    8,  Mra. 


Hayne.  Bsahvab.— Darfe.— Onp  and  1,  Horaoe  Liogwood.  %  Newnham  aed 
Manby.  8,  Lady  Chetwjnd.  1  looal»  R.  Oower.  8  looal,  Mrs.  Radobffe.  lAfht,— 
Cnp  and  1,  Horsce  Ltngwood.  8,  F.  D.  Laurie.  8.  Mrs.  W.  0.  Dnunmoiii. 
CooRiMS  —Cinnamon  and  BtUT.— Cnp  and  1,  rapt.  T.  S.  Bobin.  8,  H.  TomUB- 
Bon.  8,  Henry  Lingwood.  Partridge.— U  H.  Tomliuaon.  8,  Bon.  Mrs.  Sudan. 
8,  D.  Lewis.  JnyoM«rvaH«(v.—l,  Rev.  B.  8.  S.  Woodgate.  SandaW.Whit- 
wotth.  Jan.  1  loeaL  J.  Boper.  8  *ooal,  Mrs.  Kadelyire.  Spawibh.— Cop,  1,  aa4 
Champion  Cnp,  s>.  U.  Hyde.  8and8.  E.Joaea.  1  local,  W.  H.  OiUeapi*.  Sloaal. 
E.  Steele.  Q^m.—Blaek-hreaeted  Bed.— Cup.  L  Champion  Cnp,  and  8,  B.  G. 
Karqnharson.  8,  J.  Volain.  Brown  bretuted Bed.— Cnp  and  1,  J.  voLsin.  8  and 
8  loeal.  B.  O.  Farqabaraon.  8,  H.  Browne.  Any  other  varietif.—h  B.  d. 
Farqnharson.  8.  J.  Voisln.  8,  H.  Browne.  BAmnvnaHB-Oold  and  Mlver- 
peneUled,— Cnp  and  1,  W.  K.  Tiokner.  8.  H.  Beldon.  8,  H.  H.  Thompeoo.  GoUm 
epangled.-!,  H.r  -----    -  -  ~    -  -      . ^— 


Joint.'    BounANB.  —  1.  w.  Whitworth,  jnn.    8, 
FaxMOH.— Jny  other  variety.— Cnp  and  1,  W.  Drini 


W.  D^ng.    B,  M.  H.  Start. 

.     ig,   a,Eey.N.J.RidleT.     .~ 

Le  Snenr.   Aht  othsb  Bbud.-JI,  W.  Jefreries..  1  and  1  looal,  Rey^W.  Pope. 


a.  Bey.  N."^.  RidleT.  8,  P. 

, .. jid  1  looal.  Bey.  W.  P<^e» 

8,  —  Wildey.    Bahtamb.— 6fame,  Biaek-hreaeted  Bed.— Cnp  and  1,  R.  T.  Ax^ach. 


bhaokleton.   8,  H.  Beldon.    8,  T.  Bnsh.    Skuomo  Cxasa.  -  DorkinM, 

or  Cochin$.—l,  B.  Tomlinson;  J.  Whitehead.   8,  F.  D.  Laurie;  H.  Jo^aon. 


8,  Mr*.  Hayne;  T.  Leeoher.     An$  other  varie^.—l,  H.  Tardley;  T.  Bnalu 
8,  E.  G.  Farqoharson ;  Rev.  B.  Handley.   8,  M.  R.  Start ;  T.  Joint. 

DncKs  -Ayle$lmry.—l,J.  K.  Fowler.  1 S.  R.  Harria.  8  and  1  looaLMrB-Hartiii. 
8  loeal,  Un.  Radeiyffe.   Bouen,-!,  J.  K.  FoiTler.  8,  T.  MooraTl,  J.  H.  Bolt. 
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1  ItTttii,  E.  PodUb^,  3  lu*J4U  Mj-i.  RAdolyU*  Elacfc  EH*t  ladiaa  --Cup  asl  L 
i^.  Bum.  y  and  R.  J^  W.  KeUcwnr.  4m/  atkir  PdHttlj/.— Cap.  L,B.  Kud  1  Ljcal 
and  €ilp^  Sir  W,  UiurlDtt^  Kirt.  II  ^d  t  Jooal,  C,  H.  Mayo.  HtUinff  C'tont.-J,  H. 
Ftuat.  fl^T.Mi^orii.  V,J.  ModKon.  TiLdiiitYa.-],  K«v.  M.J.  Riaiay.  ^  aiid  1 
UjmJ.  E,  Pontjnir*    a  ima  a  inoal,  :,Ira.  BiwidUfre,    Gbkuf.— 1  *od  I  Ioo»l,  Mrs. 

P3iE4«A9rni  Ajfii  PiaBOHfl— P/t£4MaRfjr,-mir  W.  MArrtciU,  BarL  1,  Mm.  W.  0. 
DramiDDDd.  S,  W,  U.  Drtunmond.  t'arriert.— Cup  ud  I,  U,  Vnrdlcy :  liJ,  A. 
HaikUi;  H.  Jacob.  1  lfi<ral,  tl  K.  HaiLirt>]rd.  POttMrl.— tV^Jfe.-Ciip  a*^d  1,H. 
I'rali,  ».  A.  tJefcLh.  iffn*-I  and  t,  «.  Pratt  Jnwidftrju— (op,  U  *Tjd  S.  H. 
Yardlay.  IMftA^^J  H.  Vftrdiey,  :/,  P.  H^Jyou*.  ai*J*l.€.P*r*otifl*  TurbitM,— 
!,<:.  A.  Gr^ur,  %  P^  H<  Jofii^4»  V  i*i^Al,  C.  PArBun^.  JiU4>tiru.^I  and  ■£,  J. 
Afidrowi.  1  iQQal^  C  PfcT^on^.  /Ir.^j.liiiJ^  —  Cnp^  ^f  flu^  ^>  >^-  1^-  ^'tVsxitigB* 
1  Iqeai.  Ura.  C.  FarKCDB,  A'una,— 1,  MiiB  A.  Brook^'.  S  uod  3  Ii>«bl.  <.'h  Pbr^ons. 
Antvrma.—t,  J.  J.  firadlcjr.  it  Q.  Col^ou.  Drmftfflns.  jSi/rer,— ijt,  and  1  i.oe«i 
Gup.  W.  Bl«b(>p.  ^  looaL  W.  OttcoDd.  Blim  -^'.np  d^iI  1,  B.  WddJb.  2.  W. 
Blibop,  iUii  or  TMllovt.^l  mai  ^^  R,  WiK>dti.  \i'hitt!  —it  %  and  Pinat  Cttp.  W. 
BiataDp.  jlfiy  otJi^r  duhnct  Vtsrvstif  and  loiat.~l,  F.  iJTaaiid  40wlB^  '^,  H. 
¥ani^«f.      1  JocaI,  Mn    U.  PunKiaa  ilet^i.     f  i»eal»  O.  C.  Farr«  |Fd.Ubihctal). 


THE  WONDEBS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  B. 

The  {Lnt  lorinight  of  the  life  of  »  qaeen  tfee  is  very  eventful, 
often  very  tragicad  and  calamitonB.  More  qneene  are  hatohea 
than  the  ezi^senciee  of  hives  require.  The  supemameraries  are 
destroyed  either  in  royal  battles  or  by  the  oommxmity  before 
they  are  man;^  davs  old.  Even  after  tH  the  sapemnmerary  queens 
have  been  killed  and  the  rest  enthroned,  every  one  in  its  own 
hive,  young  queens  are  exposed  to  danger  during  the  honey- 
moon season  of  their  lives,  which  happens  before  they  are  four- 
teen days  old.  Many  queens  never  return  from  their  first  tours. 
Some  ox  tiiem  may  be  drowned  in  ponds  and  rivers,  some  caught 
by  birds,  some  miss  their  way  home.  We  cannot  tell  how  they 
are  lost.  Much  of  their  life  indoors  is  surrounded  bv  mysteries 
which  man  cannot  penetrate,  and  his  eye  cannot  follow  them 
over  fields  and  forests  outside. 

All  queens  that  have  been  successful  in  their  outdoor  exonr- 
sions  have  the  maternal  duties  of  their  hives  to  perform.  The 
office  of  a  queen  is  no  sinecure.  What  common  working  bee  is 
so  heavily  taxed  with  toil?  What  life  so  laborious,  monotonous, 
and  exhausting  as  that  of  a  queen  bee?  Where  can  a  life  be 
found  more  exemplary  for  patieBce  and  perseverance?  Four 
years  of  heavy  work  unflinchingly  met !  No  holiday— no  plea- 
sure excursion  for  a  queen  bee !  No  day  of  rest  does  she  ever 
seek  I  And  who  dares  affirm  that  she  ever  has  one  hour  of 
sleep  ? 

Queens  commence  laying  when  they  are  about  ten  days  old, 
generally  speaking,  and  continue  to  lay  duriog  the  summer 
months  till  the  time  ot  their  decease— viz.,  when  they  are  four 
years  old.  A  few  die  when  they  are  three  years  old.  Their 
fertility  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  bee  history.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  accurately  ascertained  how  many  eggs  a  queen 
lays  every  day.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  it  leads  me 
to  put  the  number  beyond  2000  daily.  Langstroth  put  it  be- 
tween 2000  and  8000  daily.  Some  experiments  made  in  America 
indicate  that  our  estimate  or  guess  is  much  under  the  number. 
One  writer  informs  us  that  throu^  a  glass  hive  he  saw  a  queen 
laying  eggs  at  "  the  rate  of  six  a  minute."  If  she  kept  on  at  this 
rate  6000  would  be  laid  in  twenty-four  hours.  Even  2000  eggs 
laid  daily  for  months  by  one  queen  seem  a  marvellously  large 
number.  The  prolific  character  of  queen  bees  has  not  been 
sufficiently  pondered  by  many  apiarians,  otherwise  their  hives 
would  have  been  oonatructed  much  larger.  More  than  half  the 
.  eggs  laid  by  queens  are  destroyed  for  want  of  room  to  set  and 
hatch  them  in  the  present  race  of  hives. 

Have  queens  the  powers  to  repress  egg-laying  ?  Can  they  lay 
and  cease  to  lay  when  they  like  ?  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
indicating  that  they  could  lay  or  cease  to  lay  when  they  like, 
or  even  to  lay  aoooraing  to  tbe  wants  of  their  hives.  Dr.  Sevan 
was  wrong  in  stating  that  queens  have  two  great  seasons  of  egg- 
laying— viz.,  one  before  swarming  and  another  after  swiQrming. 
He  fancied  that  queens  stopped  laying  before  swarming  and 
recommenced  afterwards.  That  is  erroneous,  for  queens  con- 
tinue to  lay  up  till  the  moment  of  swarming,  and  they  will  lay 
eggs  on  the  flight  board  in  the  act  of  swarming.  If  a  first  swarm 
be  hived  amonsst  empty  combs  we  invariably  find  that  the 
combs  are  speedily  filled  with  eggs.  There  is  no  cessation  of 
egg-laying  at  the  swarming  season.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of 
findinff  how  many  eggs  a  queen  bee  Ikjb  is  to  put  a  first  swarm 
into  a  hive  cf  empty  combs  for  thirty-six  hours  and  then  count 
the  eggs  laid  during  that  time.  In  seasons  of  inclement  weather 
there  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  cessation  of  egg-laying.  No  eggs 
are  set — the  combs  become  empty.  This  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  and  has  led  some  honest  men  to  think  and  say 
that  the  queens  have  become  barren  for  a  time.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  endorse  this  opinion,  for  I  find  that  in  hi^es  with 
plenty  of  honey  in  them  egg-laying  is  seldom  discontinued 
during  the  multiplying  seasons. 

In  hives  on  the  borderland  of  starvation  during  inclement 
weather  we  find  that  eggs  are  not  set,  and  often  much  of  the 
brood  that  is  half-hatched  is  torn  from  the  cells  and  cast  out  of 
the  hive.  The  bees  anticipate  a  famine  and  wisely  cast  out 
Uieir  young.  The  instinct  that  causes  them  to  cast  out  their 
young  may  teaoh  them  to  destroy  eggs,  and  thus  save  them- 


selves from  the  burdens  of  an  accumulation  of  brood.  I  do  not 
say  that  cold  inclement  weather  does  not  influence  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  queen  bees,  as  it  certainly  does  in  the  case  of 
fowls ;  but  I  have  not  found  material  enough  in  the  evidence 
adduced  by  some  writers  on  this  question  to  convince  me  that 
queen  bees  have  eeased  to  lay  when  egss  are  not  set 

How  the  queens  or  bees  know  male  from  female  eggs  is  a 
wonder  to  many.  Male  eggs  are  laid  or  set  in  drone  oelGi,  and 
female  eggs  in  worker  cells.  Can  a  queen  bee,  by  a  mere  act  of 
her  own  will,  determine  gender  before  the  egg  is  laid  ?  If  not, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  each  kind  of  eggs  are  placed  in  appro- 
priate cells  ?  iT  the  queen  cannot  determine  and  destine  the 
sex  of  the  eggs,  which  '* great  bee"  knows  the  difference  between 
male  and  ^nale  eggs,  and  separates  the  one  from  the  other 
after  they  are  produced  ?  Such  questions  lead  us  into  a  wil- 
derness of  thidMts,  and  leave  us  to  find  our  way  out  as  best 
we  can. 

After  the  first  fortnight  of  her  life  a  queen  bee  discharges  the 
duties  of  maternity.  The  drain  on  her  strength  by  such  mater- 
nal functions  must  be  very  great.  Some  one  has  said  that  a 
queen  is  an  enormous  eater.  No  one  will  dispute  this.  Con- 
stant feediing  and  generous  food  are  necessary  to  keep  her  at 
work.  Strange  that  a  bee  of  fragile  build  should  lay  so  long  and 
well.  ''  You  must  admit  that  a  queen  bee  has  one  airing  and 
holiday  once  a  year — when  the  bees  swarm."  Yes,  she  does  go 
with  the  swarm;  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  holiday  or  pleasure 
excursion.  She  is  a  creature  of  circumstance  then  and  follows 
the  majority. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  a  bee  hivefis  the  fact  that  the  inability 
of  a  queen  to  fly  far  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
munis before  they  emigrate.  Old  and  pregnant  queens  go 
with  &st  swarms,  which  settle  or  alight  on  branches  near  home. 
First  swarms  seldom  go  many  yards  from  the  old  stands. 
Second  swarms  or  oasts  have  young  unfertilised  queens,  and  these 
often  go  farther  from  home.  First  swarms  with  old  queens  are 
afraid  to  deptfrt  if  the  weather  be  at  all  threatening;  second 
swarms  are  less  particular  about  the  weather  or  the  hours  of 
swarming. 

Though  the  queen  leads  a  life  of  drudgery  and  monotony  she 
leads  it  most  contentedly  amid  an  affectionate  and  adnuring 
people,  who  study  her  every  want  and  remove  every  pebble  out 
of  her  pathway.  She  is  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm  and 
receives  the  greatest  homage.  Disloyalty  finds  no  place  within 
the  sphere  of  a  bee  hive.  A  queen  lives  to  see  eenerations  of 
her  own  progeny  come  and  go.  The  time  of  her  dotage  arrives 
— the  doctor  sees  that  her  end  is  nigh — ^a  gentle  push  will  put 
her  aside,  for  she  staggers  in  her  gait.  The  bees,  knowing  all 
this,  make  preparations  for  her  dethronement  by  rearing  young 
queens,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  as  her  successor.^ 
A.  Pbttiobew.  

EKES  VERSUS  BUPEBS. 

A  QuxsTioN  from  a  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  ekes,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  special  request  of  the  writer,  gives 
occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  generally.  I  am  the 
more  induced  to  write  upon  this  question  because  I  have  written 
on  both  sides  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  and  I  may  be  charged  with  uttering  an  "  uncertain 
sound,"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  either  in 
regard  to  religious  doctrines  or  (to  pass  by  a  bound  to  the 
humbler  region  of)  bee  economics. 

Latterly  I  have  said  a  good  deal  touching  supers,  and  your 
readers  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  superiority  of 
these,  in  point  of  profitable  management,  to  the  old-fashioned 
use  of  ekes.  But  this  depends  a  ^ood  deal  upon  the  relative 
nature  of  quantity  vsrnu  quality  in  the  production  of  honey. 
If  you  want  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  are  not  particular  as 
to  its  coarseness,  and  if  you  aim  at  honey  in  the  jar  rather  than 
honey  in  the  oomb,  then  no  doubt  a  judicious  use  of  the  eke 
system  of  space-enlargement  will  be  your  best  policy,  and  the 
plan  suggested  by  your  correspondent  **  F.  J."  will  be  found  very 
practicable.  We  should  a^ree  with  him  entirely  if,  instead  m 
saying  that  working  bees  with  ekes  is  the  best  plan  of  "  making 
money,"  he  would  write  of  '*  making  honey ; "  for  I  brieve 
that  at  least  a  third  of  the  quantity  made  by  the  use  of  ekes  if 
collected  in  supers  would  make  more  money.  His  plan  is  as 
follows:  He  would  use  plain  wooden  boxes,  not  bar-frames, 
"  16  inches  square  and  4i  inches  deep."  I  should  prefer  at 
least  6  inches  for  the  main  box.  "F.  J.^'  continues,  "When  you 
hive  a  swarm  in  one  of  theee  put  an  eke  to  it,  which  will  make 
the  stock  box  then  9  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  they  have  this 
full  and  want  room  add  another  exe  same  size,  and  if  the  season 
allows  them  to  fill  this  add  another.  Supposing  this  to  be  done, 
the  bive  would  be  18  inches  deep.  Each  division  should  have 
an  adjusting  board  between,  so  as  to  keep  the  combs  separate  in 
each."  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  proposes  "  to  drive  the  bees 
down  to  Uie  bottom  of  the  hive  with  a  puff  of  smoke,"  after 
removing  the  top  board  of  all  on  the  uppermost  box,  "and 
taking  off  the  top  box  or  two,  which  can  easuy  be  separated  with- 
out breaking  the  combs;"  a  loose  top  could  then  be  screwed  on 
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at  once  before  the  bees  have  time  to  ascend,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  or  earlier  if  the  bees  have  not  a  enfflcient  store  of 
honey,  they  could  be  "  fed  up  to  it."  This  is  no  doubt  a  very 
ezoelJent  plan,  nor  can  we  see  why  it  should  fail  in  its  object, 
that  object  being  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  Some  of  it  no 
doubt  would  be  of  first-rate  quality,  because  it  would  be  stored 
in  a  new  hive  bv  a  swarm  of  the  current  year. 

I  would  merely  suggest  that  guide  combs  should  be  affixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  boxes  in  each  case,  so  as  to  induce  the 
bees  to  work  their  combs  throughout  from  top  to  bottom  in  the 
same  direction ;  also  narrow  apertures  6  or  more  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide  should  be  made  to  run  between  the  combs 
at  the  sides  (not  in  the  centre,  however)  to  render  as  easy  as 
possible  the  access  of  the  bees  to  everv  part  of  the  hive.  If  your 
correspondent  carries  out  his  plan  of  management  as  detailed 
here  in  the  coming  summer,  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  result.  He  may  find  some  detail  capable  of  improvement 
in  the  course  of  his  practical  experience.  We  should  expect  a 
large  harvest  of  honey  of  various  quality,  but  we  think  that  the 
following  year  it  would  be  better  to  vary  his  management  By 
the  use  of  supers  over  the  surviving  stock  hive,  as  it  would  no 
longer  be  what  it  was  the  first  year— namely,  a  swarm  in  a  new 
box  with  perfectly  fresh  honeycomb.  The  plan  seems  eminently 
suited  to  swarms  of  the  first  year. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  I  suggest  the  narrow  passage 
communicating  from  box  to  box  to  be  at  the  sides  and  not  at 
the  centre  of  each ;  this  is  with  a  view  to  economise  and  con- 
centrate the  heat  necessary  for  the  brood  at  Uie  centre  of  each 
box,  and  to  check  as  much  as  possible  the  ascent  of  the  aueen 
to  the  upper  boxes  after  she  has  once  descended  to  a  lower 
region.  This  will  tend  to  the  greater  use  of  the  upper  boxei  for 
honey,  -and  to  its  greater  purity.— B.  &  W. 


OUR  LBTTBB  BOX, 

Black  Hambubghs  (Bo«eo).— Th«  BItek  Hamboighii  sm  m  good  Isjen  m 
the  others.  We  eannot  tell  yon  who  is  the  best  person  to  apply  to.  We 
advise  joa  to  look  in  oar  sdTertislng  eolanme.  zoa  will  find  all  the  beet 
yaidB  represented  there. 

Hews  Drma  (Baven).—Yimr  feeding  is  et  fanlt.  Ton  maet  disoontinae 
potAtoee  and  Indian  meaL  Th  e  fornMr  alwajs  cause  diseased  liver,  and  the 
latter  makes  fat  only.  Proenre  some  ground  oats  or  barUiymeal,  slake  them 
with  water,  or  mtlk  If  yon  have  it,  and  feed  with  it  morning  and  evening. 
The  mid-day  meal  may  be  whole  barley*  end  after  the  fowls  are  reetored  to 
health  yon  may  give  Indian  ooro  whole  three  days  per  week.  We  have  never 
beeo  able  to  make  our  fosrls  eat  Indian  mcaL 

PoixsT's  Laos  UaaLnsfl  (A  SubneHfttfr).— We  are  disposed  to  think  yonr 
pallet  is  egg-bonnd.  That  has  the  clTeot  of  oaosing  apparent  paraljsis.  The 
enre  is  to  enable  her  to  lay  the  egg.  Pallets  only  are  sabjeet  to  this  malady, 
•ad  only  with  the  first  two  or  three  eggs.  The  enze  is  to  pall  oat  a  soft  wing 
or  a  tall  feather,  to  dip  it  in  oil,  and  to  pass  it  down  the  egg  passage  till  it 
meets  the  egg.  It  wiU  be  laid  immediately.  Yon  mast  not  attempt  to  help 
its  passage  with  the  flagers.  lest  yon  break  It  in  the  pallet.  That  is  a  Tsry 
seitoaeeaie. 

Abtifxoxal  ICoTHsa  (W.  TT.).— The  Amerieans  nse  a  piece  of  sheep-skin 
nailed  on  a  board  woolly  side  oatwards,  and  the  board  supported  so  far  from 
the  floor  that  the  chiokens  can  creep  under  and  have  their  backs  among  the 
wooL 

Paislsy  Poultet  SHOW.—Mr.  Semple  of  East  Kilbride  informs  as  he 
obtained  the  special  price  in  the  Brahma  dass. 

AoKS  or  Eeos  roa  SirriNO  (J^nes).— We  prefer  eggs  not  older  than  a 
fortnight.  Eggs  much  okkr  have  produced  thilfiy  chickens,  bat  it  is  certain 
M  a  general  rule  that  the  older  the  egg  the  weaker  ite  progeny.  To  keep  the 
eggs  until  you  are  ready  for  them  put  a  box  in  a  dry  place  in  your  kitchen, 
not  too  near  the  fire;  partition  the  box,  so  as  to  hold  separately  the  different 
eggs  of  the  various  sorts;  let  bran  be  well  dried  in  the  oven  and  put  into 
the  partitiona.  and  cover  the  eggs  with  the  bran  as  th«y  are  placed  in ;  and 
this  sboold  be  done  soon  after  thqr  are  laid. 

Ar  Afflictxd  Pabbot  (J.  r.,  lilt  of  Wight).— The  symptoms  so  folly 
deecribed  in  ycur  leHer  are  eafflclently  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  your  Grey 


Pirrof .  The  peculiar  twisting  of  its  head  and  neck,  the  film  over  the  ^ee, 
and  the  plueUng  of  the  leathers,  will  most  likely  be  followed  by  occasional 
falls  from  the  p«roh  and  violent  Ate.    When  the  latter  occurs  supply  it  with 


a  few  drops  of  weak  brandy  and  water.  The  Psnot  is  suffering  from  vertigo 
(an  affection  or  the  bzmin),  which  is  so  connected  with  the  verUbra  of  the 
neck  as  to  bring  about  the  painful-looking  contortions  of  the  neck  in  par- 
tieular.  We  have  onrselvee  loet  Panota  in  this  way,  and  likewise  know  of 
numeroue  other  instancee  of  deaths  occurring.  The  complaint  is  attended 
with  Aiffloolty  of  swallowins  and  oceaaiooal  vomiting.  Toar  general  treat- 
ment of  the  bird  we  caonot  complain  uf,  excepting  that  Parrote  ehould  be 
sparingly  supplied  with  flesh  meat,  enpeeiaUy  when  m  a  raw  state.  AM  that 
you  can  now  do  is  to  give  the  bird  a  tepid  shower  bath  every  other  day,  after 
which  dry  the  bird's  feathers  gradually  before  a  fire.  Administer  three  or 
four  drops  of  oastor  oil  twice  a-week.  which  will  tend  to  cheek  the  offensiYe 
smell  you  oom^ain  of.  Keep  the  bird  upon  a  soft  diet  (which  will  ba  caeier 
for  its  throat i,  such  as  bread* and-milk  and  Indian  oora  well  ecalded  and 
soaked  in  milk.  Discontinue  flesh  meat  and  hempseed.  This  treatment 
will  only  tend  to  proloog  its  Bufferiog  life.  With  such  a  faint  hope  of 
recoveiy  it  would  be  humane  to  terminate  its  misery. 

Daxrnra  Bbbs  (J.  B.).~To  drive  bees  from  common  hives  when  they  are 
to  be  preserved  and  the  honey  and  combs  taken.  Barly  in  autumn,  or  say  in 
the  month  of  Aagnst,  blow  come  smoke  from  old  c  nrdun^  or  cotton  rags 
amongst  them,  turning  the  hive  npside  down  or  flat  on  its  crown,  placing  an 
empty  hive  about  the  same  size  on  and  over  it  month  to  mouth,  and  rolling 
a  doth  of  any  kind  lonnd  the  junction  to  keep  the  bees  from  escaping  or 
coming  out.  The  drumming  or  driviag  now  begins  by  beating  the  sides  of  the 
hive  with  both  hands.  This  beating  on  their  hive  while  they  are  eonfloed 
oonfoands  them  and  causes  them  to  run  from  the  bottom  hive  as  fast  as 


they  can.  They  are  completely  mastered  and  cowed ;  and  in  a  panie-strlck«n 
condition  they  abandon  their  brood  and  everything  cared  fur  before,  and 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Ahout  fifteen  or  twenty  minntee  of  drumming  drives 
all  aloft.  There  is  no  time  allowed  for  rest  or  pli^  after  the  beating  begins. 
Fit  m  beginning  to  end  the  dramming  should  be  continued,  not  giving  the 
bees  time  to  think  or  turn  round.  And  when  the  biee  are  up  they  shoold  be 
lifted  off  the  old  hive  aid  placed  on  its  board.  All  this  may  be  done  in  • 
hive  of  any  sfse  or  strength  la  leas  than  twenty  minutes.  If  a  few  straaglers 
are  left  in  the  bottom  hive  they  may  be  driven  out  with  a  feather.  As  it  ie 
veiy  important  to  run  the  honey  before  the  combs  cool  we  generally  destroy 
the  Btiagglers  ipeedUy  with  a  puff  of  powder  or  a  small  bit  of  brlmstoned- 
rsg.  We  like  to  have  aU  the  hon«>v  run  from  the  combs  by  the  end  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  we  commence  to  dilve.  As  **obiMt  kaaons"  moce  speedily 
convey  information  and  impress  the  mind  than  the  A  B  C  of  teaahing,  I  often 
wish  that  the  bee-keepers  of  England  were  by  my  side  for  a  week  to  witness 
how  easily  and  ipeedily  everything  is  done.  If  "J.  B."  and  othere  will  only 
take  the  above  ABO  lesson  and  make  it  into  an  object  leeson  In  their  own 
garden  or  apisry  they  will  nqaire  no  more  teaching  on  this  subject.  In  oold 
weather  bees  do  not  ran  f  o  leadlly  ss  in  warm  weather.  When  beee  have  to 
be  driven  in  cold  weather  we  find  that  by  sprinkling  th«m  with  syrap  fifteen 
minntee  before  the  driving  begins  they  inn  vesy  well.— A.  Pbttiobbw.  - 

Pios  (fl.  C,  X.).—Ti^  most  useful  book  is  **Damsetis  Pfgs,"  by  H.  D. 
Biehardson. 
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•  A.II. 

Ib  thb  Day. 
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j||J  -'cr 

f. 

B 

Shade  Tem. 
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Temperatare. 

1 

Jan. 

Wa^Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mia. 

In 

son. 

Ob 
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We.  19 

Fri*.  SI 
Sat  M 
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Mo.  M 
Ta.  V 

Inches,   deg 
t0.ka7  .  48^ 

».m  i  M^ 

t9J77      46.1 
80 176      8S 1 
8  .474      869 
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80  488  ;  84U) 

isi- 
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440 
88.7 
8S.9 
41.1 
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8.W. 
U.W. 

tt. 

N. 

W. 
S.W. 
M.l£. 

89.1 
4i9 
40.3 
87  8 

880 
fc8.6 

47.0 
48.8 
46.7 
414 
0.8 
&..6 
48.6 

4>S 
49.9 

94j0 
k98 
86a 
89.1 

6.1 
47.8 
78.8 
80.6 
764 
60.0 

Jr. 

41.9 
41.6 
890 
971 
88.4 
V8  6 

In. 

OOil 

07l8 

Means 

80JI0I  1  40.1 

88.7 

887 

46  8 

88. 

616 

84.0 

0.899 

BKMABK8. 
10th.— Doll  moning ;  fine  two  or  three  houn  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  ba 

rain  before  5  pji.,  and  cold  at  night. 
90th.— Grey  and  rather  windy  in  morning ;  fair  bat  not  bright  In  tha  middle 

of  the  day ;  no  sun,  but  the  pavement  drjing-np  towards  night, 
aist.— Dull,  slight  rain  at  0  a.m.,  and  more  or  less  aU  day ;  heavUy  at  Bi£ll^ 

with  high  wind  and  haiL 
aSnd.— Wind  went  down  about  8  a.m.  ;  very  fine  at  nine,  cloudy  for  a  short 

time  About  1  p.m.  ;  but  on  the  whole  a  fine  bright  day. 
S8rd.~Veiy  fine  all  day,  and  a  starlit  night. 
24th.— Fine  morning,  rather  Isas  so  about  1  p.m.,  but  a  fhM  afternoon  and 

evening. 
S6th.— Very  dense  fog  in  the  morning,  continuing  aU  day ;  the  son  endesvooied 

to  shine  through  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dij  fox  a  short  time,  hot  it 

came  on  again  very  soon. 
No  especial  feature  during  the  week.   The  heavy  snowstorm  which  oeeiufd 
in  the  midland  count  ies  b»ii»g  merely  repreeented  here  by  a  sharp  hailstonn 
aboat  11  P.M.  on  Friday.— O.  i.  Stmoms. 


OOVBNT  OABDEN  MABKXT.-JAJtUABT  S6. 
A  BBTTBB  tone  baa  pervaded  the  market  the  last  few  days,  an 
are  readily  cleared  at  last  week's  nlcee.    Large  qoantltlsa  of 
Pinee  ere  still  airiving  In  good  condition,  as  *^~ 

been  eold  last  Friday  alone. 

FBUZT. 


Applos 

Apricots 

Oherriee , 

GhestnnU... 
Oorrants 


Figs 
FUb4 


isrts.c 
Cobs.... 


s.  d.  s.d. 
.islsTe  1  Otol  0 
.  dosen  0  0  0  0 
...  lb.  0  0  ' 
.bushel  19  ~ 
isiere  0 
do.  0 
.   doaea   0 

lb.   0 

,  lb.  0 


Oooeeberriee aaart  0 

Oxapes,hothoase....   lb.  9 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  1 


8. 

Artiehokee dosen  0 

Asparagns ^100  10 

French handle  18 

Beans,  Kidney ....  4  sIcts  0 

Beet.Bed.; dosen  1 

BrocooJi handle  0 

Brussels  sprouts   A  sieve  9 

Cabbage dosen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Captienms «»'100  1 

Cauliflower dozen  9 

Celery bundle  1 

Cole  worts . .  doc.  bunches  9 

Cucumbers each  1 

pickling dosen  1 

Endive dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Qarlio lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 

Leeks hunch  0 


0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  9 

0  9 

0  0 

6  0 

19  0 

9  6 


Neetarlnes  .... 

Oranges 

Peacnea 

Peare.  kitchen.. 

deesort 

Pine  Apples  ... 

nums 

Quinces  

Baspberries ... 
Btrawbeciiea... 
Walnute.. 

ditto 


rioo 

dosen 


lb. 

tatere 
ushel 

lb. 

lb. 

.  bBshel 

,  rwo 


I  beet  goods 
8k  Michael 
having 


S.  d.  B.    d 

0  otoo  0 

0  0  0    0 

6  0  19    0 

0  0  0    V 

0  0  0    0 

9  0  4    0 

9  0  0    0 

0  0  0    0 

9  0  0    0 

0  0  0    0 

0  0  0    0 

4  0  10    0 

16  10 


TXaSTABLBa 
d.    8.  d. 
OtoO    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Lettuce dosen 

French  Cabbage    .... 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  ft  Crees   punnet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doa.bunehee 

Parsnips dosen 

Peas.... quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do... 

Badishes..  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bund'S 

Soorsonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Rpinach bushel 

Tomatoes dosen 

Turnips bunch 

Ysgetable  Marrows 


s.  d.     e.  a 
0   etol   0 
©10 


;  ^ 

0  0 

B  a 

0  0 

4  0 
0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

6  0 

1  B 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  u 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
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4«.0 
467 
4&5 
46.9 
4A.8 
4S.8 

83.8 
88.5 
8S.6 
880 
8i.O 
80.9 

MMa. 

87.9 
889 
89.8 
89.8 
899 
886 
88.1 
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7    88 
7    87 
7    88 
7    88 
7    bi 
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4    61 
4    68 

4    65 

4    57 

4  69 

5  1 

h.   m 
10    16 
10    49 
li   SS 

0  SL 

1  40 
8    10 
4    S8 

h.   a. 

1  80 

2  69 

4  95 

5  41 

6  88 

7  17 
7    48 

T 

18 
11 
19 
18 

s  s 

14     9 
14    14 
14    19 
14    98 
14    S6 
14    98 

84 
85 
88 
87 
88 
89 
40 

THB  FOEliATION 


OP  A  GABBIAGE  OB  OTHBB 
BOAD. 


nOH  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  early  an- 
cestors for  the  very  sabstantial  way  in 
which  they  formed  their  roads — ^roads  which 
even  to  the  present  day  seem  to  bid  fair  to 
witness  the  decay  of  others  that  are  many 
oentories  their  jnoiora — there  was  neyerthe- 
less  something  in  old  Boman  roads  which 
wonld  not  have  met  the  reqairementsof  the 
present  generation.  Still  we  may  wonder 
that  the  Bomans  were  able  to  accomplish 
80  mnch  as  was  done,  their  massive  walls  and  solid  build- 
ings,  as  well  as  their  most  substantial  causeways,  crossing 
the  country  in  various  directions ;  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  travelling  was  done  in  those  days 
without  the  aid  of  wheel  carriages.  Horses,  bullocks* 
and  foot  travelling  were  the  modes  adopted  at  that  time, 
bat  with  the  advance  of  wealth  other  modes  of  travelling 
were  required,  and  roads  of  a  hind  on  which  wheel  car- 
xiagefl  oould  be  used  at  all  seasons  had  to  be  provided. 
Goeval  with  this  improved  btate  of  road-making  it  was 
discovered  that  curving  round  the  base  of  a  hill  was  not 
ftny  longer  than  going  right  over  the  top  of  it ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  assumed  theory  that  the  up-and-down- 
hill  road  is  the  straightest,  it  is  in  reMity  no  straighter 
than  the  curved  one.  In  practice  a  considerable  space  is 
often  sacrificed,  and  as  it  frequently  happens  for  a  gar- 
dener to  have  to  set  out  a  road  through  very  difficult 
ground,  a  few  plain  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  such 
work. 

Assuming  that  a  carriage  road  is  wanted  to  unite  the 
mansion  with  the  principal  highway,  the  route  being 
through  a  dense  coppice.  The  ground  is  very  uneven, 
perhaps,  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  stream,  and  with 
now  and  then  very  steep  banks.  On  a  place  of  this  kind 
considerable  excavations  will  be  required,  but  some  judg- 
ment will  often  lessen  this  by  the  designer  of  the  road 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  ground  before  a  spade  or  axe  is  put  to  use.  The 
ground  should  be  gone  through  several  times,  and  if  the 
Bed  of  the  stream  be  handy  it  forms  a  very  good  guide, 
and  a  rough  idea  of  the  ascents  and  descents  to  be  made 
will  be  thus  obtained  without  the  aid  of  any  instruments 
whatever.  Instruments  are  very  useful,  but  the  plam 
man  can  very  often  do  very  well  without  them,  the  eye 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  and 
to  balance  the  ultimate  result  with  the  labour  entailed. 
While  the  work  is  in  hand  let  it  be  well  done— that  is, 
let  a  proper  foundation  be  made,  with  gradients  of  a  kind 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fault  with  hereafter, 
for  the  complaint — **that  it  is  a  pity  that  such  and 
such  an  excavation  or  embankment  was  not  made  at 
first ''---ought  never  to  be  heard  ;  for  be  it  observed  that 
a  road  of  the  kind  in  question  ought  to  be  done  for  per- 
petuity; and  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  excavation, 
whieh  in  all  hilly  ground  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  it  is  much 
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better  not  to  begrudge  the  cart  or  wheelbarrow  work  at 
first,  as  it  cannot  well  be  done  afterwards. 

In  the  formation  of  a  road  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  with  irregular  gullies  crossing  its  course,  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  excavation  of  the  one  side  and  embank- 
ment on  the  other  is  indispensable.  Care,  however,  ought 
to  be  taken  at  the  beginning  tiiat  the  proper  level,  if  we 
may  cal^it  so,  is  started  with.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  tiiose  not  having  had  experience  in  such  work  start  too 
deep,  or  in  other  words,  they  do  not  give  sufficient  credit 
to  the  filling-up  qualities  of  the  material  they  excavate, 
the  result  being  that  they  find  they  have  more  than  they 
have  room  for.  This  arises  from  not  remembering  that 
a  cubic  yard  of  solid  excavation  does  the  filling-np  of 
quite  1^  yard  of  embankment ;  oonsequently  the  material 
is  not  all  wanted  that  ought  to  be  removed.  Some  little 
measurement  will  obviate  this;  but  many  experienced 
people  disregard  such  measurements,  and  judge  by  the  eye 
how  much  fiUing-in  a  certain  cavity  will  take,  and  how 
far  an  excavation  of  a  certain  depth  will  go  towards  that 
object.  Of  course  everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  sinking 
of  embankments,  and  what  takes  place  during  the  time 
the  works  are  in  hand  must  be  made  up ;  heavyraiuB 
and  carting  will  tend  to  consolidate  the  mass.  Where 
bridges  are  needed  they  ought  of  course  to  be  ereoted 
before  the  groundwork  approaches  them.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  gradients  some  rough  survey  ought  to  be 
made  and  levels  taken.  If,  for  example,  the  ascent  be 
120  feet  in  half  a  mile,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  figures 
shows  that  if  exoavation  could  be  carried  carefhlly  out 
from  end  to  end  them  would  be  an  inclined  plane  of  an 
easy  rise  of  1  foot  in  22.  A  gentle  and  easy  rise,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  excavate  the  ground  so  as  to 
have  such  a  uniform  rise,  as  very  often  the  conformation 
of  the  ground  almost  compels  a  part  of  the  road  to  be 
much  steeper  and  a  portion  even  level  or  with  Uttle  rise 
at  all.  This  state  of  things  must  be  met  as  it  beet  can, 
taking  care  in  all  cases  after  once  oommeneing  the  aeeent 
not  to  descend  again  if  possible.  Although  there  are 
plenty  of  roads  that  ascend  the  hill  with  a  rise  of  1  in  15, 
and  some  as  steep  as  1  in  12,  it  is  better  to  spread  the 
ascent  into  more  space  if  possible;  1  in  18  being  fair 
trotting  ground  that  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Now,  in  carrying  a  roa  i  through  a  coppice  it  is  good 
practice  to  cut  with  a  spade  a  series  of  small  level  spaees 
all  along  the  intended  line  of  route  at  about  50  yards 
from  each  other,  or  farther  apart  if  they  can  be  seen 
readily;  an  engineer's  level  will  then  enable  the  re- 
spective heights  of  each  to  be  ascertained.  The  whole 
should  be  committed  to  paper  so  as  to  give  the  profile  of 
the  ground,  and  the  places  where  it  is  prudent  to  excavate 
and  where  to  be  filled  up  will  show  themselves  at  onee.  In 
levelling,  a  knowledge  of  geometry  is  no  doubt  valuable, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  such  instruments  as 
spirit  levels  are  not  cared  for,  the  sole  guide  being  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  judgment  necessary  to  grasp  quantity,  and, 
as  a  friend  once  expressed  it,  see  into  mountains. 

Where  the  excavation  is  a  deep  one  and  the  cuts  through 
a  sort  of  a  ridge,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  both  sides,  taking 
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a  rough  leTel  at  the  top,  and  aio«rtaixiisg  how  deep  the  cut- 
tiog  will  be  at  that  place,  and  giving  inetrnctione  where  to 
begin  at  the  sidee,  making  sore  not  to  ont-in  too  deep,  or  ten  to 
one  bnt  the  material  will  be  more  than  soffident  to  fill  np  the 
embankment.  The  sloping  eidee  of  the  eatting  will  also  re- 
quire some  judgment  in  forming.  Hard  dry  snbstanoes  like 
chalk  or  stone  are  sometimes  eat  as  steep  as  to  show  a  faee  at 
an  angle  of  60*",  while  a  ranning  sand  or  wet  day  will  not 
stand  at  more  than  25*.  The  bank  is  generally  expeoted  to 
be  elothed  with  something  or  other,  Ivy  not  being  at  all 
nnsnitable. 

Bat  however  steep  the  oatting  may  be  the  embankment  ean- 
not  be  made  steeper  than  about  1  in  86  or  so,  whieh  is  about 
a  rise  of  2  feet  on  a  base  of  8.  Loose  material  will  not  hold 
togetber  mnoh  steeper  than  this.  Another  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered here  is  the  intended  width  of  the  road.  A  carriage 
road  ought  not  to  be  less  than  12  feet  wide  of  stones,  with  at 
leaEt  8  feet  on  each  side  of  level  sidings ;  if  more,  so  much 
the  better,  the  above  being  taken  as  the  minimum.  More- 
over, for  a  road  carried  along  the  side  of  a  hill  provision  must 
be  made  for  carrying  off  the  water,  and  a  drain  along  the  base 
of  the  cut-in  side  and  one  in  the  centre  will  be  found  useful. 
Bmbankments  rarely  require  draining— i.«.,  if  both  sides  are 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  but  of  course  outlets  for  all 
surplus  water  created  by  thunderstorms  ought  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  stones  are  put  on. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  all  curves  should  be  of  a  bold  and 
agreeable  nature,  avoiding  undue  twists  and  turns.  Where 
the  eye  can  eommand  a  distance  the  curve  ought  always  to  be 
in  one  direction,  unless  there  be  some  interruption  in  the  way 
as  a  pond,  or  tree,  or  other  object,  for  nothing  looks  worse 
tiian  a  turning  where  there  seemed  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
road  straight. 

Details  for  applying  material  for  roads  to  the  best  advantage 
may  fittingly  form  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 
— J.  BoBSOir. 


last  year's  shoots  being  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  quite  an 
inch  in  circumference,  and  clothed  with  foliage  of  propor- 
tionate size  and  strength.  Having  lately  had  occasion  to 
remove  some  of  them  I  found  the  marl  clods  full  of  roots,  yet 
the  plants  did  not  lift  with  very  eompact  balls,  but  rather 
with  several  dods  bound  together  by  the  roots,  but  retaining 
very  much  the  same  form  which  they  had  when  thrown  to- 
gether four  years  ago,  thus  dearly  demonstrating  the  teaaoions 
nature  of  the  marL 

Bhododendron  ferrugineum  forms  an  admirable  fringe  to  a 
fountain  on  the  sides  of  a  cascade.  I  have  used  a  third  of 
broken  brick  and  stone  in  the  soil  for  this  variety,  so  as  to  let 
the  moisture  caused  by  the  constant  dash  of  spray  among  the 
foliage  to  pass  from  the  roots  quickly  and  find  it  to  answer 
admirably,  the  growth  being  dense  with  healthy  foliage,  and 
the  plants  quickly  merging  into  a  compact  belt. 

Under  the  shade  of  trees  the  growth  of  Bhododendrons  is 
apt  to  become  thin  and  long,  but  it  is  never  slender,  the 
shoots  being  as  robust  as  those  of  a  common  LanreL  Thus, 
then,  in  the  Bhododendron  we  have  a  shrub  which  neither 
drip,  shade,  exposure,  or  poverty  of  soil  can  affect ;  a  perfect 
weed  in  hardiness,  adaptability,  and  tenacity  of  life,  and  yet  a 
perfeet  gem — a  queen  among  shrubs — its  rich  foliage  and 
richer  flowers  causing  it  to  be  regarded  is  the  "  glory  of  spring 
and  early  summer."— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


SOIL  FOB  BHODODENDBONS. 

Thb  antiquated  notion  that  peat  soil  is  a  Hne  quA  mm  to 
insure  success  in  Bhododendron  culture  is  now  pretty  well 
exjfioded,  and  Bhododendrons  are  now  planted  in  ordinary  soil 
with  other  shrubs  without  any  special  treatment  or  prepara- 
tion with  perfect  confidence  of  suooess,  provided  the  soil  eon- 
tains  no  lime.  Since  this  fact  became  established  it  has  led  to 
that  extensive  use  of  this  finest  of  evergreen  shrubs  so  much 
to  be  desired,  but  which  formerly  was  regarded  as  a  luxury 
only  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  favoured  few. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  yean  I  have  planted  many 
thousands  of  Bhododendrons,  including  varieties  ranging  from 
the  pretty  little  dwarf  alpine  species  upwards  to  the  towering 
hybrid  majesticum,  without  having  to  record  a  single  instance 
of  failure  or  sickly  growth.  Success  so  perfect  and  full  as  this 
is  of  course  very  gratifying,  yet  no  special  merit  can  be  claimed 
on  ihe  score  of  high  cidture  or  careful  tending.  The  planting 
was  well  and  carefully  done,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  llature. 
With  few  exceptions  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  various 
dumps  and  masses  are  the  reverse  of  what  might  fairly  be 
termed  favourable— on  the  sides  of  steep  slopes  and  banks,  in 
a  cold  low-lying  bog,  upon  a  high  open  plateau  that  is  often 
swept  by  violent  storms  from  the  south-west,  along  the  sides 
of  wood  paths  among  a  wild  tangled  undergrowth,  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees  and  by  the  margin  of  water,  in  deep 
natural  beds  of  peat,  in  poor  thin  loam,  or  in  soil  that  is 
literally  rusty  with  an  ochreous  deposit  from  the  percolating 
water  of  mineral  springs,  and  in  marl  of  sudi  a  dose  heavy 
testure  that  bat  few  other  shrubs  will  grow  in  it  at  all. 

Under  all  these  eonditions  do  Bhododendrons  flourish  in 
perfect  health.  The  growth  is  most  bushy,  short- jointed,  and 
eompact  in  the  peat ;  it  is  also  very  bushy  in  the  thin  loam ; 
in  the  msrl  it  is  absolutdy  rampant.  Let  me  give  an  example : 
About  four  yean  ago  a  quantity  of  soil  was  excavated  for  the 
foundations  of  a  building  and  thrown  into  a  long  ridge  10  feet 
high  to  conceal  a  drying  ground ;  most  of  it  was  a  white  marl, 
cold,  sodden,  heavy,  and  inert,  and  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
what  to  dothe  it  with ;  among  other  plants  I  resolved  to  try  a 
few  dozens  of  Bhododendron  pontioum,  whidi,  to  my  surprise, 
quickly  became  established,  appearing  absolutely  to  revel  in  a 
medium  one  would  have  thought  likdy  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
fine  thread-like  roots,  which  evidently  partake  more  of  the 
toughness  of  wire  than  the  softness  of  thread.  They  sustained 
no  diedc  and  exhibited  an  annual  increase  of  vigour,  many  of 


MASDEVALLIA  DAYIBH. 

This  plant  hi  your  report  of  the  Floral  Committee  is  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  Chelsea  seedlings— [a  clerical  error ;  it  should 
have  been  introductions] .  Some  other  plant  must  have  been 
intended,  for  no  seedling  HasdevaUiaa  have  yet  flowered  in 
England.  The  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burnley  Hume  was,  as 
you  state,  in  splendid  health,  the  fiowen  being  both  beautilal 
and  distinct.  M.  DavisU  waa  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitdi 
of  Chelsea  from  the  Peruvian  Andes  through  their  coUeetor 
Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  sudi  a  fine  spedes  as  M.  Yeitchii,  but 
the  dear  orange-yellow  flowen  have  a  fine  effect  amongst 
other  plants  in  the  cod  house. 

It  is  also  stated  in  your  report  that  the  plant  had  a  fint- 
class  certificate  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  is  eorrect ;  if  not,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  eertificaled. 
As  exhibited  it  waa  wdl  worthy  of  that  honour.  The  plant 
has  not  been  long  enough  established  in  this  oonntry  to  have 
attained  perfection,  and  January  is  not  the  best  month  for  this 
dass  of  flowen  opening.  I  think  it  a  fint-daas  plant,  and  far 
superior  to  many  Masdevalliaa  that  have  been  foisted  on  tha 
growen  of  this  country  through  foreign  agency  and  at  a  far 
higher  price. — J.  Douglas. 

[It  waa  certificated  on  August  18th,  1875.] 


APHELANDBA  AUBAKTIAOA  BOEZLn. 

"  B.  H.  S.'*  is  rightly  "informed  by  a  gardener  that  the 
most  easy  and  certain  wsy  of  raising  a  stock  of  this  stove 
plant  is  by  sowing  the  seed  in  heat  in  spring,  ^.,"  as  waa 
pointed  out  in  our  Journal,  voL  xxiii.,  new  soriee,  page  72. 

In  our  stove  this  plant  has  been  for  some  yean  ahnoat  a 
weed.  We  have  several  doaen  plants  in  4-hidi  pots  seedliwgii 
of  about  6  inches  in  height  without  the  fiowen,  and  from 
autumn  to  spring  they  enliven  the  house  with  theix  noble 
spikes  (as  many  as  tiie  plants  have  crowns)  of  the  hrighteat 
orange  scarlet.  I  have  seedlings  whidi  have  flowered  twice  or 
thrice,  some  four  times,  and  they  are  not  mora  than '6  to 
8  inches  in  height.  These  plants  flower  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  plants  bemg  in  various  stages ;  and  the  flower 
spikes  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  being  ramoved,  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  next  bdow  will  appear  two  shoots,  and  these,  if  the 
roots  an  cramped,  will  not  elongate  mora  than  an  indi  or  two, 
having  prominent  apexes  from  whieh  will  appear  in  due  coarse . 
spikes  of  bloom. 

I  am  glad  **  B.  H.  S."  has  drawn  attention  to  the  easy  cultura 
and  highly  ornamental  character  of  this  very  useful  plant, 
which  succeeds  in  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. — Q.  A. 


THE  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN  TBB  BEDS  OF  THB  LONDON  PABK8  AND  GABDXNS.— No.  4. 
nSSIONS  FOB  FLOWXB  AMD  GABFBT  BBDDIKa  OH  OBASS. 

As  green  is  the  pradominating  colour  in  Natura,  enlivening, 
subduing,  end  refreshing,  we  must  have  it  for  a  groundwork 
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in  aU  our  arrangenlenifl.  OfitimM  more  of  the  beauty  of  a 
garden  depends  upon  the  healthy  hues  of  the  ehmbs  and  the 
▼erdnre  of  the  lawn 
than  on  the  flowen. 
If  bright  eolonrs  pre- 
ponderate they  oppreu, 
bnt  if  asBooiated  with 


an  ample  green  setting 
ihey  cheer  and  satisfy 
the  eye  and  mind.  The 
art  of  the  florist  and 
gardener,  as  far  as  eo- 
lonrs are  eoneemed  ,eon- 
sists  in  arranging  plants 
so  as  to  prodooe  har- 
mony of  form  and  eolonr 
in  both  foliage  and  flow- 
en,  as  in  flower-garden 
gronpB,  beds,  belts,  rib- 
bons, and  eonservatory 
arrangements.  It  is  to 
aid  those  who  are  not 
skilled  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  eolonrs  thiyt  a 
few  examples  are* sub- 
mitted at  a  period  when 
preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  ensuing 
aummer's  display. 
Ladies  of  late  years  have 
added  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  eolours  in  their 
flower  gardens,  and  we 
must  admit  they  haTe 
displayed  eonsiderable 
taste;  but  in  order  that 
their  plana  may  be  ef- 
fectively carried  out  it  is 
imperatiye  that  they  be 

submitted  to  the  gardener  some  months  prior  to  the  bedding- 
oat  season.  Delay  in  this  matter  is  a  common  source  of 
failure,  for  howcTcr 
skilful  a  man  may  be, 
he  cannot  prepare  the 
plants  when  time  is  not 
afforded  them  to  grow. 
On  pages  488  and  489, 
ToL  zxriii.,  suitable 
modes  of  planting  beda 
of  a  circular  form,  nu^n- 
bered  a  and  b,  were  sub- 
mitted, and  I  now  con- 
tinue the  series. 
BSD  a 
1.  Leucophyton 
Browni.— This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the 
yery  finest  plants  for 
carpet  bedding  or  any 
select  design.  Inflowor 
beds  it  cannot  faU  to 
become  a  uniyersal  f a- 
yourite.  Its  compact 
upright  habit,  and  its 
numerous  bnmches  of 
small  white  shoots 
standing  up  as  stiff  as 
wife,  which  makes  it  so 
useful  for  panelwork 
and  forming  diyisional 
lines.  This  plant  has 
been  kindly  treated,  and 
yet  treated  wrongly.  It 
has  been  put  in  a  warm 
house,  which  has  made 
it  look  sickly;  it  dis- 
likes eyen  the  smell  of 
the  fire.  The  proper 
place  for  it  in  winter  is 
healthy  the  whole  time. 


a  cold  frame ;  it  will  liye  and  be 
It  wiU  strike  yery  readily  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  its  success. 
2.  OdknB  Versohafleltii  aplndemi.— This  is  a  very  beautlfal 


yariety ;  it  is  a  sport  from  0.  Yersehaffeltu.    The  colour  of 
the  leaf  is  much  brighter,  the  habit  dwarfer,  which  makes  it 

an  improyement  for  de- 
coratiye  purposes.  It  is 
a  gem  among  the  Oo- 
leuses  distinct  and  beau- 
tifnl. 

8.  Altemantheramag- 
nifica. 

4.  Lobelia  Porcelain 
Brilliant.— This  beauti- 
ful yaiiety  is  a  yaluable 
addition ;  it  produces  a 
profusion  of  fine  ex- 
panded light  porcelain 
blue  flowers,  prettily  re- 
lieyed  by  a  small  white 
eye.  It  is  a  tone  of 
colour  yery  effectiye  in 
contrasts  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  gar- 
den. 

5.  Golden  Fyrethrum. 

6.  Altemanthera  ver- 
sicolor, mottled  rose  and 
carmine.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  pretty  va- 
riety, splendid  in  colour, 
dwvf  and  compact  in 
habit,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  beds  in  an  ex- 
posed situation.  It  must 
not  be  planted  in  too 
rich  soil,  or  it  is  apt  to 
grow  too  strong  and  be- 
come green. 

Fig.  tt.— Bed  0  7.  Bedum  acre  elegans. 

B2DD. 

1.  Perilla  n^wMnflw^M. — The  entire  plant  is  of  a  deep  bronze 
purple  colour,  ahnost  black,  crisp  and  curly.    It  contrasts  best 

with  yellow.  It  is  an 
annuaL  Sow  the  seed 
in  March. 

2.  Golden  Fyrethrum. 

8.  White  Lobelia  ni- 
yea. — ^I  consider  this  the 
bestof  all  the  white  Lo- 
belias  both  in  purity  and 
size  of  flower. 

4.  Ooleus  Yersohaf- 
feltii  splendens. 

6.  Verbena  Sports- 
man.— ^A  rosy  pink  co- 
lour. It  originated  in 
Hyde  Park,  being  a  sport 
from  Purple  King,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  Purple  King  ex- 
cept the  colour.  It  is 
a  pleasing  acquisition. 
No  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand plants  were  used  in 
the  above  park  during 
one  season,  and  which 
won  general  admira- 
tion. 

6.  Lobelia  Maaazine 
Gem.— New,  an  admir- 
able variety.  It  is  quite 
unequalled  in  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
produces  its  blooms  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the 
season. 

7.  Altemantheraamoa- 
na.    Brilliant  magenta 
red. 
Bcheveria  seonnda  glauca.—- N.  Ooli,  Kemington. 


B!ig.a8.— BedD 


MissBs.  Stuabt  &  Mam's  Fbolifxbous  Scotch  Kals.— At 
flxst  sight  or  seen  from  a  distance  this  looks  like  a  good  stock 
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of  Sale,  or  **  Gnrly  Gfaou,"  m  the  yefBtablo  ia  cUtignated  by 
the  ooantxy  folks  in  Seotland.  On  a  neuer  inspeotion  the 
ivhole  npper  snrfaeea  of  the  leaTes  are  thickly  etadded  with 
heantifnlly  onrled  secondary  growths  or  leaflets ;  they  grow  so 
thickly  on  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  as  to  conceal  them  qnite  when 
the  plant  ia  growing.  I  had  one  of  the  "  Greene"  cooked, 
and  it  proTcd  to  be  of  most  excellent  qniJity.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware  this  is  a  distinct  Tegetable,  and  as  .it  was  shown  at 
Sonth  Kensington  well  worthy  of  coltore. — J.  PouoLis. 


WAR  WITH  INSECTS. 

It  is  yery  fortunate  for  gardeners  that  the  treatment  best 
calculated  to  grow  plants  vigoroosly  and  healthy  is  aUo  that 
most  distastefol  to  insect  life.  Let  a  cold  draaght  or  a  dry 
heat  cripple  the  tender  newly  grown  foliage,  and  red  spider, 
thrips,  and  aphis  are  delighted ;  they  increase  and  multiply 
by  myriads.  On  the  other  hand  a  sturdy  dark  green  foliage 
will  generally  bo  shunned  by  them ;  there  is,  then,  a  double 
reason  for  keeping  plants  in  a  fre^  thriving  condition.  The 
amount  of  injury  done  by  insects  is  not  suflioiently  taken 
into  account,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  because  they  are  loath- 
some to  the  sight  than  for  anything  else  that  they  are  looked 
after  as  well  as  they  are.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
hardly  a  plant  grown  which,  if  it  receives  a  severe  check  from 
insects  or  otherwise,  can  qnite  recover  from  it.  It  will,  like  a 
patched-up  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  a  weak  point 
somewhere  in  its  constitution,  where  it  will  be  more  susceptible 
to  injury  than  others  which  have  not  received  such  a  check. 

There  is  very  little  apparent  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment  given  by  a  successful  and  an  unsuccessful  grower.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  former  paying  attention  to. 
very  small  details  which  the  latter  thinks  useless  and  con- 
temptible. What  if  a  plant  should  droop  a  little,  or  have  an 
insect  or  two  hid  away  in  its  foliage  ?  It  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence to  the  one,  while  the  other  would  almost  as  soon  see 
his  plants  dead  as  that  such  a  thing  should  happen.  Success 
is  always  gained  by  strict  attention  to  very  small  matters*  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  which  I  think 
merit  more  attention  than  they  usually  receive,  and  which  if 
attended  to  would  materially  leesen  the  labour  employed  in 
cleaning  plants. 

I  will  pass  over  the  question  of  high  night  temperature  kept 
Vy  artificial  means,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  what  about  giving  abr  in  the  morning  ? 
Is  it  never  given  too  late  or  too  abundantly  ?  Imagine  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  TO""  while  the  air  outside  is  frosty.  Fill 
the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  and  watch  how  very  rapidly  it 
all  escapes  through  the  smallest  apertures.  The  air,  I  imagine, 
of  the  house  changes  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  the 
smoke  to  escape,  and  of  course  would  change  just  as  rapidly  if 
there  were  no  smoke  there,  the  smoke  only  making  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  visible.  The  greater  the  difference  between 
internal  and  external  temperatures  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
air  change  in  the  house,  and  therefore  the  openings  for  venti- 
lation ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  such  difference. 
People  are  too  much  afraid  of  letting  the  sun  help  them  to  do 
their  forcing ;  they  neutralise  its  good  effects  by  letting  in  a 
rush  of  cold  air.  We  are  getting  better  in  this  respect,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement.  There  must  be 
more  nature-forcing ;  the  more  light  the  more  heat  and  mois- 
ture should  there  be.  Many  people  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  heat  some  plants  will  flourish  in  when  they  have 
suffloient  sunlight  and  moisture,  if  they  have  not  previously 
been  drawn  out  too  much  with  fire  heat  during  dull  weather. 

I  have  at  times  been  much  abused  for  recommending  low 
figures  for  night  temperatures,  such  as  55**  for  Cucumbers, 
Muscat  Gkapes,  Ac,  and  perhaps  some  people  have  even 
been  inclined  to  doubt  my  statements  because  they  them- 
selves have  not  succeeded  under  such  conditions.  The  fast 
is  my  mean  temperatures  in  bright  weather  are  as  high  as 
those  of  any  other  cultivator  because  I  allow  a  very  high 
maximum.  Very  often,  instead  of  giving  air  on  every  favour- 
able occasion  as  the  old  calendars  recommend,  it  is  better 
policy  to  ehut-up  as  close  as  possible  when  the  sun  shines  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  kind  of  forcing,  however,  re- 
quires more  care  and  judgment  than  the  old-fashioned  wty, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  when  properly  done  it  is  much  more  suc- 
oessful  and  far  more  economical. 

All  the  air  a  house  is  likely  to  require  during  any  part  of 
the  day  ought  to  be  given  before  the  son  has  ahoue  on  the* 
hovBo  half  an  hour,  and  before  tha  thennometar  haa  ziMit  Sf*, 


a  little  the  instant  tha  sontonehea  it,  a  Uttte  more  in  a  few 
minutes  when  it  is  seen  the  mercury  ia  inclined  to  rise,  and  so 
on  by  degrees,  till  as  much  is  given  as  former  expeiienea  hmm 
taught  to  be  necessary.  I  would  much  rather  a  man  undar 
my  command  remained  in  bed  all  day  than  that  he  afaovld 
oonunence  giving  air  after  the  sun  has  been  shining  on  a  hoiiM 
half  an  hour.  It  may  be  thought  I  am  running  from  my  test* 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show. 

The  French  Bean  is  generally  suppoaed  to  be  a  likely  homm 
for  the  red  spider,  and  probably  many  people  never  aaw  it 
forced  through  the  winter  without  that  peel.  Mow  I  h«v» 
French  Beans  at  the  present  moment  in  five  housea  in  all 
stages,  from  those  just  peeping  through  the  soil  to  otheis 
which  have  been  in  bearing  some  time,  and  there  is  not,  askd 
never  haa  been,  a  red  spider  on  them.  This  is  ahnost  en- 
tirely due  to  moderate  night  temperatures  and  giving  air  in  a 
proper  manner.  Of  course  a  very  strict  look*out  for  tho 
enemy  ia  kept,  and  it  would  be  vigorously  attaeked  on  its  fint 
appearance.  Prevention  ia  much  more  eoonon^al  than  oaring^ 
as  well  as  being  better. 

Another  common  way  of  checking  plants  and  maUng  than 
more  liable  to  insect  attacks  is  by  using  water  which  ia  too 
cold.  In  every  weU-arranged  hothouse  there  ia  a  tank  im 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  temperatnve  wm 
the  house ;  but  this  is  sometimes  mieleading  to  young  mesi« 
Probably  early  in  the  momhog  it  ia  sufficiently  warm,  but  after 
the  sun  has  been  shining  on  the  house,  and  perhaps  on  tho 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  it  ia  not  so.  It  ia  alwajya 
better,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  water  early  in  forcing  honaaa* 
but  when  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  after  the  ann  has  been  shin* 
ing  some  time  the  water  should  always  be  tested  with  tha 
hand  if  not  with  the  thermometer,  and  it  is  better  to  have  ii 
a  little  too  warm  than  too  cold;  while  that  for  «yriagiiig 
should  always  be  6*"  warmer  than  the  house. 

One  other  way  of  propagating  insects  and  I  have  done  for 
the  present.  It  is  by  neglect  of  forced  planta— prtneipally 
those  forced  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  after  they  hovo 
done  their  duty  for  the  season.  What  beeomes  of  them  tlMD  f 
How  are  they  treated?  Are  we  sufficient^  grateful  to  them 
for  the  pleasure  and  hif^  encomiums  they  h$/m  bmni^t  uaf 
Or  do  we  forget  them  till  we  want  them  again?  I  am  afraid 
many  must  plead  guilty.-— Wm.  Tailob. 


DWABP  PEAS. 

Aocoanmo  to  circumstances,  I  am  urged  to  allow  all  tiia  air 
and  light  poesible  to  circulate  and  shine  upon  my  Potatoes : 
hence  I  eschew  tall  Peas  and  will  venture  te  presotibe  for 
folks  having  small  gardens,  to  whom  a  mazinram  of  Peaa  and 
a  minimum  of  Pea-sticks  and  labour  are  oompalibla. 

This  (Woodstock)  is  a  late  cold  soiL  To  aeeore  a  osrtain^ 
of  crop  I  do  not  sow  Peae  early,  rarely  till  sneh  tine  as  tho 
ground  ia  become  warmed  by  the  spring  sunshine,  when  the 
Peas  will  grow  quickly  out  of  the  way  of  ravages  from  creeping 
things  and  others  that  hop.  Referring  to  my  note  book  c3 
1875  I  find  that  I,  on  AprU  17th,  sowed  Maelean^a  Mnltum  ia 
Parvo,  Laxton's  Unique,  Dr.  Hogg,  Bapplanter,  OoniKnaeanr» 
Omega,  and  somebody  or  other's  Bobert  Fenn,  and  Btehard 
Dean  Peas.  June  26th,  gathered  from  Unique  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
The  latter  grows  S  feet.  Unique  grows  1  foot  only  in  height, 
and  is  properly  an  early-border  Pea,  a  site  whereon  it  woold 
have  proven  quite  a  week  earlier.  July  8rd,  gathered  fnm 
Multum  in  Parvo ;  grows  8  feet.  July  17th,  gathered  froaa 
Laxton's  Snpplanter  and  Bichard  Dean ;  each  grow*  3  feet 
high.  July  24th,  gathered  from  Bobert  Feon;  grows  8  feet 
high.  July  Slst,  gathered  from  Laxton'a  Connoiseear  and 
Omega.  The  latter  grows  8  feet  6  inches  high,  and  Oonnoia- 
seur  grew  with  me  verging  to  9  feet  in  height ;  we  resiewed 
taller  eticks  to  it  six  times  over,  and  it  still  cried  for  **  more.*' 
I  read  its  height  on  the  packet  as  "^g  feet;"  it  must  have 
meant  8.  It  is  a  capital  Pea  for  a  garden  of  over  8  aeree  in 
extent ;  but  for  me,  in  my  circumscribed  sphere,  "  never  mors.*' 
I  intend  to  substitute  for  it  Turner's  Dr.  Maclean.  The  above^ 
sown  on  the  same  day,  served  us  with  Peas  daily  and  eonseen- 
tively  from  Jane  8rd  to  September  15th. 

On  May  2nd  were  sown  Maolean'e  Multum  in  PArvo,Lazton1 
Omega,  and  Bobert  Ferm  Peas.  The  first  came  into  bearing 
by  the  middle  of  September,  followed  on  the  1st  of  October  hf 
Bobert  Feim,  and  from  the  16(h  of  October  te  the  latter  eod 
of  November,  by  Laxton's  Omega,  good  and  fine  flavoured  to 
the  last.  This  and  Oonnoissenr  may  be  truly  termed  to* 
flather  and  oome«agria  Poasilor  on.  tha  Slat  of  Mty  I  piakad 
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f ran  mj  April  fowingi  of  tiiem  for  the  teUe,  asd  in  the 
middle  of  September  I  gathered  my  ripe  leed,  and  Pete  fit  to 
«ook  from  both  the  eorta.  They  will  prodnee  lor  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  kinda  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Thia  ia  a  small  hiatory ;  but,  aooording  to  my  experience,  it 
ia  of  a  eapital  assortment  of  Peaa.  Not  always  large  and 
aweet,  bnt  Peas  of  Tarions  siaee,  eolonr,  and  flayonr,  and  each 
of  them  tender  and  Teiy  good.  All  the  Tarietiea  mentioned 
•boYO,  with  the  exeeption  perhaps  of  Dr.  Hogg,  are  what  are 
termed  **branohiDg  Peas,**  and  reqqire  to  be  aown  thinly. 
ICy  plan  is  to  east  oat  a  drill,  with  a  narrow  apade  4  inehea 
broad  and  2}  inehea  deep.  Then  plaee  the  Peaa  fiin^,  in  two 
lines,  aboot  3  inehea  apart,  in  a  triangolar  manner.  The 
zeanlt  I  find  qnite  worth  the  troable.*-BoB«BT  Fehn. 


FOBOINO  B0SB8. 


Fob  thia  poxpose  Boses  on  their  own  roota  or  on  the  Manetti 
are  preferable  to  those  budded  on  the  Briar  or  Dog  Bose ;  bnt 
good  Bosea  can  be  produced  from  plants  budded  on  the  Briar. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  pot  them  in  medinm-siaed  pots  in  raUier 
rich  but  not  heayy  soil ;  by  the  middle  of  December  th^  will 
be  nicely  rooted.  They  can  then  be  pruned  and  taken  to  the 
house  to  be  forced  as  .wanted ;  but  this  should  not  be  done 
vary  early  the  jftrst  year. 

Boaea  which  a»  regnired  to  Uoom  fay  the  beginning  of 
F^ruaxy  ahould  be  pruned  hj  the  middle  of  Noyember,  and  a 
week  or  two  af  terwarda  atarted  in  a  temperature  about  45*, 
increaaing  it  to  60**  by  the  time  they  flower.  In  fact  a  vinery 
atarted  at  Christmas  is  exactly  the  place  to  suit  them.  When 
the  flowers  have  expanded  they  can  be  removed  to  the  con- 
aervatoiy,  which  would  be  perhaps  l(f  lower.  Thia  will  pro- 
looR  the  freshness  of  the  blooms. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  re- 
inoved  back  again  to  the  warmer  house,  where  they  must  have 
•a  much  light  and  air  as  they  possibly  can,  and  in  a  few  weeka 
they  will  bloom  again ;  and  with  eare  in  keeping  thmn  free 
from  mildew  and  green  fly  they  will  bloom  the  third  time. 
The  last  time  a  very  little  before  th^  come  in  out  of  doors. 
If  a  batch  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Bosea  are  placed  in 
the  aame  house  to  be  forced,  the  former  will  flower  some  time 
before  .the  latter. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  plunge  them  in  ashes  out 
of  doors,  and  if  any  flower  buds  appear  pinch  them  off,  and  in 
August  take  them  out  of  the  ashes,  and  lay  them  on  their  sides, 
keeping  them  rather  dry,  which  will  enable  the  wood  to  get 
well  npened  by  the  time  they  ace  pruned.  Care  ahould  he 
taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  as  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  mildew;  bnt  if  it  should  appear  ayringe  with  aoot  and 
water,  syringing  again  a  few  hours  after  with  dear  water,  or 
dnstwiUiaulphnr.— H.  ExHaBniaTOM. 


PBAOH-BLOW  POTATO. 

Mkw  Potatoea— or,  indeed,  any  new  introductions  in  the 
Tsgetable  world— must  be  ablB  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  adverae 
criticism,  or  they  oannov  establish  their  claims  to  support. 
HeaBby  honeet  criticism  is  most  valuable  and  beneficial,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  equally  appreciated  by  the  vendors  of  new  vege- 
tshlea  aa  by  the  puUic,  for  the  **  honour  "  of  introdndng  any- 
thing  new  ia  not  only  empty,  but  in  the  end  most  <^f»*e''Tg 
to  its  patron  if  the  article  pcoviea  new  and  **  had  "  inatead  of 
'Vaew  and.  good." 

Bat  criticism,  to  afford  sound  guidance,  must  be  discrimi- 
nating, and  we  must  not,  for  instance,  adjudge  all  American 
Potatoea  bad  because  aooM  of  them  may  fail  to  be  valuable, 
ttny  more  than  we  nmst  regard  all  our  American  cousins  dis- 
honest because  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  "tarnation 
aharp  "  with  **  other  people*s  moaey." 

Tour  reviewer  of  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  value  of  raising 
Potatoee  from  eyes  has,  I  think,  made  rather  *<  small  Potatoee  *' 
of  that  innovation,  yet  I  think  that  at  least  there  may  be  some 
of  the  American  Potatoea  worthy  of  individual  examination, 
to  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  little  com  amongst  the  chaff.  In 
Ibe  aggregate  the  **  foreign  noveltiea"  have  no  doubt  been 
••  over-eetimated,"  but  I  think  that  verdict  can  hardly  apply  to 
the  variety  named.  Peach- blow  has  nos  been  unreasonably 
pniled,  and,  so  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  enlythe 
best  of  all  the  American  sorts,  but  is  as  good,  and  in  some 
leapecta  better  then  maqy  of  our  standard  Hoglish  varieliee. 
I  hare  grown  Peach'blow  and  found  it  good,  ami  I  have  aeen 


it  grown  extensively  by  better  growera  tiian  myaelf ,  and  thagr 
and  their  euetomens  have  foond  it  good  also. 

Your  lovftewer  has  mentioned  Lhicohiahire.  Well,  it  ia  in 
that  county  where  my  experience  of  this  sort  haa  been  gafaMd. 
Mr.  Lumaden  of  Bloxholm  has,  I  believe,  grown  it  laigely,  and  if 
a  Potato  satisfies  that  cultivator  I  always  have  a  auBpiei«m  that 
there  is  **  something  good  in  it."  TJnlees  I  am  in  error  Peach- 
blow  has  satisfied  lir.Lumsden.  AndghbonrofMr.Lumiiden'e, 
a  good  and  extensive  grower  of  Potatoes— Mr.  Friaby  of  Blank- 
ney-^ias  I  know  also  grown  Peach-blow  freely,  for  I  have  seen 
some  wonderful  crops  of  it  in  the  Blaokney  gardens,  and  have 
heard  Mr.  Friaby  extol  its  good  qualities,  and  he,  too,  is  a 
gardener  not  likely  to  be  deceived.  Further,  I  have  known  a 
farmer  in  Lincolnahiro  grow  it  by  the  aeie,  and  although  he 
charged  the  '*  tip-top"  market  price  for  the  produce,  such  waa 
the  fame  of  Peach-blow  amongst  the  eonsumers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  demand  oould  not  be  met.  I  think  it  ia 
fair  to  this  variety,  and  to  its  introducers,  that  this  i 
of  facts  should  be  recorded. 

Peaoh-blow  is  a  round  white  variety  with  pink  eyes,  1 
its  name.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  ripening  eariy ,  'and  is  of  good 
quality.  It  would  be  well  to  know  if  ita  good  qualitiee  and 
general  usefulness  under  ordinary  field  and  garden  cultivation 
aro  sustained.  My  remarks  refer  to  a  period  of  three  yeaia 
ago.— J.,  Lincoln.     

AUBJOULAS. 

Xom  oorreapondent  <*  AuraxD  "  asks  me  if  I  know  whero  ha 
can  obtain  a  plant  of  Taylor's  Glory  and  of  Page's  Champion. 
I  regrot  that  loj  roply  is  brief  and  disappointinff.  I  do  not 
know  any  grower  at  the  present  time,  private  or  omrwi8e,who 
has  plants  of  these  two  varieties  to  part  with.  I  could  tell 
"Axjtbsd"  whero  the  plants  lie  among  the  collections  of 
members  of  the  National  Aurienla  Society ;  just  aa  it  is  said 
that  in  the  diamond  trade  the  whereabouts  of  the  finer  gem  is 
known  to  the  jewellers ;  but  if  I  wero  wanting  Auriculas  of 
such  scarcity  aa  the  two  in  question  I  should  consider  the  only 
equivalent  would  be^the  oiler  of  some  exchange  with  other 
steriing  varietiee  of  Auricula.  Their  money  value  even  if  their 
higheat  catalogue  price  were  doubled  is  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  the  flower  no  compensation.  A  guinea  can  be  won  over 
ligain,  but  an  Auricula  like  GIoqt  or  Champion  eannot  be 
nplaced. 

I  do  not  know  the  weight  <jf  eharaeter  in  **  AxiRbdNi" 
collection,  bnt  if  he  be  strong  in  one  or  two  flrst-rate  white  or 
green  edges,  and  would  come  to  the  National  Auricula  Society's 
Bxhibition  in  Manchester  next  April,  he  would  be  wdeome  in 
the  brotherhood  that  is  so  distinctly  '•  florist,"  and  mi|^t 
make  his  wants  known  to  us. 

In  Auriculas  I  think  moro  may  be  done  in  filling  up  a  good 
collection  by  exchanges  than  by  mero  money.  I  ahould  Im 
sorry  to  melt  down  all  my  Champions  and  Olorys  at  many 
times  their  money  quotations,  for  tiiey  would  simply  be  lost, 
and  that  which  won  them  from  me  oould  not  win  them  back. 
Theee  two  beautiful  varieties  both  in  habit  of  plant  and  quality 
of  flower  have  not  been  seen  much  at  the  National  Exhibition. 
Th^  aro  both  early  risers  in  the  apring,  generally  atartiog 
beforo  January  is  out;  they  are  both  rapid  in  coming  into 
flower,  and  have  been  alwaye  a  week  or  so  too  forward  with  my 
own  plants  of  them  for  a  show  in  the  fourth  week  of  ApiiL 

They  aro  models  of  the  two  styles  of  Auricula  foliage, 
mealed  and  green ;  and  the  white  edge  of  Glory  and  the  green 
edge  of  Champion  aro  splendid  specimens  of  that  most  peculiar 
point  of  beauty  in  the  fioriit  AuricuU  «'the  edge."— F.  D. 
HoBHEB,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Bipoiu 


OUB  BOBDBB  FL0WBBS--L00SBSTBIFE8. 

AicoKa  the  flowers  of  autumn  none  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently  than  the  family  of  Loosestrifes.  Oar  subject,  Lythrum 
Salioaria,  ii  a  most  accommodating  plant.  Wild  it  may  be,  and 
quite  at  home  by  the  rippling  stream  or  the  stagnant  pool, 
and  many^ednded  nooks  away  from  the  hannta  ol  man.  In 
shtnbbeiy  borteas  erttbe  wUdemess,  by  the  maigina  of  poolfl 
or  lakee,  we  ean  say  of  it  "  Always  at  home."  Its  eheeiing 
ro^opiok.eolooied  flowers  aro  very  attractive  and  effective  at 
a  distance.  Being  of  pleaaing  habit  the  plant  is  auitaUe  lor 
the  back  row  of  a  border. 

Theroam  otherkfaida  thatshoold  not  bapaasadby.  Igihrnm 
reaeum  auperbum  is  •  atrongsr  grower  than  the  firat-namafi 
kind,^«nd  haa  hngar  flowics  a-abade  or  two  dadoer  in  i 
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wldoh  makes  it  all  the  moie  desirable.  L.  laneeolaloi^  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  is  a  good  plant  for  the  ahrabbery.  Lythrom 
llneare,  a  white  TarieW  of  mnoh  dwarfer  habit  and  of  more 
delicate  conititation  than  the  preceding,  is  seldom  met  with, 
but  it  ought  to  be  aonght  after.  It  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
a  choice  collection  of  border  flowers. 

They  are  easily  increased  by  diTision  after  growth  has  com- 
menced in  the  apring,  and  are  not  at  all  partieolar  as  to  soiL 
They  thriTC  in  most  ordinary  foils,  and  when  established  last 
for  a  long  time.  All  the  care  they  require  when  eetablished 
is  to  leaTB  them  alone.  Onr  native  species  are  found  on  the 
strongest  day  as  well  as  the  more  genial  loam. — ^Ysbixab. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Mb.  HiTivTEB  of  Lambton  Castle  is  likely  to  add  to  his 
fame  as  a  grower  of  Grapes  the  more  rare  honour  of  being 
a  raiser  of  Tarieties  of  Pmn  Apflxb.  Mr.  Hnnter  states  (in 
"  The  Gardener'*)  that  his  first  batch  of  seedlings  nnmbered 
thirty  Tsrieties,  which  were  raised  from  seed  accidentally  dis- 
coTered  in  a  fruit.  Since  then  Mr.  Hunter  has  syitematioally 
and  snocessfnlly  fertilised  the  flowers  of  the  Pine  Apple  and 
has  obtahied  eeeds.  He  is  still  continuing  his  experiments  in 
this  onnsnalfleldof  cross-fertilisation  and  deser?es  the  reward 
of  success,  especially  as  to  manipnlatiTC  skill  most  be  added 
patience,  seeing  that  "  it  takes  twelirc  years  at  least  to  raise  a 
stock  off  a  sin^  seedling  Pine  Apple." 

Thb  declared  Talne  of  Potatoes  imported  into  the 

United  Kingdom  last  year  was  £1,071,518,  agahist  £1,085,689 
in  the  prerioas  year. 

Tan  range  of  size  oi  tbxis  extends  from  the  minute 

form  of  the  Alpine  Willow  which  we  have  picked  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Skiddaw,  of  less  than  3  inches  in  height,  to  the  lofty 
column  of  the  majestic  Wellingtonia,  which  towers  in  the 
Giant  Tosemite  Valley  to  an  altitude  of  850  feet.  A  height 
of  200  feet  is  attained  by  the  UmbreUa  Pines  of  Italy.  In 
Sdsvonia  the  Bapin  (Abies  pectinate)  attains  an  ordinary 
height  of  275  feet.  The  Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  is  described 
by  Dr.  Mueller  as  attaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarra  Biver  in 
Victoria  the  height  of  420  feet  in  many  instances.  The  Oali- 
f omian  Big  Tree  is  said  to  measure  96  feet  in  girth.  In  length 
of  life  and  rapidity  of  growth  the  diTcrsity  is  no  less  marked. 
A  Pinus  sylTcstris  from  Finland  70  feet  in  heightj  and  72 
inches  in  £^h,  has  been  found  to  register  the  passage  of  518 
seasons  by  its  concentric  rings.  The  yenerable  Tews  that 
form  a  majestic  ayenue  at  Studley  Boyal,  or  the  yet  more 
magniflcent  patriarchs  of  the  same  species  that  form  a  kind  of 
Druidic  circle  in  the  sequestered  and  beautiful  glade  near 
Guildford,  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Fairy  Land,'*  must  hsTC 
been  in  existence  when  the  wood  of  the  Yew  dedded  the  fate 
of  battle  in  Norman  or  even  in  Saxon  times.  The  Eucalyptus 
globulus  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  attains  gigantic  dimensions. 
It  has  Uie  property  of  absorbing  ten  times  its  weight  of  water 
from  the  soil,  and  of  emitting  antiseptic  camphorous  effluyia. 
When  sown  in  marshy  ground  it  will  dry  it  up  in  a  Tcry  short 
time,  accorcUn^  to  the  eyidence  coUected  by  M.  Gilbert  men- 
tioned in  the  Medical  Tim^  and  Gazette,  In  the  spring  of 
1867  about  18,000  of  the  Eucalyptus  were  planted  at  Pardoek, 
twenty  miles  from  Algiers,  in  a  plain  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hamyze,  and  noted  for  its  extremely  pestilential  air. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  being  the  time  when  tne  f eyer  season 
sets  in,  not  a  single  case  occurred;  the  trees  were  by  that  time 
9  feet  high.  Notwithstanding  this  rapidity  of  growth  the  .wood 
is  of  great  strength  and  tenacity ;  and  is  to  be  obtained  in  any 
lengths. 

Wn  haye  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Ck>mm]s- 

sioners  of  the  Cologne  Exhibition  haye  awarded  to  T.  H.  P. 
DxHXis  &  Co.,  Mansion  House  Buildings,  London,  and  at 
Chelmsford,  who  were  the  only  British  exhibitors  of  horti- 
cultural buildings,  a  difloxa,  gold  xxdaxi,  and  2000  marks  for 
Victoria  Begia  house ;  also  a  dxpiiOxa  and  750  marks  for  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  the  same. 

M.  Ckaxih  has  lately  called  attention  in  the  French 

Academy  to  some  curious  periodic  xoymaDres  n  thb  LBiyas 
of  the  Conifer  named  Abies  Nordmanniana,  whioh  are  whitish 
on  the  lower,  dark  green  on  the  upper  suziaoa,  and  are  much 
admired.  If  the  tree  be  obseryed  early  in  the  morning,  or 
about  sunset,  the  emetfible  of  the  foliage  seems  uniformly 
whitish;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  green  tint 
seems  yery  generaL  This  is  found  to  result  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  the  leayes,  so  that  they  present  now 


their  upper,  now  their  under  snrfaee  to  the  obserrsr,  and  a 
diurnal  position  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  a  nocturnal 
one.  M.  Chatin  has  been  studying  these  moyements,  and 
promises  some  further  details  regarding  them  shortiy. 


FBUIT  FALLING  INTO  A  NEIGHBOUB'S 
GABDEN. 

BioKHTLT  in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Patrick  V.  Allen,  the  plaintiff  proyedithat  flye  Pears  worth  6d. 
eadi  fell  from  one  of  his  trees  into  the  garden  of  his  neigh- 
bour Allen.  Allen  threw  them  back  into  Patrick's  garden,  who 
sued  for  the  bruising  of  the  Pears  occasioned  by  the  throwing. 
The  Judge  said  that  Allen  was  not  justified  in  so  throwing 
them,  and  assessed  the  damage  at  6<f.,and  the  costs  were  18<. 

On  this  case  the  following  remarks  haye  been  furnished  hj 
a  friend:— 

Oyerhanglng  boughs  and  fallen  fruit  cause  frequent  disputes 
among  neighbours,  particularly  in  small  suburban  gardens. 
Let  us  consider  what  the  rights  of  the  parties  are. 

If  A*s  tree  oyerhangs  B*s  premises,  the  entire  tree  and  its 
produce  belong  to  A.  If  therefore  by  natural  causes  the  fruit, 
or  a  bough,  or  the  tree  itself  fall  on  B*s  land,  A  has  the  right 
of  re-capture,  and  he  may  get  oyer  the  fence  to  recoyer  his 
property. 

But  let  A  beware.  When  the  law  giyes  a  msn  a  summary 
remedy  it  watches  him  with  such  jealousy  that  if  he  does  the 
slightest  damage,  or  at  all  oyersteps  the  absolute  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  law  withdraws  from  him  the  protection  she 
accorded,  and  treats  him  as  a  trespasser  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  better  therefore  to  decline  where  you  can  the  proffered 
fayours  of  the  law,  for  th^  are  only  snares.  Distraining  for 
rent,  which  is  a  fayour  of  this  nature,  had  become  a  most 
perilous  proceeding  until  a  statute  of  George  n.  restrained  the 
Judges  and  brought  them  back  to  common  sense. 

Let  A  then  ask  B  either  to  return  his  property  or  to  show 
him  where  he  can  most  conyeniently  enter  the  premises  for 
thepurpose  of  re-taking  it. 

The  words  I  haye  used  aboye,  *<  by  natural  causes,"  must 
not  be  passed  oyer  as  unmeaning.  There  is  a  differenoe 
between  the  case  of  a  fruit  falling  from  ripeness  or  a  bough 
becoming  detached  by  wind,  and  of  a  fndt  falling  by  A's 
shaking  the  tree  or  a  bough  sawn  off  by  him.  The  former  is 
the  act  of  Proyidenoe,  the  latter  of  A  for  which  he  must  be 
answerable.  Browne,  in  his  *'  Legal  Maxims,**  cites  a  case, 
but  unfortunately  without  naming  it,  where  a  defendant,  in 

E clipping  his  hedge,  had  let  fall  some  of  the  clippings  on 
laintifi's  land.  For  clearing  them  off  he  was  adjudged  to 
aye  committed  a  trespass. 

But  has  B  no  remedy  ?  Tes,  he  can  cut  off  the  oyerhang^g 
boughs,  but  for  the  reason  giyen  aboye  let  him  not  do  so — at 
least  until  he  has  asked  A  to  remoye  them  himself.  On  his 
refusal  let  B  out  them,  taking  care  not  to  go  a  hair's  breadth 
b^ond  the  boundary  line. 

Or,  as  the  land  beneath  the  oyerhanglng  bough  is  rendered 
unfertile,  let  B  commence  an  action  on  this  ground  for  trifling 
damages.  If  after  yerdiot  A  still  defies  him,  he  wiU,  on  a 
second  action,  get  substantial  damages. 

No  right  of  prescription  can  be  set  up  by  A,  for  boughs  as 
well  as  roots  are  not  fixed,  but  roye,  and  change  their  position 
and  size  from  year  to  year.  For  this  reason  Gale  (**  On  Ease- 
ments") says,  that  there  is  no  prescription  as  to  roots,  and 
the  same  argument  applies  to  boughs  also. 

I  haye  assumed  throughout  that  A  and  B  represent  two 
separate  owners.  If  th^  are  merely  tenants  holding  under  one 
owner,  the  tree  belongs  to  him  and  he  should  settle  matters. 

Haying  thus  gone  through  the  chief  points  as  regards  the 
legal  rights  of  A  and  B,  let  me  conclude  by  showing  them  a 
much  more  excellent  way— namely,  let  A  be  allowed  <tt>iiti^i!y 
to  gather  his  fruit,  and  let  him  leaye  a  hamper  of  it  at  B'e 
door  as  a  token  of  thankfulness  and  good  wilL— G.  S. 


TUBEBOUS-BOOTED  BEGONIAS.— No.  2. 

Thi  claims  of  these  beautiful  summer-flowering  plants  haying 
been  noticed,  a  few  notes  on  thefr  culture  maj  appropriately 
follow. 

Pot  Cxtltubi.— The  tubers  should  be  potted  in  February  in 
small  pots,  in  soil  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  good  friable 
loam,  the  remaining  third  being  equal  moieties  of  leaf  or  light 
peat  mould  and  silyer  sand.    The  drainage  should  be  ample 
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and  efficient.  Water  should  be  Tery  spaxiogly  applied  until 
the  plants  have  made  some  growth,  but  when  they  are  grow- 
ing vigorously  a  more  copious  supply  is  necessary.  As  they 
increase  in  size  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  jpots,  and 
the  shifting  repeated  till  the  flower  buds  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  started  should 
be  from  50*  to  55"*,  as  the  season  adyances  this  may  be  slightly 
raised.     Under  the  conditions  abore  stated  fine   specimen 


plants  in  8  and  even  12-iach  pots  may  be  obtained  from  good 
tubers. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  oyer— which  in  healthy  well- 
grown  specimens  lasts  from  two  to  three  months— the  tubers 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  too  rapidly,  or  they  will  shrivel 
and  weaken.  They  should  be  allowed  to  dry-off  very  gradually 
and  afterwards  be  preserved  in  &  cool  but  dry  place;  of  course, 
free  from  frost. 


Fi^.  24.->BEGOiriA  stella. 


Gabden  Cultub£  — These  Begonias  have  been  proved  to  be 
grand  additions  to  the  summer  flower  border.  To  insure  their 
flowering  freely  and  producing  flowers  of  good  proportions, 
the  border  should  have  a  south  aspect,  and  particular  attention 
ahould  be  given  to  the  drainage,  for  these  Begonias  are  sub- 
ftlpine  plants,  the  parents  of  the  best  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  as 
Begonia  Veitohii  and  B.  boliviensis,  having  their  native  home 
on  the  Andes  of  South  America  at  considerable  elevations. 
They  will  be  found  to  succeed  best  if  the  tubers  are  potted  as 
described  above,  eariyin  spring,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50**, 
or  for  want  of  this  in  a  cold  &ame,  and,  when  the  weather  is 
anffieiently  mild  and  the  plants  hardened-off,  to  plant  them 
out  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  In  sheltered  situations, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  of  Bngland,  a  covering  with  fibre 
2  or  3  inches  thick  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  through 
ordinary  winters ;  but  generally  it  will  be  safest  to  treat  the 


tubers  after  flowering  in  the  same  manner  as  those  grown  in 
pots,  by  taking  them  up  and  drying  them  off  gradually. 

The  following,  introduced  and  raised  by  Messrs.  Y^tch  and 
Sons,  are  undoubted  acquisitions : — 

Begonia  Veitchiu~~¥lowen  from  2}  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
vivid  vermilion.  Figured  in  the  ** Botanical  Magazine"  for 
1867,  where  Dr.  Hooker  says  of  it—"  Of  all  the  species  of 
Begonias  known,  this  is,  I  think,  the  finest.  With  the  habit  of 
Sazifraga  ciliata,  it  has  immense  flowers  of  a  vivid  vermilion 
cinnabar  red  that  no  colourist  can  reproduce.  It  adds  ihe 
novel  feature  of  being  hardy  in  certain  parts  of  England  at 
any  rate,  if  not  alL'* 

B,  intermedia,— k  cross  between  B.  Veitohii  and  B.  boli- 
viensis. A  plant  of  vigorous  habit  and  flne  foliage.  Flowers 
cinnabar  red,  deeper  than  B.  Veitohii. 

B.  Vesuvius  (6gured  last  week).~A  very  profuse  bloomer  and 
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admirably  eoited  for  outdoor  oultore.  Flowers  brigbt  orange 
Boarlet. 

B.  Cheltonu^k  cross  between  B.  boUviensis  and  B.  Sedeni. 
Flowers  a  bright  glossy  red. 

B.  Sedenu'^k  oross  between  B.  boliyiensis  and  B.  species, 
a  plant  of  free  growth  and  robust  habit.  Flowers  rich  magenta. 

B.  ModeU-^k  yariety,  the  result  of  intereroesiog  B.  Pearoei, 
B.  Yeitchii,  and  B.  Bedeni.  Flowers  bright  salmon  suflased 
with  orsnge. 

B.  Excelsior.— lluB  Tariety  haa  B.  Ghelsoni  and  B.  einna- 
barina  for  its  parents.  Its  colour  is  Tery  brilliant,  a  light 
orange. 

B.  Emperor.—ThiB  fine  Begonia  was  exhibited  last  year  at 
the  Boyai  Botanic  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  and  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington.  II  reoeived  first- 
class  ceriifioates  from  both  Societies.  It  is  also  figured  in  the 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist "  for  December,  1875.  It  is  of  robust 
habit  and  foliage,  and  its  flowers  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  tribe.    It  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  in  commerce. 

B,  Acme. — ^Has  also  been  before  the  public  on  seTeral  oc- 
casions, and  attracted  much  notice  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
colour,  which  is  a  delicate  oranse  pink,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  yarieties,  to  which,  howeyer,  it  is  a  yery  welcome 
addition. 

B,  KaUieta.'^U  another  fine  robust  hybrid  with  medium- 
siised  flowers  of  a  rich  yermilion  scarlet,  the  deepest  in  colour 
yet  obtained.  It  is  yery  floriferous,  and  an  improyemeni  on 
B.  Stella,  which  is  figured  as  representing  a  fine  type  of  these 
yaluable  plants. 

Where  these  plants  do  not  flourish  satisfactorily  under  pot 
sulture  it  is  almost  inyariably  the  result  of  growing  them  in 
too  much  heat  A  sun-heated  pit  or  frame  is  preferable  in 
the  summer  months  to  a  fire-heated  stoye,  hence  these  plants 
may  be  successfully  enltiyated  by  all  who  haye  the  oonyeni- 
ences  of  a  Gacnmber  frame  and  other  otdinary  structures, 
adaptable  to  growing  Geraniums  and  other  popular  greenhouse 
planti.— W. 


ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 

*'  Yariiity'B  the  toaree  of  joj  below.'* 

AKJb  first  as  to  the  great  use  of  your  paper — the  help,  the 
comfort,  the  friend  it  is  to  us  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
gsrdening.  I  had  been  for  weeks  in  doubt  as  to  what  yeget- 
able  seeds  and  Potatoee  I  should  order  for  my  kitchen  garden. 
I  haye  been  oyerwhelmed  with  seed  catalogues,  yade  mecums, 
amateurs*  guides,. each  one  apparently  more  beautiful  in  their 
"  get-up  "  than  last  year,  full  of  eyery  kind  of  information,  but 
alas !  perfectly  bewildering  in  the  number  and  yariety  of  the 
Borta  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  Beans,  &o.  **  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  order  ?'*  has  oyer  and  oyer  again  been  my  cry,  and  I 
haye  kept  putting  off  sending  my  small  order  till  my  friends 
will  contider  if  I  haye  cut  them.  In  the  yery  nick  of  time,  as 
a  yeiy  Deus  ex  machina,  your  paper  arrives,  and  I  am  re- 
lif ved  from  my  perplexity,  for  the  yery  first  article  is  headed 
'*  Notes  about  Potatoes,**  and  there  I  find  a  selection  of  about 
six  sorts,  which  will  answer  my  purpose  admirably,  and  the 
yery  nie«t  page  contains  an  article  from  my  eyergreen  friend, 
the  genial  **J).,Deal,"  upon  the  yegetables  which  haye  fuc- 
ceeded  with  him  during  the  last  year,  inoladiog  a  select  list  of 
Peas,  which  yegetable  is  my  particular  fancy,  but  which  also 
is  year  by  year  the  cause  of  greater  perplexity  from  the  extra- 
ordinary and  eyer-increasing  number  of  sorts. 

Then  to  turn  to  another  part  of  "our  Journal,**  I  find  the 
list  of  the  fixtures  of  the  horticultural  exhibitions  of  the 
greatest  boon,  and  one  for  which  exhibitors  csnnot  be  too 
grateful.  Among  these  entrie  one  which  brings  to  my  mind 
an  amusing  scene  last  year.  It  ia  that  of  my  natiye  place, 
*'  Brighouse,  July  29th,  Messrs.  C.  Jessop  and  £.  Bawnslqr, 
Hon.  Sees.*' 

Mr.  Baring  Gould  opens  his  capital  work  on  **  Yorkshire 
Oddities  '*  by  saying,  **  eyery  Yorkshireman  is  an  oddity,'*  and 
there  is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  that  county  than  any  other  I  haye 
been  in.  I  happened  to  arrive  the  day  before  the  last  Show, 
and  was  greeted  by,  "  Why  yon  have  come  jost  in  time  for  our 
show.'*  Early  next  morning  I  accompanied  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  show  ground,  and  never  before  did  I  see  such  a 
wonderittl  place  for  a  horticultural  exhibition.  At  one  side 
was  erected  an  enormous  grand  stand  with  beams  and  joists 
fit  for  the  sons  of  Anak  to  sit  on,  and  all  over  this  stand  was 
to  be  found  a  printed  paper  certifying  that  *'  We  (two  practical 
carpenters)  have  examined  this  stand,  and  certify  that  it  is  of 


suflloient  strength  and  stability."  In  front  of  the  stand  im- 
mense  barricades  separated  a  large  portion  of  the  field.  This 
is  for  the  jumping.  Jamping?  Yes,  leaping.  We  have  prizes 
for  hunters,  &o.,  as  well  as  for  fiowers.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  field  was  an  enormous  tent,  as  large  as  those  we  usoally 
see  down  here,  which  contain  the  flowers.  *'  Is  that  the  tent 
for  specimens  ?  **  *'  Oh,  dear  no,  they  are  all  in  one  tent — 
that  is  for  the  refreshments.'*  And,  gentlemen,  it  would  have 
astonished  you  if  you  had  seen  the  preparations  for  so  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  our  jolly  tykes.  The  yery  tables  were  supported 
on  beer  barrels,  a  most  ingenious  arrangement  as  they  per- 
formed the  double  purpose  of  supplying  two  kinds  of  support. 
There  was  as  much  beer  that  day  consumed  as  would  bmye 
kept  my  parish  well  supplied  for  years. 

Then  at  last  we  oame  to  the  flower  and  vegetable  tent,  and 
what  a  wonder  it  was.  Of  enormous  size,  filled  with  a  stmgg- 
ling,  gesticulating,  shouting  mob,  no  policeman  to  keep  anything 
like  order.  No  one  topreyent  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  town 
coming  in.  There  they  were  all  together,  exhibitors  without 
coats,  committee-men  screaming,  <*  Here, lads,  anymore  Beet- 
roots?** <*  Now,then,  three  sticks  of  Gelny  here!'*  And  then 
a  sudden  charge  was  made  on  the  popnUee  by  some  inde- 
fatigable member  of  the  Oonunittee,  who  proceeded  to  what 
we  call  "  poise  **  a  few  small  boys,  who  immediately  returned 
to  the  same  place  directly  his  back  was  turned.  "  Why  in  the 
world  don't  you  have  a  policeman  to  kdep  order?**  I  asked. 
*'  Oh !  they  said  they  would  not  come  unless  they  were  paid , 
and  we  aie  not  bam  to  pay  them.** 

On  one  table,  howeyer,  was  a  most  miscellaneous  collection 
of  things.  Joints  of  meat,  hats,  chums,  whips,  bridles,  bozea 
of  cigars,  and  even  a  cake  covered  with  augar  were  diaplayed. 
**  What  are  these  ?'*  '*  Oh !  those  are  some  of  the  prizes  given 
by  the  tradesmen.**  "And  what  is  this?"  «<0h,  that's  an 
*air  pad.'*  "  A  what  ?'*  "  An  *air  pad.*'  "  Oh,**  I  said,  ••  you 
mean  one  of  those  things  they  put  on  chairs  for  Inyalids." 
"  No,  I  doant,"  he  roared  out»  *'  I  mean  chignons,  pads  for 
the  'air  of  the  ^ead."  The  flowers  were  really  wonderfully  good, 
considering  what  a  climate  we  have  there.  The  Show  was  a 
most  decided  success,  and  attracted  yast  numbers  of  visitors* 

And  now  a  few  words  about  Boss  shows  for  the  eonung  year, 
and  first  as  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  Here  I  know 
I  am  on  delicate  ground,  but  surely  the  fact  of  one  of  you 
being  Secretary  will  not  dose  the  colunms  of  our  Journal  to 
any  criticism  of  the  Society.  And  we  rosarians  have  really 
just  cause  to  be  indignant,  for  the  Bose  show  proper  is  oon- 
spicuous  by  its  absence  from  the  Society's  schedule.  There 
are  a  few  miserably  small  prizes  for  Boses  giyen  at  an  exhi- 
bition late  in  July,  but  there  is  no  Bose  show  in  which  the 
National  Bose  Show  is  incorporated.  And  why  not?  If  any 
show  succeed  it  must  haye  been  the  Boee  one,  for  the  arcades 
were  always  crammed  with  people.  And  why  should  the  Bose 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  flowers  in  every  way  her  inferiors 
are  to  have  their  special  days  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  the  queen  of 
flowers,  and  I  shsU  leaye  the  Society  in  disgust,  and  without  a 
regret.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Westmhi- 
ster  Aquarium  filling  the  gap,  London  would  this  year  not 
haye  a  Bose  show,  for  that  miserable  affair  at  the  Boyal 
Botanic  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Do  try  and  alter  thia  at 
Kensington,  use  your  influence  in  preventing  this  slight  being 
paid  to  our  qneen  of  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
B.H.S.,  societies  are  offering  more  liberal  prizes  for  Boses. 
The  schedule  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium  is  a  moat  liberal 
one,  and  at  Maidstone  the  same  large  prizes  of  £15  for  nursery- 
men and  £10  for  amateurs  are  offered.  Frome  offers  grand 
prizes  for  the  open  classes,  and  numbers  of  other  soeieties 
follow  suit.  Every  day  the  enthusiasm  for  Boses  la  increaa- 
ing,  the  sale  at  the  well-known  nurseries  is  so  great  that  the 
proprietors  haye  to  purchase  large  numbeit  to  supply  their 
customers. 

The  last  year  brought  out  an  amateur  who  will  soon  be  nulU 
secujidm.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Jowett  of  Hereford.  If  he  does  not 
have  very  late  frosts  this  season  he  will  show  marvellons  blooms. 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  growth  as  his  blooms  proved  at 
the  shows,  except  that  of  his  great  neighbour  Mr.  Cranston. 
He  has  the  same  grand  soil  as  the  latter  and  is  as  enthusiastic 
as  any  of  us,  and  will  make  it  hot  for  us  in  the  west  whenever 
we  meet. 

We  are  having  the  most  violent  changes  in  the  weather  down 
here.  A  week  ago  it  was  bitterly  cold,  though  hardly  any 
snow  fell,  and  now  it  is  so  mild  that  the  birds  sing  all  day, 
and  tke  Bosee  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  returning  life. 
I  am  8 f raid  we  shall  have  cause  to  rue  this  present  state  of 
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tiunn ;  but  perhaps  ihey  have  ih«  iame  weather  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Hereford,  aod  if  go  we  need  not  complain.-— 
John  B.  M.  Oamm,  Monktan  Wyld. 


HAWTHORNDBN  APPLE. 

"G.  B.*'  has  at  least  one  « brother  in  mufortnoe,'*  for  I 
haye  ezperienoed  preaieely  the  same  disappointment  aa  that 
detailed  on  page  74.  The  soil  in  whioh  I  have  made  strenuons 
endeaTonrs  to  grow  the  Hawthomden  Apple  is  light  in  texture, 
with  a  marly  and  not  well-drained  anbeoU,  bat  yet  not  so  much 
soddened  as  to  prevent  many  sorts  of  Apples  growing  satis- 
faetorily.  On  this  point  I  can  say  with  "  G.  B."  that  *'  with 
the  exception  of  Bibston  Pippin  and  Hawthomden  no  other 
Apple  eankers  here." 

My  employer  beiog  partioalarly  desirous,  I  might  almost  say 
determined,  to  establish  healthy  trees  of  Hawthomden,  I  paid 
special  attention  to  them,  but  without  avail,  and  after  trying 
for  twenty  years  to  obtain  healthy  treee  of  this  ooveted  Apple 
the  projeet  was  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  soil,  as  I  have  said,  is  light;  but  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sounder  character  and  deep,  I 
have  seen  Hawthomden  trees  tolerably  free  from  canl^r  and 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  This  is  different  to  the  experi- 
ence of  '*  G.  B.  ;**  but  yet  after  special  observations  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  to 
cultivate  this  Apple  successfully  it  must  have  a  generous  and 
well- drained  soil. 

I  am  not  certain  that  eanker  is  not  what  I  may  term  a  local 
hereditary  disease,  for  in  graffcing  the  Hawthomden  on  healthy 
stocks  the  scions  from  cankered  trees  have  been  more  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  disease  than  have  otiben  taken  from  trees 
whidi  showed  little  or  no  canker.  That  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  some  eonfeideration,  as  being  a  probable  source  of  failure 
exhibited  by  certain  fruits  which  refuse,  as  a  mle,to  prosper  in 
some  localities.  That  fraits  have  their  caprices  is  tolerably 
certain,  and  it  is  generally  well  to  profit  by  them  and  to  plant 
those  sorts  principally  which  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  certain 
districts. 

I  may  further  note,  that  in  endeavouring  to  establish  satis- 
factory trees  of  the  two  popular  sorts  named  in  a  garden  to 
which  they  had  dearly  a  great  amount  of  antipathy  I  always 
found  the  advantaga  of  Paradise  over  Grab  stocks,  perhaps 
because  the  roots  of  the  former  did  not  so  quickly  penetrate 
the  ungenial  subsoil  as  those  of  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  trees  worked  on  Grabs  cankered  the  soonest  and  the  worst ; 
but  on  neither,  after  many  yean  of  trial,  is  one  really  healthy 
tree  of  Hawthomden  to  be  found  in  the  garden  where  the  kind 
has  been  so  particularly  desired. 

I  am  glad  '*  G.  B.'*  has  mentioned  this  proneness  to  canker 
of  a  popular  Apple  which  is  credited  with  a  sounder  consti- 
tution than  it  probably  possesses.  Although  others  may  prove 
the  eontraiy,  I  am,  by  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  bound 
to  regard  the  Hawthomden  Apple,  not  as  a  constant  and 
vigorous  kind,  but  on  the  contrary  one  that  is  capricious  and 
uncertain,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  except  in  particularly  good, 
well-drained,  and  deep  soil.  What  do  others  say  ?— Am  Old 
Gasdshbb. 

METEOBGLOGIGAL  and  OTHEB  NOTES  on  1875 
AT  LINTON  PARK,  KENT. 

LiKx  a  tradesman  taking  stock  of  his  goods  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  may  also  review  the  past  season  and  judge  of 
what  it  has  bequeathed  us  for  the  current  year. 

January,  1875,  was  ushered-in  with  a  liiurd  frost  and  a  good 
depth  of  snow,  but  whioh  left  us  in  a  day  or  two,  the  rest  of 
the  month  being  mild.  February  proved  dry  though  cold,  and 
was  on  the  whole  a  fine  month.  March  was  much  the  same 
until  the  last  week  when  milder  weather  set  in,  which  con- 
tinued with  the  usual  interruption  of  frost  until  the  end  of 
April.  May  was  a  diy  month  though  not  by  any  means  a 
warm  one,  and  vegetation  had  not  the  promiiing  look  at  the 
end  of  it  it  had  at  the  beginning.  June  opened  more  summer- 
like,  and  some  useful  rain  in  the  middle  of  the  month  did 
much  good,  yet  on  the  whole  the  prospeots  were  gloomy,  not 
so  mu<3i  from  the  lack  of  rain  as  from  the  absence  of  sunshine 
so  easential  at  this  season,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables  fell 
short  of  what  was  expected,  and  also  the  hay  crop. 

Joly  brought  heavy  rain,  but  not  too  much  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, as  we  had  not  any  of  the  disastrous  floods  recorded 
elsewhero,  although  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  that  month  we 


had  0.95  and  lAo  inch  of  rain,  less  than  one-half  of  whioh 
would  have  given  us  a  flood  in  winter,  but  whioh  on  this 
occasion  only  filled  our  rivers ;  and  as  rain  was  much  wanted 
everywhere,  the  copious  downfall  of  July  was  of  much  service 
all  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Some  forebodings,  however,  of  an 
ominous  kind  were  not  wanting  of  how  it  would  a£Fect  the 
crops,  but  the  last  ten  days  being  dry  and  fair,  and  August  an 
exceptionally  fine  month  throughout,  the  harvest  wa9  on  the 
whole  well  secured,  and  frait  ripened  satisfactorily,  the  fine 
weather  continuing  up  to  the  21st  of  September,  the  18th  of 
that  month  being  the  hottest  day  but  one  we  had  during  the 
summer,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  same  time 
in  September  might  be  said  to  be  the  only  settled  summer  we 
had ;  after  the  latter  time  the  autumn  rains  gradually  set  in. 

October  was  a  wet  month  yet  not  remarkably  so,  nothing  like 
the  same  month  in  1872.  November  was  wetter,  and  the  last 
week  of  that  month  ushered-in  winter  in  the  shape  of  several 
inches  of  snow,  which  received  fresh  accessions  the  first 
week  in  December,  with  sharp  frost,  making  an  early  winter ; 
but  milder  weather  set-in  after  the  10  th,  and  we  had  no  frost 
at  all  after  the  14th,  up  to  the  5th  of  January  of  this  year,  an 
unusual  thing  in  the  shortest  days,  while  it  was  remarkably 
mild  some  days,  the  thermometer  recording  51*  on  Ghristmas 
day,  and  54"  on  the  22nd.  Tliis  mild  weather  was,  never- 
theless, not  without  its  inconvenience,  the  lack  of  sunshine 
the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  up  to  the  end  of  December  has 
told  sadly  against  forcing,  and  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to 
prevent  Geraniums  and  similar  plants  damping-off  in  greater 
quantities  than  usual,  which  the  reviving  influence  of  sunshine 
does  more  to  prevent  than  any  amount  of  flre  heat.  One  re- 
deeming quality,  perhaps,  the  expiring  year  has  bequeathed  to 
us,  and  that  is,  the  ample  rainfall  is  likely  to  tell  on  our  springs 
and  other  sources  of  water  supply  for  the  current  season,  and 
we  may  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  for  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  the  total  rainfall  has  been  an  ample  one  on  the 
whole. 

No.  of  Bftiny        No.  of  Froatj 
Bain  in  inf.  Dayd.  Days. 

1875.     ..     ..       saas  ..  167  1i 

1874.    ..     ..       S8.40  143  98 

1878.     ..     ..        S&98  109  78 

1872 88.10  S16  59 

Amaee  for  90  yean  .      96.89  185  88 

—J.  BoBgON. 

HOB8EBADI8H. 

This  is  an  important,  yet  frequently  is  a  very  abused  or 
neglected  crop.  Horseradish  is  always  in  demand  in  winter 
and  summer,  out  the  beds,  as  a  rule,  receive' but  scant  atten- 
tion. Gommon  is  it  for  a  man  to  grope  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps, in  frost  and  snow  picking  and  digging  for  a  <*  stick  "  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  show  the  kitchen  maid,  spoiling,  probably, 
twenty  crowns  in  his  endeavour  to  find  one  or  two  useful  bits 
of  roots.  By  the  loose  mode  of  culture  often  adopted  much 
ground  is  wasted ;  in  fact,  the  beds  frequently  have  no  culture 
at  all.  The  crowns  exist  because  they  refuse  to  die,  and  spread 
over  a  five  times  greater  extent  of  ground  than  would  suffice 
with  good  cultivation. 

I  used  to  trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep  and  place  the  crowns 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  so  obtained  good 
roots,  but  not,  I  thought,  worth  the  labour  they  had  cost.  I 
then  made  holes  with  a  crowbar  to  the  same  depth,  dropped  in 
sets  or  crowns,  and  filled-up  the  holes  with  leaf  mould,  and  so 
saved  much  labour,  and  had  equally  good  "  sticks.**  But  both 
those  plans  entailed  much  labour  in  taking  up  the  crop.  The 
Journal  then  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a  mode  of  culture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Wills  wbich  I  at  once  adopted  and  have  never 
departed  from.  That  is  some  years  ago,  and  time  has  proved 
the  value  of  the  plan. 

I  now  form  a  ridge  of  soil—garden  refuse,  old  tan,  manure, 
indeed  any  vegetable  refuse  that  is  handy.  The  ridge  may  have 
a  8-feet  base  and  be  2  feet  high.  In  the  sides  of  this  the  roots 
are  planted  slantingly.  Boots  are  selected  about  a  foot  long 
or  more,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  These  are 
slightly  scraped  (as  if  for  the  table,  but  more  lightlj)  to  remove 
the  eyes,  and  are  inserted  perfectly  straight,  their  crowns  just 
being  level  with  the  soil.  These  smooth  straight  roots  thicken 
and  form  splendid  roots  that  ean  be  dug  with  comfort  and  be 
carried  through  the  garden  in  broad  daylight  without  any 
sense  of  shame. 

I  have  found  no  plan  comparable  to  the  ridge  mode  in  rais- 
ing Horseradish,  none  so  economical,  effectual,  creditable,  and 
comfortable.    I  generally  make  a  fresh  ridge  every  two  or  three 
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yean,  bnt  to  grow  •'stiokB*'  to  the  greateit  perfectioa  the 
ridgei  Bhonld  he  renewed  annually,  and  shonld  consist  largely 
of  manore.  I  am  snre  this  rational  mode  of  growing  credit- 
able Horseradish  is  worthy  of  more  general  i^option.  Ifc  is 
rarprising  what  a  large  supply  of  roots  msy  be  raised  from 
even  a  small  extent  of  ridge.  No  time  is  better  than  tlie 
present  for  planting  the  roots.—W.  B.  J. 


OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

I  BAVB  read  with  mnoh  iatere^t  *'  B^ical  Consbbvatiye^s  ** 
articles  entitled  "  Old  Trees,"  bat  in  regard  to  them  he  seems 
more  *'  eonserratiTe*'  than  *'  radioaL" 

He  kindly  refers  to  a  paslage  on  this  subject  in  my 
«  Christmas  Greeting,**  and  I  think  I  must  ask  space  to  gi?e 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

First,  I  alluded  only  to  Apple  trees  planted  in  vegetable 
gardens  and  not  growing  on  grass.  Ssoondly,  only  to  old 
trees  of  inferior  Yarieties  and  which  cropped  badly.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  old  and  good  trees,  but  in  this 
psrt  of  England  in  eottage  and  farm  gardens,  as  a  rule,  the 
Apple  trees  are  of  local  and  inferior  varieties.  When  I  see  old 
straggling,  moss-grown,  useless,  or  half-useless,  trees  shading 
a  bit  of  land  which  bnt  for  them  would  grow  vegetables  that 
would  go  towards  many  a  dinner  for  a  cottager  s  family,  I 
always  urge  their  removal ;  but  I  am  met  with  the  "  Conserva- 
tive" objection— "  Well,  there  now,  sir,  they  have  been  there 
this  many  a  year.*'    And  so  the  trees  remain. 

The  two  trees  that  paid  the  rent  of  the  cottage  mentioned 
by  "Badical  Consbbvativb"  were  the  opposite  to  these; 
and  his  loss  partly  arose,  as  I  think  he  Eeems  to  imply,  by 
having  his  dozen  pyramids  of  various  sorts  and  not  of  one 
or  two. 

Having  become  mnoh  interested  in  hardy  fruits  I  seldom 
pass  a  tree,  or  see  an  Apple  or  a  Pear,  without  taking  special 
note  of  them.  As  with  Boses  so  with  Apples,  handsome  and 
good  varieties  will  no  doubt  find  their  way  into  small  gardens, 
and  these  will  be  more  profitable.  Why  is  the  Blenheim  Pippin 
BO  popular?  Because  it  is  beauUfnl  as  weU  as  useful.  I  would 
that  in  all  fruit  catalogues  Apples  should  be  specially  marked 
as  •<  handsome  and  useful.**  Soft  wretched  Apples,  neither 
good  to  eat  nor  good  to  cook,  and  having  no  good  looks  to 
recommend  them,  are  still— in  this  part  of  England  at  least- 
far  too  commonly  met  with.  "An  Apple  is  an  Apide**  atill 
with  many,  and  I  desire  to  see  an  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  horticulture.  I  do  not  speak  of  large  trees  in  orchards,  but 
of  small  trees  in  kitchen  gardens,  specially  in  the  gardens  of 
the  poor.  Handsome  and  good  fruit  would  command  a  better 
price,  and  the  neatly-dressed  cottsger*s  child  with  her  basket 
of  iuoh  fruit  would  bring  home  "more  money  to  mother** 
than  such  as  are  generally  grown.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Orehard  trees  are  long  in  becomiog  produc- 
tive, Eo  I  again  say  by  recommending  pyramids. 

Pasaiog  by  small  gardens,  I  am  iocJiaed  to  think  that  Apples 
are  not  thoaght  enough  of  even  in  large  gardens.  Upon  inquiry 
I  often  have  the  answer  that— "We  are  not  well-off  for  Apple 
*"«■•''  This  should  not  be,  now  that  good  varieties  are  easUy 
to  be  had  and  when  fruit-growing  has  become  an  art. 

"  Badioal  CoMSEBVATiva  »*  speaks  o!  trees  not  coming  "  true 
to  name."  This  is  most  vexing,  bnt  perhaps  to  be  excused  at 
"an  auction  sale.**  I  have  my  tale  to  tell  on  this  subject. 
About  twenty  years  ago  when  I  came  to  this  place  I  found  the 
garden  in  a  bad  condition  as  to  trees,  so  sought  out  a  neigh- 
bouring nurseryman.  (I  like  to  deal  with  my  ndghbours.  I  go 
to  no  Civil  Service  stores  on  principle.  Live  and  let  live— not 
km  tradesmen— is  my  rule.)  I  ordered  named  Gooseberries  of 
different  colours.  I  like  the  contrast  of  colour  on  a  dessert- 
dish.  I  ordered  Plum  and  Apple  trees,  and  one  specially— a 
Joneating  for  my  children,  rememberinghow  I  liked  that  early 
toothsome  Apple  when  I  was  a  boy.  Well,  hear  the  result. 
My  Gooseberries  proved  all  of  one  colour;  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum  came  a  small,  popr,  yellow  Plum  of  bad  flavour ;  and 
my  Juneattng  turned  out  to  be  a  Hawthomden,  which  I 
already  had.  Mark  yon,  all  these  treee  bore  their  labels  white 
and  flaunting  on  them.  N.B.— I  did  not  trouble  that  nursery- 
man again,  especially  when  on  my  complaining  he  said—"  One 
sort  is  just  as  good  as  t*other.*'  I  feel  bound  to  say  since  the 
old  man's  death  his  nursery,  in  the  care  of  a  young  enter- 
prising man,  is  conducted  on  wholly  different  principles  to 
the  anythbg-will-do  system.    However,  to  continue  my  story. 


of  Worcester,  knowing  that  every  tree  from  him  would  come 
"  true  to  name.** 

Leaving  orchards  quite  out  of  the  question,  I  am  sure  that 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits  in  gardens  of  moderate  dimon- 
^ions,  and  I  may  add  by  amateurs  of  moderate  means — in 
fact,  in  such  gardens  as  are  usually  attached  io  the  parsonage, 
and  by  men  of  such  means  as  the  general  run  of  clergy  are- 
is  a  very  agreeable  pastime,  adds  interest  to  a  garden,  and  pays 
ito  expenses.  We  have  not  all  vineries  or  even  greenhouses, 
but  we  clergy  in  tiie  oountrv  have  all  of  us  gardens  walled  or 
unwaUed ;  if  the  former  aU  the  better,  U  the  latter  we  can 
take  refage  in  pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees, 
and  mark  and  wateh  their  growth  and  progress ;  take  notes 
of  appearance  and  flavour ;  fill  up  many  a  spare  minute  pro- 
fitably and  healthfully  in  the  open  air ;  and,  more  than  all, 
increase  our  knowledge ;  and  an  increase  of  knowledge  always 
brings  an  increase  of  pleasure.  This  is  what  I  seek  for  my- 
self, and  this  is  what  I  wish  others  to  enjoy  as  well  as  myself. 
The  country  is  never  dull  to  those  who  have  eyes  and  well  nee 
them,  and  active  minds  that  are  always  adding  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  owners.— Wiltsribs  Bector. 


I  FXXL  considerable  diffidence  in  sending  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  old  trees,  because  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  learned 
gardener,  and  have  never  before  writtcni  on  any  subject  be- 
loDgiog  to  the  profession.  If  you  were  to  take  me  into  a 
conservatory  I  should  probably  not  know  the  names  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  planto  therein ;  but  I  was  bom  in  a  large  orehard 
and  lived  in  it,  I  might  say,  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
my  life.  I  began  to  prune  Apple  trees,  Ac,  as  soon  as  ever  I 
could  use  a  tiny  saw,  my  f  Ather  standing  below  and  giving 
orders. 

Now  I  must  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  "  Badical  Coh- 
BXBYATivE**  in  all  he  has  said  on  this  subject,  and  I  must 
venture  to  differ,  with  Mr.  Bobson,  because  my  experience  has 
taught  me  that  an  old  tree  if  healthy  in  the  trunk  and  main 
branches  may  often  be  grafted  and  form  a  fine  tree,  and  bear 
first-class  fruit  in  far  less  time  than  similar  fruit  can  be  had 
by  planting  new  trees.  For  instance,  the  only  trees  we  had  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  were  grafted  on  old  stocks;  I  cannot  re- 
member the  time  they  were  grafted,  bat  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  notice  such  things,  but  when  I  left  them  they  w«re 
large  trees  bearing  good  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw. 

Again,  we  had  a  row  of  Manks  Codlins  whieh  prodneed 
plenty  of  fruit,  but  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  gathering ; 
they  were  knotted,  and  gnarled,  and  eaten  up  with  American 
bug,  but  on  being  "  buokheaded,'*  as  we  used  to  call  it,  and 
the  stumps  well  dreised  with  lime,  soot,  eow  dung,  Ac,  th^ 
threw  out  strong  shoote  and  a  great  many  of  them— of  course 
the  weakest  were  "  rubbed  out  "—and  In  a  very  few  years  they 
were  fine  healthy  trees,  bearing  good-sized  clean  fruit  fit  to  go 
anywhere. 

I  know  one  tree  of  a  kind  known  in  the  east-midland  eounties 
as  Normanton  Wonder  (What  is  it  called  elsewhere?  In  my 
opinion  the  best  winter  Apple  for  kitchen  use  grown).— [Dnme- 
low*8  Seedling  and  WeUington.— Sds.]  It  was  blown  down 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  although  the  trunk  was  nearly  18  inches 
in  diameter  the  top  was  cut  off,  and  the  stem  reued  upright 
and  securely  propped,  and  when  I  saw  it  last  it  had  grown 
sufficiently  to  produce  about  thirty  pecks  of  as  fine  fruit  as 
anyone  need  wish  to  send  to  market. 

I  could  multiply  examples  on  this  subject  if  it  would  do  My 
good,  but  space  and  time  will  not  allow.  My  adrice  to  any 
who  have  stendard  fruit  treee  is  this— If  of  a  good  kind,  but 
growing  small  fruit,  "  buckhead  "  them,  and  if  you  wish  to 
change  the  sort  graft  them  with  something  else,  on{y  mind  that 
it  is  something  better.  A  very  few  years  will  show  whether  they 
will  njake  good  t«H«  again  or  not,  and  then  when  you  havo 
tned  them,  if  they  do  not  promise  fairly,  say,  "  Cut  them  down. 
Why  cumber  they  the  ground  ?'* 

I  my  add  that  I  had  some  Damson  trees  that  had  been 
"buokheaded,**  and  they  had  grown  again  into  larffe  trees 
bearing  splendid  fruit.-J.  J.,  Lancashiri.  ^ 


THE  REV.  H.  COTTINGHAM'fl  GRAPES. 
Eyxbtonx  who  cultivates  a  garden  as  a  source  of  relaxation 
and  pleasure  has  some  object  of  which  he  makes  a  special 
hobby.    There  are  not  a  few  who  "go  in"  for  Boses  and 
k^:..»  ^-A_  z^.  ^4  — "Ti'T'    — — ""» "^  WW— ^-i,  »MMj  ••wj,  I  bestow  on  this  queen  of  flowers  nnremittuur  attention.  OthAM 
i^^5i*      ""^tfi^  ^''^}l  *?  ""'^'^  "^y  «»^«°  •^'^  '^Wng  to    not  so  refined  ki  their  tastes,  and  whoS^h  tobhmd  the  i 
be  quite  sure  this  time,  liad  my  trees  from  Mr.  Bichard  Si^th  '  ful  with  the.  ornamental,  havra  7«^  for  irS  oSr 
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Tegetibles,  laoh  m  OnioiiB,  Leeka,  and  Celery;  while  not  e 
few  ^0  can  reise  e  glass  house,  however  smaU,  make  the 
Vine  a  special  object  of  caltare.  I  hare  known  tradesmen,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thiekly  populated  town,  snrronnded  by  high 
brick  walls,  with  only  space  at  command  for  a  house  10  or  12 
feet  square,  and  a  few  feet  outside  for  a  border,  who  have 
produced  Grapes  both  in  size  aod  finish  that  would  grace  the 
table  of  a  duke. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  the  splendid  crop  of  Grapes  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Bct.  H.  Gottbgham,  Beotor  of  Heath,  near 


Chesterfield,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  scarcely  finer  Grapes 
could  be  found  within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  Mr.  Cottingham 
is  an  amateur  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  not  employing 
any  skilled  labour ;  but  he  is  an  amateur  of  no  mean  order, 
and  I  place  this  instance  of  success  on  record  to  stimulate 
those  who  haye  hitherto  failed  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  and 
to  encourage  those  amateurs  who  would  be  pleased  to  grow  a 
few  Grapes  but  dare  not  embark  in  their  cultivation. 

The  village  of  Heath  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  hill,  about  4}  miles  from  Chesterfield  and  7}  miles  from 


Fig.  8S.— The  bbv.  h.  oottikohim*s  obapes. 


Mansfield.  It  is  a  neat  agricultural  village,  and  the  church  is 
a  handsome  stone  building,  and  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
fine  spire  and  set  of  bells.  From  the  drawing-room  and  fiower 
garden  of  Mr.  Cottingham  we  obtsin  charming  views  of  Hard- 
wick  Hall  and  the  park,  with  its  venerable  Oaks.  Turn  in 
which  direction  we  may  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  interest. 

Adjacent  to  the  drawing-room  is  the  well-kept  lawn^  and  at 
eonvenieut  distances  from  the  windows  there  are  fine  specimens 
of  Oedrus  Deodara ;  also  groups  of  golden  Tews  and  variegated 
Hollies.  These,  as  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  used  to  say,  are 
the  chandeliers  of  the  pleasure  ground,  and  truly  they  ffive 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  garden  at  this  dull  season,  whan 
the  destmctiver  Im  ^^S  bss  laid  prostrate  all  its  floral 
treasures. 


It  was,  however,  the  vineries  I  went  to  see  and  the  magni- 
ficent Grapes.  The  Vine-houses  at  Heath  are  not-  of  large 
dimensions,  both  together  being  60  feet  in  kngth,  with  a  glass 
partition  in  the  centre.  They  are  18  and  10  feet  high,  and 
heated  with  hot  water.  One  house  was  built  and  pUnted 
twelve  years  sro,  and  the  other  was  added  and  planted  two 
yean  later.  The  border  for  the  first  planted  Vines  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  the  latter  planUd  Vines  had  a  border 
both  inside  and  ontside.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that 
those  Vines  planted  in  the  border  outside  have  always  been 
very  much  superior  to  those  planted  in  the  inside  border. 
lUs  is  rather  damaging  to  the  theory  of  many  of  our  cele- 
brated writers  on  the  Vine,  who  recommend  so  strongly  that 
Vine  borders  should  be  made  within  the  house  in  this  our  vari- 
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able  and  uncertain  o]imate.  Howeyer,  the  first  planted  Vinea 
were  so  mnoh  enperior  to  the  last  planted  eanea  that  the  worthy 
Beotor  laat  epring  reeolyed  to  uproot  the  latter,  make  a  fresh 
border,  and  eommenoe  with  new  Vines.  The  roots  of  some 
adjoining  Beeoh  trees  had  also  found  their  way  into  this 
border,  and  they  were  appropriating  the  food  whioh  otherwise 
ought  to  haTe  gone  to  the  snstenanee  of  the  Vines. 

The  new  border  is  formed  of  much  the  same  material  as  the 
old  one,  being  oomposed  of  good  sonnd  tnrf,  broken  bones, 
eharcoa),  and  old  mortar  tnbbish.  To  one  load  of  turf  was 
added  one  peek  of  bones,  half  a  peek  of  eharooaJ,  and  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  old  mortar.  The  border  is  conereted 
underneath,  that  is  oovered  with  1  foot  thick  of  broken  stones, 
and  then  the  aboye  compost.  The  new  Vines  were  struck  from 
eyes  in  February,  planted  in  May,  and  after  they  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  houee  and  gone  to  rest  they  were  cut  down 
within  seyeral  inches  of  the  ground.  The  sorts  plsnted  were 
one  Golden  Queen,  two  Blaek  Hamburghs,  one  Madresfield 
Court,  and  one  Gros  Colman.  Among  those  that  remain  are 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alezandritf,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Pearson's  Alicante,  and  Barbarossa. 

When  the  Vines  were  young  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
bunches  of  Barbarossa  to  weigh  9  or  10  lbs.  each,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  8  lbs.,  and  Alicante  G  or  7  lbs.  On  the  18th  of 
January  there  were  seme  fine  bunches  still  hanging.  The 
MuEcats  were  a  fine  amber  colour,  and  the  bunches  would  be 
nearly  4  lbs.  each,  Alicante  3  lbs.  each,  and  the  Barbarossa  would 
be  about  7  Iba.  each ;  the  berries  plump  and  perfect,  and  they 
looked  as  if  they  would  hang  for  months  to  oome.  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham  eyidently  brings  a  yast  amount  of  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
culture  of  the  Vine.  He  treats  it  in  a  common-sense  sort  of 
way,  and  duly  reoeiyes  his  reward.  I  haye  many  times  yisited 
places  of  much  larger  pretensions,  but  neyer  where  more  satis- 
factory results  were  aoeompliehed. — ^B. 

PS.— The  engraying  represents  the  Vines  when  both  houses 
.  were  in  full  bearing. 


TRAINING  YOUNG  FBUIT  TBBE8. 

Mb.  Douolas  on  page  59  has  giyen  histruotions  on  the  train- 
ing of  young  Pear  treea  on  the  horizontal  cordon  system, 
recommending  it  as  the  best  mode  of  training  for  these  trees. 
His  instructions  are  to  take  the  central  shoot  upwards  and  to 
train  the  side  shoots  along  the  brick  courses,  stopping  also  the 
leading  shoot  in  the  summer,  and  so  obtaining  two  or  more 
pairs  of  side  ehoots  the  same  season.  That  is  a  yaluable  hint 
which  will  not  be  lost  by  those  who  haye  healthy  young  wall 
trees.  Too  often  the  tall  central  shoot  is  left  until  the  winter 
pruning,  then  to  be  cut  away  after  haying  done  its  work  by 
appropriating  the  strength  from  the  side  shoots  and  wastmg 
the  energies  of  the  trees. 

But  yet  I  think  it  is  not  well  that  the  instructions  giyen  by 
Mr.  Douglas  be  followed  literally.  The  horizontal  system  may 
be  the  best  mode  of  training  the  branehea  of  Pear  trees,  but  is 
not  the  beet,  I  think,  when  the  trees  are  young.  With  some 
trees  of  exceptional  yigour  the  system  is  perhaps  not  yery  ob- 
jectionable, but  with  ordinary  trees  it  is  not  the  quickest,  but 
perhaps  the  slowest  mode  of  coyering  a  wall  to  train  the 
branches  of  young  trees  horizontally. 

The  first  trees  that  I  nailed  were  young  Pears  trained  along 
the  seam-courses,  and  after  seyen  years  the  wall  was  not  half 
ooyered.  To  induce  a  free  growth  the  fan  system  of  training 
is  much  preferable  to  the  horizontal,  lowering  the  branehea  1^ 
degrees  as  the  trees  gain  strength.  I  haye  yery  little  doubt- 
indeed  I  haye  tested  it  by  direct  experiment— that  by  training 
the  branches  more  or  less  upright  for  the  first  four  or  fiye 

S«rs  of  the  tree's  growth  that  a  great  gain  is  effected  in  ooyer- 
g  a  giyen  space  of  wall.  The  branches  can  be  brought  down 
as  required,  and  when  the  trees  haye  attained  a  oonsiderable 
size,  and  the  depression  will  probably  expedite  thehr  fmit- 
lulness. 

In  training  young  treea  a  point  of  the  gieateat  moment  is  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  lower  branehea  and  to  keep  them 
in  adyance  of  the  branches  aboye  them.  It  is  yery  difficult  to 
do  this  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  horizontal  training  of  the 
branches  along  the  seams  of  the  wall,  and  espedally  when  the 
trees  are  young.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  lower  pairs  of 
branches  do  not  make  the  same  lateral  extension  as  the 
branches  aboye  them  when  the  trees  are  young,  the  wall  cannot 
be  well  furnished  afterwards.  The  moat  effectual  way  to  pre- 
yent  this  is  to  train  the  weaker  branches  more  or  less  upright, 
depreasing  the  stronger  growers.    By  a  systematie  mode  of 


eleyation  and  depression  a  correct  balanoe  of  the  tree  can  be 
attained,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ean  be  secured  by  any 
other  means. 

To  induce  a  free  growth  of  wall  treea  in  their  young  state, 
and  to  coyer  space  in  the  quickest  maimer,  I  haye  inyariably 
found  great  adyantage  in  training  on  the  fan-shape  ayatem, 
keeping  the  weaker  parts  more  or  less  upright  and  giying  speeial 
attention  that  the  lower  branches  are  kept  well  in  adyance  of 
the  parts  aboye  them.  By  fiye  years'  training  on  this  system 
with  a  wall  of  Pear  trees,  and  then  bringing  the  branches  to 
the  horizontal  positions,  I  haye  produced  much  larger  and 
healthier  treea  than  some  others  that  were  trained  hoiisontaUy 
from  the  time  of  planting. 

I  haire  no  doubt  that  many  others  haye  ahM>  noted  the  ad- 
yantage of  the  fan  oyer  the  horizontal  training  of  Pear  treea 
in  their  young  state,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does 
possess  adyantages  of  practical  importanoe  and  i^ch  ahould 
not  be  oyerlooked.— A  Kobthxbn  Gabdeneb. 


NEW  BOOK, 


Domettic  Floriculture,  Window  Gardening,  and  Floral  Decora- 
tions,  £^  F.  W.  BuBBiooB.  With  Illustrations. 
This  second  edition  is  enlarged,  and  is  descrying  of  pnrehase 
by  eyeryone  who  wishee  for  good  information  on  the  subjeeta 
of  whioh  it  treats.  We  shall  only  extraot  an  historiMl  por- 
tion:— 

f '  The  science  and  art  of  window  ^^ening,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  deooratiye  pUmts  in  apartments,  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy,  and 
its  early  history  seems  shrouded  in  obscurity,  although  fifty 
years  ago  planta  were  oommonly  grown  in  oottafte  windows, 
those  more  genorally  employed  being  Fuchsia  globoaa,  Fair 
Helen  Geranium,  Musk,  seyei«l  Mesemoryanthemums,  Cactokee, 
and  crimson  China  Boses.  More  recently,  the  newer  yarieties 
of  Oaloeolariaa,  Fuchsias,  Campanulas,  Balsams,  and  Pelargo- 
niums haye  been  employed;  while,  at  the  present  time,  we 
employ  Figs,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  the  yery  cnoioest  of  ezotlo 
plants  for  tiie  indoor  deooration  of  our  dwellings,  amid  the  dust 
and  bustle  of  the  busy  city.  Domestic  floiionlturs  exerts  an 
influence  that  ooBtiibutes  much  to  our  comfort  and  happiness 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town  residence.  Looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  oommeroial  point  of  yiew,  we  find  many  large 
establishments  deyoled  entirely  to  the  culture  of  deooratiye 
plants  in  small  pots,  while  thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  yearly 
in  London  for  the  pretty  little  deooratiye  plants  so  often  met 
with  in  the  window  oises  and  apertmenta  of  town  mansions. 
We  look  on  the  deooration  of  our  swellings  with  healthy  planta 
and  fragrant  blossoms  as  the  sign  of  a  more  healthy  approdation 
of  nature,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beantifal  and  attain- 
able in  art. 

'*  Amongst  the  oldest  and  beet-known  window  ^ants  used  in 
this  oountry  of  late  years,  we  may  mention  j?uohaias  and 
Hydrangeas  (which  latter  oocaaionally  aatonished  their  posses- 
sors by  bearing  blue  flowers  in  place  of  roae-ooloured  ones). 
Tussilago  fragrans  is  also  mentioned  as  being  **  planted  in  pots 
for  the  purpose  of  perf omins  winter  apartments  y*  while  Cycla- 
mens, Auriculas,  and  Myrtles  were  oommon  many  yeara  ago. 
Biohardia  lethiopica,  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  was  grown  by  Miller  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  as  early  as  1731 ;  and  in  the  '  Flora 
Hiitorica '  (19SA)  we  read  that '  the  more  poUahed  part  of  society 
admit  the  Ethiopian  Calla,  a  species  of  Arum,  ii^  their  moet 
embellished  saloons,  where  its  alabaster  calyx  expands  into  so 
elegant  a  yase-like  shape,  that  Flora  aeems  to  haye  intended  it 
for  the  hand  of  Hebe,  when  she  presents  the  imperial  neotar  to 
Joye,'  adding  that  '  the  faahion  of  ornamenting  the  houses  in 
London  with  pluits  when  routs  are  giyen  greatly  contributed 
to  bring  it  into  celebrity,  and  as  a  conspicuous  candle-light 
plant  it  was  therefore  increased  by  all  rout-furnishing  florists.' 
Campanula  pyramidalis  was  also  an  extremely  popular  window 


seryed  as  a  acreen  *  to  the  rustic  grate  of  a  country  narlonr.' 
This  is  the  <  Steeple  Milky  BeU-flower  *  of  Gerard,  and  has  been 
grown  in  our  gardens  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

"  Cowper,  in  the  '  Task,'  celebrates  Mignonette  as  a  fayonrita 
window  plant  in  London  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
oentury"^ 

1 1  The  Mdiei  taaitad  vtth  a  naga 
Of  Ozaoge,  Myrtle,  or  ikejtagrant  weed; ' 

and  Philips  in  his  <  Flora  Hiatorioa '  says,  *  We  haye  frequently 
found  the  perf ome  of  the  Mignonette  so  powerful  in  some  of 
the  better  streets  of  London,  that  we  haye  oonsidered  it  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  those  effluyias  whi<^  bring 
disorders  in  the  air.'  The  latter  statement  is  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  recent  reaearohes  proye  the  beneficial  influence  exerted 
not  only  by  this  but  by  many  other  odoroua  flowers;  and  ww 
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ftra  now  rcoommeoded  to  plant  Stmflovren  (HeU«ntliiu),  and 
the  Fever  or  Blue  0am  Tree  oi  Anstralia  (Eucalyptus),  as  a 
preventive  of  pestilential  diseases  in  marshy  or  malarious 
fooaliUes. 

"Chrysanthemums  were  introduced  in  1764,  and  again  in 
1795,  and,  *  like  the  Boses  of  China,  the  Chrysanthemums  soon 
escaped  from  the  conservatories  of  the  curious,  and  as  rapidly 
spread  themselvee  over  everv  part  of  the  ishmd,  i&lllng  the  case- 
ments of  the  cottagers  with  their  autumnal  Deauties.'  It  is 
rather  singular  to  find  that  the  'Winter  Cherry'  (Physalis 
alkekengi)  has  been  grown  in  our  gardeos  as  a  decorative  plant 
since  1548,  or  above  three  hundred  vears  ago ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  grown  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  quaintly 
tells  us  that  *the  Bedde  Winter  Cherrie  noweth  vpon  olde 
broken  wals  about  the  hordera  of  fieldea,  and  in  moist  shadowy 
places,  where  some  conserve  it  for  the  beautie  of  its  berries,  and 
others  for  the  great  and  woorthy  vertues  thereoL' 

"  Philips,  writing  in  1824,  says,  '  At  present  the  berries  are 
seldom  used  with  us,  excepting  to  mingle  in  bouquets  of  dried 
flowers,  or  to  ornament  the  chimney-pieces  of  cottaJse  parlours.' 

"  Lobelias  of  the  L.  oardinalis  section  were  esteemed  many 
years  ago  as  window  plants,  and  China  Asters  were  also  used 
oooasionaUy  in  pots  and  boxes  lor  a  like  purpose;  while  the 
Blue  Throtttwors  (Traohelium  cosruleum)  was  often  used  as  a 
decosative  plant,  nol  only  in  pots,  but  also  partially  naturalised 
on  old  walls,  along  with  Snapdragons  (Antirrhinum)  and  Wall- 
flowers (Cheiranthus). 

"  Balsams  (ImpatMni)  have  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  and  have  long  been  esteemed  as  de- 
corative window  plants  by  oottage  florists. 

"  Convolvuli,  both  C.  tzioolor  and  O.  major,  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Charles  L ;  for  Parkinson  (1629)  tells  us  that  he  re- 
ceived seeds  of  the  farmer  out  of  Spain,  and  that  the  flowers  are 
'  oi  a  motfc  exoeUent  skie-ocdouxea  blew,  so  pleasant  to  behold 
that  often  it  amazeth  the  spectator.' 

**  Suoeolsnts,  as  Phyllocaotus  ("  Cactuses"),  Cape  Aloes,  more 
especially  the  weU-known  A.  vtfiegata  introduced  in  17d0,  and 
many  species  of  Mesembryanthemums,  have  long  been  culti- 
vated in  oottage  windows.  Auofcher  old  sweet-soented  favoorite, 
Aloysia  dtriodora,  was  introduced  in  1784,  and  is  still  very 
generally  grown  as  a  deoorative  plant;  while  some  of  the  earliest 
varieties  en  fancy  or  hybrid  Geraniums  (Pelargoainm)  soon  found 
their  way  from  the  gardens  of  the  florist  or  wealthy  amateur 
into  oottage  windows,  where  their  more  beautiful  representatives 
still  remaitt. 

'*The  well-known  "Aaron's-beard"  (Saxifrage  sarmentosa) 
was  introduced  from  China  in  1771,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  idl  whidow  plants  on  account  of  its  free  bftbit  of 
growth  and  vivaparous  mode  of  reproducing  itself.  Many  more 
examples  might  be  given,  but  the  above  rough  sketch  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose.  We  have  shown  the  custom  of 
employing  flowers  ana  living  plants  for  purposes  of  domestic 
and  personal  ornament  to  be  an  old  one ;  wmle  at  the  present 
time  they  speak  a  language  peculiarly  their  own,  and  enter 
larsely  into  the  expresdon  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  light 
and  shade,  of  our  everyday  existence.  Window-gardening  has 
spread  from  humble  cottages  to  the  mansions  in  our  busy  towns, 
and  on  all  sides  we  have  societies  fostering  a  love  for  the  more 
extended  culture  of  deoorative  plants  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  indoor  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  has  espedal  attrac- 
tions for  the  invalid,  and  the  interesting  employment  thus 
afforded  serves  to  brighten  or  while  away  many  a  tedious  hour. 
Even  a  few  cut  flowers  and  fresh  leaves  or  sweet-smelling  herbs 
kept  in  water,  afford  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  sufferer,  and  help 
to  divert  it  from  wandering  over  the  cheerless  wails  of  the 
hospital,  or  from  peering  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  sick 
room. 

'*  The  pure  and  lasting  taste  for  beautif ol  plants  and  flowers, 
if  flrmly  implanted  jn  the  human  mind,  almost  invaziablv  exerts 
its  beneficial  influence  for  good ;  hence  gardening  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  in  connection  with  all  our  public  schools  as  an 
educational  appliance  of  the  highest  poasible  value.  In  Sweden 
the  elements  of  horticulture  are  systematically  taught  in  all 
government  schools;  and  we  believe  great  results  would  follow, 
nom  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the  rudiments  of  gardening 
and  its  lister  art  farming  were  practically  taught  in  thu  country 
more  genendly  than  is  alT  present  the  case. 

"  Throughout  France,  again,  gardening  is  praotioaUv  taught 
in  the  primary  and  elemental  schools.  There  are  at  present 
28,000  (d  these  schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden  attached  to 
it,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  who  can  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  horticulture.  Even  in  the  schools  to 
which  no  garden  is  attached  the  theory  of  cultivation  is  taught ; 
but  it  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction that  the  number  of  school  gardens  should  be  hugely 
increased,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  appointed  master  of  an 
elementary  school  unless  he  can  prove  himself  to  be  capable  of 
giving  practical  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

"  Many  who  have  no  little  garden  wherein  to  grow  a  few 
sweet-scented  flowers,  yet  manage  to  extemporise  ways  ftnd 


means  to  gratify  the  love  of  nature,  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
universal.  Window  gardening  has  doubtless  been  practised  for 
centuries  under  difficulties,  and  the  garden  poet  alludes  to  the 
practice  in  the  following  lines  :— 

*'  Then  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fngment,  and  the  spoatless  teapot  there ; 
Sad  wltoeesee  how  oloee-pent  man  regrets 
The  ooontty,  with  what  wrdoor  he  contriTSS 
A  peep  at  natnre  when  he  can  no  more."— Oowpsb. 


ROOT-QRAFriNG  STONE  FRUITS. 

It  is  common  in  root-grafting  the  Apple  to  make  two  or 
three  stocks  from  one  seedling  root.  This  manner  does  not 
work  BO  well  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  I  find  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  root-grafting  stone  fruits.  For  the  Peach,  PJnm, 
and  Apricot  J  use  the  wild  Plum  for  a  stock.  I  take  up  the 
seedling  Plums  in  the  autumn,  being  careful  to  break  off  as 
few  of  the  small  fibrous  roots  as  possible.  I  put  them  in  a 
cool  cellar,  packed  in  earth,  and  leave  them  there  until  I  wish 
to  use  them  duriog  the  winter.  When  these  roots  are  grafted 
I  keep  them  moist  and  do  not  expose  to  cold.  I  use  the  whole 
root  of  the  seedling,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long  to  make  one 
root-graft,  whip  grafting  near  the  collar.  The  grafted  roots 
are  then  packed  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  to  be  planted  out,  after 
the  ground  has  eeased  to  freeze,  in  the  spring.  The  success 
or  fdUure  depends  greatly  upon  the  amount  of  smAll  roots  upon 
the  seedling  stocks.  Stocks  that  have  been  once  transplanted 
are  still  more  certain  to  grow  when  root-gntfted. 

This  past  spring  (1875)  I  did  some  grafting  with  scions  and 
stocks  which  had  stood  out  all  winter  and  had  been  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  26''  below  zero.  After  the  ground  thawed 
I  took  up  the  Plum  stocks  and  whip-grafted  them  with  Peach 
and  Plum  scions  just  out  from  the  trees.  They  were  then  pat 
in  the  cellar  until  it  was  safe  to  plant  them  out.  Nearly  all 
made  a  good  growih,  particularly  the  Peaches  and  Plums. — 
Thso.  Williams,  Nebraska. — {American  Prairie  Fanner.) 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

BsDniMO  PiiANTs.^With  the  month  of  February  comes  a 
necessity  for  greater  activity  among  the  stock  of  bedding  plants. 
and  preparations  must  be  made  for  potting  off  the  stock  of  old 
plants  that  have  been  kept  in  close  quarters  since  autumn.  Where 
several  cuttings  have  been  inserted  in  a  pot  or  box  together  it 
is  not  well  that  they  make  many  fresh  roots  before  being  potted, 
as  the  process  of  separation  mutilates  them  so  much  that  they 
do  not  become  speedily  re-established.  After  pottiog  afford 
the  plants  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  when  doing  woU 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  structare,  which  will  make  room  for 
others  from  the  stores. 

It  will  be  neoessai^  to  increase  the  stock  of  many  plants  by 
striking  cuttings,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plants  must  be  placed 
in  a  genial  temperature  to  induce  their  free  and  healthy  growth. 
In  inserting  cuttings  special  care  is  needful  that  they  are  per- 
fectly free  from  aphides,  thrips,  or  other  insects;  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  the  young  growth  becomes  infested,  and 
fumigation  must  be  a  frequent  operation,  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, to  prevent  the  inroads  of  red  spider. 

If  there  is  no  regular  propagating  place  a  dang  bed  mu^t  be 
made  up,  and  a  frame  placea  upon  it.  If  a  bottom  heat  of  60*^ 
can  be  secured,  it  will  oe  sufficient  for  the  pots  bo  be  plnnged  in. 
As  a  plunging  medium  some  use  sawdoat,  others  old  dried  tan, 
while  a  bea  m  leaves,  if  they  are  packed  closely  round  the  pots, 


will  answer  well. 

The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  as  they  can  be  had,  for  it  is  not 
always  poasible  to  secure  a  very  large  batch  at  the  same  time ; 
they  must  be  well  fastened  in  the  soil  and  must  not  be  moved 
until  they  are  rooted.  A  good  plan  of  procedure  is  to  well  drain 
some  small  nets  and  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  press- 
ing the  soil  down  moderately  flrmly,  and  over  this  place  about  au 
inch  of  silver  sand,  waterinff  with  a  very  fine  rose  until  the  sand 
begins  to  throw  the  water  off.  The  moment  the  water  hasjpassed 
through  the  sand  and  has  soaked  away,  the  outtings  should  be 
inserted^  using  no  stick  to  make  holes  with,  but  pressing  in  the 
stem  of  each  cutting  with  the  thumb  and  finder,  which  is  an  easy 
matter  tm  the  sand  is  soft.  The  pots  when  filled  should  be  gently 
watered,  and  the  settUng  of  the  particles  of  sand  will  fasten  the 
cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  pots  have  drained  off  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  frame. 

When  the  cuttings  start  into  growth  after  rooting,  pinch  out 
their  points,  which  will,  in  turn,  make  cuttings  if  required.  As 
soon  as  roots  are  emitted  the  young  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  temperature,  and  when  side  shoots  spring  out  the 
plants  may  be  divided  and  potted,  and  grown-on  for  a  time, 
then  gradually  hardened  off  into  cool  frames.  In  the  case  of 
small  plants  such  as  Verbenas,  one  pot  will  root  from  thirty  to 
fli^  cuttings. 


OG 
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Tliere  ii  no  oooasion  to  trim  the  oattings  to  a  joint,  bat  where 
thie  is  not  doDe  care  must  be  taken  that  the  first  joint  next 
aboTe  the  foot  of  the  ontting  tonohes  the  snrfaoe,  for  althonsh 
the  stem  will  emit  roots,  the  prinolpal  roots  will  oome  from  the 
joint— Thomas  Bigobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WORK  FOB 
THE  PBBSBNT  WEEK. 

BABDY  FBUIT  OABDSN. 

The  fruit  bads  do  not  seem  to  be  very  prominent  on  either 
Apple  or  Pear  trees  in  the  open  garden,  and  there  is  evexr  ap- 
pearance of  a  late  blosBomiDg  season.  There  is  not  mnch  re- 
quired amongst  the  trees  at  present,  the  ground  between  them 
had  a  ooating  of  manure  a  few  weeks  sgo,  which  is  now  being 
lightly  forked-in.  The  Baspberry  quarter  is  reoeiyiog  the  same 
treatment.  Some  persons  would  recommend  not  to  dig-in  the 
manure  at  all,  but  allow  it  to  lay  on  the  surfaoe  all  through  the 
summer  months.  Both  plans  have  been  tried  here,  but  forking 
the  ground  over  meets  with  the  greatest  approvaL  It  has  neat- 
ness in  its  favour,  and  the  trees  seem  to  Uuive  quite  as  well  one 
way  as  the  other.  If  the  weather  sets  in  very  hot  and  dry  next 
summer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  water  the  trees,  then  a 
mulehing  of  half -rotted  manure  applied  to  the  surfaoe  and  left 
on  would  aneat  evaporation,  and  be  prodnoUve  of  good  results. 

Pruning  and  nailing  the  trees  on  Walls  should  be  forwarded 
without  anv  delay,  leaving  Peach  and  Neotaxine  trees  to  the 
last.  Planting  should  be  finished  as  expeditiously  as  poaiible. 
The  trees  should  be  even  more  oaref nlly  lifted  at  this  season 
than  in  the  autumn,  saving  all  the  fibrous  roots,  and  the  ground 
should  be  ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the  nursery. 

We  shall  run  the  hoe  through  the  groxmd  between  the  rows 
of  Strawberry  plants  in  the  open  quarters,  for  the  seeds  of 
weeds  are  introduced  amongst  the  loam  used  in  planting,  even 
if  the  ground  is  otherwise  free  from  them. 

VIKXSOBB. 

We  are  oleaning  and  otherwise  preparing  the  late  honses  for 
the  starting  of  the  Vines.  We  have  out  a  good  many  bunches 
before  pruning  and  hong  them  np  in  the  frnit-voom  with  the 
ends  of  the  laterals  in  water.  Upon  the  whole  the  late  Grapes 
with  us  are  not  keeping  nearly  so  well  as  usnsl ;  even  with  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling  some  of  the  footstalks  of  tbe  berries  have 
decayed,  and  other  sorts  have  shanked  badly.  We  have  been  traly 
glad  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  on  several  days  last  week, 
the  effect  of  it  seems  to  be  already  visible  on  the  early  Vines ; 
it  allowed  the  ventilators  to  be  opened  a  little  more,  wbioh 
must  add  strength  to  the  young  and  tender  shoots. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  ripe  Grapes  about  the  end  of  April 
will  now  be  thinning-out  the  oerries.  Many  persons  do  this  at 
twice,  a  portion  now  and  the  remainder  jsst  before  the  stoning 
period.  This  is  not  good  gardening,  the  gardener  who  is  np  to 
his  work  will  know  at  what  siae  the  berries  will  swell,  and  re- 
move all  that  is  required  at  the  first  thinning.  The  berries 
should  be  thinned-out  at  the  earliest  stase  possible.  We  usually 
begin  to  thin  about  nine  or  ten  days  from  the  time  the  first 
flowers  open. 

If  the  eyes  intended  to  produce  fruiting  oanes  this  year  are  not 
vet  put  in  heat,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  bettor.  A  bottom 
neat  of  86''  with  a  temperature  of  65"  for  the  atmoaphere  of  the 
house,  is  the  most  suitable.  The  pots  should  not  be  watered 
from  the  time  thev  are  placed  in  heat  until  the  Vines  are  above 
mround.  If  the  soU  becomes  so  dry  that  it  la  neesssaiy  to  water 
them,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  will  not  start  at  aU. 

PSACH  H0T7SB. 

We  alluded  on  the  last  occasion  to  trees  in  blosaom,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  setting  the  fruit  by  artifioial  means,  shaUng 
the  branches  and  dusting  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the 
stigma  of  the  best  flowers  on  some  of  the  shoots.  Diabaddlng 
must  now  be  ptooeeded  with ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  tha 
young  shoots  may  be  rubbed  oif,  leaving  one  near  the  baae  of 
the  last  year  wood,  training  one  for  a  leader  and  another  on  the 
oppoeite  side  to  the  one  seleoted  near  the  base.  The  fruit  may 
also  be  thinned-out,  leaving  the  largest  equally  plaoed  over  the 
trees. 

As  soon  SB  the  fruit  ia  all  set  the  syringing  of  the  trees  that 
was  neoessaiily  suspended  during  the  flowering  period  should 
now  be  oontinued  vigorously.  Bain  water  that  baa  been  In  poti 
standing  on  the  hot-water  pipes  should  be  used.  The  Peaob 
trees  do  not  suiler  so  muoh  from  draughts  of  oold  air  as  Vinaa, 
but  it  is  lar  the  best  not  to  subject  the  trees  to  this  Influenoe. 
Late  houses  are  very  useful  for  bedding  plants,  and  as  mueh  afar 
may  be  admitted  as  possible  to  keep  the  trees  baok  until  It  ia 
time  to  remove  the  plants  to  temporary  shelters  out  of  doon. 
MTiBBBoex  Bonsi, 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  anything  about  the  making-np  of 
the  beds,  as  this  was  fully  entered  into  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
We  would  urge  the  importance  of  a  fair  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  beds  before  spawning,  and  also  allowing  tiie  beds  to  oool 
down  before  ineerting  the  spawn.    The  heat  of  the  bed  should 


not  be  more  than  Sff" ;  the  spawn  is  often  injured  bv  too  much| 
but  seldom  by  too  little  heat  Some  dean  straw  plaoed  on  the 
surface  helps  greatly  to  maintain  an  equable  temperatore.  A 
moderately- moist  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  of  6S^  is  most 
congenial  to  the  Mushrooms.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  a 
dry  atmosphere  causes  the  produce  to  be  leathery  in  texture. 

CUCUKBXB  HOnSB. 

It  was  here  stated  that  Cucumber  seeds  were  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  December,  and  that  the  plants  were  potted  three  weeks 
after  in  small  pota.  They  have  again  been  repotted  into  larger 
pota  and  plaoed  quite  near  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature 
of  65^  Itls  better  to  grow  the  pUnts  on  Uke  this  than  it  is  to 
plsnt  them  out  before  Uiey  are  strong.  We  shall  grow  them  on 
in  pota  until  the  planta  are  about  18  inches  in  height.  It  is  of 
the  greateet  importance  to  keep  them  free  from  inteot  pests. 
Tbrips  and  green  fly  are  easily  destroyed  by  fumigation,  red 
spider  by  singing.  The  plants  will  grow  slowly  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  we  promote  growth  as  much  as  pos»ible  by  shutting 
up  at  2  P.H.,  and  as  the  days  have  been  bright  the  temperature 
is  up  to  lo'^  or  80"  far  several  hours  afterwards. 
OBBSKHOUSa  ANn  ooxsanvAioBY. 

It  is  soarealy  possible  to  grow  haidwooded  planta  well  in  a 
house  that  haa  to  be  used  as  a  show  house  for  forced  plants 
from  Ohristmas  or  earlier  until  liay.  Plants  that  are  removed 
from  a  forcing  house  to  one  where  Mr  is  so  freely  admitted  aa  it 
ought  to  be  when  hardwooded  plants  ara  grown  would  suiler 
by  the  sudden  change ;  to  restrict  the  injury  the  house  may  be 
kept  closer  for  a  day  or  two,  but  in  a  few  days  miwe  fresh  plants 
are  bveui^t  in  and  it  ia  neoeasary  to  frequently  oloae  the  venti« 
lators  when  they  ought  to  be  open  for  tna  mon  hardy  plants* 
The  heating  urparatus  is  also  very  mueh  aftenar  in  use  than  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat  for  a  degree  or 
two  of  fnal,  espeoiaUy  if  the  house  was  shut  up  with  son  heat. 
We  would  rather  see  the  tbermomater  down  at  85"*  than  up  at 
45®  on  a  oold  night. 

Ginerarias  an  making  good  growth  now,  the  plania  mnat  on 
no  aooount  anffer  for  want  ol  water,  nor  the  leaat  tnoe  of  green 
fly  or  thrips  be  allowed  upon  the  leavea.  The  OIneraria  is  a 
oompantivaly  hardy  nlanlL  but  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  below  35^  We  had  a  number  of  ^aata  mueh  in« 
jured  with  the  thermometer  at  80^.  the  planta  wero  oloeer  to 
the  glass  than  the  thermometer,  ana  wen,  no  doubt,  in  a  stall 
lower  temperature. 

We  shall  in  the  oourse  ol  a  week  or  ten  days  npot  the 
staae  Pelargomumi,  These  planta  an  very  often  over-poUed. 
A  plant  that  will  produce  a  doaen  nice  trusses  of  flowers  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  would  run  more  to  leaf  in  a  6-inch  pot  and  mi^bt  not 
give  huf  so  many  flowers.  A  pot  6  inches  in  diameter  is  large 
enough  for  a  good-siaed  plant,  and  one  8  inches  will  do  for  the 
laraest.  We  use  aood  clayey  loam,  one-fifth  of  rotted  cow  manure, 
lesi  mould  in  the  same  proportion,  and  enough  white  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  porous.  It  ia  not  eaay  to  say  how  much  sand, 
as  some  loama  an  mu^  men  sandy  than  others.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  placinff  some  tough  fibn,  from  which  the  clayey 
portion  has  oeen  snaken  out,  over  the  drainage. 

Hardwooded  planta  may  also  be  npotted  u  they  requin  it. 
Good,  tough,  fibrous  peat  is  the  staple  material  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  tnem ;  it  must  not  be  sour  stuff  obtained  from  marah 
land,  but  the  top  spit  from  upland  moor  or  pastun,  that  con- 
taining sharp  white  sand  naturally  ia  the  best.  The  potting  of 
hiardwooded  planta  must  be  muoh  more  oarafolly  performed 
than  that  of  softwooded  plants.  The  pots  i«ust  be  quite  clean 
and  well  drained,  and  what  is  sometimes  neglected,  the  drain- 
age must  be  kept  clear  bv  placing  some  fibn  carefully  over  it 
befon  putting  m  any  of  the  compoat.  Pun  sandy  peat  ia 
essential  for  Hisaths«  Epaorises,  Azaleas,  Lansgerias,  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  Draoophyllums,  and  DiUwynias.  Most  other  plants 
requin  turfy  loam  in  the  proportion  of  one-third. 

The  state  nl  the  roots  should  be  a  guide  as  to  the  size  of  pota 
to  be  used.  If  the  plants  an  well  rooted  and  of  robust  arowfii 
they  may  have  a  amft  of  2  inches ;  if  the  roots  an  in  bad  order 
It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  bsll  and  npot  in  the  same 
sized  pot.  or  one  even  smaller  than  that  in  which  the  plant  was 
growing  before.  The  roots  ought  to  be  moderately  moist  befon 
turning  the  plants  out.  The  compost  to  be  used  should  be  the 
same,  a  very  dry  compoat  ia  about  eaually  injurious  to  one  over- 
moist  The  phmts  must  be  potted  iumly,  if  the  compost  is  not 
rammed  in  pmtty  tixht  when  the  plant  is  watered  the  water 
peasea  through  it  without  moistening  the  baU.  It  is  better  at 
this  seaaon  not  to  apply  any  water  te  hardwooded  planta  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  repotting. 

Some  nlanta  may  be  plaoed  in  heat  with  advantage.  Statioe 
Holfordii  and  Pleroma  elegana  doea  well  in  a  temperatnn  of 
60Oor£»5<>atnight. 

We  shall  put  In  cuttings  of  the  PerpeiuiU'flotoering  Car/io- 
Hona  this  week;  thev  strike  weU  in  a  frame  with  a  little  bottom 
heat.  The  verv  small  side-growths  an  the  best.  About  a  dozen 
of  them  may  be  inserted  in  a  5-inoh  pot ;  the  soil  should  be 
equal  parta  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  mixed  with 
it ;  a  layer  of  sharp  sand  should  also  be  plaoed  on  the  surfaoe  of 
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the  pot  Some  Tutoties  sfadlce  looii  nmoh  wotmn  {ban  oihen ; 
the  Perpaliud-flowexinff  PlooteM^PzUioe  of  Orango,  and  Ajoot 
TeUow  uo  the  most  diffloali.  We  generally  propagate  them 
from  layen.  It  ia  neoeasary  to  put  in  the  ontfeiogs  of  these  nse- 
fnl  Oamaliona  thus  early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  of  large 
flowering  dae  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house  for  the 
wmter.---J.  Douglas. 


HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SsoBSTAiuss  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  na  of  the  dates  on 
whieh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Bbhtol  (Spring  Show)'.     Ifanh  fiSad  sad  Sfird.     ICr.  O.  Wafal^j,  Holm 

Wood,  "WMthxaj'Upoh'Trjm,  Hon.  Bee. 
BoTiL  Calboohzah  Hoanoui.TTiRAL  BoGXBTT.    Shows  April  5th,  JvJj  6th, 


Wood, 

TAL  CaI 

and  September  18th. 
WammnnB  AQnABiUM.    April  ISfch  and  18th,  ICay  lOih  and  Uth,  ICay 

80th  and  Slit,  JolyMh  and  6th,  October  4th  and  6th. 
SouTBAMPTOV.    JwM  6th,  ond  Angoet  the  6th  and  7th.    Kr.  C.  8.  Fnidge, 

80,  York  Street,  See. 
MAiDnoioi  (Boses).     Jane  Slit.    l£r.  Hubert  Benited,  Boekstow,  Maid- 

rtonff^  See. .  •  vf  ^< 

Spaudoio.    Jtme  SlaA.    ICr.  Q.  Khigston,  See. 
BzcHXoiiB.    Jane  28th.    Mr.  A.  Ohaneellor,  Hon.  See. 
SoDTEWORT.    Jal/6tfi,  7th,  and  Sth.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
HauBHBBUBOR  (Boses).    July  18th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MlteheTI.  See. 
BBiQROun.    Jolj  99th.    Meeara.  G.  Jeaaop  ft  E.  Bawnaley,  Hon.  Sees. 
SsAToa  BuBH.   Aogoat  Mth.    Mr.  B.  Bichardaon  and  Mr.  W.  XUott,  Seei. 
DiJ!n>Ba  (latematioDal).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelrie, 

96»EaeUdCke0eeiit,See. 


TBADB  OATALOGUES  BEGEIVED. 

John  Laing,  Sianstead  Park  Narseries,  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 
don, S.B. — Oataloffue  of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds,  Im- 
plemetUe,  do. 

Wood  Si  Ingram,  Hontingdon.— iffdJtfc^  LUt  of  Garden  and 
AgrietMwrdl  Seede. 

i4ittle  &  BaUan^e,  Oarliale.— iStM^a^tf^i  Sj^ring  Seed  Guide 
and  General  OaUuo'fftte, 

Bmnning  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  0reat  Yarmouth*— JZ2u«- 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  unth  Select  List  of  Gladioli. 

Stuart  Sb  Main,  TSjbIuo.— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Boots,  and  Select  List  of  Gladioli. 

Biobard  Bradley  &  Sons,  Halam,  near  Southwell,  Notts.— 
Catalogues  ofBoses  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

David  Gold  McKay,  Market  Hill,  Sudbury,  SxiaoVk.-^Oatalogue 
of  Seeds,  QladioU,  and  Garden  Bequisites. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  eorrespondenoe  should  be  direeted  either  to  "The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  xmopened  unavoid- 
ably. We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priTately  to  any 
of  our  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  xm- 
justifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poulti^  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  Intended  for  hisertlon 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

OrxBOHAaoB  tob  this  Joubhal  (W.  F.).— Your  hodkaelkr  vaa  wrong. 
No  eztm  eharge  waa  made  by  ua  for  the  Title  and  Index. 

Book  oa  Flobxoui.tubb  (T.  L.  il.).— There  ia  no  atandard  work  on  floxl- 
eoltore,  giving  detailed  and  preciae  inatmetlonB.  Saeh  a  woik  would  require 
to  be  extremely  Yduminous^and  be  too  ooatly for  the  aooeptanoe  of  horti- 
eoltariflta  generally.  Oar  **  Floriits'  Flowers,^*  6d. ;  **  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Oazdanlng,''  U  ifd.  eaeh;  "Oreenhoaae  Manual,'*  104l.,andthe  «*Oottage 
Oaidenera  Dietiomur,"  7t.  id,,  would  give  yoa  all  the  information  repaired. 
Xbej  may  be  had  free  by  poet  from  our  ofSee  at  the  pileee  named. 

Vmlvoh  Pabx  {Miss  if .).— Near  AoUington,  Northumberland. 

ExAMDunoH  or  OABDBMBBa  (J.  J.  0.).— We  aia  informed  that  there  will 
ba  no  eramhiatlan  thia  year  by  the  Boyal  Hortiealtaral  Soeiaty. 

Pbab  SaoHB  OH  Applb  Stooks  (W.  8anden).—^mx  Batons  will  unite  to 
Fasadiae  ^ple  aloeks,  but  they  wlU  not  live. 

Oabdbx  Plaxb  (^Aa).— We  know  of  no  work  for  your  purpoae.  Thsm 
fssj  many  plana  in  oar  back  volumea  which  yoa  eould  draw  fkom,  and 
n there*       **  -    ..    .     .     .  - 


B  how  they  were  efleotively  planted. 

HoixT  Hbeob  (H.  K.  £.).— Tou  aak  what  diBtaaee  apart  should  the  '*  tnea  ** 

ba  planted?     The  queation  muat  be  decided  entiiehr  by  their  alxe.     We 

hare  planted  them  when  email  at  6  inehea  apart,  and  when  larger  at  9  fest 

JHetaiieei,  and  the  hedgea.now  are  eqaally  good.    Iiooaen  the  aoil  well  and 


I  ao  that  the  foliage  of  one  **  tree  "  touehea  that  of  the  other  without 
any  erowding  or  presalxig.  To  maaze  unlformi^  of  growth  we  ahoold  plant 
miuty  the  eommon  green  Holly,  on  whieh  when  the  hedge  haa  attained  nearly 
Us  fall  iise,  variegated  Borta  may  be  grafted  at  Intervala  for  ornamental 


Bfcerm  abb  Gbbhbhoitbb  Abbabobkbbt  (JV.  H.  D.).— We 


—We  preaameyoa 
No.  1,  zee.  9,  Have 


havaadiiplieateeopyofthequerieajonhavaBubmitted.  Nd.l,yee.  9,H 
44MhpipeaL  8,Adit  afoolof  taaorfttmanting  manuxe  aBdleav«B,and 
liifa  plaea  a  loot  of  Bofl  for  OacoaiberB.   Ear  plnnghig  planta  UBd  tan 


eoeoa-not  flbca.  4,  Ample  tot  the  gNaahoaae.  6,  It  to  mneh  ptefen^ 
e,  If  the  eoke  supply  to  eoDstant  a  tnbolar ;  if  not,  a  aaddla.  7,  Tea,  it  wffldo 
▼eiy  welL  On  the  point  of  piping  arrangement  and  other  practioal  mattera 
you  would  iind  the  adviee  of  a  nefgbbouring  gardener  valaable.  Invite  a  man 
of  ability  to  half  an  hour's  dlseaaslonon  the  spot.  In  fixing  hot-water  pipee 
the  flow-pipe  should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  rise  gradaally  to 
the  highest  point,  and  then  rstum  with  an  easy  deellne  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boUer,  the  pipes  in  no  part  ainUng  belowthe  bottom  of  the  boiler.  At  the 
highest  point  In  the  piping  inaert  au  air-pipe,  and  the  boiler  feed  eistem  • 
Bhonld  be  level  with  the  hi^est  part  of  the  piping,  the  pipe  from  the  eistem 
entering  the  boiler  at  the  bottom,  or,  whieh  to  often  more  oonvanlaat,  enter- 
ing the  xetum-pipe  doae  to  the  Ixaler. 

DBBTBOYcia  Ambbioah  Bliort  (T.  JETo^i^).— Thto  deatruetiva  peat  is  not 
a  bug,  but  an  a^ito— vto.,  Aphto  lanlgera.  It  to  bert  prevented  and  deatroyed 
by  drseslng  the  trees  infeated  with  paraffin  oil,  applying  with  a  bruah,  mora 
particularly  to  the  exereaceneea  caused  by  the  aphto  in  the  baxk,  brushing  It 
weU  into  those  parts  and  the  angtos  and  crevices.  It  is  best  done  in  March, 
or  before  the  buds  commence  growing,  but  may  be  applied  during  growth  to 
the  parte  attacked,  keeping  from  the  foliage. 

Blub  Lobblxa  (J.  P.).— There  to  no  better  than  a  good  strain  o^  LobeUa 
spcoioea ;  we  find  nothing  better  than  Yeitch's  strain,  Oiyatal Palaoeeompaeta 
behig  Tezy  good.    Laat  acaaon  waa  a  very  unfavourabto  one  for  LobeUaa. 

Habdibbss  or  Obyptombbia  BuiaABB  (litom).— It  has  stood  unhanned 
In  a  high  and  expoaed  situation  several  winteca,  and  would  no  doubt  succeed 
aa  a  speeimen  tree  In  a  park,  but  woald  need  to  be  fenced  against  cattle,  and 
made  proof  against  harea  and  rabUta,  the  harea  leaping  with  us  nett' 
80  inehea  high.  Upon  the  spray  of  the  Giyptomerto  they  feed  gieedSly. 
to  a  very  graoefal  tree  of  deep  chocotote  tint. 

BBPOTTiHa  HoixxBB  (W.  Bsrry).— Tarn  the  planta  oat  of  the  potB  at  the 
dose  of  ICarch,  and  remore  with  a  pointed  stick  all  the  soil  that  can  be 
picked  out  from  the  roots  without  injaring  the  fibres;  or  if  the  aoU  be  in  a 
sodden  state  and  the  loota  few  remove  all  the  aoil,  and  In  repotting  work  the 
aoil  in  amongst  and  between  the  roots,  not  crowding  them  togetliar,  bat 
spnading  evenly  through  the  aoil,  keeping  the  aetting-on  of  the  roots  or  tha 
neok  of  the  plants  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots,  potting  moderately  firmly, 
leaving  space  below  the  rim  for  watering  of  about  an  inch.  Ctood  drainage 
should  be  provided,  and  a  compost  of  rather  strong  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
fourth  of  well-rotted  manure,  will  grow  them  well.  Plunge  in  ashes  in  a 
slightly  shaded  situation,  sprinkling  orerhead  twice  a-day  in  dry.weatbeor 
nntil  they  are  growing  freely,  but  do  not  water  at  the  rootajnore  than  ^ 
keep  the  soil  motot,  and  when  eatabliahed  remove  to  an  open  moaBon,  watei> 
ing  freely  aa  tha  growth  progreaaea,  and  alwaya  keeping  molat. 

PoTTxxa  OAicBUJAa  (T.  L.  B.).— It  may  be  done  directly  after  tha  flowai^ 
ing  period,  or  before  fresh  growth  is  made,  and  anr  pruning  required  should 
be  done  at  the  same  time.  If  the  praning  be  at  aU  free  the  pUnta  will  need 
to  be  pUced  in  motot  heat  to  aeoure  their  breaking  freely.  The  potting  maj 
also  be  performed  in  late  August  or  early  September,  the  bads  being  then 
well  formed.  We  usually  prefer  the  latter  time  for  potting,  the  roots  being 
in  a  healthy  atate ;  but  if  much  removal  of  soil  to  necessaiy,  the  roots  being 
in  a  bad  state,  spring  potting  to  preferable,  encoaraging  root-action  by  a 
brlak  motot  heat. 

Db.  Dbbbt'b  and  Mb.  Obobob'b  Nbw  PaxaBGOBiUMS  (ZcImi).— Tbay 
have  been  sent  out  by  different  nurserymen,  and  we  cannot  advise  you  other 
than  to  oonsolt  oar  advertising  columns,  where  thoy  will  be  annoanced  In 
doe  course. 

Phaius  OBABSZ1I.0BUB  OiTLTUBB  {W.  D.X).— After  flowering  the  planta 
will  start  into  growth,  and  require  the  aoil  to  be  kept  motot,  and  at  no  time 
very  dry,  thouui  considerabW  drier  when  at  rest  than  when  growing,  when  it 
should  be  freely  watered.  Th^  require  moderate  pot-room  and  a  oompoet  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  brown  sandy  peat,  with  a  fourth  part  of  old 
d^  cow  dung,  using  the  soil  rather  rough.  The  old  paeudobolba  are  of  no 
use  for  flowering,  but  so  long  aa  they  remain  freah  should  not  be  removed. 
Bepot  after  flowering.  The  growth  of  thto  year  will,  if  well  matured,  flower 
the  eosoing  winter  or  spring. 

LzBOBiA  iirf>BXBUNDA  BOX  FbOWBBixa  (Irfos^).— Tou  gvowln  too  high  and 
moirt  an  atmoaphere,  the  plant  being  kept  conatantly  growing.  We  grow 
oura  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  Ught  ainr  position,  the  plants  being  now  far  ad- 
yanced  for  flowering.  Justieia  speoioBa  does  not  flower  because  the  planta 
are  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature  and  have  not  sufficient  light  and  air. 
Gesnera  aebrina  will  succeed  admirably  in  a  cool  stove  having  a  slight  shade 
and  motot  atmosphere  daring  growth. 

PLABTiaa  YxNBB  (C.  W.  iriln«).— Plant  in  March,  tuning  them  out  of  the 
pots,  disentan^ing  the  roots  and  spreading  them  out  evenly  over  the  border, 
and  covering  with  from  4  to  6  inehea  of  soil.  Black  Hambargh,  Foster^ 
White  Seedlhog,  and  Venn's  Black  Muscat  will  suit  you. 

Pbubxho  Outdoob  Yinb  (8.  &).— We  should  not  cui  t3ie  Vinib  back  mora 
than  to  remove  any  unripened  growth,  and  ahould  train  the  cane  horizontally 
at  a  foot  dtotance  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  oyea  are  Inoken  and  a  few 
inehea  long  rub  off  all  the  ahoota  on  the  under  aide  and  front,  leaving  a  shoot 
at  every  18  inches  distance,  every  second  of  which  to  to  be  trained  upnght  and 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  without  stopptaig,  then  take  out  the  pohit  of  each, 
Btopping  the  toterato  at  the  first  joint,  and  do  that  throughoat  the  seaaon. 
The  first  shoot  taken  to  the  top  of  the  wall  or  retained  for  that  pazpose 
Bbould  be  18  inches  from  the  end  of  the  wall,  from  whence  the  Vine  startSi 
and  the  next  that  to  to  be  taken  np  the  wall  8  feet  distance  from  it,  and  so  on. 
A  shoot  shoold  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Vine,  training  it  upward,  or 
nearly  ao,  and  in  the  aatumn  following  it  may  be  brought  down  to  the  hori- 
Bontal  poaition,  and  shoots  originated  bom  it  as  upon  the  other  of  a  prevlouB 
year's  growth.  In  thto  way  you  will  oricrinate  the  rods  for  covering  tne  wall, 
and  from  which  you  wUl  in  due  course  nave  shoots  for  bearing.  The  shoots 
between  the  principal  canes  should  be  stopped  at  the  sixth  leaf  if  they  do 
not  show  fknlt,  and,  if  fruiting,  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  toterato 
toonetoaL 

Pbaob,  Nbotabixb,  AMD  APBioov  Tbbbb  Fuboub  (A  New  Bsffinnsr).'^ 
The  moold  or  jpamaitto  fangua  upon  the  ahoota  of  the  potted  tieea  where  the 
toavea  were  situated  to  a  reault  of  damp,  and  we  do  not  think  in  any  wiae 
injorioua  to  the  trace.  It  wiU,  if  it  be  what  we  suspeet,  disappear  upon  a 
good  Byringing,  which  ahould  not,  however,  be  idven  before  March,  or  until 
the  bade  commence  swelling.  We  ahould  dreaa  the  txeea  with  a  mixtare  of 
4  0X8.  of  aoft  aoap  to  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice,  brought  to  the  conafateney  of 
thin  paint  by  the  addition  of  flowers  of  salphur,  applying  with  a  bruah  to 
every  part  at  once,  taUng  eaie  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  It  to  good  againat 
inaeeta,  and  WiU  not  injwa  tha  trees  if  it  be  dona  oanfollj,  tha  braah  being 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUHB  AUD  OORAOB  OABimflHB. 


DoU 


«nira  opwifO,  uA  Mi  4o«Bwtid  wh«t  «lM  iMidi  an  attMtoO. 
Um  tadti  iveU. 

I>ioM<XA  MVMiFOX^  OoLTUBB  (J.  &  0.  B.).— The  pUnta  tm  dMd  if  they 
heva  anUiely  dinppMUE«d,  hot  joa  may  tiy  them  by  potting  in  rough  petty 
■oil  end  A  foozth  eeoh  of  Bptaagniun  end  croeke  broken  emeU.  dieliung  one* 
third  the  depth  of  the  pot  end  stending  in  e  seaoer  stnUtd  runnd  litkhHj 
with  freeh  moee  end  kept  fall  of  water,  oovering  the  plant  with  a  bell-g)eeB, 
bat  raiaed  a  little  by  *  thJn  piece  of  wood,  plaelng  near  the  glera,  bat  w^th  a 
north  a»peot,or  with  plenty  of  light,  hot  proteeted  from  bright  eon.  A 
4-iseh  pot  will  be  aofKciently  huge.  SOP  at  night  to  (S^  by  day  ia  a  anitahle 
tamperatore,  or  a  warm  greenhooM. 

Yamas  Bmatimq  (0.).— The  aapeet  U  not  a  good  one,  bat  if  there  ia  not 
shade  or  objcets  that  wiU  obatroet  the  Ught  there  ia  no  objeetion  to  it  other 
than  that  yua  will  haye  to  meke  op  for  a  def&eieney  of  natoral  heat  by  arti 
-     Almutt  eny  kind  of  Yinea  woold  answer,  bat  we  ooold  not  ad*iee  as 


joa  do  not  aey  whether  the  vintry  ia  intended  for  early,  midi^eaaon,  or  Utn. 
A  4-feet  border  and  all  inside  wlU  be  praetlealiy  nselese  after  two  yeer^ 
Ihere  should  be  a  width  of  border  eqaal  to  that  of  the  hooae,  and  half  of  it 
oateide.  The  bottom  cf  the  border  being  roeky  there  mey  be  no  ae^d  of 
drafnaga,  whieh  mo  only  be  detexmhied  on  the  qpot.  Th«ve  ie  no  obJeeUun 
to  the  depth  of  th«  border;  end  as  to  the  ingiedienta  of  wMeh  the  bar  ler  Is 
to  be  eompoeed,  we  do  know  need  Gxapee  have  barn  grown  In  eoeb  etoll.  bat 
ttle  a  very  poer  «m,  and  woidd  leaotoe  Tsiy  high  feeding  in  the  ahaM of 
Uaoid  — miTTT  No  one  in  theee  advaMod  daya  woold  thiak  of  soeh  a 
bocdsr.  An  oiahaadhoase  In  **aiegaiat  ahaded  usrasr"  will  be  eertain  to 
flilvaa pkntlial  esop  ef  dieeppoiatmeBt,aBd  oaly  that;  aad  yoa  aeem  qoile 
aa  nahapvy  In  the  aaleetion  of  a  slesr-eoBshaetlon  boikr,  theagh  if  It  be  a 
large  siie,  and  of  ample  beating  power,  there  la  no  objeetioo.  The  whole 
appears  to  oa  to  be  iU  deyieed—not  weU  adapted  for  the  parpoeea  int  eod«d, 
.hat  there  may  be  leaiOBa  whiah  pitTwt  ita  being  othcrwiae,  on  whieh  we 
aan  offer  no  opialaD. 
Fhunma  0im4WB»ttntf  (F.  JT  A.)^Toa  asaT  aalsiy  MOMve  the  pemg 
whieh  were  planted  In  September,  edeettag  f awuabU  weather  In 
for  the  opentton,  taking  op  the  plante  with  good  haUa  af  earth 
to  their  »M4a,a0d  pleating  them  eacaf  ally  hi  gaod  aelL  Do  not 
ylaattoodaiply.    Tfaay  wiUxeqoiieaoapaeialpcoleeUMi. 

Jamvaeuic  AMicBOKaa  ( Jtfm).— Tabera  ffhated  any  time  In  Febroaiy 
^rlll  pradooe  a  eiopln  the  antamn  the  asme  as  Potatoes.  Tbey  are  best  tn  a 
llngto  row,  planting  a  foot  apart;  if  in  a  bed  the  rows  ehonld  be  8  feet  die- 
^tent  from  eaeh  other.    Thinning  of  the  stems  la  seldom  neoeeseiy.  bat  if 

mere  than  oneproeted  from  a  root,  draw  them  oot  when  a  few  inehea  high. 

Ton  wlU  find  what  yoo  need  on  the  eoltiratlon  of  Horaemdish  In  anotner 


EBATHia  A  OommraMBT  (J.  H.).— ProridlBg  the  greenhooee  boUeria 
aofflelenUy  powcsfol  to  heat  the  dOyerde  of  How  aod  retom  piping  neeeesary 
to  eooncet  it  with  the  eonscrtatoiy  piping  and  the  piping  that  will  be 
required  to  heat  the  latter,  there  is  no  objection,  bat  there  w)ll  be  a  Umb  of 
heat  frrm  tbe  80  ysrds  of  connecting  pipes  whieh  shoald  be  teknn  In  a 
eorered  floe,  and  beiog  open  at  the  eonservetoxy  end  some  of  the  heat  will  be 
ntilited  for  heating  the  eonBcrretoiy.  To  heat  the  SOOO  eabie  feet  of  air  yua 
will  reqaixe  about  ISO  feet  of  4-ioch  piping. 

OocoA-Hfi*  Fdbb  Bbwvb  roB  HoTBSMi  (J.  £offp).-~It  la  not  a  ferment- 
ing material,  and  therefore  it  ie  ptaotloally  oaeleea  for  alfaiding  heat  to  a 
hotbed.  It  is  veloable  oe  a  ploaglng  maSexial,  and  in  Ita  deeomposed  atata  a 
oaairable  eompost  for  plaata. 

Nznan  or  Boda  I  a  New  D^fimier).— The  fdGowfaig  laaU  the  infonoation 
we  ean  render  yoat^Nltrstee  of  pota»h  (saltpetre)  and  of  sod*  (eoUo  petre) 
hare  been  foond  benefidal  to  Oanota,  Cabbagee.  and  lawns.  One  poond  to  a 
■qoeio  rod  of  groond  ia  a  eoAelent  qoantity.  Both  these  nilreten  have  bf-en 
foond  bcnefleial  to  Potaloee  ia  Seutland.  Mr.  Monay  says  that  from  1810 
down  to  the  preeent  time  he  has  been  In  the  habit  of  watertnff  Ptnks  anl 
Oamatlona  with  rolaiiona  of  theee  two  nitrates,  and  the  benefit  haa  been 
nniform  and  eminent  in  promoting  their  lozarianee.  They  have  elso  betn 
^ven  in  solation  with  great  benefit  to  Chiyranthemome,  Lettaees,  Celery, 
focikiiae,  and  Ibyuiaa;  lib.  to  teKlve  galWna  of  water.  Kltraia  ml  aoda 
isati'oya  alngfc 

Kaicxb  or  FMJR8  (J.  SUtol).— We  do  not  reoognlie  the  Apple.  It  ia 
pleatsntly  floroored,  hot  the  fleeh  is  rather  tough. 

Vaumb  or  Plamtb  (A  Subscriber,  ChMMre).— We  eannot  naaae  plante  fkora 
a  leaf  only,  we  need  a  flower  elao.  ( W.  F.  JL).— Izora  oooeinea.  ( W.  0.  JB.). 
—We  regret  that  yoor  flower  had  ao  ahriTelled  before  xeaohing  na  aa  to  be 
tnlte  ondeterminabie. 


FOULTSY,   BEE,    ABS   nOEOH   GHBOBIOLE. 


SILKIES. 

Bz  BEaiNALD  8.  8.  WOODGATE. 
Pabt  S. 
SzLxzis  for  ezhibitioa  should  be  oreated*  5-toed,  leR4eaUMred. 
miUberx7'0ombed,  pure  white  in  colour,  Ughi  blue  in  ears,  ana 
legs  and  beak  of  a  dark  blniah  slate  ooienr.  They  shonld  not  be 
wnltare^hoeked  :  we  oonsider  this  a  great  blemish,  and  vooM 
immediately  destroy  all  birds  with  the  slightest  appearanoe  of 
it.  The  toes  shonld  be  as  mueh  as  possible  like  the  Doiking's, 
Ibr  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  toes  growing  out  of  eaeh  other  are  a 
Areat  blemish.  Tbe  comb  shoald  be  datk and  mnlhefxy-shaped ; 
it  should  be  smooth  and  fine  in  texture,  and  not  rough.  Oar 
'  idea  of  jt-perfeot  oomb  for  a  8111^  coek  ia  that  on  the  cockerel 
of  the  first-priae  Alexandra  Pateee  pair,  which  were  oUimed 
there  for  the  large  snm  of  dBlO,  which  is4n  extraordinary  ptiee 
lor  birds  cf  this  breed  so  little  cnltiTated  for  exhibition  p^rpoees. 
Tbe  oamb  is  slightly  hollow  in  the  centre,  but  this  for  a  SiU^ 
oomb  is  rather  a  point  than  a  delect.  The  oraats  should  be 
laige,  in  the  pnllets  almost  hiding  the  combs,  «ad  they  ahonld 
be globnkrand  compact,  not Ube the ovast of  a  eookateo.  The 
Itg^eatherittg  shouldbe  diatinot  and  go  aU  down  the  legs  to  the 


middle  toe ;  but  heaTy  teathettog  k  no*  ««*»"•  ^ZS^JZ^ 
that  is  wanted  is  a  narrow  mar^  or  edgmg  of  leathering  dowm 
the  legs.  The  earlohes  shonld  be  tavqnoiae  hlne  in  ookmr :  tUa 
is  mnoh  more  easUy  obtained  in  the  puUeta  than  in  the  cock- 
»rels.  In  the  latter  it  generally  cornea  sV^eaked  wiOi  white. 
We  haw,  howewr,  seen  perfeeUy  blue  k>bca  in  «>o>»'^"  ^ 
Tivid  in  colour  as  in  any  pullets.  In  the  Mcend  year  in  both 
sexes,  howeTcr,  the  odour  is  apt  to  fade  and  the  lobes  to  come 
almost  white:  this  is  very  ugly,  and  would  prevent,  or  should 
prevent,  a  bird  winning  in  strong  oompetitKm.  To  remedy  thia 
many  do  not  try  for  the  blue  eais  at  all,  but  breed  from  and  for 
the  dark  raisin-ooloured-faoed  birds,  which  generally  keep  their 
colour  for  some  seasons.  Silkies,  however,  are  not  of  much  use 
for  exhibition  after  their  first  yesr.  for  tbe  leg-feathermg  rarely 
comes  heavy  again  in  tbe  second  moult,  especially  in  the  hena. 
Of  course  it  does  sometimes,  but  we  find  it  is  the  azoai^n. 
Young  birds  shoald  not  be  discarded  for  being  bnff  «r  puA  in 
breast,  for  very  eften-in  fact  tfenoiallr-ltwiU  moult  ontaMcp* 
in  very  bad  cases.  We  shonla  never,  nowerrsr,  breed  frcai  aaca 
birds  where  we  could  help  it. 

A  perfect  pair  of  Silkies  for  exhibition,  in  our  ophiian^hoald 
be  rather  small,  but  not  too  smaU,  round  in  •b^P®  •w*j;?n^ 
flofly  and  silky,  especially  on  the  thighs  and  breart.  TOfW 
should  have  hardly  any  tails,  and  no  hard  featheia  m  either  tails 
or  wings.  Thay  should  be  low  on  the  1««^««^  >?f^.*S  ft? 
otberdesired  points  aa  named  above.  We  bttrdly  think  tiia 
breed  has  jostice  done  to  it  in  the  show  pen,  for  it  gcMraUy  haa 
to  appear  in  the  Variety  class,  and  in  that  unhappy  refnge  the 
demaena  are  so  varied  and  various  that  it  must  be  almoat  a 
lottery  which  wine,  the  judge's  whims  and  fanoiea  being  neoea- 
sarily  brought  to  bear.  StiQ,  all  adjudicators  should  remember 
that  it  really  is  as  difficult  a  matter  to  breed  a  peHect  pen  of 
Silkies  as  it  is  anything  elae.  When  we  say  perleet  we  iaam 
there  are  annually  but  few  such  pens  extant ;  sull  meal  ot  Hioaa 
haveto  "oomeout"  hi  the  Any  other  varie^  clasa,       

In  mating  them  for  breeding  we  like  a  coiAevai  and  tfmhjmf 
hens  best,  but  we  in  any  way  foieed  generally  f rom  a  ooekereL 
We  look  for  distinctness  in  toes,  compact  ahape  of  body,  oooAi 


leg-leathering.  The  latter 
Lwm  beobti^ied;  bottha 
ry  dii&oult  to  proeore  and 
•its.    We  never  breed  from 


and  crest,  before  mere  whiteness  or  teg 
with  jadidous  creasing  ean  nearly  alwr 
good  claws  and  aiae  of  crest  are  very  — 

only  a  few  strains  possess  these  merits.    We  — ^ 

a  wVy.*«l«*  cock  if  we  can  avoid  it,  as  thia  is  wont  to  get  u^ — 
and  worse  as  years  go  on ;  in  fact  we  knowd  one  ywrd  ^^mto 
the  tails  ere  thought  nothing  of,  and  many  of  the  bttda  belM 
their  deb&i  in  the  show  pen  have  Hamburgh-like  sicUea,  b«it 
when  prepared  for  the  gloriea  of  Uie  axhiblUcm  room  they  are 
made  to  undergo  the  Bo-peep  jpenalty  and  leave  ^eir  tula 
behind  them.  This  often  happens,  too,  in  the  caae  of  hooks,  for 
during  the  paat  seaacn  many  of  the  Silkiea  have  been  aa  mu<ft 
Blocked  in  their  hocks  as  Brahmas  or  Oochins.  This  lattar  evil 
we  Uy  entirely  at  the  judges'  doors,  for  if  they  wiU  inmat  ott 
such  an  absord  amount  of  leg-featber  they  must  expeot  hooka« 
We  do  not  for  an  inatant  wish  to  be  thought  to  object  to  leg- 
feathering— very  far  indeed  from  it,  but  only  a  narrow  strip  or 
edgioff  down  the  legs  is  needed  or  desirable  for  beauty  in  our 
opiniMi.  A  perleet  flllky  feather  is  a  moat  beautiful  «hing.  Wa 
have  often  had  letters  from  kdiea,  who  haimaesn  esir  blida  at 
the  shows,  writing  to  beg  ua  tosaU  them  Urn  featheia  by  ^a 
eonce  lor  iancy-work  in  awana  and  sooh  like.  AvevyadmuaUa 
iUnstration  of  Silky  featiiers,  one  in  the  natoral  atato  and  raa 
magnified,  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  chapter  on  SUkisa  in  the 
"  lUustrated  Book  of  Poultry."  The  feather  which  is  not  mag- 
nified is  a  perfect  representation  of  what  the  featiien  ahoold  ha 
in  the  fluff  of  good  specimens. 

To  hatch  lor  exhibition  the  time  must  depend  upon  the  month 
whan  they  are  wanted  lor.  A  bird  rarely  sets  perfect  in  points 
until  it  is  fiye  oveix  months  old,  and  some  late-hatehad  birda  do 

.     .•  «   1  A   a.1 2_ A. J     _1 _^_^    ASH    «Wa —  — -^J • 


1  aaowa,  a«  woua  w*  winwu-pAMuwi 

theyVaveclasaes.  Sometimea  tiiey  are  lor  some  weelw,  when 
abootlonr  moathaold,  quite  yellow  on  tha  breaat  and  «ii» 
This  coloor,  however,  is  m  noway  similar  to  the  boll  «  pink 
whidi  we  hava  mentioned  beloie,  but  reeembles  ieatheM  dipped 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  is  merelythe  aap  in  tbe  fuathsM, 
and  will  gsneraUyoomequiteright.  We  havaeeen  bhrdMlBacat 
lemon-coTonred  from  this  which  have  in  time  come  anow-whita, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  more  common  to  some  strains  than 
others.  Still,  no  bud  shonld  be  too  soon  discarded  lor  this 
peouliaritjy. 

SiUdesnre  good  and  mb^  Isadew.  Nothing  oomaa  amiss 
They  eat  everything  gieedily  which  a  lowl  can  eat,  bat  we  novas 
give  maize,  believing  it  tends  to  making  the  plumage  yeOow. 
Silkies,  like  all  otiier  white  birds,  are  liable  to  being  snnbamt: 
but  this  again  we  believe  is  more  in  some  strains  than  in  othaaS« 
Birds  for  exhibition  should,  however,  be  Mpt  in  the  shade, 
where  they  can  have  tbeahaltar  of  living  shrubs  and  nndeKWoo^t 
and  than-they  wiU«mnly  ohange  aoianr.  It  ia  move  often  ^asa 
in  the  ooehs  ^than  hi  tha  hens,  thoi«h  m*  hava  ohsssiai  •«! 
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land  eltewhera  the  laMeralmoafc  golden  in  neokhtokiei 
fiiom  being  kept  in  an  open  and  exposed  place  where  there  was 
no«belter  from  the  winds  or  snn. 


OUTTINa  THB  GOMBB  OP  COOKS. 

At  the  Sittingboame  Petty  Sessions  Oharles  Sayer,  landlord 
of  a  pnblichoQse  at  Bainham  near  Sittingbonme,  and  John 
Manning,  veterioary  surgeon  of  Boohester,  appeared  in  answer 
to  sammonses  issoed  at  the  instance  of  the  Boyal  Sooiety  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to  Animals  for  having  nnlawfoUy 
ill-treated  three  Bantam  oooks  by  cutting  their  oombs.  The 
only  qoestion  was  whether  the  operation  of  cutting  the  combs 
of  cocks  is  cmeL — Mr.  James  Broard,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Goliege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  stated  on  oath 
that  the  practice  of  '*  dubbing,"  or  cutting  the  combe  of  cocks, 
inflicted  great  pain  upon  the  birds,  and  they  were  not  benefited 
oar  improved  hj  the  operation.  Several  nerves  must  be  severed 
in  the  operation.  Indeed,  he  said  the  comb  of  a  cock  wae  the 
most  vascular  part  of  the  whole  body.—Mr.  William  Henry 
Jones,  M.B,C.V.S.,  gave  corroborative  evidence.— Mr.  Frederick 
Crook,  one  of  the  editors  of  Land  and  Water,  and  one  of  the 
loincipal  judges  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Shows,  deposed 
tibat  it  was  very  detrimental  to  birds  to  out  their  combs.  He 
discouraged  the  practice  as  much  as  possible;  he  wrote  a«;ainst 
it,  aod  it  was  he  who  suggested  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coatts 
to  offer  prizes  for  "undubbed  "  birds.  He  would  like  to  make 
it  m^iine  qud  non  in  all  poultiy  shows  that  the  birds  should  not 
have  their  combs  cut.— Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  the  well-known 
animal  painter,  was  then  called,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  practice  of  cuttiog  the  oombs  of  cocks  caused 
them  great  pain,  and  spoiled  their  appearance. 

The  magistrates,  after  consulting  in  private,  dismissed  the 
Bnmmons,  the  chairman  statina  that  the  Bench  did  not  consider 
that  this  was  an  offeoce  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. — Mr. 
Smith  applied  for  a  case  to  a  higher  court  and  the  magistrates 

WOLVEBHAMPTON  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  A;c. 

Hin  the  Show  not  included  a  Sunday  the  entries  would  have 

most  probably  been  heavier,  for  as  it  was  many  of  the  classes 

Jw^DJt  lightly  filled.     In  Oame  the  cup  went  to  a  fine  old 

Black  Bed  cook,  good  in  shape  and  head,  and  grand  in  carriage. 

Jfr*  M^ew  walked.ofl  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty,  but 

his  birds  were  so  bard  in  feather  and  glossy  from  good  condition, 

and  to  win  in  Game  these  points  must  be  observed.    In  Malay 

we  thought  the  winners  well  placed.    Of  BrahmcLt  the  first  hen 

WW  »  beauty,  and  exquisitely  marked.     The  cup  went  to  a . 

cockerel,  lar«e  in  body  and  good  in  colour.    The  first  hen  and 

first  pullet  must,  however,  have  run  him  dose  for  the  cup.    A 

very  lovely  pullet,  large  and  good  in  hackles,  won  the  cup  in 

Lightai    The  firsf  Light  cockerel  wae  a  weU-staading  bird,  and 

Iwffe  in  body.    We  certainly  thought,  taking  class  l^  class,  the 

liights  on  this  occa^on  surpassed  their  Dark  relatives.  Dorking§ 

were  good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  did  not  come  in  the  numbers 

they  should  have  done.    The  cup  went  to  old  Coloured,  a  nice 

pen,  where  the  hen  was  large  and  good  in  colour.    Of  Silver- 

Greys  every  pen  noticed.    In  Whites  the  first  hen  was  a  very 

good  one,  square  and  large.     Of  Cuckoos  the  three  pens  all 

belonged  to  one  ezhibiton    We  cannot  discern  why  this  variety 

has  not  more  admirers  if,  as  we  believe,  they  are  great  layers. 

Ooekim  were  simply  grand,  sll  colours  equally  good.    The  cup 

went  to  fine  old  Boffs,  lots  of  pens,  however^  prasing  on  them 

for  cup  hononnr,  but  we  liked  the  award.     Buff^  pullets  ;wero 

remarkaWe  for  good  colour,  aod  Partridges  for  pencilling.    We 

libed  the  winning  cockerels  v«ry  much  of  this  latter  cokmr,  and 

h«ww«feehed  their  owner  with  interest  advancing  until  he  here 

has  reached  the  top.    Whites  were  very  fine,  and  there  was 

reaUy  scarcely  anything  to  choose  between  the  third-prize  and 

the  very  highly  commended  pens.    Perhaps  the  latter  was  as 

good  as  the  second  or  third.    Blacks  were  CH»ital,  and  we  hail 

the  first*priae  owner's  arrival  with  pleasure.    Mr.  Darby's  bird 

was  splendid.     Houdana  were  very  few,  and  Orivew  were  also 

good  in  quaUty.     Of  Spanith  after  the  winnen  we  noticed 

nothing  remarkable.    The  winning  hens  were  good  in  face,  and 

nicely  shown.    PoUrndt  were  very  good :  most  splendid  Silvers 

firsts  grand  Golds  second,  and  admirable  Blacks  third,  with 

huge  crests.    Hamburgh*  made  m  nice  display.    The  winning 

Gold.pencUs  were  very  good,  stod  thepnUet  besmtlfuUy  pencilled. 

The  first  Gold-spangled  ooek  waea  grand  bird,  and  in  line  order. 

Game  J9«m«sm«  were  good,  and  in  the  Variety  class  »  pen  of 

•zoellent  Blacks  were  first.    In  the  Variety  class  Indian  Jungle* 

werefirsti  Black  Hamboif^heseoond,  good  in  style  and  colour,  and 

Cnekoo  Cochins  third,  good  SUkies,  La  Fldohe,  and  more  Blaek 

Hamfavrghe  being  highly  commended.    Tfie  Sale  classes  w^re 

hui0e.    Seme  of  the  birds  were  good,  but  sale  dasses  are  not 

whaA.they  need  to  be  for  bargains;  and  become  now  more  of  a 

lottery^  as  a<  Und  ci  finaU  to  a  show.    Ayleabnrvs  were  good, 

bnft^BMMW'itiU  beiiav;.th»  wla&iiig' pwa*  of  Bevna  betog^ 


first-class,  good  in  colonr  and  very  large.  In  the  Variety  Duek 
class  every  pen  nearly  was  worthy  of  note.  The  rare  Paradise 
Sbield  Drakes  of  Mr.  Serjeantson  were  first,  and  secured  much 
admiration.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  very  lustrous  and  good  pair  of 
Blacks,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  found  a  place  for  in 
the  prize  list. 

The  Pigwma  were  very  fair  in  quality.  Mr.  Yardley*s  Carriers 
fwd  Mr.  Pratt's  Pouters  were  all  good  birds  and  well  shown.  We 
liked  the  first  cook  in  Pouters  very  much.  He  was  long  in 
limb  and  good  in  colour.  A  good  Bed  Chequer  won  in  Ant- 
werps — a  usefal-looking  and  well-made  bird,  and  a  nice  Dun 
second.  Of  the  Fantails  the  three  winners  were  perfect  gems. 
Mr.  Serjeantson's  first  was  a  beauty  for  tail,  and  in  spotless 
feather.  The  Turbits  were  moderate— a  neat  Bed  second.  The 
Yellow  was  also  a  good  one.  In  the  Variety  class  were  good 
Blondinettes,  a  Fire  Pigeon,  and  some  fair  Magpies. 

M  *  r » hfw.  B,  €■  pt.  J .  Fiitrfl J  th,  Tptic  n  h  b1  1.  Ez  :ept  i  nff  tfto  \c  n  nurf  D  la<^k  Rrdtu 
— t'tK^^f^.-Jf  ftl  MAlLhew,  y,  D.  Hnlroe.  Aixe'***.  S,  D.  WttrJh  y.  l*:ciiiibur|rli, 
An^  pdrifiu.— t'oeJt  -Cu^i  amtl  t,  ;**  WftUtntW.   %,  W,  A  H*  Atl*nin,  a<^v>;tJ«.> .  i!  0, 

{^hr^wttnlen.  S,  O.  BauifM:  Kti^L-lej.  B,  J.  Hiuton  Wjinuinitar.  batfliifci,-^ 
liiiTk.-Cotk—l.  Hon.  Mi»  Duoglna  PeaLiirit^  Ptnrhyn  ijnUi?.  St,  1  V\  An-idHL 
8    Hit.  h    Vao  Siraribt^Dzee,  TtriU'DbAli   VicArMpe      //*".— I,  NewiilJujj  imd 

ertli  — Cnpi  I,  ADd  4,  Homofi  Ling^wuv^,  Cractna^.  V^  R.  P  rertiT*!.  B^i  J.  Lyon, 
Piiiiitt.  -  J.  MiewobAiTi  &  Mtuby.  %  Huriou  Lioiiwoosl.  K  J^  L^Uif  4,  J.  Biddlaj 
t<irm]tvj7h.iJ9,  LigM-t'oek^-^ifHoncdi  lAiignwii,  ti  Hh  K.  UarafulL  ^.  Mr«. 
A  Tndti.  Ayl'ihur^.  Hr at— L  3.  E}amtir*xilt  i,  I*".  Hr>libru«k.  S^  J.  mandwortli, 
(JbeJIruh-m.    VockerrU.-i,  P.  Uftlnifii,  H.U.h.  HortrnJL   S.  T.  A.  Ht-ui.    i,  W 

i,  w.  T<?dil,  ii(t^m,iHaM,—  ColouTedt  rxrtjii  titit'eT-iifty.—Cuii  alcI  I,  J  Wbl'e- 
t,  J.  Cni»plfit  Bj  W.  Biid^er,  Hilrer  (irrjr.-l»  W.  K*  t.  jun  »  NtfWarfc.  !I.  W.  W. 
Rautid'S.  0,  MiiB  PftBiej.  WkiU*  1.  A.  Lrnrby.  Sbruwuburj.  i,  K,  b»iiBler, 
8.  W  Barifftr  Cu^A^tKi,— i,Cijiiiii«.iRorDLilm"uib.  Pktbbuil.  t^ucmK  0Ni)'4ftp 
—  rmnrtwiun  flFPflf  liuif— Cnppud  i,W,  A,  Bui|:eji.  i^  Mrl  A  TirnJ4.  9  Mtl« 
A]J«ijpp,  bittdlp  H41I.  v^Kkerfit^—i,  Kirv  A  TindiiL  ^  ^vid  i^.  W.  A-  bam«lh, 
a<>i4iinwe]!L  Pufi^Ui.^l  i.ijd  I,  W,  A.  BlEidlfly.  EdgbaAUni.  ^,  W.  A,  BumeU, 
Erutrn  and  Parlt'id&f^ftatkfTffL^l,  Mr  a.  A,  Imd*!.  t„  K  TaiEJftri,  ^hlUibnrcli. 
8,  J  H,  4i>Dei.  Oo(k<fretM.  -  1  ad^  %  (f .  »brri£Dpb>D,  Lelfi  btrm  Bmcara  S,  J.  H, 
J.  ijp*.  Fiitirtt.—L  Mn*  A.  Tiaanl.  8,  ¥.  Btjunti  ,  ^tunmh  »,  J.  M.  Jopei, 
h'liitr  —  I,  Mi-a  A,  J  indji].  2,  J.  fiii>odw>if«h,  a.  W.  A.  Bci  aeli.  Mtaefe  ~1,  T.  f, 
Aiiio'JtLK  Gowjey  AluiLfit,  jE,  H.  IVriuy.  H,  A.  I>^iby-  Uoodanb— f?offc,^<,  B. 
B.  ^Vi^^>d.  t,  I .  *^.  Tflte.  8.  ».  W.  Thunm*  H  n,-h  W.  DriDj?.  %  R  W, 
TljoTiim.  a*  P.  at.  Jnba.  t'sivB-CdUiw -I.  Mri^.  (.-r^ipi  K,  Hup  C,  pAi-ker. 
SPiMUM.-ClMit.— I,  I),  af  MlUi  t,  iw.  JAtik»a.  5,  W.  WmaUwuua.  IftfB  -1  uid 
8,  Mr».  Alt«^pp.  a,  ,1.  B^rry,  Pde^j^ds,  1.  H.  A<Jlriu«P  ^  A.  &  hV.  U.  Hilrtifllar, 
8,  A.  iJarby  tUuBOROiiB,  -  Goi4itn-rpanifitd.^l,  t.  tiUken  mu.  i,  W. !»,  BvfcDb 
8,  4Hpt  AuTif;*l«v.  Siti!itrtjiamgi*d.—  i.H,¥fM%t  %,  i .  fr^^Viti.  A,  A.  fiUrJiug^t 
OijUirnprttciUtd—ltH^Th-iiuiftatL.  v,  R.  Hcki«s  8  P.  4  W,  > itirepU  .^iiPffw 
Pt!utiitd.  —  l,  H.  W,  Jlr&aewuil.  ^  ET.  W.  Md^iiGlI.  ».  H.  >>ii6t  f^AnTiiti.^ 
0(im*\-L  H.  Y.  Ardafib.  ^,  Mm*0.  F..  HmUer.  i.  w   Ad^m-i.    it^brigku.-i  md 

iM.  Lf  no.  B.  J*  W  LWtyd,  Anjf  othft  mri^  ly  -1,  W  H.  Sh*cJtieii»n.  ^,  >ir  J* 
H-Tfid,  ',  H+  B*  i^mHb.  VmiMtv  Oi-abh  —  I,  Mlj>ft  A.li  uH.>k4!  (in^liA  Jluj^JcJU 
ti  Kt-T.  W.  ScrJ«tnUud  (Bl«ek  HjtDi  bunt  his  H  T-  ^iptlen  {  rt^u  CixbiusL 
tSELLi^a  Ci^HA  —Brahmfvi,  Dorkin^t.  and  C<J€hirt4,-Gviik^—t,T^  LaWts  {litTm 
Br..btna«K  t,  l.  DatitU  (Batt  !>•  chm»>.  K.  K,  K  ttfrctviil  rPftMrtdpte  Oifoblrjuti 
4,  '  :i[it.  W.  iJATile  CLljfht  HrftJmiAB)  SxegpUnif  tirakvmt,  i^urkinffs-,  and 
C'  ••*.- Cock^—i, 'B  Jut-kftrm  (C^ti'it^i'UMirt)  :f,  .J.  YiiLeii  i.'^pMiiiHhr.  HyCf, 
C  iHLiijBifLfik  ^Ifttnburgbi).  4,  W.  C.  Pbiilipit.  If fn—i,  M^  b  i^A^t-T  f  ^-ptiiiahK 
8,  J.  i^^kton.  B,  J  H  WftUiuB  4.  U.  F.  I'opemiiD  iHlit«.k  UHinUarjjrtB]  itrak* 
ma4  J  U^rkinffB  or  Cock  i  tm  —He  n*  - 1 ,  H*  T-  m  1 1  mats  u  t  Uucbi  h  * )  ^  J  Kuu  k  { b»rk 
BrBhri.a«n  ^,  W  fV,  KutuidfEB{3tLTei^«bn41>i>rititig:f  t  i.  H..YiLnll«WBr-hmftdF, 
Duck  a.  —  A^Utburv^  —  ^*  X-  iicilloD.  t,  W.  aifUfu  w1i*wm,  8^  T.  K^B^-lay* 
Bou^ji  —  ]  AJid  -4^  W    Mvana.    tf.  F.  l>«  S.  kimwnim.    Ang  Other  parUtjf  —i,  £lar, 

|'iu»kN!^  -CdTTitTa.-L'ocic.—^  aLd  B,  H.  ViitJI^y,  RirmiPRbftm*  S,  E.  Collier* 
Hen     1  «d4  a»  H,  ViTdltfy,    a.  W.  11.  Jobna-n     Foukr*  -  6'tH:fc.-l,  a.  ADd  i.  H, 

—f'lurk  or  ti  ffi  —1,  W.  4  11»  AdADLii^  bevaHh'y.    i  nnA  1,  tt.  VtuuL^y.    Baib*  — 
Ct-  k   .r  Hfn  —1,  4.  mud  »,  tl,  Yftrdlw;,    DruQooni^-CocK  or  Hen  — i*  W.  ^t■utll, 
8        i        !      Woo  a,    SSwrt/fK^d  AntwfTpt.    CW*  or  JJm.—^  H.  O.  lit^ugk. 
a,  '  y,  a.U  Gamrm.    lAHiffftKed—CiKk^rHtn.    l,i^,t}ato.tin.  t.t.tim 

St  .J,Y>L|MJk4>y.    Fmi^iic— CVfc  or  iJ«n.-J,H«r  W.  >erjcaiitaii'Q,  tiur- 

m;...   ...j.    5?,  E^A,  SeiK    J<i,J.  K  Lotrei^ldtfa.    -fa'obiru -L'otk  or  UeH.— 

1  fceoi  ^.  K.  A.  Hcalfi.  9,  W.  T,  Bre'tdtn.  TuTbitt^^Gaiik  or  Men.— I  mini  W.  H  A* 
SenJ-.  :;,  K  sburrod.  Entjiish  Oatt  -Cotk  or  Hm.  I,  £i  Wu-tdi,  ^,  T.  CJiff. 
8,  Wurd  a  Rbodas.  Nunt.-CucK  or  IIi;n—  ,E.  a.  S«*1«.  3.  Uisi  A.  Urook«. 
8,  P.  Hlode.  Any  other  varUty.-Cock  or  Hen.— I  and  1,  H.  Tardley.  8,  B.  A. 
8«ide.    Saixjho  Oxjjii.— <7aeAr  or  Hen  - 1  and  i,  H.  Yiurdiej.   8,  B.  collier. 

Judges.  — Poultry  and  Pigeon*  :  Mr.  Hewitt,  Sparkbrooki 
Birmiogham ;  Mr.  Teebay,  Falwood,  Preston ;  Mr.  J.  Dixon^ 
North  Park,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  H.  Allsop,  Birmingham. 


MAIDSTONB  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  &o. 
Wn  regret  that  this  Show  is  at  present  oonflned  to  the  oonnb^ 
of  Eeot,  and  we  hope  by  another  year  that  this  Bxfaibition  will, 
like  its  neighbour  at  Ganterbniy,  be  open  to  oatsiders  within  at 
least  a^  oertain  radios.  Dorkmgs  are  generally  the  j^iee  de 
resistance  at  most  Kentish  shows,  hot  here  the  quality  and 
quantity  was  not  up  to  the  Kentish  standard.  The  Golonred 
hen  in  the  onp  pen  was  a  very  good  bird.  Silver- Greys  need  no 
notice ;  and  whites,  except  the  first  and  second  pens,  were  only 
an  average  ooUeotion.  The  second  pair  were  very  dear  in  colour 
and  smart,  but  certainly  small.  In  Coehine  the  cop  went  to 
good  Buffs ;  second  also  a  very  good  pen  for  colour,  but  the 
pullet  not  quite  heavily  fesithered  enough.  In  the  next  class  m 
good  pair  of  Whites  were  first,  the  hen  very  ROod ;  second  fair 
White's;  and  third  only  moderate  Blacks.  fi^panitA  were  poor 
and  Brahmae  were  modersAe.  Lights  were  better,  aod  the  priae 
pens  were  all  excellent.  We  were  glad  to  find  Miss  Halefl 
winning  again.  The  oop  puUst  was  a  beauty,  and  the  second 
not  far  from  her  in  quality,    gome  were  esi^ally  remarkable 


hsikDg  I  for  tha  PUe«  of  Mr.  Fit»>He9rbwt«    They  were  lent  in  beantif nl 
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bloom  ftad  coDdition.  Bkok  Beds  had  to  compete  with  Dack- 
wings ;  they  won  first,  however,  and  good  they  were.  Of  Ham- 
burghs  the  Pencilled  were  the  best.  A  neat  pair  of  Golds  won 
the  oup,  Silvers  being  second ;  while  in  Spangles  Gold  were  first 
again  and  Silvers  second.  Of  Houdans  the  cap  pen  was  really 
a  bijon,  and  we  congratulate  their  owner  on  possessing  them. 
Mrs.  Vallanoe  had  a  wonderfully  good  hen,  ana  so,  too,  was  this 
lady's  highly  commended  pen.  In  Orevea  we  liked  the  highly 
commended  pen  of  Mr.  Dring's  next  best  to  the  first-prize  pair. 
The  winners  were  good  in  cofoor  and  fair  in  size.  In  the  Variety 
class  Silkies  were  first.  The  cockerel  we  believe  was  the  same 
bird  as  won  first  at  the  Alexandra  and  there  claimed ;  second 
moderate  Black  Hamborghs,  and  third  food  La  Fldohe.  Bantams 
were  capital,  the  Game  breeds  and  the  Variety  class  as  well. 
A  good  pen  was,  we  learn,  disqnalified  for  plncking,  becaase 
their  owner  wss  one  of  those  foolish  ones  wno  '*  cannot  leave 
well  alone.''  Waterfowl  were  good,  Aylesborys  being  capital 
and  Bonens  well  judged  and  good  in  colour.  In  the  Variety 
class  Carolines  were  first  and  third,  and  Pintails  second.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  this  class  looking  up  here,  for  often  it 
has  been  quite  deserted.  Oeese  and  Turkeys  were  admirable. 
The  Sale  classes  were  moderate,  and  the  winners  call  for  no 
notice. 

Pigeons.~~ln  Carriers  a  Black  of  ordinary  qualities  won.  In 
Pouters  a  pretty  Bed  was  first,  and  a  middling  Yellow  second. 
Fantails  were  very  good,  and  a  charming  pen  of  Whites  won 
first.  Tumblers  and  Trumpeters  were  miserable.  Jacobins 
made  a  better  class,  but  we  venture  to  advise  our  Kentish 
Pigeon  friends  to  get  some  new  blood  in  their  lofts.  Homing 
Antwerps  were  fair,  and  in  the  Variety  class  a  nice  pen  of  Barbs, 
very  fair  in  head  and  eyes,  were  first,  and  pretty  Swallows 
second.    The  prize  awards  were  :— 

mivwr^OTtY.^l  jiiitj  g*  k\  Cheeni'inftP.  fi.  J-  Bimldftitr.  WhiU.--l  lUid  Cu&  Mt». 
W,  Itrfttford.  %  R,  A.  B<tl#i»(er-  a,  Major  W.  Pliimm*r  Cctcmni^— finJf  *r 
^fnnniRun,— L  C&i?,  uid  9»  O.  D^wk«r.  i.  Mm.  A.  OliriAtr,  ^m^  otfur  cokar, 
^h  It  A*  BoI»Bi*r.  a.  R.  9.  f  J»rt*.  C.  ^tiii  E.  V»n»i.  »FjLX]ftS.-i3J'j''tr,— 
]  ind  \  J.  Friticia.  %  A,  Mftrchmt  BftAtmiB.-fJiiFjf.— i  auiI  Cap.  Mis*  K  a 
Sbiatcr.  %  ^%  J&i!«vb.  S,  J.  K.  Law t)] or.  Uffht.^i,  Cuf)^,  vfid  t,  Ch|pt.  W.  tiAvUle. 
S^HiAi  HaIcAh  O  a  vk.— ^roir-n  J^4j.—  L,  F.  WftTd».  K  tnd  &,  J  J«kes.  tiles, 
— Ij  Cup.  a.  mud  t.  G.  H.  Kill!  H*»rbert.  A  ^rv  othtr  patittv  — T,  O.  H.  Pili-Hi>jhtTt. 
t,B.  alee.  B,  ^«n»a  k  £JJiott.  Hiitituiifiiii  -^flo^d  of  Sihtr-fpanplfd. -i .  B. 
Nortoxi,  %J.K  L*wtliPf .  g.  J,  B,  SUter.  Gi>id  t>r  Biiiftf'PfneUltd.^1.  top, 
and  8.  Q.  Do«  k^F,  4«  B.  Norton,  Fxtrfe  a^  H.  Wliltti.  HtJCiUAWft,— \  Cop,  nni)  S, 
W.  Vripg.  3.  MfH,  VullmDce.   Cret*  CVeubb.— I,  Ml^a  A,  ShirjN  *.  ».  Nipjihi^iit. 

Dring.    BAjrrjHi.-l^amif.-l  ud  R,  W»  B,  Uar^h,    9,  F,  Wftrdt.    Not  Gtimf.— 

lK.ait.-AvS^*hurv,-l  »nd  %  W,  Jaoob.  I.  ¥,  k,  ArWr.  Rut**]i,"1,  P.  Cbtei*. 
IB  til,  %  F,  W»diL  8.  C.  EAbjMfTe.  Jtn.^  otHfrparitiv,—!.  F.  GbMavniJi.  f,  Q. 
Dfiiffecr.  Bi,  L>  G-  Mnrfvll,  Oksik  —  1,  G.  H.  FUz-Bortifirt.  %  Mr*.  T.  Pcvwvll. 
S^  Mra,  W.  Stnlford.     TTrkEnt— 1,  F,  WkriTfl.     %  G.  Uowker.    h,  Mn.  W. 

R*  W.  Wbltfr,  hent  or  pMcki.—t,  Ct^pL  W,  &A^Ie.  %  K,  Ch«ti^tm*ii.  9,  T. 
apod  win. 

Pto^rm^-^CarHefM  ^1  and  L  G^  B.  Kutt,  2.  J.  Chaodlcr.  P*^trtt.—^,  % 
and  8.  G.  H.  N«ti  Famtailt.-^liW.  0Hd#.  %  MB^ter  Q.  B,  Dovrkf^.  S.  Mn. 
Hftvlejr.  rutni'irrt.— 1  and  l«  bq  tvttrds.  &.  P.  F.  Lftbdotler*  ?>umprttfr». 
— 1«  Q*  A.  BeoT^t.  9  Aod  in  DO  i^wurdf.  Jdaco&mi,— l^  P,  Rionljitii.  9,  B. 
,<Ioodv|ii,  9,  |>,  F.  Lan^TKiter,  ^om^jif^  Jfifirmu^— 1^  &■  I>TiTri.Dt.  £,  B. 
l^itiiTctDd.  i,  W.  i,  Manli.  Jn]/  othtr  Variety ^"i,  G.  H.  Nati.  S.  W. 
Slnmicindfl.     9,  E<  Bofte.     Srllittif  Cl^iM,-}.  J.   ChuadJvr^     X,  U.  tfuidfQid. 

Bapbiti^—  Lov-rared.-^Jj  T,  Wood.  jinn,  t,  Q.  H.  Kalt.  ^fnidliivan-— 1,  G.  W. 
Grf  cbfailL    9>  W.  S.  MoncltuD.    ;Sf^i'rr^t?yry,— 1.  H.  B^rliain.     S.  G.  H.  Natt 

1,  B.  A.  Bi'lfi*i*T.    3.  U»  FftakhuTBt,    Meiting  Ciaft.^l  vid i, Q.  IL  KlilU 

JuDOB.— Mr.  Teebay. 


THE  JACOBIN. 


'  I HAVB  been  so  exceedingly  basy  that  I  have  not  had  time  to 
notice  the  remarks  of  **  wiltshibb  Bbctob,"  attached  to  the 
engraving  of  a  Jacobin  of  110  years  ago  (No.  767,  page  621),  and 
after  reading  them  I  felt  ihey  required  some  notice  from  me, 
especially  as  I  differ  widely  with  nim  in  what  he  writes.  Nor 
does  he,  I  think,  display  nis  nsnal  oonrteons  manner  therein 
when  he  savs,  "  Old  men  think  what  passed  in  the  youth  the 
best,  in  ola  age  the  past  is  idealised."  I  am  an  old  fander, 
though  as  yet  not  such  a  very  old  man.  And  he  says  further 
that  truth  las  usual  lies  in  the  middle  path.  I  never  knew 
that  such  was  usual,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  applies  in  this  case. 

He  says,  "  There  have  been  changes  in  the  fancy.  The  Turbit. 
for  instance,  was  first  plain-headed,  then  shell-arowned,  and 
lastly,  as  now,  i>ointheaded."  For  over  forty  years  the  proper 
Turbit  had  a  point  head,  plain  heads  were  reokoned  wrong,  and 
it  was  only  about  twenty  years  ago  that  the  shell  head  came  into 
vogue,  and  the  point  fanciers  then  contended  that  they  were 
right,  and  I  am  very  greatly  surprised  that  "Wiltshibb 
Bbctob  "  should  state  that  the  point  is  new,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
provoke,  more  than  a  smile  from  all  old  Turbit  fanciers.  The 
Turbits  have  not  varied  in  this  respect  during  my  remem- 
brance, and  I  am  and  have  been  a  Turbit  fander.  So  this  does 
not  bear  on  the  Jacobin  question. 

As  regards  the  English  and  Fordgn  0  wis,  their  points  are 
exactly  the  same,  only  one  is  larger  than  the  other.  As  regards 
the  English  Trumpeter,  it  was  predsely  the  same  in  every 
point  as  the  Foreign,  rose,  turn  crown,  mottle,  feathering  of  the 
eet,  as  the  one  sow  called  Foreign— >no  pointi  of  diflerenoe.    I 


had  Trumpeters  that  were  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  imported 
birds,  in  fact  rather  neater.  The  feathers  on  their  len  were 
by  measurement  6i  inches,  the  colour  dense  black  wita  ffood 
mottling.  iThey  were  never  beaten  when  shown,  and  their 
points  were  just  the  same  as  those  shown  now  as  Foreign; 
therefore  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Jacobin  controversy,  for 
the  modem  so-called  Jacobin  does  not  possess  any  of  the  poin&s 
of  the  true  Jacobin.  The  true  should  have  hock,  chain,  and 
tippet,  this  last  was  the  part  that  laid  over  the  shoulders.  The 
things  shown  now  in  the  Jacobin  classes  lack  all  the  beautiful 
curves  and  grace  of  the  true  bird. 

"Wiltshibb  Bbctob"  also  says,  "If  the  minority  wish  to 
revive  the  old  type  let  them  offer  prizes."  This  is  not  at  all  a 
courteous  way  of  meeting  the  question.  There  is  the  true  Jacobin 
as  the  points  were  laid  dowuj  and  fanciful  judges  have  thought 
proper  to  award  prises  to  birds  not  possessing  those  points, 
and  thereby  done  the  true  breed  an  injury.  Let  them  call 
the  modem  things  what  they  like,  and  have  classes  for  them, 
but  they  cannot  in  justice  give  them  prizes  as  Jacobins.  At 
Birmingham  I  have  met  several  old  fanciers,  and  they  said  that 
they  regretted  exceedingly  the  present  style  of  breed,  and  one 
in  parucular  said  he  was  obliged  to  breed  to  that  st^le,  «■ 
certain  persons  judging  would  not  look  at  the  true  Jacobin. 

I  do  not  see  where  the  "  Wiltshibb  Bbotob's  "  toleration  is 
when  he  says  "  Let  them  offer  prizes,  &c."  However,  to  the 
point.  As  I  find  it  is  the  wish  of  very  many  fanciers  that  the 
bird  called  a  Jacobin  should  be  judged  to  the  true  pdnts,  I  give 
notice  that  wherever  I  act  as  Judge  I  shall  judge  according  to 
the  trae  standard,  and  I  hold  that  white  thighs  are  a  dia- 
qualiflcation.  Not  only  shall  I  so  judpe,  but  I  am  told  by 
more  than  one  of  our  best  judges  that  it  is  their  intention  to  do 
so  likewise.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  names,  but  I  am  very 


subject,  and  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  oontinoe 
the  oontroversy  further,  and  I  qidte  agree  with  all  Mr.  lire  said 
in  his  last  letter,  "  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  troe 
Jacobin  and  the  modem  thing  so  oalled."— Ha] 


-Habbisoh  Wbib. 


LOKDONDEBBY  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  fto. 

This  was  held  on  the  25th  and  ddth  of  January.    The  awaids 
are  as  follows : — 


Bbahmas.— Dork.— Coo*.— 1  and  t»W.  O.  MvlUsan,  BtffMk.  H«iw-1  and 
-i«dal.  H.  J.  M'Bride,  GUford.  S,  W.  O.  MvUisaB.  LI9M.-C0ea1.-4,  T.  A. 
B<md.  LoBdondernr.  1,  B.  T.  HerdniMi.  8tr»baiie  Hm.— 1  sod  S,  T.  A.  Bond. 
GoGHni*.— Oodt— 1  and  m«dal,  F.  Bob«rtaon.  B«lfML  %  M.  Mahoay.    Bm.— 


1  asd  1.  F.  BobMrtaon.  Doumroa.— Coeft.— 1,  B«t.  W.  Major,  MoHlla  Baolorj. 
S,  B.  T.  Hordmaa.  Hem— 1,  J.  Barlow,  Caatldknook.  ll  B.  T.  HartaiaB. 
SrAwtaB.— <7oek.— 1  and  medal.  A.  O.  Jowau,  Dcnrr.  r.  W.  O.  MaUigan.   Jbm.— 


1  and  modal.  W.  a.  MoIUfaa.  S,  J.  il  A IC  tf .  emytt.  l^arrj. '  FaBmnL-CoeJk.— 

HtoiaaBV.   l,F.WataoB,'       '^  ^     -- 

S, F.  wataoa.Lu«ui( __ _ 

Maodonald,BaUyanet(OoUlon.poiieUlod).  illlML.D.Smjrth(Blaok).  ^ams. 


I.B.  T.  Hordman  (Hoa^an^  1,  F.  Wataon,  jwLIUl  FUteho).   flen— L  B.  T. 
Herdmaa  (Hondaii).   S,F.  Wataoa,LarfaBjLaFlooho).    HAVBUBOBa.— \B.  A. 


•.-1.  D.  SnUlTaa  (Liffht  Brahma).   1.  W.  O.  MalUfaa.   I.  T.  A. 

.-Jyle•^1tr«.-l,  F.  BoWtaon,  Bok aat.  l.W.SImp«m.   Boim». 

-1  and  modaL  W.  O.  Mollisaa.  S,W.8impaoB.  ^ity  oaervaHely-l,B«T.8. 
A.  Branaa.  Cfcrafhton.  %  A.  B.  Stewart.  TnazBTa.— 1,  W.  Blmpaoa.  1,  B. 
L7la.Dorr7.   OBxaa.— 1.8.  IC  Moon,  Dorrr.  L^W.  Slmpaon. 

PiOBoiii.— Corriert.— Coeft  or  Hen.— 1  and  1,  W.  A.  P.  MontcoaBorf.  Poatera. 
—1  and  %  J.  H.  Hatehlaaon.  Borte.- Coe*  or  Hotu-l  and  S,  W.  A.  P.  Movt- 
iromory.  Tvmhler$,—Cock  or  Hem— L  W.  A.  P.  MoBtapmo^.  I,  B.  B.  Laoaa. 
JoeoMiie.— Coeft  or  Henw— 1  and  %  J.  Pypar.  FmmkuU.-<foek  or  B^n^-l,  A. 
Coraeadflo.   ^  M.  F.  Smyth.   Att^  othtr  voKely.-l.  W.  O.  Honry.   S.  T.  A. 


Caob  BiBDa.-B^  or  Pais  Yellow.  -  Cock  or  Hon.  - 1.  M.  F.  Smyth.  L  W. 
K.  Mmka,  Dark  liUcw  or  JoHqus.-Coek  or  Hen.-!.  G.  A.  Fmyth.  %  B.  Baa. 
Any  other  eoloar  or  varUty.—Ooek  or  Hen.— 1,  M.  F.  Sn^th.  1.  B.  Buna. 
7ottfv.-l,M. F.Smyth.  S,  A.  J. M'Rinlay.  JiriJe>.-l,W.  K.  MttriU.  I.W.  8. 
MitehoU.  BHi<«fcB{nli.-l. M.F.Smyth. I, O.Wataon.  WoroignSMs, Parrots, 
Parroqusts,  Ooekatoos,  ^fc-l.  Mra.  T.  A.  Bond.  1^  J.  W.  Corhett.  ^ny  otkor 
vaHely.-l,Mra.B.Boa.   I, M. F.Smyth. 

JunoB.— 0.  F.  Staonton,  Bsq. 


NATIONAL  PBBISTBBONIO  SOCIETT. 
Thb  Society's  meeting  was  held  at  the  OivBtal  Palaoe. 
Of  Carriers  Mr.  Hedley's  birds,  eighteen  m  number,  were  the 
majority  of  last  year,  with  long  straight-boned  beaks,  well  set. 
The  skull  lone  and  flat  gave  the  birds  that  unmistakeable  look 
of  high  breeding  which  even  the  tyro  cannot  but  notioe.    Mr. 
Heritage  made  an  excellent  display  of  twenty  birds  full  of  con- 
dition, with  sleek  raven  feathers  and  beautiful  in  the  outline 
that  sweeps  from  the  skull  to  the  extremity  of  the  wings  and 
,  tail— the  line  of  beauly  for  the  artist.    Mr.  Hodgson  showed  two 
:  good  birds,  but  we  mksed  the  Blaoks,  the  Duns,  and  the  Bluee 
of  an  old  enthusiastio  member,  Mr.  Ord,  whom  we  regret  to  say 
iUness  detained  at  home.   The  Carriers  of  Mr.  Eeeler,  especially 
a  young  Black  hen,  we  much  admired.    Mr.  FelthMn  as  usual 
made  a  good  display,  as  did  Mr.  Pratt.    Mr.  Crisp  a£forded  us 
the  treat  of  a  pen  of  Whites ;  one  hen  was  remarkably  good. 
He  will  persevere,  we  hone,  and  flU  up  e  sap  in  oar  Canier 
He  alio  eihJMtea  Duns,  Blaoks,  end  some  good  Blme. 


T9hrataj  8, 1876.  ] 
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Mr.  Cacksey,  a  young  member  of  the  Society,  htm  already  made 
bis  mark.  A  matured  Black  cock  was  a  magnifloent  bird.  Mr. 
Sgiiaw  sent  four  birds  mstainiDg  tbe  reputation  of  the  Fly- 
mouth  strain.  This  gentleman's  birds  are  never  absent  from 
these  annual  grand  shows,  and  always  delight  fanciers.  GoL 
Hassard's  birds  were,  as  usual,  gcod ;  we  especially  looked  on 
some  young  Blues  and  Silyisrs,  and  they  may  not  oe  so  highly 
oorxect  in  all  points  as  Blacks  and  Duns,  but  tibey  at  once 
arrested  attention  to  their  slender  and  graceful  properties. 

Of  Pouters  we  counted  twent]r-one  birds  all  of  great  merit, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gill.  Bspecially  we  noted  a  superb  Yellow 
cock.  In  contrast  to  it  stood  a  black  hen  of  highest  worth  to 
a  fancier,  together  with  Blues,  winners  of  many  prizes,  and  Beds 
of  the  highest  merit.  Mr.  GiU  would  alone  have  contributed  an 
excellent  show  Mr.  Holloway  sent  four  good  Whites,  including 
a  cock  of  remarkably  narrow  girth,  of  fine  shape  and  propor- 
tions throughout.  Next  are  Mr.  Combe's  Pouters,  fourteen  in 
number,  also  good,  yet  amongst  them  a  conspicuously  fine  Bed 
cock.  Capt.  Norman  Hill's  birds  show  the  quality  that  holds 
its  own  in  competition  and  wins  high  positions  at  the  greatest 
of  all  Pouter  exhibitions— Edinburgh,  we  were  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  most,  the  champion  Blue  or  Black  cock.  It.  is  a  treat 
to  look  upon  either. 

The  Homing  birds  or  Antwerps  mustered  welL  Mr.  Gamon 
sent  eight  Long>faoed  show  Antwerps  of  yarious  colours,  in  form 
symmetrical  and  powerful,  and  eight  Short-faced  birds  perfect  in 
head  and  beak.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  showed  a  pen  of  fourwen  Blue 
Chequers  that  looked  every  inch  flyers.  Mr.  Theobald  who  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  sent  two  pens  of  Antwerps,  beautiful 
in  colour,  in  markings,  and  in  shape. 

Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  fifteen  Carriers,  some  excellent  birds.  A 
most  interesting  pen  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Hives,  Bed  Mottled 
Scanderoons,  characteristic  in  shape  of  head  and  beak,  and  of 
a  deep  rich  red.  He  also  sent  Jacobins— White,  Blue,  and 
Self-coloured  Blacks.  Near  them  were  Mr.  Pratt's  Barba  and 
a  second  contingent  from  the  loft  of  Mr.  Combe,  Black  and 
Yellow  Jacobins,  Yellow  Baldheads,  Black  Turbits,  and  Blue 
Owls. 

We  next  proceed  to  a  oirde  formed  by  the  handsome  and  uni- 
form mahogany  pens  of  the  Society,  arranged  around  the 
fountain  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Palace.  First  was  a 
pen  tenanted  by  a  very  excellent  and  rare  collection  ol  Tumblers 
shown  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Bochdale,  including  Beards,  some  of 
the  best  ever  seen,  Black  Mottles,  well  marked,  dolphin-eved, 
with  good  carriage,  head  and  beak..  Mr.  H.  Johnson's  eight 
Almond  hens  were  all  of  a  good  rich  ground  colour.  Mr.  Jayne's 
contribution  —  eighty  birds — was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Agates,  Kites,  Yellows,  Almonds,  in  all  dcffreea  of  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  colour  here  greeted  the  eye.  Mr.  Merck  (President) 
exhibited  Almonds  (ten)  all  of  food  colour.  More  especially  dia 
we  notice  four  Almond  hens,  tne  ilUe  amongst  the  Almonds  of 
our  day.  Mr.  Heritage's  pen  contained  Agates,  Almonds,  and 
Splashes  of  high  merit. 

This  show  afforded  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  second  pen  of 
Blcok  Mottles,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henning,  a  comparatively 
-ouog  fancier  who  has  stepped  into  the  foremost  rank.  His 
Qack  Mottles  were  charming  birds.  We  much  doubt  if  any 
better  have  been  viewed  since  those  so  wonderiuUy  good  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  nearly  bewildered  the  olier  fanciers.  We  hope  such 
a  pen  of  birds  will  be  an  annual  treat  to  fan^rs.  The  same 
gentleman's  Almonds  (twelve)  were  exceptionally  good. 

Next  was  a  nen  of  very  good  Black  Beards,  some  of  them  really 
excellent  in  aJl  points.  Sach  specimens  of  this  now  very  rare 
variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  South  (Vice-President),  who  also 
owns  a  pen  of  dean- cut,  good- conditioned  Baldheads.  Bald- 
lieads--Blue,  Black,  Bed,  and  Yellow— were  a  pretty  group 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sprunt,  who  showed  also  Ydlow,  £lver, 
and  Blue  Owls  of  excellent  colour.  We  now  arrived  at  the  pen 
of  Powdered  Silvers  shown  by  Mr.  BsquiUnt.  Beautiful  birds, 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  loft  of  so  renowned  a  fancier. 
English  Owls  were  afso  shown  bv  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Schweitzer, 
amongst  them  some  first-rate  birds.  A  pen  of  Blondinettes— a 
most  pretty  variety— was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Schweitser.  His 
twelve  African  Owls— White,  Black,  and  Mauve-tailed- were 

Sims.  Mr.  Stevenson  also  had  a  nice  pen  of  this  charming 
ough  delicate  variety.  Next  were  ten  of  Mr.  Hedley's  noted 
Barbs  of  the  most  highly-bred  type,  then  the  like  number  of 
Mr.  Heritage's  stock,  and  twelve  of.  Mr.  Jones's.  Worthy 
neighbours. 

We  were  next  among  the  Torbits  viewing  a  fine  pen  of  twelve 
Yellows,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  very  good  in  colour; 
and  in  contrast  to  them  Mr.  Taylor  showed  alongside  eight  Black 
Turbits  of  a  quality  seldom  seen.  Next  were  the  Blue  and  Silver 
Turbits  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  To  represent  the  Bed  Turbits  Mr. 
South  filled  a  pen  with  twelve  birds  of  very  grand  colour,  good  in 
markings,  and  of  fine  flhajpe.  Blue  and  Silver  Homings,  exoel- 
lent  birds,  were  shown.  That  popular  and  showy  bird  the  Fan- 
tail  was  well  represented,  Messrs.  Maynard  and  v. D.  M. having 
two  pens  of  birds  with  good  tails  and  carriage.  A  gathering  of 
many  kinds  of  Toy  Pigeons  as  usnal  came  m>m  the  loft  of  Mr. 
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Vander  Meersoh— viz ,  Trumpeters,  Pigmv  Pouters,  Swallows, 
Spots,  Magpies,  together  with  a  pen  of  twelve  White  Jaoobins— 
an  unusuu  sight. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  Dragoons.  Not  so  numerous 
as  in  some  former  years,  yet  a  ooUeetion  noticeable  from  the 
names  of  rising  fanciers  coming  into  notice  by  a  display  of  pro- 
mising birds.  Mr.  Sargent  showed  only  for  a  second  time.  He 
has  not  been  idle  during  the  past  year,  and  had  some  good  Beds 
and  Yellows.  Mr.  Thomas  also  could  boast  of  his  pen,  for  in 
it  were  specimens  of  exceedingly  good  birds.  The  older  Dra- 
goon fanciers  were  not  absent.  Of  Silvers  and  Blues  there  were 
eighteen  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  (Secretary)  birds  that  hold  their 
ground  well  in  competition.  Mr.  Batty  also  showed  Yellows 
and  Beds ;  Mr.  Thomas,  Blues.  A  pair  of  pretty  Cumulets  were 
penned  by  Capt.  Hill.  Pigmy  Pouters  by  Mr.  Hives.  Magpies 
very  good  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

It  remains  but  to  comment  on  the  show  of  Jacobins,  at 
present  so  fashionable  a  variety  and  in  which  the  Society 
showed  great  strensth.  Mr.  Hardy's  contribution  of  Yellows, 
Beds,  Turbits,  and  Mottles  was  excellent;  good  in  style,  close- 
ness of,  frill  and  mane.  Of  Mr.  Boyd's  twenty-four  magnificent 
specimens  we  cannot  write  as  they  deserve.  They  should  have 
been  gazed  upon  by  the  Jacobin  fancier  if  he  travelled  far  to 
do  so.  In  his  pens  were  grouped  the  most  noted  birds  in  Eng- 
luid,  and  a  stud  we  venture  to  say  not  approached  in  quality  by 
any  of  the  more  modem  fanciers,  for  Mr.  Boyd's  love  of  Jaco- 
bins date  from  years  ago.  The  prize  Yellow  cocks  were  there; 
that  gem  of  neatness  the  noted  little  Bed  hen,  type  of  perfeo- 
tion ;  Bed  cook  with  exuberanoe  of  frill  feathers,  among  which 
are  interspersed  long  silken  threads  of  the  softest  texture.  Half- 
a-dozen  Bed  Jacobins  were  sent  by  Mr.  Easten;  very  pretty,  neat, 
dose-hooded  birds.  Mr.  Easten's  Jacobins  are  well  known  by 
visitors  to  the  nand  shows,  and  on  this  occasion  they  well 
sustained  his  high  repute.  Of  Jacobins,  a  stud  of  ten  Yellows 
in  Mr.  Bull's  pen,  we  observed  many  an  old  Pigeon-lover  exa- 
mining with  approving  glances.  They  were  large- frilled,  round- 
headed,  down-beaked.  They  well  merited  all  the  attention  they 
attracted.  Our  description  of  this  formidable  array  of  Pigeons 
doses  with  the  notice  of  a  pen  of  fourteen  Bed  Jacobins,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Batty,  who  now  appears  to  have  divided  his 
care  between  his  old  strain  of  Yellow  Dragoons  and  this  variety. 
We  wish  him  as  much  success  in  the  latter  as  he  has  achieved 
in  the  former. 

AMEBIGAN  HONEY  BOXES. 
«  WBiLT !  are  you,  too,  going  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  evi- 
dence in  support  of  your  system  of  bee-keeping  ?  "    No,  if  bee- 


keeping in  Great  Britain  cannot  stand  on  its  own  legs,  I  shall 

LP  bv  American  props,    if  we  have 

much  to  learn  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  learn  it  from  our  cousins 


on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  they  have  their  own 
warmer  climate,  and  will  manage  bees  as  beet  they  can.  From 
reading  American  books  I  have  come  to  the  condusion  that  the 
practical  bee-keepers  of  this  countrv  will  never  fill  their  honey 
pots  by  copying  the  American  praoace. 

We  nave  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  smaU  boxes  or  Bnpers 
of  honeycomb  which  are  so  easily  sold  in  American  dties.  These 
boxes  afe  said  to  hold  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  honeycomb.  A 
gentleman  in  this  locality  brought  one  of  these  American  boxes 
for  me  to  look  at  latdy.  It  had  come  from  America  with  honey 
in  it,  but  was  empty  when  it  came  here.  It  is  very  simply  and 
cheaply  made.  The  top,  ends,  and  bottom  are  of  wood,  not 
quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  are  of  thin  glaes.  It 
measures  6  inches  long,  5  inches  deep,  and  2  inches  w[de— just 
wide  enough  for  one  comb.  On  the  top  of  the  box  was  a  large  black 
paper  label  with  the  fdlowing  inscription  in  golden  letters  :— 


CHOICS 

WHITE  CLOVBB  HONEY, 

from  the  Apiaries  of 

J.  H.  Mabse,  Sharon,  Vt. 

Honey  put  up  in  any  $tyle  denred, 
WholetaU  and  retail. 


Well,  here  is  evidence  of  Americans  going  ahead.  Here  is  a 
box  filled  by  American  bees,  sold  in  Boston,  shipped  to  England, 
and  emptied  at  Manchester.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  box,  and 
as  it  was  smeared  with  honey  which  had  run  from  the  oombs, 
I  scraped  the  glass  and  wood  with  a  view  to  taste  Amerioan 
honey.  I  gathered  about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  it,  which  did  not 
appear  or  taste  like  English  clover  honey.  If  it  was  not  sugar 
syrup  I  never  saw  or  tasted  anything  so  like  it.  I  could  not 
obtain  a  smack  of  honey  from  it.  And  the  combs  that  adhered 
to  the  wood  and  glass  were  very  much  whiter  than  the  combs 
made  in  this  country  from  clever  honey. 
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I  riiall  tv7  Um  niiU.bDK  ■jwtoiu  tlrii  year,  noir  wl«fa  »  vlvw  to 
proflt,  but  to  And  out  how  mmaj  mn  m  obtained  from  one 
Btook  hive  in  a  seeioD.  U  the  eeason  be  a  favonrable  one  for 
hm^-ffatbering,  the  experiment  will,  I  think,  be  both  intenat- 
inc  and  inttraoliire ;  and  the  readers  of  thie  Joamal  willhave 
ft  rail  aooonnt  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  aeaaon.  Whaterer  number 
be  flUed  they  will  contain  nothing  bnt  pnre  honey  gathered  by 
tho  beei  from  field  flowerid— A.  Pittiobbw. 


THB  W0NDBB8  OF  A  BBE  HIYB.— No.  4. 

AcooBDZMo  to  Walker'a  Dictionary  "a  drone  is  an  idler  or 
■Inggard ;  a  bee  whioh  makea  no  honey."  Drone  bees  are  twenty^ 
fonr  dajpB  in  their  cells,  and  are  bom  amid  an  aotive  oomma- 
nity  without  receiving  any  attention.  Their  introdnetion  to 
the  world  is  without  pageant^  and  daring  their  livea  they  merit 
and  receive  but  little  patronage.  They  are  olnmsy  unmannerly 
oreatnrea,  and  qnite  inoapable  of  ooltnre  or  improvement.  Their 
great  oharaotcristio  la  lasioeas— droniahneaa  in  early  life  and 
droniahneaa  to  the  end.  They  bare  no  inclination  for  a  Ufa  of 
aotiviiy  and  naefoloeaa,  and  seem  to  take  no  intereal  in  Ihe 
welfare  of  the  oommnnity  of  which  they  form  a  part 

Knowing  aa  I  do  the  gloomy  fatwe  they  have  before  iiiemi 
tlieir  early  doom  and  anfff ring,  aorrowfol  end,  I  can  nevor  view 
drone  life  without  being  toached  with  a  degree  of  aympathy  and 
■orrow.  Thry  are  very  nnfortnnato  crealnrea,  being  withont  any 
weapons  or  meana  of  self-defence,  and  aeem  aomewhat  con- 
■oiona  of  their  inferiority  and  worthleaaneea.  In  watohioff  them 
Ming  in  and  out  of  their  hivee,  oven  in  the  heyday  of  their 
fives,  we  naturally  compare  them  to  galley-slaTea,  apiriUeaa 
and  hopeleas.  The  climax  of  drone*  life  ia  wonderful  and  with« 
out  parallel  in  the  Inaeot  or  animal  world.  Drone  beei  are  bred 
and  Dom  by  thouaands  in  a  natural  way,  bnt  when  and  where 
do  we  find  one  dying  a  natural  death  ? 

Drones  being  males  are  prodnoed  in  hivw  when  their  beea 
have  to  make  all  neceaaary  prenarationa  for  swarming.  The 
awarms  take  the  old  qneena  with  them,  but  befcva  they  emi* 
grate  the  bcea  prepare  royal  cells  and  place  egga  in  them,  whioh 
speedily  become  perfeot  prinoeaacs  ready  to  take  the  places  and 
thronee  of  their  mothers.  Tbe  advent  of  swarming  ia  generally 
preceded  by  the  produotion  of*  donee.  Oonneotod  with  the 
queation  of  the  produotion  of  dronea  and  their  matrimonial 
aUianoeawe  find  many  wondera  and  mjateriea,  but  owing  to 
their  nature  we  shall  do  well  not  to  mention  them  in  thia  aeries 
of  lettora. 

After,  some  ten  daya  after,  the  beet  diaoover  that  their  young 
queene  are  laying  in  a  aatisfaotory  manner,  they  commence  to 
worry  the  dronea,  whioh  are  haraased  and  pemecntod  more 
bitterly  every  day.  Then  the  bees  resort  to  the  cruel  process  of 
hungering  the  drones  by  driving  them  from  tbe  oomba  down  to 
the  boards,  where  they  can  find  no  food.  Here  they  may  be 
found  for  daya  pining  and  laogniahing  from  aheer  want.  Liter- 
ally they  are  being  atarved  to  death.  Many  of  them  may  be 
seen  on  the  flight  boarda  with  aavage  tormentom  on  their  baoka 
trying  to  escape,  but  where  oan  they  go  to  find  a  home  ?  Th  y 
are  incapable  of  work,  and  are  the  moat  atopid,  ahif  tleaa,  help- 
less  creaturea  poaaible.  Friendless  and  homeless  they  can  find 
no  rest  or  sympathy  anywhere.  Truly  the  termination  of  drone- 
life  is  a  chapter  of  horrora— rather  painful  to  write,  and  painful 
to  read. 

There  may  be  another  produotion  of  dronea  later  in  the  aea- 
aon. Hivee  may  become  luU  of  brood  in  July  and  Auguat,  and 
when  this  happena  another  hatch  of  dronea  will  appear.  Firat 
and  aeoond  awarma  too  may  become  full  in  July  or  Auguat,  and 
prepare  for  awarming  by  aetting  a  great  number  of  drone  egga  in 
drone  cella.  Thua  a  second  maaaacre  of  drones  beoomea  necee- 
aary,  and  generally  takes  place  in  September.  In  hivea  that 
have  loat  their  qucena,  or  poaaesa  wortnless  queens,  the  bees  do 
not  kill  their  dones. 

In  most  hives  far  too  many  drones  are  reated,  In  all  such 
too  much  drone  comb  baa  been  built.  It  is  a  stroke  of  good 
policy  and  management  to  have  hivea  with  very  little  drone 
comb  in  them.  When  we  oome  to  write  on  practical  matters 
we  may  have  somethiog  to  aay  on  thia  subject.  Within  the 
laat  five  years  drone  traps  have  been  invented  and  introduced. 
They  are  clever  inventioDB,  and  anawer  pretty  well.  They  are 
placed  on  the  moutha  of  hives,  so  that  all  the  working  bees  in 
going  to  the  fields  pass  through  the  traps.  The  drones  go  into 
the  traps  in  leaving  the  hives,  but  being  larger  than  workers 
they  cannot  pass  through.  They  are  caught  thus  and  eaaily 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  the  beat  way  of  ridding  a  hive  of  its  drones  i«  to 
drive  all  the  beea  and  drones  into  an  empty  hive,  catch  the 

Sieen,  and  put  her  with  a  few  bees  back  amongst  the  combs  of 
e  hive,  and  pisce  it  on  the  old  stand ;  then  put  the  qoeenless 
■wins  on  .  boatd,  raise  the  hive  high  enough  to  let  the  workers 
oome  out.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  bees  will  have  left  their 
drones  in  a  state  of  confinement  to  the  mercy  to  the  bee- 
maater,  and  it  will  be  an  aot  of  mefcy  to  destroy  them  speedily. 

—A.  PBTTiaBBW. 


OUB  LBmSB  BOX. 

I>omxiiio  inn  Gim  Cboss  (AMl«^0r«|r).— Yoe  wUl  havs  dUBsolW  ia 
ifaadiag  a  hardier  fowl  tbm  tha  DutUdb  aoeatd  with  Oama.  Thvf  wUI  to 
good  egg'prodacera  If  jon  klMp  Mriy-batohed  pnlleta  that  will  attain  to 
masDrifey  in  tha  winter.  Para  Game  ara  hardier  than  tbe  croea  betwaiA  them 
and  Dt^rttBflS.  The  dlaadraDtaga  ia  thair  pognaelty.  We  ahoold  prefer  the 
Hoedan.  Too  will  And  good  mtntioa  of  tha  Oama  Ih  all  tbe  poultry  books. 
WakoowDobookeapaetoUydatotad  totbat  bratd.  It  ia  wall  to  raoMrt  the 
Hoadana  do  not  ail,  nor  do  the  Spantah. 

OasT  ikin>  Sii.TBa-GaaT  Doazmos  (J,  C.).— Than  ia  no  deltaiad  aoloar 
for  tha  Grey  Dorking.  Tbe  SUnr-Gray  oook  moat  bare  aa  entlraly  bleak 
braaat  and  tall,  vary  light  baokla  and  laddla— not  one  white  epoc  on  the 
breaat,  and  no  aoloar  on  tha  wing  bat  mataiMo  blaok  with  aUf«r  bar.  The 
hen  ehoold  have  a  blaak-and-whlta  atrlpad  baeUe.  a  roMn  breaat,  light  (ray 
ftathara  all  ofw  tha  body,  caah  having  a  white  alufl ;  no  wbica  apota  on  the 
plomagab  They  are  diiBealt  to  bread  eortaaUy,  as,  balag  bbda  of  feafehar,  a 
trifling  faolt  beoomea  a  fatal  one. 

OaAOBS  IS  Oamirr  IB.  8.  IT.).— Thara  is  no  mode  of  fiUiag  the 
than  by  iasaKtlng  soma  of  tha  laaaa  kind  of 
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BBMABXS. 
Wih.— ysog0  monJng,  bat  olaaring  off  by  noco,  and  flaa  tha  nmaiadar  of 

97th^Yavy  thiak  lag  all  day;  afawgjaamaaf  ran  aboat  1  ».v,  hat  ttw  fog 

Tery  daoaa  lUMMit  8  P.M. ;  olaanr  towarda  night. 
SSkh.— Vfxy  foggy,  bat  tha  ann  managed  to  get  thioogh  it  oaaaaloaally  la  1^ 

mlodla  of  tha  day. 
i9th.— Danaa  fog  In  morning,  bat  tha  son  ahona  brightly  in  tha  middle  of  the 

day  In  eplta  of  tha  atlli  ranaining  fog,  whioh  got  move  danaa  and 


80lh.^Vbg  hi  mami^raiB  at  nooa,  and  taiy  datop  all  the  nat  of  the 

day. 
8Ui— A  clear,  bright,  plaaaant  daj  throogboat. 
F^b.  let.— Bather  thick  aU  day,  bat  not  near  ao  moeh  ao  aa  daring  the  peat 

week;  raAnai night. 
High  baiomatar,  aoaxoalj  any  wind,  mnoh  fog,  and  UtUa  zafab— O.  J. 
SYKOwa.  

OOVBNT  GARDEN  MAEKXT.^FBBauamT  9. 
Tanu  laTwy  little  altaraUoo  toreport  from  laat  weak.    Lato  Onaas  aie 
alia  in  good  aanply  and  fair  demand.    A  floa  aampla  of  Aah-laaved  Kidaay 
Potatoea  from  Jeraar  baa  been  in  the  market.    AU  klnda  of  ^aaa  atoff  are 
now  ooming  in  fair  qoaatitlaa,  and  oan  be  bought  at  raaMoabla  priaaa. 
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BOSB    OULTUKE    AND    EXHIBITING. 
'*  Qaeen  of  the  flowen  which  made  Eden  gay." 

HEN  I  began  Bose-growing  I  thought  the 
grand  desideratum  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  varieties  of  Boses.  I  oan 
remember  well  how  I  bought  every  Bose 
to  be  found  in  snob  catalogues  as  William 
Paul's,  and  how  I  thought  Uiat  Mr.  Keynes' 
selection  was  far  too  small  to  give  one  a 
chance  of  suooess  at  the  shows.  I  soon, 
indeed  the  very  first  season,  found  out 
my  mistake,  I  had  spent  scores  of  pounds 
on  summer  Boses  including  all  the  cripples  that  some 
are  so  fond  of.  I  remember  going  through  my  graiid 
list  with  Mr.  Keynes,  and  how  he  laughed  as  name  after 
name  of  varieties  utterly  worthless  were  read  out.  "What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  my  garden,  all  virgin  soil 
that  I  had  hauled  there  at  tremendous  expense,  was  full 
of  Baron  Frevost,  Emperenr  de  Maroc,  Aohille  GoQod« 
Madame  Chirard,  Austrian  Briars,  Juno,  Cheaedole, 
Blanchfleur,  &c.,  and  when  I  came  to  cut  for  the  showe^ 
of  all  the  good  sorts  I  had  only  about  two  or  three  speci- 
mens. I  had,  consequently,  to  throw  or  give  away  hun- 
dreds the  next  autumn. 

By  long  experience  I  found  out  which  are  the  very 
best,  and  now  I  confine  myself  to  about  fifty,  or  at  the 
most  sixty,  sorts,  of  which  I  grow  a  fair  number — I  mean 
by  a  fair  number  from  ten  to  twenty.  This  number  would 
give  an  amateur  a  collection  of  about  a  thousand,  which 
is  as  mauy  as  most  men  can  do  with.  Now,  when  the 
time  for  staging  arrives  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  a 
stand  of  good  sorts. 

As  io  what  those  sorts  are  no  one  need  be  a  moment 
in  doubt,  for  they  have  but  to  send  to  your  offloe  for 
the  number  of  "  our  Journal "  which  contains  the  Bose 
election  return  and  they  will  there  find  a  list  of  as  many 
Boses  as  they  want  to  buy  placed  in  order  of  merit.  I  am, 
of  course,  writing  these  notes  principally  as  an  exhibitor 
and  for  exhibitors,  though  I  hope  the  advice  may  be 
serviceable  to  all  Bose-growers. 

Next,  as  to  the  place  in  your  garden  (the  position) 
where  you  ought  to  grow  your  best  specimens.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  more  open  the  position  is  the  better 
the  Boses  will  do.  Of  course  the  Boses  must  face  the 
south  or  south-east,  but  what  I  mean  is,  the  idea  of  pro^ 
tecting  Boses  by  walls  or  other  screens  is  a  false  one  ;  at 
least,  I  have  proved  it  here  to  be  so. 

I  have  just  made  a  grand  new  bed  to  contain  about  a 
thousand  Boses.  I  have  been  lifting  Boses  from  all  other 
parts  of  this  absurdly  large  place  to  plant  them  in  the 
new  bed.  Well,  every  Bose  that  has  been  grown  against 
a  wall  is  almost  worthless.  One  side  of  the  wood  is  green 
and  the  other  side  is  hard,  barkbound,  unripened  wood, 
fit  for  nothiug  but  our  very  mediaaval  fireplaces. 

The  wood  of  the  Teas  does  not  ripen  here,  at  least  when 
they  are  planted  against  walls. 

I  expect  this  statement  to  be  violently  contradicted, 
and  I  only  hope  it  will  cause  discussion,  because  every 

Kg.  T76.— ToL.  XXX.,  Msw  Sbbdii. 


article  that  has  to  do  with  Boses  is  so  welcome  to  the 
readers  of  our  Journal.  My  friend  Mr.  Baker  can  endorse 
what  I  have  said  as  to  my  own  Teas,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Headley,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  other  large  Tea  Bose-growers 
will  support  me  too. 

Of  course  climate  makes  all  the  difference;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  west  of  England,  where  we  have  not  ever 
very  hard  or  long  frosts.  I  know  that  my  brother  in 
Torkshire  cannot  bloom  a  Tea  unless  it  is  either  against  a 
wall,  or  in  his  Tea-Bose  house.  I  mean  a  genial  climate 
to  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  I  write  on  Boses;  for  I 
should  write  in  a  perfectly  different  style  if  I  dated  this 
letter  from  Torkshire  instead  of  from  the  lovely  Monktoa 
Wyld. 

My  idea  of  a  gem  of  a  position  for  a  rossry  is  such  as  I 
am  now  forming.  A  portion  of  an  old  meadow  has  (by  my 
friend  Mr.  Baker's  advice)  been  ridled-off  just  below  the 
kitchen  garden.  There  is  a  very  low  wall  at  the  back,  above 
which  are  espalier  Apple  trees,  and  about  20  yards  further 
away  to  the  north  is  the  Peach  wall  which  shuts  in  the 
garden.  To  the  east  of  the  rosery  there  is  a  plantation 
of  Fir  trees,  and  to  the  west  another  of  high  Hollies, 
Laurels,.  &e.  To  the  south  there  is  not  a  tree  or  a  single 
obstacle  to  stop  the  free  current  of  air.  Planted  in  simple 
straight  rows  are  about  forty-eight  sorts,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  of  a  sort  according  to  the  excellency  of  the  variety. 
80  that  when  staging  for  a  show  the  boxes  can  be  placed 
under  the  Fir  trees,  and  the  Boses  cut  and  staged  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  is  Mr.  Baker's  plan,  and  he  is  the 
most  successful  amateur  grower  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  have  your  Boses  together  when  the 
exhibition  season  has  arrived.  I  oan  remember  so  well 
how  I  used  to  have  to  run  with  two  blooms  in  each  hand 
and  one  between  my  teeth  at  least  800  yards  before  I 
oould  stage  them.  For  we  cannot  well  adopt  the  nursery- 
man's practice  of  sending  two  boys  with  a  box  which  the 
foreman  fills  and  then  sends  back  to  the  staging  shed ;  we 
should  require  no  end  of  men  or  *'  lady  helps  "  to  do  this. 

Any  advice  as  to  staging  must  be  of  use,  as  when  the 
day  arrives  how  fast  time  flies,  and  what  hard  work  it  is 
to  have  your  blooms  cut  and  staged  before  the  sun  becomes 
hot  I  As  to  staging,  theUy  I  would  say  this— Have  your 
boxes  ready  the  mght  before  and  placed  in  a  row.  Say  you 
are  showing  in  all  the  classes  at  a  great  show,  place  your 
forty-eight  first,  then  thirty-six  next,  then  twenty^four, 
and  so  on.  Then  commence  to  cut  the  variety  you  mean 
to  begin  your  boxes  with.  I  always  start  mine  with  that 
grandest  of  Boses  Charles  Lefebvre ;  Mr.  Baker  is  very 
fond  of  Madame  Charles  Wood.  Cut  as  many  good  suit- 
able blooms  as  you  can  find  and  take  them  to  your  boxes, 
.and  place  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  stand,  then  go 
back  and  bring  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  blooms  then 
never  leave  your  or  your  man's  hands  till  they  are  placed 
in  the  tubes.  If  you  cannot  rely  on  your  knowledge  o 
the  different  sorts  you  must  have  some  one  to  find  the 
labels  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  Boses  as  you  bring 
them  in.  When  all  is  done  close  every  box;  and  have 
them  taken  down  into  your  wine-cellar.  Then  open  the 
lids  wide,  lock  the  celbr,  and  leave  them  in  solitude 
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nndiBtiixbed  by  aoyone  (however  dear  she  may  be)  till  yon 
place  ihem  in  your  eaxriage  for  oonyeyance  to  ibe  train.  Bat 
before  yon  remove  the  bozen  from  the  cellar  yon  will  have  to 
mn  ronnd  yonr  nnnery  and  cat  every  likely  yoong  Boee  for 
yonr  ipare  box.  It  ie  of  the  greatest  importance  that  thetfe 
ihoald  be  very  yoong,  for  yon  never  know  what  lort  of  a  night 
yoa  may  have,  and  a  joomey  always  opens  blooms  quicker 
than  anything  eUe.  There  are  also  many  blooms  which  open 
more  qaicUy  than  others,  and  have  to  be  eat  very  yoong 
indeed. 

I  think  I  have  shown  my  hand  sofficiently  for  one  letter. 
If,  however,  my  dear  old  friends  the  head  Bose  norserymen 
woold  only  add  to  their  descriptions  of  the  Boses  in  the  oata- 
logoes  sodi  words  as  "  A  good  traveller ; "  "  most  be  eat  very 
yoong ;  **  **  loses  coloor  on  the  road,"  Ac,  they  woold  confer  a 
boon  on  hondreda  of  exhibitors.  Bat  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  nothing  hot  experience — experience  gained,  too,  by  re- 
peated sad  f  ailores — ^will  teach,  and  we  most  all  gain  it  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  Bose  here  on  earth  withont  a  thorn, 
and  the  Bose  exhibitor  cannot  attain  to  that  envied  position  of 
first-prize  holder  at  the  Crystal  Palace  withoot  hard  work, 
freqoent  disappointments,  many  heartbomings,  and  incessant 
loving  care.  Bat  who  will  grodge  all  this  in  the  caose  of  the 
Bose  7  What  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Flora's  choicest  gift 
will  hesitate  to  offer  that  which  costs  him  most  of  all — ^his  in- 
cessant laboor,  his  constant  love  ?  and  if  even  once  she  answers 
hie  prayer  and  rewards  his  oonstaooy  by  placing  him  first  at 
her  Idle  in  the  Palace  of  crystal  he  will  be  more  than  amply 
repaid  for  all  his  toil  and  care  and  love ;  and  as  he  pledges  her 
in  the  wine  that  bears  her  name  and  drains  a  hamper  of 
Oh&ieao  La  Bose  in  honoor  o!  his  victory,  there  will  be  bat 
one  thooght  dominant  in  his  heart,  and  that  will  be  the  hope 
that  each  year  will  make  the  Bose  more  honoored  and  loved. 
Vivat  Rota  regina  /Zorum.— John  B.  M.  Camk,  MankUm  WyJd, 


LILT  CULTURE  AND  LIST  OF  SPECIES 
AND  YABIETIBS. 

BiHCB  the  advent  of  LUiom  aoratom  in  1860  there  has  been 
qoile  a  rage  for  Lilies,  and  many  new  species  and  dictinet 
varietiee  have  been  introdoced  sobseqoently  from  Japan,  Cali- 
fomia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Ao,  All  of  them  may  be  calti- 
vaied  in  pots,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  in  the  open  groond 
in  England.  When  the  bolbs  are  planted  oat  of  doors  they 
shoold  be  in  a  position  where  the  plants  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  fory  of  sooth-west  gales.  Not  only  the  flowers  hot  the 
leavea  also  are  much  injored  by  wind. 

The  coltore  in  pots  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  briefly 
described.  When  l^e  flower-stalks  become  yellow  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  may  be  cot  down  near  the  sorface  of  the  groond, 
and  as  soon  as  convenient  after  this  the  roots  may  be  repotted. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  Lily  growers  as  to 
the  best  way  this  is  to  be  done.  Some  hold  that  it  is  iDJorioos 
to  the  bolfafl  to  shake  them  oot  of  the  soil  and  separate  them, 
and  woold  repot  year  after  year,  increasing  annaally  the  size 
of  the  pots.  If  the  roots  are  potted  before  they  start  into 
growth  I  believe  it  is  the  best  practice  to  shake  oot  all  the  old 
soil,  and  saving  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fibroos  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  bolb.  There  will  also  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
fibroos  roots  at  the  base  of  the  old  stalks,  and  these  will  have 
grown  all  roond  the  bolb.  The  best  way  is  to  twist  thia  stalk 
with  all  the  roots  oot  from  the  bolb. 

I  have  tried  to  grow  them  in  varioos  composts  and  they  do 
well  in  loam,  leaf  moold,  and  decayed  manore.  They  do 
eqoally  well  in  a  compost  of  torfy  loam  and  torfy  peat  in  eqoal 
proportions,  the  leaf  moold  to  be  omitted,  bat  adding  the  same 
proportion  of  manore  and  sand ;  one-fifth  part  of  the  compost 
oo^t  to  be  well-decayed  manore.  I  have  always  foond  that 
the  roots  are  in  better  health  when  peat  has  been  osed  in  the 
compost.  Good  peat  cannot  be  obtained  in  all  districts,  hot 
when  it  can  I  advise  its  ose ;  hot  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  very 
fine  Lilies  can  be  grown  withoot  peat  in  the  soil. 

I  believe  in  oareiolly  draining  all  pots  intended  to  grow 
plants  daring  a  whole  season.  The  crocks  shoold  be  placed  in 
carefolly,  one  large  piece  over  the  hole,  a  few  similar  bits  of 
crook  shoold  be  placed  over  it,  and  some  smaller  drainage  over 
all ;  the  finer  portion  of  the  compost  most  be  prevented  from 
mixing  with  this  by  placiog  fibroos  torf  over  the  crocks.  In 
potting  press  the  moold  in  firmly  by  the  hand,  hot  not  hard. 
The  pots  osed  may  be  of  varioos  sizes,  one  bolb  in  the  centre 
of  a  5  or  G-inch  pot,  or  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  roots  may  be 


potted  in  a  18  or  15-inoh.  I  have  also  potted  three  or  foor 
roots  in  a  9-inch  pot ;  the  top  of  the  bolb  shoold  be  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  sorface.  After  potting  plonge  the  pots  oot 
of  doors  in  some  light  material— I  find  coooa-not  fibre  ref  ose 
very  osefol  for  this  porpose;  the  sorface  of  the  pots  shoold 
be  at  least  6  inches  covered.  Early  in  Febroary  they  most  be 
taken  oot  of  the  planging  material  and  be  pot  into  a  cold 
frame.  By  this  time  plenty  of  new  roots  will  have  formed, 
and  some  of  the  early  sorts  be  throwing  op  the  flower -stems. 
Abondant  ventilation  is  necessary,  and  in  fine  weather  the 
lights  may  be  removed.  When  all  daoger  of  frost  is  over  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  position  oot  of  doors, 
or  they  may  be  kept  throogh  the  season  onder  glass ;  if  the 
latter,  the  plants  shoold  be  close  to  the  glass,  the  hoose  to  be 
well  ventilated,  and  the  ventilators  open  night  as  well  as  day. 
I  have  had  L.  aoratom  and  L.  Homboldtii  ran  op  to  8  or 
10  feet  onder  soch  cireomstances,  and  be  well  famished  with 
leaves  from  the  base.  The  fiower-stems  reqoire  to  be  sop- 
ported  by  sticks,  and  when  in  flower  thqr  n^^t  be  shaded 
from  the  sxm. 

As  to  sorts,  L.  aoratom  most  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Amongst  the  importations  from  Japan  are  many  inferior 
varieties,  hot  the  best  selections  are  troly  noble  flowers. 
L.  Erameri  and  L.  Erameri  albom  are  very  moch  like  aoratom 
in  style  of  growth  and  formation  of  flower;  the  petahi  of  the 
former  are  saffased  with  pink.  L.  LeichtUnii  is  a  very  beaoti- 
fol  flower  of  slender  growth ;  the  petals  gracefolly  recorve. 
They  are  clear  yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  porple.  Thero 
is  also  a  major  form  which  is  scarce. 

L.  specioBom,  of  which  there  are  at  least  six  distinct  and 
very  beaotifol  varieties,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  osefol  of  all  for 
pot  coltore.  L.  Homboldtii  is  a  very  showy  species,  the 
flowers  are  orange  yellow  densely  spotted  with  brown ;  the 
petals  are  reearved,  and  the  whole  flower  resembles  L.  tigri- 
nom  splendens.  L.  califomicom  and  L.  pardalinom  are  nearly 
allied  species.  L.  longiflorom  with  its  elegant  trompet-shaped, 
clear  white  flowers,  shoold  be  in  the  most  select  collection. 
L.  Washingtonianom  is  a  handsome  species,  hot  it  is  not  soch 
a  flne  flower  in  coUivation  as  it  was  expected  to  be  from  the 
glowing  accoonis  received  with  it.  L.  ombellatom  and  its 
varieties  L.  Thvnbergianam  and  nomeroos  forms  thereof  are 
all  worthy  of  coltore.  L.  giganteom  is  a  grand  species  and 
likes  a  shady  sheltered  position  in  which  to  develope  its  mag- 
nificent spike  of  fiowers.  L.  tigrinom  splendens  is  the  best  of 
the  Tiger  Lilies.  L.  tigrinom  fl.-pl.  is  also  a  very  fine  variety. 
L.  tenoifoliom  is  a  gem,  the  stem  is  a  foot  high  foroished 
with  narrow  leaves,  and  the  fiowers  are  orange  scarlet,  the 
petals  elegantly  recorrel.  L.  parvom  is  also  a  small  dwarf 
species  worthy  of  coltora. — J.  Dououls. 


THE  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  COLOUBS 

IN  TBS  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PABKS  AND  GARDENS.— No.  6. 

CoLOOB  gives  to  the  world  beaoty  and  ornament ;  it  aids  os 
in  determining  distance  and  space,  and  enables  the  eye  more 
readily  to  separate  objects.  All  coloors  are  contained,  in  light, 
in  a  state  of  combination,  and  are  foond  to  resolve  themselves 
into  three  primary  coloors — viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  bloe,  and 
three  compoond  or  intermediate  coloors,  each  formed  by  the 
onion  of  two  primitive  coloors.  These  compoond  coloors  are 
porple,  green,  or  orange.  Mixtores  of  these  secondary  coloors 
prodoce  the  tertiary  coloors,  which  are  softer  and  less  definite. 
Black  and  white  may  for  all  practical  porposes,  whether  in 
paintiog,  floricoJtore,  or  landscape  gardeniog,  be  considered 
as  coloors.  Painters  describe  ooloors  as  being  warm  coloors  or 
cold  coloors,  orange  and  red  and  those  hoes  and  tints  being 
warm,  bloe  and  green  being  cold  coloors.  Yellow  is  of  all 
coloors  the  most  allied  to  light,  while  its  complementary  porple 
is  the  dsrkest  of  hoes ;  they  contrast,  therefore,  as  to  light 
and  dark—that  is,  in  reference  to  light  alone.  Bed  is  the 
most  exciting  and  positive  of  all  ooloors,  its  complementary 
green  the  most  soothing  and  gratefol  to  the  eye.  Bed  and 
green  are  non-contrasting  as  to  light  and  dark,  hot  they  are 
contrasting  as  to  their  powers  of  exciting  the  eye  and  as  to 
the  power  of  colooring. 

Bloe  is  the  coldest  and  most  retiring  of  all  ooloors,  its  com- 
plementary orange  the  warmest  and  most  advancing.  The 
contrast  is,  therefore,  both  as  to  advancing  and  retiring,  and 
as  to  hot  and  cold.  Thos  it  will  be  seen  that  the  orange  is 
complementary  to  bloe,  and  bloe  to  orange ;  porple  is  a  com- 
plementary to  yellow,  and  yellow  to  porple ;  green  is  a  com- 
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plemoitary  to  red,  and  red  to  green.  To  diflooTer  the  eomple- 
mentary  of  any  given  eolonr,  say  red  for  example,  yon  haye 
<mly  to  fix  the  eyes  eameetly  on  a  spot  of  blaok  and  then  on  a 
epot  of  red,  when  a  dim  circle  of  green,  the  complementary 
ooloor  to  red,  will  be  seen  aroond  the  red  spot.  In  the  like 
manner  the  complementary  colour  of  purple  will  be  found  to 
be  orange,  and  of  blue  yellow. 


FJg.a6.— B«clE. 

The  simplest  arrangements  of  colours  are  the  combinations 
of  the  primazies  and  secondaries,  yet  that  these  combinations 
be  perfectly  harmonious  requires  great  skill  in  their  distribu- 
tion, otherwise  their  characteristics  of  simpUalty  speedily  de- 
l^enerate  into  coarse  vulgarity.  Nothing  is  less  brilliant  than 
flower  beds  in  which  the  onlj  colonrs  to  be  seen  are  blue  and 
white.  Nothing  is  more  gaudy 
than  a  garden  stocked  with  a 
profusion  of  yellow  and  little 
else.  It  is  veryunsatififactoiy 
also  to  find  flowers  but  of  dif- 
ferent shades  placed  near  each 
other,  and  all  these  errors  of 
taste  should  be  avoided. 

In  order  that  a  garden  may 
be  showy  and  attractive  the 
grand  principle  in  the  employ, 
ment  of  colours  is  never  to 
employ  a  compound  colour  be- 
tween the  two  primitive  colours 
which  compose  it.  For  ex- 
ample, purple  ought  never  to 
be  employed  between  blue  and 
red,  green  between  blue  and 
yellow,  or  orange  between  yel- 
low and  red.  Blue  flowers 
should  be  placed  near  orange, 
violet  next  to  yellow.  Beds 
and  pinks  look  well  when  sur- 
rounded with  a  border  of  white 
or  grey.  Each  primitive  colour 
should  be  contrasted  with  its 
complementary  one,  which  will 
always  be  found  to  be  a  com- 
pound one.  Thus  red  is  a 
primitive  colour,  but  green  is 
a  •compound  ooe ;  yellow  is  a  primitive  colour,  but  purple  a 
compound ;  and  blue  primitive,  orange  compound. 

In  the  case  of  employlog  primitive  colours  in  a  combination 
without  the  compound  or  intermediate  colour  one  should  be 
planted  in  large,  and  the  other  in  small  quantities.  One 
primitive  eolonr  may  ba  opposite  to  another,  and  will  have  a 
good  effect.  For  example,  ad  joiniog  a  mass  of  blue  there  may 
be  specks  of  red  or  yellov,  but  the  primitive  colours  have  a 
better  effect  still  when  the  specks  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  vce 


dotted  in  a  mass  of  compound  colours,  and  thus  nothing  is 
finer  in  effect  than  a  mass  of  green  with  two  or  three  specks  of 
red  or  bright  yellow.  The  same  principle  will  hold  good  with 
white  or  black,  and  thus  a  speck  or  two  of  bright,  light,  or 
clear-shiniog  black  may  be  placed  adjoioing  or  among  objects 
of  any  eolonr  whatever.  When  I^ipeak  of  black  it  applies  to 
foliage,  not  flowers ;  indeed,  there,  are  no  blaok  flowers  that  I 


Fig.97.— B«dV. 

am  aware  of.  The  following  examples  of  planting  circular  beds 
effectively  are  submitted. 

BED  E. 

1.  Lobelia  Blue  King. 

2.  Altemanthera  amosna  spectabilis. 

8.  Altemanthera  paronychioides  major. 

4.  White  Lobelia. 

5.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 
This  bed  would  look  best  on 

a  sloping  bank. 

BBD  F. 

1.  Goleus  Yersohaffeltii. 

2.  Leucophyton  Brownii. 

3.  Lobelia  Blue  Stone. 

4.  Altemanthera     magnifica. 
A  deep  claret  colour. 

6.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 

6.  Echeveria  secunda  glauea. 

7.  Sempervivum  montanum. 

BED  a. 

1.  IresineLindeniandGazania 
splendens,  planted  alter- 
nately. 

2.  White  Lobelia. 

8.  Blue  Lobelia. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

5.  Echeveria  secunda  glauea. 
— ^N.  CoLB,  Kennngton- 


EBEPIKG  GBAPES 
LATE. 


Fig.  88.— B«d  a. 


I  QUITS  agree  with  your  cor- 
respondent "  W.  E."  that  good 
late  Grapes  can  be  had  even  with  the  disadvantages  of  growing 
plants  in  the  vineries.  I  had  charge  of  a  late  vinery  in  my 
former  situation,  GhHworth  Manor  Gardens,  in  which  were 
greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  and  we,  like  **  W.  E.,**  took  advantage 
of  a  diy  dear  day  to  water  the  plants,  then  mopped  the  water 
up  dry,  having  opened  both  front  and  top  ventilators  to  tho- 
roughly dry  the  house.  We  were  never  troubled  with  mildew, 
the  Grapes  keeping  good  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
those  remaining  were  cut  from  the  Vines,  the  stems  of  the 
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Imnoheg  being  iiueited  in  bottles  with  a  little  water  and  a 
ideoe  of  chareoal  in  each  bottle  to  keep  the  water  iweet,  and 
■nspended  in  a  dry  room  till  the  Grapes  were  required  for  table. 

TheTarieties  were  Lady  Do?me'8,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Mneoat 
of  Alexandria,  White  Mice,  and  Black  Alicante ;  the  last  two 
being  the  best,  carrying  the  hesTiest  bnnches,  Black  Alicante 
weighing  on  an  ayerage  nearly  8  lbs.  when  cut  from  the  Vines. 

I  see  reference  has  been  made  to  Gros  Colman  Grape.  My 
experience  of  it  will  not  speak  mnch  in  its  favour.  We  had  it 
in  a  cool  vinery  where  there  was  but  little  or  no  fire  heat,  by 
the  side  of  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs. 
Pince,  all  of  which  set  and  ripened  without  the  aid  of  any  fiie 
heat  whatever.  The  bunches  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  but  not  so  with  Gros  GoUnan ;  this  Grape  was  badly 
eolonred  and  very  deficient  in  flavour.  It  was  discarded  alto- 
gether from  our  collection.  Mr.  Batters,  gardener,  Cbilworth 
Manor,  informed  me  some  weeks  ago  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
HeekfleM  last  season  and  saw  it  there  in  splendid  condition, 
Mr.  Wildsmith  thinking  very  highly  of  it.— F.  H.  Fboud. 


AUBIGULAS. 


If  "  Alfbxd  *'  be  an  enthusiastic  man,  the  letter  in  page  87 
will  have  chilled  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  him  a  few 
grains  of  solace,  and  to  show  that  he  can  live  very  comfort- 
ably without  having  either  Page's  Champion  or  Taylor's 
Glory,  let  me  extract  from  Glenny 's  **  Annals  of  Horticulture  " 
lor  1847  what  is  said  in  disparagement  of  these  two  varieties, 
though  in  other  respects  they  are  duly  praised.  Page's 
Ghampion  **  is  of  uncertain  texture,  apt  to  crack  in  the  paste, 
and  occasionally  very  much  crumpled.  The  paste  rather  thin. 
The  divisions  of  the  petals  often  go  quite  through  the  colour. 
The  pips  generally  want  flatness.  By  growing  a  number  of 
them  we  may  pick  one  fit  to  exhibit."  Of  Taylor's  Glory 
another  writer,  in  page  415,  aays,  *'  Paste  not  circular,  ground 
colour  breaks  through  the  edge.  In  my  opinion  it  is  much 
overrated." 

When  these  opinions  were  given  the  plants  were  to  be  had. 
I  bought  a  Champion  at  Dickson's  in  Acre  Lane  for  a  few 
ahillings,  I  think  Bs,  Mow  they  are  nearly  lost  and  cannot 
be  bought  the  desire  of  possessing  them  has  increased,  and 
fan^  throws  ovtr  tbem  a  halo  which  oonceals  defects  that 
were  visible  enough  when  they  were  cheap  and  common.— G.  S. 


BOTAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOOIETT. 

Thb  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Gouncil-rooms,  South  Kensington ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  same  day  the 
Council  very  properly  had  it  announced  in  all  the  papers  that 
the  annual  meetmg  for  the  dispatch  of  business  would  not  be 
held  until  Tharsday  the  10th  inst.  However,  at  a  thinly  attended 
meeting  yesterday  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Bosoawen  took  the 
ohair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Lord  Aberdare.  At  the 
GounoU  board  there  were  precent  Mr.  Webb,  the  Treasurer; 
Br.  Hoffg,  the  Secretary;  Mr.  Little,  Dr.  Denny,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  KeUock,  Mr.  Haughton,  &o. 

The  Chaibkan.— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  will 
take  the  report  as  read. 

SavzBAii  MxMBEBB.— Certainly. 

The  Ghaibkan.— Well,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  aek 
you.  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  this  meeting  adjourned 
until  Thnrflday  next,  because  it  would  be  very  unfur  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society  with- 
out having  a  foil  meeting  of  Its  Fellows.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  ns  to  come  to  a  conclasion  upon  the  very  serious 
question  before  us  on  this  occasion  [hear,  hear].  I  think  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  adjourn  the  meeting  [hear,  hearl. 

Sa  PxTXB  Pole  said  he,  for  one,  in  the  interest  of  the  Society, 
wished  to  see  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a  day  when  all  the 
FellowB  of  the  Society  coiud,  without  hesitation,  express  their 
opinions* 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting, 
and  on  a  vote  being  taken  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  business. 
The  ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  following  was  the  result  :— 
President,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare;  Treasurer,  Henry  Webb; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hogg ;  Expenses  Committeemen,  F.  Campion, 
Henry  Webb,  and  Yice-Admiral  W.  W.  Hornby;  Auditors, 
Conrad  H.  Pinches,  Jsmes  F.  West,  and  John  Lee.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  then  moved  tiiat  this  meeting  be  adjourned  till  Thurs- 
day the  10th  inst.,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

Bepobt  of  tbk  Coukcil  to  thx  Amnual  Gxkxbal  Meetiko. 
Thb  most  important  work  which  the  Sociely  ban  l>ccn  alilc  to 
accompliih  for  tie  sdvancemeQt  of  tt  e  scieDce  and  practice  of 


hortioulture  duriuff  the  past  yeix  will  be  found  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Cbiswick  Board  of  Directors.  The  Council  congratulate  the 
Fellows  on  the  useful  work  which  haa  been  done  in  the  garden 
at  Cbiswick  in  the  way  of  determining  many  new  varieties  of 
fruits  snd  vegetables,  and  in  testinff  the  merits  of  a  large  variety 
of  the  new  flowers  which  are  employed  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens.  They  especially  caU  their  attention  to  the  important 
discovery  that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wortbington  G.  Smit^.  a 
memher  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  who  has  detected  the 
resting  spores  of  Peranospora  infestans,  or  Potato  blight,  the 
particolars  of  which  were  first  given  to  the  world  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society.  By  this  viduable  discovery  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  life  and  economy  of  this  national  scourge 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  physiologists  to  suggest  a  means 
to  check  and  ultimately  destroy  this  disease  which  has  for  so 
msny  years  interfered  with  the  production  of  this  important 
article  of  food. 

The  three  Committees  entrusted  with  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical operations  ot  the  Society  have  regularly  met  during  the 
^ear,  and  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  have  been  published 
m  the  current  horticultural  periodicals.  The  low  state  of  the 
Society's  finances  led  some  time  ago  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal,  and,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Fellows  as  to  the  result  of  the  Society'li  operations,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  existing  publications.  The  Council  regret  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  recommence  the  publication  of  the 
Journal;  and,  should  there  be  such  an  improvement  in  the 
revenue  as  to  warrant  them  in  doing  so,  they  will  lose  no  time 
in  re-issuing  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  found  impossible  to  ad- 
here to  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  at  the  flower  shows  at 
South  Kensington,  and  the  Council  then  in  office  announced  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  priaes  by  50  per  cent.  This  proceed- 
ing dissatisfied  many  of  the  exhibitors,  who  thereupon  refused 
to  send  plants,  and  the  exhibitions  suffered  creatly  in  extent 
and  beauty.  This  f alling-ofl  was  apparent  at  all  the  early  shows, 
which  in  consequence  did  not  attract  as  many  visitors  or  yield 
as  much  money  at  the  gatea  as  was  expected. 

On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Council  in  June  last  the  exhi- 
bitors who  had  held  aloof  from  previous  shows  determined  to 
make  a  gratuitous  display  in  order  to  prove  they  were  not  in- 
fluenoed  alone  by  the  offer  of  prises,  and  there  was  held  on  the 
21st  SvlIy,  under  the  large  tent,  one  of  the  most  maniificent 
shows  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  gardens  at  South  Kenaing* 
ton.  To  those  gentlemen  who  came  forward  so  liberally  to  sup- 
port the  Society  at  a  time  when  it  was  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  the  best  thanks  of  the  Fellows  are  due. 

The  Council  would  remind  the  Fellows  that  to  keep  up  the 
horticultural  attractions  of  the  gardens,  as  well  as  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  it  is 
neoessary  to  maintain  these  horticultural  exhibitions ;  and  to  do 
this,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  generid  working  expenses  of 
the  Society  and  the  interest  on  the  debt,  it  is  necessary  that  th» 
revenue  be  increased  much  beyond  what  it  has  ever  yet  reached. 
The  income  of  the  Society  has  never,  without  extraneous  asaiet- 
ance,  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  For  two  yeare» 
when  the  International  Industrial  Exhibitions  were  held  m  the 
adjoining  buildings,  and  certain  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Society  by  Her  Majesty's  Conunissionezs,  the  revenue  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  requirements,  but  in  no  other  year  haa  it  ever  been 
so.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  revenue 
that  the  Council  most  unwillingly  felt  it  their  doty  to  revise  the 
existing  privileges  of  Fellows,  and  to  reconstruct  them  on  such 
terma  as  they  considered  would  attain  the  desired  result. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  balance-sheet  that  thedebte 
bequeathed  by  former  Councils  still  remain  at  upwards  of  £4,000, 
and  although  the  revenue  of  the  year  has  been  lessened  by  ^£600^ 
it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the  prise  list. 

The  agreement  with  Her  Majesty's  Conunissioners  has  not 
been  completed,  but  the  terms,  as  previously  announced,  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  Council  rely  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  Fellows  for  an  increase  of  income  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  maintain  in  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  the  gardens  both  of  Cbiswick  and  South  Ken- 
sington. 

BSPOBT  OF  THE  ChISWICK  BoaBS  OP*  DmECTIOK. 

The  Board  of  Direction  at  Chiswick  report  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  important  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  season. 

That  the  crops  of  fruit  have  been  plentiful,  but  owing  to  the 
sreat  want  of  sunlight  and  extreme  moisture,  not  only  has  the 
flavour  been  very  inferior,  but  many  varieties  have  decayed  pre- 
maturely, an  observation  which  seems  to  spply  very  generally 
throughont  the  country. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  which  came  before  the 
Board,  ss  regards  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department,  after 
theadjQdicalion  with  respect  to  the  trials  of  Onions,  Celeries, 
ar  d  the  more  perfect  definition  of  the  several  varieties  of 
CnrrantR,  of  ^hich  the  Society  poseeFses  every  complete  col- 
lect iou,  is  the  discovery,  which  hss  so  long  been  a  desideratum. 
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of  the  netijig  tpont  of  the  Per«ao*por»,  to  which  ihe  f  onnidftble 
Polttto  mnrnm  if  duo. 

Some  pecnliw  featores  soon  manifaited  UiemselvM  in  a  large 
oolleetion  of  American  varieties  of  Potato,  which  are  tinder  ex- 
periment. It  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  these  featares 
iuid  been  obeerred,  for  they  were  well  known  to  Mr.  Barron, 
irho  bad  remarked  that  they  were  far  more  prononnoed  with 
veapeot  to  Bngliah-grown  sorts  than  with  those  which  were 
immediately  imported  from  Amerieai  Indeed,  these  latter 
«eem6d  free  from  disease.  Daring  the  early  part  of  this  year 
the  disease  was  so  prominent,  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  gene- 
rally  over  the  country,  as  to  oall  more  general  attention  to  the 
«nbieeL  It  was*  indeed,  intimated  that  the  matter  was  ex- 
atf  erated,  or,  indeed,  was  altogether  denied ;  but  the  slightest 
inspection  showed  that  there  was  enough  for  serious  injury. 
Some  peculiar  bodies  had  been  obserred  in  the  blackened  leaves, 
^rhich  were  supposed  to  belong  to  some  species  of  Protomyoes ; 
but  Mr.  Worthineton  Smith  at  once  conceived  that  they  might 
lie  the  long-sought  resting  spores,  and  carried  out  the  matter 
■o  perseveringly  that  he  anived  at  complete  certainty  on  the 
•qxuition.  It  remains  only  to  be  observed  how  these  resting 
epores  may  comport  themselves  when  oerminating  in  the  spring, 
•aiid  we  trust  that  Mr.  Smith  will  add  to  the  honours  which  he 
^las  so  well  merited,  that  of  asoertaiuing  this  cloaing  point  in 
the  life  history  of  this  destructive  pest. 

POMOLOGICAL  DbPABTHZMT. 

The  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been  unusually  abundant 
in  the  garden  this  year,  and  many  varieties  which  have  not 
hitherto  fruited  have  been  observed,  and  descriptions  of  them 
have  been  made.  An  opportuuity  has  also  been  afforded  for 
•eorrecting  erroneous  nomenelatnre,  and  of  ascertaining  syno- 
nymes. 

The  varieties  of  Onnants  have  for  many  years  been  very  much 
misunderatood,  great  confusion  having  existed  as  to  their  no- 
menclature andldentifloation.  A  collection  of  as  many  kinds 
«s  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  se- 
cured, ana  the  number  of  reputed  kinds  planted  in  the  garden 
amounted  to  fifty.  When  theae  were  examined,  and  compared 
one  with  the  other,  it  was  found  that  there  were  only  sixteen 
^stinot,  twelve  of  them  being  red,  one  flesh-coloured,  andthvse 
white. 

One  of  the  largest  experimental  trials  of  Onions  which  has 
•ever  been  undertaken  was  carried  out  very  successfully.  158 
samples  were  sown  under  98  different  names.  These  were  all 
carefuUy  compared  and  referred  to  their  proper  sections,  whereby 
that  large  colleotion  of  reputed  varieties  was  reduced  to  twenty. 
A  full  rraort  of  this  trial  has  been  already  published,  and  as  this 
was  couiuied  to  the  spring-sown  sorts,  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  the  Tripoli  and  Silver-skinned  seotions,  are  now  under  trial 
•8  automn-sown  Onions,  and  will  form  the  substance  of  a 
-future  report. 

A  trial  of  all  the  varieties  of  Celery  was  also  very  successful, 
«nd  out  of  forty-seven  soris  that  were  sown,  twenty  proved  to  be 
•distinct.    A  fall  report  of  this  trial  has  also  been  published. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  fall  report  on  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  but  the  season  being  cold  and  un- 
«enial  this  proved  a  failure,  and  another  trial  will  be  made  this 
.year. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  investigate  those  varieties  of 
Potatoes  that  had  not  been  included  in  the  former  trials,  but  the 
virulent  attack  of  the  Potato  disease  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected rendered  the  experiment  a  failure. 

A  complete  ooUectton  of  all  known  varieties  of  Cauliflower  has 
been  sown  for  trial  during  the  present  season. 

The  distribution  to  the  Fellows  consisted  of  966  packets  of 
•outtings  of  fruit  trees,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Ohemes,  Vines,  and  Figs,  and  of  17,062  packets  of  vegetable 


The  important  discovery  of  the  resting  spores  of  the  Perano- 
epora  infestans  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Botanical  Director.  It  was  found  that  the 
disease  this  year  attacked  chiefly  the  new  American  varieties, 
iprown  from  home-grown  seed  of  the  second  year  after  their  in- 
troduetion,  and  it  has  been  further  remarked  that  all  those  new 
American  Pototoes  which  produee  such  enormous  crops  from 
aewly4mported  seed  rapidly  deoenerate  year  by  year  after  their 
introduction,  and  that  the  prodnce  giadiaaUy  becomes  smaller 
and  of  inferior  quality. 

The  extensive  colleotion  of  Strawberries  ^riiich  wss  planted 
for  the  purposes  of  trial  promises  to  fruit  well  this  season, 

FLOBiL  DSPABTmNT. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  in  the  Floral  Department  has  been 
in  some  degree  crippled  by  the  diminished  facilities  granted  to 
the  Superintendent.  Nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances, 
some  very  good  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  trials  of  plants  and  flowers  constitute  some  of  the  most 
important  work  done  in  this  department— work  which  is  of  much 
nablio  utility,  since  the  experienced  judgment  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  to  whose  labours  for  many  years  the  Society  owes 
00  much,  is  brought  in  this  way  to  bear  upon  subjects  which  are 


all  grown  under  identical  conditions.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Committee  form,  consequently,  a  tolerably  safe  guide 
in  tne  selectien  of  subiects  adapted  for  the  climate  of  LondoOy 
and  for  districts  in  which  the  cumatal  and  geological  oonditiona 
are  in  any  degree  similar.  Daring  the  spring  months  the  Com- 
mittee examined  the  colleotion  of  bedding  Violas  which  Mr. 
Bacron  bad  got  together,  consisting  of  some  eighty-two  varie- 
ties, and  amongst  tnem  seventeen  certificates  of  merit  were  dis- 
tributed. Later  on,  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  grown  alike  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  and  eonsisting  of  126  varieties,  under- 
went the  scrutiny  of  the  same  body,  ana  on  this  occasion  twenty 
certificates  were  awarded.  These  were  cultivated  under  ^lass. 
In  the  open-air  beds  a  large  contribution  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
from  the  principal  nurserymen  and  florists,  and  consisting  of 
850  varieties,  was  planted-out,  and  amongat  tnem  seventeen  cer- 
tificates were  distributed.  Berides  these  subjects,  considerable 
collections  of  Phloxes  and  of  Pentstemons  were  planted  for  in- 
spection and  comparison. 

The  plants  prepared  at  Chiswick  Ust  the  decoration  of  the 
garden  at  South  Kensington  always  draw  heavily  on  the  labour 
and  other  resources  of  that  establishment.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  provided  in  this  way,  and  devoted  to  this 
object,  12,000  flowering  plants  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  52,000  for  bodding-out  in  the  garden. 

The  ooneervatory  plants,  calculated  at  the  low  price  of  Is. 
each,  give  a  return  of  ^£597  16^.;  and  the  bedding  jplants,  valued 
at  from  \A.  to  4cZ  each,  a  return  of  iB467  17s.,  makiDg  a  total  of 
J91055  13s.,  the  whole  expenditure  on  maintaining  the  garden 
during  the  past  year  being  only  about  £1500. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  Fellows  from  this  department — namely,  plants  of  * 
various  kinds,  2000 ;  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  623 ;  packets  of 
seeds,  various,  81,632 

The  Directors  have  again  to  express  their  regret  that  the 
slender  means  at  their  disposal  does  not  permit  them  to  engage 
in  those  experiments  in  scientific  floriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  in  those  illustrations  of  modem  practice,  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  carrying  forward  of  which,  as  being  the  national  ex- 
emplar, the  public  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  best  efforts  ol 
the  Society.  M.  J.  Bebeblbt. 

B.  HoGO. 

T.  MOOBB. 

RsTsauB  AooouHT  raoK  1st  Jabuabt  so  ttsr  Dbosicbbb,  1875. 


Da. 

To  JgttoftlwhmMU  ftfptfNMt :~  iB    «.  <!. 

BftlAriM 660  19  6 

Wages : 882  16  10 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Oards 881  18  8  - 

Postages 107  18  a 

Law?! 10517  6 

MiseaUanooiM   TOIL  S 

Gas SOW  6 

Libraiy  8    8  8 

BpMial  Expenut  in  relation  to  Bortieulture  :— 

Joomal 48    7  6 

Frait  Committee 24    6  0 

Floral  Committee 82    9  10 

Botanleal  Advissr 900    0  0 

BeadingBoom U  18  8 

Botaniotl  Professor 08  10  0 

Chitwiele  Qarden  Emptntet ; — 

Bent,  Bates,  Taxes,  and  iBsozanee 987    9  2 

Laboor    89t    6  4 

Implements,  Kaoare,  Coals,  and  Odke 986  11  11 

Bepaln 77  15  7 

Trees,  PUnts,  6eeds,  &0.  4110  1 

MlseeUaoeoas  78    6  4 

Saperintendent's  Salary   160    0  0 

Wfiir 8il6  1 

Ktnainoton  Garden  Expense*  ;— 

Bates,  Tase?,  and  Insnranos    687  14  4 

Saperintendent's  Salary 100    0  0 

Labour   861  12  U 

Bepairs  It8  19  1 

OokeaDdManoM 97    9  0 

Implemente 88    9  6 

M^tJtnr 60    9  0 

UiseellaneonB 78    8  8 

950    0  0 


£    i.    4. 


1,48719    6 


881   7   0 


1,786  14   6 


Exhibitione  :— 

AdTertising  146  12  9 

Prises  and  Medals  «48  16  9 

Beads 7112  0 

PoUee 1  19  0 

Sondries 15    4  6 

Soperintendent  of  Slower  Bfaows   25    0  0 

Jndgcs'Fees 28    2  0 

BpeeialPriMS 4    9  0 


1,96110  f 


Interest  on  Debentnres . 


786    0   4 

1,968  10  U 

860  10    9 

£9.205  19  11 
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Balance  from  ReyeDaa  Aeeovnt 

Amonnt  not  dabltad  in  1874  ehargaabla  to  that 
Aoeotint 

Balaaea  down 

Gn.  £    9,    d. 

By  1-16  Life  ComiKMitiona  aa  at  let  January . . . . 

Admission  Fees  (Fellowi) 

Annual  Sabeeriptiona  6,408    8    0 

Ditto  ditto     (Mew) 198    9    0 

Ditto  ditto      (outatanding  Dec,  1876)     907  18    0 

ExhibitioDB 

In  Hasda  ol  Ticket  Agenta 

Promenades 185    8    0 

Daily Admiaaiona   829    Oil 

Bent  of  Stalls  in  Entranoe 

Oaiden  Pzoduoe 

DaTia'  Bequest  (Intezeat) 

AdrertisemeDta  in  Prize  Sobedulea 

Paoking  Charges 

lliaoellanao«iB  Beeeipta 

Balanee  down 

Amonnta  oot  oredited  to  Beyenue  Aooonnt 

in  1874 

Balanee 


M     t.    d, 
4.018  16    6 

129  18    7 


Je4,148  10    1 


£8,910  16  11 


£  ».  d. 
788  16  0 
198    9    0 


6.814  10    0 

999    0    8 

2  17    6 


464    8  11 

60    0  0 

806    4  6 

60    8  4 

97  14  0 

7  19  0 

886    9  1 


£9.906  19  11 


850  10    S 

89    8    0 
8,910  16  11 


£4448  10    1 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

FuTY  Fellows  haye  been  eleoted  by  the  Boyal  HortiooUnral 
Society  between  April  and  Deoember  of  laat  year. 

OwiNo  to  the  diiastroiiB  effeets  of  the  PHTLLOXEaA  in 

the  French  vineyards,  the  desirability  of  importing  stocks  from 
America  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  vigorous  character 
of  the  American  varieties  were  by  that  insect  invulnerable. 
This  appears,  however,  to  be  simply  '*  tall  tiJk,*'  for  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Prairie  Farmer  reports  that  he  has  recently 
taken  up  2000  Vines  in  nearly  twenty  varieties,  and  that  every 
■ort  was  infested;  the  strong  growers,  however,  being  the 
most  free  from  the  pest,  but  all  were  attacked.  The  '*  little 
villains  were  found  on  the  roots  by  millions.'* 

AcooBDma  to  Professor  Bottger,  a  moderate^  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  seems  to  promote  the 
osBMiNATioN  OF  sBEixs  cvcu  morc  than  ammonia.  Seeds  after 
soaking  but  a  few  hours  in  diluted  potash  solution  put  forth 
radicles. 

At  the  Tiverton  Horticultural  Show  to  be  held  on  May 

24th  and  25th,  the  foDowiog  bilvxb  cups  are  announced,  in 
addition  to  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes.  For  eighteen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  a  silver  cup  value  £20;  for  twelve 
Azaleas  a  cup  value  £15 ;  for  twelve  Boses  in  pots  a  cup  value 
£10 ;  and  for  nine  Pelargoniums  a  cup  value  £6. 

Lapaqsbu  bosea,  writes  a  gardener,  is  hardier  than 

many  people  imagine,  and  states  that  at  Gunnersbury  Park  a 
portion  of  the  plant  has  protruded  from  the  inside  to  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  where  it  has  grown  and  flowered  for  two 
years  without  any  protection  whatever.  The  frost  of  the 
recent  winter  destroyed  the  flowers,  but  has  done  no  apparent 
injury  to  the  shoots  that  had  produced  them. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscowen 

of  Lsmoiran,  Cornwall,  for  specimens  of  the  Cobnish  Gilli- 
FLOWEB  Apflb,  which  ezoeed  in  size  and  excel  in  flavour  any 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  They  are  within  a  very  little  of 
being  4  ioohes  long,  and  they  are  peculiarly  snouted  and  ridged 
at  the  apex.  The  flesh  is  the  deepest  yellow  we  have  ever 
seen  in  this  variety,  and  may  be  described  as  yellow  as  an 
omelette. 

The  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  are 

to  be  followed  by  double-flowebbd  Bboonus,  some  varieties 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  being  announced  by  M.  Lemoine 
of  Nancy.  It  is  only  the  male  flowers  of  each  fascicle  that  are 
double,  the  female  flowers  retaining  their  normal  form.  Of 
these  varieties  B.  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  in  colour  rich  vermilion, 
and  B.  Lemoinei  orauge  scarlet.  They  are  to  be  distributed 
during  the  ensuing  seaeon. 

Bbitish  Consuls  in  Brazil  notice  the  extraordinary 

floral  wealth  of  that  vast  empire.  Their  reports  in  1875  call 
attention  to  the  abundance  of  the  trees  from  the  juice  of 


which  zndububbeb  is  prepared.  At  Aracaty  this  has  recently 
become  the  most  valuable  article  brought  into  the  produce 
market  of  that  place.  From  Bahia  Consul  Morgan  sends  a 
translation  from  a  book  published  by  the  Inspector  of  tha 
Custom-house  of  that  port,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  eon- 
sumption  of  a  century  would  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  india^- 
mbber.  The  Inspector  gives  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
tree,  the  Cabnauba  Palm,  which  grows  in  Brazil  without  any 
culture,  and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  flourish  in  the  most  prolonged 
drought,  and  has  often  served  at  such  times  as  the  means  of 
support  to  the  population  of  more  than  one  province.  The 
top  when  young  is  an  appreciable  and  nutritious  article  of 
food ;  and  from  this  tree  also  wine,  vinegar,  and  a  saccharine 
matter  are  extracted,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  gum,  similar  in  its 
taste  and  properties  to  sago.  From  the  wood  musical  instra- 
ments  are  made,  as  also  tubes  and  pumps  for  water.  The 
deUcate  fibrous  substanoes  of  the  pith  of  the  stalk  and  its 
leaves  make  a  good  substitute  for  oork.  The  roots  have  the 
same  virtues  as  the  sarsaparilla.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of 
an  agreeable  taste,  and  the  nut  oily  and  emulsive,  is  roasted 
and  then  used  as  coffee  by  many  persons.  From  the  trunk 
are  obtained  strong  fibres,  and  also  a  species  of  fiour  similar 
to  maizena,  and  a  liquid  resembling  that  of  the  Bahia  Coeoa- 
nut.  From  the  dried  straw  are  made  mats,  hats,  baskets,  and 
brooms,  and  large  quantities  of  the  straw  are  exported  to 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  hats.  Finally,  from  the 
leaves  is  produced  the  wax  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oandles; 
and  the  export  of  this  wax  exceeds  £162,000  a-year  in  value. 
The  Inspector  suggests  that  perhaps  in  no  other  country  ean 
there  be  found  a  plant  applied  to  so  many  and  varied  purposes. 

Fbok  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Cbanbebbt  Associa- 
tion it  appears  that  there  are  15,000  acres  of  land  in  America 
devoted  to  Cranberry  production,  the  average  value  of  the 
crop  being  $4,875,000.  Last  year  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
210.000  busheU.  The  crops  in  1872  and  1873  were  275.000 
bushels. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  Potato  pbizes 

offered  by  Messrs.  B.  E.  Bliss  A  Sons  in  America  have  issued 
an  elaborate  report  The  competitors,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  **  whipped  "  the  "  Britishers  "  who  have  been  engaged  in 
a  similar  enterprise  in  the  "  old  eountry.*'  The  returns  of  the 
American  prizewinners  in  raising  the  greatest  weights  from 
1  lb.  of  seed  credit  Mr.  Wood  with  producing  1417  lbs.  of 
Snowflake,  and  Mr.  Perkins  with  raising  1666|  lbs.  of  Eureka; 
the  whole  of  the  twelve  prizetakers  returned  weights  of  over 
1000  lbs.  with  both  varieties.  Further  experiments  have  been 
made  as  to  the  most  profitable  distances  at  which  to  plant 
Potatoes,  the  results  varying  from  378  bushels  per  acre,  the 
sets  being  2  by  3  feet ;  to  441  bushels,  the  sets  being  3  by 
3i  feet  apart. 

The  growth  of  Melons  in  Spain  is  so  much  in  advance 

of  the  immediate  consumption,  although  poor  and  rich  alike 
almost  live  upon  them  during  two  months  of  the  year,  that 
the  gardener  cuts  thousands  just  before  they  arrive  at  maturity 
and  hangs  them  up  for  the  winter.  Half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  produce  no  less  in  a  favourable  season  than  400  arro- 
has  of  Melons.  Now  at  a  rough  calculation  these  400  arrobas 
weighing  10,000  lbs.  may  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  Jd.  per 
lb.,  whidi  is  equivalent  to  about  £32.  This  calculation  wiU 
give  a  slight  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Melon  trade.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  irrigated  ground  we 
must  remember  that  four  crops  annually  are  raised  upon  the 
same  plot ;  and  that  growing  amid  Melon  or  Apricot  grounds 
stand  the  Peach,  the  Fig,  the  Pomegranate,  or  the  Almond 
tree. 

Bbownea  obandifloba  has,  says  the  Irish  Farmers* 

Ocuette,  been  for  some  time  in  flower  in  the  large  stove  at 
Glasnevin,  and  the  noble  tree,  for  such  it  is.  of  B.  grandioeps 
in  the  same  house  is  just  now  showing  for  flower,  and  a  mag- 
nificent display  may  be  confldently  looked  for  by-and-by.  In 
the  same  department  a  lofty  and  well-furnished  tree  of  the 
Mango  is  flowering  freely,  we  trust  to  be  followed  by  a  good 
set  and  a  heavy  crop  of  this  delicious  tropical  fruit. 


MISTLETOE. 

I  HiVE  seen  the  Mistletoe  growing  on  the  Apple,  Peer,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Medlar,  Quince,  and  Filbert,  also  on  the  common  Oak» 
Ash,  Elder,  Maple,  Black  and  White  Thorn,  Poplar,  Elm, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Lime,  and  Laburnum. 

On  the  Lime  trees,  in  the  park  of  Compton  House  near 
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Stockbridge,  Hants,  it  may  be  Been  in  abundance.  Hoge 
bushes  they  are,  or  rather  were.  I  haye  out  some  myself  8  feet 
in  diameter.  Two  rows  of  large  old  Lime  trees  eaeh  side  of 
the  carriage  drive  in  front  of  the  mansion  were  indeed  grand 
to  behold  during  the  winter  months,  being  literally  ooTcred 
from  top  to  bottom  with  huge  bushes  bearing  such  an  abun- 
dance of  their  white  berries  that  they  were  plainly  visible  from 
the  windows. 

Adjacent  to  the  Limes  was  a  Laburnum  tree;  this  stood  in 
a  shrubbery  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  on  this  the  Mistletoe 
might  be  seen  growing.  Also  in  the  orchard  adjoining,  on  the 
fruit  trees  before  mentioned,  good-sized  bushes  might  be  seen, 
but  nowhere  was  it  so  luxuriant  as  on  the  Limes.  All  the 
trees  in  my  list  were  growing  on  the  same  estate. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  above  facts,  having  lived  in  the  gardens 
with  my  late  father,  who  was  at  that  time  gardener  there. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Mistletoe  growing  in  such  abundance 
anywhere  that  I  have  lived  since,  with  the  exception  of  on  a 
vary  old  Willow  tree  adjoining  the  park  of  Lockerby  Hall  in 
the  same  county.  This  tree  is  very  much  decayed  and  broken, 
more  from  extreme  age  than  from  the  parasitic  growth  upon 
it— P.  H.  Fboud. 


GBAFTING  OLD  PEAB  TBEES. 

Wx  have  five  large  Fear  trees  in  our  garden,  called  about 
here  "  the  Pine  Fear."  The  fruit  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  only 
makes  very  rough  perry.  They  are  just  in  their  prime,  and 
bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  but  being  of  so  little  use  I  would 
sooner  cut  them  down  than  leave  them  as  they  are.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  October  and  November.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  try  grafting  ?  The  stems  are  perfectly  sound,  and  the  trees 
show  no  signs  of  decay.  Fears  and  Flums  do  very  well  here 
(Gloucester),  better  I  think  than  Apples,  and  everything  off 
jout  ground  has  a  very  good  flavour.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey 
marl.  What  sorts  would  be  best  to  graft  on  the  trees? — 
G.  Newhim. 

[By  all  means  graft  your  trees,  and  you  will  have  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  in  much  less  time  than  if  you  were  to 
replace  them  with  young  trees.  Do  not  confine  the  grafts  to 
one  or  two  main  branches  close  to  the  stem,  but  secure  as 
many  lateral  limbs  as  you  can,  even  if  you  have  to  retidn 
lengths  of  6  feet  or  more  for  that  purpose.  The  importance 
ef  this  operation  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  next  paper  on 
"  Fears  and  their  Culture."  To  have  early  and  successive 
fruit  take  Citron  des  Carmes,  ripening  in  August ;  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien, September;  Comte  de  Lamy,  October;  Doyenn6 
du  Comioe,  November ;  and  Knight's  Monarch  from  December 
to  March.— Eds.] 

MISTLETOE  CULTUBE  AT  ANTWBBP. 

Mb.  Van  Geebt  has  obliged  us  by  a  letter  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted  :— 

"The  way  I  proceeded  to  form  my  miniature  'Mistletoe 
trees,'  as  th^  are  rightly  called,  which  were  referred  to  on 
page  49,  was  simply  this :  I  selected  some  well-developed  berries 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  after  having  bruised  them  between 
the  finder  and  thumb  defied  them  on  the  stems  of  some 
young  healthy  Thorns  (Crat»gus  oxyaoantha),  placing  each 
berry  under  a  small  twig.  A  month  afterwards  the  radicle 
made  its  appearance ;  first  straight,  as  if  to  look  out  where  to 
fix,  then  bending  itself  in  order  to  reach  the  bark  of  the  Thorn. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  was  touched  the  point  of  the  radicle  be- 
came fiat  and  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  Thorn  in  the  same 
way  as  a  leech  on  the  skin  of  a  patient.  In  this  position  and 
without  any  other  move  the  seed  remained  till  the  following 
spring,  when  it  lifted  itself  from  its  first  position ;  the  radicle 
remafiied  deft  to  the  bark  by  its  apex,  became  straight  again, 
when  two  ootyledons  formed  and  two  small  green  leaves  were 
produced.  In  this  position  the  plant  remained  again  till  the 
following  spring,  when  it  made  two  little  twigs  each  of  two 
leaves ;  and  as  every  leaf  produces,  the  following  year,  a  little 
twig  of  two  leaves,  the  development  of  the  leaves  follows  a 
geometoical  progression,  aS'2, 4,  8, 16,  82,  &o. 

*'  As  is  seen  by  this,  the  development  of  the  Mistletoe  goes 
oa  very  dowly  at  first,  and  that  it  requires  at  least  six  years 
bcrfore  the  plant  makes  some  appearance,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
dpal  reason  why  I  did  not  continue  its  cultivation.  Another 
inconvenience  is  that  in  very  dry  weather  the  seeds  after 
having  germinated  do  not  always  keep  alive,  or  after  having 
produced  their  radicles  and  having  kept  well  the  first  year, 


do  not  the  following  spring  produce  their  cotyledons,  and 
die  off." 

MELOCAGTUS. 
The  family  of  Indian  Figs  is  an  extendve  one,  and  indudes 
some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  genus  is  divided  into  sections— Cactus  (Melon  Thistle), 
Eehinocactus  (Hedgehog  Thistle),  Epiphyllum  (Leaf-flower- 
ing),  Mammillaria  (Nipple-bearers),  and  Mdocaetus  (Turk's- 
ea^  Cactus.  The  flowers  of  the  flrst  and  thhrd  section  are,  if 
not  long-lasting,  yet  singularly  beautiful.  Spedee  of  the  other 
seotions  are  cultivated  for  thehr  striking  forms. 


Fig.  i9.— Melooteius. 

These  plants  are  now  rishig  in  popularity,  and  those  who 
possess  good  specimens  do  not  part  with  them  so  readily  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Mdocaetus  maybe  known  as  having 
the  flowers  produced  on  a  head  or  *<eap"  surmounting  the 
plant ;  those  on  Eehinocactus  issuing  from  the  ribs  or  angles ; 
the  speeiee  of  Mammillaria  being  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  small  tubercules,  and  between  them  the  flowers  appear. 

Thdr  cultivation  is  simple.  The  plants  requiring  it  should 
be  potted  in  April  or  May  in  a  rough  eompoet  of  loam,  old 
dried  cow  dung,  and  limy  rubbish.  They  should  then  be 
afforded  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  watering 
them  sparingly  until  established,  when  water  may  be  more 
freehr  applied.  In  the  autumn  they  require  to  be  gradually 
dried-off  and  be  kept  in  a  winter  temperature  of  45**.  Th^ 
require  full  light  at  all  times,  and  are  readily  increased  by  off- 
sets and  protuberances. 


GOLOUB  OF  GABDEN  WALLS. 

«  H.  W.  W."  asks  about  the  best  colouring  for  garden  walls. 

They  are  usually  left  of  the  native  colour  of  the  material  of 

which  tiie  wdls  are  built,  and  there  is  no  better  material  than 

bridu.     If  there  is  any  advantsge  to  be  derived  from  colour 
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blaok  would  be  the  best,  as  this  colour  would  absorb  and 
radiate  more  heat  than  any  other.  When  Mr.  Crockett  was 
gardener  at  The  Baith  in  Fifeshire,  N.B.,  he  had  his  Peach 
and  Apricot  walls  coloured  black.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  gained  in  earliness,  bat  as  the  whole  wall  was 
coloured  and  not  a  portion  for  experiment,  one  could  not  tell 
whether  there  was  any  difference  practically.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember  the  trees  were  not  in  the  beet  condition ;  for  my 
own  part  I  have  never  thought  of  colouring  walla  similar  io 
those  at  The  Baith,  as  they  had  not  a  Tcry  lively  appearance. 

— J.  DOTJGLAB. 

[We  think  Bir.  Douglas  is  right,  for  dark-colonred  walls 
become  colder  than  light-coloured  at  night  unless  screens  are 
then  put  before  them.  We  extract  the  following  from  "  The 
Science  and  Practice  of  Gardening : " — 

**  Colour  has  a  very  considerable  influence  oyer  a  body's 
power  of  absorbing  heat.  If  a  thermometer  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  indicate  a  temperature  of 
about  100'';  but  if  the  bulb  be  blackened  with  Indian  ink  or 
the  smoke  of  a  candle,  it  will  rise  from  10"  to  20*"  higher.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass  reflects 
some  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  blackened  surface  absorbs  them 
all.  Blue  absorbs  all  but  the  blue  rays ;  red  all  but  the  red ; 
green  and  yellow  all  but  those  of  their  own  name ;  and  white 
reflects  all  the  rays.  The  lightest-coloured  rays  are  the  most 
beating ;  therefore  light-coloured  walls,  but  especially  white, 
are  the  worst  for  fruit  trees.  The  thermometer  against  a  wall 
rendered  black  by  coal  tar  rises  5''  higher  in  the  sunshine  than 
the  same  instrument  suspended  against  a  red-brick  structure 
of  the  same  thickness ;  nor  will  it  cool  lower  at  night  though 
its  radiating  power  is  increased  by  the  increased  darkness  of 
its  colour  if  a  proper  screen  be  then  employed."] 


NOTES  FBOM  MT  GABDEN  IN   1875. 

FBTJIT. 

I  AM  not  a  fruitist,  and  yet  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  fruit 
in  my  garden,  and  am  curious  in  noting  some  of  the  climatic 
effects  on  the  little  I  have  from  year  to  year,  to  mark  the 
failures  and  chronicle  the  Bucoeeees ;  and  as  my  garden  may 
resemble  many  others  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
our  readers  if  I  make  these  notes  public.  I  aspire  to  no  supe- 
riority in  culture,  no  great  extent  of  knowledge,  and  to  nothing 
exceptional  in  what  I  cultivate,  yet  I  may  interest  some. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  a  small  miniature  fruit  garden 
which  I  owed  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bivers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874 1  moved  a  row  of  bush  Plums  to  give  the  Pears  and 
Apples  more  room,  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  where  the  soil  is  stiffer  than  in  that  part  where  they 
were.  They  had  never  borne  anything  wotth  mentioning  in 
their  former  position,  but  last  season  I  had  a  capital  crop, 
especially  on  some  trees.  Of  Plums  Pershore  was  very  full,  and 
pronounced  by  all  as  one  of  the  very  beat  kinds  for  preset ving, 
quite  equalling  Green  Gage  and  better  in  colour.  Oaliin's 
Gage  was  also  very  good.  I  had  a  few  Jefferson's  of  good 
quality  also.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  removal  has 
induced  me  to  do  the  same  with  the  small  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  I  have  this  autumn  transferred  to  other  quarters.  But 
Cherries  I  must  away  with.  They  have  borne  a  few,  but  the 
blackbirds  always  get  them,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  filling 
up  my  garden  for  their  benefit,  while  to  cover  them  up  would 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth  in  this  county  of  Cherries.  I 
have  already  mentioned  what  a  disappointment  this  crop  was 
last  season.  There  is  but  one  large  Bigarreau  tree  in  this 
garden,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  in  a  good  position,  but 
bears  tolerably  well.  Last  year  it  was  fully  laden,  but  the 
dreadful  wet,  day  after  day,  so  completely  spoiled  the  fruit 
and  washed  out  all  their  flavour  that  they  were  really  not 
worth  gathering. 

There  is  one  matter  on  the  subject  of  Pears  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
down  a  tree  of  Knight's  Monarch  because  the  fruit  never  would 
ripen.  I  have  against  the  only  piece  of  wall  there  was  here 
until  lately  a  tree  of  Beurr6  Did.  It  bears  well,  and  the  fiuit 
is  large  and  handsome,  but  I  have  them  now  (January  29th) 
still  unripened.  They  have  turned  quite  yellow,  and  anyone 
looking  at  them  would  say  that  they  are  ripe ;  but  they  are 
hard  and  neither  '*  beurr6  "  or  *'  demi-beurr6,"  and  they  have 
at  last  been  handed  over  to  the  cook  for  stewing.  I  aBke4 
"  our  doctor"  about  them,  and  he  advised  their  being  put  into 
a  warm  place.  This  was  dene,  but  still  they  would  not  ripen. 
My  neighbour  has  a  tree  of  the  eame  sort,  and  it  ripens  its 


fruit  well.  Am  I  to  attribute  thia  to  some  defect  of  the  soil  f 
Have  any  of  our  readers  found  that  the  soil  affects  this  variety 
in  this  manner,  and  that,  like  Knight's  Monarch,  it  requires 
something  stiffer  ?  Iha?e  (being  highly  convinced  of  its  excel- 
lence) added  Doyenn6  de  Comice  to  the  few  ahieady  here,  one 
on  the  wall  and  two  as  pyramids.  The  growth  seems  to  be 
robust,  and  no  one  who  has  tasted  it  when  weU  grown  can  fail 
to  be  satisfied  by  its  flavour.  There  was  a  wonderful  crop  of 
Bon  Chretien  and  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont  on  my  two  large 
trees.  Comte  de  Lamy  was  not  as  full  as  last  year,  but  for  an 
October  Pear  I  know  nothing  to  beat  it.  It  has  for  the  eight 
years  that  I  have  been  here  usually  home  wdl,  sometimes 
enormously,  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  very  best. 

In  Apples  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a  couple  of 
trees  of  a  vary  old  favourite  sort  of  mine— the  Irish  Peach, 
not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  an  August  fruit  there 
ia  not  one  that  I  know  of  to  equal  it  when  gathered  from  the 
tree.  There  is  another  Apple  of  Irish  orighi  better  known 
whioh  follows  it—the  Kerry  Pippin,  a  brisk  and  delicious  fruit. 
Amongst  the  large  trees  here  is  one  of  a  variety  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  Forge  or  Gough  Apple ;  for  although  I  have  fre- 
quently  taken  samples  of  it  to  be  named  I  can  attain  no  cer- 
tainty about  it.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bearer  and  an  excellent 
cooking  Apple,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  froiting  every  seeond 
year ;  and  thus,  although  this  was  all  around  us  a  very  good 
Apple  year,  I  had  not  a  single  fruit  on  it.  Last  year  was  not 
a  good  year,  but  still  it  produced  a  few  bushels.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  about  the  best  Apple  for  early 
winter  that  we  have,  and  I  have  grafted  it  on  a  couple  of  trees 
that  did  not  produce  well.  Some  fruit  that  Mr.  Dancer  of 
Chiswick  was  good  enough  to  send  me  were  splendid  in  appear- 
ance and  flavour. 

Strawberries  were  not  a  great  success.  I  had  (for  the  last 
time,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  a  nice  crop  in  the  house,  but  out  of 
doors  they  were  neither  so  fine  or  plentiful  as  usuaL  The 
only  variety  of  any  novelty  that  I  have  tried  was  La  Groese 
Sucr6e ;  it  seems  to  be  a  useful  early  kind,  free-bearing,  and 
of  good  flavour.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  we  are  im- 
proving much  in  this  delicious  fruit ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  great  improvement  on  Eome 
of  the  old-established  kinds,  unlets  we  could  obtain  eorta 
that  would  prolong  the  season.  The  earlier  sorts  are  quite  as 
early  as  we  hope  to  find  suitable  for  our  uncertain  climate, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  we  could  have  some  that  would 
come  in  even  laterthanFrogmoreLate  Pine,  Elton,  or  Eleanor. 

But  if  Strawberries  were  not  a  success  Baspberriea  were. 
From  my  few  short  rows  I  gathered  more  than  150  lbs.  of  fruit 
of  fine  quality.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  plan  I  have  adopted.  They  are  planted  in  a  cool  place 
in  rows ;  a  stout  galvanised  wire  is  stretched  along  and  the 
canes  tied  to  it.  The  soil  is  never  dug,  only  forked  over  and 
manured  well,  and  the  canes  are  something  remarkable. 

My  Fig  trees  did  not  produce  anything  like  the  quantity  of 
fruit  which  they  did  in  1874,  nor  was  the  fruit  of  such  good 
quality ;  but  this  I  attribute,  not  to  any  failure  in  the  trees, 
but  to  Uie  unpropitious  character  of  the  season,  more  especially 
the  want  of  sunlight  in  which  the  Fig  rejoices.  For  the  same 
reason  all  about  here  the  outdoor  Grapes  which  are  grown  on 
many  cottage  walls  were  also  a  failure.  Indeed  they  have  been 
so  grievously  attacked  with  mildew  that  I  question  very  much 
whether  they  will  recover  it. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  wall  fruit,  for  in  truth  my  wall 
trees  are  in  their  infancy.  Last  year  was  an  unfavourable  one 
for  planting  and  maturing  young  wood.  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  and  fully  expect  mine  are  all  wrong.  Unfortunately  I 
have  no  one  about  here  whom  I  can  ask  to  look  at  them  for 
me,  and  so  they  must  take  their  chance.  Bir.  Baines  waakind 
enough  to  give  me  a  lesson  the  other  night  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  and  I  have  gone  on  that ;  but  I  rather  fancy  the  trees 
were  not  very  shapeable  when  I  received  them,  and  so  if  they 
are  very  bad  I  shall  have  some  excuse  to  fall  back  upon. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  ventured  to  write  thus  of  my 
little  belongings,  but  that  many  have  expressed  to  me  their 
satisfaction  with  my  notes  of  former  years,  and  that  I  myself 
have  benefited  by  some  such  similar  notes  from  others. — 
D.,  Deal 

THUNBEBGIA  HABBISBII. 

This  is  seldom  met  with,  but  when  well  grown  it  ranks 
amongst  our  best  flowering  evergreen  stove  climbers.  It  is  of 
easy  growth ;  and  when  in  bloom,  at  this  time  of  year,  besides 
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addiog  to  the  beraiy  of  the  houe  in  wlii«h  U  is  giown,  it 
( to  fiU  ihfl  ont-flowar  bukei  at  this  dull  and 


I  in  helping 
diffioalt  time  to  get  a  good  quantity  of  flowers.  When  cat  and 
sent  in  the  blooms  have  been  taken,  for  Glozinias:  this  alone 
will  show  how  pretty  they  are.  It  is  amongst  the  dleanest 
inmates  of  the  store,  its  greatest  enemy  being  red  spider ;  bat 
by  proper  drainage  and  liberal  sappUes  of  water  when  growing 
freely,  with  daily  syringings,  this  pest  ean  be  easily  kept  in 
oheek  if  not  entirely  prevented.  Like  most  other  climbers  it 
grows  better  and  makes  larger  plants  when  it  can  be  i^anted 
oat  in  a  prepared  border  having  ample  drainage,  with  a  com- 
post of  rough  fibry  loam,  leaf  moold,  and  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal,  all  well  mixed  together.  Having  a  n^ed  piece  of 
wall  at  the  north  side  of  oar  plant  stove,  on  the  top  of  whudi 
rest  the  glass  lights,  we  covered  this  wall  with  Lyoopodiam 
dentioalatam  by  making  a  network  to  hold  aboat  10  inches 
wide  of  roagh  loam  and  leaf  moald,  and  pricking  the  Lyco- 
podiam  all  over.  I  have  planted  Thanbergia  Harrissii  on  the 
top,  along  with  several  other  creepers,  and  trained  them  to 
wires  ran  across  the  house,  about  6  inches  from  the  glass, 
and  they  have  done  well :  some  of  them  are  in  flower  now, 
such  as  Ipomoea  Horsfalli®,  Thunbergias,  and  Euphorbia  Jac- 
qniniaflora.  This  does  well,  and  throws  large  spikes  of 
Uoom.  The  graoefal  creeping  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  runs 
up  the  wires ;  and  when  trained  carefully  can  easily  be  cut  off 
in  long  pieces,  for  drooping  gracefully  from  epergnes.— A«  H. 
— (T/te  Gardener,) 

GHAPTEBS  ON  INSECTS  FOB  GABDENEBS. 

No.  5. 

Mt  good  friend  Jones  was  considerably  discomfited  the  other 
day  when  I  let  him  into  a  new  fact  concerning  the  details  of 
fly  history.  It  is  observable  with  most  persons  that  they  cling 
closely  to  the  beliefs  about  natural  history  which  they  acquired 
in  boyhood,  erroneous  as  these  must  often  be;  and  so  my 
friend  held  it  as  "  next  to  gospel  **  that  all  flies  can  do  in 
their  perfect  state  is  to  suck  honey  or  other  fluids  by  means 
of  a  proboscis.  I  assured  him  that  many  of  these  flower-loving 
flies  have  a  capacity  for  doing  something  more  than  this,  being, 
in  truth,  provided  with  vigorous  maxillss  or  jaws,  by  means  of 
which  they  masticate  the  pollen  of  flowers.  It  is  not  easy, 
obviously,  to  watch  and  catch  flies  in  the  very  act,  but 
dissection  has  disclosed  in  the  internal  structures  of  some  of 
these  species  a  compact  mass  of  undigested  pollen.  The  case 
is  therefore  as  clear  against  these  depredators,  if  so  they  are 
to  be  spoken  of,  as  when  a  pickpocket  is  caught  in  a  crowd 
with  a  watch  in  his  hand  whioh  does  not  belong  to  him.  But 
as  these  flies  do  not  merely  eat  the  pollen,  Einee  they  serve 
also  as  media  for  its  conveyance  from  flower  to  flower,  their 
position  as  agents  in  fertilisation  evidently  reqnires  as  to  regard 
this,  fact  in  their  economy  with  favour  rather  than  with  the 
reverse  feeling.  Jones  oertainly— -these  circumstances  having 
been  made  clear  to  him-— did  admit  that  Natore  produced, 
amongst  a  host  of  species,  more  pollen  than  was  actually  re- 
quired, favouring  thus  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  intended  partly 
to  serve  as  food  for  other  creatures ;  still  he  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  this  wholesale  transferrence  of  pollen  by  winged  insects, 
seeing  that,  as  he  lucidly  pat  it,  "  species  mt^t  get  mixed  up 
everywhere  by-and-by."  Against  this  view  I  could  well  urge 
that  flies  liave  doubtless  had  the  same  habits  they  now  have 
for  many  centuries ;  therefore  apprehensions  about  a  generiJ 
fusing  of  species  in  a  genus  or  order  are  needless. 

To  resume,  however,  at  the  point  where  we  paused  in  the 
last  paper,  we  pass  from  the  little  Oecidomyridte  to  their  next 
of  kin,  the  Bibionidn,  insects  not  quite  so  slim  and  slender* 
yet  gnatlike  in  appearance  and  mode  of  flight.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  name  B.  Marci  (strangely  called  also  "  St.  Mark's 
Fly,!')  to  remind  the  gardener  of  an  unpleasant  enemy  in  tliis 
family,  which  shows  itself  by  its  eflects  both  in  the  flower 
garden  and  also  among  Strawberry  beds,  the  small  hairy  grubs 
devouring  the  roots  of  plants.  Occasipnally  they  muster  in 
companies,  and  then  necessarily  the  iujurious  effects  are  more 
marked.  The  fly  itself  has  a  curious  "  phiz  "  in  the  male 
specimens,  the  front  of  the  head  appearing  as  if  it  were  occu- 
pied by  one  large  eye.  On  a  closer  inspection  we  perceive  the 
organs  are  separated  by  a  narrow  line;  the  female  insects, 
however,  have  the  eyes  rather  smaU.  Others  of  the  Bibionid» 
have  subterranean  larv»,  feeding  promiscuously  on  the  roots 
of  grasses  and  various  plants,  and  some  feed  on  decaying 
matter  such  as  dung  or  vegetable  refuse,  and  therefore  to  a 
small  extent  they  are  of  use.    On  the  whole  the  Bibionid«B 


occupy  a  neutral  position,  though  a  few  spedes  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  enemies  of  the  horticulturist.  The  imago,  or  perfect 
fly,  in  this  group  has  no  partiality  for  flowers. 

A  passing  word  is  all  we  need  bestow  on  the  small  family  of 
the  Simulidas,  curious  to  the  naturalist  because  the  aquatic 
larvas  spin  a  cocoon  for  their  pupation,  by  which  the  insect  is 
only  partially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  water.  The 
flies  are  distinguished '  by  the  peculiar  broad  and  flattened 
aspect  of  the  tibia  and  the  first  j.lat  of  the  tarsus— that  is  to 
say,  of  the  shank  of  the  leg  and  the  first  joint  of  the  foot.  In 
northern  regions  the  familiar  term  for  these  insects  is  "  Sand- 
flies;" in  warmer  latitudes  they  share  the  appellation  <' Mos- 
quito "  with  the  Gulidda,  the  Mosquitoes  proper.  In  Britain 
the  Sandflies  are  not  numerous  enough  to  be  specially  trouble- 
some, nor  do  they  bother  the  gardener  more  than  any  other 
man. 

As  much  might  abuost  be  said  of  the  large  family  of  the 
Midges,  numerpus  in  species,  numerous  also  in  individuals. 
These  have  slender  legs,  which  are  not  flattened,  and  we  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  true  gnats  by  the  costal  vein  or  ray, 
which  is  continued  along  the  tip  of  the  wing  amongst  the 
gnats,  while  it  ends  before  it  reaches  the  tip  in  the  tribe  of  the 
midges.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  larvie  are  aquatic.  The  sUm 
red  maggot  known  as  the  bloodworm  is  a  familiar  example. 
One  or  two  species  have  larv»  making  their  habitations  in 
moist  dung ;  and  one  species  at  least,  probably  ranking  in  this 
family,  the  Pear  Midge  (Sdara  Pyri)  infests  our  orchards,  the 
larvfe  burrowing  into  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Pear  and  caosiug  its 
downfall ;  but  it  hardly  stands  out  as  a  prominent  foe  of  the 
Pear,  though  it  is  sufficientiy  unpleasant  to  bite  into  a  fruit 
that  contains  a  long  track  fiUed  with  the  frass  of  this  larva. 
Many  of  these  midges  have  the  antennas  beautifully  feathered, 
the  adornments,  as  with  the  gnats,  being  strictiy  masculine ; 
the  feminine  antenn»  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  straight 
and  simple.  Also,  like  the  gnats,  the  midges  have  a  propensity 
for  attacking  the  skin,  though  some  species  are  quite  harmless, 
and  on  the  whole  they  occasion  littie  annoyance  compared 
with  the  Culicidie.  I  would  not  advise  any  horticulturist  to 
rest  his  faith  upon  the  popular  belief  that  when  a  company  of 
midges  are  seen  performiog  their  aerial,  and  certainly  graceful, 
evolutions  at  the  witching  hour  of  twilight  it  is  a  prognostic 
of  an  approaching  fine  day.  It  is  at  least  an  indication  that 
at  tiie  ptfticular  moment  a  calm  prevails,  for  these  flies  do  not 
care  to  face  a  breeze,  but  they  will  sometimes  be  out  on  the 
wing  when  it  is  actually  raining,  and  dexterously  dodge  rain- 
drops one  of  which  would  carry  a  midge  to  the  ground.  Some 
gardeners,  I  fancy,  have  a  dislike  to  these  flights  of  midges, 
sapposittg  that  when  they  occur  in  gardens,  as  they  frequently 
do,  they  attract  insect-eating  birds  to  the  spot,  and  induce 
the  bhrds,  if  their  hunger  is  not  sated,  to  attack  buds  or 
flowers.  I  hardly  see  any  good  reason  for  this  apprehension, 
nor  for  any  similar  fear  in  the  instance  of  the  true  gnats.— 
J.  B.  S.  0. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
A  VBBT  interesting  and  faithful  account  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lindsay  appears  this  month  in  "  St.  James's  Magazine." 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  for  some  time  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
had  every  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
everything  connected  with  its  past  and  present  history  by 
reference  to  documents  and  other  means  at  his  command,  and 
the  way  in  whioh  he  has  performed  his  self- assigned  task  is 
most  creditable  to  him.  The  origin  of  the  Society  is  thus 
given : — 

"  On  April  17ih,  1609,  was  granted  a  charter  ]ncorporaiiDfi| 
the  Horticultural  Society.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  created 
President,  Mr.  OharUs  Gieville  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Bichard 
Salisbury  Secretary.  The  members  of  the  first  Council  were 
iihe  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Bishop  of  Win  Chester,  Lord  Selsey,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Messrs.  Acton,  Elliot,  Knight,  Miller,  Trevelyan, 
Dickson,  Hoy,  and  Smith.  Three  members  were  to  retire  at 
each  annual  meeting,  asd  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Between 
1804  and  1809  a  gradual  increase  of  members  had  taken  place. 
The  grant  of  premiums  had  had  the  most  beneficial  effects  on 
practical  hortioulturists,  and  patronage  only  was  required  to 
insure  success.  The  publication  of  the  "Transactions"  in  the 
form  of  volumes  began  in  1812,  and  it  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  these  volumes  cost  the  Sodety  no 
less  a  sum  than  ^£80,000.  They  were  without  doubt  a  powerful 
means  of  attracting  support,  and  are  still  of  considerable  literary 
value. 
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"At  thii  period  of  its  •ziiftenoe  the  Sool«ty  pud  Iha  modesi 
gum  of  tweoij-fiTe  gnineM  ft-year  to  the  LlnncBaa  Society  for 
ft  share  of  their  iMsoommodfttiooi  in  Oerrard  Street^  thus  com- 
meneiiig  a  friendship  between  the  two  bodies  whioh  has  always 
continiied  to  subsist." 

From  this  we  learn  the  oompotite  form  of  the  new  Ckraneil 
— a  form  whieh  it  has  been  too  mnoh  the  praetiee  in  later 
times  to  ignore.  In  the  original  oharter  Jamea  Didkson, 
Thomas  Hoy,  and  William  Smith  are  styled  "gardeners." 
Aiton  (not  Aoton)  was  the  gardener  at  Eew,  Miller  was  the 
son  of  old  Philip  Miller  of  the  Botanie  Garden  at  Oheliea, 
Smith  was  gardener  to  Lord  Liyerpool,  and  Hoy  was  gardener 
to  the  Doke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon.  Now  the  effort  is  to 
keep  praotieal  men  off  the  Oonndl,  and  we  have  no  donbt  thai 
this  is  one  element  in  the  failure  of  the  Society's  endeaTonrs 
to  advanoe  hortiooltore  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lindsay  proeeeds — 

"  In  1811  Mr.  Knight  snoceeded,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmoath,  to  the  presidentship.  He  retained  the  post  nntil 
his  own  decease  twenty- scTen  years  later.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Society's  more  valuable  work  was  thus  performed  under  his 
guidance,  and  is  now  bound  up  with  his  memory.  But  in  1811 
and  followiog  years  the  causes  whioh  impeded  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  increased  in  force.  iTurope  was  the  seene 
of  uniyersal  war,  and  England  continued  to  oe  the  principal 
European  power  in  arms  against  France.  At  such  a  ume,  and 
amid  the  popular  excitement  in  which  all  classes  of  society  were 
involyed,  little  progress  could  be  looked  for  in  suoh  an  enter- 
prise. Elections  were  few,  but  a  careful  Council  kept  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  income,  and  each  year  added  a  small  sum 
to  the  Society's  balance.  This  amounted  to  ^£258  in  1815,  when 
the  return  of  peace  restored  the  thoughts  of  the  people  to  lefliti- 
mate  channels.  The  labours  of  the  Horticultural  Society  iiad 
entitled  it  to  be  conridered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  institu- 
tions, and  all  things  thus  tended  to  the  approsfih  of  prosparity. 
In  May,  1816,  there  were  invested  in  the  Three  per  Gents. 
JBIOOO.  Elections  took  place  with  greater  frequency,  and  in  1818 
the  income  was  Jgl,791  and  the  expenditure  jB1,719,  while  the 
funded  property  was  J£l,400,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  £3,000 
in  excess  of  all  debts.  An  experimental  garden  was  now  esta- 
blished at  Kensington  and  a  nursery  at  Ealing.  A  house  in 
Regent  Street  was  bought  in  1820  for  £4,200,  and  although  the 
subscriptions  were  raised  from  two  to  three  guineas,  new  Fellows 
poured  in  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a-year.** 

A  long  ran  of  prosperity  followed,  and  the  Society  was 
enabled  to  send  out  oolleotors  whose  names  shed  a  lustre  upon 
it  which  even  yet  r«mainf.  Forbes,  Parks,  Don,  Dou^^, 
Hartweg  (whom  Mr.  Lindsay  onuts),  and  Fortune  are  names 
that  will  live  as  long  as  horticulture  exists.  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
in  enor  in  placing  Mr.  Beeves  among  the  Society's  collectors 
and  the  predecessor  of  George  Don.  Mr.  Beeves  was  a  gentle- 
man who  held  an  appointment  under  the  old  Bast  India  Com- 
pany and  merely  acted  as  the  Society's  correspondent ;  but  to 
him  the  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
ornamental  of  its  garden  plants.  The  Glycine  sinensis  and 
the  Chinese  Primrose  are  alone  suffident  io  keep  his  memory 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautifol.  To  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Bnssell  Beeves,  who  was  lately  a  member  of  the 
Council,  the  Societv  and  the  country  are  equally  indebted 
for  many  valuable  introductions.  But  evil  days  began  to 
dawn,  and,  says  Mr.  Lindsay,  "the  Society  now  began  to 
experience  reverses." 

"  An  cfficer  absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  monej,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust  for  the  management  resulted.  A  further  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  was  the  abandonment  of  an  annual  dinner  and 
the  substitution  of  public  breakfasts,  thus  inviting  fashionable 
support  rather  than  attempting  to  maintain  and  stimulate  HatX 
esprit  de  corps  whioh  is  so  essential  to  all  public  bodies.  The 
breakfasts  were  abandoned  in  1881,  and  were  succeeded  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Lindley-— the  Assistant  Secretary  and  well- 
known  botanist— by  garden  exhibitions.  These  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  retained  public  favour  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Nevertheless  the  financial  position  was  most  critical. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  in  1880,  which  reported 
that  the  debts  amounted  to  ^^,248  and  that  the  value  of  the 
property  was  but  j£16,600.  The  cost  of  the  garden  works  had 
exceeded  the  sum  subscribed  for  them  by  £29,000.  The  manage- 
ment was  condemned,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Sabine  resigned 
the  secretaiTship,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bentbam.  A  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the  Society's  position,  but 
it  was  considered  df  paramount  importance  to  malntun  the  scien- 
tific work.  Between  1880  and  1866,  in  addition  to  the  money 
allotted  to  the  payment  of  debt,  £11,000  was  spent  on  the  garden, 
and  jE7,000  on  foreign  importations. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  which  all  these  labours  and 


sucoasses  must  have  stimulated,  the  Society  was  much  ham^ 
pared  as  all  suoh  bodies  are  by  the  non-payment  of  subscrip- 
tions. No  leas  a  sum  than  £12,879  had  to  be  abandoned  as  irre- 
coverable between  1824  and  1866.  Had  it  not  been  for  thia 
unhandsome  conduct,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  serioua 
debt  would  ever  have  been  incurred.  At  no  time  since  1828  had 
the  liabiUties  exceeded  £14.331,  and  at  the  period  of  whioh  we 
are  speaking  the  total  debt  had  been  reduced  to  £9,986." 

The  exhibitiona  now  began  to  fail  through  competition  of 
rival  societies  nearer  town ;  the  house  in  Begent  Stieet  and 
the  valuable  library  were  sold  to  pay  liabilitieB,  and— 

**  an  office  was  then  acquired  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar 
Square,  at  a  rental  of  £80  a-year.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
was  not  merely  to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure,  but  to  brmg 
down  the  liabilities  to  £4,694,  as  against  a  floating  property 
valued  in  1867  at  £14,674." 

The  Society  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  atraits  which  some 
are  so  fond  of  representing  it  to  have  been.  A  debt  of  £4,694 
as  compared  with  the  £65,000  it  now  owes  is  but  a  small 
affair,  and  we  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen 
who  at  the  annual  meetings  find  great  delight  in  telling  the 
Fellows  of  the  abject  state  of  the  Society  when  the  Boyal 
Commissioners  so  benevolently  took  it  by  the  hand. 

Since  that  period  the  career  of  the  Sodety  has  been  one  of 
signal  failure,  notwithstanding  even^  attempt  to  place  it  on  a 
prosperous  basis.  How  has  1^  arisen  ?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  is  simply  because  a  grand  scheme  to  supply 
entertainment  to  the  residents  of  a  fashionable  subcrb  of 
London  is  incompatible  with  the  placid  pursuits  of  horticul- 
ture. To  maintain  an  establishment  permanently,  such  aa 
that  which  it  has  been  sought  to  set  up  at  South  Kensington, 
subject  to  the  influenee  of  the  oapriee  of  fashion,  is  an  im- 
possibili^.  It  must  have  its  vicissitudes,  as  all  such  places 
have,  and  its  fortunes  must  follow  those  of  every  place  where 
the  ooet  of  their  constraction  has  been  so  enormous  that  no 
reasonable  amount  of  income  can  possibly  make  them  financially 
successful. 

The  Society  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis,  whether  it  is  for 
the  better  or  the  worse  only  time  can  tell ;  but  of  tbis  we  are 
perfectly  certain,  that  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continuea 
it  is  a  misnomi^  to  eall  it  a  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  any  good  can  arise  to  horticulture  by  main- 
taining it  in  its  present  deplorable  condition. 

We  commend  Mr.  Lindsay's  W^  to  the  careful  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Society's  welfare. 


OUR    BOBDBB  PLOWBBS-MONKBT 
FLOWBB. 

Musx  is  a  nnivemal  favourite.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  exiat 
almost  under  any  eironnutances,  provided  it  can  have  light, 
air,  and  moistore.  BspedaUy  among  onr  humble  friends  Mask 
is  enjoyed,  and  to  heiur  what  enjoyment  their  little  floral  pete 
afford  them  is  a  great  satisfaction,  and  who  would  desire  their 
pleaenre  to  be  less?  Mask,  in  addition  to  its  perfume,  is  an 
obliging  subject-— at  home  alike  in  garret,  cell,  or  palace.  It 
flourishes  in  sunshine  and  shade,  and  is  not  ovar-partioolar 
as  to  soU.  We  will  now  leave  Mtmulus  moschatus,  and  glance 
at  some  others  of  the  family,  which  embrace  colours  that  no 
other  flowers  can  i^proach. 

The  Mimnlus  cardinalis  section  require  a  good  rich  soil  to 
develope  themselves.  They  are  moisture-loving  plants,  yet 
should  be  provided  with  efficient  drainage,  and  then  water  can- 
not be  too  freely  given  them.  Th^  may  be  inoreased  by  seed 
and  division  at  any  time.  M.  cardinalis  was  at  one  time 
looked  upon  with  favour  as  a  pot  plant.  M.  atrosangninens 
is  a  grand  acquisition  to  our  border  flowers,  and  is  a  nsefol 
plant  when  well-grown  for  indoor  decoration.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes  as  an  herbaceous  plant,  and 
continues  in  bloom  a  very  long  time.  M.  eapreus  should  be  in 
every  garden.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  producing  its  flowen 
in  great  abundance ;  though  the  individual  blooms  are  short- 
lived the  plant  gives  a  oontinnous  succession  of  flowers  for  a 
long  time. 

M.  MoodU,  M.  maeulosus,  M.  Tonngii,  M.  tigri(^des,  to  say 
nothing  of  M.  inimitabilis  flore-pleno,  are  all  vary  desirable  for 
winter  and  spring  decoration  indoors,  and  for  borders  in 
summer.  By  liberal  treatment  the  plants  may  be  grown  to  a 
large  size,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  they  should  be  placed 
in  ^ans  of  water  an  inch  deep.  Th^  are  all  the  better  for 
having  weak  liquid  manure  occasionflJly,  for  if  th^  are  no4 
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lumi  gzowing  fiMly  ihtj  ioob  beoont  iotetad  whh  giMn  fly. 
Wiifln  imdtt  glMg  tiiiy  ahonld  hvfe  Uioroogk  Tentllalloii. 
They  «ro  all  eMily  ineroftaed  by  Meds  and  division.— Ybbitis. 


THE  ELM. 

Sons  wxittM  think  UmiI  the  Elm  (Ulmiu  eampestris)  if  not 
a  natiye  of  thie  eoimtiy,  bat  they  haya  no  naaonable  gioonds 
on  which  to  found  ineh  an  opinion.  The  name  BUm  i« 
Anglo-Saau>n,  and  i^p- 
pean  to  be  derived  from 
a  root-word  indicating 
height  and  strength.  As 
eorroborative  eyidence, 
jnstly  dted  by  Dr. 
Honter  are  nearly  forty 
plaoee  in  England.most- 
ly  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book,  whieh  have 
their  names  eomponnd- 
ed  with  the  name  of 
Elm. 

Whenever  any  plant 
has  assoeiated  with  the 
times  of  its  leafing  or 
flowering  the  seasons  for 
performing  garden  ope^ 
rations,  that  is  a  oer^ 
tain  indication  that  tiie 
plant  was  in  Enc^d, 
as  lawyers  say,  **  before 
the  memory  cdf  man  mn- 
neih  to  the  contrary.** 
The  Elm  is  one  of  those 
guide  plants  accepted  by 
gardeners  in  the  olden 
time,  and  they  had  this 
riiymed  kalendarial 
waroiog: — 

**  Whan  Elm  Imtm  are  ai  big 

MftshUUsg 
FUnt  Kidney  Bmuu  if  to  plant 

'am  joo^  wlUtDg. 
\Then  Elm  leaTM  ara  as  big  as 

apennj 
Too  must  plant  Kldngy  Baana 

if  jou  maan  to  hava  anj." 

Nor  were  oar  coontry- 
men  the  earliest  to  de- 
dact  indications  from 
those  leaves,  for  Virgil 
wrote  that 

**EtA  trambUng  laaf  with 
aoma  Ught  vlaion  tai 


^;V;■'^^^^, 


Miller  states  that 
**  Qaeen  Elizabeth  is 
aaid  to  have  planted  an 
Elm  with  her  own  hand 
at  Chelsea.  It  went  by 
her  name,  and  I  remem- 
ber it  a  stately  flooriah- 
ing  tree,  except  that  the 
top  was  decayed.  It  stood 
at  the  npper  end  of  the 
ehaxeh,  and  marked  the 
boanduy  of  the  parish 
on  the  north  side.  It 
was  felled  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1745,  and  sold  for  a  gofaiea  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart., 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  18  feet  in  dreamference  at  the  bottom, 
and  110  feet  high."  Bat  GUpin  tells  of  one  far  larger  that  was 
felled  in  1674  on  Sir  Walter  Bagot's  StaffordsUre  estate.  Two 
men  were  five  days  in  fdUngit.  It  was  120  feet  high,  the  stool 
47  feet  in  circamferenee ;  160  naves  for  wheels,  and  8660  feet 
of  boards  were  eat  from  it,  and  the  whole  tree  was  oompated 
to  weigh  97  tons. 

No  tree  is  better  adapted  for  the  formation  of  an  avenae, 
and  not  one  is  more  osed  for  the  purpose.  The  most  striking 
example  we  remember  is  that  at  Strathfleldsaye,  a  mile  in 
length.  The  fitness  of  Ehns  for  avennee  arises  from  their 
braachee  crossing  at  a  pleasing  angle,  growing  pendant  in  age, 
and  far  above  the  heads  of  the  passers  beneath.  GDpin  traly 
observes  that  no  tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand 
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masses  of  lia^,  nor  is  its  loUsge,  shadowing  as  it  is,  heavy  in 
effect.  Its  leaves  are  small,  commonly  hang  loosely,  and  the 
forms  pietoesqae.  It  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  spring 
with  its  light  and  cheerfol  green,  a  tint  contrasting  agreeably 
with  that  of  the  Oak,  the.  early  leaf  of  which  has  asaally  an 
olive  east.  In  autamn  also  the  yeUow  leaf  of  the  Elm  mixes 
as  kfaidly  with  the  orange  of  the  Beech,  the  ochre  of  the  Oak, 
and  other  hues  of  the  fading  wood. 
It  was  of  the  oommoii  Bhn  that  Hood  sang— 

•*Tha  taU    abounding  Elm 

tbatgrowa 
In  hadgaiowa  up  and  dovn. 
In  flald  and  homaataad,  gro\a 

and  park, 
And  in  tha  paoplad  town ; 
With  ooloniaa  of  noiajr  rooka 
Tbftt  nastia  in  ita  eroviL." 

These  lines  are  faith- 
fally  descriptive  of  this 
Elm,  for  as  a  park,  hedge- 
row, and  homestead  tree 
it  is  very  familiar,  and 
few  trees  are  more  im- 
posing. It  is  also  trae 
that  the  rooks  have  a 
great  partiality  to  the 
Elm,  and  it  is  of  its  twigs 
principally  that  they 
baild  thehr  neats.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  tree  well 
adapted  to  the  *'  peopled 
town."  Inthecoontryit 
is  majestic  as  the  avenae 
noticed,  and  the  grand 
trees  at  Windsor  and 
other  places  atteat,  bat 
in  smoky  towns  Elms  are 
aeldom  long-lived,  and 
farthermore  their  peca- 
liarity  of  aaddenly  part- 
ing with  limbs  in  atorm 
or  in  calm  render  them 
nnsafe.  It  is  a  aingalar 
fact,  and  not  clearly  ao- 
coanted  for,  that  in  calm , 
still,  sultry  days  the  huge 
branches  are  prone  to  fall 
with  a  crash  without  a 
note  of  warning.  On  that 
account  it  ia  not  auitable 
for  towns,  nor  yet  for  vil- 
Isge  greens  where  <*men 
do  congregate."  The 
Plane  is  the  tree  of  trees 
for  towns,  and  for  village 
greens  the  Oheatnut  is 
of  free  growth,  and  af- 
fords luxurious  shade. 
Who  can  think  of  plant- 
ing village  trees  with- 
out calling  to  mind  the 
rural  warblings  of  Long- 
fellow in  the  well-known 
Bong — nay,  is  it  not  a 
bjmn? 

**  Under  tha  BDraadiag  Chest- 
not  tzta  thaviUaga  amithy 


Our  advice  is,  therefore,  that  Elms  be  planted  only  in  parks, 
hedgerows,  or  avenues  in  rural  districts,  and  not  in  towns  or 
villsges. 

That  only  applies  to  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  for  there 
are  other  varieties  of  the  Elm  singularly  ornamental  and  per- 
fectly  safe.  Drooping  Elms  are  particularly  effective  as  lawn 
trees.  Th^  are  quick  growers,  and  their  outline  is  graoeful, 
apeedUy  forming  natural  bowers  if  a  Uttte  care  b  taken  to  train 
their  pendant  branches;  and  the  gold  and  silver  variegated 
sorts  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  dense  greenery  pervading  land- 
scape masses. 

U.  campestris  and  its  aUies  are  raised  by  suckers  and  layers , 
but  chiefly  by  seeds,  which  should  be  gathered  in  June  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  sowed  in  light  mellow  sofl.  The  ornamental 
varieties  axe  mostly  grafted  on  stoeks  of  U.  montana.     The 
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inen  of  all  the  family  mi^  be  raeeeMfolly  iraBiplanted  even 
after  they  hare  attained  to  a  oontiderable  lize,  their  fibroni 
roots  beoomiog  speedily  re-established  in  fresh  soil. 


BEGONIAS  FOB  SUMMEE  AND  WINTER. 

Attention  has  been  prominently  direeted  to  the  new  yaiieties 
of  the  tuberons-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  and  their  gieat 
yslne  as  summer  deoorative  plants  has  been  pointed  out.  I 
admit  their  great  usefulness,  indeed  they  may  be  regarded  as 
indispensable  for  summer  deeoratiye  purposes ;  but  I  would 
not  haye  some  of  our  old  fayourites  negleoted,  and  espeeially 
the  spedes  that  bloom  throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  request,  and  where 
heat  is  proyided,  Begonias  should  be  oultiyated  fireely,  for 
they  afiFord  an  unfailing  supply  of  elegant  sprays.  For  this 
purpose  some  of  the  old  summer-floweriDg  species  and  yarieties 
are  extremely  useful,  as  paryifolia,  Digswelliana,  Weltoniensis, 
semperflorens,  ifec,  while  B.  Pearoei  (tuberous),  for  beauty  of 
foliage  and  flower  combined,  is  surpassed  by  few  stoye  plants. 
B.  Pearoei  is  best  raised  from  seed ;  the  seedlings  maldng 
beautifol  plants,  which  flower  the  first  season.  The  others 
should  be  inoreased  by  cuttings.  All  of  them  are  extremely 
useful,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

But  I  would  draw  attention  more  particularly  to  the  useful 
old  sorts  which  flower  in  winter.  For  many  years  I  haye  had 
to  meet  large  demands  for  cut  flowers,  and  without  these 
Begonias  I  could  not  haye  succeeded  in  supplying  these  de-- 
mands.  Not  only  their  soft  quiet  colours,  but  the  profusion 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  elegance  of  their  sprays,  haye  been 
found  inyalnaUe  for  many  purposes  of  decoration. 

B.  iemperflorentia  appropriately  named,  for  it  is  eyer  bloom- 
ing, and  in  winter  is  yery  yaluable ;  eyen  more  so  is  its  yariety 
femperfloreni  Saundeisii.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white, 
upright,  and  haying  compact  trusses.  They  are  singularly 
efleotiye  associated  with  the  bright  glosey  folisge  of  the  plant 
where  arranged  with  other  cut  flowers.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf 
and  compact  habit ;  and  arranged  with  Ferns  is,  in  the  whiter 
especially,  highly  ornamental. 

B.  ifuignii  (Showy),  is  a  yery  old  fayourite,  and  it  also  is  ap- 
propriately named,  for  its  massiye  yet  elegant  semi-pendant 
trusses  are  indeed  striking.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
winter-flowering  stoye  plants,  and  will  afford  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  out  flowers  from  October  till  May.  The  plants  also  are 
exceedingly  ornamental,  and  besides  their  intrinsic  beauty  set  off 
to  greater  adyantage  such  high-coloured  plants  as  PoiiuMttiaB. 
A  eomUnation  of  these  plants  with  Maiden-hahr  Ferns  cannot 
fail  to  be  admired. 

B.  fuclmoide*  is  another  species  of  great  yalue.  Its  ooral- 
like  pendant  flowers  are  almost  unequalled  for  forming  a 
drooping  fringe  from  the  margins  of  epergnes  and  other  table 
ornaments,  and  especially  when  yiewed  by  artificial  light.  The 
plants  are  also  attraotiye  in  the  stoye,  espeeially  when  grown 
on  single  stems,  showing  themselyes  aboye  theb  neighbours, 
which  they  do  with  effect,  and  without  doing  injury  to  the 
plants  beneath.  Placed  at  interyals  near  the  margin  on  both 
sides  of  a  stage,  and  trained  to  arch  oyer  the  pathway,  thehr 
points  meeting  oyerhead,  they  form  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
feature  in  the  arrangement— free,  elegant,  and  blight.  Plants 
of  a  foot  high  flower  most  freely  in  thumb  pots.  I  haye  so 
grown  them  by  hundreds  for  turning  out  of  their  pots,  and 
furnishing  fringes  to  sides  of  hanging  baskets  in  Uie  oon- 
eeryatory  and  boudoir. 

B.  manicata  is  another  fine  old  plant  when  well  grown, 
flowering  in  spring.  The  massiye  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the 
large  fohage,  being  surmounted  by  spikes  containing  thonsands 
of  delicate  flowers,  resembling  a  cloud  by  their  airy  lightness 
and  eleganoe. 

B,  nitida  is  also  eminently  worthy  of  culture,  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter  will  produce  trusses  of  bloom  not  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Hydrangeas.  These  old-fashioned  plants  are 
real  gardener's  friends  if  treated  in  a  friendly  manner.  They 
require  heat,  and,  this  being  provided,  their  culture  is  exceed- 
ing simple. 

The  plants  flower  beet  when  young,  and  they  should  be 
renewed  by  cuttings  annually,  the  cuttings  being  insetted  at 
the  present  time  if  large  plants  are  required.  Smaller  flower- 
ing plants  may  be  had  for  special  purposes  by  striking  the 
cuttings  any  time  during  the  summer.  Loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
peat  will  grow  them  well,  the  last  shift  being  into  rich  loam, 
They  should  be  grown  near  the  glass  in  the  stoye  until  June, 
when  frames  heated  by  the  son  will  be  suitable  for  them  until 


September,  when  they  arast  be  leplaeed  in  the  heated  strue- 
tuie,  and  they  will  produce  their  flowen  freely  for  fully  six 
months. 

These  good  old  plants  are  not  oultiyated  so  well  and  exten- 
siyely  as  their  merits  deserye.  I  eannot  eoneeiye  how  the  full 
winter  supply  of  cut  flowers  esn  be  produced  without  them, 
and  therefore  I  call  attention  to  them  at  a  seasonable  time 
for  raising  a  supply  of  plants,  as  supplemental  to  the  useful 
artieles  which  haye  recently  appeared  on  the  more  modem 
type  of  summer-flowering  yarieties.—A  Nobtobbm  Gabdsnxb. 


PRUNING  BOSES. 

[Wi  publish  the  foUowing  letter  from  a  eonespondent,  with 
a  reply  from  one  of  our  contributors,  aa  it  opens  the  whole 
question  of  pruning  Boses.] 

As  you  haye  sent  me  a  query  from  "  E.  P.  B."  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  pruning  Bases  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  as 
the  question  is  one  of  great  hnportance  to  Boee-growers,  I  ask 
you  to  publish  the  letter  with  the  following  answer  which  I 
yentnre  to  send ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  with  the  present  yery  fickle  and  uncertain  season  it  is 
difficult  to  giye  definite  adyice. 

**  I  shall  beobliged  for  adyice  as  to  pruning  my  Boses.  They 
are  all  dwarfs  on  Manetti  stocks.  They  are  in  three  lots. 
No.  1,  planted  last  year  and  untouched.  No.  2,  plants  planted 
here  Noyember,  1874,  moyed  January,  1876.  They  were  moyed 
dhrect  from  their  former  quarters ;  about  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  ground.    No.  3,  a  lot  from  a  nursery  reoeiyed  last  week. 

<*  State  of  different  lots— No.  1  now  making  strong  shoots. 
No.  2  shooting  out,  but  not  so  strong  as  No.  1.  No.  3  the 
usual  nursery  stock,  but  yery  strong.  No  shoots  pushing.  The 
aspect  is  E.S.E.  When  are  they  to  be  pruned,  and  how? 
Some  say  the  lower  you  eut  them  the  better.  I  dread  cutting 
a  bare  stick  for  fear  of  no  shoot  resulting.  Tell  me  when  I 
am  to  prune  them,  and  to  what  extent  (tiiey  are  all  H.P.*s). 
I  pruned  No.  1  lot  last  year  in  February.  It  was  the  worst 
season  for  Boses  that  I  can  remember — cold,  wet  The  young 
shoots  were  first  eut  up  by  the  dry  parching  weather  in  April, 
and  the  poor  blooms  washed  out  hy  the  subsequent  rains. 
Despite  the  weather  I  had  nugnificent  blooms  on  Abb6  Bra- 
merel  (which,  by  the  way  I  do  not  see  among  the  chosen  in  the 
Journal  of  Hortievlture),  Aimie  Wood,  and  Alfred  Oolomb. 
These  three  seemed  to  disregard  weather.  The  eleyation  here 
is  450  feet,  and  now,  though  we  haye  had  some  frost,  the  Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle  is  in  leaf  and  the  Mezereonin  flower.  It 
is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  manage  in  such  yariations  of  tem<- 
perature.—E.  P.  B.,  Co,  Dublin,'' 

Here  there  are  three  classes  of  Boses  to  deal  with,  but  I  pre- 
sume all  are  on  the  Manetti  stock.  The  first  planted  last  year 
and  untouched.  I  am  obliged  to  ask.  Untouched  this  year,  or 
untouched  from  their  flrst  planting?  If  neyer  pruned  at  all 
they  may  haye  been  yery  materially  injured ;  if  it  only  means 
that  they  haye  not  been  pruned  since  their  flrst  growth  I  would 
say.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  knife;  in  fact,  I  should  giye  the 
same  adyice  in  both  eases,  but  should  fear  if  they  neyer  were 
pruned  since  flrst  planted  that  they  will  not  break  kindly  now ; 
still  as  they  are  on  the  Manetti  it  is  far  better  to  eut  well  back, 
thin-out  yery  weak  shoots  altogether,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
eyen  if  you  see  no  eye  at  the  base ;  if  only  the  plants  haye 
made  good  roots  they  will  be  sure  to  push. 

No.  2,  plants  put  out  in  Noyember,  1874,  and  moyed  this 
January.  As  the  season  is  forwtfd  and  they  haye  been  moyed 
carefully  th^y  are  not  likely  to  haye  reoeiyed  much  cheek.  I 
should  recommend  you  to  leaye  them  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
longer,  or  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  then  prune  as 
you  would  haye  done  if  you  had  not  transplanted,  but  rather 
more  severely.  Out  out  all  weak  wood ;  prune  the  strong  to 
fiye  or  six  eyes,  the  medium  to  three  or  four. 

Next,  No  3,  as  to  new  nursery  stock.  Plant  them  as  they 
are,  or  rather,  if  you  haye  planted  them,  leaye  them  as  they 
are  till  the  season  has  further  adyanced.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues open  there  will  be  an  inclination  to  form  roots,  but  new 
buds  will  not  be  formed  for  some  littie  time,  probably  not  till 
the  middle  of  March ;  but  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
March  prune  back  seyerely.the  weaker  shoots  remoye  alto- 
gether, the  stronger  prune  to  three  or  four  eyes.  I  know  some 
will  say  I  am  reoommending  a  seyere  measure,  but  experienee 
has  conyinced  me  that  **  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  '* 
is  an  adage  true  with  regard  to  Boses,  and  in  some  oases,  if 
not  most,  utterly  fallacious  as  regards  the  child.  Boses  will 
answer  under  seyere  treatment,  but  children  seldom. 
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Some  parsons  say  no  amaienr  ought  to  prone  his  own  Boses, 
as  they  do  not  like  to  oat  away  promising  bads.  There  are 
exoeptions  to  all  rales.  Thinning-oat  and  removing  all  old 
and  weak  wood  is,  on  the  whole,  more  important  than  praning- 
bftok  strong  wood ;  in  faot,  last  year  I  left  some  La  Franoe 
Boses,  whleh  began  to  pnsh  early,  qaite  nnpraned,  and  I  had 
some  remarkably  fine  blooms  from  them,  bat  then  the  growth 
was  strong,  and  there  were  no  feeble  shoots. 

Boees  on  Manetti  bear  eatting-baek  far  more  than  standards, 
beeanse  the  objeet  is  not  so  maeh  to  prodnoe  symmetrieal 
heads  as  to  obtain  good  blooms.  As  a  rale,  so  long  as  the 
Manetti  stocks  have  good  roothold  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
eatting-baek  too  sererely.  I  have  had  my  Boses  too  often  oat 
down  by  Irost  to  the  snow  line,  and  make  all  their  growth 
from  apparently  barren  eyes  or  below  the  gronnd,  ever  to  be 
afraid  of  severe  praning.  Last  year,  for  instanee,  the  frost  of 
Deeember  Slst,  1874,  and  January  Ist,  1875,  kiUed  my  Online 
Forestier  in  eveiy  ease  down  to  the  ground,  bat  I  noTeCrSaw 
maeh  more  vigoroos  growth  than  every  plant  made.  Many 
othen  were  severely  iojnred,  bat,  with  rare  ezeeptionB,  all 
Boses  pashed  vigoroas  shoots  from  below  the  snow  line. 

I  ean  f ally  appreciate  year  correspondent's  admiration  of 
Alfred  Oolomb  and  Annie  Wood.  They  are  two  really  flrst- 
elass  Boaee,  thongh  Alfred  Colomb  is  the  most  certain  and 
best  opener.  Still,  Annie  Wood  is  not  far  behind,  but  Abb6 
Brammerel  will,  I  fear,  disappoint  him  on  second  toial.  The 
petals  are  coarse  and  roogh,  and  the  oatUne  oncertain,  thongh 
it  may  eventaally  prove  a  better  garden  Bose  than  I  give  it 
credit  for.  It  will  never  earn  many  laorels  on  tiie  exhibition- 
table. 

This  winter  which  has  shipwrecked  many  weather  prophets 
who  ventared  to  predict  an  arctic  winter  of  anexampled 
severity,  will,  I  fear,  be  likely  to  prove  a  treacheroas  one, 
and  xmlees  we  have  a  baokwtfd  Febraary  and  Marsh,  spring 
flowers  will  be  too  forward,  and  frnit  blossoms  will  have 
to  contend  against  the  nncertain  weather  of  April  and  May. 
With  as  in  Torkshire  the  last  week  in  May  is  too  often  the  one 
which  plays  havoc  with  frnit  prospects.  I  have  known  even 
in  the  midland  counties  Potatoes  with  yoang  tabers  flt  for 
the  table  eat  down  and  blackened  with  a  single  night's  Irost 
the  first  week  in  Jane. 

Ireland  may  be  free  from  these  sadden  variations ;  still  it  is 
bstter  to  try  and  guard  against  them  by  pruning-back  sufficiently 
so  as  to  prevent  the  early  growth  at  the  end  of  nnpruned 
shoots  being  relied  upon  for  blooms.  Apparently  this  year  the 
Oontinent  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  winter,  and  the  south 
of  England— south  of  the  Trent^-has  been  colder  than  the 
north,  the  average  of  Btomoway  far  warmer  than  Paris,  and 
Valencia  in  Ireland  wanner  than  Biarritz.— 0.  P.  P. 


WAB  WITH  INSECTS— VENTILATION. 

Most  willingly  do  I  confirm  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  stated  on 
page  86,  that  the  best  antidote  or  preventive  against  insects  is 
careful  ventilation,  low  night  temperatoxe,  and  a  moist  genial 
atmosphere.  Under  such  conditions  red  spider  and  other 
pests  are  comparatively  innocuous,  for  the  plants  or  Vines 
which  they  attack  are,  under  the  above  conditions,  rendered 
invulnerable  by  the  stoutness  of  their  healthy  foliage. 

It  is  possible  that  some  situations  are  more  favourable  than 
others  to  the  increase  of  red  spider,  yet  I  think  that  the  prac- 
tice referred  to  would  keep  it  outside  the  houses. 

I  have  grown  Vines  in  a  dry  district  for  many  yearn,  and  on 
the  border  adjoining  the  vineries  I  have  seen  the  French 
Beans  literally  devoured  witii  spider,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of 
ever  seeing  an  insect  on  the  Vines  or  on  the  plants,  including 
French  Beans,  in  the  vhiery,  yet  I  seldom  syringed  the  Vines, 
but  treated  them  precisely  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

A  night  temperature  of  50"  to  55''  by  fire  heat,  followed  by  a 
day  temperature  of  90**  by  sun  heat,  with  proportionate  mois- 
ture,  were  the  conditions  that  I  preferred.  The  Vines  had  then 
a  good  **  grow "  by  day  and  a  good  ''rest "  at  night,  and  were 
kc^  healttiy  and  clean. 

Of  vital  importance  is  early  ventilation.  If  the  admission  of 
air  is  unduly  delayed  no  amount  of  opening  the  lights  will 
prevent  the  thermometer  from  rising  to  un^easantly  high 
figures. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  early  ventilation  I  may  quote 
a  circumstance  which  bears  on  this  matter.  My  neighbour 
erected  a  vinery  at  considerable  cost,  but  was  vary  uncomfort- 
able as  to  its  being  insufficiently  ventilated.  It  was  not 
possible,  he  sidd,  even  by  opening  the  lights  and  doors,  to  keep 


the  thermometer  below  ISO"*.  I  visited  his  house,  and  found 
that  with  the  fallest  admission  of  air  the  thermometer  was 
really  at  110^  Sospeeting  the  reason  I  requested  the  owner 
to  meet  me  at  5  a  m.  the  next  morning.  We  foand  the  ther- 
mometer at  62^  I  at  oooa  slightly  opened  the  lights,  and  as 
the  temperature  showed  signs  of  rising  I  opened  them  farther. 
At  six  o'clock  it  was  63"*,  at  seven  65°,  at  eight  68"*,  at  nine  75% 
at  ten  79°,  at  eleven  81°,  at  twelve  81°,  at  one  o'clock  86%  and 
at  two  o'clock  at  89°.  It  did  not  rise  beyond  that  until  the 
house  was  finally  dosed,  when,  with  a  sinking  sun,  it  was  de- 
signedly permitted  to  rise  to  93°,  with  every  part  moist. 

The  thermometer  outdoors  was  2°  higher  than  on  the  day 
preceding  and  when  with  the  doors  open  the  vinery  was  at 
110°,  but  now  during  a  hotter  day,  by  early  and  carefal  venti- 
lation, it  was  kept  below  90°  with  the  doors  closed. 

That  was  a  conclusive  lesson,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  heard  the  owner  of  thehoose  complain  of  inefficient 
ventilation,  but  he  has  for  some  years  produced  splendid  crops 
of  Grapes,  and  no  red  spider. 

The  practice  referred  to  of  a  high  day  (by  sun)  and  a  cool 
night  temperature  is  but  a  lesson  from  Nature,  when  during 
the  bright  and  often  hot  September  days  and  chilly  nights  not 
only  Celery  and  Cabbages,  but  Vines  on  walls,  andCaoumbers, 
and  Vegetable  Marrows  on  ridges^are  in  their  zenith  of  luxuri- 
ance, and  literally  outgrow  the  red  spider. 

I  have  only  one  boast  as  a  gardener,  and  that  is  that  I  have 
had  the  charge  of  vineries  for  twenty-one  years,  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  red  spider,  and  have  seldom  syringed 
the  Vines.  Simply  as  avoiding  even  the  semblance  of  egotism 
I  request  the  Editors  to  withhold  my  name.— Yobkshiremak. 


OLD  TREES. 

I  AM  amply  compensated  for  venturing  to  write  on  this 
subject  by  the  salutary  suggestions  and  practical  remarks 
which  my  letters  have  elicited,  and  when  I  find  Mr.  Bobson 
regarding  me  as  too  '*  radical,"  and  **  Wiltsribb  Bectoh"  con- 
sidering me  too  "  conservative,"  I  accept  them  as  good  proofs 
that  I  hold  no  extreme  opinions,  and  am  not  likely  to  ad- 
vocate "  dangerous  innovations." 

I  have  no  pomological  fancies— no  pet  theories  to  establish 
— ^but  desire  to  see  useful  fruit  culture  extended,  and  old  m 
well  as  young  trees  respected  and  tended.  Miniature  trees 
under  finger-and-thumb  government  are  beautiful,  and  also 
in  a  measure  profitable,  but  to  produce  the  tons  of  frait  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  masses,  the  air  above  as  well  as  the  earth 
beneath  must  be  utilised.  Large  trees,  even  if  old,  must  not 
be  hastily  sacrificed  before  young  trees  are  estabUshed,  which 
in  too  many  instances  has  been  tantamount  to  '*  killing  the 
goose  laying  golden  eggs." 

I  would  now  refer  briefly  to  two  letters  appearing  on  page 
92.  I  wiU  take  the  last  first.  **J.  J.,  Lancashire**  makes 
use  of  the  expressive  vernacular  "  buokheaded."  He  id  a 
radical  both  in  words  and  action,  and  has  proved  what  I  have 
proved  repeatedly,  that  it  is  often  more  profitable  to  "  buck- 
head  "  a  tree  than  to  uproot  it,  and  also,  as  I  have  found, 
than  to  merely  *'top"  it.  He  has  made  clear  what  I  at- 
tempted to  explain,  and  his  practice  is  worihy  of  notice. 
**  J.  J."  has  **  never  before  written  on  any  subject  and  does 
not  know  the  names  "  of  many  ornamental  plants.  He  can, 
however,  write  clearly  on  useful  subjects,  and  I  for  one  should 
be  glad  for  him  to  write  again,  not  because  he  agrees  with  me, 
but  as  being  able  to  giv^  practical  information  on  a  matter  of 
importance— the  useful  supply  of  hardy  fruit. 

I  now  turn  to  **  WiLTSHna  Bxotob."  Oar  friend  is  right 
that  my  loss  from  young  trees  was  principally  by  growing  too 
many  kinds,  and  I  mentioned  it  as  conveying  an  usefal 
lesson.  Had  the  whole  consisted  of  either  Manx  Codlin  or 
Dumelow'8  Seedling  (mentioned  by  **J.  J."),  or  any  other 
approved  free-bearing  sort,  without  doubt  I  should  have  saved 
half  of  my  £40  fine. 

The  Bector  wishes,  what  all  rectors  should  desire,  to  see 
useful  fruit  trees  in  cottagers'  gardens.  It  is  a  most  worthy 
wish,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  who 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  so  laudable  an  idea  iato  effect. 
I  From  long  residence  in  the  country  I  have  found  how  much 
cottage  homesteads  have  been  prised  which  contained  useful 
fruit  trees.  The  tenants  of  such  have  been  regarded  by  their 
neighbours  as  either  fortunate  or  favoured,  and  as  being  the 
holders  of  prizes.  Such  tenants  seldom  emigrate  or  clamour 
for  reform.  Fruit  trees  are  magnets  binding  a  man  to  his 
home,  and  if  that  home  is  one  which  he  cherishes^  he  will 
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■triye  to  mftke  himielf  worthy  of  iti  poMeiskm,  iMt  a  more 
worthy  man  thonld  be  appointed  to  reign  in  hie  stead.  I  was 
onee  "  one  of  them/*  and  know  what  it  has  been  to  tmdge 
eight  miles  a  day,  and  work  with  them  for  2s.,  therefore  I 
know  their  Tiews,  and  that  I  tpeak  the  tnith  on  this  matter. 

I  also  know  something  else,  and  that  is,  that  they  iiixtDk 
owners  of  the  gardens  should  plant  ttie  trees,  and  who  shall 
prove  that  thought  wrong?  Whoever  plants  them  the  trees 
beoome  part  of  the  freehold,  and  indeed  they  inersase  its 
Talae  as  many  a  rent  roll  proves.  I  wish  all  reetors  woold  nse 
the  influenee  whieh  they  possess  in  indaeing  landlords  to 
make  the  homes  of  their  hnmble  neighbours  homes  indeed, 
by  a  distribution  of  fruit  trees,  as  one  of  the  negleeted  means 
of  establishing  a  oontented  and  home-loving  peasantry.  It 
may  be  that  Umdlords  imagine  that  ihe  "  sons  of  toil  *'  do  not 
oare  for  frait  trese,  bat  I  oan  speak  for  my  "  old  friends,"  and 
state  that  they  do  eare  for  and  priae  them  highly. 

If  the  planting  of  fmit  tzees  by  owners  ooidd  be  broof^t 
about,  I  would  not  dispute  for  standards  or  pyramids ;  the 
trees  in  sueh  gardens  would  soon  settle  that  pdnt.  For  the 
gardens  of  the  oleny  and  those  similarly  eireumstaBeed 
pyramid  trses  are  highly  appopriate,  as  being  ornamental, 
instruotive,  and  also  profitable ;  but  for  filling  with  fmit  M. 
ehums,  olothee-baskets,  te.,  I  like  to  see  trees  requiring  a 
ladder  onee  or  twiee  a  year.  It  Is  the  pieservatioiB  of  sueh 
trees  that  I  urge  as  important,  trses  whieh  I  fear  have  not 
always  been  estimated  at  thehr  proper  value.  I  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subjeet  of  "  old  trees,"  but  I  must  now  be  **  of!  to 
work."— A  B4DICAI.  Ooksibvative. 


In  your  paper  of  January  20Ui  I  read  an  artiele  on  old 
Apple  trees.  I  think  the  writer  of  it  has  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
eulties  of  dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  Apple 
trees  are  too  old  to  be  eut  or  grafted,  but  my  ezperienoe  has 
taught  me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  full-grown  trees  may 
be  so  dealt  with. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  purehased  a  farm  with  several  aeres  of 
eider  orehards  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  full-grown  trees,  in  a 
very  erowded  negleeted  state,  and  produeittg  very  little  eider. 
I  began  (first  thinning  the  tops  of  all),  by  eutting-ofF  the  whole 
heads  of  manv  trees  and  grafting  them  with  better  kinds.  Of 
these  a  eertain  number  died  in  some  years,  ehiefly  blowing 
down  and  had  deeayed  roots.  I  then  adopted  the  plan  of  graft- 
ing a  part  of  a  tree,  say  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  higher 
branehes,  and  in  a  few  years  gradually  grafting  the  remainder. 
So  far  I  have  lost  none  of  these  trees,  the  grafts  have  all  done 
well,  and  the  wild  shoots  from  the  old  stoeks  have  been  en- 
eouraged,  ezoept  when  their  tops  interfered  with  the  grafts, 
till  the  trees  had  formed  sueh  large  new  heads  that  the  wild 
shoots  were  nuneeessaiy  to  help  to  furnish  a  top  to  give  aotion 
to  the  roots.  Bfy  oonsequent  plan  now  is,  to  eut  off  a  portion 
of  a  head  and  graft  it  eaeh  year  for  four  or  five  years,  as  I 
may  judge  the  age  and  eonditlon  of  the  old  stoek  requires. 

The  general  result  has  been,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  my  orehards  are  pretty  full  of  old  regrafted  trses,  whieh 
prodnoe  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  eider  that  they  did 
when  I  first  began  to  regraft  them.— A.  Z. 


MOAT  BANE, 

THE  BESIDENGE  OF  ABBIM  BASS,  £SQ. 

All  eonneoted  with  hortieuUaral  pursuits  are  justly  proud 
of  the  patrimonial  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentey,  and  the 
ability  with  which  our  '<  great  gardens  "  are  managed.  Few 
of  those  plaoes  can  be  visited  without  their  imparting  instruo- 
tive lessons  to  the  observant  visitor,  and  desenptions  of  them 
seldom  fail  to  intereet  and  add  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  of 
whieh  members  of  the  "  ancient  eraft "  are  ever  in  search. 

But  besides  the  historical  plaees  of  our  noble  families  there 
are,  scattered  over  the  country  in  more  or  less  of  obsenrity, 
those  who  are  earnest  workers  in  a  small  way,  yet  v^o  bring 
to  bear  abilities  worthy  of  reeognition  in  the  culture  of  some 
special  fiower  or  fruit.  If  we  wish  to  see  our  national  fiower 
cultivated  for  **  very  love  of  its  beauties  "  we  must  enter  the 
meeinets  of  some  secluded  parsonage,  and  thefe  we  see  the 
Boss  enthroned  in  regal  dignity.  It  is  so  with  many  florists' 
flowers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  with  fruits. 

How  ably  Grapes  are  grown  by  amateur  skill  was  described 
on  page  93,  and  now  is  noticed  an  unpretentions  garden  where 
not  only  Grapes  but  other  fruits  are  cultivated  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  many  gardens  of  greater  fame  ndght  envy,  or 
at  any  rate  be  proud  to  own.   - 


Moat  Bank  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  6urton-on-Trent 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  town  and  a  great  extent 
of  country.  It  was  once  a  Boman  station,  the  moat  still  exist- 
ing and  filled  with  water,  the  "  stronghold  "  which  it  encircles 
b€ttng  now  a  plantation  and  orshard.  About  sixteen  yean  ago 
Mr.  Bass  selected  this  commanding  and  healthy  site  for  his 
residence,  and  erected  thereon  a  Gothic  structure  from  plans 
of  the  eminent  architect  Mr.  Street  of  London.  Ck>thie  houses 
are  frequentty  dark  and  not  always  convenient;  but  here  it  is 
not  BO,  for  a  more  light  and  cheerful,  and  also  homety  and 
convenient  residenee,  It  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

From  every  room  the  view  is  splendid.  From  one  stand- 
point the  winding  Trent  may  be  seen  in  eight  or  nine  plaees; 
fiom  another  Oannoek  Chase,  Bretby,  and  the  hills  of  Derby, 
shire  are  seen.  Alton  Towers,  Tutbury  Castle,  Bar  Beaeon, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  are  also  within  the  line  of  vislofi, 
and  the  ey^  in  aweepbig  the  panorama  ean  distinguish  the 
spires  and  towers  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  churches.  Sueh 
is  the  salubrious  and  commanding  pontion  of  Moat  Bank. 

Now  let  us  look  at  its  gardens.  In  extent  they  are  small, 
but  in  quality  they  are  great.  Surrounding  the  lesidenee  are 
ConiferB  in  great  prolttsion  and,  eonsidering  their  age,  of  mar- 
vellous growth.  The  staple  of  the  soil  is  day;  but  that  the 
shrubs  and  trees  were  not  onty  weU  planned  but  were  well 
planted  by  Mr.  Banon  is  dearty  manifeet,  and  that  they  have 
been  equity  weU  tended  by  their  owner  their  health  and  sh^ie 
abundantly  proves.  The  Deodars  are  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly  fine,  also  are  WelUngtonias  and  Pinuses  hHriocarpa* 
grittdis,  Ac ;  and  the  Yews,  HolUes,  and  other  shrubs  ace  of  a 
size  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  site  they  oeeopy 
was  sixteen  years  sgo  a  bars  field.  These  Conifers  ace  gratity- 
ing  proof  of  what  ean  be  effected  by  sdisitous  oare  and  well- 
dhceeted  skilL  They  are  Mr.  Bass's  pride,  and  well  may  he  be 
proud  of  them. 

We  next  enter  the  walled  garden,  and  find  fruit  trees  of 
pyramids,  bushes,  and  eepalisfs  in  superior  health,  their  forms 
and  iUie  fruit-bearing  condition  beepeaUng  them  at  onee  to  be 
under  a  master's  eye  and  hand.  In  order  to  have  the  outdoor 
fruits  as  perfect  as  possible  Mr.  Bass  sent  hk  gardener  to  take 
leesons  from  the  Bev.  0.  C.  Ellison  of  BraeetaUge;  and  the 
result  has  been  very  gratifying,  the  gardener  having  proved 
himself  an  Mt  pupil  M  an  able  tutor. 

We  find  also  some  glass  structures.  The  small  span-roofed 
plant  house  had  Fuchsias  trained  up  the  rafters  after  the 
manner  of  Vines  a  mode  whieh  shows  the  pendant  blooms 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  is  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption.  The  Fuchsia  rods  are  trained  and  pruned 
meoisely  sbnihv  to  Vines.  The  plants  in  the  house  (Boeee, 
Ferns,  Camellias,  Ac.)  were  all  looking  weU.  But  I  eaunot 
linger  here,  and  pass  to  the  vineries  small  again^not  the 
Grapes,  but  the  houses.  The  Vines  are  in  the  first  order  of 
health,  and  produce  splendid  Grapes,  fruit  of  a  quality  worthy 
of  the  table  of  a  prmee.  These  Vines  refieet  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  DeaviUe,  who  was  trained  at 
Trentham.  The  bordens  were  made  sod  the  Vinee  planted 
under  the  pemonal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pearson  of  Ohilwell 
about  eight  years  sgo.  The  sorts  eomnriee  Black  Hamburgh, 
ICrs.  Pinee's  Blaek  Muscat,  Alicante,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Frankenthal;  one  Vine  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  haviisg  a 
small  house  to  itself.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  f ratt  was 
eut-^the  best  having  been  distributed  amongst  friends,  the 
remainder  hanging  in  the  fruit  room.  The  erop  was  seen 
growing  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  Cole  Orton  and  other  well-known 
good  judges,  including  Dr.  Hogg,  and  was  by  them  pronouooed 
most  superior.  To  the  excellent  border  made  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  to  die  skill  and  vigilance  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Bskfs  attri- 
butes the  admirable  state  of  his  Vines. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  main  object  of  my  visit— the  orchard 
house.  I  had  heard  of  this  house  and  seen  soom  of  its  fruit — 
fruit  whieh  was  pronounced  of  the  highest  exeeUenod  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  generation.  This  house  and  treee  I 
thought  worthy  a  visit— a  visit  to  be  remembered.  Sir  Ton- 
man  Mosdey  had  kindly  placed  a  conv^ance  at  my  disposal, 
deputing  his  gardener  as  coachman,  but  so  bitterly  wintry  was 
the  day— ice  below  and  a  drifting  blindhig  snow  fiUiog  the  air, 
that  we  had  *'  merey  on  the  beast,"  stabled  the  horse  at  Barton, 
and  "  faced  the  storm  "  on  foot.  It  was  a  cold  journey,  but 
wehada  wannweloome.  Why?  Because  We  were  gardeners, 
and  because  Mr.— ves,  and  Mrs.,  Bass  were,  and  are,  gardenera 
too.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Bau  was  confined  to  his  room  by  ill- 
ness, but  he  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  hia 
unseen  guests  by  sendbig  down  fint  one  fruit  and  then  another, 
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^ih  pleaaant  words  that  we  should  test  their  qnalitieB—saoh 
Nonpareils  and  GalTille  Blanche  Apples  which  only  high 
orehard-boxise  oolinre  could  produce. 

The  orchard  hoase  is  a  span-roofed  stractnre  60  feet  in 
length  by  20  feet  in  width.  It  oontains  a  principal  oentral 
border,  also  side  borders.  The  principal  border  is  occupied 
by  standard  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  planted  out;  and 
arranged  beneath  them  are  dwarfer  trees  in  pots.  The  side 
borders  are  occupied  by  trees  in  pots  of  Plums,  Oherries, 
Apples,  Ae.  The  principal  Peach  trees  are  large-sized,  sym- 
metrical trees,  each  proilueing  flye  to  eight  dozen  of  fruit. 
They  haye  been  skilfully  managed,  and  literally  bristle  to 
their  centres  with  fruit-bearing  spurs.  The  sorts  are  Orosse 
Mignonne,  Boyal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines— an  admi- 
rable selection,  and  probably  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
half-a-doBcn  sorts.  The  fruit  from  these  trees  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Boyal  Muscadine  Grapes 
are  grown  in  this  house,  and  Mr.  Bass  considers  that  they  are 
quite  as  good  or  better  in  flayour  than  those  grown  with  more 
pretence  and  expense. 

The  Apples  in  pots  comprise  Margil,  Galyille  Blanche,  Oox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Bibston  Pippiu,  and  Nonpareil.  Bespectiog 
the  fruit  from  these  trees  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those 
who  haye  not  tasted  it,  or  other  fruit  similarly  grown,  haye 
yet  to  ieam  the  full  yalue  of  these  sterling  sorts.  Both  in 
appearance  and  flayour  Apples  from  well-grown  orchard  house 
trees  far  surpass  the  best  specimens  under  eyen  fayourable 
garden  culture.  All  the  trees  in  this  house  are  in  the  first 
condition  of  health  and  fruitfulness,  and  they  are  in  the  sole 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mn>^  Bass,  who  train,  prune,  pinch,  and 
water  them.  The  orchard  house  is  their  recreation  ground— 
their  **  hobby ;"  their  pleasure  is  to  grow  and  giye— a  delight- 
ful, wholesome,  healthy  life.  Mrs.  Bass  is  a  pomologist  who 
can  hxAd  refreshing  oonyerse  on  the  subject  which  she  prac- 
tises so  successfully.  The  modes  of  pruning  and  pinching  of 
the  fruit  of  English  and  contmental  growers  are  familiar  to 
her  <*  as  a  tale  of  loye."  Her  work  is  indeed  a  work  of  loye— 
loye  guided  by  skill  and  crowned  with  success.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  notice  how  much  pleasure  a  garden  oaa  give  and  what 
benefits  it  can  confer ;  and  especially  is  it  pleasant  to  feel  that 
these  pleasures  and  benefits  are  at  the  call  ef  all  who  own  a 
garden,  howeyer  small  it  may  be,  if  they  only  put  **  their 
heart  in  the  work  "  of  tending  it. 

My  yisit  to  Moat  Bank  was  on  one  of  the  coldest  of  days  of 
my  garden  "exploring"  experience,  but  I  was  rewarded  with 
the  *'  discoyery  '*  of  one  of  the  warmest  welcomes  I  eyer  met, 
and  a  garden  which  by  the  soundness  of  its  management  is 
worthy  of  a  warm  tribute  of  recognition. — J.  W. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  SPRING  PLANTS.* 
Thi  obseryations  which  haye  been  made  by  Mr.  McNab  on 
the  flowering  of  spring  plants  in  the  open  air  in  the  Edinburgh 
Boyal  Botanic  Garden  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  haye 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  These  obseryations  haye  been  made  by  the  same 
obseryer  on  the  same  plants  growing  in  the  same  situations 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  years. 

The  ayerage  dsy  of  flowering  of  thirty-two  spring  flowers 
has  been  determined,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : — 
Galanthus  niyalis,  Jan.  25;  Eranthis  hyemaUs,  Jan.  80; 
Hepatica  triloba,  Jan.  31 ;  Gorylus  Ayellana,  Feb.  2 ;  Bhodo- 
dendron  atroyirens,  Feb.  8 ;  Crocus  susianus,  Feb.  4 ;  Leucojum 
yemnm,  Feb.  10;  Daphne  Mezereum,  Feb.  22;  Narcissus 
pnmilus,  March  10 ;  Orobus  yemus,  March*  11 ;  Muscari 
botryoides,  March  18;  Bibes  sanguineum,  March  22;  Nar- 
dosus  pseudo-Narcissus,  March  31 ;  and  Fritillaria  imperialis, 
April  1. 

The  lateness  or  earUness  of  the  different  springs,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  times  of  flowering  of  the  thirty-two  plants  in 
eaeh  year,  is  considerable.  The  latest  spring  was  1856,  which 
was  thirty  days  later  than  the  ayerage,  and  the  earliest  1874, 
which  was  twenty-three  days  earlier,  thus  giying  a  difference 
of  fifty-three  days  between  the  latest  and  earliest  Fprings 
during  the  past  twenty-six  years.  As  regards  particular  flowers 
the  deyiations  are  much  greater ;  the  largest  deviations  from 
the  ayerage  dates  x>f  flowering  occur  before  the  time  of  the 


*  Abfitrftot  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Edinbai|;h  Botanical  Society  en  the 
18th  nit.  The  paper  iUelf  ia  in  type  for  the  Jcomalof  the  Seottieh  Meteoro- 
logieal  Society. 


equinox,  when  deyiations  of  from  flye  to  seyen  weeks  either 
way  are  of  repeated  occurrence;  but  after  the  equinox  the 
deyiations  are  markedly  less,  seldom  reaching  three  weeks. 

The  springs  of  1855,  1856,  1857,  1865,  and  1870  were  late 
throughout ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  springs  of  1851, 1862, 
1868, 1868, 1869, 1872,  and  1874  were  early  throughout.  Great 
yariations  haye  occurred  in  other  springs,  such  as^  1864,  which, 
being  preceded  by  a  yery  mild  December,  many  spring  plants 
came  into  flower  in  the  end  of  1863.  But  in  January  the 
temperature  was  2''.0  under  the  ayerage,  and  in  February  5''.2, 
and  yegetation  was  consequently  arrested.  March  was  also 
under  the  ayerage,  and  the  weather  did  not  improye  till 
April  3,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  being  1°.7  aboye 
the  ayerage.  The  disturbing  influence  of  tins  abnormal  weather 
on  the  dates  of  flowering  was  in  some  oases  yery  great.  Thus, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  flowers  on  the  ayerage  eleyen  days 
earlier  than  Daphne  Mezereum,  but  in  1864  Daphne  Mezereum 
did  not  oome  into  flower  till  eighty-six  days  after  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum  had  flowered.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  these  dis- 
turbances which  render  a  long  series  of  years,  necessary  in 
order  to  arriye  at  a  sufficiently  dose  approximation  to  the  true 
mean  dates  of  flowering. 

As  regards  Edinburgh,  January  11  may  be  considered  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  winter  temperature,  since  preyious  to  this 
date  the  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  falling,  and  after  this 
date  it  continues  steadily  to  rise.  Further,  after  this  date  the 
rainfaU  becomes  less,  dear  weather  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  the  increase  in  the  temperature  is  yery  largely 
due  to  an  increase  of  sunshine.  The  extremely  slow  rate  at 
which,  up  to  the  end  of  February,  the  mean  temperature  rises, 
and  the  small  differences  among  the  temperatures  up  to  this 
date,  and  the  large  number  of  plants— fourteen  in  all  out  of 
thirty-two — ^which  come  successiyely  into  flower  during  the 
interysl,  suggests  that  it  is  not  so  much  absolute  temperature 
that  calls  for  consideration  as  the  accumulated  amounts  of  the 
preceding  daily  temperatures,  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rise 
aboye  freezing.  The  accumulated  temperatures,  thus  calcu- 
lated, are— for  Galanthus  niyalis,  72°.7,  and  G.  plicatus,  146''.4 ; 
for  Orocus  susianus,  125°.2,  and  0.  yemus,  179M  ;  for  Bhodo- 
dendron  atroyirens,  120''.3,  and  B.  Nobleanum,  249^3 ;  and  for 
Narcissus  pumilus,  347^.0,  and  N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  540''.1. 
Similar  data  prepared  for  other  places,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  would  be  yery  instructiye  in  showing  how  far  the 
order  of  dates  of  flowering  in  Edinburgh  is  obseryed  in  other 
places,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  the  dates  of  flowering  at 
each  place  to  the  accumulated  temperatures  at  that  place,  and 
what  modifications  are  brought  about  by  purely  climatic  dif- 
ferences, particularly  as  these  occasion  different  results  as 
respects  the  heating  and  actinic  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  thirty-two  plants,  whose  dates  of  flowering  haye  been 
determined,  include  three  yarietl^  of  one  species— yiz.,  the 
blue,  white,  and  red  yarieties  of  Sollla  bifolia.  Of  these  three 
yarieties  the  blue  flowers  flrst— yiz.,  on  March  7;  next  comes 
the  white  yariety,  on  March  17 ;  and  lastly,  the  red  yariety, 
on  March  21 ;  the  red  being  thus  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
blue  yariety. 

An  interesting  question  may  in  this  connection  be  raised 
with  reference  to  the  relation  which  the  colours  of  flowers 
haye  to  the  dates  of  flowering.  With  this  yiew,  our  British  wild 
plants  haye  been  grouped  according  to  the  different  colours  of 
their  flowers  and  the  months  in  which  the  flowers  usually  first 
expand,  the  data  being  taken  from  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Studenta' 
Flora  of  the  British  Islands."  In  classifying  the  plants,  red 
includes  pink,  crimson  and  scarlet ;  and  green,  all  greenish- 
white,  yeUo.wish-green,  and  greenish-purple  fiowers.  Grasses, 
Oarices,  and  other  groups,  characterised  by  inconspicuous  floral 
enyelopes,  are  excluded.  The  list  examined  includes  909 
species,  of  which  there  are  257  with  white  flowers,  238  with 
yellow  flowers,  these  two  being  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole 
number;  then  follow  red,  144;  purple,  94;  blue,  87;  green, 
51 ;  and  miscellaneous,  88.  Taking  each  colour  by  itself,  and 
calculating  the  percentages  of  that  colour  which  has  come  into 
flower  by  each  month  from  April  to  July,  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing results  for  the  first  fiye  classes : — 

April  May.  Jnne.  Jnly. 
..  9  ..  24  ..  61  ..  9& 
..    9  ..  25  ..  62  ..  91 

Thus  of  these  colours,  the  blues  are,  on  the  ayerage,  con- 
siderably the  earliest  in  flowering ;  then  follow  in  order  the 
whites  and  the  purples,  and  lastly,  the  yellows  and  reds.  It 
follows  that  the  plants  included  in  the  British  flora  clearly 


ApriL  May. 

June. 

.'^- 

Bine... 

...16  ..  48 

..  71  , 

Yellow 

White  . 

...  14  ..  88 

.  70  . 

.  97 

Bed... 

Parple  . 

...    4  ..  28 

.  61  . 

.  92 
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toid  to  ATTADge  ihomaelyefl,  m  regudfl  the  datM  of  flowering, 
in  the  order  of  the  coloorB  of  the  speotnmi,  the  aTerage  earliest 
being  those  which  are  nearest  the  part  of  the  speetrom  where 
the  aotinio  rays  are  at  the  maximum.  It  will  be  obseryed  that 
the  differently'Oolonred  yarietiee  of  Seilla  bilolia  are  in  the 
same  order  of  flowering  of  the  plants  of  the  same  coloun  in 
the  British  flora.— Aleundeb  ixjCBin.— {Nature.) 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THB  FBESBNT  WEBK. 

CTCHBN  OABDEM. 

OuB  first  sowinff  of  Pecu  are  throngh  the  ground,  and  only 
reqnire  mild  weather  to  progress  fayonrably.  We  nave  made 
another  sowing,  and  this  time  Fillbasket  and  Q,  F.  Wilson  haye 
been  put  in  with  the  early  sorts.  These  will  come  in  when 
Alpha|.  Dr.  Hogg,  &c..  are  oyer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Peas, 
and  also  Beans,  thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  where  they  can  be 
started  in  a  little  heat,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  cold  before 
planting  them  cut.  The  young  plants  most  be  carefully  trans- 
Isrred  from  the  boxes  to  the  open  ffrcnnd,  for  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  careless  manner,  or  without  Being  inured  to  the  cold,  they 
will  not  do  so  well  as  those  sown  in  the  open  nround.  In  sowing 
the  Peas  out  of  doors  at  this  early  season  a  deep  drill  is  drawn, 
whioh  is  only  partially  filled  np.  a  ridge  of  soil  being  left  on 
each  side.  These  slight  ridges  about  8  inches  high  shelter  the 
young  Pea  plants  from  cutting  f roety  winds ;  ana  as  the  plants 
adyance  in  growth  the  sides  are  filled  in,  whieh  is  preferahlA  to 
earthing  the  rows  up,  especially  in  dry  soils.  In  yery  wet  dis- 
tricts this  might  not  t>e  an  adyantage. 

The  middle  of  the  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  plant  out 
early  Potatoes,  A  common  practice  is  to  plant  with  a  dibber 
after  the  ground  has  been  manured  and  dug.  Others  draw 
drills  about  6  inches  deep  with  a  hoe,  in  which  to  plant.    Our 

Sractioe  is  to  plant  as  the  ground  is  dug,  using  a  line  to  cut  out 
le  space  for  the  tubers.  This  is  quite  as  expeditions  as  any 
of  the  other  methods,  and  treading  npon  the  ground  afterwards 
if  ayoided. 

When  the  weather  is  fayoarabk  the  hoe  is  kept  at  work 
amongst  growing  crops;  we  are  also  digging'in  the  manure 
that  had  been  spread  on  the  fruit-tree  borders.  The  early  Cab- 
bage s  must  be  earthcd-up.  The  Cauliflower  plants  in  boxes 
haye  been  placed  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors.  They 
will  be  nlsnted  out  if  the  weather  continues  fayourable.  Some 
seeds  of  Early  London  and  Walcheren  haye  been  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed to  succeed  the  autumn  sown  plants.  We  do  not  allow  the 
young  plants  to  remain  longer  in  toe  heal  than  to  deyelope  the 
seed  leayes.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  and  the 
plants  are  pricked  out  in  a  few  days  after  hardening.  Lettuce, 
Badishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  Chervil,  for  use  in  the  kitchen, 
and  other  salad  crops,  are  now  sown  out  of  doors.  Boots  of  Mint 
and  Tarragon  must  also  be  lifted,  and  a  few  pots  of  them  placed 
in  heat. 

PINS  HOUSES. 

There  is  nothing  being  done  in  these  houses  different  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  a  preyious  number.  As  the  days 
lengthen  a  slightly  higher  temperature  has  been  kept  up  with 
more  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  in  the  eyaporatiog 
troughs.  The  days  haye  been  sunny,  which  allowed  of  70°  at 
night  when  the  nights  were  not;  cold ;  if  dull  weather,  with  frost 
outside,  should  set  in,  65^  is  quite  high  enough  in  any  of  the 
houses.  We  haye  cot  ripe  fruit  this  week,  and  others  are  in 
yarioufl  stages  of  ripeness,  and  there  are  plenty  of  plants  that 
wiH  throw  up  fruit  during  the  next  six  weeks,  so  that  a  succes- 
sion is  ensured.  Soil  has  been  prepared  for  successionplants  and 
suckeis.  Our  light  sandy  soil  is  not  well  adapted  for  Fine-grow- 
ing, and  it  is  necetsary  to  obtain  clayey  loam  from  a  distance ; 
but  the  dealers  will  not  cut  the  surface  spit  so  shallow  as  we  do. 
They  seem  to  dig  it  out,  and  yery  little  tufy  material  is  obtained 
in  a  cartload.  By  mixing  this  top  spit  with  oar  own  turf  cut 
thin  from  grass  land,  a  good  compost  is  obtained.  We  naix  as 
foUows :  Fiye  barrowloads  of  loam  to  one  of  rotted  manure,  and 
to  eyenr  barrowload  of  the  compost  is  added  an  8-inch  pot  of 
crushed  bones,  and  as  much  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  as  large 
as  piffeon's  eggs.  This  compost  is  best  mixed  two  or  three 
months  before  using  it,  and  should  be  used  in  a  moderately  dry 
atate.  A  wooden  rammer  is  used  to  make  the  compost  pretty 
firm  in  potting. 

PLANT  STOyX  AMD  OBCBID  HOUBBS. 

Many  plants  in  the  stoye  are  now  starting  into  aotiye  growth. 
We  are  potting  those  hardwooded  plants  that  require  it  Speci- 
men plants  are  carefully  looked  oyer  for  mealy  oug,  for  if  this 
pest  should  gain  a  lodgment  on  such  plants  as  Ixoras  or  Stepha- 
notis  it  will  sadly  disfigure  the  flower  trusses.  The  young 
growing  wood  of  Dipladenias  must  be  trained  to  flne  steing  run 
np  and  across  the  rafters,  one  end  of  the  string  being  fastened 
to  the  trellis  to  whioh  the  plant  has  been  trainea.  The  growths 
are  trained  near  the  glass  until  the  flowers  are  formea,  when 


the  strings  are  out  and  the  younc  growths  carefully  trained 
round  the  trellis.  Stephanotis  flonbunda  is  also  grown  in  thla 
way,  except  that  the  young  growths  are  made  the  nreyious 
season,  and  well  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  large 
specimen  plants  shown  at  the  metropc^tan  exhibitions  are 
managed  in  this  way.  The  plants  would  not  be  nearly  so  well 
fnndiSied  with  flowers  if  the  growths  were  tied  down  to  the 
trellis  as  they  are  made. 

Palms  that  are  in  small  pots  for  the  siae  of  the  plants  will  be 
potted  at  once ;  larger  plants  that  are  not  soffering  will  be 
potted  later,  say  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  April. 
Ferns  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  mske  flne  specimens  of  them.  Plants  that  haye 
receiyed  a  check  seldom  make  handsome  specimens.  Adian- 
tums  should  be  placed  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  house,  and 
they  like  more  turfy  loam  in  the  compost  than  some  of  the 
others.  The  Australian  tree  Ferns  > although  they  may  be 
wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  produce  new  fronds  ttien 
during  the  summer  months,  succeed  better  if  they  are  now 
remoyed  to  a  house  with  a  night  temperatovs  of  56°,  and 
where  they  can  be  well  supplied  with  atmospheric  naoisture. 
They  should  also  be  repotted  before  the  young  fronds  axe 
thrown-up. 

We  shall  also  repot  many  of  the  Orchids  as  time  pennits ;  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  best  shifted  at  the  time  they  start 
into  growth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  drain  the  pots 
well,  using  clean  crocks;  the  pots  used  should  also  be  quite 
<dean.  A  yery  large  proportion  of  Dendrobiums  do  best  in 
baaketa  where  they  oan  be  hung  up  elose  to  the  srhMS  roof.  If 
wooden  bsskets  are  used,  the  beat  material  to  make  them  of  ia 
teak ;  but  those  made  of  pottery  were,  and  reoently  adyertised 
in  these  columns,  are  durable,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
plants.  If  it  is  thought  better  not  to  repot  or  rebasket  some  of 
the  plants,  a  little  fresh  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  should  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  or  worked  into  the  sides. 

TLOWBB  OABPBM. 

We  haye  pruned  a  portion  of  the  Bo«m,  the  others  will  be  left 
unUl  the  end  ol  the  month,  or  later,  to  insure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  A  month  hence  will  be  time  enough  to  dig-in  the  sur- 
face-dressing; this  we  generally  do  for  the  sake  of  neatness.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  water  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  a  fresh 
dressing  of  rotted  manure  may  be  applied.  A  mistske  is  often 
made  in  pruning,  and  that  is  to  leaye  too  much  young  wood  and 
not  to  out  it  bsck  enough.  The  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree 
should  be  well  thinnedout,  all  the  yery  weskly  and  gross  powtha 
to  be  rem(^ed,  leaying  only  those  of  moderate  growth.  The 
knife  should  not  be  used  at  random,  but  the  shoots  should  be 
cut  at  an  outside  eye ;  if  the  cut  is  made  at  an  inside  eye  the 
growth  will  be  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  stiU 
further  tend  to  crowd  it.  B  added  Boses  that  naye  made  only 
one  season's  growth  should  be  cut  bsck  to  three  or  four  eyea. 
Weakly  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  cut  to  2  or 
8  inches,  while  those  of  the  most  robust  growth  may  haye  a  foot 
or  more  of  the  young  wood  left. 

Phloxet  are  now  pushing  stron^^y  in  the  open  ground.  The 
cuttings  haye  been  put  in— one  in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot. 
They  may  be  potted  three  or  four  in  a  60  sized  pot.  and  repotted 
singly  into  60's  after  the  oattings  are  rooted;  but  the  other 
system  sayes  trouble,  and  as  the  pots  are  plsoed  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed the  cuttings  yery  soon  strike  root ;  not  5  per  oent.  fail. 

Beds  of  Pinks  haye  been  stirred  up  a  little  on  the  surfaoe,  and 
the  plants  made  firm  in  the  beds  by  pressing  around  the  roots 
with  the  fLngers.  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  in  cold  frames 
ought  to  be  looked  oyer  and  haye  any  decayed  leayes  remoyed^ 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  just  stirred  up  with  a  label.  We  haye 
not  yet  had  time  to  do  ours,  but  the  plants  are  exceedingly 
healthy. 

Awnculae  haye  all  been  looked  oyer.  A  few  haye  been  re- 
potted, and  the  remainder  surfsce-dressed ;  a  little  of  the  old 
mould  is  remoyed,  and  some  material  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  loam  snd  cow  manure  put  on  to  replace  it.  All  superfluoas 
oilseta  are  remoyed  at  this  time  and  plaoed  in  small  pets.  Abt 
plants  of  a  scarce  sort,  especially  if  the  plants  are  tall,  ahoold 
be  headed-oyer  a  little  aboye  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
top  will  strike  out  roots  readily  in  a  short  time  if  it  is  coyered 
with  a  bell-glass  and  not  oyerwatered.  The  bell-glass  should 
be  remoyed  occasionally  and  wiped  with  a  dry  doth. 

We  were  able  to  obtain  late  in  1874  a  yery  small  plant  of 
Taylor's  Olory,  one  of  the  scarce  yarieties.  It  gaye  no  mcreaae 
up  till  April  last  year,  when  it  wss  not  much  larger  than  it 
was  when  purchased.  Bisking  all  on  one  yenture  the  top  waa 
out  off,  and  made  a  nice  plant  the  sanM  seaaon.  Offsets  aoon 
formed  from  the  old  stool,  and  from  that  one  little  plant  ef 
Olory  nine  plants  haye  been  raised ;  some  of  them  are  siill  yaiy 
small,  but  they  haye  liyed  through  the  winter,  and  are  all  atart^ 
ing  into  growth.  We  cannot  always  expect  a  hit  like  this,  but 
if  a  plant  of  any  scarce  sort  refuses  to  throw  offsets  with  ua, 
its  head  is  struck  off.  Mrs.  Sturrock  and  Meteor  Flag  gaye  one 
offset  each  only,  but  that  is  two  plsnts  instead  of  one.  Wltb 
care  there  is  not  much  fear  of  losing  the  top.    The  weather  is 
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severe,  and  the  lights  have  been  kept  over  the  plants,  admitting 
a  little  air  at  the  back. 

We  also  continue  to  pot  off  Zonal  Pelargoniams,  and  to  place 
Verbenas,  Ageratoms,  «&c.,  in  shallow  boxes.  Cattings  of  Ver^ 
benas,  and  any  other  plants  of  which  the  stock  is  not  sufficient, 
are  nut  into  heat.  Early  spring-struck  cuttings  of  such  plants 
are  better  for  bedding-out  than  the  old  plants.— J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Sbcbbtasies  will  oblige  ns  by  informixig  us  of  the  dates  on 
whieh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
LaiDB  (Spring  ShowN    Mareh  15th  and  16th.     Mr.  O.  Forh«<i,  108,  Hyde 

Pvk  Boad,  8eo. 
Bbxbtol   (Spring  Show).     Moroh  22nd  and  SSrd.     Mr.  O.  Webtoy,  Holm 

Wood,  westbuxy-npon-Trym,  Hoa.  See. 
BoTAXi  Oaiadohian  Hobticdltuxal  Sooikst.    Shorn  April  5th,  July  6th, 

and  September  18th. 
WusMiHSXBB  AquASiuic.    April  19th  and  18th,  May  10th  and  11th,  [Maj 

SOfeh  and  Slet,  July  5th  and  6th,  October  4th  and  5th. 
TtvsBTOK.    May  24th  and  25th.    MeBsn.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mille,  Hon.  Sees. 
SouTHAMPTOK.    Jono  5th,  and  Angiut  th«  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  6.  Fuldga, 

89,  York  Street,  See. 
Maxdbsovb  (Boses).     Jane  2l8t.    Mr.  Habert  Bensted,  Boekotow,  Maid- 
stone, See. 
8pau>iho.    Jane  2lBt.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  See. 
Biohhohd.    June  29th.    Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  Hon.  See. 
SoDTBPOKT.    July  6th,7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
Hblsksbuboh  (Boses).    July  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitehsU,  See. 
B1UOHOT78S.    Joly  29th.    Messxs.  G.  Jessop  A  S.  Bawnsley,  Hon.  Sees. 
PBX8T0V.    August  18th  and  17tb.    Mr.  W.  Trongbton,  Hon.  See. 
Sbatoii  Bubn.    AagUBt  26th.    Mr.  B.  Biohardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees. 
DUKDBB  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  add  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MoKelTle, 

26,  Eaolld  Oresoent,  See. 


TRADE  OATALOGUBB  RECEIVED. 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.— I22iM^ra^«d  Seed  Oata- 
logue  and  List  ofBulbtfor  Spring  Planting. 

Kelway  &  Son,  I^angport,  Somersetshire.— i^prin^  Seed  Cata- 
logue and  AnuUeun'  Guide. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  eorrespondenoe  should  be  dii«oted  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  <*  The  PabUsher."  Lettem  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Ho^  often  remain  onopened  unayoid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  oar  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to  nn- 
JQstiflable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  cm  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  aiuL  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  snb- 
jeetB,  snd  should  oetvor  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  avtioles  iatended  lor  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Nbw  CuxBiica  TAMtdM  (H.  B.  B.}.— We  do  sot  know  to  which  Melon  yon 
refer.    Ton  mnst  be  more  explicit. 

BoTAi.  HOIITZOUI.TUBAX.  SociiSTY  («7.  Z*.).— The  address,  "  Seeretaxy,  Boyal 
Hoztienltaral  Society,  Soath  Kensington,"  is  sniHeient. 

Sbowiro  Bosbs  (B.  0.}.— The  Boses  are  best  shown  with  leaves,  but  they 
most  be  leares  attaohed  naturally  to  the  sprays  bearing  the  flowers.  Leayes 
not  belonging  to  the  Bose  exhibited  are  Inadmissible. 

HxATiNO  A  YnTBBY  (£*.  D.  jr.).— To  maintain  the  temperature  "  of  80^ 
nnder  all  weathers  "  yon  will  reqoire  880  feet  in  the  case  of  the  thermometer 
being  at  xero,  which  is  one  of  the  many  extremes  that  may  b«  drawn  from 
"all  weathers."  Bvery  reqairement  of  the  Vines,  howeTer.  will  be  met  in 
your  ease  by  six  rows  of  4-ineh  piping  the  lenglOi  of  the  house,  ineladlng 
ratoms  and  a  flow  and  retom  aorosa  one  end,  or  {about  110  ieet  inoloding 
^^phoas. 

JMiMtaana  Yxms  (Riehard  WdUter).—Tbia  beet  time  to  do  this  is  soon 
altar  growth  is  mada,  there  being  a  few  leaves  on  both  stock  and  scion  to 
appropriate  the  sap,  and  thereby  lessen  the  liability  of  bleeding.  The  speediest 
union  is  elTeeted  when  the  growths  of  the  cxurent  year  are  operated  on,  both 
atoek  and  scion  being  soft  and  unripe.  The  earlier  it  is  done  the  greater  is 
the  eettalnty  of  seonmg  a  good  gnwth  and  its  ftfaovough  ripening. 

FLowcBinio  Stoti  Plaxts  (0.  B.  CT.).— In  addition  to  Stenhanotes,  Bu- 
oharises,  Ixoras,  Kianelaeeaa,  and  Oflxdenia8.thefello«ittg  an  of  easyenltuze: 
— Aphelandra  anraDtiaea  Bobzlil,  BougainviUea  glabra,  Borohellia  eapenms, 
CTantropogon  Lneeaaa,  GonocUninm  ianthinum,  Baleohsmpia  Boezliana  rosea, 
Eranthemum  pnlohellnni.  Euphorbia  Jaequinfseflora,  Poinsettia  puloherrima 
major,  Bondeletla  speoloda  major,  Scutellaria  Mocdniana,  and  Tbyrsaoanthus 
rutilans.  VTe  add  a  few  bulbous  plants— Pancratium  fragrans,  Hippeas- 
tnun  pacdinum,  ImaBtophyllum  miniatnm,  Oesusra  exoniansis,  OriflOnia 
hyaaintUna,  and  UreeoUna  amna.  Anthnrium  Soherzerlannm  you  must 
haTe  if  jou  have  it  not  already,  it  being  one  of  the  very  finest  stove  flowering 


CupsKSSTTS  Lawbomxaha  bbeoea  YZBXBI8  {Villa  Oardeny—li  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Conifers  for  a  small  lawn,  and  you  may  plant  it  with 
eonfldenee.  It  is  hardy,  of  free  growth,  dense  aad  oontoal  in  habit,  and 
almost  as  green  as  a  LanreL 

Babbits  akd  Tacks  (A.  DumhelD.—The  rabbits  must  be  destroyed,  or 
excluded  by  2  feet  6  inches  wire  netting,  which  we  employ  until  the  trees 
are  eonaiderably  advanced,  and  even  then  manysacoumb  to  rabbits  and  hares. 


It  is  remarkable  the  eagerness  that  rabbits  exhibit  in  attadking  reeently 
introduced  plants;  even  the  kinds  they  usually  do  not  attack  they  will  nibble 
at  for  a  eonsideiable  time  after  planting,  whilst  others  of  the  same  kind 
grown  on  the  spot  they  will  not  interfere  with.  Plenty  of  food  is  no  safeguard, 
wo  being  surrounded  by  park  land  and  rough  young  plantations,  whidx  give 
us  no  freedom  from  their  ravages.  We  might  have  helpnl  you  to  a  selection 
of  some  shrubs  whieh  these  animals  do  not  gieat^  injure ;  but  you  appear  to 
have  planted. 

Dbstboyino  Micb  {Edward  P^A^).— Arsenic  will  destroy  the  seed,  any 
is  besides  dangerous  to  use.  We  moisten,  in  fact  make  wet,  evexy  kind  of 
seed  before  sowing,  and  coat  them  with  red  lead,  and  neither  birds  nor  mica 
interfere  with  them;  rats  even  not  caring  to  molest  seeds  well  coated  with 
the  red  lead.  Set  a  number  of  flgure-4  iasps  baited  with  oheese  '*  orust," 
and  keep  a  eat— not  to  be  made  a  doU  of.  ▲  good  one  is  invaluable  as  a  searer 
of  birds  and  for  mousing ;  ours  being  famous  at  cat.f>hiTig  erickets. 

Cdt^babiab  "  BUHD  "  (2a>3r.P.)^-The  state  of  the  plants  is  a  consequenee 
of  defeotive  root-action,  or  a  result  of  defieient  light  and  temperatures  If 
the  latter  they  will  improve  as  the  season  advances.    See  reply  to  "  J.  S," 

Tbahsplahtiho  Fbuit  Tbxbb  (3r.  D.).— You  may  safely  remove  the  trees 
now,  carefully  preventing  their  roots  being  dried  in  the  course  of  removal, 
and  the  trees  will  grow  as  well  as  tf  they  had  been  planted  in  November. 
Trees  planted  after  the  middle  of  November  seldom  make  fresh  roots  until 
the  spring.  We  have  pUuted  fruit  treea  with  great  sucoees  even  whan  their 
buds  were  swelling;  but  the  roots  were  not  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  a 
few  minutes. 

GiiiBBABiAS  NOT  Fi.owBBiiia  {J,  5.).— If  youT  plauts  are  healthy,  and 
ospeoially  if  their  roots  are  in  an  active  state,  they  will  flower  freely  as  the 
season  advances.  It  is  common  at  this  period  for  the  petals  to  be  slow  in 
their  movements,  and  as  a  consequence  plants  have  occasionidly  been  hastily 
condemned.  With  patience  and  good  culture,  not  allowing  even  a  trace  of 
inseets,  watering  the  plants  regularly,  and  occasionally  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  they  will  eventually  expand  their  flowers  freely. 

Oabdbhbbs'  AfPRBMTiOMHiv  (i.).— We  think  no  advantage  would  result 
from  binding  the  boy  to  his  father.  Let  the  parent  give  his  son  good  in- 
struction for  a  year  or  two;  and  then  seek  to  place  him  in  some  other  good 
garden,  when  his  own  skill  and  perseverance  would  meet  with  the  reward  of 
promotion. 

PI.AKTS  POB  Cot  Flowbbs  ih  Juhb  {A  8ub9criber).  —  White  or  light 
pink  will  only  be  admissible  for  wedding  bouquets.  A  few  that  may  be  had 
In  flower  at  that  time  are :— Stove  plants :  Oierodendron  Balfourl,  Oardenia 
radicans  major,  Ixora  acuminata,  Pentas  kermesina,  Stephanotis  floribnnda, 
and  Xnehaila  amaaoniea.  Ontnhowe  plants :  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige, 
Aponogeton  distaohyon  (an  aquatic),  Orange,  by  retaiding  in  a  cool  house, 
Draoophyllum  graoile,  Jasminnm  grandiflorum,  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
Myrtles,  Bhjnohospermum  jasmlnoides,  Azalea  indioa,  vara.  Bordg,  Oomtesse 
de  Bibenoourt,  Norcissiflora,  Baphael,  Criterion,  and  MdUe.  Marie  Lefebvre. 
Pelargoniums.— Bhoro :  Olaribel,  Countess,  and  Coronet.  French  and  Snglish 
Spotted:  Emperor  of  PelarROntnms,  Madame  Mignon,  and  Fortunio.  fVtncy.* 
Fanny  Gair,  Lady  Dorothy  NeviH,  and  Prineess  Teek.  Zonal  PelargoniMms  : 
Delii^t  and  White  Clipper.  Double :  Alice  Crousse  and  Madame  Lemoine. 
Ericas :  Exquisita,  inOkta  alba,  jasminiflora  alba,  ventricosa  vers.  Both- 
welliana,  albo-tincta,  hirsute  alba,  and  vestita  alba.  Rhododendrons :  fragrans 
jasminiflomm,  and  Princess  Alice.  Pimelea  decussate,  P.  Hendenonil  alba, 
and  P.  speotobiUe  rosea.  Hardy  plants  wiU  be  represented  by  ^^oses  from 
walls,  Mook  Onmge,  Deutiia  crenato  flore-pleno,  LUao,  Narols^,  Pinks» 
Spinea  Japonlea,  and  many  others. 

CuxBBBB  voB  Cou>  FjomBT  {J.  Broum),^Vxom  the  moisture  and  the 
shade  that  will  be  neoeasary  for  the  Ferns  we  do  not  oonsider  flowering  eUmbers 
suitable,  and  we  should  cover  the  pillars  with  green  and  variegated  Ivies, 
and  Ficus  repens.  We  name  the  following  climbers  for  the  roof :— Begonia 
oapreolata,  Caprifolium  luteum,  Lirdixabala  bitemata.  Jasmfaium  revolutum, 
Bridgesla  spicate,  Berberidopsis  oorallina,  Ceanothus  axureus  graudifloms, 
Cratogus  pyraeantha,  Passiflora  cmrulea,  CaprifiQllum  brachypodnm  aoreum 
retieulatum,  Solanum  Jasminoidea,  Lapsgeria  rosea  would  probabIy>n«eeed» 
but  we  do  not  recommend  any  of  them.  Deeidnoiu  plants  may  be  Clematises 
Albert  Yietor.  Jackmanni,  Henryi,  and  Gljeine  sinensis.  Except  the  varieties 
of  Ivy,  espeoiaUy  the  small-leaved,  and  Ficus  repens,  we  think  them  inappro- 
priate. Why  not  cover  the  pillars  with  Lygodium  soandens,  and  shade  the 
roof  in  summer  ? 

SowxNO  HoLLT  Bbbbixs  {T.  F.).— Sow  thf  m  now  or  in  March  on  the  east 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but  you  might  if  the  ground  be  valuable  keep 
the  berries  for  a  year  in  a  heap  in  the  ground,  and  not  sow  them  until  this 
time  twelve  months.  The  seeds  will  not,  if  you  sow  now,  germinate  until 
the  second  year. 

Paphbb  hot  FLOWBBnia  (£.  8,).  —  The  growth  is  probably  too  free. 
Bestrict  the  pot  room,  and  expose  the  plants  fully  to  light  after  the  growth  is 
made.  With  the  Lapageria  we  think  the  ease  is  different,  it  requhrhig  more  pot 
room  and  more  liberal  supplies  of  water.  Ton,  however,  give  us  no  particulars, 
and  we  cannot  in  the  absence  of  those  give  definite  advice.  Our  **  Oreenhouse 
Manual"  would  help  you  to  their  treatment,  post  free  from  onr  office  for  lOd. 
**  Fairy  rings"  may  be  destroyed  by  making  holes  where  they  appear  with  » 
crowbar,  and  saturating  the  ground  with  lime-water,  made  at  the  rate  of 
la  lbs.  of  quicklime  to  thirty  gallons  of  .water.  It  will  ba  dear  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  should  then  be  applied. 

Silxoatb  Manubb  (H.  M.  F.).— We  cannot  give  you  the  information  yoa 
need;  but  we  can  say  that  we  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  it  prevented 
the  Poteto  disease. 

Low  Tbmpbbatubbs  at  NiaKT  (/.  £.).— The  remark  does  not  call  for  any 
severe  comment. 

Kiln  Bust  {Ji.  8,).—K\la  dost  is  an  excellent  manure,  much  luperior  U> 
spent  hops  for  either  Onions,  Peas,  or  Potetoes.  We  have  used  it  with  great 
snoeeas  wit-h  these  and  other  crops. 

Nambs  or  FBvrrs  (J.  !>.).— 0,  Braddiok's  Nonparefl ;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ; 
H,  not  known ;  111,  Cockle's  Pippin;  1,  not  known ;  F,  Thompson's.  {Con- 
naught  Subscriber).—!,  mobably  Cobbam;  2,  Sturmer  Pipvin;  8,  Golden 
BArvey.  (L.  Game«).— The  Ivge  Pear  is  Huyshe's  Prince  oi  Wales.  No.  1, 
very  like  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  We  do  not  know  what  else  it  can  be.  2,  Passe 
Colmar.  This  requires  a  warmer  elimate  than  yours  to  ripen  it  properly. 
Can  JOU  give  us  any  aocount  of  the  Oreenwood  Busset  ? 

Namxs  or  Plants  {O.  G.).— Jnstlcia  coceinea,  Scarlet  Justida.  (B.  &).— 
We  cannot  identify  plants  from  their  leaves  only;  we  must  see  the  flowers 
also. 
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OUB  BBEEDING  PENS. 

TTndoubtxdlt  February  ia  a  very  important  month  to  all 
poultry  fanciers.  In  this  month  we  have  most  of  onr  ohoioest 
birda  penned-np  for  breeding.  We  oolleot  with  pleasure  eyery 
egg  laid,  and  we  set  them  and  look  for  the  broods  from  them  as 
onr  strength  for  another  year.  Most  certainly,  then,  this  is  a 
month  of  great  importance  to  ns  all,  and  yet  it  is  a  time  that  is 
not  sufficiently  valued  by  many. 

Some  fanciers  think  that  so  long  as  they  obtain  the  eggs  and 
are  able  to  sit  them,  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  broody  hens, 
all  must  be  well ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  yery  much  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cue,  upon  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  oreeding  pens  when  the  eggs  are  formed 
and  laid. 

We  oan  all  remember,  many  of  us  sorrowfolly,  the  dire 
failure  of  the  early  1875  chickentide;  and  although  we  are,  of 
course,  mach  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  still  a  few  hints  on 
the  management  of  our  breeding  pens  at  this  time  will  be,  per- 
haps^ acceptable. 

It  IS  all  yery  well  to  collect  the  eggs  regularly  and  keep  them 
from  the  frost,  to  place  them  under  good  hens,  and  to  keep  them 
damp  and  sprinkled  with  water;  but  none  of  these  remedies 
are  of  much  use  unless  the  hens  which  laid  the  eggs  and  the 
oooks  with  them  in  such  breeding  pens  are  active  and  in  good 
condition. 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  chances  of  large 
and  strong  chickens  as  to  continually  show  the  stock  birds. 
They  cannot  endure  it,  and  in  the  heavier  breeds  more  par- 
ticularly, such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins,  and  Brahmas,  the  less 
often  the  breeding  birds,  especially  the  oocka,  are  shown  the 
better. 

We  have  asked  many  of  our  great  breeders,  and  we  learn  from 
nearl]^  all  that  they  have  different  birds  for  breeding  from  and 
exhibiting,  and  hence  they  obtain  their  early  chickens  so  strong 
and  fine.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  we  think,  would  not  have  his  early 
Cochins  so  large  and  forward  if  he  was  to  be  exhibiting  his 
stock  birds  all  the  winter.  Of  course  this  gentleman,  to  a  great 
extent,  makes  the  summer  shows  his  tpeciaUU,  Still,  many 
can  and  do  make  all-the-year-round  exhibiting,  and  breeding  as 
well,  work  successfully.  This  requires,  however,  a  large  stock 
of  birds  and  a  large  space. 

It  is,  moreover,  at  tne  bottom  of  much  disappointment  in  the 
cgg-vendiDg  line,  for  the  eggs  laid  by  hens  in  a  pen  where  the 
male  bird  is  being,  or  has  been,  overshown,  are  consequently 
often  clear.  Conreouently,  in  justice  to  an  egg- buying  public, 
the  birds  in  the  yards  which  are  looked  for  to  supply  sittings  of 
eggs  for  incubation  should  be  strong  and  not  weakened  by  over- 
work, however  good  they  may  have  been  or  are  for  the  exhi- 
bition pen. 

Shows  have  for  the  next  few  weeks,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased ; 
still  there  are  some  about,  and  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  fore- 
armed, for  we  have  known  birds  taken  from  a  run  for  one  show 
onlv  made  useless  for  two  or  three  weeks'  breeding. 

Then  as  to  the  feeding.    At  this  time  birds  need  to  be  very 

Slentifally  supplied  with  good  food.  Because  they  are  not 
estincd  for  the  show  pen  for  the  present  their  usual  fare  should 
not  be  lessened,  it  should  rather  be  increased,  for  there  is 
much  more  expected  of  the  birds,  and  we  must  try  to  sustain 
i  lem  by  good  and  ceuerous  diet.  We  think  the  hens  also  need 
extra  food  now,  and  that  good.  As  a  rule,  we  are  no  advocates 
for  allowing  birds  to  have  pans  of  food  ready  to  go  to  at  pleasure 
in  their  pens,  but  we  do  not  object  to  it  at  this  time  of  year,  so 
have  pans  of  soft  food  generally  in  our  runs.  The  birds,  espe- 
cially the  cooks,  seem  mostly  hungry,  more  so  than  at  other 
times.  Thus  it  would  seem  Nature  points  out  that  Uie  male 
birds  do  require  plenty  of  nourishment  at  this  time,  fur  it  is 
quit)  unusual  for  cocks,  as  they  now  do,  to  leave  their  harems 
and  feed  quietly  by  themselves  without  even  using  those  insmu- 
ating  powers  they  would  seem  to  have  of  calling  their  ladies  to 
them. 

We  have  had  this  point  called  to  our  attention  by  four  or  five 
friends  within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks :  and  so  it  would 
seem  that  many  have  seen  its  importance,  and  are  acting  upon 
it  The  breeding  pens  at  this  time  should  be  well  houMd. 
They  do  not  need  artificially  heated  roosting  places,  but  the 
birds  want  to  be  in  a  sound  bailding,  well  ^^ed  and  warm, 
and  yet  properly  ventilated.  Birds  kept  in  exposed  places 
and  where  the  houses  are  open  to  winds,  and  cold,  and  damp, 
ought  neither  be  expected  to  lay  well  nor  to  produce  good 
chickens. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  desirable  arrangements 
if  commenced  without  delay,  and  the  more  care  and  attention 
we  pay  to  the  stock  birds  in  this  and  the  next  two  months  so 
much  larger  a  per-centage  of  fertile  eggs  and  strong  chickens 
shall  we  have  as  our  reward.— W. 


GAME  BANTAMS. 

No  fowls  will  afford  more  pleasure  to  the  keener  than  these 
little  pets.  The  clear  merry  crow  of  the  cock,  his  proud  stmt 
and  readiness  to  defend  himself  against  all  attacks  are  a  continual 
source  of  amusement ;  while  the  nimble  little  hen  ever  on  the 
look-out  and  guardiog  her  brood  with  the  most  unrelenting  care, 
cannot  but  be  admired  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the  ^^racefnl 
movement  of  her  styUsh  little  form.  Of  the  many  varieties  kept 
at  different  times,  none  have  given  more  pleasure  and  satislao- 
tion.  On  account  of  their  diminutive  sise,  many  at  once  daas 
them  as  a  delicate  variety.  This  is,  however,  an  error,  which  a 
little  time  given  to  the  rearing  of  them  will  soon  dispeL  From 
qaite  a  limited  number  of  old  birds  I  have  this  reason  raised  a 
large  flock  of  very  promising  chicks,  and  my  experience  is  that 
they  are  quite  as  hardy  and  require  as  little  attention  as  most 
other  varieties.  They  mature  rapidly,  and  being  good  foragers 
the  young  soon  ssy  good-bye  to  the  old  hen  and  look  out  for 
themselves. 

Game  Bantams  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  classes — 
Black-breasted,  Brown-breasted,  Duckwings,  and  Piles.  White, 
Black  and  Wheaten  are  also  reared,  but  the  first  four  are  chiefly 
bred  and  much  superior  to  the  others  in  all  respects.  My 
ground  being  limited,  I  have  confined  myself  to  but  two  of  the 
varieties,  Black-l roasted  Beds  and  Yellow  Duckwings.  As 
the  great  points  to  be  attained  in  these  varieties  are  style,  hard- 
ness of  feather,  clearness  and  beauty  of  plumage,  these  proper- 
ties should  be  carefully  sought  after  in  selecting  your  breeding 
pens.  The  cock  should  be  neatly  built,  hard  in  feather,  hand- 
somely marked,  and  as  small  as  possible.  When  speakioff  of 
size,  t  mean  as  he  appears  to  the  eye,  not  weight.  A  dose 
hard- feathered  bird  often  the  very  picture  of  symmetry  and 
neatness,  will  sometimes  weigh,  by  several  ounoes,  more  than 
another  loose- feathered  and  apparently  lar^zer  and  less  desirable 
one.  A  cock,  ho^rever,  if  he  be  in  good  healthy  condition,  and  is 
small  to  the  eye,  light  in  weight  and  of  stylish  build,  is  certainly 
a  desirable  bird.  He  should  have  a  long  head,  slim,  graceful 
nee*,  well-developed  breast,  finely  tapered  body,  wings  well 
tucked  up,  tail  tightly  closed  and  onlv  slightly  elevated,  legs 
rather  long,  slender,  and  willow  in  colour.  The  hen  should  be 
small  and  gracefully  built,  long  slim  neck,  compact  bodv, 
wings  well  carried  off,  narrow  tail,  legs  rather  long,  and  match- 
ing in  colour  with  the  legs  of  the  cock.  The  plumage  should 
be  bright,  evenly  pencilled,  and  as  free  from  uneven  spots  on 
the  wings  as  possible.  The  bhds  should  be  mated  and  placed 
in  the  pen  early  in  March,  but  I  would  not  advise  setting  any 
eggs  before  the  beginning  of  April  in  this  latitude.  Early  m  the 
season  nine  eggs  are  plenty  to  give  the  hen,  and  later  eleven  or 
twelve. 

Game  Bantam  hens  make  excellent  mothers,  but,  when  they 
cannot  be  spared,  a  lightly  built  Game  hen  is  the  best  substitute. 
Moistened  earth  with  a  light  covering  of  well-broken  straw 
makes  the  best  and  is  the  most  natural  nest,  while  a  good  dredg- 
ing of  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the  nest  before  setting  the  hen 
will  keep  it  free  from  lice.  In  ordinary  weather  and  with  an 
attentive  hen  the  chicks  may  be  looked  f er  on  the  nineteenth 
day,  and  if  the  hen  is  quiet  leave  the  chicks  with  her  untU  all 
are  hatched.  Nothing  will  strengthen  the  voung  brood  and  give 
them  so  good  a  start  as  the  natural  warmth  of  the  mother.  If 
the  eggs  are  given  to  the  hen  so  that  the  nineteenth  dajr  will 
end  with  the  evening,  the  great  majority  of  the  breed  will  be 
found  to  come  out  during  tne  night  when  all  is  quiet,  and  in 
most  esses  will  be  found  to  work  well.  Pen  thelhen  on  a  dry 
piece  of  ground,  in  front  of  a  good  sod  if  possible,  and  where  the 
morning  sun  will  strike  the  coop.  For  the  first  few  days  give 
the  chicks  a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fine  bread  crumbs 
well  mixed.  Feed  them  after,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  but  no 
more  at  a  time  than  they  will  quickly  pick  up  with  a  relish. 
After  the  first  week  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and  middlingiB 
made  with  water  into  a  crumbling  mass  will  be  found  to  be  a 
good,  substantial,  and  saf^  food  for  them.  This  food  should  be 
varied,  however,  by  giving  them  every  day  some  good  sound 
wheat,  and  occasionally  a  very  littie  cracked  com  may  be 
added. 

Nothing  are  they  more  fond  of  than  cooked  meat  chopped 
fine ;  but  while  a  httle  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  heart,  too 
much  only  tends  to  force  them  into  thin  nvergrowth  which  with 
Bantams  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  When  the  chicks  have 
free  access  to  a  good  sod,  and  a  patch  of  good  earth  to  scratch  io, 
all  such  articles  as  old  mortar,  cracked  bone,  ground  oyster 
shells,  (fee,  are  not  required.  When,  however,  the  ground  Is 
limited  they  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  little  finely  ground 
bone  mixed  with  the  soft  food  will  greatiy  tend  to  strengthen 
the  fast-growinf;  chick. 

When  the  chicks  are  five  or  six  months  old  they  and  the  old 
birds  should  be  fed  principally  upon  good  sound  wheat,  now 
and  then  a  little  cracked  com,  and  in  cold  weather  have  the 
morning's  meal  of  warm  soft  food.  The  scraps  from  the  table 
are  always  in  demand,  but  see  when  given  that  none  is  left  after 
the  meal  to  be  trampled  upon  and  become  sour.  The  house  for 
these  little  birds  should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  so  built 
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thftt,  while  there  is  plenty  of  means  fox  ventilation,  it  may  in 
cold  damp  weather  be  bo  oloeed  as  to  avoid  any  draught.  A 
well-oovered  shed  next  to  the  honse,  if  it  can  be  bnilt,  will  be 
fotmd  of  great  advantage  in  winter.  With  a  pile  of  well-sifted 
dry  ashes  under  it  they  will  often  be  found  there  dusting  and 
sunning  themselves  when  the  snow-covered  fnround  has  greatly 
contracted  their  available  room.— Chas.  £.  Lono.— (iimenoan 
Fancieri*  Journal.) 

[The  above  is  a  pleasantly  written  article,  and  will  be  useful 
to  our  American  friends.  The  state  in  which  the  Game  Bantam 
fancy  among  us  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  follows :— When  they 
were  new  birds  they  pleased  eveiyone  exoept  the  steadfast 
fanciers  of  the  old  varieties.  The  entries  at  our  shows  were 
extremely  large.  This  went  on  for  some  time ;  but,  as  in  all 
fancies,  a  turn  came.  Thus  at  the  last  Bristol  Show,  the  third 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  there  were  more  Black  Bantams  shown 
than  there  were  Game  Bantams  (Black-breasted  and  other 
Reds),  and  the  Sebrights  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Game 
Bantams  of  any  other  variety.  The  class  for  Game  Bantam 
cocks  Bgain  was  not  very  large.  The  winners  in  all  the  Game 
Bantam  classes  were  good,  but  the  classes  generally  not  so 
good  as  formerly. 

It  comes  I  think  to  this,  that  now  Game  Bantams  have  found 
their  proper  level  and  their  right  place.  They  are  a  beautiful 
variety,  but  at  one  time  they  threatened  to  extinguish  all  the 
other  varieties.  Sebrights  have  advanced.  So  have  tiie  Blacks, 
and  I  much  wish  that  more  Whites  were  shown,  though  they 
are  looking  up  without  doubt. 

Next  for  a  special  word  about  Game  Bantam  cocks.  A  time 
will  come  when  I  hope  all  dubbing  will  be  at  an  end.  I  am 
glad  to  sec  that  a  case  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
magistrates  in  regard  to  the  dubbing  of  the  larger  breed.  Game 
Bantams  being  frequently  ladies'  pets,  I  think  thev  mi^ht  be 
shown  "  dubbed  or  not  dubbed."  This  would  be  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  it  could  be  driven  home  by  improved  public 
opinion  presently.  Once  let  all  Game  cocks  be  dubbed  and 
oockfighting  is  for  ever  done  away  with.  Its  kindred  sports 
(sxMnrts  indeed !),  bull-baiting  and  badger-drawing,  are  no  more, 
and  the  duellist  and  prizefighter  are  equally  blackguards  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  and  ooth  can  be  arrested  and  punished.  We 
are  now  heartily  ashamed  of  the  cruelty  of  our  forefathers,  and 
may  every  trace  of  it  be  washed  ou^  and  one  trace  is  duboing. 

— WiLTSHIBE  BeCTOB.1 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

In  your  last  week's  Journal,  under  the  heading  "  Unprofit- 
able Poultry-Keeping  (?) "  a  oorrespondent  gavela  statement  of 
the  number  of  eggs  he  had  in  the  year  from  nis  fowls,  and  what 
they  cost  in  food,  &o.  He  stated  his  profit  on  the  year  to  be  £5 
odd,  and  he  considered  the  result  unsatisfactory.  I  am  able  to 
^ve  what  I  hold  to  be  profitable  fowl-keeping. 

Your  correspondent  began  the  year  with  twelve  hens  and  two 
cocks.  I  commenced  on  February  1st,  1676,  with  nine  hens  (two 
-were  younff  pullets)  and  one  cook— cross-breeds,  some  good  some 
l}ad.  On  March  80th  I  had  one  more  hen — a  very  poor  Black 
Hamburgh.  Enclosed  I  hand  you  the  results  obtained.  My 
stock  now  for  the  most  part  consists  of  good  birds— a  mixture  of 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Dorkings,  having  exchanged  or  bought- 
in  two  good  Brahma  cocks.  Having  sold  manv  of  the  eggs  and 
consumed  the  remainder,  killed  some  of  the  fowls  and  pallets 
for  home  use,  and  reckoned  all  at  average  market  prices  and  care- 
fully taken  stock,  I  find  the  profit  for  the  year  to  be  as  nearly 
Jtl  as  poseible.  My  gardener  who  is  a  lover  of  all  live  stock  has 
had  the  entire  management  of  my  poultry.  He  feeds  early  in 
the  morning  with  warm  stimulating  food,  and  thrice  daily  with 
Indian  oom.    The  accounts  I  have  carefully  kept  myself  :— 

1876.  t    1876. 

Febraaiy     Nomber  of  Eggs  laid    56     Ootob«r       Nomber^f  Eggs  laid  100 

March  „  „  188     November  „              „         199 

April  ,,  „  182     Peoember  „              „         220 

May  „  „  168      1876. 

Jona  „  „  187  ■  January  „              „         296 

July  „  „  118  I  

Anguat  „  „  128  1.779 

September  „  „  64  1  

— W.  W.  Webb,  Longlands,  Stourbridge. 


READING  PIGEON  AND  CAGE  BIRD  SHOW. 

Ws  expressed  a  hope  last  year  that  an  annual  treat  might  be 
in  store  for  us  in  the  Beading  Pigeon  and  Cage  Bird  Show.  It 
has  come  round  again  with  February  1876.  The  Pigeon  Show 
was  decidedly  a  better  one  than  last  year,  many  classes  having 
been  added,  and  that  of  oage  birds  was  at  least  as  good,  which 
is  much  to  say.  The  arrangements  were  as  before  excellent, 
and  the  temperature  charming  (we  fear  the  birds  on  their  home- 
ward journeys  will  not  say  .the  same  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere), and  so  exactly  were  many  of  the  specimens  in  the  same 


position  that  they  occupied  before,  that  we  could  hardly  believe 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  we  saw  them  there.  The  same  Parrot 
with  long  list  of  his  sayings  was  towards  one  end  of  the  Oom 
Exchange,  and  hard-by  was  the  same  Parroquet  still  whistling 
"  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife,"  as  if  he  had  never  whistled 
it  before.  One  Parrot  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  harshness  per- 
petually shrieked  "  Fanny,"  and  it  was  interestiog  to  see  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  among  the  crowd  started  re- 
sponsive to  the  call.  We  were  greatly  struck  by  the  generally 
fine  condition  of  the  more  tender  of  the  foreign  birds.  The 
aviaries  of  Mrs.  Monk  and  of  Mrs.  Holmes  were  largely  repre- 
sented ;  they  mast,  indeed,  be  a  sight.  We  were  specially 
struck  with  a  lovely  pair  of  Pekin  Nightingales  from  the  former, 
and  with  some  sweet,  tiny,  "  Zebra "  Doves  from  the  latter. 
The  gorgeous  foreign  songsters  by  no  means  dis^ilaced  our  own 
British  birds,  of  whioh  there  were  seven  particular  classes, 
besides  a  large  and  most  beautif  al  variety  class,  to  whioh  several 
extra  prizes  were  awarded.  The  owner  of  a  little  Zebra-shell 
Parrot  invited  public  attention  in  the  catalogue  to  the  fact,  that 
"  the  bird  never  takes  any  water,"  and  we  could  not  help  being 
a  little  amused  at  seeing  an  emphatic  order  on  the.  oage  that 
this  element  should  not  be  offered  it.  We  were  once  shown 
over  a  prison  by  an  eccentric  warder,  who  remarked^  ''The 
prisoners  never  take  any  wine."  Upon  our  inquiring  if  it  was 
ever  offered  them  he  replied, " Oh,  dear,  no,  sir!"  Perhaps  the 
little  Parrot  would  be  no  more  averse  to  imbibing  than  some  of 
the  prisoners,  if  he  had  a  chance.  The  Oom  Exchange  is  a 
charming  building  for  the  Show,  and  well  lighted.  We  were 
glad  on  &e  first  afternoon  to  see  it  quite  crowded. 

Pigeons, — Jacobins. — ^The  first-prize  pair  were  excellent  Beds, 
dose  in  hood  and  good  in  chain.  Second  were  Yellows;  one 
of  them  a  trifle  long  in  beak',  and  neither  very  regular  in  hood ; 
we  suppose  their  colour  attracted  the  Judge.  We  preferred  the 
neat  Bed  pair  which  were  third  and  Mr.  Baker's  unnoticed  pair. 
Turbits.-4'irst  were  Silvers.  This  award  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  mistake;  the  cock  had  a  very  suspiciously  wanting 
peak,  and  the  colour  of  their  bars  is  poor.  Second  were  very 
fine  Beds,  not  an  exact  match  in  celour,  but  very  good  in  head. 
Third  Blacks,  a  capital  cock  unequallv  mated.  We  admired  a 
young  pair  of  Silvers  shown  by  Mr.  Salter.  Owls.~First  came 
a  Silver  pair,  the  cook  good,  but  the  hen  very  long  in  beak;  the 
best  judges  seemed  to  think  this  award  a  mistake.  Seoond  were 
nice  Blues,  and  third  Silvers  again.  Fantails.— Mr.  Baker  car- 
ried off  the  three  prizes  with  birds  that  are  pretty  well  known 
now.  First  and  third  Whites,  seoond  Blues.  This  class  was 
not  equal  to  many  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Oresswell  showed  a  pair 
with  very  flat  though  somewhat  broken  tails.  Magpies  had  two 
classes;  we  believe  they  are  a  tpeoialU^  of  the  Oxford  fanciers, 
and  hence  were  particularly  favoured  by  Beading  neighbours. 
Both  firsts  went  to  Mr.  Bulley  of  Magdalen  Oollege,  Oxford. 
We  hardly  thought  that  his  Blacks  merited  first  honours,  the 
hen  being  very  **high  cut;"  but  the  Beds  were  a  beautiful  pair, 
as  were  Mr.  Salter's  second  Yellows.  In  Barbs  the  throe  prizes 
went  respectively  to  Blacks,  Yellows,  Blacks,  all  good.  The 
Variety  class  was  a  large  one.  First  were  a  beautiful  little  pair 
of  foreign  Owls.  Two  second  prizes  were  awarded— viz.,  to 
Soandaroons  and  Black  Archangels.  We  could  not  see  the 
beauty  of  the  latter ;  they  certainly  had  the  Archangel  form, 
but  that  draws  one's  attention  to  the  want  of  the  lovely  pris- 
matic copper  hues  of  the  ordinary  birds.  Third  were  reddish 
Frillbacks.  We  certainly  thought  some  Trampeters  and  foreign 
Owls  hardly  dealt  with. 


NANTWICH  SHOW  OF  POULTRY. 
Tms  was  held  on  the  4th  and  6th  inst.,  when  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded  :— 

»OMtTSa».-lp  A,  Dni-by,    3,  W.  H.  Kins     S,  W.  Q^n^^Us.    Oociu^'OniMi.-lr 

A.  DAtby.  S,  H.  T'lmliDFictti,  Uh^iimi  Pdotba,  -  if^arfc.-l,  H.  Lbjfl.  a,  J- 
Po wnau;  B,  A .  Bi^m  fi>rJ .  JJ  tf  Ji  t ,  -1,  -  Xf  dd .  a ,  IL  F.  ri;>"^*  >  I  tl'  ^  nnnoits. 
— pflie^H^rf.-l,  W.  Htf&ftttmuD,  %  Mrs.  t^Tnith.  h'panifUd.-Ca^  wid  3.  Mra* 
Flyun,  A!tY  OTHBH  hwitSD.  IpMcsBtB.  SilTeator.  a<  *  Durby.  3.  J.  PowftlL 
toiNiBH.-l,  H.  L.  Eil wards.  *»  F  Ciiopcr.  GiJtm.—Ci}ek^Tet.-^Qn^,  Sad" or 
and  Watson.    S,  T.  Enrfteii.    S.G.Walt*™.    Co£li,-Cvn,SmilBr&^Alaoii^   3, 

B,  Aihlisy.  DlMk^hrtmtrd  lifdM.-U  Ft.  A^hlftr.  S,  E.  Wluwood.  Bmm^ 
bfa'tfd  HfdM—U  asidler  &  Wstaoo.    2,  K-  Ashler.    Uh  J-  Chrsi^rs.    Other  (fta* 

"Ward.  Ecn*  ^\,  J.  Chostori.  f ,  O.  F.  W»rd.  ".Sadler  4  Wits^n.  PalUi^- 
Cun.T.  Bamefl«.  S.  B*  aaiton.  S.  aatUer  *  Wataon-  Binnk-lreaited  Eid.— 
Ohirkeftt.^T,  C.  H allies.  «,  T.  HaiuiaU.  a,  J.  K.  Pfait  Bn^n^bret^ted 
JJftft.  -  Ohicken*.-l,  Sadler  *  W»i*oq.  t,  R.  A"W**y-  3*  J.  JjilJm|ton, 
BANTA^a.^t/dTT**,  Bhj-fi^breaMttii  nedx.^UT.  H.  strttcti.  ^  T.  Fou^Jps.  S,  W. 
GrifD  Oii .  Gfimjr,  Brow  n  br^m  Ud  B^dt .— 1  *  J .  Loo  b.  3,  W.  Ea  alterT  i  He.  Onmt, 
other  than  Eiuck  and  BTmrn  Eedt.-l,  Meaarfl.  Kairitafrton.  a,  H.  J.  Goodwlo, 
8,  J.  GnaldtB,  Other  than  Oamr.-l,  It.  H.  Awhl^jD.  S  and  3.  J.  W,  Llojfd. 
LftCE*  -1  and  a,  a.  L.  Edward ■.    &,  Mlsi  ailveeUT,    TcmiiTi.-l,  R,  Bedett. 

®IuiSai;l:-Ca^^^^^^^  S.  W.   Vardlur.     l^om,.^l.  W, 

T.  C  TroTjiidtr.  .Vuim.-l,  W,  Tedd-  a.  J  nkde,  jno.  ^llft^^/rr^►-l,  tt. 
WJii'jp.  %  E.  Lse,  Ffi^fatTtf -I  and  %  J.  F*  l^Tereitrtfro*  Ja-tit>iM.—i,  W, 
Yardluv.  %  R,  WhiU.  rrif»iptf^rt,^Cup.  P- S.  Hamard.  j!.  A.  H,  Hoi  ,  OtsU. 
—r:flgtiah.-l,  W.  J,  Warbuit.    %.  E.  Lee.    Tarhits.-h  Ji.  E.  H-itafalL    3.  E* 

— 1   W*  YBTdie/.    a,  W,  J.  Wftrhtimt.    Dw«t,-h  Mr*.  aonkealialJ.    !.  Itiat 

bScSlifl  Bmri5,-caiwrifa.-r*rb?"f   h^tilan.^J,   a.    Wil'fcaiion.     Buff 
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Be1giaH.-^\  8.  WUliamton.  Fellow  NorwieK^h  J.  W.  NIokUa.  t.  S.  WlIliMB* 
■on.  BuffNoneieh.—lukdi.B.'Wiaiamwm.  Other  than  the  foregoina.— I  mnd 
a,  8.  'WiUiamsoo.  Linnet— BrowH,—!,  B.  Llo^d.  8.  T.  Oarnett.  Oolafinek,— 
],  8.  'WUliamscn.  Bkylark.—l,  T.  Hope.  8,  A.  Bimmons.  BultAncK—lt  8. 
WiUlamaon.    Selling  Cla$e,-l  and  8.  8.  williamaoD. 

BAVBvn^Long  Jffar«.-1.  H.  W.  Whiittea.   a,  W.  T.  MUIett.   Far  veighL^l, 
B.  Lloyd. 


PLUBALITT  OF  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE. 

Lb  Fsbbe  BncAULs  of  Sfcavneli,  Alffem,  has  in  L'ApictU' 
tmir,  given  an  interesting  acooont  of  the  bees  of  Algeria,  from 
which  I  eztzact  and  translate  the  following  aocoont  of  their 
queen- raisiDg :— "  The  Algerian  bees  bring  np  an  extraordinary 
namber  of  qneens  at  swarming  time.  I  was  mnoh  astonished 
when  brealdng-ap  the  oembs  of  a  deserted  hiye  at  the  great 
gaantity  of  queen  cells  it  contained.  On  one  comb  I  counted 
thirty-eight,  and  five  oombs  gaye  a  total  of  190,  all  sealed  in 
that  hive  in  March  and  April.  All  these  oells  were  torn  open  at 
the  bottom. 

"  There  is  yet  another  observation  that  very  much  surprised 
me.  If  anyone  had  told  me  I  oonld  not  have  believed  it.  All 
bee-keepers  admit  that  two  queens  cannot  rest  in  the  same 
hive,  that  the  piping  of  qneens  in  their  cradle  determines 
the  issue  of  the  swarm,  and  that  if  the  weather  beoomcs  nn- 
favonrable  for  many  days  the  old  qneen  destroys  her  rivals, 
which  retards  the  swarming.  Here  is  a  fact  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  22nd  of  March  I  had  a  hive  where  the  bees  hong-oat 
verv  strongly ;  all  the  front  of  the  hive  was  literally  covered 
with  them .  On  the  dOth  of  the  same  month  I  determined  to  sive 
a  cap  to  that  hive  in  order  to  ezoito  the  bees  to  work.  Belore 
toncning  the  hiVe  I  listened  and  heard  distinctly  the  piping 
of  several  queens.  I  then  lilted  the  oover  to  repuMe  it  by  one 
with  apertures.  In  so  uncovering  the  hive  I  found  at  the  top  of 
the  oombs  three  young  queens  luready  emerged.  I  left  them, 
and  put  on  the  cap.  That  day  the  weather  changed  to  wet  and 
oold,  and  so  contmued  until  April  lith.  Three  days  after  in 
approaching  that  hive  I  heard  the  piping  of  three  or  four  queens 
in  the  cap.  Four  days  later  the  same  piping  made  itsell  heard, 
and  several  others  in  the  body  ol  the  hive,  and  five  days  yet 
later  there  were  the  same  sounds,  queess  were  therelore  bom 
all  these  twelve  days. 

"As  the  hive  where  these  bees  were  batched  was  half  an 
hour's  journey  from  my  house  I  could  not  follow  the  observa- 
tion. On  the  14th  of  April  the  weather  became  ftne,  and  we 
had  on  that  day  a  dozen  swarms  issue,  and  when  I  revisited  that 
hive  all  was  quiet— the  young  queens  had  gone  out  with  the 
swaxm  that  stock  had  thrown.  The  toother  who  had  the  sur- 
veillance of  that  apiary  had  sent  me  the  swarms  without  indieat- 
ing  which  hives  they  came  from.*' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  season  for  bees  ooours 
much  earlier  in  Algeria  than  in  Britain.— John  Humtbb,  SaUm 
Miss,  Ealing. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bust  Spots  ox  Spixish  Foin.8*  Facss  (J.  P.  C).— Tha  mat  apoto  axe 
canaed  by  tbeir  being  picked  by  ihelr  faUows.  Tbo  ante  la  to  ramora  tha  biid 
QBtil  it  la  quite  healed.  Freqnent  appUaationa  of  eompaond  anlphor  oint- 
ment  nUl  enre  tha  acml  of  tha  comb.  It  ia  oornmoB  to  aU  fowla  to  pick  any 
q^parently  xaw  spot,  end  ^ben  tbay  have  made  it  bleed  they  viU  poaltiTaly 
eat  the  bird.  Stranfier  stiU,  the  bird  vUl  itanil  stiU  to  be  eaten.  Whan 
MrdB  make  a  Eore  it  la  from  a  Tltiatcd  state  of  the  body,  oansing  mmatnral 
appetite.  The  treatment  for  it  ia,  flrat  an  aetiye  pnxgative  and  wan  aooUng 
food.    Lettnoe  is  very  good. 

BuxFLowBR  SsKD  Osovuvo  (F.  it.).— Sow  in  April  In^rowa  18  inohea 
apart,  and  thin  the  planta  to  80  inahaa  apart.  Tha  aaed  viU  ba  ripe  aboat 
AngQct,  and  ii  given  to  poultry  whole. 

Eablt  Quxbm-bbbsdiho  {Stoodi^  Pike).— Tha  veay  baet  book  on  early 
qneen*breediog  of  whieh  we  know  la  by  an  Ameriean  aathor  of  the  name  of 
Langatroth,  bat  ita  cost  is  10<.  Can  any  of  oar  readers  recommend  any  other  ? 
Mesara.  Triibner  ft  Oo.,  we  believe,  woold  supply  yon  with  Langafcxoth's 
book. 

Fbzdixo  Bsxa  {W.  B,  Athoood^-^'Sff%  pMsoma  that  yoor  six  stookt,  aavad 
thna  far  ont  of  twelve,  are  In  atraw  hives.  As  yon  moat  have  plenty  of  empty 
oombs  from  yoor  loat  stocks  at  yoor  disposal,  we  think  the  simplest  way  lor 
you  to  feed  wHl  be  by  taking  a  large  flat  eomb  and  oarefolly  filling  the  celto 
on  one  side  of  it  with  a  syrup  made  of  dissolved  sogar.  Set  this  flat  npon 
tha  bottom  board  of  the  hive  yon  wiah  to  feed  any  calm  warm  evaning*  and 
put  the  hive  over  it  upon  an  eke.  Take  it  away  in  the  morning.  We  wonld 
not  give  mora  than  half  a  pmmd  of  food  at  a  time  twice  a  week,  nnleea  yoor 
beea  are  starving.  In  this  case  doable  the  qoantity  will  do,  olharwiaa  it  ia 
better  to  feed  a  little  and  often  at  this  time  of  year.  It  wiU  do  no  harm  tf 
yon  keep  this  an  for  a  coaple  of  months,  lour  beea  will  amply  repav  yon  for 
thla  trouble.  If  your  hives  are  in  wooden  bosea  yoa  have  only  to  nuun  an  eke 
of  wood  exactly  the  alia  of  your  box  about  an  iaoh  thick.  On  the  whole  we 
think  thla  mode  of  feeding  abont  tha  bast  of  any  of  tha  syatama  which  have 
been  recommended. 

MoTTLDT  Ck>iiB8  (Coroliu).— Oot  all  the  monldy  oombs  oat  of  yoor  hive  as 
Boon  aa  yoa  can  ccnveniently.  KeH>  both  the  hive  and  the  board  free  from 
moistare  in  fatare,  otherwise  more  oomba  will  become  moaldy. 

Bow  TO  SsLBCT  Good  Stocks  (If hi.  Ta\hot).—l!t  you  have  eoorage  enough 
to  torn  up  hives  and  examine  them  Internallj,  yoa  may  easlhr  select  three  of 
the  beat  oat  of  tha  dozen  of  hivea  belonging  to  yoor  friend.  Ck>  to  hia  garden 
before  the  beea  are  aatir,  gently  and  quietly  uncover  all  of  tbam  wiilioot  dla- 
torbing  tha  beea  at  all.    Then  gently  lift  (one  by  ooe)  the  hivw  off  their 


boarda,  and  tore  them  op,  so  thai  yoa  can  see  the  beea  sitting  amoneat  the 
comba,  and  eoant  the  number  of  dustera  or  seams  of  tibem  in  eaen  hive. 
If  small  hives  have  four  seama  eaob*,  about  as  large  aa  a  teaaap  saneer,  thaj 
may  be  conaidered  in  pretty  good  oondition  aa  to  popolation  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  most  populous  hivea  now,  other  thinga  being  equal,  are  the 
best.  In  examining  hlvsa  thus  yoa  vrUl  see  at  a  glance  whether  their  oombe 
sre  old  or  young,  and  whether  the  hives  are  full  of  comba  or  not.  Yoong 
aie  batter  than  old  Uack  oombs,  and  hives  filled  or  nearly  filled  wltli 
eomba  are  preferable  to  thoae  half  empty.  Ton  are  not  able  to  deteet  the 
dlaeasa  of  foul  brood,  even  if  it  exlata  in  any  of  the  hivea.  If  the  hivea  ace 
not  nailed  to  their  board  the  examination  now  suggasted  may  be  eompMed 
in  six  or  seven  mlnntea.  Mark -or  pat  a  stone  on  the  flight  boarda  of  those 
yoa  may  deem  the  best  If  the  hives  are  fastened  to  their  boards  and  eamiot 
be  tamed  up  without  flat  diatorbfog  the  bees,  blow  some  amoke  into  the 
hivea  before  yoa  «y^«riiTiA  them.  Honey  stores,  though  of  leas  importanee 
than  population,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  taming  the  hivea  up. 

GALTAimaD  IBOH  7ats  (Afifs  JET.).— These  mast  nofe  be  nsad  to  hold  eidar. 
The  white  metal  coating  the  iron  ia  ainc,  with  wfaiah  the  add  of  the  clde 
wonld  combine  and  form  a  aalt  probably  polaanoas. 


MXTBOBOI^OGiaAL  OBSSBYATIOHS. 

OAimm  SeoAsa.  Lontoir. 

LatSl'Sr^rN.;  i:ioag.0»8'0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feat. 
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80  980      818 

ti\ 

841 
88a 
888 
88.8 

S.K.V. 

S.W. 

N.W. 

N. 

S: 

89.7 
87.6 
87.8 
87.8 
87.1 

48.0 
48.8 
40.6 
89.0 
891 
86.8 

Its- 

88JB 
88.9 

81.8 
81.4 
88.1 
814 

70.4 
784 
76JB 
64.4 

68.1 
44.0 

in- 

880 
81.6 
i9  6 
£8.1 
81.8 
81.6 

In. 

0068 
0068 
OJOia 
0.011 

Heana 

80.016  ^  86.8 

86.6 

88J 

4S.8 

88.9 

679 

81.8 

0.18» 

BBMABEB. 
Snd.~Bain  in  early  morning,  bat  fine  bafbra  10  A.1L ;  a  bright  beaotifal  sunny 

day,  and  a  starlit  night 
8rd.— White  frost  eirly ;  fine  all  day,  at  times  bright,  bat  not  near  ao  fine  as 

ita  predeoeasor. 
4th.~Fair  aU  day,  bot  windy  and  oold. 
5th.— Snow  in  early  morning,  but  fine  by  10  A.K.,  and  so  oontinned  all  the  daj 

but  windy  and  cold  at  night. 
6th.— Fine  morning,  but  a  little  snow  at  L80  p.]t.,  at  6,  and  at  9  p.x.  ;  mode- 

ratelj  plaaaant  in  the  early  aftemon. 
7th.— Fair/but  not  Mght  in  the  morning ;  rather  dull  and  cold  all  daj. 
8th.— White  froBi  ea^;  rather  oveieasO  aU  day,  with  freqnant  vary  aUght 

faUaofanow. 
A  somewhat  winterly  week ;  frequent  fUOs  of  snow,  bat  not  of  any  dspth, 
nor  lying  on  the  groond.— G.  J.  Sixons. 


OOTBNTIGABDSIV  MABKST.— Fbbbvabt  9. 
A  7AIB  amount  of  basiness  has  Veen  done  during  the  week  with  no  aliara- 
tlon  In  prioaa.    A  laxge  airlval  of  St  Michael  Pines  is  te  hand  In  aplenfid 
condition,  ataUng  the  saleof  Xngliah  fruit  veiy  diilioalt.    Kant  Ooha  are 
reaUafaig  advaaead  psiasa. 


B. 

An^ea. tBtera  1 

apiioota.. doaen  0 

Oherries lb.  0 

ChestBvts boahel  11 

Owranta laleve  0 

Black do.  0 

Figs dosen  0 

niberta lb.  • 

Gobs lb.  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapea,hothonae....   lb.  8 

Lemons ^100  6 

Melons each  1 


d.  8.d. 

•  to8  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  ao  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

6  0  9 

6  0  9 

0  0  0 

0  6  0 

0  11  0 

0  16 


Molbetriea,.,*. 
Nectarinea  .... 

Orangea.. 

Peaehea 

Peara^Utehea., 

deaiort 

PineApplea  ... 


....  Ibw 

dosen 

rioo 


Quinces  

Baapbezriea.... 
Strawbeniaa^.., 

Walnuts... 

ditto 


lb. 

laieTe 
,  bushel 

lb. 

lb. 

,  boahel 

,   rioo 


a.  d.  a.  «. 

0   OtoO   0 

0    0  0    0 

0   0  IS   0 

0   0  6    0 

0   0  6    0 

10  6    0 

10  6   0 

0    0  0   O 

10  0   0 

0    0  6   0 

0    0  0    0 

4    0  10    0 

16  10 


TaaaTABLBB. 


d.     8.  d. 

OtoO   0 
0    11 
0 


Artiehokas doaen  0 

Aaparagns VIOOIO 

Ftenoh bundle  18    . 

Beana.  Kidney....    1^100  10  8 

Beet,Bed doaen  16  8 

BrooGoU bundle  0   8  1 

Brussels  Sprouts    k  sieve  16  0 

Cabbage doaen  10  1 

Carrots bunch  0   4  0 

Gapaiouma V 100  1   6  1 

Cauliflower doaen  10  6 

Celery bundle  16  1 

Coleworta..doz.  bonnes  10  4 

Gueombers each  10  1 

Endive dozen  10  1 

Fennel bunch  0   8  6 

GarUo lb.  0   0  0 

Herbs bnnah  0   8  0 

BoTseradiah bundle  4   0  0 

Lettuce doaen  0   0  1 

French  Cabbage   ....  10  1 


8. 

0 

Muahrooms pottle   1 

Mustard  4  Cress   punnet   0 

Onions Imahel   1 

pickling quart  0 

Paraley....  doi.bunohea   1 

Parsnips dozen   0 

Peaa quart   0 

Potatoes bushel  1 

Kidney do...    8 

New lb.    1 

Badishes  ..  doa.  bnnohea    1 

Bbubarb bundle   0 

Salaafy bundle   0 

Soorsonera bundle   I 

Seakale baafcet   1 

ShaUota lb.  0 

Spinaeh buahel   4 

Tomatoea dozen   1 

Turnips bnneh   0 

Vegetable  Manrowa 0 


0.  ■•d. 
itoO   0 

0  10 
10    0 

0  S    0 

6  0    0 

0  i    0 

0  0    0 

0  0    0 

6  6    0 

0  6   0 

6  16 

0  16 

0  0   0 

0  1  a 

0  0    0 

6  10 

6  0ft 

6  0    0 

0  0   0 

6  0    6 

0  0   0 
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Af«rac» 

Tampentora  naar 

XoBdon. 

vSSb. 

is. 

Moon 
Biaaa. 

Moon 
Sata. 

•BT- 

OkMk 

before 

"7 

Taa». 

17 
18 
19 
20 
81 
88 
88 

F 
B 
Bra 

M 
Tit 
W 

BojalSod«t7ak&80p.x. 
Boyal  Inatttation  at  8  pji. 

London  lastiiaLkm  at  5  P.X. 

Sojil  M«dlMl  and  OUmiKioal  Sootolj  at  8.80  p.k. 

SodMyofATtaatSp.ic 

46^ 
419 
46.6 
46.7 
46.8 
47.4 

81.1 
8L0 
80.7 
89.8 
81.9 
8L6 

88.6 
88.2 
87.9 

sai 

89.6 
89.8 
89.4 

h.   m. 
7    18 
7    11 

6    17       8    16 
6    19  !    4    82 
6    81  1    6    16 
6    88  <    6    67 
6    84  !    6    97 
6    26|    6    48 

9*  87 
10     6 

10  44 

11  87 
0a43 
1  66 
8    16 

T 

84 
86 
86 
87 
88 

&1% 
14  18 
M  8 
14  8 
18  66 
18  48 
18    40 

48 

4» 

60    ' 

61 

68 

68 

64 

oUBr» 

OAULIPLOWBBS  AND  BROOOOLI.— No.  1. 

EWILDBBING  to  many  moat  be  the  axray 
of  names  wbioh  would  seem  to  be  needed 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  and  fancies  of 
growers  of  these  vegetables.  The  lists  fiir- 
nish  names  as  nnmerons  as  are  the  weeks 
of  the  year.  If  the  "  sorts  "  would  £eJ1  into 
profit  naturally  daring  eaoh  of  the  weeks 
they  wonld  be  of  great  yalne,  for  sweet  white 
heads  are  ever  in  demand. 
I  have  had  to  sapply  Canliflowers  (in- 
olndlng  Broccoli) "  all  the  year  romid  "  without  any  foroiog 
appliances,  and  for  seven  years  I  have  not  been  without 
a  dish  when  it  was  wanted.  To  effect  this  I  have  relied 
on  three  sorts  of  Oauliflowers  and  four  of  Broccoli.  Oauli- 
flowers:  Dwarf  Mammoth  (Improved  Early  Erfurt), 
Waloheren,  and  Yeitoh'a  Autumn  Giant.  Brobcolis: 
Snow's  Winter  White,  Adam's  Early  White,  Knight's 
Protecting,  and  Cattell's  Eclipse. 

By  sowing  Oattell's  Eclipse  in  June,  Mid  growing  on  a 
nortii  border  (or  growing  anywhere  and  laying  the  plants 
in  a  north  border  in  November),  heads  have  been  pro- 
.  duced  until  the  middle  of  the  following  June.  By  sowing 
Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower  in  August  ani  protecting 
the  plants  on  a  south  border,  they  have  produced  heads 
in  June  before  the  Broccolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden  have  been  beheaded.  The  Cauliflowers  have 
united  with  the  Broccolis  in  early  summer — a  point  which 
should  always  be  aimed  at. 

The  Cauliflowers  I  have  said  are  ready  in  June ;  they 
have  continued  until  the  middle  of  January;  by  that  time 
Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  has  always  been  ready  for 
cutting.  The  Broccoli  has  again  met  the  Cauliflower  in 
winter,  which  is  another  point  which  we  should  always 
endeavour  to  accomplish. 

Those  two  main  points  attained  the  rest  is  not  difficult, 
except  the  summer  is  unusually  hot  and  dry,  when  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  provide  a  late  summer  and  autumn 
supply.  That  has  occasionally  been  my  greatest  difficulty. 
I  never  could  have  succeeded  without  that  heat-defying 
sort  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  introductions  of  recent  years. 

Having  mentioned  the  primary  points  to  attain,  I  will 
now  state  how  thev  have  been  attained.  The  first  and 
last  crops  of  Cauliflowers  are  especialiy  important.  Seed 
for  the  first  crop  has  been  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants 
when  large  enough  were  planted  9  inches  apart  on  a  south 
border.  As  winter  approached  boards  were  affixed  on 
their  edges  at  the  l^k  and  front  of  the  border,  and 
spare  lights  laid  across  and  further  covered  [as  needed. 
In  the  spring  every  alternate  row  was  removed  and 
every  alternate  plant  in  the  row  remaining,  leaving  the 
plants  at  18  inches  apart  These  were  encouraged  by 
a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  guano— -preferring  the 
former — and  were  thoroughly  watered,  and  the  ground 
heavfly  surface-dressed  witn  manure.  That  always  brought 
out  the  heads  in  June.  But  to  make  sure  two  sowings 
were  always  made  in  September,  one  about  the  10th  and 
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the  other  about  the  20th,  and  the  south-border  planta- 
tion was  always  a  large  one — much  larger,  indeed,  than 
required  if  every  plant  could  be  depended  on ;  but  they 
cannot,  and  the  more  uncertain  the  crop  the  greater  must 
be  the  margin  for  emergencies. 

That  is  where  many  fail;  they  do  not  provide  for 
emergencies  and  the  fickleness  of  seasons.  **  Plant  more 
than  you  want"  is  my  kitchen-garden  motto,  and  espe- 
cially where  it  can  be  done  without  robbing  ihe  groimd. 
In  the  autumn  ground  is  vacant,  and  it  is  easy  to  puU 
up  surplus  Cauliflower  plants  in  spring  in  time  for  plant- 
ing Potatoes,  and  nothing  has  been  lost  but  half-a-day's 
work  of  dibbing-in  the  plants.  That  practice  has  always 
made  sure  of  the  first  crop,  and  now  for  the  last. 

Good  sowings  of  Dwarf  Mammo^  and  Walcheren  were 
made  about  the  20th  and  80th  of  June— two  sowings 
again,  mind.  When  the  plants  were  ready  for  plttutlng 
the  south  border  was  clear ;  the  early  Potatoes  had  been 
taken  up  and  the  Pea  haulm  cleared  off.  The  ground  not 
being  wanted,  why  not  fill  it  with  Cauliflowers  ?  It  has 
been  filled.  Some,  in  spite  of  every  attention,  will  **  but- 
ton," but  when  once  the  autumn  rains  fall  the  plants 
crow  like  magic,  and  will  just  be  in  time  to  commence 
forming  smaU  heads  in  November — ^heads,  however,  to 
be  killed  if  not  protected.  Here  the  advantage  of  a  large 
plantation  is  again  felt.  Select  the  most  promising  plants, 
dig  them  up  and  lay  them  in  closely  in  cold  spare  frames, 
water  them  and  further  protect  from  frost  as  needed. 
These  plants  will  supply  excellent  small  heads  for  two 
months.  After  the  frames  are  filled,  or,  if  there  are  none, 
lay  the  plants  in  a  convenient  place  and  cover  them  with 
leaves — ^autumn  leaves.  I  have  cut  Cauliflowers  in  Janu- 
ary from  under  a  foot  of  leaves  as  fine  as  thone  fr(mi  the 
frames— pure  white  heads  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter-*  just 
the  sort  for  a  gentleman's  table.  The  great  point  in  these 
two  crops  is  to  ''  plant  more  than  you  want,"  and  if  you 
have  plenty  of  Cauliflowers  when  your  neighbours  have 
none,  no  one  will  find  fault  with  your  having  occupied 
vacant  ground  in  such  a  wholesale  manner. 

The  first  and  last  crop  of  Cauliflowers  being  disposed 
of,  I  now  turn  to  the  first  and  last  crops  of  BrocooH — the 
crops  between  these  requiring  no  special  care.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  procure  Snow's  Winter  White  BrocooH 
true.  There  are  many  spurious  stocks.  Sow  the  seed  in 
March  thinly,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow  sturdily,  and 
transplant  when  large  enough  in  an  open  airy  place.  It 
is  essential  that  the  plants  have  ample  room  to  develope 
thenuielves,  and  they  should  not  be  closer  together  than 
2i  by  8  feet.  A  short  woody,  not  a  long  sappy,  growth  is 
the  main  point  to  secure,  and  the  sooner  and  better  this  is 
done  the  earlier  will  be  the  produce. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  wliioh  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  experience,  that  this  valuable  Broccoli  will  produce 
heads  earlier  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  perfectly 
exposed  place,  such  as  an  unwalled  garden,  than  they 
will  if  grown  on  the  warm  south  border  of  a  walled 
garden.  I  have  repeatedly  had  plantations  on  both  sites, 
and  invariably  in  favour  of  those  which  had  been  exposed. 
These  latter  perfected  a  more  woody  growth  than  the 
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former,  their  stems  matured  eooner,  and  their  heads  formed 
earlier.  When  planted  ont  early  and  grown  thinW  in  an  open 
place  (if  I  had  the  ohoioe  I  ihoold  seleot  the  middle  of  a  fifty- 
Aore  field),  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  short  and  easy  to  protect 
(if  protection  is  neeessary)  by  paeking  ronnd  them  stubble  or 
other  strawey  refuse,  and  these  plants  will  never  fail  to  prodnoe 
heads  in  January,  and  not  infrequently  I  have  eut  them  be- 
fore GhxiBtmas.  In  severe  weather  the  heads  must  be  pro- 
tected by  turning  the  foliage  oyer  them,  eneloeiog  also  a  hand- 
ful of  hay.— B.  Fibh'b  Pupil. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

The  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Sooie^  was 
held  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Sonth 
Kensington.  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  oocupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  to  a 
fcreat  extent  characterised  by  the  same  want  of  harmony  which 
has  marked  for  some  length  of  time  the  public  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  indeed  at  one  stage  of  the  business— during  Lord 
Bary's  remarks— the  noise  and  interruptions  threatened  to  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings,  and  it  may  be  said  that  only  the 
firmness  of  the  noble  Chairman  prevented  the  meeting  from 
ending  in  oonfusion. 

Amongst  those  of  the  Council  present  were  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 
J.  T.  Botcawen.  Mr.  H.  Webb,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Haughton,  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  Dr.  Denny,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  Col. 
Trevor  Clarke,  Mr.  Eellock,  Mr.  Campion,  &o.  Amongst  those 
of  the  general  body  of  Fellows— of  whom  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendanoe— w«re  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Sir  Alfred  Slade,  Bart., 
Sir  Petar  Pole,  Loid  Bury,  Admiral  Hornby,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr. 
G.  F.  WUson,  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Godson,  General  Scott,  Mr. 
Guedalla,  Mr.  Smee,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bdgar 
Bowring,  Sto, 

The  annual  Beport,  which  was  taken  as  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  previous  Tuesday,  was  oironlated  through  the  room. 
[This  Beport  was  published  In  our  last  issue.] 

The  Chaibman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  said— 
I  think  it  only  right  tbat  I  should  first  of  all  explain  our  ad- 
journment of  this  our  annual  meeting  from  last  Tuesday  until 
to-day.  As  you  are  aware  it  was  imperative  on  the  Council  to 
call  the  meeting  for  the  8th  in  accordanoe  with  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Society,  but  as  on  that  date  Her  Majesty  was  announced  to 
open  Parhament  in  person,  and  as  a  full  attendance  of  the 
Fellows  could  not  be  expected  on  such  a  day,  we  resolved  merely 
to  hold  the  meeting  pro  forma  in  order  to  adjourn  over  until 
to  day.  An  advertuement  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the 
papers,  and  the  meeting  was  held.  I  was  not  present  myself, 
but  I  believe  there  was  but  a  small  attendance  of  Fellows.  I 
will  now  explain  what  took  place.  The  Council,  in  accordance 
with  their  public  notice,  wished  merely  to  formally  adioum  the 
meeting  without  transacting  any  business  whatever ;  but  some 
of  the  Fellows  present  maintained  that  in  accordanoe  with  the 
Charter  of  the  Society  it  was  imperative  on  the  meeting  then 
convened— being,  as  it  was  in  fact,  they  said,  the  Annual  General 
Meeting— to  proceed  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  Council 
in  the  place  of  those  who  had  retired  since  the  last  special 
general  meeting.  This  they  actually  did  proceed  to  do,  out  I 
would  ask  you  to  understand  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
strongly  protested  against  such  a  course  being  adopted,  and 
what  followed  was  done  against  their  wishes  and  in  the  faoe  of 
their  opposition.  They  held  that  the  adjourned  meeting  would 
be  quite  competent  to  transact  the  business  set  down  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  for  Toesday,  but  their  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  meetinff.  and  the  election  of 
members  of  Council  was  gone  on  with.  The  Beport,  however, 
was  only  taken  as  read,  but  was  not  adopted,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  perfectly  competent  for  this  meeting  to  accept  or  reject 
it  as  you  think  fit.  it  is  my  business,  then,  as  Chairman,  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Beport.  I  regret  very  much  indeed, 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  Fellows,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  at  this  time  into  the  subject  which 
no  doubt  interests  you  most— that  is,  I  mean  as  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Council  since  our  last  meeting.  As  you  are 
aware,  a  discussion  took  place  at  that  time  as  to  uie  alterations 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  which  the  Coimcil  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  place  the  Society  on  a  firm  basis  as  re- 
garded thepayment  of  our  debt  and  the  future  income  of  our 
Society.  We  found  so  much  opposition  to  the  new  privileges 
that  it  was  at  length  agreed  we  snould  takff  back  the  rules  and 
revise  them  as  far  as  possible.  This  the  Council  consented  to 
do,  and  a  considerable  alteration  has  been  made;  indeed,  I 
may  say  that  a*  another  time  I  could  venture  to  show  that 
very  important  alterationa  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows  have 
been  made  in  the  new  scale  of  privileges,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  at  present  because  of  a  certain  circumstance  which  has 
occurred.  Only  yesterday  a  Fellow  handed  in  a  notice  to  the 
Council  that  he  would  move  to-day  a  resolution,  the  effect  of 
which  wiU  be,  if  it  is  successful,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 


in  the  Council,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
resign.  Now,  there  is  an  excellent  rule  in  Parliament  which 
says  that  votes  of  non-confidence  shall  have  precedence  over 
every  other  question,  and  that  no  other  business  can  be  brought 
before  the  House  until  such  vote  has  been  disposed  of,  and  I 
would  submit  to  the  meeting  that  on  this  occasion  the  same 
course  should  be  adopted.  It  is  useless,  as  you  will  see,  for  us 
to  discuss  the  revised  privileges  or  the  future  policy  of  the 
Society  when  we  have  a  thing  of  this  kind  hanging  over  our 
heads.  It  will  be  quite  time  enonsh  for  us  to  talk  of  what  we 
may  or  may  not  do  in  the  future  to  forward  the  interests  of  this 
Society  when  the  vote  of  the  meeting  is  taken,  and  we  find 
whether  the  majority  of  those  present  have  confidence  in  the 
Council  as  at  present  constituted,  or  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  deprive  us  of  the  powers  we  now  possets.  I  therefore  hope 
it  wiU  be  the  pleasure  of  the  meetmg  that  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  resolution  of  which  Mr.  Hardcastle  has  given  notice, 
so  that  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  disposal  of  the  business 
which  has  called  us  together  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  HiBncisTLi  said  he  must  confess  it  was  with  considerable 
surprise — after  understanding  from  the  notice  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Council  that  the  meeting  oi  Tuesday  last  was 
merely  to  be  a  pro  forma  one — that  he  had  been  since  informed 
that  most  important  business  had  been  transacted  there.  Several 
Fellows  had  been  elected  to  the  Council,  and  further  that  the 
Beport  had  been  carried  [no,  no]. 

The  Chaibkah.— I  thibk  I  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Beport  was  not  adopted ;  and  as  to  the  election  of  Fellows  the 
meeting  would  have  it  so,  although  the  members  of  the  Council 
strongly  protested  against  such  a  course.  It  is  for  this  meeting 
to  accept  or  reject  the  Beport. 

Mr.  Haudcabtlb  would  accept  what  the  noble  Chairman  said 
regarding  the  Beport  He  aoeed  that  any  discussion  on  the 
pnvileges  should  Se  postponed  until  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
was  taken  on  his  motion.  He  would  now  come  to  the  question 
whi6h  he  had  to  bring  before  them.  The  policy  of  the  present 
Council  up  to  that  time— but  not  the  policy  which  had  been  sent 
round  a  few  weeks  since— had  been  one  of  indualon.  It  waa 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  metropolis  all  the  enjoyment  they  could  oonsistentlj  with 
the  policy  ox  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society;  but  their  new 
policy  was  diametrically  opposed  to  such  a  course.  In  fact,  the 
scientific  Fellows  wished  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  ont  of 
the  South  Kensington  Fellows,  and  give  them  as  little  as 
possible  [hear].  The  question  then  came.  Were  the  Fellows  to 
submit  to  such  treatment?  [no].  For  his  own  nart  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  a  policy  of  the  kind.  He  dia  not  wish  to 
express  himself  with  any  feeling  against  any  member  of  the 
Council.  He  did  not  wish  this  to  be  an  excited  meeting,  aa 
many  of  their  gatherings  were ;  but  he  conld  not  but  condemn 
the  policy  they  wished  to  force  on  the  Society.  He  therefore 
intended  to  move  that  the  Beport  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Council  should  be  called  upon 
to  resign.  No  doubt  the  Council  had  the  best  intentions,  and 
had  doae  the  best  they  could,  but  they  had  adopted  a  vei^  bad 
mode  of  raising  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  [hear].  Looking  at 
the  past  history  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  it  could  at 
once  be  seen  that  it  had  from  the  earliest  period  been  divided 
into  two  factions— the  scientific  horticulturists,  or  gardeners  to 
use  an  older  name,  and  the  non-scientific  horticulturists,  or  those 
who  admired  a  pretty  garden  without  being  learned  in  the  names 
of  the  plants  or  shrubs.  Now  they  all  knew  very  well  that  the 
Society  could  never  support  itself  as  a  purely  horticultural  society, 
and  the  soientifio  or  gardening  portion  had  failed  from  the  first 
to  make  the  gardens  a  financial  success.  It  had  been  so  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  Chiswick  Fellows  depended  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  income  on  the  fdtes  which  they  gave  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  was  so  at  present  in  regard  to  their  gardens  at  Sonth 
Kensington.  One  thing,  then,  was  very  certain— if  the  horti- 
culturists or  gardeners  were  bent  on  carrying  out  their  own 
objects  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  residents,  or  if  the 
residents  were  bent  on  carrying  out  theirs,  the  Society  would 
surely  fall  to  the  ground.  A  change  of  policy  which  would  make 
the  gardens  a  nleasant  resort  for  wose  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ooula  alone  save  the  Society  from  absolute  eflacement. 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  their  privileges  he 
would  say  a  few  words.  A  gentleman  who  entered  the  Society 
as  a  twenty-guinea  or  forty-guinea  Fellow  paid  his  money  for 
certain  privileges,  but  after  a  littie  time  he  suddenly  found  a 
great  portion  of  them  cut  off.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  An  annual 
Fellow  could  leave  the  Society  without  sustaining  any  pecuniary 
loss,  but  if  a  life  Fellow  did  so  he  forfeited  what  he  nad  paid. 
Did  they  thick  if  such  a  policy  was  adhered  to  that  many  would 
be  found  willing  to  join  the  Society  ?  He  thought  not.  He 
was  just  reminded  that  within  the  last  year  they  had  lost  £1600 
of  income.  Under  such  circumstances  they  must  consider  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  He  thought  the  only  thing  they  ooald  do 
was— he  did  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  turn  out "  the  Council, 
but  he  would  say  "reconstruct "  it.  If  they  did  so  what  were 
they  to  do  next  r    If  he  had  a  list  of  names  to  form  a  Council 
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prepared  he  might  be  told  he  wished  to  force  these  men  down 
the  throats  of  the  Fellows,  while  if  he  had  not  a  list  they  might 
feel  inclined  to  say,  **  Why  do  yoa  oompUin  when  yon  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  diffloalty?"  So  of  two  diffloialties  he 
wonld  choose  the  lesser  one,  and  In  the  event  of  their  Baoceedlog 
jn  the  motion  they  wonld  sabmit  a  list  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  He  would  jast  say  that  in  that  list  their  present  noble 
and  able  President  was  retained  as  the  head  of  the  Society,  and 
several  of  the  present  Coxmcil  wonld  also  be  proposed  for  re- 
election. For  nis  own  part  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
scientiflc  Fellows  should  be  rather  on  the  Committees  of  the 
Society,  where  their  technical  knowledge  was  required,  than  in 
a  majority  on  the  Council.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the 
resolution  he  was  about  to  ^ro^ose  would  be  accepted  by  the 
meeting— "  That  the  Council,  including  those  members  who 
were  elected  on  Tuesday  last,  be  requested  to  resign.''  [hear, 
hear,  and  no,  no.  | 

Sir  AjjVBxn  Sladb  was  much  surprised  at  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  meeting  on  Tneeday.  why  were  not  the  Fellows 
informed  that  business  would  be  transacted  ?  How  was  it  that 
Fellows  had  been  elected  and  the  Beport  read  ?    He  protested 

against 

The  Chaibman.»I  have  already  explained  the  matter  twice, 
and  will  if  you  like  do  so  again  for  the  third  time.  The  meetin|; 
was  called  by  the  Council  in  order  to  adjourn  until  to-dav.  It 
was  not  their  wieh  that  any  business  should  be  transacted,  and 
what  the  majority  of  the  meeting  insisted  on  doing  was  done 
in  the  face  of  their  strong  protest.  Those  who  had  so  acted 
honestly  believed,  no  donb^  that  they  were  right  in  electing  the 
Fellows,  as  they  seemed  to  be  under  the  im|>ression  that  sooh 
election  could  only  be  conducted  at  that  meeting. 
SavBBAL  Fellows.— We  protest  against  Tuesday's  meeting. 
Mr.  Pinches,  who  rose  to  second  Mr.Hardoastle's  motion,  said 
he  regretted  very  much  what  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday.  He 
did  not  censure  the  Council,  but  rather  tnose  who  had  acted  in 
such  bad  faith.  With  regard  to  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Council,  he  should  have  thought  a 
sense  of  delicacy  would  have  kept  tnem  from  taking  their  seats 
until  at  least  the  present  meeting  wonld  have  expressed  its 
opinion  on  the  question. 

The  CHAiBMi.K.— This  meeting  could  not  have  prevented  them 
taking  their  seats.  In  order  to  do  that,  seven  days'  notice  against 
the  election  would  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  PiNCBSs  would  only  leave  it  to  their  sense  of  delicacy. 
Had  he  been  elected  under  such  circumstances  he  certainly 
wonld  not  have  sat  at  the  Council  board ;  but  he  would  not  put 
himself  un  as  model  of  propriety  for  others  to  follow.  In  sup- 
porting Mr.  Hardoaatle's  motion  he  did  so  for  many  reasons. 
The  Society  was  in  an  infinitely  worse  position  now  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  Their  faith  had  been  shaken  in  Lord  Bux]^'s 
Council  when  they  saw  its  repeated  failures  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  grave  difficulties  in  which  the  Sodety 
was  placed,  and  therefore  they  had  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
what  the  present  Oonnoil  mignt  propose  to  do.  But  the  Council 
had  not  been  in  office  many  weeks  before  the  Fellows  heard  that 
the  old  process  of  disintegration  was  at  work,  and  he  had  been 
informed  that  several  ffentlemen  of  high  public  character  had 
lateljT  left  the  Society  sitogether;  while  since  their  last  general 
meeting  two  prominent  members  of  the  Council  had  resigned 
(Admiral  Hornby  and  Mr.  Grote).  He  took  the  position  of  Lord 
Aberdaze  as  that  of  a  Prime  Minister  trying  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  oouition  ministry.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  England  had  no  faith  in  coalition  cabinets, 
and  for  his  own  part  he  would  confess  to  having  very  little  in 
a  coalition  council  [hear,  hear].  The  measures  they  proposed 
nptoUie  present  time  could  not  keep  the  Society  from  inevitable 
ruin  and  decay.  He  considered  there  had  been  some  sharp 
practice  in  regard  to  the  new  regulations.  Sufficient  time  was 
not  given  for  objeotionB  to  be  lodged  against  them.  Were  the 
new  privileges  accepted  it  was  hard  to  see  how  the  Fellows 
ooula  be  kept  from  seceding,  or  in  what  way  the  outside  public 
would  be  attracted  towsrds  the  Society.  The  twenty-guinea 
and  forty-guinea  Fellows  were  especially  to  be  pitied,  called  on 
as  they  were  to  surrender  a  great  portion  of  their  privileges 
without  getting  anything  In  exchange.  The  shows  had  greatly 
diminished  in  value,  ana  the  gardens  were  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
He  would  admit  that  the  Conncil  had  cut  down  the  expenses, 
bnt  it  only  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  parsimonious 
Qwner  of  a  horse,  who,  having  in  the  ingenious  .exercise  of  his 
eoonomv,  brought  the  animal  down  to  a  com  a  day,  found  him- 
self without  a  horse  just  as  he  thought  his  experiment  a  suooess 
[laughter].  The  Sodefy  would  soon  be,  if  sneh  disastrous 
economy  were  pursued  for  «ny  length  of  time,  in  the  position 
of  the  horse-owner,  and  find  themselves  without  a  garden  [hear, 
hear].  If  the  resolution  before  ihem  was  not  carried  the 
Society  wonld  die  of  inanition.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Freake 
had  proposed  to  build  a  school  of  music  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
Society,  as  well  as  lend  them  igSOOO  to  help  in  clearing  away 
their  debt  Adndral  Hornby  had  informea  him  of  this,  and 
ha  had  o<maidered  it  a  very  roey  proepeot  for  the  Society;  but 


he  was  afraid  Mr.  Freake  would  now  be  likely  to  withdraw  his 
offer  when  he  saw  members  of  the  Council  resigning,  believing, 
as  no  doubt  he  did  when  he  made  it,  that  the  new  Cooncil 
wonld  have  been  a  permanent  one.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  for  Admiral  Hornby  to  give  them  some  explanation  as 
to  why  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  the  Council.  Was 
it  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  with  his  colleagues,  or 
did  he  find  it  necessary  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  the  revised 
privileges  by  resigning  ?  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  of 
joint  action  would  be  found  whereby  all  parties  oonld  unite 
for  the  common  good.  Were  he  asked  for  a  scheme  by  which 
the  fortunea  of  their  Society  might  be  redeemed,  he  confessed 
he  would  be  in  the  same  diffloulty  as  the  Council;  but  it  was 
their  business  as  the.  governing  body  to  find  a  proper  way  out 
of  their  embarrassments.  At  the  present  time  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Council  should  be  called  upon  to  resign,  because  they 
had  altogether  failed  in  their  mission.  Their  privileges  should 
be  ffiven  back  to  the  Fellows,  and  inducements  held  out  to  the 
residents  round  about  to  become  members  of  the  Society. 
What  these  inducements  should  be  it  was  not  his  business  to 
say,  that  should  be  left  to  the  Council  to  determine.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  a  Council  would  be  foimd  which  would  work  amicably 
together.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  their  President  would 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  because  he  (Mr.  Pinches)  had 
every  confidence  in  the  noble  lord's  ability  to  bring  their  diffi- 
culties to  a  successful  issue,  and  he  therefore  hoped  his  lordship 
would  be  re-elected  [hear,  hear].  He  had  to  complain  of  his 
name  beins  printed  in  the  Beport  as  an  auditor  for  the  present 
year.  He  nad  withdrawn  his  name  in  consequence  of  finding 
that  the  accountants  who  usually  kept  their  books  had  resigned 
their  office. 

The  Chaoucan.- We  found  it  impossible  to  strike  oat  your 
name,  as  the  notice  was  too  short.  The  rule  is  to  give  seven 
davs'  notice. 

Sir.  PiHCHEs.— That  may  be ;  but  some  one  else  might  have 
been  found  to  take  my  place. 

Mr.  Alvbeb  Smbe  rose  as  a  gardener.  He  believed  that  ontill 
the  Society  obtained  a  new  Charter  they  could  never  hope  to  work 
together  as  a  «  Boyal "  Society  should.  He  would  characterise 
the  existing  Charter  as  one  of  the  worst  and  most  impractioable 
docnments  that  had  ever  been  prepared  in  this  count^.  Under 
it  they  could  never  prosper,  but  would  oontinne  to  go  on  in  the 
same  idiotlo  way  as  at  Tuesday's  meeting.  Another  reason  why 
they  could  not  get  on  was  that  they  had  forgotten  the  originiu 
objects  of  the  Sociefy.  He  would  ask,  Did  scientific  societies 
usually  mix  themselves  up  with  skating  rinks  ?  ["  question," 
and  cries  of  ^'time"].  One  sure  sign  of  their  decay  was  that 
they  did  not  publish  any  journal  now.  For  his  own  part  he  did 
not  care  whether  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  were  built 
on  or  not.  Who  would  care  if  his  own  private  garden  were 
destroyed  ?  Why  should  the  horticultural  Fellows  throughont 
the  country  be  saddled  with  a  garden  which  was  ruining  the 
Society  ?  [/*  time  "] .  Let  them  consider  that  twenty  thousand 
plants  were  annually  consumed  in  the  dreary  wilderness  ap- 

S aided  to  that  building  which  was  called  in  mockery  a  gatden. 
e  did  not  think  if  they  pnt  in  any  number  of  councils  that 
they  would  be  a  bit  the  better  for  it  [cries  of  "time"  and 
"chair"]. 

The  CHAnucAH  considered  that  Mr.  Smee  was  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  Skee  then  went  on  at  some  length  to  say  that  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  Society  to  be  consulted,  and  nntil  they 
agreed  to  work  amicably  together  the  Society  would  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse. 

The  latter  portion  of  his  remarks  were  f  requentiy  interrupted 
by  cries  of "  time"  and  "  question,"  and  the  Chairman  had  again 
to  interfere  in  order  to  get  the  speaker  a  hesrlng. 

Sir  PxTEB  Pole  agreed  with  Mr.  Hardcastle's  motion,  bnt  he 
would  not  say  whether  the  Conncil  were  fit  for  their  places 
or  not.  Several  members  of  the  Society  had  asked  him  to  make 
some  remarks  regarding  the  new  privileges;. for  instance,  the 
ticket  ^ven  to  a  four-gmnea  Fellow  was  not  transferable. 

The  Chaibicar. — ^The  ticket  can  be  given  to  anyone. 

Sir  Peteb  Pole.- But  suppose  my  daughter  wishes  to  enter 
the  gardens ;  she  cannot  do  so  on  my  ticket. 

The  Chaibkan.— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  daughter 
or  anyone  else  from  entering  the  gardens.  She  could  come  in 
as  a  nominee. 

Sir  Peteb  Pole  said  he  maintained  that  under  the  new  rules 
he  could  not  lend  his  ticket  to  anyone,  and  snch  was  the  opinion 
of  his  friends  [hear,  hear]. 

The  Chaibman.— No  doubt  the  power  of  transfer  has  been 
taken  away,  but  you  can  meet  the  case  by  purchasing  for  £1 
foriy  admissions  [oh,  oh].  Of  course  our  whole  policy  is  a 
resmctive  one. 

Lord  Btjby,  who  at  tiiis  stage  of  the  proceedings  entered  the 
room,  then  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows :  I  must  anologise  for 
my  seeming  discourtesy  to  the  meeting  in  being  so  late,  but  I 
have  only  just  left  a  meeting  in  the  City.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  dow^  has  trailed  a  red  herring  across  our 
path.    I  considar  that  the  motion  which  has  been  put  to  the 
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J  hy  Mr.  HMdoMll*  should  be  kept  betoie  xm,  and  tiuit 
the  tnbieot  ehoiild  not  be  wandered  aw»T  from.  Now  there  le 
one  prelimlnftiT  thing  which  I  wenld  like  to  B9jf  end  ebont 
which  I  wifh  for  information.  How  wee  it  that  bniineie  waa 
tranaaoted  at  the  meeting  on  Tneaday  last^  when  the  Oonnoil 
announced  thet  it  would  only  be  held  pro  forma  9  ["  time  "] .  In 
honour  no  important  buaineu  could  h*Te  been  tranaacted  in  the 
face  of  Buoh  an  announcement.    I  am  aurpriaed 

The  OHAiBifAii.— Thii  has  all  been  said  oy  proTioua  speaken. 

Lord  BuBT.— Then  I  must  say  it  again  [criea  of  '*no''  and 

'*time"].    No  business  should  have  been [Here  scTeral 

Fellows  protested  against  Lord  Bury  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  going  oyer  the  same  ground  as  proTious  speakers.] 

The  Chajbicam.— Surely  this  is  not  the  ouesUon  before  the 
meeting.  I  must  ask  my  noble  friemd  whetoer  this  is  keeping 
to  the  resolution. 

Lord  BuuT.— I  will  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
last  [cries  of  <'  time'^and  '<  divide  "].  I  will  obey  the  ruling 
of  my  noble  friend  and  keep  to  the  resolution.  I  consider  that 
the  great  reason  why  the  Council  should  be  called  upon  to  reaign 
arises  from  the  piooecdings  of  last  Tuesday  [oontinued  cries  of 
'time"  and  intenruptionj. 

The  Cbizbmas.— But  as  I  have  already  exdUuned  several  timea 
before,  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesdav  waa  done  in 
spite  of  the  Council,  and  how  could  they  prevent  it  ? 

Lord  BuBY  on  again  essaying  to  addresa  the  meeting  waa  met 
by  shouta  of  "time"  and  "divide,  divide,"  and  general  inter- 
raption. 

Lord  BuBT  [tuniiBg  ezcitedlv  to  the  meetingl.— Ton  needn't 
halloa  at  me  in  thet  way !  rcfonfusion.]  Lord  Bury  continu- 
ing—I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  see  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  sit- 
ting amonff  the  CounoiL  It  would  have  been  far  more  decent 
for  nim  to  have  stayed  away  after  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
his  lordship  was  elected  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday  [continued 
oriea  of  *'  tune"  and  "chair"]. 

The  Chaibkan.— I  would  advise  my  noble  friend  to  keep  to 
the  rssolution. 

Lord  Bttbt.— If  I  am  allowed  to  aay  two  consecutive  senteneea 
you  may  underatand  what  I  haife  to  say.  I  do  not  wish  to  aay 
anything  against  my  noUe  Mend.  I  nope  he  will  remain  in 
eifice  at  the  head  <rf  ttie  Society  [cries  of  "  time."!  What  I 
want  to  say  is  in  oandemnation  of  thoae  membera  of  the  Council 
who  allowed  the  election  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  last  I  say 
that  the  fact  of  their  allowing  it  waa  an  indication  of  incompe- 
tency on  their  part  ["  oh ! "  and  disturbance.]  Mv  noble  friend 
has  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  course  pursued  By  the  Council 
en  that  occasion  [continued  cries]. 

The  Chaibicah.-- I  protest  againat  this.  I  never  said  I  dia- 
agiecd  with  the  Council.  They  did  their  beat  to  keep  faith 
with  the  public.  I  consider  your  lordship  is  not  speaking  to  the 
veadution  [disturbance]. 

Lord  BuBT.— I  have  been  speaking  to  the  resohition.  Who 
put  the  resolution  to  the  meettng,  and  why  did  he  do  ao  ?  The 
fact  that  the  Council  allowed  the  election  on  Tuesday  waa  an 
indication  of  inoompetenoy  on  their  part. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawbh  explained  that  he  had 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  and  had  no  other 
alternative,  aooording  to  the  Charter,  but  to  put  the  resolution 
proposed  to  the  meeting  [hear,  hear,  and  no]. 

Iiord  BuBT.— The  fact  ox  the  Chairman  submitting  an  informal 
resolution  to  the  meeting  is  another  reaaon  why  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  should  be  carried  [interruption].  The  conduct 
of  the  Council  since  its  election  has  been  out  of  harmony  with 
ttie  itttereats  of  the  Society.  They  have  done  nothiog  to  extri- 
cate us  from  our  difficulties  [oontinued  cries].  His  lordship 
concluded  by  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Shiblbt  Hibbebd  would  let  the  meeting  divide  on  the 
question  by  proposing  an  amendment.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  Society,  wanted  to  leave  it  in  a 
state  of  revolution. 

Mr.  Habdcastlb.— I  did  not  say  I  would  leave  the  Society. 

Mr.  S.  Hibbbbd.— The  gentleman  and  his  friends  wished 
again  to  have  the  Society  In  a  state  of  revolution.  Why  did 
they  want  to  oust  the  present  Council  ?  Because,  as  the  pro- 
poser of  the  resolution  said,  "  they  had  done  then  best."  In 
fact,  that  gentleman  and  his  party  did  not  know  what  they 
were  about.  They  were  rehearsiog  the  performance  of  three 
years  ago,  but  had  forgotten  their  parts.  Lord  Bury  and  his 
friends  were  in  a  fog  as  regarded  the  actual  financial  position  of 
the  Society.  The  gardens,  for  which  no  one  paid,  always  kept 
them  in  difficulties,  and  now  they  had  JC6000  of  debts.  The 
CounoU  had  tried  to  re-arrange  the  terms  of  fellowship,  a 
oourse  which  was  called  for  by  public  opinion  and  common 
sense  [hear,  and  no].  For  his  own  part  he  considered  the 
revised  privileges  were  a  great  deal  too  easy  for  the  residents  of 
South  Kensington,  they  should  be  made  to  pay  not  less  than 
ten  guineas  each  yeerly.  The  income  of  the  Society  had  to  be 
raised  by  some  means  or  other,  and  the  new  scheme  proposed 
by  the  uouncil  should  at  least  have  a  year's  trial.  It  was 
monstroua  that  the  gardens  should  be  kept  up  for  the  amuae- 


ment  of  the  local  Fellows  at  the  expense  of  eountqr  Fellows. 
He  objected  altogether  to  the  moUoo,  which  waa  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  again  throwing  the  Society  into  an 
unsettled  state  [no,  no,  and  hear,  hear].  He  would  oonduda 
by  moving  aa  an  amendment,  "That  the  baUot  of  Tuesday  last 
be  confirmed,  and  the  Beport  adopted  "  [hear,  hear,  and  diaaant]. 

Mr.  Habdcastlb.— I  submit  that  that  ia  not  an  amendment  to 
my  readution. 

The  Chaibkab.— Well,  I  hardly  think  it  is,  but  it  can  be  made 
an  amendment  by  giving  a  direct  negative  to  the  motion.  It 
will  come  to  the  same  thing  if  the  proposed  amendment  ia 
altered  to  "that  the  words  after  <that'  be  omitted,"  and  the 
words,  "the  Beport  be  adopted"  substituted.  I  think  thai 
would  meet  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Hzbbbbd  accepted  the  alteration. 

Admiral  Hobnbt.— May  I  be  permitted,  my  lord,  to  answer 
the  questions  asked  with  reference  to  my  reurement  from  tiia 
Council  ?    Would  my  doing  so  be  a  bxeaeh  of  faith  ? 

The  Chaibvab.— It  is  for  you  to  act  on  that  point  as  you  think 
proper.  Of  course  you  can  only  speak  for  youraelf ,  and  if  your 
remarks  are  limited  to  that  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  yoor 
explanation. 

Admiral  Hobmbt  then  .proceeded  at  some  length  to  explain 
hlk  rsalgnation.  He  would  say  for  himself  that  he  had  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  Council,  and  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
between  them.  He  should  say,  however,  that  after  joining  the 
Council  he  found  himself  in  a  false  position  and  in  a  hopeleaB 
SBinerity.  He  disapproved  of  much  that  had  been  done.  For 
inatance,  he  was  opposed  to  the  revised  privileges  which  had 
iMen  issued.  

Sbyebal  Mbxbbbs  or  tsb  CouBotc.— Why,  you  voted  for 
them. 

Admiral  Hobmbt  said  it  was  no  secret  that  Lord  Aberdare 
and  himself  protested  sgainat  them.  He  beUeved  the  reviaed 
privileges  could  not  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society ; 
they  were  simply  impracticable.  Being  of  this  opinion  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resign,  as  also  did  Mr.  Orote.  They  were 
altogether  unable  to  do  what  they  thought  right,  and  so  con- 
sidered it  best  to  retire. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  Wilsoh  then  seconded  the  amendment.  They  had 
had  enough  of  tumiag  out  Councila.  He  would  say,  Fray  do 
not  auke  matters  worse  than  they  are  by  turning  out  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Pbtbb  liioozNS  would  support  the  motion.  One  proof  of 
the  decay  of  the  Society  was  the  comparatively  small  aitendaAoe 
at  the  meeting  that  day.  A  few  years  ago  the  room  would  havu 
been  orowded  by  Fellows  who  wished  to  hear  the  PreaidsBra 
statement.  In  order  to  ahow  how  the  affaire  of  the  Society  were 
miamanagad  he  would  bring  a  certain  dreumstaBoe  before  the 
meeting.  A  lady,  whose  name  it  waa  unneoessary  to  mentioii. 
had  written  to  the  Council  complaining  of  the  reviaed  ooda  of 
privileges,  and  in  reply  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
accepting  her  resignation.  Now,  ahe  had  not  tendered  httr 
leai^^iatioB  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  ao. 

A  Mbioibb  or  thb  Coumoil  said  this  was  tiie  first  they  had 
heard  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LxoazMs  went  on  to  say  he  oould  give  the  nnsM.  He 
brought  the  oaae  forward  to  let  them  see  how  recklessly  the  in- 
come of  the  Society  waa  thrown  awmy  [criea  of  "time"  and 
"sit  down"]. 

The  Chaibmam  said  the  Council  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  letter  or  the  lady.  The  laat  speaker  must  have  been  aolafai- 
formed  as  to  tiia  facts. 

Mr.  Edoab  BowBiBo,Treaaurer  to  the  Boyal  Commissionsni» 
spoke  aa  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  be 
in  order  to  raise  the  inoome  of  the  Society  to  ;£10,000  per  ai 
so  aa  to  meet  the  claims  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Mr.  OonsoN  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  Council  did 
not  vote  at  Tuesday's  meetiog,  and  thua  defeat  the  object  of 
thoee  who  wished  to  force  new  members  on  the  Counoil  [criea 
of  "divide"] 

The  Chaibxan  thought  it  was  unusual  for  the  Council  to  vote. 

Mr.  GoDSOB  said  they  oould  have  done  so  [ories  of  *Hime»" 
and  "divide"]. 

The  Chaibvab  considered  the  Council  could  not  have  voted. 
In  any  case  they  were  in  a  minority  ["  time"]. 

Mr.  Batbman  was  opposed  to  the  motion  [continued  ories]. 
It  was  wrong  to  be  always  changing  their  Council,  and  if  tbe 
resolution  was  successful  they  would  only  be  adding  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Society  [ories  of  "  divide  "]. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  the  meeting  evincing  con- 
siderable impatience  to  have  the  vote  on  the  resolution  tann. 

The  Chaibban.— It  is  now  my  duty  to  put  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment  to  the  meeting,  so  that  the  question  maj  be 
decided,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  say  a  few  words.  Before 
my  own  fate  or  the  fate  of  the  Counoil  I  would  conrider  the 
fate  of  the  Society,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  think  what  may  be 
the  result  if  the  motion  is  successful,  or  even  if  it  is  not. 
Whether  you  are  willing  or  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so— «nd 
no   doubt  there  [are  many  present  who  are  unwilling^-ttie 
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tetimfli  of  South  Kensio^tton  and  Ohiswick  are  nnited,  and 
united  they  will  remain  unless  you  obtain  a  change  in  the 
Charter.  Now,  supnodng  this  yote  oaJling  on  the  Oounoil  to 
resign  is  passed,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done.  As  you 
know  the  Oounoil  need  not  resign  their  seats  unless  they  wish 
to  do  so,  you  cannot  oempel  them  to  resign.  Of  course  a  Oounoil 
acting  alter  such  a  yote  would  have  but  little  power,  and  would 
only  be  a  Council  in  name.  The  only  way  a  Oounoil  can  be  got 
rid  of  is  to  serve  a  notioe  of  incapacity  against  each  individual 
member  seven  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  But  I  shall 
leave  the  Council  to  ad  as  they  think  fit;  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  and  cannot  say  how  they  may  feel  disposed  to  aot.  My 
opinion,  however,  is  that  whether  they  remain  after  an  adverse 
vote,  or  whether  tiiey  get  a  vote  enabling  them  to  remain,  the 
difAculties  of  the  Society  will  be  immeasurably  increased,  and 
they  will  iind  their  position  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one.  If 
ihey  do  retire,  the  sucoeeding  Council  need  not  hope  to  have 
an  unanimous  constituency.  .Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  the  CounoU  of  1878  brought  on  disunion  and  disorder 
[hear,  hear].  It  will  not  be  untU  our  large  constitiienoy  agree 
to  act  together  with  unanimitv  fiiat  we  can  hope  for  any  success 
in  altering  the  position  of  the  Society.  For  myself  I  am  not 
•Indd  of  any  vote,  and  would  be  quite  content  to  give  up  the 
onasoos  position  I  now  bold,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
did  I  think  of  leaving  the  Society  in  its  present  difficulties. 
Admiral  Hornby  has  said  that  the  Council  wai^not  unanimous 
on  the  question  of  the  privileges ;  but  I  must  say  that  when  I 
asked  to  join  tiie  Society  in  order  to  help  in  doing  some- 
« to  retrieve  its  f  ortones,  t  was  told  that  there  was  a  strong 

It  of  .selfHHMrifloe  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows,  so  that  the 

Ired  end  might  be  obtained.     When,  therefore,  with  the 

present  Council  I  accepted  office,  I  found  it  to  be  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  my  colleagues  that  the  transferable  tickets 
were  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  Society,  and  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  It  is  quite  true  that  Admiral  Hornby  and 
myself  would  have  preferred  a  modification  commonly  called  a 
family  ticket,  but  we  were  overruled,  and  bowed  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.  After  the  disousrion  at  the  last  general  meeting 
wfaieh  took  place  on  tiie  new  scale  of  privileges  then  submitted 
to  the  FellowB,  Admiral  Hornby  and  ICr.  Qrote  were  of  opinion 
that  some  very  important  modification  should  be  made  in 
order  to  meet  toe  views  of  the  general  body  of  the  Society.  It 
was,  however,  the  decision  of  the  majority  that  the  general 
principles  of  the  amended  code  of  privileges  should  be  retained, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  consequently  retired.  I  wiU 
now  make  a  suggestion  just  as  if  I  were  m  the  body  of  the  hall 
— simply  as  a  Fellow,  and  not  as  your  President.  It  is,  that 
instead  of  dedariug  wariare  between  the  Oounoil  and  the 
Fellows,  some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  agree  on  some  form 
of  action  which  will  command  general  consent.  With  that 
fiew  I  would  farther  suggest  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned, 
and  that  the  list  of  members  whom  ICr.  Hardcastle  is  about  to 
propose  as  a  new  Council  be  formed  into  a  committee,  who  can 
associate  themselves  with  the  Oounctl«  and  endeavour  to  a^ee 
to  an  attempt  being  made  to  find  a  mode  of  harmonious  aotion, 
BO  that  we  may  all  work  altogether.  I  trust  after  throwing  out 
these  suggestions  that  the  resolution  will  not  be  pressed.  Already 
the  half  year's  rent  is  due,  and  I  confess  we  are  rather  anxious 
as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  obtained.  In  the  present  unsettled 
etate  of  our  Society  those  who  are  inclined  to  lend  money  are 
almost  afraid  to  do  so,  though  of  course  they  have  the  Commis- 
sioners to  see  to  the  repimnent;  and  then,  too,  the  February 
interest  on  the  debentures  is  overdue.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
a  momentary  triumph  over  the  present  Council  will  lead  only 
to  greater  difflculties  in  the  f  utnre.  Let  the  meeting  be  ad- 
ioumed,  and  a  fresh  series  of  propositions  can  be  made  from 
the  Council  to  the  Fellows.  I  make  all  these  suggestions  not 
on  my  account,  because,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  do  very  ^lad 
Indeed  were  I  relieved  from  my  somewhat  difficult  position ; 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  really  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
Society  in  its  difficulties.  I  earnestly  trust  that  Mr.  Hacdoastle 
will  not  press  his  motion  [applanse] . 

Mr.  Habdoastlb  would  not  oonseat  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  The  key  of  their  financial  position  was  the  increase  of 
local  Fellows.  The  policy  of  the  Council  was  opposed  to  such 
an  increase  jmd  would  enectually  prevent  it.  The  vote  of  the 
xneetLog  should  be  taken  as  to  Aether  the  present  Council 
ought  to  remain  in  office  or  not.  If  they  were  successf  al  it 
would  be  for  the  Fellows  to  say  whether  they  should  adjourn. 

The  CHAiBMAir.'Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  put  the  re- 
flolution.  The  amendment  can  be  put  as  a  substannve  motion. 
Those  for  ttie  motion  could  say  Aye  and  hold  up  their  hands. 

^is  lordship  then  put  Mr.  Hardeastle's  resolution  to  the 
meeting  with  the  following  result  :-- 

For  the  motion    82 

Against 46 

Majority 18 

The  result  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mir.  OoDBOK  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 


The  Cbaomin  thought  that  his  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  ought  to  be  conridered.  Had 
Mr.  HardjMstle  left  the  room?  Perhaps  he  would  aot  on  ft 
committee. 

Mr.  Habdcastle  having  returned.  Said  he  should  be  happy  to 
do  anything  he  could  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  He  should 
have  no  objection  to  serve  on  a  committee. 

The  Chaibuan.— Would  Mr.  Pinches  join  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  PiNGHBS  did  not  object.  He  should^  however,  like  it  to  he 
understood  tiuit  Ms  name  was  not  amongst  the  list  held  by  Mr. 
Hardcastle. 

A  eommittee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  0.  J.  Freake,  Mr.  A.  Grote,  and  the  Hon. 
B.  W.  Chetwynd,  was  then  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Council 
on  the  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Yeitch  having  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
to  that  day  fortnight, 

Mr.  PmcHEs  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  nohle  Chairmaii 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  ohair,  and  the  meeting  then  sepanted. 
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Fbuit  Coumittse.— Henry  WebK  Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  Mr. 
Pottle,  the  Gardens,  Sudboume  Hall,  sent  two  varieties  of 
Dandelion ;  that  grown  in  France  for  salads,  and  the  common 
English  type,  also  the  Barbe  de  Capucin  or  Chiooiy,  and  the 
variety  sent  to  the  last  meeting  named  Witloof.  Mr.  Pottle 
finds  the  above  very  useful  for  salads  in  the  winter,  and  aa 
shown  by  him  at  the  meeting  were  very  creditable  productions, 
weU  deeerving  the  ooltoial  oonmendation  conferred  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.4(onro  of  Potter's  Bar  showed  twelve  fruits  of  his  excel- 
lent winter  Cacumber  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  for  which  he  received 
a  eultural  commendation.  The  fruits  were  of  good  flavour  and 
of  a  very  useful  siae  for  a  gentleman's  table.  A  dish  of  OnionB 
was  sent  from  Mr.  F.  Bonsall»  but  was  passed  aa  being  an 
ordinary  stock  of  Brown  Globe. 

Harrison  Weir,  Esq.,  Weirleigh,  sent  a  dish  of  a  seedling 
Potato,  King  Harry,  second  early.  It  is  a  good  variety  of  a 
prolific  character,  but  was  passed  by  the  Committee.  The  same 
gentleman  also  sent  a  dish  of  Matthew's  Bliza  Pear,  which 
proved  to  be  Josephine  de  Malines;  a  good  variety  for  the 
season.  A  cultural  commendation  was  auo  voted  to  afr.  Weir 
for  a  dish  of  well-kept  highly  coloured  Blenheim  Pippin  AppleSy 
the  finest  which  we  nave  seen  for  some  time. 

Bev.  George  Kemp,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  sent  a  dish  of  Joly  de 
Bonneau  Pear.  It  was  slightly  astringent,  bat  of  a  brisk  aro- 
matic flavoar ;  it  was  iiiought  to  be  a  good  late  sort,  hut  as  ex- 
hibited did  not  merit  special  notice. 

A  dish  of  seedliBg  Apples  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  McLaren,  Ash 
Yale.  It  was  undisungnlshahle  from  Cellini,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Committee.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.  of  Exeter  sent 
Apple  Gidley's  Pearmain,  a  seedling  from  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
but  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  that  variety.  A  German  Apple 
named  BreHlisg  was  sent  from  Mr.  Bivers ;  the  fruit  had  a  dis- 
agreeable flavour,  owing  perhaps  to  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  preserved. 

Flobal  CoimiTTEE.— W.  B.  Kellock,  Eso.,  in  the  chair.  Two 
noticeable  groups  of  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and 
both  were  nom  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons.  One  was 
a  collection  of  upwards  of  fifty  hybrid  Amaryllises,  whioh  in 
the  aggregate  had  a  gorgeous  effect,  and  made  more  inqposing 
perhaps  by  the  juxtapositton  of  a  ooUection  of  well-bloomed 
Oycluuene.  Some  of  the  Amaryllises  were  named,  and  ilrst- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following :  Phosle,  damling 
flame  scarlet,  with  a  buff  star,  exceedingly  vivid  and  fine ;  Junius, 
deep  velvety  crimson-scarlet  and  greenish- white  star,  very  rich; 
Sultan,  bright  maroon  and  white,  very  rich,  the  petals  also  haviuff 
an  elegant  reflex :  Agatha,  creamy  star,  scarlet  petals  edged 
with  ^ite;  and  Bev.  J.  Stainforth,  crimson,  with  white  centre 
and  hands,  an  extra  large  flower  and  very  fine.  There  were  also 
many  other  exceedingly  fine  varietf  es.  It  is  almost  imposriUe 
to  adequately  describe  the  vivid  colours  of  these  planti;  th^ 
are  intensdy  rich,  and  the  petals  are  of  good  substance.  Some 
of  the  light  varieties  are  also  very  chaste.  This  is  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  Amaryllises  (or  Hippeastrums)  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  The  batch  adds  another  honour  to  the 
great  Chelsea  firm,  and  the  plants  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
decorators.  The  collection  was  highly  commended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. They  will  be  further  alluded  to,  and  cultural  notes  wHl 
bejdven  by  a  successful  grower. 

The  Cyclamens  were  remarkably  healthy  and  well  bloomed, 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  being  stout  and  distinotly  marbled.  The 
oolours  were  varied,  the  darks  having  bright  glosigr  petals,  the 
lil^  being  mostly  shaded  and  spotted,  a  few  bemg  pure.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  this  collection. 

Prsnanthes  elegans,  a  "  cross  between  Parboria  and  Sonchus 
ladnatas/'  a  standard  Grass-like  weeing  plant,  svitahle  for 
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table  aeoontion,  wu  exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  Botudoftl  Ktunery, 
Holmeedale  Boad,  Beigate.  Mr.  Jamee,  Oaitie  Nnnery,  Lower 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  plant  with  two  blooms  of  a  fine  Tariety 
of  Dendrobinm  nobile.  Peperomia  marmorata  Stevenflii  was 
sent  by  Mr.  BteYene.  gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray 
Park,  Beigate— a  small  plant  with  aonminate  leaves  and  nicely 
marbled  foliage. 


KOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  sxiii.  BIND  07  B0BTICULTUBI8T8,  inTitsd  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Peek,  assemble  fortnightly  at  the  gardens  of  Wimbledon  House, 
Sorrey,  for  the  purpose  of  diicnssing  hortienltnral  topics,  the 
readixig  of  essays,  Ae.  This  season  they  haye  gone  on  most 
satisfaotorily,  and  a  great  number  of  subjeets  bearing  on  horti- 
eulture  have  been  warmly  disenssed.  Some  of  the  essays  are 
published,  and  these  gatherings  are  looked  forward  to  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  Mr.  Otterhead,  Sir  H.  Peek's 
able  gardener,  great  praise  is  due  for  the  way  Sir  H.  Peek's 
wishes  are  earried  out,  and  for  the  warm  and  hear^  weloome 
the  visitors  meet  with ;  and  to  his  exertions  are  due  that  within 
the  past  few  days  over  forty  gardeners  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  members  of  the  village  elub  and  lecture  hall.  Prior  to 
this  the  ordinary  or  working* olass  members  only  numbered 
twenty-two.  These  new  members  have  issued  a  oireular  whieh 
has  been  headed  by  a  subscription  of  £5  5#.  from  Sir  H.  Pedc, 
and  others  are  forthcoming,  so  that  in  a  little  time  we  hope 
this  village  dub  will  have  a  Ubraiy  of  useful  standard  horti- 
cultural works.  The  honorary  members  will,  we  hope,  appre- 
ciate this  effort  made  by  these  men,  and  drop  in  occasionally. 
The  movement  is,  we  think,  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direction. 

Mb.  Don  is  about  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Both. 

Botanic  Socxstt.  The  Society  will  not  obtain  another  Super- 
intendent more  aUe  or,  in  every  qualification,  his  equal  for 
their  Superintendent 

SoMB  Continental  HoBncuLTUBAL  Exhibitions  of  note 

are  announced.  An  ''International"  is  to  be  held  at  Borne 
from  May  6th  to  14th,  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  the  impe- 
rial city.  A  great  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna  from 
April  29th  to  May  4th.  The  Genoa  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
April  80th,  and  a  great  horticultural  gathering  is  to  take  place 
at  Erfurt  frem  September  9th  to  17th. 

Mb.  Shiblbt  Hibbbbd,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  *'  Cultivation  or  Habdy 
Fbxtits,"  directed  attention  in  a  prominent  manner  to  the  irra- 
tional mode  of  pruning  generally  adopted,  and  urged  the  desir- 
ability of  a  free  and  unrestricted  mode  of  growtti  to  fruit  in 
eommon  with  forest  trees.  The  lecturer,  in  his  trenchant 
manner,  alluded  to  the  thickheaded  gardeners  who  go  about 
hacking  and  slashing,  and  seemed  to  take  It  for  granted  that 
trees,  as  a  rule,  were  pinched  and  pruned  on  a  system  which 
might  be  described  as  preventing  fruit  trees  bearing  fruit. 
While  admitting  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  generally  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  was  occasion- 
ally too  sweeping  in  his  surmises.  Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  must 
in  justice  be  credited  with  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
in  fruit-production.  It  is  not  th^  who  violently  restrict  and 
prevent  the  trees  bearing  fruit.  Many  British  gardeners  are 
themselves  the  greatest  authorities  in  practical  fruit  culture, 
as  their  full  supplies  of  fine  fruit  testilj^.  They  Imow  and 
deplore  the  pet  system  of  extreme  restriction  to  which  many 
trees  have  been  subjected  by  amateurs,  and  are  the  first  to 
admit  the  erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  prevalent  as  affect- 
ing the  fruit  supply  of  the  nation.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  dwarfed  trees  (while  many  have  proved  profitable)  are 
not  always  cnltivated  for  profit.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  nume- 
rous owners  of  gardens  to  cultivate  such  trees  as  ornaments  or 
curiosities.  The  trees  are  prefeired  small  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  great  number  of  small  rather  than  a  limited  num- 
ber of  huge  specimen  plants  should  adorn  their  greenhouses. 
On  that  principle  alone  the  system  of  dwarfing  is  justifiable. 
Like  most  reformers,  the  author  of  the  genera]]^  useful  paper 
went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  neither  Ukely 
nor  advisable  that  a  system  of  no  pruning  will  be  uniformly 
adopted  in  our  gardens.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  a 
model  Peach  garden,  the  trees  being  trained  as  espaliers  and 
protected  by  moveable  shelters  of  boards  which  can  be  placed 
as  desired— on  the  south  sides  of  the  trees  in  spring,  to  retard 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms  until  the  weather  is  genial ;  and 
on  the  north  sides,  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer 
so  as  to  aid  in  ripening  the  fruit  and  wood.     The  idea  is 


worthy  of  trial ;  and  as  it  is  not  patented,  a  gentleman  by 
the  aid  of  his  carpenter  and  gardener  (if  the  latter  is  not  too 
« thickheaded")  may  have  crops  of  fruit  on  the  "wooden 
wall"  i^stemt  but— he  must  prune  the  trees. 

A  SBCOND  obbat  Intbbnational  Potato  Show  is  to  be 

held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  September  28th  and  29th, 
when  prizes  amounting  to  upwards  of  £100  will  be  offered,  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Company  heading  the  list  by  a  donation  of 
forty  guineas.  The  last  exhibition  was  a  great  success— was 
in  fact  the  finest  display  of  its  kind  ever  held,  and  the  "  second 
edition  "  will  doubtless  be  as  sucoessfnl  as  was  the  first. 

Thb  adjourned  Annual  Mbetinq  of  the  Botal  Hob- 

TicuLTUBAL  SooiBTT  to  considcr  the  privileges  of  Fellows  for 
1876  wiU  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  at  three  o'clock. 

Mb.  Stabk  has  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Statistical 

Society  "  stated  that  in  the  colony  of  Yiotoria,  Australia,  there 
were  in  1874,  9,000,000  Vinxs  undbb  cultivation,  producing 
106,660  cwt  of  Grapes.  Most  of  these  were  made  into  wine, 
an  industry  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  colony.  In 
1873  there  were  88.349  acres  of  Potatoes,  688  acres  of  Tobacco, 
and  16,060  acies  were  devoted  to  gardens  and  orchards. 

Thb  average  production  of  winb  from  French  vine- 
yards is  estimated  at  17,000,000  gallons,  and  6,000,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  The  annual  value 
of  wine,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  exported  from  France  is  estimated 
at  £16,000,000  sterling ;  of  sparkling  wines  alone  not  less  than 
60,000,000  bottles  are  exported  annually. 


ALLAMANDA  HENDEBSONH. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  planted  out  in  a  small  border  at  the 
back  of  my  stove  a  young  plant  of  the  above.  It  soon  com- 
menced growing,  and  by  Uie  end  of  September  had  covered  a 
large  portion  of  the  roof,  irben  water  was  gradually  withheld 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  In  February 
the  fdlowing  year  the  plant  was  pruned  back  and  a  top-drei»- 
ing  of  decayed  turf,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  charcoal  was 
given  to  the  border  (the  same  material  being  used  in  planting). 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  its  noble  orange  blooms  began  to 
open,  from  which  time  until  September  hundreds  of  blooms 
were  picked,  when  water  was  again  withheld.  In  February 
last  year  the  border  was  again  top-dressed  and  the  plant 
shortened  back.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  first  Uooms 
again  opened,  and  during  the  four  following  months  it  was 
s&nply  a  mass  of  bloom.  Daring  the  last  Ohiistmas  week 
scores  of  blooms  were  picked,  although  little  or  no  water 
had  been  given  for  three  or  four  months. 

Mixed  with  the  brilliant  Yallota  purpurea  and  the  beaatifizl 
and  chaste  Eucharis  amazonioa,  with  some  sprays  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  the  combination  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 
To  all  who  can  find  room  I  say— Grow  Allamanda  Hender- 
sonii  planted  out.  I  ought  to  add  that  during  the  growing 
season  copious  waterings  were  given  and  the  syringe  was 
freely  used.— J.  H. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANUBE. 

Thb  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Pear- 
son of  Ohilwell  and  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  What  appeared  to  me 
moat  prepoeterous  was  when  Mr.  Pearson  said  he  had  aoras  of 
land  covered  with  manure  as  dry  as  wind  and  sun  could  make 
it  before  it  was  ploughed-in.  Since  then  I  have  given  his 
system  a  fair  trial,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  right,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  that  may 
exist  between  sdentiflc  and  practical  men. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
all  my  experiments,  but  I  will  mention  one  made  in  1874.  In 
March  of  that  year  I  gave  a  good  dressing  of  pig  and  stable 
manure  to  a  laige  plot,  one  half  of  which  dressing  was  dug-in 
at  once,  and  the  otiier  half  was  allowed  to  remain  about  six 
weeks  on  the  surface  before  it  was  dug-in.  The  whole  plot 
was  planted  with  Yeitoh's  Autumn  Cauliflower.  The  result 
from  the  iatter  half  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  decided  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pearson's  practice. 

I  read  from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  the  discussion  which 
took  place  upon  the  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Tunbridge 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  when  an  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
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the  mannre  being  exposed  for  some  time  before  it  is  dug  into 
the  groond.  I  have  not  written  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  disonssion,  bat  merely  to  elicit  the  ezperienee  of 
other  praotioal  gardeners. — W.  GBivss. 


PARNASBIA  PALUSTRIS. 
Hardy  aqaatic  or  marsh  plants  have  been  inquired  after, 
pretty  plant  with  a  pretty  name**  is  figured  as 


and  this 

worthy  of  notice  by  those 
who  desire  plants  of  this 
nature  to  furnish  the  damp 
spots  in  their  gardens.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  not  that 
it  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  Grasses,  but  the  elegance 
of  the  plant  and  its  fabled 
association  with  Mount  Par- 
UMSUB  would  seem  to  be  the 
origin  of  that  poetic  appella- 
tion. 

It  is  a  British  plant,  found, 
as  its  specific  name  implies, 
in  marshy  meadows,  and  is 
seldom  cultiyated,  yet  is 
worthy  of  cultiyation.  Mr. 
Bobson  has  written  of  this 
plant  as  being  **  a  low  com- 
pact-growing plant,  in  habit 
resembling  some  of  the  Pri- 
mulas, with  a  different  class 
of  foliage ;  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  its  main  points  of 
beauty,  and  they  are  very 
attractive,  being  white,  neat- 
ly fringed,  erect,  and  on 
stalks  that  enable  them  to 
be  gat)[iered  for  nosegay  pur- 
poses." The  plant  grows  6  to 
9  inches  high,  and  flowers  in 
July.  It  only  needs  dibblog 
in  wet  boggy  soil,  and  it  will 
grow  and  flower  freely. 


USEFUL  FBUIT8. 

Sbvsbal  profitable  letters 
have  recently  appeared  on 
the  management  of  hardy 
fruit  trees — their  pruning, 
grafting,  and  dressing,  and 
for  a  subject  so  comprehen- 
sive I  am  surprised  ttiat  the 
different  writers  are  so  nearly 
unanimous.  A  few  differ- 
ences of  opinion  there  have 
been,  but  I  think  thev  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and 
are  suggested  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. I  mean,  that 
had  the  writers  all  argued 
from  the  same  orchard  they 
would  have  been  very  much 
alike  in  their  opinions.  That 
I    think    demonstrates   the 

writers  to  be  practical  men,  and  gives  great  value  to 
communications. 

So  far  as  the  discussion  has  gone  I  perceive  the  following 
points  are  agreed  to :— First,  not  to  hurriedly  destroy  an  old 
tree  before  its  successor  is  established ;  second,  not  to  prune 
an  old  tree,  especially  if  solitary,  but  leave  that  operation  to 
Nature ;  third,  not  to  hesitate  to  graft  a  stock  provided  it  is 
healthy ;  fourth,  not  to  fear  the  cutting-down  of  a  tree  if  its 
stem  is  dean  and  healthy,  while  the  upper  parts  are  knotty  and 
gnarled,  the  sap  vessels  choked,  so  Uiat  it  may  produce  new 
parts ;  and  fifth,  to  keep  the  trees,  particularly  the  young  wood 
and  fruit-bearing  spurs,  clear  of  lichens. 

Those  conditions  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon,  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  sound.  As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out, 
each  gardener  must  adopt  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  his 
droumstanoes. 


Fig.  81.— PABMAFSIA  riLUSTBIS. 
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All  that  has  been  said  is  useful  and  worth  remembering,  but 
something— in  fact,  a  great  deal,  more  is  needed  to  render  the 
discussion  completely  satisfactory.  There  are  in  my  opinion 
two  very  important  matters  relative  to  this  subject  which  as 
yet  have  not  been  alluded  to.  I  should  regret  for  these  to  be 
overlooked,  and  as  I  take  myself  to  be  a  representative  of 
hundreds  of  others,  I  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  these 
two  main  points— namely,  what  form  of  tree  is  the  most  useful  ? 
and  what  kinds  of,  say  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  the  most 

profitable  for   certain  soils 
and  districts  ? 

1  am  convinced  that  valu- 
able information  will  result 
from  a  discussion  of  these 
questions.  The  demands  for 
fruit  are  immense,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  foreign 
markets  that  these  demands 
can  be  met  Cannot  more 
fruit  be  grown  at  home  with 
advantage  to  the  consumer 
and  with  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer? Will  not  fruit  culture 
realise  a  return  as  great  or 
greater  than  devoting  all  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes? 
These  are  important  ques- 
tions. Dwellers  in  cities  are 
apt  to  envy  the  position  of 
the  rural  population  with 
their  advantages  of  fruit- 
production,  but  I  think  it  is 
very  near  the  fact  that  fruit 
is  chesper  in  cities  than  in 
countey  towns  and  villages. 
This  ought  not  to  be,  fo^r  the 
resources  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  aggre- 
gate demand  for  fruit  if  those 
resources  are  turned  to  ac- 
count and  based  on  the  ex- 
perienoe  that  cultivators  are 
now  able  to  adduce  on  this 
question. 

The  two  main  points  which 
I  have  propounded  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  discussed  be- 
fore, but  if  so,  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  has  been  gained 
since  then,  and  if  that  know- 
ledge could  be  condensed  and 
brought  down  to  the  present 
time  the  advantages  could 
not  fail  to  be  great. 

It  would  be  further  useful 
to  have  some  data  as  guid- 
ance aiding  to  a  selection  of 
kinds,  but  this  cannot  be  too 
rimple,  for  many  conditions 
would  only  perplex.  Soil 
might  be  named  as  heavy, 
light,  or  medium,  with  an 
allusion  to  subsoil;  high  or 
lowness  of  site,  and  light  or 
heavy  rainfall,  it  would  be 
useful  to  know;  and  as  to 
districts  a  specification  of  north,  south,  or  midlands  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

I  have  long  thought  of  mentioning  this  matter,  but  I  ecaroely 
knew  when  and  where  to  do  it,  but  the  letters  which  have 
recently  appeared  convince  me  that  now  is  the  time,  and  "  oar 
Journal  *'  the  place,  to  bring  the  matter  forward.  If  these  sug- 
gestions are  by  the  "powers  that  be"  thought  worthy  of 
mention,  I  will  in  a  future  letter  give  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  by  naming  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  I  have  found  the  beat 
and  most  useful  in  my  midland-counties  district. — ^Amaieub 
Obchabdist. 


BoTiL  HoBTicuLTUBAL  SocixTT. — The  Esrl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe  and  G.  T.  Olarke,  Esq.  were  elected,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Ck>uncU  held  after  the  adjourned  Annual  General 
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Meeting  on  the  IDIh  inst,  to  fill  the  TMaiudee  eftwed  by  the 
xeeigiiAlion  of  Admiril  Homby  end  Mr.  A.  QfOte»  FX.B. 


NEW  FBENOH  BOSES. 

Tn  time  hef^'peeied,  I  think,  when  one  need  to  soan  with 
intense  inteieet  the  lieta  of  forthooming  Fzenoh  Boeee.  le 
it  thet  the  foanning  hae  palled  upon  one,  and  that  whieh 
onee  oaiued  eidtement  haf  ceaaed  to  have  its  efleet  ?  or  if  it 
that  we  have  been  fo  often  deluded  by  the  high-sounding 
epithets— the  '•  magniflque/*  '<  superbe/*  *'  yaiiet^  extra/'  <feo., 
whioh  have  turned  out  so  f  aUadous  that  we  oease  any  longer 
to  look  for  the  one  or  two  grains  of  gold  in  the  rest  quantity 
of  sand  ?  or  is  it  that  the  English  raisers,  Messrs.  Turner, 
Paul,  Oranston,  Sn,,  are  gifing  us  sueh  good  flowers  that  we 
do  not  eare  to  look  so  far  afield?  Perhaps  all  these  eauses 
haTO  eombined  to  work  out  what,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
eoneemed,  is  a  faot.  The  test,  too,  that  we  used  to  apply- 
namely,  the  eharaeter  of  the  raisers,  does  not  now  seem  to  hold 
good,  as  indifferent  if  not  worthless  flowers  flood  us  on  all 
sides  and  from  all  growers.  Howeyer,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting just  to  see  what  they  promise  to  us  for  1876.  I  find 
from  M.  Oharles  Yerdier's  list  that  there  are  thirteen  Teas, 
one  Noisette,  one  Bourbon,  and  forty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
betides  some  four  or  five  others  of  other  dasses,  suoh  as  Per- 
petud,  Noisette,  Hybrid  ProTenee,  Ae. 

In  Teas  the  largest  number  oome  from  the  widow  Duoher, 
who  gites  us  five,  Pemet  three,  Leyet  three,  Ouillot  one,  and 
Oger  one.  The  Noisette  is  from  Leydque,  and  the  Bourbon 
from  Sehwartz,  sueoessor  of  old  Gnillot. 

In  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mons.  Eugdne  Yerdier  heads  the  list 
with  (oh,  fortunate  man !)  twelve  new  yarieties ;  Laoharme,  to 
whom  we  owe  some  of  our  yery  best  Bosee,  has  four ;  Ley^que 
two,  Bonp^rt  et  Notting  two,  Sehwartz  three,  Oger  two,  Lia- 
baud  th^,  Moreau  Bobert  three,  H.  Jamaia  one,  Fontaine 
two,  Yigneron  three,  Ledeohauz  two,  Margottin  fits  one,  Gonod 
one,  Braesae  one,  Liqpland  jenne  one,  Eugdne  Gtenoux  one. 
The  last  three  names  are  quite  new  to  me,  would  that  it  might 
be  the  omen  of  some  new  break  in  the  interminable  list  of 
erimson,  rose,  tender  rose,  Ao.,  with  whioh  we  are  inundated. 
Where  amidst  all  these  shall  we  find  the  noyeltiee  we  desire— 
the  flowers  thai  are  to  ereate  a  sensation  and  to  remain  en 
permanence  in  our  lists  ?  Eoho  answers.  Where  7  There  is 
good  old  honest  Laoharme,  whom  I  regard  as  the  king  of  Freneh 
Bose-growers,  will  he  not  haye  something  in  his  four  new 
Boses  for  us?  Jean  Soupert  sounds  tempting— large  flowers, 
imbrieated,  yelyety  purple ;  so  does  Henri  Bennett — fiery  red 
and  liydy  earmine.  But  it  is  useless  guessing,  and  we  must 
only  look  forward  for  our  coming  shows.  But  one  oannot  help 
thinking  that  the  palmy  days  for  the  Freneh  Bose-growers  are 
orer  when  the  English  nurserymen  bought  eyery thing,  pro- 
pagated largely,  and  year  after  year  found  that  tb^y  had  wasted 
their  stocks,  their  money,  and  time.  They  now,  I  belieye,  aot 
more  eautiously;  but  eyen  now  they  haye  to  lament  their 
predn^taney.  Do  I  not  know  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  Bose- 
growers  who  two  years  ago  bought  an  English-raised  Bose  of 
great  promise,  paying  some  £60  for  it,  and  after  propagating 
it  to  a  large  extent,  finding  that  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark  and 
would  do  him  no  credit  if  he  sent  it  out,  ruthlessly  condemned 
it  all  to  be  rooted  up  and  burnt  ?  It  was,  as  he  said,  a  bitter 
inll  to  swallow,  but  better  to  make  a  gulp  at  it  than  to  eon- 
tinually  haye  the  taste  in  one*s  mouth  as  customer  after  cus- 
tomer denounoed  it. 

We  haye  now  fairly  entered  on  the  eompetition  for  new 
Bosee  with  the  French  ndsers,  and  I  think  we  may  regard  the 
issue  with  oonfidenoe.  There  is  one  Bose  yet  to  be  sent  out 
whieh  we  all  saw  last  season,  Mr.  Turner's  Oxonian,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  shaped  and  exqui- 
site Bosee  yet  raised.— D.,  Deal, 


PBAOH-BLOW  POTATO. 
I  BAVX  grown  the  Peach-blow  four  years.  I  thought  much 
of  it,  as  did  all  who  ate  it,  until  this  year.  It  now  has  a  large 
blaek  core,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  affected  by  the  disease. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  tubers  are  too  large  for  a  gentie- 
man's  table.  It  is  a  heayy  cropper,  but  I  think  its  good 
qualities  are  outweighed  by  its  bad  habits,  so  shall  discard  it 
tills  year.  "  J.,  Lincoln,*'  speaks  of  Peaoh-blow  as  ripening 
early.  With  me  it  was  ready  to  lift  just  before  Flourball.  I 
Strongly  sujq(>ect  Flourball  is  of  American  origin,  for  I  had  it 
from  America  (brought  by  a  friend)  the  year  after  it  was  sent 


out  by  Messrs.  Button  A  Sons  under  another  name,  and  I  have 
had  it  badly  affected  with  curl  for  two  years.— LnrcoLHSKiBB 
Wold.  

YINOA  BOSEA  RAISED  FBOM  SEED. 

Urdbb  the  aboye  name  is  generally  known  a  popular  old 
stoye  plant  which  is  usually  raised  from  cuttings.  The  correct 
name  of  the  plant  is,  I  belieye,  Gatharanthus  roseus,  and  the 
readiest  and  best  mode  of  increase  is  by  seeds.  Yineas  and 
Oatharanthuses  both  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  Apo- 
eynaceiD,  but  the  former  are  hardy  and  the  latter  are  tender 
plants. 

The  plant  noticed  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies 
about  150  years  ago,  and  straggling  plants  are  fxequentiy  seen 
in  stoycs  and  yineries.  It  is  a  stoye  plant,  requiring  heat, 
light,  and  moisture  in  the  summer  months,  and  a  winter  tem- 
perature of  50^.  When  well  grown  this  is  an  attraetiye  sum- 
mer-fiowering  plant,  and  may  be  trained  to  any  desired  form. 
Fine  plants  of  it  haye  frequentiy  figured  at  exhiUtions.  By 
frequentiy  pinching  the  shoots  a  dense  bush  habit  is  insured. 
Good  plants  may  be  raised  fr6m  cuttings,  but  neither  the 
foliage  nor  fiowers  are  so  fine  as  on  plants  raised  from  seed. 

Seed  sown  now,  and  the  seedlings  grown  in  heat,  will  make 
splendid  flowering  specimens  during  the  summer.  I  haye, 
with  the  aid  of  sufficient  top  and  bottom  heat,  had  plants 
more  than  3  feet  through  the  same  season,  dense  and  globular, 
and  masses  of  bloom.  They  were  ahifted-on  as  required, 
blooming  them  in  8-inch  pots.  In  their  early  stages  a  oompost 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  is  suitable,  but  after  attaining 
a  good  size  they  should  be  potted  in  rich  loam  and  manure. 
They  require  an  abundance  of  heat,  light,  and  water,  and  then 
few  plants  will  grow  more  freely.  They  are  effectiye  oonsenra- 
tory  plants  during  the  early  autumn  months. 

After  flowering  and  resting  they  may  be  cut  down  similarly 
to  Pelargoniums ;  but  the  flowers  on  such  plants  are  not  so 
fine  or  the  foliage  so  exuberant  as  on  plants  raised  from  seed 
annually.  The  white  yariety  is  also  highly  worthy  of  culture. 
By  a  i^stem  of  resting  and  pinehing  these  plants  may  be  had 
in  bloom  at  any  season,  summer  or  winter.— T.  B. 


PBAOH  PBUNING. 

PiicH  pruning  is  now  in  hand,  and  I  strongly  recommend  a 
free  use  of  the  knife.  I  onee  heard  a  discussion  of  the  treat- 
ment of  shoots  studded  with  blossom  buds  and  with  only  a 
terminal  wood  bud.  The  decision  was  to  leaye  them  un- 
pruned,  because  the  remoyal  of  the  terminal  wood  bud  would 
cause  the  blossom  buds  to  fail,  which  they  undoubtedly  would 
do,  but  in  any  case  the  fruit  would  proye  small  and  poor- 
flayoured.  Such  wood  should  therefore  always  be  cut  entirely 
away.  Do  not  mind  if  the  adoption  of  this  rule  leads  to  an 
apparentiy  undue  amount  of  seyerity  in  pruning ;  neyer  rest 
eontent  with  weakly  trees  and  undersized  fruit,  or  with  quantity 
at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Byary  season  one  meets  with  trees  of  weakly  growth  and 
sickly  condition  oyerladen  with  fruit,  small  almost  without  an 
exception,  and  one  knows  from  dear-bought  experience  how 
hopeless  of  improyement  is  the  future  of  such  trees  unless 
they  happen  to  oome  under  a  common-sense  mode  of  treat- 
ment.  By  this  term  I  mean  a  system  of  culture  based  upon 
the  eyident  requirements  of  the  trees.  We  neyer  can  upset  the 
balanee  of  Nature  with  impunity. 

Strong  mature  wood  thinly  disposed  bears  large  fruit  if  it 
be  not  oyerorowded.  It  puts  forth  other  shoots  often  more 
yigorous  than  itself.  It  does  not  shed  its  blossom,  owing  to 
its  ample  store  of  nourishment,  the  prompt  and  ready  action 
of  its  full  fiow  of  sap  answering  eyery  requirement  of  blossom, 
fruit,  foliage,  and  wood  growth ;  and  it  is  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  noxious  blight  or  inseets  than  the  tree  of  weakly 
growth— weakly  either  from  premature  or  heayy  cropping, 
faulty  pruning,  insufficient  nutriment,  neglect,  or  mismanage- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other.  Eyidentiy  there  is  a  want  of 
balanee  in  such  trees.  We  cannot  induce  small  wood  to  bear 
large  fruit,  nor  ought  we  to  expect  anything  bat  future  de- 
terioration if  it  has  been  suffered  to  bring  an  abundant  crop  to 
maturity. 

Here  are  a  few  leading  points  of  common-sense  culture  in 
reclaiming  a  mismanaged  tree.  Oat-out  eyery  particle  of 
weakly  growth ;  cleanse  the  wood  from  eyery  subataace  likely 
to  proye  hurtful  to  it ;  see  that  the  roots  are  in  a  rich,  whole- 
some, well-drained  soil ;  cherish  and  protect  the  foliage  as  yoa 
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wonld  the  bloMom.  Bemember  th*t  healthy  foliage  points  to 
▼igoroofl  wood  growth,  and  that  aphides  and  zed  spider  eannot 
stand  elean  water,  meet  therefore  their  attadn  with  the  sponge 
and  syringe.  Do  this  promptly,  watehing  for  inyaders,  and  if 
possible  dulodge  the  skirmiBhers,  and  the  attacks  of  every  one 
of  yonr  enemies  will  fail,  liastly  thin-ont  the  fmik,  detennine 
to  prodnoe  the  best  that  oan  be  had  in  size  and  qnality ;  and 
although  yon  may  not  attain  to  the  highest  BQooesB,  yet  the 
▼ery  fact  of  striving  to  do  so  will  oertainly  lead  to  results  of 
more  than  ordinary  exoellenoe.~-EDWABD  Luoxsubst. 


BOSES  FBOM  CUTTINaS— PRUNINa— 
BBPOTTDJG. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  "  J^t.  EninTHD,"  I  entirely  dis- 
Approve  of  this  mode  of  propagating  Boses,  and  if  he  thinks  he 
imL  have  good  blooms  on  them  this  year  he  will  be  mueh 
disappointed.  It  takes  years  to  form  a  good  Boss  tree  from  a 
outting. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  I  |trosgly  advise  (and  I  fancy  my 
friend  Mr.  Peaoh  will  concur  with  me)  him  not  to  prune  them 
at  all.  Let  them  follow  their  own  "  sweet  will "  and  grow  xm- 
eheoked.  The  first  object  is  to  root  them,  and  that  will  take  a 
long  time. 

With  regard  to  '*  St.  8i>Mxnn>'s  '*  second  queiy  as  to  re- 
potting, I  i^uld  recommend  him  about  the  beginning  of 
March  to  repot  them  in  larger  pots,  and  if  he  oan  manage  it 
to  make  a  hotbed  and  plunge  the  pots  In  it  In  the  summer 
he  can  take  them  out  and  plant  them  in  the  open,  and  next 
year  he  oan  out  them  hard,  and  perhaps  in  1878  th^  may 
TOoduce  good  blooms,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  never  knew  a  good 
Bose  shown  from  a  cutting  yet,  but  of  course  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  William  Paul  is  the  only  nurseryman  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  who  grows  what  are  called  "  own-root  Boses.'' 

With  regard  to  this  mode  of  culture  I  will  conclude  with 
a  stoiy,  told  I  think  by  Mr.  Winwood  Beade,  about  a  certain 
farmer  who  never  went  to  bed  sober,  his  particular  liquor 
being  brandy  and'water.  This  worthy  man  once  paid  a  visit 
to  a  relative  in  **  Zomerset,'*  where  the  only  available  liquor 
was  <*zider."  The  farmer  feeling  that  his  health— nay,  per- 
haps his  life — depended  upon  his  making  no  exeeption  this 
night  to  the  rule  which  he  had  kept  for  so  many  years,  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  with  <izider,"  but  after 
he  had  finiidied  his  twentieth  tumbler  he  found  he  was  no 
nearer  the  haven  than  he  was  when  he  commenced,  and  so  he 
sighed  as  he  filled  up  his  next  tumbler  and  said,  **  This  is  very 
weary,  weary  work,"  and  so  I  am  afraid  **  St.  Edmund  "  will 
find  propagating  Boses  from  cuttings.— John  B.  M.  Oamk. 


AZALEAS  FOB  AUTUMN  AND  WINTEB 
FLOWBEING. 

Thebi  are  few  flowering  plants  more  effective  at  any  season 
than  Azaleas ;  but  they  are  perhaps  more  striking  and  most 
appreciated  from  October  till  Uie  end  of  the  year,  when  flower- 
ing plants  are  at  their  scarcest.  To  bloom  them  at  this  season 
requires  some  little  peculiarity  of  treatment  and  a  selection  of 
sorts  that  are  beet  adapted  for  being  forced  thus  early.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  be  introduced  into  a  brisk  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  early  in  February  to  make  their  growtii  and  set 
their  buds  early ;  for  unless  this  be  taken  as  a  first,  and  a 
season  of  rest  allowed  as  a  second  step,  the  process  of  forcing 
them  into  bloom  will  not  be  satiBf aotoiy.  It  is  also  a  favour- 
able condition  that  the  plants  be  under  rather  than  over- 
potted,  for  if  the  pot  is  not  well  fiUed  with  roots  the  tendency 
of  the  growth  is  to  be  Joog,  and  continued  later  In  the  season 
than  is  desirable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pot  well  filled 
with  roots  produces  a  short  stubby  growth,  which  stops  grow- 
ing sooner,  and,  as  a  oonsequenoe,  sets  its  buds  earlier. 

The  following  are  the  best  that  I  have  tried  for  getting  into 
bloom  so-  early  as  October :  President  Van  den  Hecke,  white, 
striped  and  spattered  with  red.  Not  by  any  means  a  first-rate 
flower,  but  the  earliest  we  have  tried. 

Cliarles  Leireins.—ThlB  is  a  comparatively  new  and  rare 
variety.  Bright  carmine-red ;  semi-double,  very  easily  brought 
into  bloom  early. 

Iveryana.—Whiie,  sttiped  with  crimson.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  free-blooming  of  all  the  early  varieties.  Forced  thus 
early,  all  the  blooms  come  almost  entirely  white  and  without 
the  usual  crimson  marking. 


Beauty  of  Clop^m.— Bieh  rose-phik. 

Francois  Devou* — Olear  crimson,  send-double.  This  Is  not 
so  early  as  the  foregoing,  but  can  be  had  in  full  flower  in 
November;  whmi  in  contrast  with  the  light  varieties  it  is  vary 
effective. 

Borsig.—Thia  is  a  white  variety  that  we  know  to  be  a  good 
early  one ;  but  not  yet  having  a  stock  In  proper  condition  for 
autumn  blooming,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience. 

These,  bloomed  at  a  season  when  really  effective  flowering 
table  plants  are  scarce,  are  most  effective  and  usefuL  For 
room«decoration  they  are  invaluable,  for  when  put  hito  a 
drawing-room  where  something  more  than  half  the  blooms 
are  expended,  every  one  opens  freely,  and  they  stand  such 
work  longer  than  most  flowering  plants.— D.  Thokbom.— (TAa 
Gardener,)  

AUBIOULAS. 

LixB  your  correspondent  at  page  106, 1  am  aware  of  Mr. 
George  Glenny's  notes  upon  Page's  Champion,  and  had  read 
them  and  tested  them  in  practice  before  I  ever  wrote  about 
Auriculas.  Those  strictures  will  apply  to  Champion  when  he 
is  **  out  of  character."  I  have  seen  all  those  faults  in  him, 
but  I  was  thinking  of  him  at  his  beet.  The  Auricula  is  yet  an 
uncertain  sportive  flower,  and  a  perfect  one  that  is  constantly 
perfect  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

Champion  is  not  an  easy  sort  to  obtain  in  its  best  form,  and 
with  regard  to  Taylor's  Glory  I  have  never  seen  or  bloomed  it 
without  its  wavy  paste.  But  the  other  great  flowers  have  also 
their  weak  points  or  uncertainties;  and  while  Champion  and 
Glory  stand  as  they  do  in  the  best  few  of  their  respective 
classes,  the  time  has  hardly  come  yet  to  say  to  an  inquirer, 
**  Tou  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  Champion  and  Glory." 

And,  again,  I  am  hardly  ready  to  thmk  with  <<  G.  S."  that 
in  the  scarcity  of  the  Auricula  "  fan^  throws  over  them  a 
halo  which  conceals  defects "  once  visible  enough  when  the 
flower  was  common.  Scarcity  is  not  a  desirable  point,  and  it 
Is  no  property  in  a  good  florist's  flower.  It  Is  nothing  In 
favour  of  a  weak  flower  to  say,  "  Well,  but  it  is  scarce."  The 
scarcer  a  bad  flower  is  the  better.  Faults,  so  far  from  being 
now  lost  sight  of  in  a  love-mist  of  fancy,  are  all  the  more 
keenly  seen  and  felt.  In  the  Tulip  and  Carnation  very  great 
improvements  have  been  obtained.  The  Auricula  is  yet  a 
little  behind ;  while  far  in  the  rear,  friendless  and  forlorn,  last 
straggler  of  them  all,  lags  the  yellow  Picotee. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  some  inferior  green  and  white* 
edged  Auriculas  that  would  be  found  as  scarce  as  Champion 
and  Glory ;  but  among  those  who  know  tne  flower,  their  simple 
scard^  creates  no  pressure  of  demand  for  them  and  covers  no 
fault.  They  qnietfy  drop  out  of  sight.  So  also  will  it  be  In 
time  and  turn  with  Champion  and  Glory  when  we  have  ob- 
tained flowers  more  constant  that  beat  mm  at  their  best.— 
F.  D.  HoBNBB,  Kirkby  Malzeard^  Ripon. 


As  **  our  Journal"  |s  a  pleasant  exercising  ground  for  our 
hobbies,  will  you  permit  me  to  mount  mine,  and  take  a  short 
canter  ?  In  answer  to  your  correspondent "  G.  S."  1  desire  to 
express  a  hope  that  V  Alfbxd  "  is  too  enthusiastio  a  lover  of 
Auriculas  to  be  able  to  take  his  advice  and  "  live  very  com- 
fortably without  having  either  Page's  Champion  or  Taylor's 
Glory."  It  is,  no  doubt,  kind  of  "  G.  S."  to  comfort  "  Alpimd  " 
when  sighing  after  the  unattainable.  But  when  he  proceeds 
to  depreciate  those  two  exquisite  varieties,  loyalty  to  my  floral 
queen  forbids  my  silence  and  prompts  the  suggestion.  How 
very  sour  are  those  Grapes  that  are  hanging  out  of  reach  I 

I  do  not  pin  my  faith  on  any  saying  of  Mr.  Glenny  thirty 
years  ago,  in  oo^tradistinction  to  Mr.  Homer  and  many  living 
authorities  who,  I  know,  think  most  highly  of  these  varieties. 
I  consider  Glenny's  account  of  Champion  thoroughly  incorrect. 
So  far  from  its  "  texture  being  uncertain,  the  paste  thin,  and 
the  pips  generaUy  wanting  flatness,"  I  have  always  found  it 
quite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  flower  of  great  substance  and  lasting 
powers ;  the  paste  is  far  from  being  thin ;  and  the  flatness  of 
the  pips  Is  one  of  its  chief  beauties.  I  grant  that  if  the  flower 
truss  at  any  stage  of  its  development  Is  touched  bv  frost,  then 
indeed  <*  the  paste  cracks,  the  petals  divide,  and  the  pip.  u 
much  crumpled ;"  but  this  Is  the  fault  of  the  florii|t,  not  of 
the  flower.  As  regards  the  ground  colour  in  Tavlor^s  Glory 
making  through  the  edge,  over-stimulating  food  is  often  the 
cause ;  and  I  know  no  Auricula  which  may  not  be  spoiled  \^ 
like  manner. 

In  my  0|>ix4Qn  **  Aunm  "  would  do  well  to  adopt  Mr.  Horner'] 
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eetimate,  and  not  "  live  very  comfortably  "  nntil  he  posMFiea 
and  grows  well  Champion  and  Glory.— Fskdebick  Tsmoms,  Clk, 


C0RYANTHB8  SPEOIOBA. 
This  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  very 
singular  character,  some  of  the  species  being  also  remark- 


able for  their  handsome  appearance.  One  thing  vary  much 
against  them  is  that  the  flowers  only  remain  in  beauty  two 
or  three  days.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  a  collection  of 
Orchids  is  grown  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  should  find 
a  place. 

Their  culture  is  not  diflicuU.     Like  most  Orchids  they 
require  a  season  of  rest  after  the  growth  is  completed.    Tne 


Fig.  82.— OOETAHTHIS  8PX0Z08A. 


honse  should  be  cooler  at  the  resting  period,  and  the  roots 
ought  not  to  be  watered  until  the  compost  is  dry.  During 
growth  the  plants  require  good  supplies  of  water,  and  the  roots 
mu9t  not  suffer  at  that  time.  The  pots  should  be  filled  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth  with  potsherds,  and  some  clean  sphsgnum 


be  placed  over  the  crocks.  The  beet  compost  is  very  fibry  turfy 
peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts.  They  also  succeed  well  in 
baskets,  and  will  also  grow  on  blocks  of  wood. 

C.  speeiosa  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in 
the  warm  house,  at  least  when  making  its  growth.    The  leaves 
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muBt  be  k«pt  qoite  olean  by  oooauonally  spongiog  (hem  with 
tepid  water. 

THE  ABBANGEMBNTS  OF  GOLOUBS 

IN  TBE  BSDfl  OF  THE  LOKDON  PABKS  AND  OABDSNS.— No.  6. 
Labob  maaBee  of  blaek  or  dark  brown  are  always  prodaetiye 
of  more  effect  thas  large  maBses  of  white  or  grey.    Blaek  and 


Tig.  88.— Bbd  h. 


1.  AIft«nuuitbare  mbobim  BpeotobUls.  I 
9.  LobelU  piunilA  grtncUflonL      [jot 
8.  AlternBnIlMnpaionijobyoldeima-  1 


4  LoMUa  pnmUa  gnndlflora/ 
5.  StoUariagnxntiMaaorea. 


white  in  maBaea  should  be  qparingly  inlrodnoed  everywhere 
where  the  end  to  be  attained  ia  gaiety,  yariety,  and  beauty. 
The  good  oolonriet  has  not  only  to  stndy  harmony  of  combina- 
tions, bat  Boitableneas  and  local  fitness,  and  he  will  require  to 
vary  his  scale  of  colours  in  depth  and  tone.    For  some  aspects, 


Fig.  84— Bed  L 


1.  OoIaob  YanohaffaItU  ■plcndeni. 

2.  Little  Oolden  Christina  Otnalmn, 

ptaik  iknrar  and  golden  leaf. 
8.  Lobelia  Bine  Bonnet,  a  rich  blue 


irlthawhiteaye.    Yery^oodand 
effeetiTe. 
4.  Meeembryanthamnm    ooxdiloliam 
Twiegatam. 


are  nceescaiy.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ii  any  of  the 
primary  colours  have  a  miztuie  or  fihade  of  another  priiqaxy 
it  loses  its  purity  and  becomes,  in  a  degree,  secondary.  The 
secondary  which  is  complementary  to  it  must  contain  more  of 
the  remaining  primary.  Thus,  if  red  tends  towards  icarlet, 
which  is  an  orange  red  (red  with  yellow  in  ii),  the  green,  to  be 
truly  complementary,  should  incline  towards  the  remaining 
primary  blue,  and  be  a  blue-green.  When  red,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  towards  crimson  (red  with  a  blue  in  it),  ttien  the  com- 
plementanr  green  should  mcline  towards  yellow,  and  be  a  yellow- 
green,  and  the  like  rule  holds  good  as  to  other  primaries. 

In  the  harmonies  of  tertiary  hues,  as  well  as  of  tints  and 
hues,  some  of  the  moat  refined  and  beautiful  arrangements 
will  be  found.  Thus,  primrose,  which  is  a  tint  of  yellow,  is  in 
harmony  with  lilac,  which  is  a  tint  of  purple;  while  straw 
colour,  which  is  a  tint  of  orange  slightly  neqtraliBed,  is  con- 
trasted with  a  negative  blue  tyit.  These  intermediate  ahades 
and  tints,'  when  nicely  arranged,  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  and  when  harmony  is  attained  from  their  arrangements 
the  pleasure  ifi  greater  than  from  those  of  the  simpler  and 
more  obvious  kinds  of  contrasts. 

The  examples  submitted  require  only  a  few  yarietiea  of 
plants,  and  their  simple  flowing  arrangement  presents  an 
agreeable  change  to  the  more  elaborate  modes  of  planting 


aneh  aa  near  the  house  or  building,  he  must  use  oold  and 
soft  colours ;  for  distant  effect,  warm,  deep,  and  rich  colonrs 


Fig.  86.— Bbd  J. 


L  Qptona  Vergehaffaltli. 

9.  Oolden  Ftrethrom. 

8.  Altemanihera  magniflea. 


4.  Jfiehaveila  seeonda  fi^nea. 
6.  Stellaxia  gzaminea  aorea. 


which  have  previoualy  been  giTen  as  aoitaUe  for  drenlar  beds. 
I  will  next  consider  how  oral-ahaped  beds  may  be  effeeiiTely 
planted.— N.  Golb,  KentifigUm. 


GLASS  COPING  AND  FBUIT  OBOP  FOB  1875. 
No.  a. 

Whilb  admitting  that  glass  coping  afforded  but  little  aaaist- 
aace  last  spring  towards  the  fruit  crop,  I  am  equally  satisfied 
that  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  most  seasons,  it  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  yalue— for  mstance,  a  cold,  wet,  boisterous  spring 
with  sharp  frosts  alternately,  would  ruin  any  prospect  without 
the  protection  of  coping  and  its  appendage  a  screen. 

The  screen,  I  am  persuaded,  is  no  less  valuable  than  the 
coping  in  inclement  and  windy  weather.  The  south-westers 
axe  the  winds  that  prevail  just  at  the  critical  time  of  fiower- 
ing.  Now  with  these  winds  the  coping  in  itself  would  cut  a 
poor  figure  to  save  the  crop.  I  look  on  these  wet  cutting 
winds  to  be  far  more  destructive  than  the  hard  dry  frosts.  The 
wind  drives  home  to  the  vety  fiower,  carrying  death  to  the 
tender  herald  of  our  hopes— a  crop.  That  dry  fiowers  will  stand 
harmless  k  few  degrees  of  frost  is  well  known,  hence  coping  is 
so  strongly  recommended.  Coping  alone  with  "  south-westers  " 
avails  but  littie,  but  a  good  screen  in  conjunction  will  make  all 
safe  and  comfortable.    When  I  advocate  coping  I  include  its 
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neoMBttry  adjunct—*  loreen,  for  if  aayoiie  xMto  hii  hope  on 
coping  alone,  that  hope  will  be  loit  as  anxe  as  the  crop.  Ex- 
oeptioni  there  will  he,  I  am  well  asBnred,  nnder  cironmBtancea 
aimilar  to  those  of  laat  spring.  May  th^y  he  many,  and  then, 
as  I  have  before  said,  nnder  Uheral  treatment  a  reward  may 
beexpeeted. 

If  we  judge  from  yonr  correspondent  Mr.  Taylor  of  Long- 
leat,  we  haye  not  well-ripened  wood  to  support  the  crop  this 
spring,  though  this  is  not  my  case.  He  comes  to  a  perfect 
conclusion  in  saying  the  crop  will  be  void  or  ahnost  so.  Now 
I  put  the  question  to  those  who  beUcTC  that  glass  coping 
must  produce  a  crop,  if  it  is  reasonable  for  trees  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
character  to  do  bo  if  coping  were  placed  oyer  them?  The 
answer  must  be— Decidedly  not.  And  this  is  just  equiyalent 
to  haying  the  trees  roasted  to  ripeness  by  the  end  of  August. 
Will  coping  remodel  the  puny  inperfect  bud  before  it  opens  ? 
Certainly  not.  A  failure  m  both  instances  is  sure ;  but  put  a 
coping  oyer  a  healthy  crop  of  buds  shaded  with  a  screen,  we 
can  do  much.  But  copings  alone  cannot  insure  a  crop,  as  is 
expected  by  not  a  few.  Of  this  we  haye  been  conyinced  by 
the  failures  in  unheated  glass  houses. 

But  why  do  I  dwell  so  long  on  the  uncertainty  of  erqpe 
under  copUig  7  My  success  the  last  season  was  seen  by  many. 
It  seems  my  employer  neyer  had  anything  in  the  garden  that 
gaye  him  so  much  jpleasure.  The  crop  was  immense ;  many 
were  brought  to  see  it ;  many  of  them  doubtless  will  haye  glass 
coping  on  the  strength  of  what  they  haye  seen,  being— (bear  in 
mind,  these  trees  had  neyer  produced  a  crop  since  bdng  planted 
seyen  years  ago)— well  assured  after  the  copmg  is  up  that 
nothing  is  required  but  to  wait  and  then  gather  the  fruit. 
Then  woe  be  to  that  gardener  the  season  the  fruit  is  wanting. 
— JoBH  Taylor,  Hardwiek  Orange. 


GBAFTING  AND  INABOHING  YINBS. 

Fbiqvbktlt  are  instructions  as  to  changing  the  yarieties  of 
YbkM  solicited,  and  as  this  is  a  fayourable  season  to  mention 
the  matter  I  may,  perhaps,  not  unprofitably  detail  my  prac- 
tice. No  plant  or  tree  that  I  am  acquainted  with  may  be 
operated  on  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  than  the  Vine. 
It  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  almost  at  any  period  when  the 
sap  is  moying,  and  by  any  mode  that  is  applicable  to  other 
plants  or  trees.  It  may  be  whip-grafted,  crown-grafted,  or 
side-grafted  in  spring,  and  may  be  marched  in  spring  on  the 
old  wood,  or  in  summer  on  the  growing  shoots. 

Where  a  Vine  in  a  pot  is  proyided  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
shaye  off  a  portion  of  its  bark  and  wood  and  a  corresponding 
portion  off  the  stock  and  fit  the  former  to  the  latter  neatiy, 
tying  closely  but  not  tightly,  and  surrounding  the  part  with 
moss.  The  root  of  the  pot  Vine  will  afford  support  until  the 
union  ia  complete,  when  it  can  be  gradually  seyered,  leaying 
the  foster  parent  eyentually  to  support  the  new  branch  and 
future  Vine.  The  inarching  is  best  done  when  the  stock  has 
grown  an  inch  or  two  and  when  the  young  cane  to  be  attached 
is  just  swelling  its  buds.  The  young  shoots  of  each  may  be 
also  brought  together  when  in  a  growing  state  and  the  union 
is  speedy,  but  the  operation  must  then  be  delicately  and 
dexterously  performed,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  liga- 
tures are  not  too  tightiy  bound.  This  other  plan  is  perhaps 
the  most  to  be  recommended  for  ordinary  practitioners. 

But  ^Ines  may  require  to  be  grafted  or  inarched,  and  when 
no  young  canes  in  pots  are  proyided,  and  recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  botties  of  water.  If  one  end  of  the  sdon  is  inserted 
in  water  that  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  roots,  for  the 
water  will  support  the  graft  until  it  has  united  to  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  affixed :  tiiat  is  the  simplest  and  the  best  of  all 
modes  of  grafting  the  Vine. 

The  grafts  should  be  18  inches  or  more  in  length,  of  stout, 
well-ripened,  fruiting  wood.  Starting  at  two  or  three  buds 
from  the  top  of  each  a  good  slice  nearly  to  the  pith  and  also 
6  inches  long  should  be  taken  from  the  graft,  another  similar 
slioe  being  cut  from  the  stock,  and  the  two  cuts  bound  neatiy 
together.  There  will  thus  be  6  inches  to  form  the  union, 
6  inches  aboye  it  for  growth,  the  portion  of  the  graft  below 
the  slice  to  be  inserted  n  a  suapended  bottie  of  water.  Ordi- 
nary wine  or  pickle  botties  are  suitable,  and  they  should  be 
filled  with  water,  adding  also  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal.  Smaller 
botties  are  not  suitable,  needing  too  frequent  attention  in 
replenishing  the  wastlDg  water. 

These  botties  ehould  remain  for  seyeral  weeks,  indeed  until 
the  graft  has  grown  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house.  The  liga- 
tures may  also  remain  a  long  time.    The  grafts  will  probably 


take  root  hi  the  botties,  but  no  injury  whatever  follows  after 
the  graft  has  become  thoroughly  united  io  the  stock.  These 
grafts  will  perfect  fruiting  canes  the  first  season  in  all  respects 
as  good  as  if  they  were  regular  growths  from  the  Vine.  Indeed 
if  they  are  stopped  beyond  the  bunch  which  each  will  show, 
if  the  wood  is  strong  and  good,  these  bunches  will  be  in  all 
respects  perfect  bunches ;  thus  by  this  means  a  bunch  if 
desired  may  be  secured  on  any  giyen  part  of  the  Vine :  thai 
IB  sufficient  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan.  It  is  so  simpto 
and  certain  that  none  need  hesitate  to  adopt  it  who  desire  to 
change  the  yarieties  of  their  Grapes  without  planting  new 
Vines.  I  haye  tried  the  plan  thoroughly,  and  seldom  if  eyer 
met  with  a  failure. 

I  first  read  of  the  plan  in  the  Journal,  and  went  to  see  the 
place  which  was  described  on  page  77,  yoL  xxiy.  I  foundmore 
than  a  hundred  Vines  so  graftiBd,many  of  the  grafts  being  the 
same  season  20  feet  in  length,  and  the  stocks  on  which  th^ 
were  grafted  bearing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  gardener  had 
receiyed  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Enight  of  Floors  Oastle. 
Some  of  the  grafts  were  attached  to  the  old  stems  (four  or 
fiye-years-old  wood)  of  the  VhMS,  but  the  finest  rods  were  those 
worked  on  the  shoots  of  the  preyious  year,  and  of  the  same 
size  and  age  as  the  scions. 

The  great  point  is  to  haye  grafts  of  well-ripened  wood  and 
make  the  slices  both  long  and  deep.  A  little  moss  may  be 
tied  round  them,  but  that  is  not  really  necessary,  proyided  the 
matting  bandages  are  well  applied.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  any  time  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  Vines  axe 
being  started  into  growth,  and  the  botties  should  be  kept  filled 
with  water  until  July  or  longer,  and  the  ligatures  may  remain 
for  some  time  after  that.— W.  B.  S. 


SOIL  FOB  BHODODENDBONS. 

Mt  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  on 
**  Soil  for  Bhododendrons  *'  on  page  84,  contains  an  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  statement  that  the  soO  must  not  contain 
lime,'  and  yet  that  they  answer  well  in  msrl,  which  all  the 
authorities  assert  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  yet  differ  widely  as  to  the  correct  per-centsge  whidi  any 
soil  muBt  contain  to  entitie  it  to  rank  as  marl,  some  being 
content  to  accept  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum 
of  20,  while  others  are  satisfied  with  nothing  under  15  per 
cent,  and  actually  admit  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent.  If  we 
are  to  accept  either  dictum,  then  I  must  withdraw  my  asser- 
tion, for  Uie  soil  which  I  haye  termed  marl  in  perfect  good 
faith  has  been  tested  with  an  acid,  and  certainly  contains  no 
lime,  but  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  silica  in  yery  minute 
partides,  and  alumina,  the  silica  predominating  yery  consider- 
ably.   It  is  yery  light  in  colour,  sJmost  white. 

The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  marl  is,  I  Hnpn^^^nd, 
somewhat  yague,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  the  rule 
regarding  the  presence  of  lime  is  an  inflexible  one.  Apart 
from  this  matter,  the  importance  of  my  account  of  the  hudi- 
ness  and  adaptability  of  the  Bhododendron  mnst  be  quite 
patent  to  all.  So  important  do  I  consider  it,  that  I  stroni^y 
reiterate  the  fact  that  Bhododendrons  will  flourish  in  fnU 
rigour  in  any  soil  saye  that  which  contains  lime.  Thus  far 
much  practical  experience  enables  me  to  speak  positiyely ;  but 
is  it  not  questionable  whether  all  calcareous  matter  is  fatal  or 
eyen  hurtful  to  the  roots  of  Bhododendrons?  To  put  the 
matter  upon  a  broader  basis,  Has  anyone  proyed  to  demon- 
stration that  limestone  of  eyery  descnptton  is  really  so  per- 
nicious a  substance  as  is  imagined    ' 

Popular  ideas  haye  such  great  weight  that  they  are  not  easfly 
set  siside,  howeyer  erroneous  they  may  proye.  The  supposed 
necessity  of  peat  for  Bhododendrons  is  an  instance  of  this. 
It  was  only  Bome  four  years  ago  that  a  gardener  of  considerable 
experience  in  many  tilings  strongly  adyised  me  not  to  risk 
Bhododendrons  in  any  other  soil,  insisting  upon  it  that  peat 
was  an  indispensable  necessity.  A  littie  later  on  another 
yisitor  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not  plant  Bhododendrona 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  peat  in  the  yicmity  of  a  new  garden 
which  he  was  making,  and  I  haye  a  keen  remembrance  of  the 
eyident  satisfaction  with  which  he  became  conyinced  that  he 
could  plant  this  magnificent  shrub  hi  all  parts^of  his  garden, 
and  that  a  bed  of  Bhododendrons  need  not  be  so  expensiye  a 
luxury  as  was  supposed.— Enwisn  Lucxhubst. 

Thb  notes  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  February  Srd  I 
read  with  much  interest.  I  agree,  as  a  rule,  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  this  time.    He  sayi 
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Bhododendrons  will  grow  in  neurly  any  kind  of  soil.  Snob  a 
■tatement  I  think  is  apt  to  mialead.  It  is  trae  they  will  live  in 
loam,  bat  yon  do  not  often  meet  with  loam  that  is  suitable.  One 
of  our  great  nurserymen  says  they  can  be  grown  without  peat 
8oiL  Well,  we  had  some  from  there,  and  what  kind  of  soil 
had  they  been  grown  in  ?  Why,  that  beautiful  sound  yellow 
loam  that  makes  a  gardener's  teeth  water  when  he  meets  with 
it ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  will  grow  muoh  better 
with  a  little  peat  about  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  I  moved  a  lot  of  Bhododendrons  that 
had  been  planted  in  the  eommon  soU  of  the  place,  such  poor 
plants  that  I  was  sorry  for  them.  I  thought  I  would  try  if  I 
could  not  put  a  better  face  on  them,  so  I  gave  them  three  or 
four  barrowloads  of  peat  soU.  In  a  year  or  two  the  efFeot  was 
wonderful ;  they  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
I  had  again  to  move  the  same  plants,  but  what  a  change! 
Some  of  them  would  be  from  3  to  5  yards  across,  with  every 
bit  of  the  peat  soU  full  of  roots ;  you  could  do  anything  with 
them.    They  are  now  in  full  vigour  again. 

About  the  year  1864 1  planted  some  in  front  of  a  plantation 
in  strong  soil  approaching  clay,  I  should  think  sometiiing  like 
what  our  friend  Mr.  Luokhurst  talks  about,  but  grow  they  can- 
not^they  seem  unable  to  fasten  hold  of  the  ground.  I  say 
again.  Give  Bhododendrons  some  peat  soil  if  possible. — J.  B. 


FUBTHBB  RBMABES  ON  OLD  APPLE  TBBBS. 

Whetheb  it  be  a  fitting  source  of  regret  or  the  contrary,  it 
is  pretty  evident  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  that 
the  respect  paid  to  venerable  old  Oaks,  Beeches,  Yews,  and 
even  Thorns,  does  not  extend  to  Apple  trees,  as  no  one  seems  to 
wish  to  prolong  their  Ufetime  after  they  cease  to  be  useful ;  only 
there  remains  the  knotty  point  to  settle.  When  is  a  tree  old 
and  no  longer  profitable?  This  problem,  like  many  others, 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  trees.  Your  correspondent  '*  Ak  Old  Gardener,'*  page  91, 
justly  complains  of  the  Hawthomden  Apple  cankering  with 
him,  and  consequently  the  tree  will  have  all  the  appearance 
of  age  except  in  size  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  a  fact 
very  common  with  that  kind  everywhere  that  I  have  seen  it. 
Although  in  some  situations  it  is  said  to  grow  kindly,  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  so  fer  more  than  a  dozen  years  or  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  but  little  planted  now-a-days,  there  being  plenty  of 
kinds  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  Hawthomden,  and  muoh  better 
constitution.  The  New  Hawthomden  is  very  likely  to  supplant 
its  old  namesake,  but  substitutes  for  the  Bibston  Pippin 
are  not  so  plentifol,  which,  like  the  Hawthomden,  refuses  to 
thrive  in  many  places,  and  sooner  or  later  becomes  cankered, 
diseased,  and  unsightly,  so  that  the  term  "  old  tree  "  may  very 
often  be  applied  to  the  Bibstons  that  exist  in  a  mixed  orchard 
Inhere  the  other  trees  are  hardly  at  their  best ;  but  the  ex- 
perienced orchard  manager  generally  knows  these  peculiarities, 
and  only  plants  those  kinds  which  thrive  in  his  locality. 

Spelling,  however,  of  old  Apple  trees  and  how  to  treat 
ihem,  one  writer,  "  Badical  Comservativb/'  recommends 
cutting  them  down  and  regraf ting  them,  and  suggests  that— as 
the  tree  I  referred  to  on  page  51,  died  or  nearly  so  at  the  end 
of  four  years—if  I  had  cut  it  down  to  three  or  four  heads  in- 
stead of  about  forty,  the  tree  would  have  succeeded.  As  I  said 
before,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  tree  dying  when  it  did, 
but  i(  I  had  cut  it  down  as  severely  as  he  sp«aks  of  I  shonld 
have  expected  it  to  have  died  one  if  not  two  years  sooner  than 
it  did,  besides  which  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  inserting 
some  twenty  oz  more  kinds  of  Apples  on  three  or  four  crowns. 
That  plan  was  antiquated  even  in  the  days  of  Abercromby, 
who  complains  of  ^e  grafts  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  even 
after  four  9r  five  years'  growth,  consequently  it  is  safer  and 
better  to  cut  the  trees  into  a  great  number  of  heads ;  moreover 
I  may  say  that  experienced  men  never  cat  down  old  or  diseased 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  them,  but  healthy  large  trees 
are  frequently  done  so,  and  answer  very  well.  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  there  are  only  two  courses  available  for  treating  old 
trees,  the  one  being  to  let  them  alone,  the  other  to  grab  them 
up.  No  middle  course  is  satisfactory.  Praning  if  severe  may 
produce  a  larger  amount  of  foliage  the  year  it  is  done,  and  the 
operator  may  fancy  that  he  has  improved  his  trees,  but  wait 
three  or  four  years  and  mark  the  result,  the  fact  being  that  old 
trees  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  of  severe  amputations.  Younger 
trees  do  better,  and  may  be  operated  on  with  advantage,  either 
in  the  way  of  pruning  or  of  cutting  down  and  regrafting. 

A  correspondent  has  alluded  to  the  fact  of  scions  placed 
on  an  old  tree  producing  fruit  sooner  than  young  stocks  are 


likely  to  do  so.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  case,  but  I  expect  a 
middle-aged  tree  cut  down  would  produce  fruit  as  soon  as 
an  old  one,  or  if  not,  it  would  continue  to  do  so  longer ;  never- 
theless, it  is  very  good  practice  now  and  then  to  cut  down 
trees  of  inferior  kinds  to  graft  with  better  sorts.  Some  years 
ago,  having  a  quantity  of  seedling  Crab  stocks  by  me,  I  selected 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  promising,  and  took  grafts 
from  them  which  I  worked  on  an  Apple  tree  that  was  headed- 
down  to  some  forty  or  fifty  heads,  the  remainder  being  worked 
with  a  popular  kind  having  only  a  local  name.  These  seed- 
lings all  fruited  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  This  tree 
has  since  done  pretty  well,  but  it  was  not  too  old  a  one,  it 
being  the  old  and  diseased  trees  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
meddle  with.  Perhaps,  however,  a  good  coating  of  manure 
might  be  of  service^  and  the  folding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is 
assuredly  beneficial  to  orchards.  A  coating  of  dung,  however, 
is  no  doubt  the  easiest  application  that  can  be  given. 

Although  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  many  Apple  treaa 
look  old  and  are  much  past  their  best  at  the  age  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  there  are  others  that  continue  to  bear  fruit  scores 
of  years  after  that  time.  In  a  park  here  are  the  remains  of 
an  orchard,  and  very  old  people  inform  me  that  the  trees  were 
old  but  in  a  good  bearing  stste  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
These  venerable  trees,  now  reduced  to  five  that  are  alive,  have 
been  noble  specimens  in  their  day,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
measure  them  to-day  and  find  in  height  they  all  exceed  30  feet, 
two  of  thein  being  nearly  40  feet.  They  appear  to  have  had 
stems  6  feet  high,  clear  and  straight,  but  as  most  of  the 
lower  limbs  have  been  blown  oS  or  are  gone,  the  stems  are  in 
reality  much  higher,  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  branches 
lower  than  from  15  to  18  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  girth 
of  the  stems  at  places  where  they  are  quite  smooth  and  about 
4  or  5  feet  up  is  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  7  inches.  These  old 
trees  produce  fair  crops  of  fruit  in  favourable  seasons.  I  dare 
say  one  of  them  had  at  least  ten  bushels  upan  it  the  past 
season  if  they  could  have  been  gathered,  but  they  require  a 
ladder  so  long  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  them,  and  as 
fruit  was  plentiful  only  a  few  were  gathered. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  trees  Bfe 
150  years  old,  and  from  tolerable  good  sources  I  can  learn 
that  during  the  present  century  at  least  they  have  had  no 
praning  of  any  kind  beyond  what  nature  provides  for  all  old 
trees^viz.,  a  limb  now  and  then  dropping  off.  The  growth  of 
these  old  patriarchs  is  mostly  limited  to  the  formation  of 
spurs ;  but  I  managed  one  year  to  obtain  a  few  grafts,  which 
have  taken  and  look  promising,  and  it  will  be  well  to  note  here- 
after whether  their  progeny  possess  so  robust  a  constitution 
as  they  have  shown ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  five  trees  are  the  only  trees  remaining  alive  on  ground 
that  was  once  an  orchard  of  several  acres,  and  that  near  them 
are  trees  of  other  kinds  risen-up  sinoe  they  themselves  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  now  large  enough  to  shelter  them  in 
a  certain  degree.  Added  to  these  advantages  I  may  say  that 
the  ground  is  good.  StUl  for  all  that  it  is  seldom  that  trees 
of  such  an  age  are  met  with,  and  most  likely  they  would  not 
have  been  in  existence  now  had  they  not  been  treated  as  I 
have  recommended  as  being  one  of  the  only  courses  applicable 
to  old  trees— namely,  to  let  them  alone. — J.  Bobson. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  BOTAL  GABDENS,  KEW. 
Havinq  figured  in  a  recent  issue  one  of  the  Euphorbias  sup- 
posed to  yield  the  gum  euphorbium  of  commerce,  we  now 
draw  attention  to  E.  resinifera,  of  which  there  are  two  plantti 
in  the  Succulent  house.  This  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  and  is 
defined  in  the  *'  Pharmacographia  "—an  exhaustive  work,  of 
which  the  late  Daniel  Hanbury  was  one  of  the  authors— as  the 
true  plant ;  and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  other  species  we 
may  suppose  them  to  be  disallowed.  In  another  work,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  that  <*  in  all  countries  where  they  grow  some 
of  them  have  been,  or  are,  employed  medicinally."  The  plant 
yielding  euphorbium  was  first  described  by  an  English  merchant 
named  Jackson,  and  from  the  figures  he  published  was  doubt- 
folly  referred  to  E.  canariensis,  which  abounds  on  arid  rocks 
in  the  Canaries.  In  1849  the  existence  of  a  difference  was 
pointed  out,  and  subsequently  the  correct  plant  was  figured 
and  established  by  Berg  as  E.  resinifera.  Of  this  specimens 
were  sent  to  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  now  flourishing 
plants.  They  are  readily  distingoished  by  the  glaucous  blue 
appearance  of  the  young  grow&s,  and  the  stems  are  four- 
angled,  which  in  this  is  perhaps  a  constant  character,  as  it  is 
so  described  and  no  deviation  af  yet  appeared.    E.  oanariensis, 
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on  the  oontrarj,  is  flye-angled,  though  branohes  often  com- 
menee  growth  with  four,  afterwards  assamiog  a  fifth,  and  the 
eoloor  of  the  young  stems  is  distinctly  Inclined  to  brown.  This 
species  is  pretty  well  known,  and  as  the  other  is  similar  in 
habit  we  need  not  enter  into  minute  description. 

Enphorbinm  is  a  drug  of  very  ancient  nse.  Its  collection 
was  deseribed  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ;  the  name,  according 
to  the  latter  writer,  being  given  in  honour  of  Enphorbus,  phy- 
sician to  Juba  II.,  King  of  Mauritania,  who  died  about  a.d.  18. 
It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  green  branohes,  allow- 
ing the  milky  juice  to  flow,  which  having  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  air  is  ready  for  collection.  The  collector  is  obliged  to 
tie  a  cloth  over  his  month  and  nose  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  irritating  dust.  It  has  a  place  in  all  the  early  pharma- 
oopsias,  but  as  a  remedy  it  is  now  obsolete,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  some  demand  as  an  ingredient  of  a  paint  for  the  protection 
of  ships'  bottoms. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  cultivation,  answer- 
ing equally  well  for  others  of  similar  succulent  habit.  As 
might  be  supposed,  they  prefer  a  sunny  position.  The  winter 
temperature  should  be  from  40°  to  45°  as  a  minimum,  while  in 
summer,  when  fire  heat  is  not  required,  the  house  with  sun 
heat  may  rise  to  what  it  will,  supposing  there  be  a  moderate 
amount  of  ventilation.  It  is  a  good  practice  not  to  close  the 
house  entirely  at  night.  Being  kept  dry  when  at  rest  it  is 
important  to  observe  when  there  is  inclination  to  grow,  so  as 
to  give  the  required  amount  of  moisture,  otherwise  the  growth 
may  be  stunted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Cacti :  so  treated 
they  get  into  a  weak  unhealthy  state,  and  may  remain  in  that 
condition  for  a  length  of  time,  or  even  die.  GeneraUy  speak- 
ing Euphorbias  and  Oacti,  as  well  as  most  other  plants  having 
a  dry  season  of  rest,  require  during  their  activity  a  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture,  as  it  were  to  balance  and  prepare  for 
the  time  of  drought. 

In  potting  it  is  important  to  insure  good  and  lasting  drainage. 
The  compost  should  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  with  a  good  part 
of  broken  bricks,  throwing  in  all  the  chips  and  dust,  and  if 
sufficient  is  used  no  sand  will  be  required.  The  larger  pieces 
may  be  used  for  fiziog  the  stems,  if  they  are  not  already  firm, 
on  the  roots,  which  of  course  they  should  be  if  not  shaken 
out.  This  is  usually  the  best  method  when  support  is  neces- 
sary. The  only  method  of  propagation  is  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, except  when  seeds  are  imported.  They  grow  so  very 
easily  that  no  instructions  are  required.  Outtings  mar  be 
taken  off  whenever  sufficiently  firm,  and  if  possible  should  be 
removed  close  to  the  parent  stem  where  there  is  usually  a 
contraction,  so  as  to  have  as  small  a  cut  surface  as  possible. 
Unlike  Cacti,  they  are  not  benefited  by  being  laid  in  the  sun, 
and  will  not  throw  out  roots  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  end 
is  dry  each  cutting  should  be  placed  in  as  small  pot  as  will 
hold  it,  and  be  fixed  in  with  bits  of  brick,  using  the  same 
compost  as  for  potting.  They  root  beet  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  At  the  present  time  some  Euphorbias  are  inclined  to 
grow,  and  those  that  have  started  must  have  water  occasionally, 
but  no  encouragement  should  be  given  till  the  days  are  longer 
with  more  sun,  when  syringing  once  or  twica  a-day  and  shut- 
ting up  with  heat  and  moisture  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  Orchid  collection  many  attractive  kinds  are  in  fiower. 
Stenorrhynchud  speciosus  has  a  spike  of  scarlet  fiowers  and 
bracts  proceeding  from  a  tuft  of  plain  green  or  sometimes 
spotted  leaves.  It  is  a  terrestrial  species,  and  should  be  better 
known  than  is  the  case,  being  very  showy  and  useful  at  this 
season.  Ada  aurantiaca  strikes  the  attention  from  the  bright 
orange  colour  of  its  flowers,  a  tint  rare  among  Orchids.  Odon- 
toglossums  are  represented  by  several  species,  among  others 
the  new  0.  Boezlii  in  light  and  dark  varieties,  and  the  Lily*of- 
the-Yalley-like  0.  palchellum.  Ooddium  aureum  is  a  new 
introduction  of  the  Messrs.  Yeitch.  It  has  a  bright  yellow  lip, 
and  is  ornamental  on  that  account ;  but  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  much  reduced  in  size  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  green. 
0.  serratum  is  remarkable  from  its  excessiyely  crisped  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  united  at  their 
tips,  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour  margined  with  yellow.  The 
spike  is  much  branched  and  grows  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length. 
O.  cheirophorum  produces  a  multitude  of  small  yellow  blooms, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Quite  distinct  is  the  rose-coloured 
0.  cuoullatum,  the  lip  covered  with  purple  spots,  and  its  beauty 
is  no  less  than  its  deviation  from  the  usual  aspect  of  the  genus. 
Of  Lycaste  Skinneri  several  plants  are  in  flower,  one  extremely 
dark  and  another  very  pale,  the  others  being  intermediate 
tints.  There  are  also  in  this  house  L»lia  anceps  and  Cattleya 
Warseewiczii,  besides  the  very  curious  Kestrepia  antennifera. 


It  much  resembles  a  Pleurothallis  in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are 
very  different.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  long  and  has  a  thick- 
ened point ;  in  colour  it  is  yellowish  white  streaked  with 
purple.  The  lateral  sepals  are  connate  below  with  a  broad 
blade  1)  inch  long,  brownish  red  and  thickly  dotted  with 
darker  colour ;  easily  mistaken  for  the  lip  under  which  it  is 
placed.  To  this  with  the  petals,  which  resemble  the  antennas 
of  an  insect,  is  due  the  singular  character  of  the  flower.  These 
are  very  long  and  coloured  like  the  dorsal  sepal.  The  lip  is 
small  and  inconspicuous. 

In  the  next  house  is  a  flne  plant  of  Yanda  snavis  with  three 
large  spikes,  and  a  fourth  in  view.  Goodyera  discolor  is  not 
unlovely  with  its  white  flowers  in  contrast  to  the  dark  foliage. 
Several  plants  of  Phalsduopsis  amabilis  and  grandiflora  am 
coming  mto  flower.  Of  Dendrobium  nobUe  there  are  flve 
varieties.  D.  heteroearpum  is  just  opening.  Angrsscom  ebur- 
neum  virens  is  very  useful  and  free-blooming,  though  less 
magniflcent  than  A.  sesquipedale. 

APPLE  TBEES  CANKEBING— THE 
HAWTHOBNDEN. 

OuB  Hawthomden  Apple  trees  are  in  a  similar  dUemma  with 
those  of  "  C.  B.*'  and  "  Ah  Old  Gabdenbb.*'  They  are  on  the 
Douoin  stoek,  and  though  the  trees  bear  freely  the  fruit  is  very 
much  pitted  and  oradked,  and  the  branehes  are  very  mnnh 
eankered,  dying-ofl  annuaUy  until  the  trees  have  a  wretched 
appearance.  The  soil  is  a  Ught  sandy  loam  naturally,  but  has 
been  weU  manured  and  fresh  soil  added,  and  is  well  drained. 
I  have  trees  of  this  kind  as  standards  on  Crab  stocks,  and  these 
are,  if  anything,  worse  in  point  of  canker  than  those  on  the 
Doucin  or  Paradise  stock— the  standards  are  in  a  turfed 
orchard,  in  the  reverse  of  an  over-stimulated  state  from  richness 
of  soil,  whilst  the  pyramids  are  not  pinched  for  manure.  Thus 
I  have  trees  in  rich  and  poor  soil.  Poverty  of  soil  or  its  oppo- 
site extreme  are  not  the  best  means  of  avoiding  canker,  yet 
no  tree  that  I  have  seen  of  this  valuable  Apple  planted  within 
the  last  thirty  years  has  done  other  than  grow  vigorously  for 
a  few  years,  eventually  succumbing  to  canker,  the  diseaae 
spreading  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  previous  free  growth 
of  the  trees. 

In  the  vale  of  York  I  have  seen  from  standard  trees  very 
heavy  crops  of  flne  unpltted  fruit  prodnoed  by  trees  any- 
thing rather  than  large  and  vigorous,  they,  in  fact,  being 
seldom  more  than  half  the  size  of  other  kinds  of  the  same 
age.  In  Yale  Boyal  I  have  noticed  the  same  result — viz , 
moderate-sized,  and  I  should  say  old  trees,  very  free-bearing, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit.  All  the  trees  I  have 
seen  uncankered  and  produeing  unpitted  and  nneraoked  fruit 
were  certainly  not  planted  within  the  last  twenty  years,  not 
one  that  I  have  seen  in  that  time  doing  other  than  faiL 

Seeing  that  it  was  utterly  futile  to  eontinne  planting  this 
Apple  I  have  reserved  but  two  trees,  and  upon  those  I  intend 
to  experiment  to  the  last.  They  are,  or  rather  were,  pyramids, 
for  one  is  eaten  by  canker  almost  to  the  stomp,  and  is  as  ugly 
as  a  tree  well  can  be.  They  are  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
are  about  thirteen  years  from  the  graft.  One  tree  I  have 
cured  of  canker  already  in  so  far  as  respects  the  wood,  but  the 
fruit  is  still  spotted  and  cracked.  TtaJs  tree  is  oertainly  not 
half  the  size  of  other  kinds  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
other  woe-begone  subject  is  little  beyond  a  bare  stem,  gnarled 
to  the  wood  by  canker,  its  fruit  being  scabbed  and  cracked  to 
the  core.  The  roots  are  healthy,  and  throw  up  shoots  from 
the  stock  freely— proof  positive  that  the  channels  of  the  scion 
are  almost  closed  to  the  upward  passsge  of  the  sap :  hence 
new  parts  are  put  forth  for  its  appropriation.  There  is  cer- 
tainly small  hope  of  a  tree  such  as  this  being  restored  to 
health  and  fruit-bearing,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  scion 
ori^ating  new  parts  proof  against  canker,  from  not  being  in 
a  diseased  state,  showing  "  a  deficiency  of  vital  energy,  and 
consequent  inability  to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour,  and  much  less  to  sup- 
ply the  healthful  development  of  new  ^axi»,"— {Science  and 
Practice  of  Qardening^  page  853,  in  which  from  pages  347  to 
356  inclusive  is  admirably  stated  the  causes  of  canker.) 

The  case  is  clearly  one  of  debility.  It  may  have  arisen  from 
over-excitement,  from  the  use  of  unripened  scions,  and  by  the 
employment  of  scions  taken  from  trees  in  an  advanced  state 
of  decay  from  canker  or  old  age ;  but  I  do  not  detire  to  enter 
at  present  upon  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  malady ;  only,  as  I 
have  stated  that  I  have  not  seen  a  healthy  tree  of  Hawthom- 
den planted  within  the  last  twenty  years  suryive  a  bearing 
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flUte  withont  ezhibiting  sigos  of  enfeeblement  and  of  eanker, 
it  ifl  inenmbent  on  me  to  offer  Bueh  snggestionB  m  appear 
warranted  by  experience  for  the  prevention  of  ita  recorrenoe. 

First,  the  stooka  are  grown  in  deeply  trenched  and  highly 
manured  soil;  they  are  strong  when  headed  for  grafting, 
the  fciona  are  thus  literally  gorged  with  sap,  and  on  them  ia 
expended  the  full  power  of  the  roota,  and  a  Teiy  Tigorona 
growth  of  fldon  enanes.  Now  I  want  it  to  be  nndemtood  that 
ike  growth  is  lo  loft  from  the  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  sap, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nnripe,  if  indeed  the  ripe  part  be 
not  confined  to  the  scion  as  inserted.  The  tree  is  a  maiden ; 
and  if  it  is  planted  oat  it  may  be  eat  down  to  indaoe  side 
shoots.  In  two  or  three  years  it  is  a  bearing  tree  (I  am  allad- 
ing  to  pyramids),  and  it  is  sent  oat,  planted  in  rich  soil,  and 
comes  early  into  bearing.  It  has  been  OTer-ezoitcd  and  then 
starved  into  beating,  again  forced  into  growth  from  a  rich  soQ 
or  high  feeding,  and  nature  rebels.  Its  conduits  are  closed  or 
partially,  the  large  channels  not  having  in  the  second  or  third 
year  so  much  nutriment  passing  through  them  aa  in  the  first, 
from  the  loss  of  roots  consequent  upon  removal.  Such  irra- 
tional treatment  results  in  early  maturity,  oftener  a  conse- 
quence of  debility  than  of  health,  and  causing  enfeebled  pro- 
geny and  early  decay. 

Second,  scions  taken  from  trees  in  a  bearing  state  and  in- 
serted in  very  vigorous  cut-down  stocks,  will  have  a  supply  of 
sap  ill  proportioned  to  their  means  of  conveyance,  and  from 
weakness  will  of  necessity  be  driven  to  the  extreme  of  gross- 
ness.  The  foundation  is  thus  laid  of  the  future  tree  receiving 
ill  supplies  of  sap,  and  becomes  yearly  less  vigorous  and  more 
unhealthful,  and  succumbs  slowly  but  surely  to  disease. 

Tiiird,  employing  soft  unripe  scions,  which  becoming  dried 
by  severance  from  the  parent  must  have  the  vascular  system 
eontraeted  and  disorganised ;  and  though  the  supply  of  sap 
may  pass  this  disorganised  tissue  in'  suflident  quaiftity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  tree  in  a  young  state,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  can  transmit  nutriment  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  extended  fruitful  tree. 

What  hope  is  there  of  a  tree  in  the  pitiful  state  of  the  Haw- 
thomden  ?  One  only,  and  it  is  that  it  may,  instead  of  giving 
strong  shoots  from  the  stock,  put  out  one  from  the  original 
scion,  of  which  it  shows  no  evidence  at  present ;  but  th^  shoots 
.on  the  stock  are  put  out  very  near  the  junction,  and  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  trust  that  the  sdon  will  eventually 
emanate  a  shoot  imbued  with  health  and  vigour.  I  am 
prompted  to  this  conclusion  from  having  a  very  badly  cankered 
Mdre  de  Menage,  cut  off  by  canker  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  junction,  from  which  part  issued  a  vigorous  shoot,  and 
this  shoot  is  now  a  fine  healthy  pyramid  in  a  bearing  state,  the 
fruit  being  finer  than  its  neighbour  which  has  had  no  canker 
but  has  grown  vigorously  and  profitably  from  the  first.  Analogy 
further  gives  hope,  for  in  cutting  and  pruning  we  originate 
new  parts  of  vigorous  growth;  and  when  we  have  its  accom- 
paniment, ample  foliage,  we  place  far  behind  that  debility  which 
induces  to  eanker,  and  attain  to  that  amplitude  of  foliage  and 
fertility  ever  presented  by— Tobkshibx  GBSEHiKa. 


STRATIFIED  BOOEWOBE. 

As  a  writer  in  the  Journal  has  questioned  the  propriety  of 
artificial  rock  being  made  to  look  like  natural  stratification,  I 
beg  to  state  that  where  rocks  are  thus  formed  it  is  because  it  is 
in  localities  where  the  nearest  real  rock  is  stratified,  therefore 
most  consistent  with  Nature,  which  should  be  our  guide,  so  as 
to  avoid  what  is  so  often  termed  rookerywork  and  coekneyfied, 
which  many  gentlemen  of  taste  have  a  horror  of.  It  is  the 
dose  imitation  of  the  strata,  varied  in  thickness  and  tone  of 
eolour,  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  rockery. 

In  forming  rocks  on  this  principle  it  is  easy  and  usual  to 
provide  such  an  abundance  of  soil  and  root  room  with  drain- 
age that  the  plants  thrive  so  well,  as  in  a  few  years  the  rooks 
are  not  only  well  dothed,  but  often  smothered  up  with  foliage 
if  it  be  not  cut  now  and  then.  This  may  be  seen  at  many 
places,  Battersea  Park  for  one. 

n,  as  *'  0.  G.  P."  says,  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and  imitote 
cliffs  and  stratification,  tiien  all  our  leading  landeoapiBts  are 
wrong,  as  Mr.  Broderiok  Thomas,  Mr.  B.  Milner,  Mr.  Mamock, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Gibson.  They  have  all  had  it  done,  and 
none  of  them  had  it  done  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  grow- 
ing Ferns  and  Alpines,  but  to  combine,  with  the  foliage  and 
the  rocks,  a  bold  picturecque  effect,  at  the  same  time  so  natural 
as  to  surprise  most  people  when  told  it  is  artifldally  formed. 
If  eadi  atone  forming  the  diff  or  waterfall  was  not   put 


on  its  natural  bed  it  would,  of  ooorse,  be  unnatural  and 
ridiculous. 

I  could  name  many  places  where  the  diffs  do  abound— on 
their  ledges,  in  the  clefts  and  erannies— with  plants  so  much 
in  many  places  that  the  rook  is  completdy  hidden.  This  is 
espedally  so  in  the  sandstone  rock,  though  in  most  places- 
wherever  a  choice  plant  is  within  readi  it  is  carried  off  and  the 
diff  made  more  bare.  I  grant  that  the  plants  thrive  well 
among  the  fallen  rocks  and  debris ;  this  may  be  done  arti- 
ficially, of  course,  and  the  stones  may  then  be  placed  all 
manner  of  ways. 

As  to  Mr.  Ingram,  or  anyone  else,  maintaining  that  all  stones 
should  be  on  their  bed,  and  such  having  but  one  idea  in  con- 
sequenoe,  I  maintain  this  one  idea  to  be  imperative  in  imitating 
natural  rocky  cliffs.  Allison,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  the  Natural 
World,"  says  *'  the  form  of  rock  is  most  sublime."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  were  delighted  among  the  rocks,  and 
why  ?  because  of  the  grand  effects ;  and  though  our  imitations 
are  comparatively  puny,  yet,  so  far  as  they  go,  will,  as  Sir 
W.  Scott  says,  *'  obiarm  our  fandes'  wakening  hour,  and  deem- 
ing such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade  the  sun  in  all  his  round 
surveyed." 

No  Buoh  effects  can  be  produced  by  simply  scattering  stones 
and  dSbrU  in  the  way  **  C.  C.  P."  desires.  There  must  be  the 
origin  apparent,  cliff  or  mother  rock ;  for  if ,  as  Allison  says, 
*'  rook  is  sublime,"  what  shall  be  said  of  a  rocky  waterfaU,  a 
dropping  well,  a  meandering  stream,  a  noble  cave,  all  dothed 
with  fine  verdure  ? 

It  is  all  very  well,  pleasing  and  interesting,  to  grow  the 
pretty  little  Alpines  or  Ferns,  and  it  is  in  the  screens  or  debris 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff  they  will  do  well  and  will  be  seen  best ; 
but  for  the  ragged  and  bold  picturesque  effect  or  grandeur  we 
must  have  the  noble  cliff,  if  only  as  high  as  our  heads,  so  as 
to  have  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  plants,  great  and  small, 
that  are  available  for  growing  on  or  about  the  rock  so  well  in 
view,  as  each  plant  can  have  in  well-arranged  rock  places  suit- 
able for  every  size,  from  the  characteristic  Yew  or  HoUy  down 
to  the  smallest  Alpine.— Jakes  Pulhah. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

Planting  Fbuit  Tbees.— Although  the  season  is  advancing, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  planting  the  different  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit  trees.  I  do  not  think  many  would  advocate  spring  in  pre- 
ferenoe  to  autumn  planting,  but  there  are  no  doubt  numerous 
places  where  sprinc  planting  is  unavoidable.  At  whatever  time 
the  work  is  done,  the  operation  requires  the  greatest  oare. 

Spring  planting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  trees,  in- 
volves more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  autumn  planting,  beoanse 
the  trees  have  not  the  same  time  to  make  roots  to  support  the 
growth  of  the  following  season,  and  consequently  a  little  more 
coaxing  in  the  way  of  watering  and  mulching  will  bo  needed. 
But  however  necessary  spring  planting  may  be,  I  always  thick 
it  favours  late  growths,  and  then  if  the  autumn  is  unfavourable 
imperfectly  matured  buds  and  unripened  wood  is  the  result ; 
nevertheless  there  is  much  lateplantmg  done  with  good  success. 

The  trees  selected  should,  if  posdble,  be  those  that  have  been 
previously  prepared,  more  especially  if  they  are  large.  The 
roots  are  then  in  a  closer  compass,  and  consist  largely  of  fibres 
or  feeding  roots.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  removal,  and  less 
liability  to  injure  the  roots  in  removing  the  soU  from  such  trees 
than  in  the  case  of  others  which  have  had  no  preparation.  As 
the  work  goes  on  let  every  root  out  throu^  be  tumed-up  and 
fastened  to  the  ball  of  earth  by  a  peg.    This  will  keep  them 


dear  from  the  spade.     Take  oare 


none  of  the  trees  are 


planted  too  deeply,  and  that  the  stations  for  eaoh  are  wide 
enough  for  the  full  spreading-out  of  the  roots.  Prepare  the 
roots  by  pruning  all  those  that  may  be  bruised  or  broken.  Next 
proceed  to  thin  some  of  them  out  if  very  thick,  but  leave  all  the 
smaller  roots,  as  these  are  the  mainstay  of  the  tree  in  its  new 
home.  Lay  out  the  roots  carefully  and  regularly,  and  then  bed 
them  in  a  little  good  soil  prepared  for  them.  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  broken  up,  and,  if  needfaf, 
have  a  little  better  soil  added  as  an  encouragement  to  the  new 
roots.  Work  the  soil  between  the  roots  with  the  himd,  and  talra 
care  that  they  ali  lie  firm  upon  the  soil.  When  this  is  done  the 
remainder  may  be  put-in  with  the  si»ade,  and  in  treading  it 
down  there  is  no  danger  of  the  roots  being  torn  from  the  tree  or 
broken. 

The  trees  must  be  secured  against  wind  by  stakfaig  them. 
This  must  be  done  in  a  neat  manner,  taking  oare  to  place  a 
pad  of  hay,  or  straw,  or  matting  between  the  stake  and  the  tree 
to  prevent  the  bark  being  rubbed  off.  Afcer  this  a  watering 
will  do  good  if  the  state  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
planted  is  well  drained.  The  soU  should  be  rather  wet  than 
otherwise.    After  this  cover  the  surface  with  rough  manure  or 
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•DythiDg  to  act  M  a  mulohing  as  f ar  as  ihe  roots  extend.  This 
inayrexnain  till  it  is  decayed,  and  then  it  may  be  lightly  pointed 
into  the  soil,  bnt  not  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots.  This  coyer- 
ing  is  not  intended  to  enrich  the  soil,  bat  to  act  against  the 
droaght  affecting  the  roots. 

Pmning  mnst  not  be  done  till  after  the  trees  have  been 
planted  some  time,  and  when  they  have  partly  reoo-vered  the 
check  cansed  by  removal.  One  check  at  a  time  is  soffioient, 
and  a  rest  is  needed  by  the  tree  before  any  serious  pruning  is 
giTsn  to  the  branohes.— Thomaa  Bbcobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 

THE  PRESENT  'WEEK. 

HABPT  nturr  oabdbn. 
Irstbuctionb  were  given  last  year  as  to  the  planting  .of  froit 
trees.  Those  who  were  unable  to  do  this  work  at  the  proper 
time  and  still  have  trees  to  plant,  should  lose  no  time  in  havmg 
the  work  completed,  for  if  it  is  longer  delayed  the  young  root- 
lets are  not  lormed  before  Uie  buds  are  in  motion,  and  the 


growth  for  the  ensuing  season  will  be  unsatisfactory:  We 
always  advise  oarelul  planting.  All  broken  or  bruisol  roots 
should  be  removed.    A  hole  snould  be  made  large  enough  to 


allow  all  the  roots  to  hfi  spread  out  to  their  fullest  extent  No 
better  material  can  be  ojbtiuned  in  which  to  plant  the  trees  than 
decayed  turiy  loam.  A  few  inches  of  this  should  be  nlaoed  in 
the  hole  first,  then  the  roots  of  the  tree,  not  deeper  than  they 
were  previously.  Some  loam  should  then  be  worked-in  amongst 
fhe  roots  with  the  hand,  taking  care  to  fill-up  ali  interstices. 
Fill  the  hole  nearly  full  with  the  same  material,  and  tread  it. 
down  firmly  with  the  feet.  When  the  ground  is  levelled  some 
manure  should  be  phased  on  the  surface  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  roots.  This  is  not  so  much  to  afford  a  stimulant^  but  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

We  hav^  a  few  Strawberry  plants  to  put  out  yet.  They  were 
received  in  the  winter,  and,  oeing  a  variety  of  which  a  good 
stock  is  required  this  season,  the  plants  were  potted  singly  in 
small  pots  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  weather  is 
favourable  they  will  le  planted  in  well-prepared  soil.  We  have 
seen  plants  sent  home  in  the  winter  ana  laid-in  in  the  open 
ground,  when  half  of  them  ^rould  be  dead  and  the  remainder 
much  injured  if  severe  frost  set  in  before  the  weather  became 
favourable  enough  to  plant  them  out  in  the  spring.  A  season 
would  also  be'Ufet  Vefore  a  sttffioiettt  number  of  strong  runners 
oould  be  obtained.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
Into  good  soil  about  the  middle  of  March  they  will  grow-on  at 
once  and  produce  strong  runners  by  the  usual  time  for  layering. 

If  the  permanent  fnut  trees  were  infested  with  the  larvse  of 
the  lackey  moth  last  season  they  should  be  looked  over  now,  if 
it  has  not  been  already  done,  to  destroy  the  eggs  which  will  be 
found  glued  in  rings  to  the  smaller  branches  of  the  trees.  In 
previous  seasons  we  had  much  trouble  with  the  Apple  maggot. 
The  garden  contained  a  large  number  of  old  cankered  trees 
which  were  annually  much  infested  by  this  pest,  and  when 
these  were  removed  the  young  Apple  trees  ymich  were  just 
coming  into  bearing  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  One 
season  there  was  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  maggot.  We  tried  dusting  the  trees  with 
quicklime  when  the  buds  had  started  in  the  spring,  but  this 
made  but  little  difference.  The  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
certain  way  to  destroy  the  masgot  is  to  pick  and  gather-up  all 
the  fruit  that  has  been  attacked  and  have  it  destroyed.  By 
following  this  plan  year  after  year  the  Apples  are  now  almost 
free  from  the  maggot. 

The  larvsB  of  the  goat  moth  bores  into  the  old  wood.  This 
was  also  troublesome  for  a  few  seasons.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
master  it  on  the  old  and  gnarled  trees ;  indeed  some  of  them 
were  killed  outright  by  it  The  grubs  had  tunnelled  the  bole 
of  large  trees  from  the  inner  bark  to  the  centre,  but  the  voung 
trees  were  watched  and  the  magsot  was  destroyed  before  it  haa 
tinie  to  burrow  deeper  than  the  nark. 

VIKBUXS. 

The  ^owths  in  early  houses  are  now  pushing  vigorously,  and 
muoh  time  is  taken  up  in  tying  them  down  carerally  to  the  wires. 
Most  of  the  growths  are  stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch. 
Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  training  the  youns 
growths  will  be  apt  to  tie  them  down  too  muoh,  which  wiu 
leanlt  in  some  of  the  strongest  growths  snapping  at  night  It  is 
very  annoying  to  see  the  .leaves  begin  to  flag  when  the  sun  acts 
upon  the  gkss  in  the  morning.     All  the  Uterals  should  be 

.trainedin  nne  jdireotion,  and  to  do  this  easily  a  strip  of  matting 
should  be  attached  to  the  spurs  and  fastened  tightly  at  the 
pBopev  an|(le  to  the  wires ;  to  this  strip  the  laterals  are  carefully 

« tied  as  they  increase  in  growth.  The  lateral  growths  will  also 
rnquire  to  be  thinned-ont.  They  ought  to  be  opposite  eaoh 
Qther^  at  least  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  from  15  to  16  inches 
ap«rt ;  indeed  we  have  had  the  spurs  2  feet  apart,  and  when  the 

.ieaves  were  fully  developed  the  distance  did  not  seem  too  much. 
The  night  temperature  is  now  66°  both  in  the  Muscat  and 


Hamburgh  houses.  The  bright  sunshine  the  last  few  days  haa 
run  the  temperature  up  in  &e  daytime  to  8(r  and  86°.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  admit  air  cautiously,  as  the  winds  have  been 
very  keen,  tfhe  fruit  sets  very  freely  in  such  weather,  but  it  is 
best  to  aid  it  a  little  by  shaking  the  bunches  mntly  once  or 
twice  a-day.  There  is  nothing  required  now  in  the  late  houses. 
The  border  was  not  suffloientiy  moist  in  the  late  Mnsoat  house, 
and  it  had  some  water  appUed  to  it  It  is  a  mistake  to  sUow  the 
inside  borders  to  become  too  dry,  and  we  would  water  them  at 
midwinter  rather  than  it  should  be  so. 

FSAOH  HOUSS. 

We  do  not  mind  driving  the  Vines  a  little  when  they  begin  to 
grow  freely.  With  plenty  of  root-action  and  the  borders  well 
supplied  with  moisture  they  like  plenty  of  heat,  but  the  Peach 
trees  will  not  stand  it,  at  any  rate  not  so  early  in  the  Mason. 
Attend  to  disbudding  and  thinning-out  the  fruit  If  the 
weather  Should  be  duU  and  cold  it  is  best  to  syringe  the  trees  in 
the  morning  only,  damping  the  paths,  borders,  and  walls  of  tha 
house  at  dosing  time.  In  bright  weather,  and  if  the  house  is 
closed  between  2  and  8  p.m.,  the  trees  may  be  syringed  at  that 
time.  The  weather  we  have  exparieneed  lately  has  been  very 
suitable  to  trees  in  blossom.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  mnst 
be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  air  should  be  admitted  night  and 
day;  a  very  narrow  chink  left  on  at  the  back  or  top  sashes  at 
night  will  be  sufficient  The  trees  must  be  shaken  every  fore- 
noon to  distribute  the  pollen.  If  ther^  were  any  brown  scale 
on  the  trees  these  would  be  washed-off  before  the  house  was 
started ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  guite  as  well  to  watoh  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  have  it  destroyed  by  careful  handwashing.  No 
amount  of  syringing  will  either  destroy  this  pest  or  the  aphie 
that  infests  Pea&trees. 

MILON  HOUSES. 

Oar  plan  in  previous  years  was  to  sow  Melons  ahoat  the  flirt 
week  in  January.  If  we  had  done  so  this  year  the  plants  would 
have  been  ready  to  phmt  out  now.  Last  season  we  were  not 
very  suooessful  with  them,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the soU  used; 
it  was  too  light  for  Melons.  To  grow  this  fruit  suooessfully  the 
soil  ought  to  be  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  not  too  rich.  There  are 
some  who  still  prefer  to  train  the  plants  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  the  best  way,  by  far,  is  to  train  the  leader  up  to  a 
trellis  fixed  near  the  glass.  When  the  leading  growth  haa 
reached  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of  the  trellis  it  ought  to  be 
stopped.  Plenty  of  fruit  will  show  on  the  lateral  growths.  If 
the  varieties  are  shy  bearers  the  fruit  may  not  show  at  first,  but 
if  the  laterals  are  stopped  it  will  show  on  Ibe  next  growth.  Tta« 
Cucumbers  have  been  planted-out.  They  axe  grown  the  aaoM 
as  Melons,  except  that  the  soil  used  to  grov  the  plants  in  is 
muoh  rioher. 

Fig$  inpoU  have  just  been  placed  in  a  house  where  the  heat 
is  about  Q^  at  ni^^t  Thev  will  start  strongly  if  eaiefully  at- 
tended as  to  watering  at  tne  roots  and  being  gently  syringed 
overhead  in  fine  days.  Those  who  are  fond  of  Figs  would  do 
well  to  have  a  house  especiallv  devoted  to  their  oulnxre.  There 
is  no  fruit  easier  to  cultivate  m  pots  than  the  Fig,  and  none  do 
better  under  this  system  of  culture.'  The  plants  also  do  best  if 
the  pots  can  be  plunged  to  three  parts  of  their  depth  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  or  tan.  !nie%at  of  the  had  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
oui^t  not  to  exceed  86''.  The  Fig  is  also  different  from  moat 
other  fruits  in  this  respeot-if  potting  has  been  negleoted  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  trees  to  repot  immediately  bMore  starting 
them,  or  even  after  the  buds  have  started.  The  fruit  that  we 
usually  depend  upon  is  that  formed  on  the  young  wood  as  soon 
as  the  growth  is  made.  Bich  soil  ought  to  be  used  for  potting, 
and  a  still  richer  material  for  suriaoins  the  pots  when  the  young 
growths  have  made  some  progress.  At  that  time  the  roots  are 
very  active. 

onaiNHOUSX  Ain>  consxbvatobv. 

These  structures  are  kept  gay  at  this  season  with  foreed 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importanoe  not 
only  to  know  how  to  force  them  but  also  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  after  they  are  forced.  Flowers  last  long 
in  beauty  at  this  season  if  they  are  well  managed.  The  foromg 
house  ought  not  to  have  a  higher  night  temperature  than  66*; 
and  if  the  plants  can  be  removed  out  of  this  house  into  one  with 
a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°  at  night  just  before  the  first  flowexs 
open,  and  whenf  these  are  fully  expanded  the  plants  removed  to 
the  snow  house,  the  later  flowers  will  open  here,  and  they  will 
experience  no  cheek.  The  culture  of  the  plants  or  shmbs  the 
previous  season  is  also  of  considerable  impcnrtanoe.  No  amount 
of  careful  after-management  wiU  make  up  for  neglect  in  tiliifl 
particular. 

The  most  lovely  of  all  hardy  shrubs  used  for  forcing  purposes 
is  the  Deutzia  graoUis.  We  grow  a  number  of  large  plants. 
Some  of  them  have  been  forced  every  season  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  largest  are  in  ll-iuch  pots.  The  plants  are  taken 
care  of  after  the  flowering  period  is  over.  They  are  kept  under 
glass  until  the  young  growths  are  completed,  aud  wnen  the 
weather  is  favourable  a  sheltered  position  out  of  dooxa  is  fovnd 
for  them. 

Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno  is  alio  worthy  of  onltoM  lor  itg 
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mire  whife  flowers.  Bhododesdrons  of  sorts  are  also  InTaluable 
lor  fordnff.  The  plants  mi^  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
potted  ana  placed  in  heat.  Oo^  plants  that  are  well  fnniiBhea 
with  flower  Dads  should  be  used  for  pottinff.  They  will  endore 
a  good  deal  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  to  be  ireely  syrhiged  oyer- 
head  twice  a-day. 

Boses  are  Tory  easily  forced,  bnt  they  also  must  be  well 
established  the  previous  season.  The  plants  shonld  be  freely 
syringed  to  keep  off  red  spider.  The  bud  worm  has  always  been 
tronblesome  to  us ;  bnt  luce  the  ma^t  on  the  Apple,  it  is  best 
to  destroy  it  by  hand-picking.  A  pin  or  needle  is  nsed  to  pick 
the  worms  out  from  the  centre  of  the  yonng  growths,  where 
fhey  are  inyariably  found.    The  most  eceotnal  way  to  destroy 

■een  fly  is  l^  fumigation,  repeated  on  suocesBive  nights  untu 

le  pest  is  Yanqoished.— J.  Douglas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXmBITIONS. 

SxcBBXABisB  will  obUgo  US  by  informiiig  as  of  the  dates  on 
whioh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

LiTKBFOOZi  {QpOag  Show).     Uiroh  6th.     Mr.  R.  Wilaon  Kar,  6,  BAsnatl 
Stiwtt  CBuiTCih  Street*  Hon.  See. 
.  LUBS  (Spring  Show).    llMdi  16th  and  16th.    lir.  Q.  Totte9,  106,  Hjde 
Pttrk  BoM^  See. 
Bbistol  (Spring  Show).     H«reh  22nd  end  flSid.     Mr.  G.  WeUej,  Holm 
Wood,  westbniy-npon-TrTin,  Hon.  See. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

BATma  NvBSumnii'i  Oubbjibovihs  (Ji.  F.  GF.V— We  believe  thet  they 
■n  not  nteible.  You  wUl  And  aU  -w  hrnn  to  mj  on  the  fobjeet  hi  our 
No.699,9H9l88. 

Bombs  von  Makubx  (T,  IF.).— The  iieehev  tbej  eve  need  tbe  better.  Bant 
bones  are  not  eo  fertiUeing,  they  then  ere  merely  phosphate  tad  earbonat*  of 
Ibne.    Babb&t's  dnqg  is  a  powerf al  manure. 

Gjupb  Qbowixo  (C.  de  H.).— We  oannot  hkfonn  yoa  whether  a  dxawhig 
ean  be  had,  bat  ve  shall  publish  farther  partloolars. 

CucuMBsit  HonsB  (J.  B.).— We  do  not  know  a  book  devoted  to  the  eabjeet. 
Keane's  "Indoor  (Hxdenlng/*  whleh  yoa  can  hare  poet  free  for  twenty 
postage  stamps,  gives  dfareotiont  for  the  hoose  management  weekly. 

EnoiLTPTUB  OLOBOsns  (W,  O.  Jf.).— We  neyer  heard  of  this,  it  in'probably 
a  mistake  for  B.  globolas.  We  have  no  oonreetionB  to  offer  on  the  planthig 
of  your  bed. 

List  or  Ooosnio  Apflbs  (A.  B.  6F.).— We  think  we  did  not  reeommend 
those  ycm  mme.  The  foUowiog  are  ezeellent,  and  are  named  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  leady  fornsei^Keiwlek  OodBn,  Bedtordahire  BoondUng,  AI- 
Iriston,  and  Poaelow's  Seedling. 

Feos  wotL  fSrikWDMXMiLady  <7.).— The  headiest  Tsriety  is  the  Brown  Torkey, 
but  as  yoar  garden  is  favoombly  siioated  in  Sossex  yoa  may  also  plant 
Brown  Isehia. 

Soil  roB  BHODonnmBoim  (J.  IF.).— See  notes  in  to-day's  JoaxnaL 

Plah*  OoiiUOTos  (IT.  H.).— When  yoa  have  aeqaired  a  knowledge  of 
1)otany,  and  a  knowledge  of  an  the  plants  at  present  Introdaeed,  yoa  ooald 
apply  to  Messrs.  Yeitbh  &  Sons  and  others  who  oeeasionally  employ  ool- 
laAarn.    We  ean  giro  yoo  no  Information. 

PLXxriKa  Vlowkb  Oabi>xk  (J.  OameU).—^^  never  nndertake  to  speeift^ 
the  plants  for  the  beds,  we  only  oritielse  any  proposed  planting.  We  shul 
he  obliged  by  a  note  on  ripening  the  Beoir^  IMal  Pear. 

MAKore  ytxim  BoBsn  (A  O^mtani  BMukr).— We  do  not  advise  yon  to 
niz  road  aerapti^  with  year  "  loose,  light,  fHaUe  soil."  If  yon  ean  obtain 
some  elayeF  txmm  to  mix  with  it  that  would  be  of  great  advantage.  It  woold 
be  of  no  ase  to  pave  the  border  onless  yoa  conerete  it  at  the  same 
roots  would  go  throngh  between  the  stones  or  whatever  matezial 
To  every  ten  eartloads  of  your  soil  add  one  of  rich  deoayed  manore  and 
2  ewt.  of  erashed  bones.  Two  feet  6  inehef  will  be  deep  enough  for  the 
border,  bot  yon  ought  to  have  9  inehee  or  a  foot  of  briokbeis  or  some  other 
drainage  at  the  bottom.  Barbarossa  (Ghns  Guillannke)  and  Calabrian  Balshi 
will  not  do  for  a  eool  hoose;  substitute  Black  Prince  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water for  them. 

T&XAnmrr  of  Suchabis  im azomioa  ( JdMi).— When  your  plant  goes  oat 
of  flower  place  it  at  the  eool  end  of  the  house  and  keep  it  moderately  dry 
until  the  end  of  April  or  first  week  In  May.  At  that  time  your  stove  will  be 
at  leaet  66°  at  night.  Ton  should  then  pot  the  plant  if  it  requires  repottiog, 
and  water  freely.  A  short  artiole  on  the  foliage  plants  mey  appear  fai  a  f ew 
weeks. 

STABxna  OALAmruxs  (Miu  IToffc).— Bepoi  them  the  early  part  of  next 
month,  naing  a  eompost  of  three  parts  turfy  loan,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a 
half  part  eaeh  of  old  cow  dung  and  silver  sand,  with  good  drainage, bringing 
them  into  a  moist  state  at  the  roots,  and  gradually,  as  they  advanee  in 
growth,  sprinkling  overhead  frequently,  and  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  n- 
qoired.  When  in  free  growth  they  require  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and 
Bqold  manure  twice  a-week.    They  saeeeed  admirably  in  a  stove. 

Sowme  Pbihulas,  CnnsiUBiAS,  Axn>  Oalcbolabias  (Iilein).->-For  autumn 
and  winter  flowering,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  may  be  sown  in  a  gentle  heat 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  April,  the  seedlings  being 
potted-«it  singly  in  6-inoh  pots  when  they  show  the  first  roogh  leaf,  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  In  a  heated  house  or  frame,  and  shaded  from  sun  until 
established,  and  in  Tune  remove  to  a  eold  frame,  in  whioh  they  should  be 
grown  through  the  summer  with  plenty  of  air  and  slight  shade  from  bright 
son,  removing  to  a  greenhouse  in  September.  They  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pota  as  required.  Oaloeolaria  seed-  ehould  be  sown  the  first  fortnight 
of  July  in  a  pan  plaoed  in  a  oold^plaee  and  shaded  from  sun,  pricking-off  the 


seedlings  in  pans  an  inoh  apart  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
potting-oif  smgly  in  8-inch  pots  before  they  become  crowded  in  the  pans, 
and  removing  to  a  light  airy  position  and  cool,  but  safe  from  frost,  in  October, 


oat  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favooxabla.  Place  eome  sand  roand  the  roots. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  roots  in  the  gioond  all  the  winter  if  you  have  a  dry 
sub  soil.    Hardy  perennials  may  be  divided  this  month  and  next. 

Bspovmia  Fbbxb  IF.  IF.).— The  most  solteUe  time  is  dating  Mareh 
whan  they  conunenee  growing. 

SBTXZNe  Avcuba  Flowbbs  {8.  U,  IF.).— Take  a  male  plant  and  plaoe  it 
near  the  female;  bnt  if  the  plants  are  not  in  pots,  at  even  if  they  are,  coSleot 
fthe  pollen  of  the  male  plants,  and  only  when  dry,  and  apply  to  the  female 
flowers  with  a  camel's-hair  brush;  but  if  not  in  flower  at  the  same  tim»— the 
male  usually  flowering  earliest— eoUeet  the  pc^en  on  sheets  of  olean  white 
paper  and  keep  in  a  dry  eool  place  until  the  female  plante  have  the  flowers 
folly  open,  and  apply  the  p<dlen,  which  will  adhere  to  the  eamel's-halr  pencU, 
drawing  the  brash  aeroes  the  flowers. 

BiOToirs  BoTS  {W.  &).— <Ht  a  summons  for  some  of  them  to  appear  beftte 
a  magistrate. 

TBARBPLABrnia  a  Laboib  Hollt  (F.  F.  DitttoJi).— Provided  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  lifting  with  a  good  root  and  a  good  ball,  as  there  may  be  from 
loftimneff^  of  soO  and  proximity  to  large  trees,  we  see  no  objection  to  its  lifting 
safely,  being  careful  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible;  to  water  carefully, 
not  soddening  the  soil,  but  keeping  moist,  and  securing  against  winds,  cut- 
thigwln  the  head  considerably  at  planthig,  whioh  wIU  afford  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  head  Into  good  shape.  If  not  out  it  is  likely  the  tree  will  have 
many  of  the  branches  die  back,  or  from  poor  growth  have  a  miserable  appear- 
ance for  a  number  of  years,  even  if  it  reoover  from  the  removal.  Select  for 
the  operation  moist  vreather  during  the  early  part  of  April,  just  when  eom- 
menoing  growth. 

Caxbujas  fob  Back  Wall  of  Yihbby  (IF.  A.  JB.).— ClamelUas  planted 
in  a  vinery  started  the  first  fortnight  of  February  would  suooeed,  but  they 
would  flower  in  early  autumn.  Unices  the  plants  are  a  good  size  to  com- 
mence it  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  they  would  hare  grown  to  make 
"  a  show "  of  much  consequence.  They  would  not  be  efleotive  for  half  a 
dosen  years.  A  few  good  kinds  are— Bonomiana,  Gonntees  of  Derby,  Gon- 
spicua,  Tfet^^ftH^tiA,  Mathotiana  alba,  Betieolata  floae-pleno,  Monarch,  Valte* 
varedo,  and  Mrs.  Oope. 

PLAHTiNa  BHODonxxDBOHS  {Idem).— Viom  now  up  to  and  including  April 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  these,  but  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better,  mild 
weather  behig  chosen. 

GULTUBI  OF  BbITTZIA  aBACILIS  AND  SpIBEA  JAPOKICA  (S.  L,  £r.).— Both 

ought  to  be  potted  and  introduced  to  the  greenhouse  in  Jenuary ,  eff  orAng  them 
a  light  atay  poaitbm.  They  should  be  watered  moderately  until  in  free  growth, 
and  then  eopiouely,  the  Spinaas  requiring  a  Tciy  abundant  supply  after  the 
spikes  rise,  and  they  are  aided  by  weak  liquid  manure  at  that  time.  After 
flowering  the  Deutzias  should  be  placed  outdoors  In  an  open  situation,  and 
be  well  supplied  with  water  during  summer,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  ashes. 
When  the  leares  fall  repot  the  plants,  removing  a  great  put  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repot  in  the  same  or  a  slightly  inoreeeed  size  of  pot,  and  plunge  in  ashee 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  introducing  a  part  of  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse 
in  January,  and  another  batch  a  month  later.  The  Spiroas  after  flowering 
to  be  planted  outdoors  in  good  rich  soil,  and  well  watered  during  dry  weather. 
After  they  die  down  in  antumn  take  them  up  and  pot,  plunging  oyer  the  rim  of 
the  pots  in  ashes,  and  introdndng  to  the  greenhouse  hi  January  and  February. 
Tarty  k>«m,  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  well-deoayed  manure,  wlU  grow 
them  welL 

Gbbamiuh  Lbatbs  Spostbo  (G.  H.).— The  leayes  are  spotted,  bat  not  ' 
badly.    It  arisee  from  too  dose,  eold,  and  damp  an  atmonihere.    Keep  drier 
and  warmer,  admitting  air  freely,  and  with  brighter  and  warmer  weather  the 
plants  will  come  all  righi  _    ^.         ,   .         ^  . 

OiKBBABiAS  (John  Loiofey).— The  Cineraria  flower  buds  you  sent  us  are  not 
as  yoa  apprehend,  *'  blind,"  but  wiU  in  dae  coarse  flower,  they  being  mnoh 
too  backward  to  do  so  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Assign  thsm  a  light  and 
airy  position  in  a  greenhoase,  ther  appearing  to  be  drawn  and  weak. 

Skoxt-dibtbiot  Flowxb  Bobpbb  (IF.  J,  raylor).— The  arrangement  is 
good,  and  the  plants  will  snswer  tolerably  well.  Had  we  to  contend  with 
your  murky  atmosphere  we  should  rather  depend  upon  foliage  than  blossom » 
planting  hi  a  rery  open  ffcitty  soil  to  afford  a  free  passage  for  superfluous 
water  in  order  that  no  harm  shonld  arise  from  the  frequent  syringing  which 
is  really  requisite  to  keep  thefolisge  healths  and  dear,  and  the  odoars  bright. 
If  this  is  oone  legulariy,  ssy  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  the  deposit  of  soot~ 
carbon— upon  the  foliage  is  wisshed  down  to  the  roots,  and  a  foul  pest  is  tha« 
conyeried  Into  nutriment.  The  crimson-  leayed  Lredne  Llndeni  would  answer 
well  as  a  substitute  for  the  Geranium.  Antennaria  tomentosa  forms  a  neat 
edging  of  silvery  grey;  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  spreads  quickly.  Leaoo- 
phyton  Brownii  and  SantoUna  ineana  are  also  ohoiee  grej-leaved  plants  with 
elagant  minute  foliage  Mad  a  dense  compact  habit  of  growth.  Mesembry- 
anthemnm  eordifolium  variegatnm,  a  succulent  with  pale  yellow-margined 
leaves  and  dense-spxeadlng  decumbent  growth,  and  the  two  pretty  little  golden 
varieties  of  Arabis— A.  lueida  variegata  and  A.  albida  variegata,  would  also 
answer  vrdl.    Both  of  the  latter  are  quite  hardy. 

Naxbs  of  Fbuxts  (IF.  G.).— The  Fear  is  UvedaWs  St.  Germain,  and  is 
used  for  stewhig;  4,  Bdnette  de  Oanada;  6,  CUiygate  Pearmaln;  6,  Golden 
Noble. 


POULTRY,   BEE,   ABD   PKJEOIT   OHEOinOLE. 


shifting  into  larger  pots  as  required. 
Tbbathbht  of  Liuss  ctiT  OF  DooBB  (F.  M.  9.).— You  may  plant  them 


THE  SALE  SYSTEM  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
This  present  temporary  loll  of  poultry  and  Pigeon  sho-sm, 
while  the  hreeding  season  is  going  on,  seems  the  opportunity 
for  fanciers  of  every  kind  to  give  any  hints  to  committees  and 
managers  of  exhibitions  that  they  think  advisable  for  the  better 
oondactiog  of  Uieir  meetings.  There  are  many  schednles  of 
shows  which  need  entirely  remodelling,  especially  of  agricultural 
exhibitions,  for  there  the  officers  are  often  cattle  people,  who  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  most  advisable  to  give  a  class  for 
Brahmas  or  Polish.  Now,  the  fanciers  and  amatenrs  of  the 
districts  of  their  own  meetings  generally  know  the  strong  points 
of  their  coanty,  and  th^y  shonld  try  to  get  their  old-fashioned 
schedules,  whioh  are  behind  the  time,  remodelled  and  made  to 
suit  more  the  existing  wants  of  the  times.  They  can  do  this, 
much  better  among  wemselves  than  by  having  f  eoourse  to  the 
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papers  on  ponltry ;  for  even  could  the  YarioQB  organs  give  space 
for  Bach  correspondence,  which  if  at  all  taken  up  in  the  way  it 
shoald  be  woald  be  immense,  the  local  oommitfees  of  agri- 
cnltnral  shows,  which  are  after  all  the  greatest  delinqaents  in 
beiog  behind  the  times,  would  many  of  them  not  see  snch 
hints,  and  if  they  did  be  probably  unwilling  to  act  by  them. 

Not  only  in  the  matter  of  classification  should  the  fanciers 
of  the  district  where  the  yarious  shows  are  held  work  for  this 
OAuse,  bnt  to  obtain  the  latest  and  best  new  rales  and  regnla- 
tfous.  Some  societies  pnt  out  their  old  roles  year  after  year, 
and  wonder  why  their  entries  dwindle,  and  that  **  there  ain't  so 
many  cocks  and  hens  as  last  time ; "  utterly  ignorant  that  sow 
fanciers  want  double  baskets,  lower  entry  fees,  the  names  of  the 
jnJges,  early  despatch  of  catalogues,  &o.  These  matters,  then, 
we  leave  more  to  the  various  agricultural  meetings'  poultry 
friends ;  but  there  is  a  point  which  requires  a  more  general  re- 
form, for  more  than  half  the  existing  shows  fail  in  this  respect, 
and  so  we  venture  ourselves  to  calf  the  notice  of  managers  of 
exhibitions  to  it.  We  allude  to  the  present  saJe  system  of  birds 
at  the  catalogue  prices. 

We  should  think  almost  the  youngest  fancier  must  have  expe- 
rienced some  trouble  in  this  line.  We  know  we  have  ourselves 
over  and  over  again,  and  so  have  dozens  of  our  friends.  Those 
shows  which  have  auctions  we  say  nothiog  of;  theirs  is  as  sttis- 
fsctory  an  arrangement  as  can  be  made,  and  we  only  en  pastant 
recommend  some  of  them  for  their  fund's  sake  to  put  up  as  well 
all  the  highly  commended  pens  which  are  not  entered  above  £2 
or  £3.  If  once  they  have  the  expense  of  an  auction  they  may  as 
well  do  this,  and  it  would  not  take  much  more  time  and  might 
bring  in  more  grist  to  the  mil).  Few  exhibitions,  however,  are 
large  enough  to  afford  or  make  it  worth  their  while  to  sell,  or 
rather  put  up  their  birds  to  auction,  and  it  is  of  them  we  write. 

There  are  two  or  three  plans  at  present  in  practice— namely, 
for  the  first  comer  at  the  appointed  time  of  sales  to  have  the  pen 
he  wants ;  or  by  tender;  or  again,  by  the  highest  bid  made  *t 
one  and  the  same  time  having  the  birds.  Against  the  first 
svstem  we  cannot  say  too  much.  We  have  seen  a  dozen  people 
all  clamouring  for  a  bird,  and  all  declaring  they  were  the  first- 
comers  ;  or  we  have  seen  people  stand  for  hours  at  the  door,  snd 
then  be  told,  after  all  the  waiting,  that  the  bird  is  sold.  Who 
the  purchaser  is,  history  telleth  not ;  but  those  naughty  little 
birds  will  whisper,  "  Committeemen."  The  second  plan,  that 
of  tender,  is  in  many  ways  satisfactory  and  good.  They  tried 
it  at  Oxford  last  season,  as  have  other  shows,  and  we  hear 
they  found  it  to  work  successfally  and  satisfactorily ;  but  it  has 
one  great  drawback— namely,  the  office  has  to  be  open  three 
or  four  hours  to  receive  the  tenders;  and  by  the  time  the 
highest  are  declared  many  of  the  exhibitors  from  a  distance 
have  had  to  leave,  and  do  so  ignorant  as  to  whether  they  have 
secured  the  bird  or  birds ;  ana  very  possibly,  had  they  known 
one  way  or  the  other  before  leaving,  they  would  have  bought 
other  specimen B  in  the  event  of  not  having  obtained  what  they 
wanted  by  their  tender.  Over  and  over  again  it  happens  that 
there  are  some  two  or  three  pens  in  a  show  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price.  Bveryone  wants  them,  and  a  rush  is  made  for  the  bar- 
gains ;  and  it  is  very  tiresome  and  awkward  for  the  committee, 
where  this  old  system  of  first-oomers  being  first  served,  to  know 
who  is  really  entitled  to  the  pen.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
exdtement  and  eagerness  of  a  dozen  exhibitors  to  get  some 
Spanish  at  Oxford  in  1674 ;  and  whether  the  first-comer  had  the 
reu  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  all  we  do  know  is  that  every 
Spanish  breeder  for  the  rest  of  the  day  declared  that  they  ought 
to  have  had  the  bargain. 

Well,  now,  we  should  fry  and  put  a  stop  to  this;  and  we 
believe,  for  the  average  run  of  shows,  the  third  of  the  three 
plans  we  named  would  best  answer  all  ends— that  of  letting  the 
highest  bidder  have  the  bird.  We  do  not  mean  the  highest  bid 
in  the  day,  but  the  highest  made  at  the  one  and  the  same  time. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  pen  was  in  at  60f.,  and  A,  B,  0,  and  D 
wanted  it.  If,  when  the  office  opened  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  higheet  bidder  of  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  had  the  pen  no  one  could 
grumble.    This  must,  however,  be  stated  as  to  take  place  in  the 

Srinted  rules,  or  the  results  would  be  worse  than  ever.  We  be- 
eve  this  plan  would  find  favour  with  most  people,  and  it  would 
at  any  rate  prevent  the  needless  waste  of  two  or  three  hours 
at  the  secretary's  door  for  the  office  to  open,  as  so  often  takes 
place,  and  sometimes  too  without  any  good.  It  would  also  lessen 
the  troubles  of  the  secretary;  and  above  all,  everyone  would 
surely  feel  satisfied  when  they  knew  that  at  least  the  highest 
sum  obtained  the  bargain.  We  venture  to  suggest  this  to  com- 
mittees as  a  new  rule  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  some  such 
one,  and  who  are  now  framing  their  schedules  anew,  believing 
that  while  exhibitors  and  fanciers  will  welcome  it,  managers 
will  find  that  by  it  much  annoyance  and  trouble  is  taken  off 
their  shoulders.— W. 


THE  JACOBIN. 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  write  another  word  on  this 
subject.    The  vast  majority  of  fanciezB  are  agreed  in  accepting 


Mr.  Fulton's  description  of  the  bird  in  his  new  work,  and  Mr. 
Ludlow's  admirable  portraits  in  the  same  work,  as  their  stan- 
dards ;  the  minority  have  used  their  proper  privilege  of  stating 
their  views :  here  matters  naturally  end.  A  minority  has  in 
England  on  all  subjects  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  but  no 
power  unless  they  are  able  in  time  to  become  the  majority. 

Bat  as  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  challenged  my  statement  in 
regard  to  another  bird— the  Turbit,  I  feel  I  must  "  bring  him  to 
book."  All  the  works  on  fancier  Pigeons  are  before  me  as  I 
write.  Moore,  ▲.n.  1735,  states  that  the  Turbit  "  has  a  round 
button  head,"  but  no  word  about  a  crest  shell  or  pointed.  The 
"  Treatise,"  a.d.  1765,  sUtes  the  Turbit  "  should  have  a  round 
button  head ;"  and  in  the  portrait  of  that  Pigeon,  the  first  ever 
known  to  have  been  nutde,  shews  the  bird  with  round  head 
indeed,  but  not  an  atom  of  crest.  The  work  by  Oirton  aj>,  (ac- 
cording to  the  British  Museum  authorities)  1800,  gives  the  same 
account  and  a  picture  equally  minus  a  crest,  fiaton's  work, 
▲.D.  1858,  with  notes  by  Brent,  states  "  They  are  usually  smooth- 
crowned,  though  some  are  point-headed,  and  others  have  tole- 
rable hoods."  That  the  first  was  the  rule  is  shown  by  the  portrait 
in  the  same  work  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  who  certainly  knew 
the  Pigeon  of  his  day  better  than  any  man,  which  is  without 
any  crest  Whatever.  Then  comes  Mr.  Brent's  own  work,  pub- 
lished in  1860 1  think,  with  second  apd  third  editions  reaching 
to  this  time,  and  the  portrait  in  this  book  also  is  minus  any 
crest.  In  the  letterpress  Mr.  Brent  states.  "  Some  Turbits  are 
point-headed,  others  are  turned-crowned,  out  one  is  considered 
as  good  as  the  other,  though  I  regard  the  smooth  head  as  the 
original."  Next  we  oome  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  *'  Pigeons,"  pub- 
lished in  1868,  where  for  the  first  tfine  the  Turbit  is  pietured 
with  a  point  head,  and  a  great  improvement  I  think  it  is.  Then 
follows  the  Birmingham  Oolumbsdrian  portrait  in  this  Journal  of 
April  6th,  1671,  wUh  point  crest,  and  then  Mr.  Fulton's  with 
same  and  shelL 

I  distinctly  remember  in  about  1840  seeing  Turbits  plain- 
headed,  then  afterwards  shell,  then  point  Thus  improvements 
were  nrogressive  in  this  bird  as  in  the  Jacobin,  in  which,  thanks 
greatly  to  Mr.  Esquilant,  the  rose  and  mane  have  become 
established,  other  fanciers  assisting.  Progressive,  gradual,  weU- 
oonsidered  improvements  there  should  be. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Weir  should  have  thought  any  word 
of  mine  unoourteous,  and  certainly  any  reference  to  old  men 
could  not  apply  to  him.  There  are  writers  whom  I  should  never 
think  of  answering,  but  Mr.  Weir  is  one  of  a  different  atamp, 
and  deserves  what  i  am  happy  to  give  in  hiM  case— a  reply.  I 
have  iust  been  looking  at  Mr.  Weir's  beautiful "  headot  Jaoo^ 
bins,''^  the  uneoloured  one  in  "  Pigeons,"  and  admire  it  much, 
and  he  givea  almost  as  good  a  mane  as  could  be  desired.— Wilt- 

SHIBB  BXCTOB. 

PULLET  EQa-BOUKD-SPANISH   OOOK'S   FAOE 
BPOTTED-POULTRT  DIET. 

I  HAvu  a  fine  Buff  Cochin  pullet  that  tumbles  about  in  a 
remarkable  manner  which  I  took  to  be  leg-weakness,  but  in  the 
Journal  of  the  27th  I  found  an  answer  which  just  suited  my 
case.   I  immediately  inserted  a  feather  dipped  in  oastor  oil,  also 

fave  the  pullet  a  good  dose,  but  with  no  good  result  Next  day 
drenched  her  with  oil  in  the  egg-passage,  besides  giving  her  a 
large  tablespoonf  al  to  drink.  I  inserted  my  finger,  and  certainly 
felt  the  effg  apparently  covered  with  a  sort  of  envelope.  I  can 
also  feel  it  outside.  I  feed  her  on  bread  and  milk.  She  is  in  per- 
fect health,  eats,  drinks,  and  looks  well.  I  should  like  to  save 
her,  what  must  I  now  do  ?  She  has  been  a  fortnight  in  the  state 
described. 

What  is  the  care  for  canker  ?  I  have  a  Spanish  cock  having 
a  rustv  spot  eating  its  way  into  the  white  earlobe. 

Will  you  also  give  me  your  ophiion  on  this  ?  I  have  Ooohins, 
Dorkings,  and  other  fowls  in  enclosed  good  runs,  well  housed  at 
night,  fed  each  morning  with  hot  food  consisting  of  refuse  from 
a  gentleman's  kitchen  ooiled  up  and  thickened  with  bran ;  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  best  oats  whole ;  on  each  oocaaion  as 
much  as  the  fowls  can  eat  They  are  from  eight  months  to  three 
year  sold,  and  in  number  about  thirty,  but  produce  no  eggs. 

— W.  BliACKSTOCK. 

[You  must  continue  the  application  of  the  oUed  feather.  It 
must  succeed ;  we  have  never  known  it  fi^.  We  do  not  advise 
you  to  touch  the  egg.  The  shell  before  it  is  laid  and  oomes  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  is  very  delicate,  and  if  broken  in 
the  passaffe  generally  makes  a  fatal  case.  It  is  then  rarely  laid ; 
and  if  it  is,  the  broken  shell  lacerates  the  delicate  membrane 
throuffh  which  it  passes.    You  need  give  no  oil  internally. 

If  the  Spanish  cock  is  with  hens  remove  him  till  the  spots 
have  disappeared,  or  the  hens  will  eat  his  face.  Wipe  the  spots 
very  dry  and  then  dust  them  with  powdered  alum.  If  the  face 
bleeds  you  must  treat  it  with  citrine  ointment 

We  do  not  like  your  dietary.  Feed  in  the  morning  on  slaked 
barleymeal  or  ground  oats.  At  midday  give  the  household 
scraps ;  if  they  run  short  eke  out  with  barley  or  maiae.  No 
oats  whole;  fowls  do  not  Uke  them,  and  bran  Is  the  wont  food 
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yoa  oan  give.  Give  an  eveniog  meal  same  as  momiDg.  Ton  will 
then  have  eggs.— Eds.] 


KENDAL  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES 

SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  Ac. 

This  was  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  inst.,  when  the 
following  awards  were  made  hy  the  Judges  :— 

Hninea  Cit{ouTtil.-l.  J,  WalJiftr.  a.  Mrs.  T.  W.  L.  Hind,  a,  L.  PHltSn^ton. 
^SiltferQrfv.—:i.J,WMMt^i.  a,W.  W.  HuuL*d(ri'.  S<  Hon.  Mrs.  Ht>ir|^r[]^  BH\FtMA 
FoQTB*ii.— CcwJt.— Cap,  T.  F.  AniilelL  2,  J.  F.  SmiUi.  3  bnii  5,  M.  Raiii^  .  4, 
F.  E.  Gibioa.    v^.C,  A4rDar<    J7^n.-l,  NawnhnEu  4  M»xid>r.    s,  j    F.  Siaiith. 

apd  A,  J*  W jOb^r^  fl,  G.  H.  Pronto  r.  1 1^,  J.  t!fl  lt«l  L  i£c  ft  -1 ,  J .  Walker.  B .  H. 
ToiDliitHni.  S.  J.  O.  RiiTff.  r^,  J.  Hin#,  Q,  H,  Pfoetoi-.  J.  CslLaIL  J«if  r^^^»«r 
tTflrtrfy.— roc«f»— 1,  H.  Lac  J-.  B,  H  Tamliueaii.  a.  J,  Bonfch  jgTfjti.-L  J. 
WalMer.  I,  O.  Blood wdrtb.  fl,  J.  F*  Clnrkion.  vhn,  R,  J.  Wood,  Oim».— 
BUick-bfioiUti  QT  </tk€r  EitU.—Ci>ik.—l  Hnd  9,  J.  R,  E^Latcbor.  8.  W-  A  H. 
AdmniB.  CJoefcrrft— Cuji,  a  Mqt'li««i.  S,  T.  Baff^eai.  &,  J.  PenmltiEttcin.  4,  R. 
B.  HndaoD.  Ann^  rtif  je/if.— tJtJcfc.— I,  K.  HftWktnv.  %  J.  Q,  Fletchor*  3,  D. 
BtiTlev,  <,  J.  NflJioD.  trhe,  H.  A.  Cl*rt.  UtTt.—i.  V^  W.  Bnerltv.  ^,  J,  Cook, 
a,  E.  Witjwnod,  i.  J.  R.  FJotoher.  BtnckrbrPtitUii  or  otfimr  ^f da. —Cup,  S. 
Wfltthdwg  2.  W,  UJifffin-  fjp  E.  Ajkroyd.  4,  W.  ChftBibett.  SpiNiiiii.-/?Mcfc. 
— 1.  H.  BeMoc.  2,  J.  L^etninir,  3,  U,  E.Kir.  UAHjivttGun.—Ootd^nftp'in'ifed. 
—Gup  KDd  a,  G,  A  J.  Ptiekwortli.  p,  J.  BaofcJcT.  f»%c,  T,  Defln.  sfFw- 
#|«!fii(fiert— I,  A.  BLiriini^.  9  and  3,  J.  FJeidjn?,  <30iWf if  ufjiisii^^c?,-  ^ ,  '  r  i  o. 
a,aJSJ,  Duokworib.    g.J.Gilmour.    fffJt*'rjj#n<ri|rfr(,-l.R.  W.  l:  8. 

B.  B*ldoii.    B,  J.  Anhwihrth,    liiftt^ic,—^.  H.  Beldon,    9,  R.  L    <} .  A. 

Ti-lQk«iL    Akt  ot!i»r  VAhiBTV.— 1,  A,  &  W.  U.SjLvflBtftr  (Qoldeu  }    .  41  J, 

H.  A„  €Jfcrk,  t,  a.  B«Idon.  vKc^  Q.  WcK»di  [CnJTfl-Ca^arBK  H.  l;i)^in>ion 
tBmuluiiJv  W.  Jukion  (UraT^n).  K£.i.Li?<a  CL^nmi.-^Coik  Qf  Hen  or  Drake 
«iul  DueK-^t  Q.  GftrlmeL  B,  titw.  T.  Pjc.  1.  J.  CattmL  i.  B.  Yi^rdle^  r».  lUra. 
T.  W,  T,  Hind,  rftr,  W.  Bad^Rt  C^iffe  nftJ  Hfn  or  Drake  and  D*iek—l,  O. 
Cftrlmel,  a*  J,  P- Niclitjlstm.  S,  H.  Yardl.-y*  1  MdS,  H  L.  Oflniett.  the,!), 
Gibion,  A.  CroetbwAltp.  U.  Dt«4in.  Ciaue  B^mt^m^.— j3^af4-f^i?oiIf4i  an^  of>l9r 
/?*frfir-<oc*.-l,  Mrs  J.  iVinskili.  %3,  R.  FJetolier  B,  W.  F.  A^.n^.  *  E. 
Browulie,  ifen.— Cnp.  H.  BrAithwiiit«>.  i,  J.  R,  FUUb«J-.  BtH.J'  '  on. 
i,  W.  F.  Addlg*    jfitjf  iftke/  pariftff—Caek-.^C-apt  J.  Bi^rlDV.     v^  Lin 

«nd  GUI.    a.  G^  Cowilhurd.    it  J.  Cnok,    /f^n.— 1,  EL  BrownB^^   -i.  ill. 

8.  G.  Conllhftrd,  *,  J.  R,  F1MjIi«i**  BAirrAKH,  ornJCtt  this  QkMk.—iJkicli!:,— 
Cop,  W.  H.  SbBc1i1«t<in.  a,  J.  Walker,  d,  €.  &  J.  lIlinBWDrlli,  .Jnv  oMiCT" 
var(<  (v.— I.E.B.aniilh.    a.H.  Beldon.    9, J. Walker. 

Gkeii.— 1,  J.  WiLlkQT.  »,  T.  W.  L.  HI  ml,  Ti'rtKETB.— I.  W.  Wjkca.  B,  J. 
Walker.  DucRL— iloueit.— 1  and  B.  J.  Walker.  3,  J.  Braakw«^1K  Jyk»burjf.^ 
Cup  and  9j  J.  WkBt<r.    I,  W.  WalUoif.    Jtiv  Vftrietw.—l  and  3,  J.  Walker.    B, BL 

Special  Puzva  roa  Locii.  HtHiTHTDRs.— Mr,  R.  H,  Wllflon'a  P^ecs  fnf  PUte 
for  th«  b^it  P«D  ia  Local  Claiats  was  awardc  d  to  T .  J.  Q  arn  safi .  IVub  k  i  s  o  !?  .— 
C^'ilcJf«|ru.-Cnp^  HOEU  Mri.  Howard,  Sand  &.  Mrs.  T.  W,  Lr  Blti^t  BkmijIA 
PouTttiB.— CAnrAffitf.— U  P.  Carimfll.  H,  ti.  CarEf-r.  S,  J.  sjome^vfilU  ck.r  kik- 
CmnA^U  T.  J*  Harriaon.  a.  G,  R-  Canind.  3,  R.  Corniliwaite,  rT^sin.— 
Ooekettt.—Cap,  J.  W.  4  T  Parker,  a*  H-  Leiffb^tiB.  3,  J.  0.  FarkoT.  raUrt,— 
Cafc  H.  L  Mindeop.    S,  H.  Lflijrbron.    3,  J  ~  ~  " 

H.  li»](fIltoD.  B,  Robin^n  A  Br^jElnmitp 


CAi^^iM.— U3.  and  &,  G,  R.  Kay.    Hitiitiraous  — 1,  T.  Buart.    3,  J 
J.  B.  Maan.    DPEjuti.^Ciip.  E.  Gartinel.    B,  R.  S,  fViUtifln.   a.  Mr 
BiJfTAMB.— 1,  Pmltb  &  Darl?.    B  and  3.  R,  BraltbwaU^, 
.  Ptnioiii.— CarTf«rr.--l  and  B,  J.   Walker,     Pfjuferi  or   Gropjierj.— 1, 


ByfifcTl.  B,  J.  &  W.  Towersoa.  Atitieerpg.-},  J.  staolef.  %  H.  Yardlfty. 
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BYEWAYS  OP  EXPERIENCE  IN  MANAGING 
BEES. 

A  suooisTXD  plan  for  secnring  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
honey  which  recently  appeared  in  the  American  "  Bee-keeper's 
Magazine,"  recalls  certain  experiences  of  my  own  in  past  years, 
which  in  a  measure  support  tne  plan  and  induce  me  to  scribble 
off  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  subject. 

"  The  plan  is  simply  to  keep  a  very  strong  stock  queenless 
during  the  period  of  the  greatest  flow  of  honey." 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rivalry  going  on  in 
every  prosperous  hive  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  between  the  queen  bee  and  the  common  worker  bees  as  to 
which  of  them  shaU  be  the  first  to  occupy  any  vacant  cells  that 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  hive.  For  a  time— I  may  say  at  different 
timea— during  the  summer,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  together,  the 
queen  has  it  all  her  own  way— that  is,  when  there  is  no  honey 
in  the  flowers  above  the  daily  wants  of  the  community ;  then 
the  queen  bee  fills  everv  available  cell  with  eggs,  and  the  whole 
energy  of  the  hive  is  devoted  to  rearing  young  bees.  But  no 
sooner  is  there  a  superabundance  of  honey  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  than  a  change  comes  over  the  '*  spirit  of  their  dream." 
The  young,  it  is  true,  are  not  neglected ;  but  every  bee  that  can 
be  spared  for  the  work  rushes  off  in  frantic  haste  to  make  the 
most  of  the  golden  harvest  which  lies  secreted  in  the  million 
flowers  around,  and  every  cell  that  can  be  laid  hold  of  is  quickly 
filled  with  the  precious  nectar.  It  is  at  this  time  Uie  rivalry  i 
have  alluded  to  takes  place  between  the  queen  and  her  subjects. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  heat  of  the  hive  at  this 
busy  time  developes  and  quickens  the  natuntl  functions  of  the 
queen.  Then  it  is  she  lays  sometimes  many  thousand  eggs  in 
a  single  day,  and  her  impulse  is  to  find  a  home  for  every  egg  in 
a  suitable  cell.  I  have  even  seen  her  at  such  times,  when  none 
are  to  be  found  empty,  sit  disconsolate  on  the  edge  of  a  comb 
and.  lay  her  eggs  at  random,  only  to  be  devoured  by  the  atten- 
dant bees. 


Equally  troubled  in  their  different  wav  at  such  times  are  the 
worker  bees  themselves.  The  sudden  influx  of  honev  which 
follows  upon  a  favourable  change  of  weather  at  the  favoured 
moments,  few  and  far  between,  which  our  fitful  climate  gives 
us,  often  finds  the  hive  totally  unprepared  to  ffamer  with  effi- 
ciency the  precious  harvest  Every  cell  is  full  of  young  bees, 
and  the  queen  in  roaming  about  watching  her  opportuniiy  to 
re-occupy  the  cells  as  fast  as  they  are  untenanted  by  the  exit  of 
the  adult  young.  At  night  time  she  is  mistress  of  the  situation, 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  enforced  cessation  from  honey-gather- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that,  however  fast  the  bees  make  fresh 
comb  in  supers  or  elsewhere,  there  are  times  not  seldom  occur- 
ring when  a  heavy  loss  in  honey  is  sustained  owing  to  the  great 
fertility  of  the  queen,  which  prompts  her  to  anticipate  the  workers 
and  overfill  the  cells  with  brood. 

The  question  arises— it  has  often  suggested  itself  to  my  own 
mind— Can  we  in  any  way  meet  this  difficulty  and  check  the 

Eroceedings  of  the  queen,  so  as  to  give  f uU  opportunity  to  the 
ees  ?  I  believe  this  can  be  done,  and  there  are  sevexm  ways 
of  compassing  this  desirable  object.  One  way  is  that  which  I 
have  referred  to  above  in  language  quoted  from  an  American 
source.  My  own  experience  as  a  bee-keeper  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  removal  of  a  queen  from  a  vigorous  hive  at  the  com- 
mencement of  good  honev-gathering  weather  will  usually  be 
followed,  if  the  thing  be  well  managed,  by  a  marked  and  unusual 
increase  in  the  harvest  of  honey  as  compared  with  other  hives 
in  the  same  apiary  not  so  treated,  even  though  they  may  be 
more  populous  and  strong. 

Bcaroeiy  a  year  has  passed  in  my  experience  which  does  not 
recall  some  instance  in  which  a  hive  that  has  lost  its  queen  (no 
doubt  unawares  to  the  bees,  as  not  unfrequently  happens)  has 
been  found  heavier  and  to  contain  purer  honey  than  more  active 
and  stronger  hives  in  which  the  queen  has  been  in  full  activity. 
How  many  are  the  instances,  too,  in  which  hives  have  been 
found  in  the  late  autumn  to  contain  a  larse  quantity  of  recently 
collected  honey  while  absolutely  tenanttess ;  and  this  in  many 
an  instance  doubtless  owing  to  the  same  cause — the  queen  L-ad 
died  or  been  lost  unperceived  by  the  bees,  who  themselves  died 
away  admost  suddenly  in  large  numbers  at  the  last.  The  removal 
of  a  queen  is  the  difficulty..  It  may,  however,  be  easily  done  at 
swarminff  time,  by  which  means  the  swarm,  returning  to  the 

~ -   -        .       hive,  will  generally  have  several  days  of  uninterruptea  honey- 

fl^'j.^H^iSSSi'n.  ^^«rs«:iT^;j^i  (fathering  Sefore  tte  development  of  the  next  queen  and  the 
issue  of  the  swarm  again.  In  this  case,  of  course,  plenty  of  room 
should  be  given  in  supers  or  elsewhere  to  allow  the  bees  full 
opportunity  for  collecting  and  storing  honey. 

I  should  never  advise  any  violent  treatment  of  the  hive,  as  by 
driving  or  fumigating  with  a  view  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
queen ;  more  harm  than  good  would  result  from  it.  A  queen, 
however,  may  often  be  seen  and  caught  in  a  super  with  class 
windows,  without  the  bees  discovering  her  loss  for  many  days, 
in  which  time  much  honey  may  be  collected,  as  also  afterwards 
during  the  long  period  that  must  elapse  before  the  development 
of  the  young  queen,  in  the  case  of  their  subsequent  discovery  of 
their  queenless  state. 

Another  way  of  securing  the  same  object  is  to  entrap  the 
queen  in  a  super,  which  may  then  be  placed  over  an  adapting 
board  on  the  hive  with  passages  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  the 
queen  from  descending,  while  the  worker  bees  have  just  space 
enough  to  pass  up  and  down.  A  third  plan  for  meeting  the 
case  IS  to  put  the  queen  into  a  "  queen  cage,"  and  confine  her  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  hive  or  in  a  super  as  long  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  In  this  case  she  could  be  restored  to  her 
subjects  by  being  set  at  liberty  on  the  cessation  of  the  honey- 
gathering  period.— B.  &  W. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  A  BBE  HIVE.— No.  5. 

In  my  last  letter  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  idleness,  suffer- 
ings, and  sorrows  of  drone  bees,  and  their  melancholy  end ;  I 
now  oome  to  notice  a  more  pleasing  theme — ^viz.,  some  of  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  working  bees.  There  is  really  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  their  history  that  one 
hardly  knows  how  or  where  to  begin,  and  it  is  likely  that  when 
a  commencement  is  made  a  greater  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
making  a  finish. 

Though  poets  and  historians  of  all  ages  have  sung  and  written 
about  the  works  and  ways  of  bees,  the  subjects  on  which  they 
delighted  to  dwell  are  still  as  fresh  and  novel  as  ever  they  were. 
The  things  that  are  seen  and  approaohable  in  bee  history  are 
quite  as  marvellous  as  those  that  are  unseen  and  unapproach- 
able. •  Yes ;  notwithstandinff  all  that  has  been  written  about 
bees  in  bygone  ages,  and  all  that  may  be  written  for  ages  to 
oome,  all  thoughuul  students  of  bee  history  during  the  next 
oentury  will  find  a  world  of  wonders  and  mysteries  to  engage 
their  attention  and  excite  their  admiration. 

What  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  industry  do  we  find  in  a 
bee  hive !  What  architectural  skill  is  displayed  in  the  formation 
of  cells  and  the  stmoturU  arrangements  of  combs  t  Talk  about 
a  palaoe  of  marble  or  a  dty  of  fl^fanite,  where  shall  we  find  any- 
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thiBg  piodiiaed  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  num  eqiuJ  to  ft  dly  of 
wax— the  habitetioB  of  a  iwarm  of  bees  ?  What  alio  otat  ba 
oompand  to  it  for  economy  of  tpaee  and  matariali,  for  baanty 
and  deaonaaa,  and  for  adaptation  of  maana  to  an  end  ? 

It  ibonld  be  bctae  in  mind  that  the  operationa  of  beea  ace 
aooompUahed  in  the  abaenee  of  lig^t.  They  need  neither  the 
liflht  of  the  flan  by  d^  or  of  the  moon  by  night  for  indoor 
laooua.  InaJde  a  bee  hive  all  ii  darkneaa,  and  yet  with  what 
nnerxinii  exaeteeaa  and  exquisite  finish  OTory  thisK  ia  done  I  No 
worker  in  the  oommonity  needs  to  serve  one  minute  of  time  as 
an  apprentice,  for  the  youngest  worker  is  aa  skilful  and  qnalifled 
ap  the  moat  aged  and  ezperienoed. 

What  an  amount  of  work  is  done  by  a  swarm  of  beea  I  What 
eonntlaas  offioea  and  serrioes  whioh  oannot  be  named  or  daa- 
aifled  are  willingly  and  cheerfully  performed  by  the  workera 
6Tery  hour  I  The  heaviest  work  of  the  beea  may  be  olaaaed 
imder  three  heads,  viz.,— 1,  oomb-bailding ;  d,  the  rearing  of 
brood;  8,  the  gathering  and  storing  of  honey ;  and  theae  go  on 
aimnltaneonsly. 

In  honef  weather  a  very  large  twarm  pnt  into  an  empty  hive 
will  build  and  finish  from  5000  to  10,000  oellfl  a  dey.  Daring 
the  first  foity-eight  hours  some  time  is  lost  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  tne  combs  and  getting  some  fairly  begun.  After^ 
wards  eomb-boilding  goes  on  with  great  rapidity.  Moreover,  the 
bees  have  to  oreate  the  materials  (the  bricks  and  mortar)  of  the 
eomba.  Wax  is  not  gathered,  it  is  a  secretion  of  bees  and  coeta 
them  mueh  toil  and  honey.  What  indnstrv  is  manifested  by 
our  lillputlan  servants  in  ranging  fields  ana  fofests  for  honey 
wherewith  to  find  both  food  and  **  furniture"  for  their  homes! 
And  as  soon  as  oells  are  constructed  they  are  filled  with  either 
hon^,  or  bfood,  or  polUn. 

Let  us  now  think  of  the  toil  of  nursing.  Young  bees  need  • 
great  deal  of  food  and  nursing  before  they  are  ten  days  old. 
During  these  ten  days  food  enough  is  put  into  their  cradle  oells 
to  rear  them  up  to  fnU-grown  adult  life.  Every  little  grub  (and 
there  are  at  least  one  thousand  produoed  daily)  requires  food 
enough  to  fill  its  cell  before  it  is  sealed  up  at  the  end  of  ten 
d*ys.  How  carefully  the  food  is  mixed  and  kneaded  before  it 
is  given  to  the  young  1  and  all  this  is  done  by  foster-mothers— 
the  working  bees.  The  maternal  duties  of  the  queens  (the  real 
mother  bees)  extend  no  further  than  the  production  and  laying 
of  eggs;  and  we  lately  have  seen  that  in  this  work  of  pro- 
duction the  physical  powers  of  queens  are  heavily  taxed.  The 
industry  of  bees  can  never  be  compassed  by  man ;  hii  higheet 
oonoepuons  fall  far  short  of  the  reafity. 

Let  us  now  have  a  few  words  on  the  sagacity  of  bees.  Ko  bee- 
master  need  rack  his  ingenuity  to  find  evidence  of  the  sagacity 
of  bees.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  ehepe  and  formation  of  their 
eells,  which  dip  or  slant  downwards.  Cells  are  made  for  both 
brood  and  honey,  and  of  course  answer  admirably  for  cradles 
and  store-room.  If  for  breeding  purposes  merely,  they  would 
have  been  probably  made  quite  horizontal,  but  if  made  quite 
horizontal  they  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  fill  with 
honey;  but  the  bees  have  wisely  given  them  a  dip.  so  that  they 
are  more  easily  filled  with,  and  are  better  reoeptacles  of,  honey. 
If  a  bit  of  gude  comb  be  given  to  bees,  with  tne  slant  running 
upwards,  they  accept  the  comb  but  reverse  the  dip  of  the  oells. 
See  also  the  ladders  used  by  bees  to  shorten  their  journeys  in- 
doors. If  a  swarm  put  into  an  empty  hive  do  not  nearly  fill  it, 
the  beea  let  down  two  or  three  ladders  or  ropes  of  bees  on  which 
the  outside  workers  can  more  readily  ascend  to  the  store-rooms. 
What  thoughtful  care  is  often  manifested  by  the  beea  of  full 
hives  in  oold  spring  days  and  nights  I  At  this  season  bees  are 
instinctively  anxious  to  multiply  their  numbers  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  set  eggs  in  as  many  cells  as  they  can  cover.  If 
the  weather  become  very  oold  bees  duster  in  the  doorways,  and 
thus  make  excellent  sandbags  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  hives 
and  save  the  brood  from  being  chilled.  In  going  to  and  retom- 
ing  from  the  fields  what  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  windy  weather 
by  bees  r  Thesroannot  fly  against  the  wmd.  They  will  go  round 
the  base  of  a  hill,  even  if  it  is  a  mile  farther,  than  over  it.  In 
such  weather  bees  seek  the  shelter  of  banks  and  hedges,  and 
may  be  often  seen  flying  at  great  speed  along  open  ditches ;  and 
when  there  la  no  kind  of  protection  to  be  found,  they  fly  so 
low  that  it  may  be  said  of  them  they  are  kissing  the  surface  as 
they  fly  along.  The  sagacity  of  bees  is  sometimes  evident  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  flowers  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  a  super- 
abundance of  bees  for  the  honey  flowers.  How  frequently  have 
we  seen  bees  disappointed  in  going  from  flower  to  flower  in 
search  of  honey.  Tney  were  too  Isle;  others  had  scoured  the 
sweets.  Aftsr  trying  several  flowers  without  success,  we  have 
seen  them  rise  like  a  rooket  and  go  to  another  part  of  the  field. 

Instances  of  sagacity  may  be  often  witnessed  in  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  swarming— in  the  alterations  of  their  programme 
— by  resolving  not  to  swarm  owing  to  unfavourable  symptoms 
after  preparations  have  been  made,  also  in  their  attempts  at 
housebreaking  and  robbery.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  bees  when 
they  find  that  their  hives  and  homes  are  lazar  houses  of  foul 
brood  so  unendurable  that  they  abandon  them  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhaxtk  and  it  may  bo  in  a  strange  country  ?— A.  Pettiojibw. 


OUB  LETTBB  BOX. 

Emolobuu  vom  Fowls  (A  Cr.}.~A  faooaof  ttnintd  wiie  netting,  laige- 
niashad,  6  feet  hi^,  wUl  sniwar  yonr  pnrpoM  (if  onu  wing  bs  out),  and 
efleotoaUy sooflne  yoar  hmu.  -TlMwliigs  mejbeoat  Meonot,Bii4vill  not 
reqoin  to  be  done  egain  «IU  after  the  nexfe  moult.  The  ttMun  shooU  be 
ea(  dovn  to  the  qaUl,  bat  not  lower  nor  Into  it.     Toa  mey  ehooee  among 


mey  ebooee  i 
roKdiasiy  poi 
two  the  last. 


poxposei. 


Hambuglii,  Hondens,  and  Gr^e-GcBiixi.    For  c 
end  for  Itms  only,  we  prefer  the  two  ktter,  and  of  tboM  two  to*  iM» 

Dbat  Eau  op  HAMBuaeHS  (/.  D.).— Howerer  good  the  paients  mej  be 
in  white  deaf  SMM,  there  wiU  always  be  eome  ebletais  that  an  infarior.bet 
they  wm  be  raiy  few.  They  fall  off  In  nuwlthig  time.  They  aeqaixe  a  led 
tinge  if  they  an  mooh  driyen  aboot,  but  we  hate  alwaye  foond  that  If  we 
bied  fram  good  paienta  we  have  had  good  Uxds.  Ow  ezperienee  of  fairiU 
ears  im  that  a  Uttle  falling  in  that  leepeot  ia  often  omlooked  lor  the  sake  of 


lalUiigi „    _  _      __     

oth«r  Vatauible  prapartlee,  and  the  faot  is  forgotten  that  deleets  aie  i 
esrtalnly  tnuumftted  than  Tirtaes. 

WoLvaBBAMPToa  Show.— ICr.  J.  Biddle  infonnA  as  that  his  Paik  BBshaaa 
pallet  won  the  fourth  piiie. 

BAaLBTSUGAB  roa  Baas  (JbweUa).— Barieysngar  om  best  be  givea  to 
bees  by  throating  a  etiek  at  a  time  in  among  the  eoBSbe  at  the  aatwase  of  tiie 
hive.    Takeeantoleatetheentraaoeonblookedbythebadarangar. 
,  Quna-aunHo.-^'  J.  <7.  H."  in  anawer  to  a  eomapondanfc,  s^s  that  foft 
dinelloBS  are  in  ICr.  Hunter's  *'  KUnnal  of  Bee-kMpii«." 


mmoBOLoaiQUi  obsibyatioiis. 

^*^i>»fT  teoABB.  I^onoea. 
ULnP9t4lirm,i  I«0Bg.0^»(r  W.t  Altifade.mieet. 
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BXKABK8. 
Mh.— White  frost;  fair  bat  veiy  eold  aU  day;  lesswindy  towards  night;  no 

fog  hatet  bat  ^eiy  thiok  and  hlaek  in  town. 
lOlh^WhitofkostinaMning;  line  aU  day:  slight  fog  between  7  sad  6  PJi.. 

bat  eoon  oleared  off. 
11th.— Very  denae  fog  aU  day.and  at  tlmesTor  dark,  bat  the  son  seta  ftalaly 

through  it,  so  that  It  was  not  eloud  bat  fog  that  mads  it  ao  dai^;  ia 

London  It  was  f  eeif  ally  dark. 
18th.— Bather  foggy  early,  bat  a  very  fine  bright  diqr.  thoogh  wy  oold . 
lath^Fog,  bat  aoon  oleared  off,  a  bright  pleesant  daj:  snow  oonussaead  a 

Httle  before  7  F.II.,  and  oaaaed  at  9;  nead|y  8  inflhes  dsep  fsB  ia  4mbs 

two  hoars. 
14th.— Fine  morning,  snow  stiU  oa  tbe  gioaad;  •  Tesy  line  gleassnt  day,  but 

rain  in  the  erening. 
16th.— Bain  all  the  early  part  of  the  day;  fine  aftemooa;  b«t  nia  sgsia  la 

theoTeoing. 
A  oold  week,  eepeoially  the  11th,  on  whIoh  day  the  temperatare  did  nbt  dse 
to  freeslng  eren  by  the  sun  thennometer.— O.  J.  Bncoirn. 


OOYBNT  QABDXN  KABKBT.-FaaauAaT  16. 
Paxoss  of  a21  kinds  of  beet  frait  have  an  amrard  tendeaey, 
^"'  1  shorter.    The  market  is  well  stocked  with  early-foreed  vs.. 
1  laknds  sending  good  samplee  of  Athleaf  Kidney  Potatoes. 


SS& 


.^noots.... 
Gheniee.... 
Ohflstnats.. 


niBertsri 


Oobe , 


Ibc 
...  lb. 

quart 

Oiapes, hothouse....  lb. 

Lemons 1^  100 

Melons eaeh 


s.  d.  s.d. 

istete  1  Otol  0 
doaen   0   0     8 
••     lb.  0  0     0 
bushel  11   0  10 
tsioTe  0  0     0 

0   0     0 

0   0     0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

6 

1 


•     1 


Mulberries lb.  0 

Neetariaes dosea  0 

Otungee VlOO  8 

Peaeaes doaen  0 

Pears, kitchen....  doaen  0 

deeaort doaen  1 

PiaeApplee lb.  1 

Plums 4  sieve  0 

Quinoes  bushel  0 

Baapbenies .....lb.  0 

Strawkeniea lb.  0 

Walnuis bushel  4 

ditto VIOO  1 


d.  a  d. 

•toe 

0     0 

•  la 

•  0 
0  e 
e   a 

•  4 

0  0 

0  e 

0  t 
e    t 

•  M 
8    t 


TBOBTABLXS. 


e. 

Artiehokee dosea  4 

Aspaiegus VlOO  6 

French bundle  18 

Beans, Kidney....    «»'100  1 

Beet,Bed Idosen  1 

Brooeoll bundle  0 

Bmeeels  Sprouts   tsieye  1 

Cabbage dosen  1 

Canota bmioh  0 

CapsUmms ylOO  1 

Cauliflower 'dosen  1 

Celery bundle  1 

OolBworts..dos.  bunches  1 

Cucumbers eaob  1 

Endire dosen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Oailie lb.  0 

Herbs bonoh  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 

dosen  0 

French  Cabbage   ....  1 


d.   s.d. 
0to6   0 


s.d.  a.d. 

...  buaeh  0  4to0 

pottte  lot 

Mustard  ft  Creee   punnet  0   t  0 

Onions bushel  10  6 

pickling quart  0  6  8 

Paraley....  doB.banehee  10  4 

Parealps dosen  0   0  0 

Peas quart  0  0  0 

Potetoee bushel  1  8  S 

Kidney do...  8   0  8 

New lb.  1   8  % 

Badishes..  dos. bunches  10  1 

Bbubarb bundle  0   0  8 

SalBafy bundle  0   8  1 

Soorsonera bundle  10  0 

Seakale basket  16  1 

Shallots lb.  0   8  0 

Spinach bushel  4   6  0 

Tomatoea dozen  0   0  0 

Turnips bunch  0   4  0 

Vegetable  Marrows 0  8  0 


^im.1 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

2a, 

WMk. 

HEBBITABT  24-UABOH  1, 107& 

▲▼•ragtt 
Tempwatmre  near 

BiM. 

Sctfc 

SS. 

XOMI 

Seta. 

Moo^ 

OkMk 

lMtor« 

Tmt. 

» 
96 

1 

V 

B 

BTm 

M 

To 

W 

QoMbttt  (IfliaoMopiaal)  Oliib  at  8  »JI. 

QDnWHTACtMrMA 

47.7 
47J 
47.7 
40.1 
47.4 
4B.7 

88.7 
88.6 
88J 
88^ 
88.6 
84.7 

•sss- 

40.8 
40.4 
40.6 
40.9 
40.5 
4L7 

6    m 
6    66 
6    68 
6    60 
6    48 
6    46 

h.    m. 
6    88 
6    80 
6    88 
6    88 
6    86 
6    87 
6    88 

7    17 
7    88 
7    88 

7  60 

8  4 
8    98 

4   84 

6  69 

7  10 
6  80 
9    61 

11  17 
Mom. 

N 

1 
S 
8 
4 
6 

m.  ■. 
18  &8 
18    14 

18  4 

19  68 
19  49 
19  80 
19   18 

66 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 

9&JBP. 

OULTUBE  OF  OBOTOKS  AND  MABAHTAS  FOB  | 
EXHIBITION. 

HB  first-named  genus  of  omamental-foliaged 
plants  is  well  adapted  for  exhibitian  pur- 
poses, and  the  species  best  adapted  for  that 
pnrpose  are  of  very  easy  onltore.  The  staple 
potting  material  is  good  torfi^  loam  from  an 
upland  pasture.  TIm  turf  ahould  be  oatribin 
and  stmied  for  about  tiiree  mcnths  beftire 
nsing  it.  One-third  of  the  compost  fihoold 
be  torfypeat,  with  a  little  silver  sand  added, 
and  I  have  found  some  broken  crocks  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  be  beneficial.  The  Grotons  require  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water  during  the  growing  period  and 
a  highly  moist  atmosphere ;  70°  at  night  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months  is  a  suitable  ten^rature.  The 
pots  most  be  well  drained :  not  only  is.  this  of  the  first 
importasoe  when  the  plants  are  repotted,  but  some  of 
the  fibrous  peat  diould  be  shaken  free  from  soil  and 
eanfdlly  plaosd  over  tiie  drainage  before  putting  in  the 
oompost.  I  have  seen  snmll  plants  which  had  been  patted 
in  fine  soil  produce  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  active 
roots  in  the  drainage. 

Grotons  are  very  much  a  prev  to  insect  pests.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  clean,  else  the  beauty  of  the  foliage 
18  sadly  marred.  Mealy  bug  is  the  worst  to  deal  with, 
and  if  this  gains  a  footing  on  G.  angostifolinm  the  plant 
had  better  be  destroyed.  Some  of  the  large-leaved  species 
toay  be  eleansed  by  earefnl  washing  by  hand  with  so^;»y 
water.  Bed  spider  is  another  foimidable  enemy  if  it  is 
BOt  observed  in  time.  Syrioging  the  plants  daily  with 
dear  tepid  nan  water  will  keep  it  in  check ;  but  if  this  is 
done  oarefolly  firom  the  first  ttie  spider  will  either  be  de- 
stroyed, or  will  not  increase  enough  to  do  harm.  Brown 
scale  aJso  fastens  on  the  stems  and  does  mischief  if  it  is 
not  removed  by  hand- washing. 

Then,  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  plants  should  be 
placed.  Who  has  not  admired  the  splendid  specimens  of 
0.  angustifblinm  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions,  its  pen- 
dnloos  leaves  piled  one  over  the  other,  and  drooping  grace- 
fiilly  until  the  tips  of  the  leaves  touch  the  ground  ?  while 
as  to  the  colour,  one  may  well  quote  the  words  of  the 
poet,  describing  the  doors  of  the  chariot  that  was  sent  to 
oonvey  home  the  spirits  of  the  old  Scottiflh  Oovenanters. 
They  were — 

"bright  flod  shining, 
All  daKsUng  Uke  gold  of  the  seventh  reflniiig.'' 

But  to  obtain  the  leaves  of  this  bright  golden  tint  the 
plants  must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass,  and  be  exposed 
to  fall  bright  stmshine.  I  will  name  a  few  only  <^  those 
beat  ada^ed  for  exhibition.  Besides  G.  angustifolium 
alluded  to  above, 

O.  variegaMim  is  a  very  old-established  species,  and 
when  well  grown  the  glossy  green  ground  colour  of  the 
ieaves  sets  oS  to  advantage  the  rich  golkd.  of  the  margins 
and  midribs. 

C  Wietmaimii  is  of  recent  introdaction,  and  has  already 
proved  to  be  a  grand  species  for  exhibition.    The  leaves 

No.  778.— Vol..  XXX.,  Nbw  SsBiBf . 


retain  their  splendid  golden  colour  under  shade,  but  when 
the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  light  the  leaves  ave  of  the 
brightest  gold. 

u.  wukUatum  when  well  grown  is  aiso  a  splendid 
species.  The  leaves  are  large,  wavy,  beautifally  variegaited 
in  their  different  stages  witii  yellow,  pink,  and  crimson. 

C  nu^esiiawin  is  a  noble  species  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction still ;  the  leaves  graoefdlly  recurve  or  droop,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  very  gracefol.  The  colour  is  olive  green 
and  yellow,  which  latter  colour  changes  to  crimson  ac 
the  leaves  become  older. 

The  above  selection  is  amply  sufficient  for  exhibition 
purposes  if  they  are  shown  simply  as  foliage  plants.  If 
a  class  is  devoted  to  this  genus  idone,  say  six  sorts* 
then  others  would  require  to  be  added.  G.  ovaUfolinm. 
G.  Veitchianum»  G.  Toungii,  and  0.  maximum  ute  dis- 
tinct and  first-rate. 

MAJUVTAft  are  also  well  adapted  for  exhilHtion,  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  species  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
the  plants  have  distinctive  features  of  a  high  character* 
Indeed,  whether  for  exhibition  or  for  the  decoration  of 
the  plant  stove,  they  a^  indispensable. 

The  treatment  as  regards  potting  and  watering  is  the 
same  as  for  Grotons,  except  that  the  potting  material 
should  be  mostly  of  turfy  peat»  to  which  a  thro  of  turfy 
loam  mav  be  added.  Tne  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  but  require  the  usual  shade  given  to  stove  plants 
in  genevaL  Water  abundantly  when  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth,  «ad  maintain  a  high  moist  temperature* 

I  will  name  only  a  few  of  the  best  sorts.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  must  be  placed  M.  Veitchiana,  The  plant  when 
ftall  grown  is  over  8  feet  in  height.  The  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  purple,  which  shows  through  to  the  upper 
side,  which  is  beauttfdlly  marked  with  blotches  of  yellow 
and  greyish  white.  This  is  altogether  a  splendid-fbliaged 
plant.  M.  illustris,  M.  Lindeniana,  M.  rosea  picta»  and 
M.  Van  den  Heokei  are  all  fine  sorts.— J.  Dovolab^ 


GHBTSANTHBMUM8  AND   THEIB    OULTUBE— 
'^BXTENUATING  GIBGUMSTANGfiS.'' 

Mai. 

Fbw,  if  any,  plants  during  their  season  of  flowering 
are  capable  of  producing  such  a  gorgeous  display  as  do 
Ohrysanthemums.  They  produce  also,  it  must  be  added, 
not  unfrequently  some  ^sappointment.  Let  me  explain, 
for  the  matter  is  worthy  of  being  alluded  to  for  the  in- 
formation of  employers,  and  as  just  to  the  employed. 

I  have  been  many  years  Ik  grower  of  Ghrysanthemums; 
and  while  I  was  as  successfid  as  my  neighboum  and  was 
not  often  found  fault  with,  still  my  employer  seldom 
failed  to  let  me  know  thai  his  blooms  were  inferior  to 
those  he  had  seen  at  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  this 
fiower.  At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  one  of  those  exhi- 
bitions. Last  autumn,  however,  a  visit  to  ''town*'  en- 
abled me  to  see  the  plants  at  the  Temple  and  also  those 
in  some  of  the  principal  nurseries. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Temple,  where  I  found  a  glow- 
ing display,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  names 

Ko.  1480.— Vox-  LV.,  Old  Sbbzbs. 
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llittK 


thiBg  pndnaed  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  nukB  aqiial  to  ft  dty  of 
wax— the  habiteftioii  of  a  awarm  of  bees  ?  What  alae  oa&  ba 
oompand  to  it  for  eoooomy  of  spaee  and  mataxialB,  lor  baanty 
and  olMumoM,  and  for  adaptation  of  meana  to  an  end  ? 

It  abonld  ho  bctae  in  mind  (bat  tbe  operations  of  bees  an 
Moomdjabed  in  tbe  absence  of  ligbt.  Tbey  need  neither  the 
Juht  of  the  son  by  day  or  of  tbe  moon  by  night  for  indoor 
laboais.  Inside  a  bee  hive  all  is  darkness,  and  yet  with  what 
nnenin^  ezaetness  and  ezquiiite  flnish  evezythinff  is  done  1  No 
worker  m  the  oommnnity  needs  to  serre  one  minate  of  time  as 
an  apprentice,  for  the  yonngest  worker  is  as  skilfnl  and  qoalifled 
as  the  moat  aged  and  experienced. 

What  an  amount  of  work  is  done  by  a  swarm  of  bees  I  What 
eouitleis  offloes  and  services  which  oannot  be  named  or  das- 
lified  are  willingly  and  oheerfoUy  performed  by  the  workers 
evory  hour  1  The  heaviest  work  of  the  bees  may  be  classed 
nnder  three  heads,  yis.,--l,  comb-building;  2,  the  rearing  of 
mood;  8,  the  gathering  and  storing  of  honey ;  and  these  go  on 
■imnltaneoiisly. 

i?^V  weather  a  very  lar^e  Bwarm  put  into  an  empty  hive 
win  bnlld  and  finish  from  5000  to  10,000  cells  a  day.  Dariug 
we  first  forty-eight  hours  some  time  is  lost  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  combs  and  getting  some  fairly  liegun.  After- 
wards eomb-buildinf  goes  on  with  great  rapidity.  Moreover,  the 
bees  hAveto  create  the  materials  (the  bricks  aad  mortar)  of  the 
combs.  Wax  is  not  gathered,  it  is  a  secretion  of  bees  and  costs 
tbem  much  toU  and  honey.  What  industry  is  manifested  by 
our  hliputian  servants  in  ranging  fields  and  forests  for  honey 
where^th  to  find  both  food  and  "furniture"  for  their  homes  I 
And  as  soon  as  cells  are  constructed  they  are  filled  with  either 
honey,  or  brood,  or  pollen. 

Let  us  now  think  of  the  toil  of  nursing.  Young  bees  need  a 
great  de^  of  food  and  nursing  before  they  are  ten  days  old. 
louring  tiiese  ten  days  food  enough  is  put  into  their  cradle  cells 
to  rear  theiu  up  to  full-grown  adult  life.  Every  Uttle  grub  (and 
tbers  are  at  least  one  thousand  produced  dedly)  requires  food 
enough  to  fiU  its  oeU  before  it  iS  sealed  un  at  the  ^Sd  of  ten 

u^lJF!^^.^^^^^  .*^*  i^  "  »^«d  ^  kneaded  before  it 
is  given  to  the  young !  and  aU  this  is  done  by  foster-mothers— 
tte  worUng  bees.  The  maternal  duties  of  the  queens  (the  real 
mother  bees)  extend  no  further  than  the  production  and  Uylnj? 

S;.^'*k"'^u^*.  ^,**^y  *^*^®  ^^  *^»*  ^  ti"fl  vork  of  pr<^ 
ffff™  the  physical  powers  of  queens  are  heavily  taxed.  Olxe 
22:!1!S**'  bees  can  never  be  compassed  by  man:  his  highest 
oonoeptioDS  faU  far  short  of  the  reafity.  •"  *  ™  ttigaesi 

Let  us  now  have  a  few  words  on  the  sagacity  of  bees.  No  bee- 
master  need  rack  his  ingenuity  to  find  evidence  of  the  ssgadty 

^ih^i,i«l* ?*y ^ ?°*l^5^  ^"^ *^® ■^^•P® •ad formation ortheS 
wSl'L^V'P  **'  Blant  downwards.  Cells  are  made  for  bo£ 
S^st^riSS^^'rJ^^  ^t°**^®  ""^®'  admirably  for  cradles 
w 'l?**'*^-  v?  'o»,l»«o^K  purposes  merely,  they  would 
hS^J^S  f^'^^ly  S*^^  «^te  horiz^tal,  but  u'  mStq^^ 

noney ;  but  the  bees  have  wisely  given  them  a  din.  so  that  th«v 
raTrj"^^^/"'^  ?V**^'  "^d^ar^better'recSpt^^^^^^ 
™tiii.**!v?"^®  comb  be  given  to  bees,  with  the  sUmt  iunning 
sSTIf^'i^^i^^P*  ^ ?*"f*> ^'^^  "^•'W *^e dip  of  thebeSn 
SSSJf""*!^®  ^^®" ""??  ^^  ^«  to  "^o'ton  thei/ journeys  in- 
«i^S..  1  **/^"?  P°*  *"i°  ^  ®™P*y  ^^e  do  not  nearly  fiU  it. 
^l  ^Si^'  ^°^  '"'^  **'  ^««  ^ders  or  ropes  of  bees  o£  whioH 
^hi^tteS??  ""^  r'V^'^^y  "^^"^^  *^«  store-rooms 
h,-™??:  i2*^*'?^  *^®  ^  **^^  manifested  by  the  bees  of  full 
feiSiSL^  ??!i??_^y«  «^A  ^'gl^to  I    At  thi  season  bees'i^ 


S2  «  iv*°l"**  ®««"  "*  "  "^">y  cells  as  they  can  cover:  If 
^S.''^^'*'  bewme  very  cold  bees  cluster  in  the  doorwaysVand 
S?.^;^*!*?'^''**  sandbags  to  preserve  the  heat  of  thi  hives 
!S?^*  ft*  i^  ^^  ^^8  «^"«d.  In  going  to  and  return! 
S?i5^  'Si^®^^  ^^»*  ingenuity  is  displayed  iS  ^dy  w2ath?r 
121 K?  ^  P^JS^o^  fly  against'the  w&d:  TheyTtfgo tSmid 
toe  base  of  a  hiU,  even  if  it  is  a  mile  farther,  thin  over  it  In 
^^Z^}"^'  bees  aeek  the  shelter  of  banki  and  hedges,  and 

SSn  tw"\f^  v^^y  *.*  «^  ■^•^  *1^"«  ^P«»  ditohw  and 
i^«  5LT^r  *■  ¥*  ^^^i  ^  protection  to  be  found,  they  fly  so 
Iwflt^ "i* °"y  5S  ••id of  them  they  are  kissing  tie eSfS  u 
thSL  i!  !^.°S?-  '7^%  Bagacity  of  bees'is  sometimls  e^dSThen 
S!l!i"  •  My«*y  of  flowers  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  a  super- 
i^^Tw'  ^/~'or  the  honey  flowers.    How  ffinS^b^ve 

fS^i  A^S^L,i  ^  ^^.  ^  ^to;  others  had  secured  the 
I!!!f  S:  ^'  t^^«f  Mveral  flowers  without  success,  we  have 
seen  toem  rise  like  a  rocket  and  go  to  another  partTihe  fiewT 
tio^SliS!^'*'  '^^^ ""'^y ^  ^'^ witnessJTin  theprepttk- 
h?^*'°'  8warming-in  the  alterations  of  their  prograiime 
IfS^ir^***^ i°  ■^y™  ^^^S  to  unfavouraWe  symptoms 
^LE^ff?**'""^  ^*J?  ^^^  '"•de,  also  in  their  attempts  at 
tt^fl^i"?  •nd 'obbery.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  bees  when 
th^rflnd  that  their  hivea  and  homes  are  lazar  houses  of  foul 
iu^i^^^^^^^  *^«7  abandon  them  to  seek  a  home 
eisewAMak  Mw  it  maybe  in  a  strange  country  ?— A.  Pbttigmw. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

mSSTSfc'w.Jf^^  ^^  ^-^-^  '"«•«'  8l«ia«dvl..  iMh^t, !». 
5f^^,,  '^•i  '"^  ^"^  SMwer  your  purpose  (U  oda  iHm  hTmirS 
efleotuijiy oonflne  your  l«i«.  Wiriagi^MnwounilSttilfliS 

•»lto  to^  ooly^jps  pwf«r  the  two  latter,  and  of  tk)»  tlot^^ 
SSL^*J* ^^ '•'V  ^"^  'aU  off  hi xQouItlng  tiae.  Th^rMmSnTaS 

^M^^""**"™*.— «  J.  C.H."  inanewer  to  aoaiMiDond2.iWiiMU 
dhMttens  an  In  ICr.  Hnnter't  "liUnual  of  Bei^kSSufr" 

mZBOBOLOaiQUi  OBSBBYATIOia. 
ULn<>d^4ff'K.;  Umg.O^B'Qr  W.;  Altltu4e. lU hii 


DATS. 


1678. 
Feb. 


We.  9 
Th.  10 
Fil.  11 
Satis 
Sun.  18 
Mo.  H 
Tn.  15 


9  AJL 


In  THB  DAT. 


nil 


Bjgrom^ 


Dry.  Wet 


Indhea.  deg. 

M8f4  88.1 

88.916  80.6 

89.896  968 

98887  88.0 

91.768  99J 

90JSO7  86.9 

99  478  «7.7 


U5 

98.6 
96S 
96.5 
290 
806 
46.6 


88.769      mjO      89.1 


N. 
N. 

W. 

s. 

S.W. 
S.W. 


deff. 
87.0 
86.8 
866 

85  8 
84.8 
84.7 
846 


16.4 


8?? 
86.7 
98.8 
86.9 
86.8 
46.8 
68.0 


89.0 


7L0 
tt.8 
SM 

iL6 

80.7 
718 


58.8 


Si 


RigifAinrq. 

9th.— White  fioet;  fair  bat  rery  oold  aU  day :  ton  vindj  toradi  #t;» 
«^^     J^  bant  but  T«iy  thiek  and  blaok  in  town. 
lOUv^whito  frost  in  morDinj^i  And  aU  day:  alisht  fofrbetvecnTait"* 

but  soon  dearad  off.  ^^ 

Uth.-Very  dauw  fog  aU  day,  and  at  tlmesTeay  dark,bot  the  imii»l!*S 

through  it,  bo  that  it  waa  not  cloud  but  fog  that  madeitlBWi  ^ 

London  it  waa  feaifally  dark. 
19th.— Bathw  foggy  early,  hot  a  wy  fine  bright  dv.  though  t«j  ODid. 
18th.— Fog,  but  soon  deared  off,  a  bright  pleasMot  day;  noveonuMMit 

Uttle  before  7  pjc.,  and  oeaaed  at  9;  nearly  8  luhes  devftliisft" 

twohoura. 
14tfa.— Fine  morning,  snow  still  o&  tbe  grooad :  a  Tecy  fine  BtaMnt  ivM 

ndn  in  the  evening. 
16th.— Bain  all  the  early  part  of  the  day;  ftaa  afteroooa:  balnSai^*^ 

the  oTening. 
A  oold  week,  eapeoUUy  the  11th,  on  which  day  the  tempeniuze  dUnMoi* 
to  freeolng  eren  by  the  sun  thermometer.— a.  J.  stxobbT 

OOYSNT  QABDBN  HABEET.— FaaauAKT  16w 
Pbioss  of  all  kinds  of  beet  fruit  have  an  upwaid  tendeaey.  thi  i# 
getting  shorter.    The  maAet  is  well  stooked  with  early-foned  wgititM* 
Ghaanel  lalands  sending  good  aamplee  of  Ashleaf  xadn^  Potatoes, 
raun. 

^M 

0     0   0    Neetaiinea denn  9  I  •; 

0     0  0    Orangea V188  <  !  9] 

0    90     0     PAmAK*a  a^MK    fl  6    1 1 

0 


8.  d.    a.d. 

-vir.«. iatete   1   Oto9   0 

▲prloota doaen   0 

Cherrtea •     lb.   0 

Oheatnuta buahel  18 

Ourranta ftaieTe  0 

Blaek do.      0 

FhBi doaen   0 

FUberte lb.    0 

Gobs lb.   0 

OooaebeiTiea quart  0 

Orapea,hothoaae....   lb.   8 


Udona 


Artiehokea 

AaparaguB 

French 

Beana,  Kidney., 
Beet,  Bed 


0   0 

0    Q 

0    0 

0    9 

0    9 

0   0 

...    __.    .    .     8    0 

..1^100    6   0    19   0 

10     9    6 

TBGITABLSB. 

a.d.   a.  d. 

4   0 too   0 

V 100    6   0   10   0 


Peara,kitchea.. 

deeeort 

PIneApptoa.... 
Plume. 


....Vheniea.. 

Strawbeulea.c 
WiSnuti...... 

ditto  .  ... 


yioo  6 

■       I  0 
1  6 

....tb:! 


:'^\ 


!! 

11 


bundle  18   0  0  G 

«>'100  9    0  9  0 

,....- rdoaen  16  8  0 

Broccoli bundle  0   9  16 

BruBsela  Sprouta    laicTc  9   6  0  0 

Gabbage doaen  10  9  0 

Oanota bunch  0   4  8  8 

Gapeiouma ylOO  1   6  9  0 

Cauliflower 'doaen  9   0  6  0 

Celery bundle  16  9  0 

Coleworta..dos.bunohea  9   0  4  8 

Cuonmbera each  16  8  0 

Endire.. dozen  10  9  0 

Fennel bunch  0   8  6  0 

Garlie ilb.  0   6  0  0 

Herba..... bunch  0   8  0  0 

Horaeradiih bundle  4   0  0  0 

tuee doaen  0   6  10 

Freneh  Cabbage   ....  1   6  9 


MuatA 
Onio 

Pv 
Pe 

PC 


All 
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t^M  BMir  Loodon  4aiiiig  totr-tkiM  ftms  ^tmmim^^ 


^^  CBOTONS  AND  MABA»TAB 
EXHIBITION. 

Dliiff^'^'^"^  genns  of  omameuUl-ibEaflrf 
Po^^  ^T?"  adapted  for  exhibitionTE^ 
PUirl'  ^^  *^®  species  best  adapted  for  tbai 
p^S^seareofveTyeaeycultajre.  Theslaple 
Hpl^'^*«rial  M  good  tmriy  loam  fi^^ 


(1^, -^paainre.  The  tnzf  ahonkl  beeotWa 
^^^Ju^J^  about  thrae  montfae 
iwrf«'«.      One-third  of  the  eompoet 


ad^mJ''^  tojS.V'^^®  found 


^  tifU!'      <>M-^hird  of  the  eompoet  ebovU 

atid Ijj^^h^^  ^  1^« «^^^ n»d  added, 

**^^''^  "*       ".  some  broken  erooks  mixed 

The  Crotons  reqoixe  a  oon- 

^nnng  the  growiiijg  period  end 


/ 


^^^  m^I^^  **mo^if  ^*  ^'^^^  *^  growing  period  md 
l»t^  w^>»m^S^  •  ^^'  **  ^^*  ^""^  ^  '^ 
iiac^^nliZJ^  ^eii^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^nie 

ttTitoSS!  ^^  tS^ST^:  «>*  only  w  *Wa  of  thaim 

P'^^f'^^n  '^^^ »e«i  r?^^yainage  before  potliiig  m  *• 

iWte^^oIn;®  ^«>ago.     ^^  **^  1*'8«^  proportion  ef  aeiiw 
>,  ^^as  are  rer?  ^,^ 

nh^    ^^'^^^i^  o?^^^  »  P^  to  infect  pertfc    t 

^mW^M  gains  iw    f'cwvX   ^^8  "^  *^®  ^o"*  *«  deal  wid 

andif  ^^rl»de8tro>^Si**«  on  a  angnetifoHnm  the  '^ 

■  ^/'^^  f^tsny"^  "^     w^*Ca«       UA«MA«,^i.u. i^~ i m 

^^  ^ 

*«^«^^^/2\>fe  .*^'»  ^  ^  ipiderwm 
ioM  ssw^^  "^"^  **"  iBcreaas  enong^  to  do  hi 

w^  ^  yf^^  **y  nand-washuig. 

'S,*^©  1>»  not  admired  the  apleaiya 
-$a«»^.  "V  ^una  »t  the  metiwpohtui  exh 
C.  «nsa«\ai<y^  piled  oneovM  the  other,  and 

r$;^  SloSraae  may  wbU  cjaote  tJST^ 
J^l^rilttngAe  doors  of  the  Aanotf]   i  ■>■ 

^^^^^  the  spirits  of  the  old  Sr.tf  j  f  -^ff^ 


^yJ^   another  ^laudable 

^^^^^*     STiiaging  the  pkntc 


't^j^^!:^\:^  keep  it  in  check ;  btif 


K^  d^E^fnf  Hke  gold  of  tba  Mve^  «-^ 
the  leaves  of  this 


Bat  to  obtain   ^  .^j.--  -  -™  , 

plAnt^  tnuB^  bo  piaeed  close  to  tbe 

^  foil  Zjri^ht  fin^Bhine.    I  wiU  mi_ 

b^i  ^dpted  ^<*J?  exhibition*    B*-^ 

whmi  weU  (iTow^  the  gio* 
leaves  aelao^  to    odno^ 
and  ijiid¥\be- 

pwved  to  b»  ^ 


.*? 


u 

•he 

the 

tern 

ssel- 

same 

onenJ 


as  well  as 

"    _  id  not  voiy 

■*'*''  e  times  the 

■*'  -'  result  will 

■a^'  1  qaarters  are 

last  summer. 

een  froit  bads 

ihem.    With  the 

ere  now»  though 

idys  of  spxiog  will 

whieh  appear  dean 

u  seen  swarming  with 

a  to  attempt  a  core, 

•ill  after  the  flowers  are 

will  haye  zeoeiYed  saeh 

tnd  onzled,  and  keeping  it 

inseet  attaoks,  as  Peaehas, 

the  old  shreds  removed  and 

a  the  walls  to  whieh  the  trees 

as  well  as  the  trees.    My  plan 

imple,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 

as  been  deseribed  before  in  your 

>vorthrepeatmg.  Some  fresh-bnmed 

ittle  of  it  put  into  a  tub  with  some 

iphur— about  a  handful  to  a  quarter 

led  on  the  top,  and  while  the  lime  slakes 

ed,  and  snlphoret  of  lime  is  produced. 

ess  oolouring  matter  is  used  to  produce 

ieast  objectionable  (for  mind,  it  is  a  fixture 

ihe  wall,  and  also  on  the  trees  till  growth 

the  mixture  is  left  in  the  consistency  of 

.  ed  for  use,  when  more  water  is  added  to  make 

listeney  of  thick  cream.    It  is  then  strained 

.h  a  syringe  all  over  the  walls  as  well  as  the 

shreds  are  of  course  removed  before  this,  and 

>88ible  are  completely  trained  afresh ;  at  any  rate 

:ed  snffieiently  to  support  them. 

)ne  will  say  Peach  ^ees  are  not  proned  till  their 

r  advanced,  and  then  they  will  not  bear  this  dress- 

^,  those  who  still  prefer  such  late  pruning,  agahist 

and  the  best  teaching,  must  still  go  on  crippling 

^  with  the  knife  at  the  most  critical  time,  uid  keep 

Hook  of  insects  to  do  the  rest.    My  trees  of  all  sorts 

id  by  the  middle  of  January.    Th^  ought  to  be  done 

liddle  of  December,  but  I  am  not  often  Me  to  manage 

an  insect  or  an  insect's  egg  escapes  with  its  life  the 

^  I  recommend  it  will  be  unusuaL    Standard  trees  are 

1  in  the  same  way.    A  dozen  old  Apple  trees,  infested 

.merioan  blight  so  badly  that  the  thought  of  destroying 

was  entertained  for  a  time,  were  well  syringed  only  onee 

uter  with  this  mixtore,  and  the  following  season  only 

or  four  little  patches  coold  be  found  which  had  escaped. 

o  thoronghly  eradicates  moss  and  hchen  from  the  st^ds ; 

oullfinQhcs,  if  th^  are  not  very  hard  up,  will  not  touch 

lids. 

10  not  like  syringing  wall  trees  dailjf  as  many  people  do 
immer.  I  fdl  to  see  the  use  of  it.  It  takes  up  much  time 
n  time  is  valuable,  and  it  often  does  a  great  deal  of  injnxy 
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and  notes,  and  not  a  few  ezpreesing  nirprise  that  they  oonld 
not  have  ineh  highly  perfected  blooma  at  home.  One  lady 
eepeoially  was  in  trouble  at  the  eomparieon  ihe  was  insti- 
tating  between  her  plants  at  home  and  the  noble  speoimens 
arranged  by  Bfr.  Newton.  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
the  lady,  and  to  onr  oonversation  we  soon  had  qoite  a  little 
erowd  of  listeners.  I  first  inqnired  if  she  had  a  large  oon- 
serratoiy ;  to  which  she  replied,  **  No,  but  I  have  a  veiy  niee 
greenhouse  with  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  as  I  am  told  that 
these  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  open  garden  all  the 
summer  I  cannot  see  why  I  should  not  have  plants  equally 
fine."  <<  But,"  I  inquired,  **  have  you  well  examined  these 
plants?  because,  as  plants,  I  think  we  cannot  call  them  fine 
at  all.  The 'blooms  are  iplendid,  but  the  plants  are— trees.*' 
"  What  1  are  not  these  plants  fine  ?  Pray  explain  to  me,*'  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  lady,  which  I  did  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are 
on  a  platform  much  higher  than  the  border  in  which  the 
pots  are  plunged,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  our  elevation  and 
their  depression,  the  flowers  are  higher  than  our  heads ;  then 
if  we  examine  carefully  we  must  see  that  the  pots  touch  each 
other,  and  that  each  plant  is  but  a  single  stem  surmounted 
by  three  or  four  blooms.  Now,  if  we  lain  out  a  single  plant 
and  place  it  on  the  walk  we  find  it,  as  a  plant,  has  no  beauty, 
and  the  few  fine  blooms  are  high  over  our  heads.  Sup- 
pose, further,  we  elevate  such  a  plant  on  your  greenhouse 
stage,  how  would  it  look  ?"  '*  Indeed,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
**  I  did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  such  plants  would  not  have 
room  in  my  house  at  all;  but  csnnot  we  have  tiiose  fine 
blooms  except  on  tall  plants?"  I  explained  that  such  fine 
blooms  cannot  be  had  o&erwise  than  by  limiting  their  number 
and  growing  the  plants  for  a  long  period  without  stopping 
them.  Such  plants  evince  skilful  culture,  but  they  have  had 
special  care,  and  have  been  provided  for  a  spedal  purpose. 

Now,  it  is  very  essential  that  that  be  Inpt  in  mind.  The 
lady,  I  take  it,  represented  a  hundred  others  who  witness  and 
admire,  but  who  cannot  be  expected  to  diicriminate  in  a 
practical  manner  and  appreciate  fully  the  different  dreum- 
stances  and  objects  connected  with  growing  plants  and  flowers 
for  a  special  and  public  purpose  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
which  must  be  produced  for  home  effect  and  by  home  appli- 
ances on  the  other. 

Something  further  may  be  also  kept  in  mind.  The  plants 
produced  for  public  exhibition  receive  almost  the  undivided 
care  of  an  able  cultivator.  His  other  duties  are  subsidiaiT. 
He  has  no  hungry  cook  crying  aloud  for  every  delicacy  m 
season  and  out  of  season ;  he  hiBS  no  Grapes  which  need  his 
care,  no  Cucumbers  to  be  smitten  by  disease  or  Melons  with 
red  spider.  He  has  no  successionfj  batches  of  ornamental 
plants  to  provide  for  the  oonserva^ry,  dinner  table,  and  draw- 
ing-room, which  must  be  furnished  at  all  seasons.  He  has  no 
dinner  parties  to  supply  with  fruit  and  vegetables  forced  and 
unforced,  and  a  hundred  other  demands  which  divide  his 
thought,  energies,  and  attention. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  this  matter,  which  affects  so 
intimately  gardeners  and  their  employers,  has  not  had  the 
prominence  given  to  it  that  the  subject  demands.  Exhibitions 
are  visited,  and  special  results  of  special  effort  are  submitted 
for  admiration,  but  seldom  are  the  real  facts  connected  with 
their  production  realised.  By  the  aecidental  meeting  with  the 
lady  referred  to  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  a  favour  to  some 
gardener  who  was  probably  doing  his  best  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  but  who  would  hfive  had  much  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing why  his  blooms  of  Ohiysanthemums  were  not  so  fine  as 
those  which  his  mistress  would  have  described  to  him,  and 
produced  by  plants  and  under  circumstances  of  which  both 
mistress  and  man  were  ignorant.  Bat  if  I  did  a  favour  to  the 
gardener  I  conferred  one  also  on  the  lady,  who  was  very  glad 
to  be  informed  on  the  matter,  no  doubt  as  preventing  her 
making  a  complaint  on  inadequate  grounds. 

It  mt^  be  said  in  honour  of  employers  generally  that  they 
are  loth  to  complain  without  reason,  and  that  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  listen  to  "  extenuating  circumstances  "  when  such 
have  real  weight.  It  is  to  instruct  where  I  think  instruction 
is  needed  that  I  pen  these  remarks,  for  an  object  cannot  be 
oorrectiy  judged  without  a  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  producer,  and,  it  mny  be,  the  multi- 
farious nature  of  his  duties. 

▲s  this  is  the  usual  period  for  oommencmg  preparations  for 
the  autumn  display,  I  will  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  that  I  noticed  in  London.    Tii^  were  King  of  Den- 


mark, White  Beverley,  Prince  Alfred,  Gloria  Mundi,  Empress 
of  India,  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Golden  Beverley, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Pink  Perfection,  Garibaldi,  White  Globe, 
Alfred  Salter,  Nil  Desperandum,  Jardin  des  Plantes  (bronze, 
and  yellow),  John  Salter,  Fingal,  and  White  Venus.  Those 
were  the  finest  blooms.  I  saw  also  highly  attractive  plants  of 
the  following:— Princess  of  Teck,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sharps, 
Aureum  Multiflorum,  Aim6e  Ferriere,  Ariadne,  Progne  (sweet- 
scented),  Lady  Talfourd,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Julie  Lagraviere. 
The  best  of  the  Pompons  were  Acme  of  Perfection,  Bfiss  Julia, 
Golden  Auroora,  Antonius,  Mr.  Aste,  Madame  Martha,  Marie 
Stuart,  Bob,  Littie  Harry,  Andromeda,  Mr.  Dix,  and  Dick 
Turpin.  In  the  Japanese  section  Elaine  is  the  most  usefuL 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Garnet,  Cry  Kmsg,  Bed  Dragon,  and  The 
Oossaek  I  also  noted  as  amongst  the  best. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  useful  selection,  and  if  strong 
cuttings  are  selected  now  and  not  weakened  by  a  high  tempe- 
rature, and  if  the  plants  are  treated  liberally,  reeeiving  no 
checks  by  being  pot-bound  or  insufficiently  watered,  a  display 
will  be  produced  next  November  which  will  amply  reward  the 
grower  for  his  vigilance  and  attention.  I  will  add  further 
notes  on  the  summer  culture  of  the  plants  in  a  future  oom 
munioati<m. — ^A  Gottntst  Gabdxnxb. 


PEABS  AND  THEIB  GULTUBE.— No.  2. 

Old  Pear  trees  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance  from  the 
barren  state  in  which  they  continue  year  after  year.  Vigorous 
shoots  are  often  plentiful  enough,  and  add  to  our  vexation  hy 
the  clear  evidenoe  which  they  afford  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  ftebleness.  Perhaps  the  worst  aspect  under  which  it 
presents  itself  is  in  trees  of  choice  kinds  trained  to  w^Jk. 
Now  wall  space  is  most  valuable,  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  huge  old  trees,  each  spreading  its  barren  branches 
over  800  or  400  square  feet  of  it.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  It  may  help  to  render  our  answer  more  distinct  if  we 
first  of  all  inquire.  What  have  we  done  to  them  ?  An  ardent 
reformer  was  once  showing  me  some  old  Pear  trees  with  mag- 
nificent spurs,  such  as  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  psriect,  and  de- 
sciiUng  how  he  intended  **  improving  "  them  bv  cutting  away 
all  the  old  spurs  to  make  them  neat,  and  to  have  the  fruit 
close  to  the  stems  1  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  re- 
former's services  were  dispensed  with  after  another  season. 
Such  faff^timiM  of  foolish  mutilation  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. I  for  one  must  plead  guilty  to  some  blunders  in  that 
direction.  Spurs  are  formed  solely  to  obtain  fruit ;  to  remove 
them  is  to  set  aside  all  chances  of  a  crop  tiU  fresh  spurs  are 
formed,  and  that  crop  will  be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  spurs  within  certain  limits.  Let  us,  therefore, 
never  hastily  remove  old  spurs.  If  thsy  are  crowded  thin 
them,  cut  away  or  cleanse  any  diseased  parts  as  may  appear 
best,  manure  the  soil,  and  apply  liberal  surface-dressings  to 
induce  a  plentiful  formation  of  roots  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
soiL  Give  this  plan  a  fair  trial,  say  about  three  years,  and  if 
then  fertility  does  not  ensue,  waste  no  more  time  over  the 
spurs  but  cut  off  the  branches  themselves  to  within  6  or 
8  inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  graft  some  other  sort  upon 
them—a  graft  to  each  branch.  Such  an  attempt  to  renovate 
old  spurs  is,  of  course,  only  desirable  when  the  variety  is  of 
known  excellence;  in  all  other  instances  graft  at  once.  The 
grafting  may  be  done  successfully  and  with  excellent  results, 
even  when  the  stems  are  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  I  once 
so  grafted  a  couple  of  very  old  trees  with  pesfecUy  hollow 
boles.  The  grafts  grew  with  surprising  vigour,  forming  as  fine 
a  lot  of  fruitful  branches  as  could  be  wished.  Subsequent^ 
when  the  quaint  old  trees  became  laden  with  excellent  fruit 
they  were  regarded  as  great  curiosities ;  they  certainly  were 
remarkable,  as  clearly  demonstrating  hj  what  simple  means  a 
recuperation  of  fertility  may  be  promptiy  effected. 

Orchard  trees,  whether  of  a  bush,  pyramidal,  or  standard 
form,  are  all  amenable  to  this  treatment.  Whenever  you  have 
trees  whi^  are  unfertile,  or  varieties  which  prove  unsuitable 
for  your  particular  soil  or  climate,  never  destroy,  but  cut-back 
and  graft.  In  doing  this  it  was  once  customary  to  remove  the 
entire  head  of  a  faulty  standard,  cutting  it  back  to  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  bole.  Now  we  do  better  by  a  moderate 
shortening  of  the  branches,  removing  all  the  spray,  leaving 
lengths  of  6  feet  and  upwards,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  main 
and  many  of  the  lateral  branch  stems,  using  a  dozen  or  two 
of  grafts  instead  of  only  three  or  four,  and  thus  saving  all  the 
time  which  was  formerly  wasted  in  reforming  the  head  of 
each  tree,  the  graft-growth  being  devoted  solely  to  its  legiti- 
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mate  work— the  foimfttion  of  iraiting  wood.  Bosh  trees  ere 
treated  upon  the  Mine  principle  by  grafting  every  main  branch 
alter  it  ia  ahortened  to  about  a  foot  from  the  stem.  Pyra- 
mida  alao  have  a  graft  inaerted  in  erery  aide  branch,  the  form 
of  a  cone  being  retained  by  leaving  the  lower  branidiea  a  foot 
in  length,  and  graduating  npwarda  to  aome  3  or  4  inchea 
near  the  top.  The  principle  which  riilee  the  operation  in 
each  inatance  ia  to  retain  what  may  be  termed  the  frame- 
work of  each  tree,  regarding  the  atem  and  main  branchea  aa 
Bupporhi  for  the  froitiDg  wood,  and  which,  when  once  formed, 
ahonld  be  retained  ao  long  aa  th^  anawer  that  pnrpoae. — 

EnWABD  LUOKHUB0T. 


LIBONIA  FLOBIBUNDA  GULTUBE. 

OoNBiDEBiNa  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  above  plant 
blooma,  ita  long  duration  and  eaay  coltnre,  I  think  that  it  ia 
not  BO  eztenaiTely  grown  aa  it  deaervea;  to  promote  ita  more 
general  employment  aa  a  deoorative  plant  I  will  state  the  mode 
of  coltnre  which  I  find  anccesafnl.  Onttings  taken  at  the 
preaent  time  and  inaerted  in  good  sandy  aoil  will  readily  atrike 
root  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  60^.  I  generally  place  three  or 
lour  euttinga  in  a  small  pot,  and  as  soon  as  atruck  give  them 
a  ahift  wiuout  diaturbhig  the  ball,  as  by  thia  meana  buahy 
planta  axe  sooner  formed  than  by  growing  only  one  plant  in  a 
pot.  A  sandy  loam  with  an  admixture  of  leaf  mould  is  a 
good  oompoat  to  grow  them  in  during  the  early  atagea  of  their 
growth,  after  which  a  little  decayed  manure  ahould  be  added. 

By  growing  them  on  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  houae  they  are 
ready  to  take  their  atand  by  tbe  nde  of  Azaleas,  (fee,  when 
the  latter  are  placed  out  of  doom  for  the  aummer,  the  liboniaa 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Azaleaa,  with  the  exception  of 
the  aoil  they  ere  grown  in.  When  the  time  axrivea  for  houaing 
them  they  will  be  found  to  have  grown  into  atifi  buahy  planta 
studded  with  numeroua  buda,  to  burst  forth  ere  king  into 
beautiful  crimson  and  orange  flowers,  which  open  at  a  time  of 
year  .when  flowers  are  generally  scarce. 

For  duration  of  blooming  it  ia  one  of  the  beat  greenhouae 
planta,  aa  with  tolerable  attention  it  may  be  kept  in  flower 
from  Deoember  to  March,  producing  a  good  e£Fect  when  placed 
amongst  Deutzias,  Coronillas,  Ao.  It  is  also  useful  for  cutting 
from  for  bouquets,  and  is  generally  admired  by  ladies. 

After  the  blooming  aeaaon  ia  o?er  the  planta  may  be  ahifted, 
or,  if  convenience  requirea,  only  the  surface  soil  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a  rich  oompost,  and  the  pots  placed  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  gnmhouae  until  the  time  comea  round  to 
remove  them  out  of  doora  again.  They  require  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  especially  during  tlieir  growing  season  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  a  shedding  of  the  lower  leavee  is  the 
oonaequenoe. — ^W.  W. 


LEBES. 

Oambbu  may  have  adopted  for  ita  emblem  the  Leek  for  ita 
naefulnesa  and  to  apite  ita  neighbouring  kingdoma.  Anglia 
had  adopted  the  Boae,  Scotia  the  apiny  dreaded  Thiatle,  and 
Hibemia  the  lowly  myatic  Shamrock.  TheBoseemUematioof 
the  beautiful,  the  Thiatle  of  reaiatance,  and  the  Shamrock  of 
dependence,  all  lack  the  repreaentative  utility  expresaed  by  the 
Leek.  Leekianot  a  greatly  favoured  artide  of  Wdah  vegetable 
diet,  and  ia  not  cultivated  by  the  poaaeaaora  of  gardena,  in 
small  or  large  plota,  as  are  Gooseberries  by  the  Lancastrians 
or  Celery  by  the  Sheffield  cutlers.  It  ianot  in  Wales  or  among 
the  Wdah  that  the  Leek  finda  ita  votaiiea.  It  ia  not  until  we 
advance  to  and  even  paaa  the  *'  border  "  northward  that  we 
find  extended  and  oar^Eul  culture  given  the  Leek,  and  where  it 
ia  valued  at  ita  worth  as  an  ingredient  of  soups,  stews,  (fee. 
There  the  occupier  of,  it  may  be,  but  a  rod  of  ground  brings 
to  bear  upon  his  Leek  trenches  so  much  skill  and  enthuaiaam 
aa  to  attain  a  reault  ahaming  that  of  those  of  vastly  higher 
pretensiona. 

In  Leek  culture  aize  ia  the  all-important  object  aought— a 
stout  atem  well  blanched.  Thia  can  only  be  attained  l^  high 
culture,  affording  rich  soil  and  very  liberal  treatment  during 
growth.  The  pnotice  of  some  is  to  raise  then:  plants  in  gentle 
heat  as  for  Celery,  and  tranaplant  to  well-manured  trenches, 
and  dose  frequently  with  manure  water,  and  blanch  with  soil 
aa  for  Celery.  This  plan  anawera  well;  but  I  find  a  reault 
ahnoat  if  not  quite  equal  at  a  considerable  leeaened  entail  of 
labour,  by  sowmg  the  seed  the  flrat  open  weather  in  March  in 
dzills  18  inches  apart  on  ground  that  haa  been  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  in  autumn,  and  thrown-np  roughly  lor  the 


winter,  and  thrown  level  in  February,  giving  a  dreaaing  ol 
weU-decayed  manure  and  wood  aahes,  pdnting-in  a  few  days 
prior  to  sowing.  Some  fine  wood  aahea  are  sprinkled  in  the 
driUs  after  sowing,  and  the  seeds  are  sown  rather  thinly. 
Hoeing  is  practised  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  8  inches  apart,  and  then  to  6  inches,  leaving  the 
atrongeat  each  time,  and  eveiy  other  plant  ia  removed  as  re- 
quired for  soup,  the  plants  being  left  1  foot  apart  in  the  rowa, 
and  after  May  liquid  manure  ia  poured  between  the  rows, 
blanching  being  effected  by  ashes,  sawdust,  or  cocoa  refuse. 
For  general  purpoaea  I  aow  in  rowa  15  inchea  a]^,  thin  to 
6  inchea  apart,  take  out  every  other  plant  as  required  through 
the  summer,  and  do  not  blanch. 

Henry'a  Prize  Leek  has  been  looked  upon  hitherto  aa  the 
flneat  sort,  it  and  Ayton  Castle  Giant  having  probably  atill  the 
longest  and  deaneat  stem ;  but  Carentan  last  year  had  a  stem 
twice  the  thickness  but  shorter,  appearing  a  giant  Musad- 
burgh,  and  aa  like  in  growth  aa  two  Leeka  not  having  the  aame 
name  can  be,  and  thia  ia  probably  the  best  kind  f6r  general 
purposes. — ^A.  G. 


WAB  WITH  INSEOTS.-N0.  2. 

Now  is  the  time  to  wage  war  with  outdoor  insects  as  wdl  as 
those  inside,  while  they  are  comparatively  acarce  and  not  very 
active.  Wait  another  month  and  it  will  take  three  times  the 
amount  of  labour  to  exterminate  them,  while  the  reault  will 
be  less  satisfactory.  Depend  upon  it,  their  head  quartern  are 
not  far  from  the  places  which  they  vidted  last  summer. 
Crevices  of  walls,  old  shreds,  and  spaces  between  fruit  buds 
and  branches  are  favourite  winter  resorts  for  them.  With  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  they  may  be  aeen  there  now,  though 
perhaps  quite  inactive;  but  a  few  sunny  days  of  spring  will 
bring  them  out  in  strong  force,  and  trees  which  appear  dean 
and  hedthy  one  day  may  the  next  day  be  aeen  awarming  with 
red  apider  and  aphia.  It  ia  too  late  then  to  attempt  a  cure, 
for  no  strong  measures  can  be  taken  till  after  the  flowers  are 
set,  and  by  thftt  time  the  new  foliage  will  have  recdved  such 
injury  that  it  will  remain  crippled  and  curled,  and  keeping  it 
clean  then  is  out  of  the  question. 

Trees  which  are  very  subject  to  insect  attacks,  as  Peaches, 
and  the  like,  should  dways  have  the  old  shreds  removed  and 
burned,  or  at  least  scdded,  and  the  walls  to  which  the  trees 
are  trained  should  be  dressed  as  wdl  as  the  trees.  My  plan 
for  dressing  them  is  very  simple,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
anything  so  effectud.  It  has  been  described  before  in  your 
columns,  but  perhaps  it  is  worth  repeating.  Some  fresh-burned 
Ume  ia  procured,  and  a  little  of  it  put  into  a  tub  with  aome 
warm  water;  a  little  sulphur— about  a  handful  to  a  quarter 
peck  of  Ume— ia  aprinkled  on  the  top,  and  while  the  lime  slakes 
the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  sulphuret  of  Ume  is  produced. 
Soot  or  other  harmless  colouring  matter  is  used  to  produce 
the  colour  which  is  least  objectionable  (for  mind,  it  is  a  fixture 
when  it  gets  on  to  the  waU,  and  also  on  the  trees  tiU  growth 
removes  it),  and  the  mixture  is  left  in  the  oonsistenpy  of 
mortar  tiU  required  for  use,  when  more  water  is  added  to  make 
it  about  the  consisteni^y  of  thick  cream.  It  is  then  strained 
and  appUed  with  a  syringe  aU  over  the  walls  as  weU  as  the 
trees.  AU  old  shreds  are  of  course  removed  before  this,  and 
the  trees  if  posdble  are  completely  trained  afresh ;  at  any  rate 
they  are  nailed  sufficiently  to  support  them. 

But  someone  wiU  say  Peadi  trees  are  not  pruned  tiU  their 
buds  are  far  advanced,  and  then  they  wiU  not  bear  thia  dreaa- 
ing. WeU,  those  who  stUl  prefer  such  late  pruning,  againat 
aU  reaaon  and  the  beat  teaching,  must  stiU  go  on  crippling 
their  trees  with  the  knife  at  the  most  criticd  time,  and  keep 
up  thdr  stock  of  insects  to  do  the  rest.  My  trees  of  aU  sorts 
are  pruned  by  the  middle  of  January.  They  ought  to  be  done 
by  &e  middle  of  December,  but  I  am  not  often  able  to  manage 
it.  If  an  insect  or  an  insect's  egg  escapes  with  its  life  the 
dressing  I  recommend  it  wiU  be  unusuaL  Standard  trees  are 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  A  dozen  old  Apple  treea,  infeated 
with  American  bUght  ao  badly  that  the  thought  of  deatroying 
them  waa  entertained  for  a  time,  were  weU  syringed  only  once 
in  winter  with  this  mixture,  and  the  foUowing  seaaon  only 
three  or  four  Uttle  patchea  could  be  found  which  had  eaoaped. 
It  also  thoroughly  eradicates  moss  and  Udien  from  the  stems ; 
and  buUfinohes,  if  th^  are  not  very  hard  up,  wUl  not  touch 
the  buds. 

I  do  not  like  syringing  wdl  trees  daily,  as  many  people  do 
in  summer.  I  fail  to  ace  the  uae  of  it  Ittakeaupmuditime 
when  time  ia  vdnaUe,  and  it  often  does  a  great  ded  ol  iqjuxy 
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totU  tNM,  MnmUOjtn  Um  afknoon  of  Am  brifht  ii^ 
wImb  the  valta  1mv»  iMea  hMM  lo  a  gvMl  ««ttfinfe«n  bj 
Umowi.  TlMWfttoriBftlwaTt  6^d«r  tlMnthewtUi,  Mid  Um 
r«pid  •▼aporafcioii  aad  ooMaqoaat  «hiU  piod«Mi  mntl  be  imy 
iMivvom  to  ilM  tMMu  I  nipyoM  the  onlj  tyag  lh*fc  oaa  b« 
Mia  loiiik  thai  it  knoaki  off  iBieot8,aBd  pithifn  9am»  of 
tbttnmM  bo  bui  by  the  iaU.  A  aiiieh  betttrpka,  hi  mj 
o]^ii.ktos7iia0»oBoeort«kedaiiBgthegso«iiic  mmoa 
withwetef  iavhieh  nil  loephM  boM  4iMohed«  abosi  two 
ouMietoagoUoii.  Thio  ahoald  be  4om  hi  the  om^  aUtr 
the  MB  ie  off ;  thm  it  viU  net  ham  the  tieea  mj  mom  thas 
olear  water  would,  ani  it  wiU  pMfOBl  hiaeete  attaeUng  them. 
8of t-Bo«p  water  is  ahK>  an  effectual  e«io  far  mildew  om  Feaeh 
tieea,  mveh  aeie  aa  IhMi  eolphw 

The  lyiuice,  aUhoaeh  a  teiy  wifiil  hMlimiMftt  wImb  fio- 
piKlj  QMd, I  believe  doee  agieat  deal  Moiehaim  thaft  ildoM 
good  iA  the  hende  of  the  wiBkUfBl,  white  mam^  who  an  aol 
TUMkUfalaeeillartooaMMh  indooffiaeweU  ae  out.  Al  the 
tine  of  eloiiBg  a  foreing  heigee  os  a  hoi  bsight  daj»  whoA 
eyaporation  has  been  ezoesaive,  the  lyrioge  ie  invalnaUe  lor 
dewing  over  the  f  oliageof  plante  and  moleteiiing  the  atmoephere 
of  the  hoiue,  go  as  to  eheok  evaporation  for  a  time  till  the 
plants  reoonp  themeehee;  but  the  house  shoald  be  perfeetlj 
olosedfiiat.  The  water  shoiOd  idwajs  be  a  Utile  wacnaer  thin 
the  heue»  and  should  be  apfliad  to  the  phuila  mihe  fens 
of  fine  sparaj  oiOar,  lor  hard  sgrrin^ag  wiU  hgwe  all 
pnata 

SyiiMhig  hi  doH  wwither  la  sol  ieqihred»  th« 
low  aii^t  IsmpMlve  that  bmwI  sweowfa"  _ 
xnainlaui  does  away  with  the  neesssilaF  foe  it,  lor  wlwi  the 
tenperalnre  rises  natnattj  in  the  nenhig  a  aataral  4ew  ia 
also  fsodoeed*  Is*  betl«  thas  saj  syiteging  oaa  do  il. 

Ihe  lyrhige  ie  londlj  beHwved  hi  by  Mttil  people  lor  m- 
eeaiaghigyhMa  and  other  phaita  to  break  iega]«c|j  and  freely* 
TUa  ia  a  dsfasiea;  I  have  neved  repeatedly  that  H  mahia 
nodiflecenBaalaUtolhsm.  I  narer  syrii^  Yiasa  al  afl*  nor 
lorsedPeaeh  tMts  101  aUsr  the  ffowwa  are  aift»  whM  Ihay  are 
oeeasiowdiy  dewed  ovtr  al  eloBlng  tiiM.  WhM  Is  Ihe  nse  el 
psteliaf  Yhiaa»te»oierlakJM  hiseele, mSi  Jhm Iw—iiihility 
waBhthendxtnreoff  withasTringer  The  vsgalar  slastfaig  of 
Tinea  depsadson  the  wood  being  ripe,  the  roota 
tmi  a  eoMpantivelj  kyw  tenpsmtue.— Wk»  Tahiob. 


HABBY  CYCLAM1N8. 


I  AX  amh  obliged  te  •^  B.  0.**  fbrhk 
bQl  I  thhik  MMh  yel  reqwhes 


I  hava  a  hardy 
whUe-flowering  one,  which  Uoome  every  year  nMsl  ysolasely 
abom  Angost  wUhont  any  foMage,  and  like  «*K.  0.**  I  hn«e 
somethnee  iWROwided  it  wUh  leaf  monld  in  the  hope  thai  il 
might  bn^r  its  seed  vesssia  mid  ssndnp  a  balehof  sisiMngs, 
boll  have  never  been  able  to  ohtafai  any,  aMhoagh  the  mesn 
honse  spedee  thai  we  plant  ewl  npon  a  smmy  herder  thalatlir 
end  of  April  or  begfaming  of  Msy  seeds  sad  rsprednese  ilssif 
most  abmidantty.  Whether  H  ie  by  the  hardy  spesiss  Uoona. 
ing  loo  late  lor  the  seed  liponiwg  or  not  I  eannel  sey,  hsi  I 
parlly  snspeel  the  young  seedlings  fall  a  prey  to  shigs,  wUeh 
abound  very  rnnoh  where  the  pbmts  sre  grown.  Tel  we  ~ 
thai  the  Cyehanen  heder»lriinm  is  a  nallveof  thi 
and  as  sneh  reprodnese  itself  in  the  nanal  way ;  bol  nnanei 
ably  it  has  its  fayousila  nooks  and  eomersi  I  remembwr 
OB  visiting  a  garden  of  some  nolo  hi  Gesnwall,  bsing  shown 
aa  edging  to  a  walk  in  the  kitehen  gardsn  of  Qyelamem  thai 
were  josl  pnUkig  forth  thsir  Isavee.  Thhi  was  ahovl  the  Isl 
of  September,  and  I  undersleed  ttey  had  been  estaUkhed 
there  some  yema.  I  thkrik  they  were  the  same  Und  that  ia 
grown  In  gfeenhonssa  elsewhsre,  bad  thia  la  not  the  haidy  one 
I  inquire  aftsr. 

Might  I  aek  if  there  is  in  reaUly  mere  than  one  hMdy 
speeiee,  and  it  so  wfll  someone  desesibe  irtiere  ttey  re- 
spectively bleom  r  If  the  hardy  species  I  have  alluded  to 
could  be  indseed  to  produce  seedUngs,  and  those  be  taken  op 
and  potted  al  the  time  they  are  hi  flower,  law  phmta  could  be 
more  altraotive  in  Angust,  excelling  as  it  does  its  morelondsr 
speeieshi  themiMtadeof  itsUocms.  Cntthig  a  U»ge  bulb 
or  cerm  mie  piosss  and  planting  them  out  in  sandy  soil  is 
only  an  uncertain  way  of  increase,  so  msny  el  the  '*  sole  ** 
not  growing;  but  I  yel  hope  to  see  Ihe  Oyehunen  as  plenll- 
ful  as  the  Primrose,  if  the  right  way  to  manage  it  were  only 
understood. 

The  grocnhouse  one  was  many  years  an  inhabitani  of  the 
shehesof  thai  struetaxe,  without  behig  regarded  aa  anything 


more  than  a  hManisal  speaimsB,  inta  Ihe  hsrt  ten  yean  or  s» 
has  brought  it  out  into  the  ptominaal  positien  il  new  oe* 
cupies ;  and  cannot  something  of  the  kind  be  dene  lor  ihn 
hardy  epcetest  Ai  I  said  before,  I  am  yet  in  donbl  aboni 
there  being  really  more  than  one  hardy  spesiea  and  ana 
tender  one,  bnt  the  great  divmaity  of  fosm  which  the  latter 
hM  teken,  and  Ihe  countries  from  whieh  il  was  imperlad,  htti 
led  to  more  naama  being  given  to  it  timn  see  sequivsd*  This, 
Ilhmk,isall  hnlgeaerally  acknowledged  by  botsnisls,  and  il 
BO,  what  do  they  my  about  the  hardy  speeiee  f  Wm  someoBa 
be  pleased  to  describe  to  ua  the  one  hrom  Ihaathor,  and  the 
proper  name  for  each  t— J.  B. 


OLD  TB8SS— FBUNIHG  GOOBIBBBBY  BUSHES. 

I  aivBlhkweek  aeen  a  tree  thai  I  baekheaded  thrae  yeen 
since ;  m  this  ease,  a  Jargonelle  Fsar  en  a  watt,  i  had  no4 
much  faith  thalitwonU  ever  make  a  good  tree  agsia,lor  il 
was  much  eaakssed,  bnt  it  hM  quite  snoeeeded  II  tee  made 
plen^  of  healthy  wood,  and  althoa^  there  aia  ae  frail  bade 
visiUa  thsae  are  many  prsmising-looking  spun.  I  msy  add 
that  I  ant  eaeh  hraaeh  off  aboal  18  hiehn  Atom  the 
traak. 

Aad  aow  I  wish  to  say  a  lew  words  ahoal  Qoaoabssiyl 
Many  mea  who  call  theamclves  gardenen  sssm  to  have  ao  idea 
of  keephig  a  fuU-siaed  tree  to  a  eonvsaieal  hei|^,  exospt  bj 
oalliag  all  youag  wood  down  within  an  inchor  Iwo  of  the  I 


I  took  ehMge  of  aphmlation  that  had  besn  pruned  or  ntfrnr 
clipped  on  thai  syelem.  Thsre  was  ae  frail  oa  the  bashaa,  aad 
I  waa  toM  thsse  had  not  besn  «iy  worth  menHsning  lor  yeans. 


say  worth  wenWaning  lor  ye 
Ify  eoq^ysr  told  me  to  uproot  tham  1 
bnllbeggedtoheaUewedtetrythsmenayearniyaalL  Ii 
never  forget  what  a  job  I  had  with  thoae  lien  the  I 
They  were  crowded  with  short  dsad  bila  and  alsong  yosmft 
shoots.  I  IsH  seam  of  the  young  wood,  shortening  the  ahsols 
aboal  two  thhde,  and  aU  the  mt  I  alipped  off ,  net  enk  Tha 
following  summer  a  lady  eean  oa  a  viail.  She  locked  lenad 
the  gaidea,and  thn  same  te  me  and  said,  ••  WeD,  fsidcaer, 
Ihava  bnn  hare  every  sammsr  lor  flUasB  yean,  bat  I  ncfvev 
saw  such  esope  bdera,  npeeialty  of  Goosehendsa."  And  truly 
their  burden  wn  greater  than  they  eoold  bear.  Wfay  shcnkl 
so  msny  try  to  grow  a  Isw  big  Qeoaebcsikar  If  Ibey  would 
aim  al  a  medhun-ain  and  large  qoaal^y  they  mnld  f^va  aad 
fiad  mom  ntiaf aeliflB. 

In  eoaelnson,  I  danol  hsiiwa  hi  anythii«  hi  thavH^oi 
shesM  lor  prudng  Oooeehsrsy  taeea,  whslhm  thsy  he  nailed 
•tontjMri,  or  what  am  terassd  hers  gnilhirtnn,  lAieh  era  mp* 
poBedtogiveacisanenlbnlhiMstt^donoWi«of  Ibesori. 
Thiy  are  often  spoken  of  n  being  mem  eapedttiona  timn  b 
knife,  but  I  can  do  more  work  with  a  good  knifis  aad  a  atsoag 
pair  of  leather  gloves,  aad  I  am  certain  the  work  will  be  better 
done  than  by  dipping.— J.  J.,  Lamea$hire, 


'    DALECHAMPIA  BOEZLIANA  B0B8A. 
FAOBin  of  propagation,  easy  euHure,  fkee  blaoming  (evsB 
the  pbats  are  only  a  Isw  hmhn  high)  dnrteg  the  wialn 


months,  long  enduraan  of  the  flowms  m  beaaty,  and 

of  the  reeoaMMBdaHana  of  tUa  phml. 


ft 
is,  howwfer,  n  well  lo  soy  thai  the  flower  ia  a  lump  of  yoDow 
dtopond  al  the  intssnal  base  of  the  two  hrge  rosy  pink  braela 
which  guard  it,  and  it  is  on  then  floral  braehi  thai  the  bsanty 
of  the  flower  dependa.  II  hn  bseidn  the  flae  floral  bractn 
aOuded  lo,  ^iribieh  it  preduen  ftom  the  aiU  of  every  leaf,  nthsr 
long,  deep  greca,  wavy,  oak-hke  fcMsgs,  which  haags  dowa  en 
M  to  cover  the  sisai.  Altogelhcrthle  ia  a  very  easily  euMvaled 
aad  desirable  slove  plaal  II  seeds  visiy  freely,  aad 
to  be  watched  whea  approaehing  ripenen,  m  the 
buxel  and  theseede  me  distantly  dfrlrihnted.  \¥hsrewf 
they  am  certain  lo  grow,  and  ttte  phmla  come  up  with  me  ia 
sea  gravel,  in  tan,  and  in  the  soU  of  pots  containiag  ottmr 
plants,  aad  is  simp^  a  stoiw  weed. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  at  the  pressat  tian  In  a  hotbed, 
and  the  eeedhnge  polled^ff  shagly  into  S-hmh  pots  whea  «h^ 
am  hage  caoagh  to  haadle.  The  plaata  shoaM  be  gn>wn-oa 
in  brisk  moist  heal,  and  be  kept  aner  the  ghMe  wUh  a  moderain 
amount  of  sir.  Thsy  usnaDy  commence  flowering  in  Jenuaiy, 
andwilleontinttetodesoforsenMtimew  The  plants  should  ba 
shifted  hito  H^iaA  pots  when  they  have  flUed  the  S-hieh  pols 
with  roots;  but  I  keep  some  in  the  S-hmh  poU,  as  I  flnd  these 
planU  very  uaefuL  A  compoel  of  tarfy  Iomb,  wUh  a  third  off 
baf  soil  and  a  Utile  old  eovrd«[«,  grofWB  Ihcn  wen.    thBf 
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nqnire  to  hava  the  soil  alwayi  moist  and  to  be  freely  watered 
duingfiowth  Mid  iowering,  evidonlly  nttshlng  a  qyfiiigiag 
twiee  daily,  iHfflririwg  asd  etening. 

Hbe  plnits  wIB  eeiflfaiiie  to  grow  and  iower  Inr  a  nvmber  of 
yean,  reqiiiiiiig  only  %o  lie  potted  In  the  epifog  «f  eaok  year. 
I  haTB  plants  soar  of  nearly  aeven  years'  growth  wiridh  are 
kept  hi  afree-iowerfaig  etate  fai  7-hMh  pota,  the  old  aoil  being 
zemoTed  at  eaeh  potting,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  retained  to 
the  same  size  of  pot  Weak  liquid  mannze  twiee  a-week  in?!- 
gorates  the  foliage  and  flowers. 

If  the  flowers  be  removed  after  they  fade  (the  oapsnles  fall 
so  as  to  be  hid  amid  the  foliage),  and  the  plants  be  kept  from 
seeding,  their  flowering  will  be  much  enhanced.  The  rosy  pink 
bracts  of  this  plant  m&e  neat  batton-hole  flowers.-— G.  A. 


befaaii 
eTiie 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  HOT!  on  Mb.  Obusom's  ssTABLisHinNT  at  Stanley  Bridge, 
'Chelsea,  will  not  be  inappropriate.  The  place  is  histoiical 
as  well  as  hortienltnral  and  commercial.  Mr.  Ormson's  resi- 
dence was  once  in  part  the  mansion  of  King  Charles.  The 
bole  of  the  tree  is  preserved  which  that  Monarch  is  said  to 
have  planted.  The  front  of  the  "  Boyal "  residence  which  was 
once  the  garden  is  in  some  sort  a  garden  still,  being  occnpied 
by  glass  stractnres  of  various  deeigns,  each  as  the  roof  oon- 
aervatory,  enrvilinear  (straight  glass)  portable  vinery,  span- 
roof  and  lean-to  houses.  The  garden  "  decorations  "  consist 
of  boilers  in  every  eoneeivable  shape  and  size — saddles,  simple, 
divisional,  eonugated,  convoluted,  perforated,  and  arterial; 
there  are  also  corneals,  pyramids,  Trenthams,  and  tabnlars. 
Mr.  Ormson  has  been  "getting-np  heat"  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  eentory,  and  has  institnted  many  improvements 
in  hot- water  engineering,  the  latest  being  the  patent  tabular 
Cornish  boiler,  the  patent  divisional  hot-water  apparatos, 
and  the  patent  arctic  hot-water  stove,  designed  for  ships  and 
aohools. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  ODonrooLOSSiTH  AT.aTANnnat  is 

BOW  flowering  in  the  stove  at  Wimbledon  Honse.  The  idant 
hav  thirfy^iine  eapHMM  Uoeois  081  ihaee  apahsaa^is  aery 
-  ii  ahra  an  mvMal  §mm  of  AatkinteBa 
Iha  iowar  iM^ing  a  deable  «r  twiA  spirthe, 
Wa  hata  obasnad  baloie  tikat  tadtiiy 
af  ^  «^FtaBBin9o"  Hanft  bam  oeeastoMUy  ^sr- 
La«<pair'>of  «*win0i.*' 

Mb.  Foulis,  gatdeosr  to  G.  H.  HendenKm,  Etf^.,  Tot- 

dell,  ftfediire,  lias  been  awarded  the  Nbxl  maB,vahn454, 
for  his  abilities  as  a  gardener  and  geologist.  The  priae  is 
the  triennial  interest  of  £500  left  by  the  late  Patrick  Nefl, 
Esq.,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Horticaltnral 
Society  to  some  diatingaished  botamst  or  hortieidtarist.  Mr. 
Foolis  is  to  be  congratolated  on  the  honoor  which  he  has  won. 

We  hear  a  romoar— which  we  think  not  unlikely  to 

strengthen  into  a  more  certain  soxmd — that  the  scheme  for 
BXKoviHo  THB  OzvoBD  BoTANio  Gabdxn  from  its  present 
historical  and  pietoresqae  site  to  the  bleak  and  arid  "  parks  ** 
has  fallen  throng,  and  that  immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken 
to  pat  the  existiiig  establishment  on  an  efficient  footing.— 
(Nature,) 

Wb  are  informed  that  Lapaabbu  bosba  is  hardy  in 

Cornwall,  and  that  it  has  been  seen  covering  a  wall  having  a 
north-west  aspect.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  experi- 
ments have  been  made  testing  the  hardiness  of  this  ilne 
dimber. 

Thb  King  of  the  Belgians  is  erecting  at  a  eoet  of 

£80,00p  a  OBAKD  wiMTBB  oABDBN  at  Lsekcn.  The  structure  is 
of  imposing  dimensions,  the  roof  being  120  feet  in  height  in 
order  that  tall  trees  may  have  room  for  development. 

Fob  STEBBioNATiNO  MBALT  BUG,  writcs  B  Correspondent 

in  the  Rural  New  YorJcer,  I  have  never  found  anything  so  good 
as  alcohol,  or  even  common  high-proof  whisky  will  do.  With 
a  small  soft  brush  one  can  soon  clean  the  bugs  from  a  hundred 
plants,  no  matter  how  badly  infested.  Dip  the  brush  into 
the  alcohol,  and  then  let  a  &op  or  two  fall  upon  a  duster  of 
mealy  bugs,  and  they  will  disappear!  There  are  some  very 
delicate  kinds  of  plants  which  the  alcohol  will  injure  if  used 
too  freely ;  but  there  is  not  much  danger  in  its  applicalien  to 
the  ordinaiy  kinda  eoltivated  in  greenhouses. 

Tamabix  pluhosa^ — Kething  can   be  finer  or  more 

graceful  thaft  tUs  apeaies»  wMah  is  stm  ao  can  ia  ^pite  of  the 
with  wfaUi  It  oan  ba  fn^^ated.    Ito 


slender  branehlets  ef  a  glaucescent  green  hue  bear  a  eertdn 
vsaeaaUMee  to  «lie  varied  i^qmsb  efilia«glrMi  (orthawhiU 
stoik),w^B«ee  its  popriar  naiae  of  ** Mawibat.**  ItfleiNan 
in  Aagoat  iJbo«t  tlie  aaaa  ttaie  m  T.  tdHaa.  Vbe  Ossreta, 
which  are  disposed  in  deaae  ernl  paniokM,  luM  aft  aity  MgM- 
MMi,wftdehaMiinAte«ia«leBaBmolttaaialiiga.  IsdMed 
on  a  lawn  or  in  a  tage  park  T.  ftaiaoM  f orub  a  •aoaspaat  maM 
of  the  most  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
T.  indica,  and  propagated  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.— (JBemM  Horticole,) 

A  ooBBBSPOMDBNT  in  tho  Engluh  Meehunic  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  for  making  tabbed  walks  :— First 
gravel  the  walk  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  do  not  give  it  so 
thick  a  coat  as  usual ;  beat  well  down  to  make  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  even  surface,  which  coat  well  with  tar.  When 
this  is  done  put  the  final  layer  of  gravel  on  the  top— three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  will  be  quite  suffident,  and  again 
beat  down,  using  the  back  of  a  spade  for  the  purpose.  The 
walk  so  prepared  must  not  be  trodden  upon  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  have  become  perfectly 
hard,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain. 
The  work  must  be  done  in  fine  weather,  and  the  plan  will  be 
found  better  than  using  cement  mixed  with  the  gravd* 

Mb.  Dunstah,  Coroner,  at  the  Parkside  Asylum,  Mac- 
clesfield, has  been  investigating  a  ease  of  poisokxho  of  an  un- 
usual nature.  A  patient,  Emma  Linnell,  died  apparently  in  an 
epileptic  fit.  A  poit-mortem  examination  was  hdd,  resulting 
in  finding  in  the  stomach  of  deceaaed  some  green  fiuid,  also 
Holly  seed  and  fragments  of  Holly,  Laurd,  and  Tew  leaves  in 
quantitiee  sufficient  lo  cause  death,  and  a  verdict  was  returned 
in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

Thb  Hobtioultubal  Hall,  at  the  approaching  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Phiiaddphia,  is  an  imposing 
structure,  with  a  length  of  383  feet,  and  width  of  main  build- 
ing 193  feet.  Its  height  is  72  feet  to  the  skylight.  The  Cen- 
tennial Conservatory,  230  by  80  feet  and  55  feet  high,  occupies 
the  inahi  floor,  and  in  this  the  exhitdtion  will  be  made.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  principal  ro«n  will  be^^ 
forcing  I 
with 

uocupy  1  . 

rooms  fbr  offices,  dto.  Ornamented  Stairwaya  lead  to  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  galleries  of  the  conservatorisa.  Theae  kttar 
are  10  feet  wide.  The  entrvnoss  at  the  east  and  west  ei^ds  will 
be  approadied  by  flights  of  bkm  macble  atepe.  The  b«teaaent 
is  fire-proof  and  used  for  storehouses,  eoel  nMm«kltehen,  and 
heating  apartments.  The  entire  building  will  be  mainly  of 
iron  and  glass,  and  is  intended  to  remain  after  the  Exposition 
as  an  ornament  to  Taicmount  Park  and  a  patriotio  memorial 
of  the  flrst  Centennid  Cdebralion  of  Hortioulturd  Progress. 

A   oobbbspohdbbv   in    the  American    "  Gardener's 

Monthly  *'  says,  "  Tou  will  be  doing  many  a  poor  fellow  a  great 
londness  if  you  will  again  warn  and  keep  warning  against  the 
fatd  mistake  of  painting  hot-water  pipes  in  gre^ohouses  with 
OAS  TAB."  We  have  latdy  had  brought  to  our  notice  an 
instance  of  a  nurseryman  near  London,  who  tarred  the  stage 
of  a  large  plant  house  to  the  great  and  probably  irreparable 
injury  of  many  vduable  plants  wfaidi  were  afterwards  wintered 
in  the  house. 

HABDBBiva  Pafbb.  —The  French  papers  speak  of  a 

method  of  rendering  paper  extremely  hard  and  tenadous,  by 
subjecting  the  pulp  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  After  it 
has  been  treated  with  the  chloride  it  is  submitted  to  a  strong 
pressure,  thereafter  becoming  as  hard  as  wood  and  as  tough 
as  leather.  The  materid  may  be  employed  in  covering  floors 
with  advantage,  and  an  excellent  use  for  it  is  large  sheets  of 
roofing.  Paper  already  manufactured  acquires  the  same  con- 
sistent when  plunged  undzed  in  a  solution  of  the  ddoride, 
and  is  useful  for  many  protective  purposes. 


Dg  and  propagating  houses,  eaeh  xOO  ay  aO  iMt,  eay 

a  curved  toof  of  ^^asi  and  iroB.     Btiiiiiaf  vtaHw 

py  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  by  tlia  sida  <oC  tMse 


THE  ABBANGEMBNTS  OF  GOLOUBS 

m  THK  BEDS  OF  THB  LONDON  PABE8  Ain>  GABDXNS^No.  7. 

ExAMSLBs  having  been  given  of  suitable  modes  of  effec- 
tively planting  circular  beds,  a  few  designs  suitable  for  beds  of 
an  ovd  form  may  appropriatdy  follow.  Bound  beds  are  the 
moat  common  of  all  forma;  they  are  also  adaptable  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  modes  ox  planting  tham,  and  if  the 
plants  are  judidoudy  sdected,  and  thehr  odours  eomoiiy 
axzai|ged«  fiw,if  any,  loms  of  bad  show  to  batter  advaalage. 
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S4.  UTS. 


The  plani  wbioh  haiwe  bMn  rabmiited  axe  raffidenily  nnmer- 
one  to  meet  tuIoiu  testes,  end  elso  es  embreoing  or  provid- 
ing lor  the  employment  of  the  several  plants  whieh  are  usually 
prepared  lor  this  mode  of  deooration. 

Oval-shaped  beds  axe  less  nomerons  than  ronnd  beds,  bat 
aie  equally  efleotive  when  properly  planted.     Two  snitable 


and  free  bnshy-growing  plant,  having  silvery  grey  foliage.  Its 
ereet  habit  of  growth  makes  it  desirable  for  lines  in  mixed 
beds.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds  or  onttingB  in  aatnmn  or 
spring;  the  aatnmn  eattings  strike  freely  la  a  eold  frame  or 
onder  a  hand-glass.  In  spring  it  is  beet  to  place  the  plants  in 
a  Uttle  heat,  and  then  the  shoots  that  aie  made  will  strike  freely . 


and  distinet  modes  of  planting  an  oval-shaped  bed  are  now 
flgoxed;  they  are  qoite  differsnt  in  eharaeter,  and  heve  an 
agreeable  appearanoe.  Three  other  plans  of  planting  beds  of 
this  shape  will  follow,  whieh  will  afford  ample  ehoioe  f6r  in- 
tending planters. 

BED  E. 

1.  Geraniom  Bobert  Fish.— This  is  a  very  dwarf  and  oom- 
peet  vaiiely;  the  foliage  is  pale  yellow,  the  flowers  bright 


4.  Altemanlhere  amebilislatilolia  (orange asdied).— A  boU, 
strong-growing,  and  showy  variety,  endoring  alike  in  rain  or 
sonsmne.  It  may  be  nsed  in  any  exposed  sitoation,  and  will 
maintain  its  bold  and  dense  eharaeter  until  late  in  the  aatomn. 
Last  season  it  remained  in  perfection  in  Hyde  Pazk  nntil 
November.  It  is  a  saperb  plant  for  designs,  and  it  nay  be 
used  in  other  ways  with  great  advantage. 

5.  LobeUe  Bloe  Stone.    6.  Silver  VKdegated  Geraniimi. 


Ylg.  87.— BSD  L. 


scarlet.   It  is  a  free  bloomer,  distinet,  and  beantifal,  and  very 
effective  for  lines  in  ornamental  beds. 

2.  Oineraria  maritima  compacta. 

3.  Adhyroeyline  Sanndersonii.— This  is  a  very  distinet,  neat. 


7.  Eoheveria  seoonda  glanca.    8.  Stellaxia  graminea  aorea. 

BSD  L. 

1.  Golden  Pyzethrom.    2.  Altemanthera  amoBna. 

8.  Helichrysam  maxitimam.— This  is  a  oompaxetively  new 
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plant,  and  i0  ezoe]lent  for  a  margin  to  a  bed  of  dwarf  plants. 
The  small  leaves  are  glossy  and  shine  like  grey  satin.  It  is  a 
ereepiog  plant,  forming  itself  into  a  neat  and  compaet  border. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  desirable  end  effective  plants  we  have 
for  edgings.  It  propagates  itself,  and  will  keep  well  in  a  cold 
frame.— N.  Colb,  Kemington. 


OUR  BORDBE  FLOWEES— DAME'S  VIOLET 
OR  ROCKET. 

A  Bicx  of  plants  consisting  of  annuals,  biennials,  and 
perennials,  some  of  them  having  found  their  way  to  onr  shores 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  other  countries  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  in  sU  probability  occupied  prominent  places 
in  onr  borders  in  days  gone  by,  before  the  rage  for  novelty  had 
set  in.  One  of  these  is  enumerated  as  a  native  of  our  own 
land,  but  I  doubt  its  claim  to  nationality ;  at  all  events  we 
have  it,  and  a  right  welcome  guest  it  is. 

Hespeiis  matronalis  in  the  spring  and  summer  time  is  a 
worthy  occupant  of  our  shrubbery  borders,  by  the  margins  of 
ponds,  in  wilderness  scenery  and  out-of-the-way  comers,  and 
when  once  established  it  only  requires  to  be  left  alone  to  take 
care  of  itself.  In  sheltered  nooks  it  gives  us  in  the  spring  a 
good  addition  to  the  bouquet,  its  pleasing  perfume  being  always 
acceptable  to  our  sense  of  smell,  and  is  one  of  its  greatest  at- 
tractions. Glowing  colours  are  attractive,  but  when  combined 
with  delicious  perfume  they  become  doubly  interesting.  Then 
we  have  the  double  Hesperis  matronalis  in  several  varieties, 
often  taxing  the  cultivator's  skill  to  the  very  utmost  to  keep-up 
a  stock  of  flowering  plants.  It  is  useless  attempting  their  cul- 
tivation if  we  do  not  make-up  our  minds  to  succeed  with  those 
gems  of  our  borders.  Perseverance  must  be  our  motto  and  suc- 
cess our  aim.    We  must  be  prepared  for  disappointment  too. 

I  find  it  good  practice  to  have  plants  in  reserve  in  a  rather 
shady  and  moist  but  not  a  wet  situation,  not  suffering  them 
to  bloom  when  stock  is  required,  and  dividing  them  when  they 
have  made  moderate  growth.  They  should  have  (ffioient 
drainage  under  all  circumstances,  and  be  supplied  with  water 
as  they  require  it.  They  should  be  carefully  watched  when 
they  are  making  their  growth,  for  belonging  to  the  Brassica 
tribe  they  are  often  attacked  by  what  is  known  as  the  Turnip 
fly,  this  pest  often  destroying  the  young  growth  by  eating-out 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  A  good  sound  loam  with  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure,  charcoal  dust,  and  a  little  coarse  sand 
wUl  meet  their  requirements.  In  an  open  border,  and  if  left  to 
themselvee,  they  are  but  short-lived,  often  requiring  renewing. 
In  some  places  it  is  almost  impossible  to  succeed  with  them, 
but  when  their  requirements  Mre  supplied  they  become  more 
manageable.  When  at  their  best  no  plants  are  more  attractive, 
none  more  esteemed  than  our  old-fashioned  Rocket,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  "Evening  Star''— and  stars  the  flowers  are. 
Prizes  ought  to  be  offered  at  horticultural  exhibitions  for 
collections  of  thoce  neglected  flowers. 

They  are  increased  by  cuttings  and  division.  When  the 
best  of  the  bloom  is  past  the  stems  should  be  partially  cut- 
down  to  encourage  growth.  When  they  have  made  moderate 
growth  divide  in  autumn,  potting  or  planting  the  divisions  as 
may  be  desired.  When  the  flower  stems  rise  they  should  be 
secured  from  being  injured  by  the  wind.— Ybbttas. 


BOAD-MAKING.— No.  2. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  road-making  alluded  to  on 
page  83,  it  may  be  stated  that  where  the  ground  is  impervious 
to  water  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  mi&e  the  foundation  as 
dry  as  possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by  putting  in  plenty 
of  drains  and  insuring  their  having  good  outlets.  These 
drains  need  not  necessarily  be  deep.  Many  years  ago,  in 
making  a  carriage  road  through  a  piece  of  stiff  ground  a  very 
slight  excavation  only  was  made,  but  it  was  depressed  in  the 
middle,  both  sides  sloping  down  to  the  centre,  and  a  tile  drain 
was  inserted  there  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  where  the 
two  slopes  met.  This  18  inches  was  filled  with  rough  stones ; 
the  foundation  of  the  road  was  pared  smooth,  and  kept  so 
by  not  allowing  the  wheels  to  touch  it  until  it  was  covered 
with  stones,  and  thus  a  very  good  road  was  made.  In  like 
manner  a  ^larger  space  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  the 
ground  beiog  formed  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  furrows  with 
drains  in  the  latter— that  is,  where  more  especial  care  is  re- 
quired to  lay  the  ground  dry. 

Although  the  above  is  likely  to  be  effectual,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  roughly  pave  the  bottom  of  the  road  before  the 


small  stones  are  laid  on,  which  ia  best  done  when  rough,  flat, 
irregular-shaped  stones  abound— say,  in  pieces  8  or  10  inches 
across  and  8  or  4  inches  thick.  The  surface  ground  being  ready, 
these  stones  ought  to  be  placed  by  hand  closely  adjoining  each 
other  and  on  their  edges,  leaving  the  upper  surface  as  rough 
and  irregular  as  possible,  as  this  unevenness  helps  to  catch 
hold  of  the  loose  small  stones  that  follow,  while  the  paving,  it 
it  may  be  so  called,  acts  as  an  additional  drainage.  The  bottom 
stones  may  be  soft  if  necessary ;  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
sandy  stones  are  best.  They  are  always  expected  to  be  below 
the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  consequently  only  serve  to  keep 
the  road  dry.  It  is  always  best  to  insure  good  workmanship 
at  the  first,  disturbing  a  road  afterwards  never  ought  to  be 
necessary.  Either  of  the  plans  described  above,  or  it  may  be 
both  of  them,  had  better  be  adopted  where  the  case  seems  to 
call  for  it.  Provision  for  gas  and  sanitary  drains  ought  always 
to  be  thought  of  when  a  road  is  being  made.  If  the  basement 
stones  are  packed  on  their  edges  rather  than  merely  tumbled 
in  out  of  the  cart  or  barrow,  the  after  material  adheres  better 
to  them,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  getting  loose  and 
finding  their  way  to  the  top,  which  large  stones  are  liable  to 
do  when  merely  mixed  with  small  stones,  and  especially  when 
the  surface-coating  of  broken  stones  is  a  thin  one. 

Besides  stiff  clayey  ground  alluded  to  above  there  is  another 
kind  still  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  that  is  the  peat  moss. 
I  recollect  a  piece  of  such  road  that  used  to  vibrate  very  per- 
ceptibly when  a  heavy  load  passed  over  it,  and  yet  the  road 
was  a  good  one :  its  foundation  no  doubt  rested  on  a  good 
covering  of  Gorse,  Heath,  or  bushes,  which  was  the  usual  way 
such  difSculties  were  met.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
had  recourse  to  these  substances  to  form  a  bottom  in  a  very 
wet  place,  and  it  is  surprising  the  saving  there  is  in  stone ; 
besides  which  the  road  is  unquestionably  better,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  materials  so  burled  decaying  in  any  very  early 
time  and  letting  the  road  through.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of 
road  altered  that  was  known  to  have  been  built  on  Thorns, 
Brambles,  <S;c.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  ninety  years 
<»ly  the  smaller  twigs  were  decayed.  The  road-maker  of  the 
present  day  who  has  any  particularly  wet  or  dirty  place  to 
encounter  cannot  do  better  than  cover  it  first  with  Gorse, 
Heath,  bushes,  or  branches  of  any  kind,  and  over  them  he 
may  lay  the  stones.  I  remember  once  having  a  particularly 
soft  place  to  encounter,  and  the  soft  watery  mud  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  its  way  up  through  a  moderate  layer  of  nice 
short  Gorse  that  was  carefully  laid  over  it  all  in  one  way ;  but 
when  we  gave  it  a  covering  of  the  same  substance  in  a  contrary 
direction  it  stopped  the  propensity  the  soft  spongy  matter  had 
to  rise  and  a  very  good  road  was  made ;  but  of  course  where 
it  is  practicable  it  is  better  to  drain  all  such  places. 

The  above  being  about  the  worst  place  to  form  roads  upon, 
let  us  take  a  glance  where  the  object  is  attained  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense.  We  shall  find  that  in  some  dry  stony 
districts  a  road  is  about  half  formed  already  to  our  hand,  and 
it  requires  but  little  labour  to  complete  it,  the  natural  dry- 
ness and  hardness  of  the  bed  being  such  as  to  require  few 
stones  to  make  a  really  good  road.  Sand  is  a  bad  foundation, 
'  and  ought  to  be  made  dry  first  of  all ;  but  there  are  dry  sands 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  anything,  and  I  am  not  very  sure 
but  a  builder  would  as  soon  select  a  good^  dry  sand  on  which 
to  ereot  a  castle  or  a  church  as  any  other  foundation  he  could 
have.  Sand  of  this  nature  makes  a  dry  road,  perhaps  too 
much  so,  as  rounded  gravel  is  unwilling  to  bind  upon  it.  Olays 
of  some  kind  or  other  are  the  most  common,  and  if  divested 
of  all  superfluous  water  will  carry  a  good  road,  the  great  matter 
being  both  to  drain  the  bottom  well  and  to  arrange  that  no 
water  stands  on  the  top.  The  latter  is  best  guarded  against 
by  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  road  and  the  pre- 
vention of  overhanging  trees.  Plantations  and  high  hedges 
on  each  side  exercise  a  hurtful  influence  on  roads.  This  work, 
like  most  other  operations,  is  governed  by  £  8,d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure need  not  be  very  great  if  the  work  be  gone  about  in 
the  right  way.— J.  Hobson. 


SOIL  FOR  RHODODEKDROKS. 
My  experience  is  that  these  handsome  shrubs  will  not  thrive 
where  the  soil  is  shallow  and  overlying  limestone  or  any  other 
recks.  They  need  the  steady  uprising  moisture  of  the  earth, 
which  rocks  impede.  They  delight  in  vegetable  matter,  and 
grow  well  in  the  loam  of  woqds,  but  will  not  do  so  in  that  of 
open  fields.  I  allude  to  a  limestone  district.  I  have  planted 
them  in  nearly  aU  sorts  of  soil— day,  sand,  loam,  and  peat  in 
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old  woods  *nd  plantationt— and  they  haye  grown  ai  freely  as 
any  other  Bhinbs  or  trees,  and  mnoh  more  freely  than  moBt, 
for  rabbits  mast  be  hungry  indeed  before  they  will  eat  Bhodo- 
dendrons.  Bat  they  have  failed  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  garden,  first  becaase  it  was  defieient  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  secondly  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil. 

In  sandy  loam  and  having  a  moist  base  Bhododendrons 
grow  perfectly.  In  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  for  instance, 
few  shrubs  flourish  so  well  as  do  these.  They  will  grow  also 
in  clay,  bat  are  slower  in  becoming  established  than  in  lighter 
soil.  They  are  susceptible  of  great  injury  by  digging  amongst 
the  roots;  and  after  planting  them,  no  implement  working 
deeper  than  the  hoe  should  be  used  amongst  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  that  and  a  moist  base  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  staple  character  of  the  soiL 

la  the  gardens  lately  in  my  charge,  situated  in  a  dry  lime- 
stone district,  Bhododendrons  could  not  be  made  to  flourish 
except  by  deep  excavations  and  introducing  vegetable  matter, 
peat  being  preferable,  but  in  the  woods  and  plantations  on 
the  same  estate  th^  are  growing  by  hundreds  in  peat,  loam, 
and  clay.  In  my  opinion  they  are  moisture-lovlng  plants  and 
will  not  thrive  well  on  a  dry  subsoil,  let  the  surface  soil  be  of 
whatever  nature  it  may. 

With  a  moist  base  and  deep  soil,  whether  of  loam  or  peat,  I 
shoald  not  hesitate  to  plant  these  shrubs  freely,  and  by  not 
digging  amongst  them  I  should  expect  them  to  flourish,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  grow  freely  in  shallow  soil  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  limestone. — A  Fobestxb. 


PEBENNJAL  ASTERS. 

AsTEBS  are  capable  and  worthy  of  a  much  more  liberal  and 
scientifio  treatment  than  even  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
them  with  the  spade.  The  Phlox,  when  treated  in  the  rough 
and  ready  way  in  which  Asters  generally  are,  is  but  a  sorry 
decoiative  plant  as  compared  with  that  which  is  grown  from  a 
cutting  annually  and  cultivated  with  some  liberality ;.  and  so 
with  Asters,  which  are  susceptible  of  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment A  single  cutting  of  an  Aster  struck  in  a  mild  hotbed 
in  spring,  may  be  made  a  much  more  beautiful  object  in  the 
autumn  than  a  couBiderable  clomp  of  the  same  with  its  multi- 
tude of  stems  tied  up  as  they  usually  are  to  a  single  stake, 
with  no  better  result  than  that  of  strangling  the  development 
of  a  large  number  of  them.  Some  sorts  are  better  adaptisd 
for  being  grown  single-stemmed  than  others,  but  all  the  late- 
blooming  sorts  are  improved  by  being  annually  raised  by  cut- 
tings. Those  that  have  the  flnest  e£Fect  when  grown  in  thie 
way  are  such  as  develope  their  inflorescence  in  pyramidal  form 
and  which  branch  freely  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
upwards,  those  blooming  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
in  paniculate  or  corymbose  style  being  less  elegant;  yet  for 
certain  position?,  such  as  where  they  are  designed  to  overtop 
masses  of  low-growing  shrubs  with  their  bloom,  they  are  most 
desirable.  In  the  herbaceous  border,  where  eveiy  plant  is,  or 
should  be,  seen  apart  from  its  neighbours,  the  pyramidal  sorts 
are  extremely  elegant  and  beautiful ;  so  mnoh  so,  that  I  strong^ 
urge  a  trial  of  the  method  on  all  who  desire  to  have  the  beat 
of  everything  in  its  season.  The  treatment  of  the  cuttings  is 
precisely  the  same  as  is  given  to  cuttings  of  Phloxes,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  more  easily  spoiled  by  heat,  and 
should  therefore  never  be  coddled  up  in  any  way.  They  must 
bs  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  well  established, 
the  ground  being  previously  well  dug  and  manured  if  poor. 
One  plant  only,  or  three  or  four,  may  be  planted  together  ac- 
cording to  degree  of  maisiveness  and  bulk  desired;  and  should 
they  throw  up  any  suckers  or  stems  from  the  root,  these 
should  be  removed  at  once  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  plant  on  the  development  of  one  stem.  Support 
the  stem  properly  as  it  advances  in  growth.  The  following 
list  comprehends  twenty  of  the  best  sorto  for  decorative  pur- 
poses,  and  the  earliest  and  latest  bloomers. 

A.  alpinus.—k  neat,  compact,  dwarf  plant,  growing  about 
9  inches  high,  best  adapted  to  rockwork,  and  for  iLe  front 
line  of  a  mixed  border.  The  flowers  are  soUtary,  very  large  and 
bright,  but.  rather  pale  purplish  blue,  opening  from  May  till 
August.  Native  of  mountain  pastures  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  There  is  rather  a  beautiful  but  rather  rare  white- 
flowered  form  of  this  plant  that  is  very  desirable. 

A.  aZtoiciw.— This  is  also  a  dwarf -growing  species,  with 
very  Urge  bright  mauve-coloured  flowers,  blooming  very  freely 
in  July.    Native  of  the  Altai  mountains. 

A.  coficoZor.— Ac  other  dwarf  neat-growing  sort,  with  simple 


erect  stem?,  terminating  in  raceme  of  deep  purple  flowers  at 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  It  blooms  continuonsly 
from  August  to  November.    Native  of  North  America. 

A,  diicohr.-^A,  very  neat  and  effective  sort,  growing  about 
18  inches  high.  The  flowers  open  white,  and  change  to  pink 
or  reddish  purple,  and  are  produced  in  corymbs  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stems.  They  appear  in  August  and  September. 
Native  of  North  America. 

A  Amellut,-'  This  species  grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  erect 
rigid  stems,  generally  unbranched  till  near  the  top,  where  they 
break  out  into  an  open  corymb  of  pale  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  in  August,  September,  and  October.  Native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europa. 

A.  hlandui, —Thi»  species  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with 
the  stems  numerously  branched  in  pyramidaf  style,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  piJe  purple  flowers  in  October  and  November. 

A.  dwno$u8.—JLa  upright-growing  sort,  with  stiff  freely- 
branching  stems,  fumiehed  almost  from  Uie  base  to  the  apex 
in  pyramid  shape.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  are  white,  but  small,  opening  in  September 
and  October.    Native  of  North  America. 

A,  elegans.—ThiB  sort  grows  about  2  feet  high,  branchisg 
gracsfuliy  and  freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  abac- 
dantly  from  August  till  October,  and  are  bright  purplish  blue. 
Native  of  Siberia. 

A,  ericoides. — One  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  group  when 
properly  managed  as  to  staking,  <J^o.  It  grows  about  8  feet 
high,  branching  most  freely  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
flowers  are  small  individually,  but  in  the  extreme  profusion  in 
which  they  are  produced  they  are  most  effectivo.  The  colour 
is  white,  and  they  open  in  September  and  October,  and  ia 
northern  places  last  tiU  November. 

A.  |7ran4i/foru«.— This  species  groira  about  3  feet  high,  and 
branches  freely  in  pyramidal  fashion.  The  flowers  are  deep 
blue  or  purple,  and  open  in  October  and  November.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  fine,  but  the  late  period  at  which  they 
open  renders  it  a  plant  ill-suited  for  northern  or  odd  lata 
places,  except  when  a  position  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a 
southern  exposure  can  be  devoted  to  it.  Native  of  North 
America. 

A.  Z^rts.— A  handsome  bright  blue- flowered  species,  grow- 
ing about  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbs, 
and  open  in  September  and  October.    Native  of  North  America. 

A.  longifoliut'formo8U9, — A  remarkably  beautiful  sort,  grow- 
ing about  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  flne  bright  rosy-red  flowers. 
The  species  longifolius  is  a  comparatively  uninteresting  one 
with  whitish  flowers  in  no  way  comparable  with  this  variety, 
which  is  one  oi  the  most  ornamental  and  pleasing  of  Asters. 

A,  Nova^Anglia. — Oce  of  the  handsomest  and  most  effec- 
tive of  Asters  as  regards  its  flowers  and  inflorescence,  but 
rather  too  tall  and  weak  in  the  stem  to  be  considered  tidy  and 
pleasing  in  habit.  The  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet, 
terminating  in  large  open  panicles  of  bright  violet-purple 
flowers  which  appear  in  September,  October,  and  November. 
There  is  a  very  fine  and  distinct  form  of  this  species  named 
ruber,  which  has  the  flowers,  as  the  name  implies,  red— a  floe 
bright  red — which  in  other  respects  i«  identical  with  the  porple- 
flowered  species.    Native  of  North  Amenca. 

A,  Novi-Belgiu—TbiB  grows  about  the  same  height  as  the 
last,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  smallsr,  and  pale  blue  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  disc.  The  flowers  appear  in  September 
and  October.    Native  of  North  America. 

A,  puntc^tM.— This  species  grows  about  3  feet  high,  with 
stout  stems  terminating  in  an  open  corymb  of  purple  flowers, 
which  open  in  September,  October,  and  November.  Native  of 
North  America. 

A,  panieulatMt.—A,  flne  large- flowered  species,  lisiDg  to  the 
height  of  about  4  feet,  the  stems  branching  freely  at  the  top, 
and  forming  an  open  panicle  of  bright  blue  flowers,  whidi 
open  in  October  and  November.    Native  of  North  America. 

A,  patens,— k  dwarf-growing  spedes,  about  18  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  open  panides,  are  deep  purple, 
and  appear  in  September  and  October.   IVative  of  N.  America. 

A.  sericeiu, — A  very  distinct  and  pret^  species,  with  some- 
what stubby  stems  branching  freely,  each  branch  terminating 
in  a  solitary  large  fine  blue  flower.  It  grows  about  8  feet 
high,  and  flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  into  winter  in 
warm  localities.  Perhaps  not  hardy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  I  have  had  no  experience  of  it.    Native  of  Missouri. 

A.  Uirbinellns, — A  very  handsome  species,  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  It  branches  freely  aaA  flowers 
very  profusely.     The  flowers  are  large,  flee  dark  blue  or 
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purple,  opening  in  September  tnd  October.    Native  of  North 
America. 

A,  undulatua.'-TbiB  epeoies  grows  from  8  to  4  feet  high, 
branching  abnndanily.  The  flowers  are  very  profuse,  pale 
bine,  and  open  in  Anguet,  September,  and  October.  Native 
of  North  America.— W.  S.—iThe  Gardener,) 


MILDEW  AND  BED   SPIDER  SUBDUED. 

Mb  D0T70LA.S  aftka  what  is  to  be  done  if  red  spider  appears 
on  the  Vines,  for  if  you  pnt  solphar  on  the  pipes  he  is  afraid 
the  fmit  wonid  be  rusted.  Now  what  I  have  to  impart  is  not 
new,  but  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  answers  no 
ffood  purpose  to  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  but  the  reveree. 
It  is  sulphareted  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  which  we  want  to 
destroy  both  red  spider  and  mildew ;  dry  sulphur  does  no  harm 
to  either. 

If  at  the  time  of  dosing  the  house  Mr.  Douglas  will  place  a 
pail  half  filled  with  cold  water  in  the  vinery  or  any  other  house 
affected  with  »pider  or  mildew,  and  take  half  a: pound  of  suU 
phnr  and  mix  it  up  in  a  buin  with  boiling  water  till  it  is  quite 
made  into  a  paste,  then  mix  it  in  the  pail  with  the  water,  then 
place  in  the  mixture  some  lumps  of  unslacked  lime,  he  will 
create  a  vapour  that  will  destroy  both  red  spider  and  mildew 
without  iojariog  the  most  tender  plant.  If  the  house  is  a  large 
one  two  pails  will  be  better  than  one.  In  the  morning  the 
spiders  will  be  found  dead  in  their  webs,  or  if  not,  the  vapour 
has  not  been  strong  enough ;  but  in  any  case  it  will  be  well  to 
repeat  the  dose  a  few  nights  after  to  destroy  the  offspring  that 
were  in  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation.  I  keep  the 
unslacked  lime  on  the  boiler,  for  if  not  kept  dry  it  will  go  down 
and  be  of  no  nee. 

For  thirty-six  years  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  spider  or 
mildew  on  my  Peach  walls,  but  both  pests  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  my  predecessor.  After  the  trees  have  been 
nailed  I  mix  6  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  tone  it  down  with  soot  and 
apply  it  on  the  wall  with  the  syringe  or  engine.  I  put  it  on 
thickest  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  for  the  vapour  from  the 
sulpbur  to  ascend  amongst  the  folisge.  After  the  fruit  is  set, 
on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  when  the  wall  is  still  warm,  I  syringe 
with  milkwarm  water ;  the  vapour  will  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  wall.  I  do  this  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  fine  dsya. 
Springing  the  tender  foliage  of  Peach  trees  with  cold  water  is 
a  sad  mistake,  too  often  practised  I  am  sorry  to  say.— Ji  0., 
Felton  Park  Gardens, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LUCOMBB  OAK. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John 
Z^phaniah  Holwell,  Esq.,F.B.S.,  dated  from  Exeter,  February 
22Qd,1773] 

Sib,— In  my  rambles  through  this  city  I  have  been  tempted 
to  visit  the  norsery  of  Mr.  W.  Luoombe,  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
report  of  a  vtry  extraordinary  and  new  species  of  Oak,  first 
discovered  and  propagated  by  that  ingeniou s  gardener ;  and  as 
this  plant  appears  to  me  capable  of  proving  an  inestimsbld 
acquisition  to  this  kingdom,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  of 
oommunicating  to  you  some  particulars  relative  to  its  history 
and  character. 

About  seven  years  past  Mr.  Lueombe  sowed  a  parcel  of 
acorns,  saved  from  a  tree  of  his  own  growtb,  of  the  iron  or 
wainscot  species.  When  they  came  up  he  observed  one  amongst 
ihem  that  kept  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  Struck  with 
ihe  phenomenon,  he  cherished  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
it,  and  propagated  by  grafting  some  thousands  from  it,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  eight  days  ago  in  high  floutiehiog 
beauty  and  verdure,  notwithstanding  the  seveiity  of  tbe  winter. 
Its  growth  is  straight  and  handsome  as  Fir,  its  leaves  ever- 
green, and  the  wood  is  thought  by  the  best  judges  in  hard- 
neas  and  strength  to  exceed  sU  other  Oak.  He  makes  but  one 
shoot  in  the  year— viz.,  in  May,  and  continues  growing  with- 
out interruption ;  whereas  other  Oaks  shoot  twice— viz  ,  in 
May  and  August.  But  the  peculiar  and  inestimable  part  of 
its  character  is  the  amazing  quickness  of  its  growth,  which  I 
imagine  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  its 
mskking  but  one  thoot  in  the  year ;  for  I  believe  that  all  trees 
which  shoot  twice  are  for  some  time  at  a  standstill  before  tbey 
make  the  second.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  take  the  dimensions 
of  the  parent  tree  (sbven  years  old)  and  some  of  the  grafts : 
tbe  first  measured  21  feet  high  and  full  20  inehes  in  tbe  girt ; 
a  graft  of  four  years  old  16  feet  high  and  full  14  inches  in  the 
girt.    The  firat  he  grafted  is  six  years  old,  and  he  outshot  his 


parent  2  feet  in  height.  The  parent  tree  seems  to  promise 
acorns  soon,  as  it  blossoms  and  forms  strong  footstalks,  and 
the  cup  upon  the  footstalk  with  the  appearance  of  the  acorn, 
which  with  a  little  more  age  will  swell  to  perfection. 

This  Oak  is  distinguished  in  this  country  by  the  title  of  the 
Lueombe  Oak.  Its  shoots  in  general  are  from  4  to  5  feet 
every  year,  so  that  it  will  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  yean 
outgrow  in  altitude  the  common  Oak  of  a  hundred  years  of 
age.  I  have  a  leaping  pole  full  5  feet  long,  a  side  shoot  from 
one  of  the  graft  only  a  year  and  a  half  old.  From  the  similarity 
of  this  Oak  to  those  of  the  iron  or  wainscot  Oak  it  appears 
to  be  a  descendant  from  that  species,  tbough  it  differs  from  it 
in  every  other  particular.  Several  gentlemen  around  this 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Somerset  have  planted  them,  and  they  are  found  to  flourish 
in  all  soils. 


PORTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT. 

Cbocub  Weldeni.  Nat,  ord.,  IridaoesB.  Linn,,  Triandria 
Monogynia.— **  This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  a 
variety  of  Crocus  bifiorus,  with  which  it  agrees  in  time  of 
flowering,  leaves,  and  corm-struclure.  The  flower  is  less 
showy  than  those  of  either  the  old  garden  biflorus  or  the  two 
wild  Italian  varieties  (lineatus  and  pusiUus),  being  entirely 
without  stripes,  concolorous  at  the  throat,  and  white,  except 
that  the  three  outer  segments  are  marked  on  the  outside  with 
a  more  or  less  decided  hue  of  slaty-purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  limestone  hills  of  Dalmatia,  flowering  in  January  and 
February.  In  our  English  gardens  it  does  not  expand  till 
March."— (Bot.  Mag.,  t,  6211) 

Stapxlu  olivacba.  Nat.  ord.,  AsdepiadacesB.  Linn.^  Pent- 
andria  Digynia.— **  This  interesting  species  appears  to  have 
been  known  for  some  little  time  in  gardens  as  Stapelia  eruci- 
formis,  although  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  that 
name  does  not  belong  to  anothor  species  (Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
1875,  iii.,  p.  206).  It  was  sent  to  Eew  by  H.E.  Sir  Henry 
Barkly  in  April,  1874,  where  it  flowered  in  September  follow- 
ing."—(IWd.,  t.  6212.) 

Oypblla  pbbuyiama.  Nat.  ord.,  Iridaceas.  Linn.,  Mona- 
delphia  Triandria.—*'  This  handsome  Irid,  new  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  was  introduced  in  1874,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  six  species  of 
Cypella  described  by  Elatt  in  his  monograph  above  cited 
either  in  habit  or  precisely  in  stigma.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  have  spathes  produced  from  the  sides  of  great 
ensiform  Iris-like  leaves.  Here  the  habit  is  substantially  that 
of  Phalccallis,  Polia,  or  Beatonia,  but  in  all  these  the  stigmas 
arc  materially  different.  These  South  American  Irids  are 
very  diffioult  to  study,  the  flowers  being  bo  fugacious  in  a 
living  state,  and  seldom  represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
in  herbarium  specimens.  We  have  in  the  Eew  Herbarium 
specimens  of  either  the  same  plant  or  a  closely  allied  one  from 
the  temperate  region  of  tbe  Bolivian  Andes,  in  grassy  places, 
near  Sorata,  gathered  by  Mandon."— (I&tU,  t.  6213  ) 

Fescatobia  Datana  var.  bhodacea.  Nat.  ord.,  OrchidacesB. 
Linn.,  Gjnandria  Monandria.— '*  In  the  present  state  of  (;r- 
chidology  it  is  not  possible  for  the  botanist  or  the  horticul- 
turist to  spesJc  with  confidence  of  generic  limits  in  any  con- 
Fxderable  group.  I  have  retained  tbis  under  Petoatoria,  follow- 
ing Beiohenbach  (in  tbe  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1.  c),  by  whom 
the  genus  (usually  wrongly  written  Pescatoreii),  was  founded. 
As  above  observed,  however,  (his  genua  has  been  referred  by 
him  to  Zygopetalnm  as  long  ago  as  1861,  together  with  BoUea, 
Warsoewiozella,  Warrea,  Kufersteinia,  and  Promeniei. 

*'  Pesoatoria  Dayana  has  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  de- 
pending on  the  markings  on  the  perianth  being  absent,  or 
violet,  or  green,  or  red.  That  here  figured  was  communicated 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch  in  September,  1874,  and  a  perfectly  similar 
plant,  but  without  red  tips  to  the  sepals,  was  cent  by  Mr.  Bull 
the  previous  June." — {Ibid.,  t.  6214.) 

YiBUBKUif  niiiATATUM.  Nat.  ord .  CaprifoliacesB.  Linn., 
Pentandria  Digynia.— *•  A  very  handsome  hardy  shrub,  with 
apparently  a  wide  distribution  in  Japan,  having  been  collected 
in  various  localities  from  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama  to  Hako- 
dadi— that  is,  nearly  throughout  the  length  of  the  archipelago. 

<*y.  dilatatum  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitofa,  who  cent 
flowering  specimens  for  figuring  to  Kew  in  June  last,  with  the 
information  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy."— (IMd,  t.  6216.) 

Sbneoio  (Elsimia)  chobdifolia.  Nat,  ord,,  Composite. 
Linn.,  Syngenesia  Soperflua. — '*  A  very  curious  succulent 
Groundsel,  remarkable  for  the  tipcat  length  of  its  simple, 
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t«rete,  eyimdrioal  leaves,  whieh  droop  from  ilie  long,  slender 
branches,  uid  for  the  In,  slender,  very  few-flowered  oymes. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  South  Afiiean  diseoveries ;  he  found 
it  at  Basghersdorf ,  in  the  Albert  provinee,  in  1861.  It  flowered 
at  Eew  in  Jnly,  1874.  The  speelmen  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Kennedy."— (I6id.,  t.  6916.) 

Pbab— JPttYfuuton  DueheiB,—"  Originally  this  Pear  was  called 
Pitmaston  Daohesse  d'AngoalSme,  and  it  is  fignred  under  this 
name  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  (1864,  1108),  where  it  is 
described  by  Mr.  Bobert  Thompson.  We,  however,  follow  Dr. 
Hogg  in  abbreviating  the  name  to  Pitmaston  Duchess,  which 
is  more  distinctiye,  as,  though  a  seedling  from  Dachesse 
d*Angoul@me,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  variety.  The 
tree,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cramb,  *  is  of  a  vigorous  habit, 
pattionlarly  when  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  so  fruitful  as 
scarcely  ever  to  miss  a  crop  even  during  unfavourable  seasons, 
whelher  grown  as  a  bush,  or  pyramid,  or  standard.  The  fruit 
is  generally  in  use  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  October, 
Tarring  a  little  according  to  the  season.  The  average  weight 
is  from  10  ozs.  to  12  oza.,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  it  has 
few,  if  any,  equals.  The  flavour  is  ezeellent,  not  quite  so 
sugary  as  many  of  our  autumn  sorts,  but  still  first-olass ;  the 
flesh  is  in  a  high  degree  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed. 
No  eoUeotion  should  be  without  this  desirable  Pear,  did  it 
possess  no  other  good  quality  than  that  of  having  a  fine  ap- 
pearance.* The  Pear  was  raised  by  the  late  John  Williams, 
Ecq.,  of  Pitmaston,  in  1841,  and  is  a  cross  betwten  the 
Duehesse  d*AogouI6me  and  Qiou  Morceau ;  he  further  refers 
to  it  as  a  vety  handsome  and  most  excellent  variety,  and  adds, 

*  few  of  the  new  Pears  can  compare  with  it  as  regards  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  quality ;  it  partakes  more,  of  the  nature  of  Marie 
Louise  than  of  the  Glou  Morceau.*    The  fruit  is  described  as 

*  very  large,  oblong  obovate ;  the  stalk  short,  obliquely  at- 
tached, prctjeoting  more  on  one  side  than  the  ottier ;  the  eye 
ia  a  moderate-sized  depression,  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
erect  and  projecting  to  the  levriof  the  fruit ;  skin  soft,  smooth, 
jellow,  with  slight  thin  russet  near  the  stalk.  Flesh  yeUowiah- 
white,  exceedinply  melting,  buttery,  very  juicy,  and  rich.'  Its 
remarkably  tender,  melting  flesh,  and  its  rich  sprightly  flavour 
and  delicate  perfame,  are  qualities  in  which  it  is  excelled  by 
few  of  our  large-fruited  varieties  of  Pear.  Mr.  Soott,  who 
calls  it  Williams'  Dachesse  d'Angouldme,  remarks  that  it  ia  a 
noble  fruit,  the  largest  meltiog  Pear  known  to  him,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  He  adds  that  it  grows  freely  on 
the  Quince,  on  which  it  fruited  with  him  in  1869,  on  a  tree 
two  years  old,  and  the  next  year,  1870,  was  in  full  flower  again 
on  trees  3  feet  high."— (Florist  and  PomologUty  3  s.,  ix.  37.) 


ARTIFICIAL  BOCKWOBK. 

Mb.  Pulham  has  called  itie  to  task  for  my  remarks  about 
artificial  rockeries.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  expected  to  have 
had  my  remarks  criticised  before  this,  bat  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Polham  has  at  all  shaken  me  from  my  position.  No  artificial 
rockery  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  the  least  resemblance  to 
Nature,  least  of  all  concrete  and  stucco  with  sham  stratifica- 
tion. Use  boulders  and  stones  as  large  as  ever  you  can  procure 
them,  and  pile  them  up  to  resemble  cliffs  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  obtain  variety  and  massiveness,  but  it  is  utterly  bad 
taste  and  cockneyfied  in  my  opinion  to  try  and  pretend  that  it 
is  a  natural  rock  by  joiniog  the  boulders  together  with  stucco 
and  cement,  and  marking  out  lines  of  stratification.  No  one  is 
ever  deceived  by  it.  I  know  I  may  differ  from  the  authorities 
Mr.  Palham  mention*,  but  still  I  venture  to  do  so,  as  I  still 
maintain  that  where  Ferns  and  alpine  plants  do  best  is  among 
the  disintegrated  rocks  and  alpine  boulders,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  chance  if  any  one  of  these  stones  are  found  on  their 
natural  bed. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  rockeries  I  know  is  at  Mr.  Back- 
house's at  York,  and  though  there  are  boulders  and  rocks  and 
artificial  water,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  put  every  stone  on 
its  right  bed,  or  to  make  believe  that  it  is  a  natural  stratified 
rock  pushed  through  contrary  to  Nature.  Of  oourse  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Pulham,  if  it  is  wise  to  imitate  a  natural  cUfl 
it  is  right  to  put  all  the  stones  on  their  proper  bads.  I  think 
Mr.  Ingram's  spring  garden  and  rockeries  quite  perfect  in 
their  way,  but  think  he  is  unnecessarily  cramping  his  energies 
when  he  is  using  large  flat  stones,  and  arranging  them  arti- 
flcially  and  unnaturally,  to  think  it  necessary  to  lay  each  flat 
on  its  bed  in  the  original  position  in  which  it  lay  in  the  strata, 
for  in  the  natural  dells  formed  by  the  dbintegration  of  rook, 
and  which  is  the  neareet  approach  in  Natore  to  such  a  garden 


as  that  at  Belvoir,  the  atonea  would  not  be  found  in  their 
natural  beds. 

No  doubt  on  the  ledges  and  crevices  of  sandstone  cliffs  many 
Ferns  and  wild  ph^nta  will  grow,  but  it  is  generally  in  the 
disintegrated  soil,  and  not  on  or  in  the  stratified  rook;  and 
certainly  if  we  want  to  see  Ferns  growing  to  perfectian  it  is 
amongst  the  huge  boulders  and  smaller  detritus  and  stones  at 
the  feet  of  lofty  cliffs,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  water- 
courses,  such  as  one  sees  in  so  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Italian  Alps,  and  in  a  smaller  way  in  Scotland  and  the 
rocky  hills  of  Yorkshire. 

My  remarks,  however,  against  artificial  rockwork  ware 
chiefly  directed  against  the  concrete  and  plaster  and  stueoo 
imitations,  which  are  neither  imposing  in  themselves  nor  do 
they  impose  on  the  public,  and  are  certainly  not  adapted  for 
the  growth  either  of  Ferns  or  Alpines.  Nothing  is  worse 
taste  in  my  mind  than  broken  clinkers,  distorted  and  mis- 
f  hapen  bricks,  spar,  oyster  shells,  et  id  geniu  omne.  The  only 
legitimate  materials  to  use  in  rockwork  are  stones,  whether 
large  or  small :  the  larger. and  more  diversified  they  are  in  form, 
Eo  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  smaller  pieces  used  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  soil,  the  better.  Bockwork  does  not  want  to  be  an 
attempt  to  deceive,  but  a  picturesque  place  to  grow  Ferns  and 
Alpines.— 0.  P.  Peach. 


BHODODENDBON  ABGENTEUM  vab. 
Ws  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  Indian  Bhododendrcmi 
introduced  and  flowered  in  these  countries  .the  title  of  king 
has  been  accorded,  but  we  certainly  venture  to  regard  the 
noble  B.  argenteum  as  their  queen.  It  unquestionably  must 
be  regarded  as  at  least  being  among  the  cream  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
Bhododendron  discoveries  in  the  Sikhim  Hymalaya.  Quite  a 
tree,  attaining  hi  its  native  country  a  height  of  80  feet  or  more, 
with  its  large,  and  in  part,  silvery  foliage,  it  must  present  a 
noble  aspect,  especially  so  in  the  spring,  when  the  new  leaf 
buds  are  forming,  the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  rosy- 
coloured  cones.  But  what  must  be  its  aspect  when  its  beancfaei 
are  erowned  with  its  glorious  flower  heads? 
.  We  are  induced  to  allude  to  it  thus  prominently  on  the 
greseoi  occasion  by  reason  of  seeing  recently  in  flower  at  Qlaa- 
nevin  what  we  eannot  help  regarding  as  a  very  fine  variety  of 
this  magnificent  species.  Among  the  other  choice  planta  joat 
then  in  flower  in  the  cool  conservatory  there  were  two  large 
specimens  of  B.  argenteum,  both  being  pretty  much  about  the 
same  age  and  size.  In  respect  of  the  flower  and  flower  heads 
the  disparity  was  very  striking,  as  on  one  plant  they  were  far 
larger  and  finer  than  the  other.  The  smaller  we  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  normal  form,  for  it  seems  to  agree 
better  with  the  figure  in  Dr.  Heeler's  magnificent  book  em- 
bodying his  discoveries.  The  gorgeous  flower  heads  are  very 
large,  as  are  also  the  individual  flowers.  The  head  is  formed 
of  several  tiers  of  flowers,  each  resting  horizontally  on  the  one 
below.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud,  but  as  they  expand 
becomo  white.  Each  flower  shows  at  the  bottom  of  the  greal 
open  tube  a  rich  dark,  purple  spot  encircling  the  base  of  the 
stamens ;  this  is  very  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  way  the 
flowers  preeent  themselves  to  a  front  view.  The  cluster  ot 
anthers  with  their  purple  stamens  add  much  also  to  the  effect 
hot  of  all  the  floral  organs  the  stigma  is  the  most  striking,  on 
account  of  its  great  size  and  bright  rosy  carmine  colour.  Thip, 
we  may  remark,  is  not  shown  in  Dr.  Hooker's  or  any  other 
figure  of  it  we. have  seen,  as  in  no  case  is  the  large  stigma 
shown  as  it  is  in  nature— brilliantly  and  strikingly  coloured  • 
Mere  word-painting  altogether  fails  fitly  to  describe  the  soft 
voluptuous  beauty  of  these  glorious  flower  heads,  more  especi- 
ally as  displayed  in  the  larger  and  very  fine  variety  which  has 
been  for  the  last  week  or  two  the  glory  of  the  house  in  which 
it  stands.  Both  forms,  we  gathered  from  Dr.  Moore,  were 
raised  from  seed.  There  were,  moreover,  several  other  choice 
Indian  Bhododendrons  in  flower  in  the  same  house,  and  among 
them  one  which,  as  regards  symmetrical  compact  heads  and 
flery  brilliancy  of  colour,  has  no  equal— namely,  B.  barbatum. 
—{Irish  Farmers'  Oazette.) 

NEW  BOOK. 

Picturesque  Europe— The  British  Isles.    Ca£sell,  Petter,  and 

Galpin,  London.    Part  I 

Wb  make  this  an  exception  to  our  rule  not  to  criticise  a 

serial  publication  until  completed^,  because  we  wish  to  aid  in 

promoting  the  sale  of  a  work  which  we  strongly  commend  to 
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our  readers  ai  one  ol  the  moBt  beaulilal  we  know,  whether  we 
refer  to  the  tvpe,  the  paper,  or  the  Tiewf.  The  information 
imparted  b^  the  Editor  ia  interesting  and  popularly  written. 
The  work  jodieioiuly  oommenoH  with  Windfior,  and  its  first 
pages  relate  to 
the  Castle. 

The  garden  at- 
tached to  the 
Gaatle  is  not  wor- 
thy of  snoh  a 
palaoe;  the  chief 
attractions  of  its 
grounds  are  the 
terraces  and  the 
trees  of  the  parks. 
Theeleyatedposi^ 
tion  of  the  Castle 
enables  most  ex- 
tensiye  views  to 
be  eommanded 
oyer  these  from 
its  windows.  One 
of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  those 
views,  looking  to- 
wards Eton,  being 
from  the  library 
window,  a  favour- 
ite one  of  the  late 
Prinoe  Consort,  is 
shown  in  the  wood 
eat  accompanying 
these  notes.  For 
this  illustration 
we  are  indebted 
to  "  Picturesque 
Europe." 

Heartily  do  we 
wish  that  it  was 
permissible  to 
trace  the  history 
of  Windsor  Castle 
f lomBoman  times 
to  the  present. 
We  could  fiU  a 
page  with  notes 
on  the  eouis  of 
Gonstantine  and 
Probus  found  in 
its  vicinity;  and 
then  of  the  origin 
of  Windsor  forest, 
made  by  William 
the  Conqueror, 
and  protected  by 
a  characteristic 
law  that  *' hares 
should  go  free, 
and  whoever  kill- 
ed a  hart  or  hind 
should  be  blind- 
ed," an  effectual 
mode  of  prevent- 
ing the  poacher 
repeating  the  of- 
fence. 

A  vineyard  was 
appended  to  the 
Castle,  and  the 
vintager's  pay 
first  commences 
in  the  Pipe  Bolls 
for  1155.  Lam- 
barde  records 

"  that  tythe  hatha  bene  payed  of  wyne  pressed  out  of  Ghrapes 
that  grewe  in  the  Little  Parke  theare,  to  the  Abbot  of  Wal- 
tham,  and  that  accompts  have  bene  made  of  the  charges  of 
planting  the  Vines  that  grewe  in  the  saide  parke."  Richard  III. 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  appointed  John  Piers  to  be 
*'  Master  of  our  Yyneyarde  of  Yynes  of  our  Castell  of  Wynde- 
sore,  snd  otiMrwise  called  the  office  of  Keeper  of  our  Gardyne 
called  the  Yyn^arde."    He  and  his  depu^  were  to  have  as 


"  wages  and  fees  sixpence  by  the  day.**  The  garden,  how- 
ever* down  to  the  close  of  Henry  YIU.^s  reign  did  not  re« 
oeive  the  care,  nor  did  it  cover  a  space  equal  to  others 
of  the  Boyal  gardens.  The  wages  of  the  gardener  at  Wind- 
sor were  only 
£4  a^year,  but 
those  of  the  gar- 
dener at  Beaulieu 
were  more  than 
£12.  The  gar- 
dens at  Green- 
wich, Bichmond, 
and  Hampton 
Court  are  shown 
by  the  privy  purse 
accounts  to  have 
chiefly  furnished 
the  King's  table 
with  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  yesr 
1272,  Henry  UI. 
being  King,  there 
was  issueid  an 
order  for  timber 
"  to  pale  and  en- 
close the  gar- 
den ;"  a  fountain 
of  freestone  and 
a  well  were  also 
constructed  in  it. 
But  Edward  UI. 
let  on  a  long  lease 
**the  garden 
plott"  totheCor- 
poration  of  Wind-< 
sor,  and  the  lease 
was  renewed  by 
subsequent  mon- 
archs  until  about 
the  year  1700.  It 
was  rather  more 
than  three  acres, 
and  is  described 
as"agardineand 
orchard  bricke 
walled  round." 
King  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  who  was 
confined  for  some 
years  as  prisoner 
in  Windsor  Castle 
early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century, 
gives  us  in  a  po- 
etical effusion  a 
description  of  its 
garden,  which  si- 
milarly intimates 
to  us  that  it  was 
of  contraoted 
space  and  formal 
adornments  :— 

Now  was  there  maide 
fast  by  the  tooris 
waU 

A  garden  faire,  and  in 
tbe  oomeria  let 

An  herbere  gTene,with 
wandls  long  and 


Fig.  88.— WlKDSOB  CASTLE^VIBW  F£OX  THE  LIBBiBY  WIKDOW. 


Bailit  abont,  and  io 
with  tsreeia  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and 
Hawthorn  hedges 
knet. 


That  lyfe  was  now,  walkyng  there  for  1^ 
That  myght  within  seaiee  any  wight  espye, 

Bo  thick  the  bewis  and  the  leves  grene 
Besehndit  all,  the  alleyes  all  that  there  were. 

And  myddls  erery  herbere  might  be  sene 
The  Bcharpe  green  awete  Jenepere, 
Growing  so  fidr  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  semyt  to  a  lyfe  wlthont, 

Tbe  bewis  spred  the  herbere  all  about. 

Another  garden  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  is  described  as 
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beisg  "withoat  the  Outle,"  and  its  gudenex's  weekly  pay 
was  <*  iwopcsoe  halfpenny." 

We  Bball  at  a  fntore  Ecason  pnblieb  some  notei  on  the  pre- 
sent gardening  at  Windeor  Oaatle.  - 


HEATING  SMALL  GBEENHOUSES. 

Of  late  years  some  enterprising  firms  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  for  fcmall  greenbonses,  forcing  homes,  plant-pro* 
teoiore,  &o.,  suitable  for  amateurs  of  limited  means,  have 
obligiogly  advei tired  tbese  strnctoresi  giving  full  dimensions 
with  the  coEt  of  the  whole  including  the  necessary  stsging  and 
path^ray.  All  tbeee  improvements  baye  come  abont  witbin 
Ihe  lafit  tweWe  or  fifteen  ^rars,  and  many  of  yonr  readers  will 
know  how  to  appieciate  their  TaJae.  At  the  time  I  mention, 
the  erecting  of  a  small  grcenbonse  was  a  much  more  trouble- 
some affair  than  at  present,  being  attended  with  so  many  dis- 
appointmentp.  One  certainly  might  asceitain  the  cost  of  the 
greebbouEO  itself,  and  pofsibly  decide  to  have  one  if  his  means 
would  permit,  bat  when  it  was  brought  home  he  found  out 
that  what  he  innocently  supposed  to  be  part  and  pareel  of  the 
stiuclurc — viz.,  the  staging  and  shehing,  had  been  overlooked 
in  tbe  estimate  by  the  preotioal  builder,  and  the  onpraotioal 
amateur  had  to  dip  bis  band  further  into  his  already  shrunken 
pocket  to  pay  for  these  indispensable  extras—a  little  par- 
ticular tbat  might  possibly  have  deterred  him  from  making 
the  attempt  to  poseers  a  greenhouse  st  all  had  the  builder 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  at  the  start.  But  happily 
thia  is  no  longer  the  case.  One  can  now  know  exactly  what 
the  cost  will  be,  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station. 

But  now  commence  the  troubles  of  the  modern  amateur. 
He  can  know  from  the  adveziising  columns  of  **  our  Journal" 
what  tjie  cost  of  a  house  vill  be,  of  any  dimensions  that  his 
meanif  will  permit  h^m  to  sdopt.  But  what  he  cannot  discover 
from  the  same  source  is,  how  much  it  will  cost  him  to  heat  it 
effectually  with  hot  water  pipes. 

Now,  if  it  pays  horticuUural  builders  to  advertise— and  it 
must  do,  or  the  advertisements  would  not  continue  to  sppear — 
full  and  excct  particulars  of  tbe  prices  of  the  article  they  deal 
in,  it  Eurely  would  pay  the  horticultural  engineer  to  do  the 
same.  Tbe  builder  tells  us  he  will  supply  a  structure  from 
10  feet  by  7  or  8  feet,  to  any  length,  width,  or  height  we  wiah 
to  have  st  a  given  cost,  and  delivered  complete  ready  for 
work.  Tbis  is  definite  and  satisfactory.  Giving  the  engineer 
credit  for  as  much  enterprise  as  the  .  builder,  one  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  follow  suit,  and  advertise  that  he 
would  heat  these  structures  of  given  dimensions  for  so  much, 
either  to  adapt  them  for  cool  greenhouEes  or  to  enable  their 
purchssers  to  grow  winter  Cnoumbera  in  them;  in  fact,  to 
use  them  as  forcing  houses,  stating  the  price  in  full.  They, 
of  course,  know  how  many  feet  and  sizes  of  pipe  are  necessary 
to  heat  a  given  length  of  house  for  a  given  purpose,  also  the 
kind  of  boiler  (either  gas  or  fuel)  sufi^oient  to  do  the  work  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  Let  them  state  these  particulars, 
and  people  can  then  ohooie  for  themselves,  without  going  to 
the  trouble  of  writing  for  estimates.-  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  a  boiler  can  be  had  from  50s.  to  60s.  upwards.  This  is  no 
information  at  all  for  the  uninitiated.  It  is  even  of  little  use  if 
it  were  stated  how  many  feet  of  pipe  it  would  heat.  What  the 
amateur  wants  to  know  is  how  much  pipe  and  what  boiler  will 
heat  a  house  of  a  certain  size,  and  how  much  it  will  cost  him. 
Certainly  plain  and  reasonable  questions.  This  is  written 
solely  in  the  interest  of  amateurs  in  horticulture— a  very 
numerous  class,  and  for  whose  sake  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  my  suggestions  carried  out  as  far  as  is  practicable.- T.  L.  C. 


YOUNG  VERSUS  OLD  TBEES. 
Much  as  has  been  said  of  late  in  favour  of  old  trees,  more 
especially  of  old  forest  trees ;  something  is  also  due  on  Uie  other 
side,  for  I  have  known  many  a  leaning  to  old  favourites  carried 
too  far,  and  an  after-generation  had  just  cause  to  complain. 
Even  an  old- tree  hobby  may  be  ridden  too  hard,  as  when  a  too 
great  liking  to  trees  forbids  their  being  duly  and  timely 
thinned ;  the  issue  is  then  the  reverse  of  creditable,  and  the 
good  appearance  of  the  trees  is  irretrievably  gone,  especially  if 
they  be  of  the  Pinus  tribe.  Deciduous  trees  will  struggle,  and 
in  Eome  measure  come  round  a  little,  but  Firs  never  do  so: 
hence  the  propriety  of  timely  thinning  them  in  plantations 
where  a  well-furnithcd  bottom  is  the  object.  Offences  of 
omission  are  quite  as  common  as  those  of  commission  in  the 
management  of  ornamental  timber  trees,  not  that  I  am  an 


advocate  for  much  pruning— the  lass,  in  faot,  the  better ;  bat 
judicious  and  timely  thinning  of  young  growing  trees  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  the  entting  of  the  old  trees  is  a  fault. 

I  should  like  to  see  young  trees  planted  more  freely.  Many 
proprietors  of  domains  feel  a  just  pride  in  their  noble  trees, 
but  would  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  only  a  limited  exist- 
ence. Trees  which  give  importance  to  parks  and  grounds  ean- 
not  last  for  ever,  yet  but  little  is  done  to  replace  them.  Where 
the  space  hardly  allows  of  a  greater  number  of  trees  than 
already  exists,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  taking-away 
now  and  then  of  an  old  worn-out  tree  where  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  iojury  to  the  general  efleet,  and  replacing 
it  with  a  young  one;  not,  of  course,  in  the  same  spot,  but 
somewhere  in  the  grounds  where  it  may  seem  wanted.  I  fear 
there  are  many  parks  and  estates  in  which  there  is  a  laek  of 
trees  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  while  very  old 
trees  are  plentiful  enough. 

I  sometimes  think  the  rule  or  law  said  to  exist  in  Japan,  that 
for  every  tree  tbat  is  cut  down  there  must  be  another  planted, 
might  well  be  acted  upon  here.  One  cannot  but  regret  the 
worship  of  utUitarianism  which  is  frequently  exhibited  by 
those  who  fell  trees  freely  but  plant  them  reluctantly.  Be 
assured  there  will  come  a  day  in  which  the  fine  old  trees  which 
are  now  so  much  prized  will  no  longer  fulfil  their  offiees,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  present  day  will  be  reproached  by  the 
generation  then  in  occupation  for  not  planting  trees  at  the 
proper  time,  forgetting,  or  possibly  not  guessing  that  it  was 
respect  for  the  trees  now  in  existence  that  prevented  it  beiog 
done.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  cry,  **  O I  spare  the  tree," 
may  not  be  carried  too  far,  but. that  even  a  little  saoiifice  of 
present  appearance  may,  if  necessary,  be  made,  and  a  few  old 
trees,  favourites  though  they  be,  might  be  cut  down  to  be  re- 
placed by  joung  trees  that  will  be  wanted  many,  long  ;eara 
hence.  As  we  have  inherited  much  in  this  respect  from  our 
ancestors,  is  it  not  reaeonable  that  we  should  bequeath  some- 
thing in  turn  to  those  who  will  come  after  us,  by  oeoasionaUy 
planting  a  few  trees? 

In  performing  the  proper  thinning  or  cutting-down  of  old 
to  make  way  for  young  trees  some  judgment  is,  of  eonne, 
necessary,  or  mistakes  may  be  made.  Plantations  of  Scotch 
or  Spruce  Fir  that  have  Etood  unthinned  for  a  number  of 
years  must  be  very  spariogiy  thinned  at  first,  and  not  at 
all,  or  but  veiy  little,  on  tbe  windward  side,  and  especially  if 
in  a  very  exposed  position.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
seeing  an  example,  showing  the  evil  effects  of  not  adhering  to 
this,  on  a  plantation  crowning  one  of  the  heights  of  a  ohalk 
hill  in  Surrey.  Someone  had  advised  an  opening  to  be  made 
to  obtain  a  view  to  some  place  of  eminence  in  the  distance, 
which  was  done  the  required  width ;  but  the  wind  rushed  in 
and  increased  the  width  of  that  opening  in  a  frightfully  ugly 
manner,  clearing  whole  rods  of  ground  of  the  trees,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  proprietor.  I  believe  it  was  many 
years  before  the  remaining  trees  regained  anything  like  a  decent 
condition.  Such  accidents  or  mistakes  are  not  nneommon, 
and  I  mention  this  to  prevent  others  of  a  like  kind  occurring. 
My  final  advice  is  to  thin  plantations  judiciously  and  provide 
for  the  failure  of  old  by  planting  young  trees,  or  some  parka 
will  in  a  few  yean  be  denuded  of  timber.— J.  Bobboh. 


GHAPTEBS  ON  INSECTS  FOB  GJ^BDENEBB. 

No.  6. 

Mt  last  eonunnnication  dosed  with  some  remarks  on  midgee, 
introducing  also  to  the  gardener  the  familiar  insects  known  aa 
gnats.  I  may  appropriately  refer  to  their  history  and  habits ; 
for  gnats  also,  like  the  midges,  are  visitants  to  gardens— not 
merely  visitants  in  some  instances,  since  they  we  often  bom 
and  bred  witbin  the  garden  precincts.  In  many  suborbaa 
gardens  it  is  customaiy  to  collect  rain  water  and  store  it  in 
tubs  and  tanks;  or  in  other  gardens,  rain  water  not  being 
handy,  river  or  well  water  is  kept  until  it  becomes  soft.  Theae 
reoeptaoles,  if  uncovered,  are  sought  out  by  female  gnats,  which 
have  a  liking  for  still  water ;  and  I  have  heard  gardenen 
blamed  for  having  (unconsciously)  gnat-nnrseriea  on  their 
premises,  thus  multiplying  our  tormentors  in  the  summer 
season.  But  then,  again,  people  have  argued  that  a  few  square 
yards  of  water  in  or  close  to  a  garden  are  of  utility,  kerving  to 
drown  a  good  number  of  insects  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  singular  life  history  of  the  larva  of  the  common  gnat 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  journal,  and  it  may  aerve 
as  a  sample  of  the  economy  of  the  Cnlicidie.  The  feathery 
palpi  and  anteane,  and  the  proboscia  extended  in  front,  enable 
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ordinary  obienren  to  reoognue  gnats  with  little  diffionlty; 
thongh  a  majority  are  not  awake  to  the  faot  that  the  non- 
plnmed  female,  less  often  seen,  is  the  only  gnat  that  is  felt 
and  alao  heard,  for  the  shrill  ciy  preoeding  onslaught  is  only 
produced  by  the  female  inseot.  Acoording  to  Prof.  Westwood 
the  proboscis  or  beak  of  the  gnat,  small  as  it  is,  represents  all 
the  complicated  parts  disoemible  in  the  largest  insect,  and 
his  admirable  description  mns  thns-— "  There  is  a  broad  and 
hollow  lancet-Uke  piece,  representing  the  npper  lip ;  a  pair  of 
slender  needle-like  pieces,  serving  as  mandibles,  serrated  on 
the  ontside  at  the  tip ;  a  second  pair  of  similar  but  much  more 
slender  organs  dilated  at  the  base,  representing  the  maxlDss ; 
a  very  slender  needle-like  instrument,  representing  the  tongue ; 
and  then  there  is  an  outer  tubular  canal  in  which  these  parts 
lodge  when  at  rest,  representing  the  lower  lip.*' 

Persone  engaged  in  gardens  are  much  exposed  to  the  punc- 
tures of  these  pertinacious  blood-suckers,  and  it  may  be  worth 
reeordlng  that  as  good  an  application  as  any  to  relieye  the 
irritation  is  arnica  lotion  not  too  weak.  Undoubtedly  by  some 
means  or  other  the  insect,  when  drawing  blood,  injects  poison 
into  the  wound,  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid  it  is  thought : 
hence  some  Americans  strenuously  advise  people  to  allow  gnats 
to  finieh  their  repast,  urging  that  when  they  do  so  they  remove 
the  poison  with  the  last  draught.  One  more  comment  on 
theae  Oolicidss  ere  we  dismiss  them.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any 
reader  how  strong  a  gnat  must  be  ?  You  may  have  seen  on 
some  flower  bed  a  tortoiseshell  butterfly  or  a  sphinx  moth 
poised  on  expanded  wings  and  remaining  apparently  motionless 
in  the  air,  and  you  have  wondered  how  it's  done.  Qnats  can 
do  the  same  thing  and  keep  it  up  for  hours — arising  and  falling, 
it  is  true,  yet  not  yielding  an  inch  of  air,  as  Mr.  Skaveley  says ; 
hovering  steadily,  exactly  in  the  same  perpendicular.  This  is 
accompUahed  by  means  of  a  series  of  band-like  muscles  which 
cross  and  recross  the  thorax,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  centre  of  gravity  also  falls  in  this  part  of  the  body 
through  its  proportionate  stoutness,  which  is  an  aiditional  aid 
to  this  sustained  hovering. 

Two  small  families,  not  very  noticeable,  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  gnats  and  the  crane  flies.  First  the 
Phlebotomide,  which,  though  so  named,  contains  species  that 
are  harmless  enough,  such  as  the  tiny  dirty  grey  insect  which 
shows  itself  in  houses  and  conservatories  on  mild  winter  days, 
crawling  or  hopping  on  glass  or  woodwork.  Entomologists  call 
it  Psychoda  phalenoides,  and  its  odd  springs  or  hops  are  per- 
formed by  the  help  of  the  sloping  wings,  which  are  very  downy. 
The  larva  or  maggot  lives  in  manure.  Amongst  the  Hetero- 
clitsB  are  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial  larvas.  The  hind  margin 
of  the  wings  will  be  found  to  be  fting^  with  hairs  on  these 
flies,  not  with  the  delicate  scales  occurring  amongst  the  gnats. 

Lastly,  as  belonging  to  the  Nemooera  section  of  the  Diptera, 
I  have  to  name  the  Tlpulide,  lanky-legged  creatures,  which 
one  associates  more  with  the  later  summer  or  autumn  than 
with  any  other  season  of  the  year.  These  flies  are  at  once 
distinguished  from  all  the  families  abready  noticed  by  a  trans- 
verse seam  which  crosses  the  middle  segment  of  the  thorax. 
To  some  people  the  readiness,  or  seeming  indi£ferenoe,  with 
which  a  daddy-longlegs  parts  with  one  or  more  of  these  useful 
limbs  is  matter  of  surprise.  Clumsy  as  we  may  think  these 
insects  in  various  situations  where  they  occasionally  attract 
our  notice,  they  are  not  awkward  when  skimming  among  the 
grass  or  low  herbage,  for  which  pursuit  they  are  admirably 
formed.  A  few  species  have  aquatic  larvo,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  feed  underground,  on  roots  chiefly,  haunting  lawns  and 
fields,  occasionally  also  the  kitchen  garden.  Tipula  oleracea 
is  a  well-known  pest,  rejoicing  in  the  vague  name  of  "  wire- 
worm  ;*'  but  this  and  other  species  are  weU  held  in  check  by 
numerous  bird  enemies.— J.  B.  S.  0. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  WORE  FOB 
THB  FBESBNT  WEEK. 

The  weather  has  lately  been  very  unsuitable  for  out-of-doors 
operations ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  friable  condition 
au  spare  ground  will  be  cropped,  except  what  is  intended  for 
snocessional  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  When  the  ground  is 
suffioientty  dry  it  ought  to  be  lightiy  forked  over.  Hitherto  all 
the  Peas  have  been  sown  on  borders  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
we  shall  now  sow  Dr.  Hogg,  Fillbaaket,  and  GwF.  Wilson  in  the 
open  garden  quarters.  Tms  last-named  sort  may  be  only  an 
early  selection  of  that  famous  Pea  Yeltch's  Perfection;  if  it  is, 
it  is  earlier  and  quite  as  prolific.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
those  who  carefully  scdeot  from  a  good  stock,  but  it  is  doubtful 


if  they  ought  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  variefy  they  have  im- 
proved, as  it  tends  to  confusion.  With  this  sowing  Spinach  will 
be  sown  between  the  rows. 

Mice  and  sparrows  are  well  known  to  be  troublesome.  Bed- 
leading  the  seeds,  plaolnfir  sand  in  the  drills,  or  cutting  furze 
into  snort  lengths  and  strewing  it  over  the  Peas  in  the  drills 
before  flUing-in  the  soil,  has  been  recommended  to  prevent  tfae 
attacks  of  mice.  This  may  be  worth  trying,  but  we  set  traps  a<i 
soon  as  there  is  any  trace  of  mice.  They  go  to  the  traps,  and 
the  Peas  are  saved  while  the  enemy  is  destroyed.  Where  there 
are  such  clouds  of  sparrows  as  we  have,  it  is  little  use  runnidg 
strings  over  the  rows  or  placing  any  object  to  scare  the  birds ; 
Pea-guards  made  of  galvanised  wire  netting  bent  over  the  rows 
are  most  effectual.  When  the  young  plants  reach  the  netting 
it  is  removed  to  the  next  sowing,  and  the  rows  from  which  the 
netting  has  been  removed  are  earthed-up  and  sticks  placed  to 
them ;  after  this  they  are  seldom  touched  by  the  sparrows.  If 
we  could  have  glass  covers  similar  to  the  protectors  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  for  the  first  crop. 

it  is  no  use  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  out  of  doors  until 
all  danger  of  their  beins  destroyed  by  frost  is  over ;  but  if  a 
sowing  could  now  be  made  in  a  pit  or  frame  the  produce  wo  old 
come  in  useful  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  plants  would  yield 
gatherings  until  they  could  be  obtained  from  the  first  sowing 
out  of  doors.  We  have  not  yet  plan:ed  out  our  early  Potatoes ; 
they  are  much  better  in  the  boxes  in  the  cool  orchard  house ; 
they  are  placed  one  layer  thick,  with  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
over  them  enough  to  cover  the  tubers. 

Parsnips  have  been  sown  in  ground  that  had  been  well 
trenched.  We  sow  the  Hollow-crowned ;  a  good  stock  of  this 
is  the  best  for  all  purposes.  The  Parsnip  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  cultivated  vegetables  we  have ;  it  thrives  in  any  soil,  but 
the  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured.  For  the  pre- 
ceding crop  the  rows  are  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  roots  keep  best  in 
the  ground  during  winter,  but  a  portion  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  where  they  can  bo  reached  easily,  if  the  weather  is  such 
that  the  roots  cannot  be  lifted  out  of  doors. 

Carrots  and  Onions  will  also  be  sown  if  the  weather  continue 
favourable.  The  Onion  delights  in  rich  manure  being  dug  into 
the  ground,  but  not  so  the  Carrot ;  and  it  is  better  to  crop  on 
ground  that  has  been  w«ll  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  place 
the  manure  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  We  had  some  ground 
deeply  trenched  and  manared  in  this  way;  the  soil  that  was 
dug  up  from  the  bottom  being  placed  on  the  surface,  taking  care 
to  have  all  the  surface  soil  at  the  bottom.  Oa  this  ground  a 
crop  of  sound  Carrots  was  obtained  quite  free  from  the  maggot, 
whereas  in  previous  seasons  the  crop  was  worthless.  We  found 
the  maggot  again  attacked  the  crop  when  the  ground  was 
trenched  next  season.  The  spring- sown  Onion  crop  also  suffers 
severely  from  the  maggot,  which  causes  us  to  sow  in  autumn 
and  transplant  in  spring. 

A  good  plan  to  insure  early  Oaions  is  to  plant  small  bulbs  at 
once.  The  groand  should  be  forked  over,  and  the  small  Oaions 
planted  in  rows  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Oaioa. 
When  the  seedstalks  appear  break  them  off.  This  will  cause 
fresh  bulbs  to  form,  which  will  be  in  use  much  earlier  than 
autumn*  sown  seeds. 

The  best  Carrots  are  Early  Short  Horn  and  James's  Inter- 
mediate. The  Altrincham  is  good  for  a  general  crop.  Of  O nions 
White  Spanish  and  Brown  Olobe  are  amongst  the  best.  Leeks 
must  be  sown  at  once  to  be  planted  out  when  thev  are  sufficienUy 
advanced.  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions  are  best  planted  in 
the  autumn,  but  if  that  has  not  been  done  the  operation  should 
not  be  delayed  longer*.  Autumn  planting  prevents  the  attack  of 
maggots.  The  Welsh  Onion,  which  does  not  form  bulbs,  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  hardy  specids  from 
Siberia  of  strong  flavour.  Garlic  is  not  much  used  for  culinary 
purposes ;  it  ought  now  to  be  planted  in  light  dry  soils ;  the 
Dulbs,  of  course,  are  divided  into  single  sets,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  "cloves;"  these  are  just  covered  over  the  top.  And 
lastiy  we  would  mention  Chives.  These  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  are  useful  in  the  spring  for  salads  and  soups.  The  plant  is 
perennial,  and  will  continue  to  throw  up  leaves  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  clumps  must  be  taken  up  and  be  subdivided, 
replanting  again  on  fresh  ground.  It  makes  a  good  edging 
plant  for  a  border ;  the  leaves  only  are  used  by  being  cut  over 
close  to  the  ground. 

PINES. 

Some  of  the  plants  intended  to  fruit  in  the  house  that  was 
started  about  the  1st  of  January  seem  to  make  too  rapid  growth 
to  show  fruit.  We  have  had  such  plants  that  would  grow  until 
midsummer  before  any  fruit  showed.  The  plan  of  cutting  the 
plants  over  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  well  known  now 
to  Pine-growers.  The  plants  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived  that  they  will  not  show  for  fruit ;  9  or  10-inch 
pots  are  suffioientlv  large  in  which  to  pot.  Some  five  or  six  of 
the  largest  leaves  should  be  removed  from  the  base,  the  compost 
should  be  rammed-in  rather  firmly,  and  water  must  not  be  ap- 
plied for  at  bast  a  week.    The  suckers  that  were  potted  into 
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7-inoh  poti  early  in  the  ftniumn  oiight  now  to  be  repotted,  but 
this  operation  most  be  delayed  until  we  oan  find  room  for  them. 
When  the  Pines  are  repotted  is  a  good  chanoe  to  tarn  the  tan  in 
the  bed ;  and  if  this  is  spent,  and  fresh  tan  oannot  be  obtained, 
the  old  material  may  be  sifted,  reserving  the  rongher  portion 
that  remains  in  the  sieye  to  mix  with  the  fresh  tan.  This  turn- 
ing and  mixing  the  tan  in  the  bed  will  raise  the  temperature 
yery  much,  which  is  just  what  is  required  to  promote  root-aotion. 
When  the  roots  are  matted  round  the  insides  of  the  pots  is  the 
time  that  dan^  is  to  be  feared  from  overmuch  bottom  heat. 
70°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  16°  by  day  from  san  heat  is  a  good 
temperature  for  them  at  present. 

PLAKT  BTOVB  AMD  OBCBID  HOUSES. 

The  weather  is  very  mild  at  present,  and  with  but  little  arti- 
floial  heat  the  night  temperature  is  sometimes  up  to  70®.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  use  the  shade  on  bright  sunshiny  days.  As 
nearly  all  the  plants  are  starting  into  active  growth  an  increase 
of  moisture  is  necessary  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  a  higher 
temperature.  We  have  been  repotting  Nepenthes  and  Sarra- 
oenias.  The  last-named,  being  an  American  genus,  may  be 
considered  quite  as  much  a  greenhouse  as  a  stove  plant ;  but 
the  plants  do  better  in  a  cool  Orchid  house  than  they  do  in  the 
greenhouse.  A  rather  dose  moist  atmosphere  is  that  best 
adapted  to  them.  Tlie  pots  are  filled  to  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  olean  drainage ;  over  this  some  sphagnum  moss  is  plaoed 
to  keep  the  drainage  olean,  and  the  compost,  which  is  composed 
of  very  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts ;  a  few  bits  of 
charcoal  and  some  potsherds  are  added  to  it.  All  the  genus 
Nepenthes  require  similar  treatment  to  the  Sarraoenias.  It  is 
very  undesirable  to  injure  the  roots.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
ball  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  pot  may  be  full  of  roots.  If  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  reduce  the  bail  it  must  be  done  by  care- 
fully picking  out  the  old  compost  with  a  pointed  stick.  The 
copious  supplies  of  water  that  this  class  of  plants  requires  causes 
the  compost  to  become  sour,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case  it  if 
certain  that  the  old  material  must  be  removed.  The  potting 
material  must  be  pressed-in  only  moderately  firmly  ^th  the 
fingers.  The  plants  must  also  be  shaded  from  sunshine ;  in  fact 
a  hoase  with  a  north  aspect  is  the  best  iu  wbioh  to  grow  Sarra- 
oenias. Mr.  Baines  used  to  grow  his  magoificent  specioiens  in 
a  cool  fernery.  A  few  of  the  best  Sarraoenias  are  S.  flava  major, 
S.  Drummondii,  S.  purpurea,  and  S.  variolaris  :  these  are  dis- 
tinct in  character.  Of  Nepenthes  may  be  named  N.  Bafflesiana, 
N.  phyllamphora,  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  laBvis;  and  last  may  be 
named  the  rare,  and  beautiful  as  rare,  N.  sanguinea. 

We  have  also  put  iu  cuttings  of  some  soitwooded  plants  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Of  these  are  the  Bouvardias. 
The  most  useful  for  cutting  from  is  B.  Vreelandi,  B.  Hogarth, 
and  B.  longiflora.  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  the  blue  flowers 
of  which  are  charmingly  distinct,  harmonise  well  with  Bou- 
vardias. Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans  makes  famous  flowering  spe- 
cimens from  cuttings  struck  now,  and  the  lovely  MonoohsBtum 
ensiferum  does  well  with  similar  treatment.  Ixoras,  Gardenias, 
Hoyas,  Torenia  asiatica,  Plumbago  rosea,  Pentas  camea,  and 
Medinilla  magniflca  will  strike  well  now  in  bottom  heat,  and 
will  supply  the  plaoe  of  larger  plants  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  from  their  growing  too  large  for  the  house. 
Ixoras  and  Gardenias  strike  oest  with  a  beUpglaas  over  the 
cuttings.    This  should  be  wiped  inside  daily  with  a  dry  cloth. 

FLOWBB  OASDBR. 

We  continQe  to  pat  in  outtings  of  Verbenas,  Goleus  Yersohaf- 
fdltii,  AAcratums,  &c.  All  these  rapid-growing  bedding  plants 
are  much  better  to  be  propagated  from  outtings  in  the  spring, 
even  if  thei  e  should  be  a  sufficient  stock  of  autumn-propagated 
plants.  If  the  later-rooted  plants  may  be  mnoh  smaller  at 
planting-out  time  than  those  that  have  been  kept  over  the 
winter  they  will  grow  away  more  freely,  and  bv  midsummer 
will  make  the  best  flower  beds.  Bedding  OaloeoUulas  are  now 
in  boxes  in  oold  frames,  but  if  the  frames  am  wanted  for  more 
tender  subjects  the  present  ooonpants  will  be  planted  out  in 
trenches  similar  to  those  for  Oelery  plants.  Our  Lobelia  speoioa* 
was  sown  eariy  in  autumn,  and  has  been  priohed  out  into  boxes 
some  time  ago.  Spiing-sown  plants  do  not  come  into  flower 
sufficiently  ^arly. 

Dahlia  roots  must  be  put  into  heat  at  onoe.  The  tubem  may 
be  planted  thickly  in  a  box  in  light  soil,  and  the  label  may  be 
fastened  to  the  old  stem  to  insure  ooraeotness.  The  buds  will 
soon  start  into  growth  either  in  a  hotbed  or  foraing  house,  the 
latter  to  be  preferred.  Hollyhocks  may  either  be  propagated 
by  cattings  or  by  root-grafting.  They  may  be  planted  smglv 
iQ  small  pots,  and  the  pots  plunffed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
They  do  best  in  a  heated  propagating  house,  as  they  sometimes 
damp-off  in  a  cold  frame.— J.  Doxjolas. 


HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Sbobbtabibs  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

LnrsBPOOL  (Spring  Show).     March  6tfa.     Mr.  B.  Wilson  Ker,  6,  Bunett 
Street,  Oharoh  Street,  Hon.  Seo. 


LSBDS  rSpriog  Show).    Maroh  15th  sad  l(Mli.    Mr.  O.  Forbea,  103,  Hyde 

Park  Bead,  9ec 
Bbistol   (Spring  Show).    Mareh  tSod  and  28rd.     Mr.  G.  Webley,  Holm 

Wood,  Weatbary-npon-Trym,  Hon.  See. 
Olasoow.    Mareh  SSlb,  May  lOih,  and  SepUonber  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  F. 

Qilb.  DooghaU,  16 \  Canning  Street.  Seo. 
BoTAL  Calsdonzan  Hostzcultubal  Sooibtt.    Shows  April  5th,  Inly  6(h, 

and  Septamber  18th. 
WaiTmnsTSB  Aquabium.    April  Uth  and  18lh,  May  lOth  and  lllb,  Me} 

SOfeh  and  8Ut,  July  6fth  and  6th. 
TzYBBTOif.    May  84th  and  95lh.    Meeirs.  A.  Payoe  tiA  J.  Millw,  H'^n.  Seeii. 
Mahohbbtbb  (Grand  National).     Jnne  9nd  to  9lh.     Mr.  Brnco  Findlay, 

Boyal  Botanir  Garden,  See. 
SouTHAXFToif.    Jnne  Sth,  and  Angnst  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  C.  S.  Fnldge, 

80,  York  Street.  See. 
Mazdstokb  (Boeee).     Jane  Slet.    Mr.  Habert  Beosted,  Boeketow,  Maid- 
stone, See. 
Spaldzho.    Jnne  Slet.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  See. 
Bbzoatb  (Boeee).    Jane  94th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Tresiarer. 
BzoRMOMD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  Obanecllor,  Hon.  See. 
BoDTHPOBT.    Joly  0th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
Hbuvbbubok  (B^es).    July  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mitehrn.  Pos. 
WzxBL«z>oir.    Joly  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Applet^,  5,  Linden  Goltegaa 

Hon.  See. 
BuoROUBB.    Joly  99tb.    Meaen.  a  Jeasop  ft  E.  Bawneley,  Hon.  Seei. 
Hbwobth  (Horfelealtaral).    Aogoat  9nA    Mr.  B.  H.  FeKoe,  Hun.  Sec 
GlatOboss.    Aogoat  16th.    Mr.  J.8taUard,ClayCioee,B«arClheiit<rfleld,See. 
Pbbbtoh.    AogoBt  16th  aod  17th.    Mr.  W.  Trooghton,  Hon.  S<>c 
Shbbwbbubt.    Angoet  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  A  Naanloo,  Hon.  Bees. 
Sbatob  Bubb.    Aagoit  96th.    Mr.  B.  Blehardsoa  and  Mr.  W.  Elloit,  Reef. 
DuBDBl  (Intematiooal).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelt ie, 

96,  Eoclid  Oreeoent,  See. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BBGEIVED. 

HanriBon  &  Sons,  Leicester.— Ca^alo^u^  of  Choice  Seed.j  for 
the  Garden  and  Farm. 

Oharlea  Sharpe  Sb  Oo  ,  SletAord^^ Deter iptive  Catalogue  of 
Farm  Seede,  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  AU  eorreipondenee  ahoald  be  directed  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Pabliaher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnayoid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privatelj  to  any 
of  our  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  sabjeots  them  to  an- 
jostiflable  troable  and  expense. 
Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  question s 
relating  to  Gardening  and  thoie.on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  shonld  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three 
nestions  at  onoe.  All .  articles  intended  for  insertion 
Lonld  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Baoe  ToLxniBi  ABD  NuMBBBB  (B.  JE.  L.).— We  hava  volg.  L  and  U.  boand 
together,  two  nambera  (18  and  15)  mlaelng;  Td«.  ill.,  ▼!!  ,  and  vlU.,  half  boand 
in  oaU,  eeeond'hand.    The  nambera  yoo  speeUy  are  oot  of  print. 

Wild  Flowbbs  (H.  IF.).— It  la  not  likely  that  a  new  edition  of  "  BtmUea 
in  Searoh  of  Wild  Flowen"  will  eoon  appear. 

FucKaiAa  abb  Oaz.adiuiib  fob  Exhibitioh  (if.  D.  IF.).— 7Wk«ta«  .*  Light*, 
Arabella  Improved,  Starlight,  Laatie,  Marginita,  Oonepieaa,  and  Ooldlag 
Star.    DarJut  Enoeh  Arden,  Bhodeiiek  Dho,  Avalanehe,  War  Bagle,  T 


que 

^0 


and  Father  Ignatlna.    CaUMiwM  :  Ghantinii,  BeUeynreTi,  Bieolor 
Bataqointi,  E.  G.  Henderson,  and  Troobetekol. 

AoB  WHBX  Bbbdb  Cbabb  to  Gbbmibatb  (J.  L,  Lucklcy).— There  i«  a 
long  Uat  in  Johnson's  "  Seienee  and  Practlee  of  O-irdenlng."  We  extract  the 
following  fkon  it:—**  One  year:  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Oanot,  ParanJp, 
Oxaehee,  Herb-patienoe,  Bhobaib,  Blm,  Poplar,  and  Willow.  Two  yetre: 
Badish.  Balsafy,  Beorsonera,  Ponlane,  the  AlUomi,  Oardoon,  Bamplon, 
AUsander,  LoTe  Apple,  Capsieom,  Egg-plant  Three  years:  Seakale,  Aril- 
ehoke,  Lettooe,  Matlgold,  Boa,  Bnsemary.  Foor  yeara:  Brafsieaa,  Skiirst, 
Splnaeh,'  Asparagas,  BndlTO,  Maataid,  Tarragon,  Borage.  Five  and  six 
years:  Bamet,  Borxel,  Parsley,  Dm,  Fennel,  Gherrll,  Hyssop.  Ten  yean: 
Baet,  Oelery,  Pomplon,  Oooombar,  Melon." 

PoTATOBS  BxTTBB  (/dm).— Old  Potatoes; when  theysproot  fbrm  an  alka-  . 
loid  sailed  aolanioa,  whieh  Is  bitter  said  is  a  tirols&t  poison,  the  saaa  as  is 
f  oond  in  the  Nigfatshada,  floiannm  daleamara. 

Sblbot  Habbt  Bbododbxabobs  (gMdscHdsr).— ONawon ;  John  Watenr, 
Barolajanom,  Blaodyanom,  Oaractaens.  Mia.  MUoar,  Sir  Thomas  Sebrigihi. 
FurpU :  Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Hsneaga,  Ola  Port,  Hero  nigreeoens,  Maiealatam 
nlgrom,  Othello.  White :  Mrs.  John  <Satton,  Doe  de  Brabant,  Minnie) 
Pority,  Pietom,  Mont  Blane.  Pink:  Conoeesom,  Stella,  Boaeom  grandl- 
floran.  Lady  Fraoeea  Oioesley,  John  Spenoer,  Bysslanam.  Searlet :  Alann, 
Mrs.  W.  BoTill,  Titlaa,  James  Bateman,  Lady  Olannont,  and  Frauela  Dieksoo. 

Vbgbtablbs  roB  Bxkxbitioh  {8L  Edm»md).—Ot  Psas  SoperiatiTo  haa 
the  longeet  pod,  and  Bapplanter  is  better  than  FOlbasket.  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  flua 
Pea.  Ihey  shoold  be  sown  daring  the  second  week  in  April  to  be  in  aee  by  tha 
first  week  In  Aogost,  bat  the  season  has  an  infioenee  on  the  time  of  Peas 
ooming  into  ose.  Oanllflower  sown  in  Maroh  on  a  warm  bordsr  woold  be  in  at 
the  time  yoa  name.  King  of  the  Oaaliflowers  is  a  good  sort,  and  Waleharan. 
Aotomn  Giant  woold  not  be  in  ontU  later.  Sow  the  Lettoees  ths  first  week 
in  May.  Snowflake  is  the  finest-looking  and  beat  of  the  Potatoes  yon  name; 
bat  for  beaoty,  Perfeetion  Kidney  (Venn),  and  a  roand  sort,  Early  Market 
(Fenn),  are  worth  notiee.  What  yoa  may^grow  for  a  basket  of  Tegetablea 
may  be,  Broad  Beans— Srrllle  Long-pod.  Frenoh  Beans — Canadian  wonder . 
Ronners— Scarlet  Ohamploa.  Beet— Dewar's  Dwarf  Bed.  Oelery— Leiceeter 
Bed.  Matohless  White  (WUliams's).  Oarrot-Jamee's  Intermediate.  Ooeom- 
bei^Tender  and  Troe.  Tomip— SnowbalL  Vagetatale  Manow— Short- 
Jointed  Long  White;  and  we  pvesome  yoo  will  hsTe  Cabbage  and  t 
sown  Onton,  not  foigetting  a  good  dish  of  Tomatoes. 
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Comiro-BAOK  Orotoh  yiBiBaATUx  (IF.  &).  —  It  wfll,  if  eat  haid-in, 
htmJt  fnaly  if  enooonged  to  do  to  by  a  moist  •tmosphen  uod  telsk  bMt, 
fpiinkliiig  orariieAd  freqoeatly,  bat  wateiiog  ■pulngiy  at  tbe  Toot.  The 
olaat  for  »  fbw  weeks  (thne  or  foar)  ihoold  be  kept  nkthar  dry,  end  wben  it 
turn  broken  end  mede  shoots  8  inehes  long  repot,  redaeing  the  bell,  and  water 
■  yvj  earefally  ontil  the  roots  axe  woiking  fieely  in  the  frash  soU,  and  shading 
for  a  time  ontll  established. 

VaaoBM  HousBS  oa  Watut  Obouxd  (SitbieriberU—Ycia  may,  by  eon- 
ontlng  the  bottom  of  the  borders  and  laying  the  foondation  of  the  walls  in 
oonorete,  ereot  forohig  booses,  "  sapposing  that  the  water  were  to  rise  throagh 
a  bed  of  grsTd  14  feet  thlok  to  within  8  feet  of  the  sailteee  of  the  groond," 
bat  yon  most  prevent  its  inondatlng  the  fralt  borders.  We  shoold  haTe  the 
botdsn  sntirs^  abore  the  groond  loTel,  which  will  take  yoa  farther  fiom  the 
danger  of  an  inandation;  and  to  make  sore  of  the  roots  not  getting  into  the 
watery  bottom  we  shoold  lay  brieks  on  the  flat  on  the  oonerete,  and  ran  with 
Ftetland  oement  in  a  thin  mortar  state,  filling  the  erevloes  and  oorering  the 
soxftee  of  the  brieks. 

OoLTuu  ov  Lxuuif  AjjRkrxju  (B,  TFkMZ0r).— Tbe  bolbs  yon  have  boo^t- 
in  shoold  be  potted  in  light  soil  with  some  sand  roond  the  roots.  Too  shoold 
pinnge  the  pots  in  some  light  material  in  a  oold  frame  ontil  the  nowth  is 
an  ineh  or  two  long,  when  the  plonging  material  may  be  remoTed.  If  the 
Dlantaeomeineontaet  with  the  glass  they  shoold  be  remored  to  a  light  airy 

FOEUxC^B.).— Thcreisnosobstltate.  On  the  reeslpt  of  seven  postage 
stamps  with  yoor  address  the  book  yoa  mention  wiU  be  sent  post  free. 

OoiiTUBB  or  LAPAeuzA  BOSBA  (Mfv.  O,  IF.).— This  and  the  white  kind 
woold  soeoeed  admirably  in  the  oool  eonservatocy,  planting  oot  in  a  well- 
drained  border  eompossd  of  flbroos  peat,  watering  vexy  abondantly  during 
growth,  and  at  all  timee  keeping  the  soil  wet,  thoogh  less  water  will  be 
xeqoized  wlien  the  plant  is  not  growing  than  whsn  at  rest.  Do  not  eat  the 
plinft  down»bat  allow  all  the  shooU  to  remain  ontU  they  die,  then  remove 


TvEwaoa  Ouutdbb  (XcImr).— Pot  the  bolbs  singly  in  6-ineh  pols  in  toxfy 

IS,  and  •        ' 


kam  with  a  foorth  pert  of  well-deeajed  mannn,  and  so  as  to  oovinr  the  loote 
to  the  apex,  plonging  the  pote  in  a  hotbed  of  aboot  70°  to  76o.  removing  aU 
oflSiote  before  potting,  ana  not  watering  until  growth  is  somewhat  advaneed, 
the  roots  being  in  posseesion  of  the  soil;  then  water  moderately  at  first,  in- 
eraasinff  the  sopply  as  the  plants  advanee  in  growth,  shifting  into  7-inoh  pots 
whsn  the  5-ineh  are  filled  with  roots,  removing  to  a  stove  or  other  hooee 
where  there  is  a  good  tempecatoie,  keeping  well  eyringed,  and  ^^ply  liqoid 
mannxe  two  or  three  timee  a-week  after  the  plants  have  the  flower  stems 
zlsfaig.  "When  blnamlng  th^  may  be  removed  to  a  greenhonse. 
.  PBOPAaATno  TsRBxxAi  (X.  M.  p.).— Xh^  an  best  propagated  by  eotttogs 
of  the  yoong  shooU  having  two  Joints  and  the  growing  p^ts,  eottfaig  trans- 
^msly  below  the  lowest  Joint,  removing  the  leaves  from  it,  and  inserting  in 
U^t  sandy  soil  op  to  the  seoond  joint  about  an  inch  uiart,  and  plaehigLii  a 
hotbed,  kc^faig  moist  and  shaded  from  bright  son.  Plants  fromseed  nu^ 
be  had  by  sowing  in  ahotbsdand  growing^m  rin  hsat,  haidaning-off  beftne 
plantingKMit,  bat  theybave  neither  so  good  flowersnor  flower  so  freely  or 
•■r^  as  plants  from  eattinga. 

HuLuoBus  motn  ator  Ibownma  ni  Pots  (1»mi).  —  Hardio-off , 
and  pltfit  oot  on  an  seat  bovdtt  or  in  perUal  shade  ingood  rich  light  soli,  and 
vater  freely  in  dry  weather. 

CuouxBXBs — BonoH  Glass  (J.  P.). — ^In  glasing  the  xoocch  side  is  osoaOy 
l^osd  ootwards.  We  have  grown  exeeUent  Ooeomben innamee  similar  to 
those  yoo  mention,  not  raising  Oie  plants  too  eerly  in  the  season.  For 
aommer  eoltore  the  roogh  glass  affords  osefol  shade,  bat  in  the  eariy  spring 
tt  seareely  admits  8afliclentl%(bt  to  the  yoong  plants ;  henee  we  do  not  advise 
yoo  to  sow  the  seeds  antU  ]£aeh,or,  whidh  is  pcrflerable,  to  raise  the  seed- 
liags  ondsr  olear  glass. 

Odltdu  ov  Omuir  Oujoaa  ICbloh  (H.  B,  B.V--We  have  no 
enee  of  the  ktaad  yoo  ssnd  os  an  engraving  of,  and  ean  add  nothing  to 
given  in  the  enekieed  deseriptive  notes  wUeh  aeeompany  the  woodeot,  i 
^>BalMoottobethatoftheomementaiaoords.  Seed  to  be  sown  in  April  in 
afiotbed,  the  plants  to  be  pottedoff  and  grown-on  in  gentle  heat,  hardening  weU 
off  before  plantingKmt  in  May  or  eerly  Jone  on  a  ridge  as  for  V<     '  " 


Hamrs, proteeting with  ahandghuHi  ontU  the  plants  are  estabUshed,  with 
the  difloence  only  of  the  shoots  being  tndned  tp  a  trellis  instsad  of  allowed 
to  ran  along  the  groond.  A  wann  sitoation  shoold  bs  ehosen,  and  sheltered 
from  winds,  watering  abondantHy  in  dry  weather. 

OuxBu  roB  No»TH-wi8T  'WALL  (P.  A.  B.).  —  The  ftwtest-gxowing 
^imber  we  know  and  soitable  for  the  aq^eet  is  Clematis  vitalba  (Travellev's 
ooy).^.  As  yoa  do  not  desire  Yb^inian  Ohieeper,  there  are  no  other  plants  so 
nltable  as  Ivy,  whieh  in  the  green  and  variegated  kinds  soeeeed  admirably. 

OirouiEBn  vox  Fbau  Odltubx  (8L  Fifieeia).— Tender  and  Trae  is  the 


other  kind  nemed  by  yoa  Is  also  good. 

LnTLB  HiATK  Vmlou  ( Jdsm).— n  soeoeeds  in  a  ftrame  with  a  Uitle  beat 
al  starting,  and  by  giving  air  moderatelyand  elosing  early  the  ftait  ripens 


perfleet^  without  foxther  artlflelal  beat.    We  do  not  consider  the  Aehapesno- 
zlehar  Melon  need  be  grown  if  yoa  have  Little  Heath,  thoogh  in  a  warm 


I  and  sitoation  it,  as  a  xidge  Uhd,  afEords  fine  faiily-flavoored  froit. 

TAxna  orv  Sczom— HBAnxxo  Stocks  (T.  F.).— Take  the  sdons  now  or 

lieCore  they  begin  swelling  the  bods,  and  l^y  them  in  damp  eoil  in  a  shady 

— '^'-i;  ttnd  the  stocks  if  large  shoold  be  eot  back  at  once  to  within  a  short 

B  of  where  they  axe  to  be  grafted. 

PBUxno  Clucatzs  JAoKKAimn  (A.  /.).— Oat-back  to  firm  ripe  wood,  and 

80  as  to  originate  shoots  from  the  base  for  covezing  the  walL    If  yoo  nave 


a  large  extent  of  space  to  cover  it  may  be  effected  by  bringing  the  shoots 
down  aikd  training  them  horisontally,  or  where  they  may  be  reqoixed. 
PBOFAOAXixa  SuoMYxna  (Idm).— Take  cottings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 


In  Joly  or  early  Aogost,  and  insert  In  sandy  soil  cither  in  pots  or  in  a  border 
Boxfaeing  with  an  inch  of  silver  sand,  and  cover  with  a  frame  or  handglass. 
Keep  moist  and  shaded  from  bright  son :  or  the  hidf-ripened  shoots  strike 
tnefy  in  gentle  heat  in  moist  soil  and  shaded. 

Oambt.t.ta  Flowbbs  Dboppiho  (T,  J,  H,),—The  flowers  drop  so  soon  as 
expanded  from  overcropping— a  deficiency  of  root-aotton,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  jodidoos  thinning  when  the  bods  axe  set.  Never  before  have  we 
seen  Camellias  so  floxifsroos  or  so  fine  as  th^y  are  this  season.    Top-dxess,  if 


yoo  do  not  xepot,  with  a  eompoet  of  eqoal  parts  of  vity  flbsoos  11^  loam 
and  dxlsd  cow  dong.  Tlie  roote  come  op  faito  that  and  axe  mneh  innoorated, 
as  is  manifested  by  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  healthy  foliage.  Remove 
the  sorface  not  occapied  with  roots,  and  apply  the  freeh  soil  aboot  an  inch 
thick  if  it  can  be  done  without  redaohig  too  mach  the  water-holding  space. 
We  cannot  namefloxists*  vaxieties,  they  are  too  modh  alika 

Bosxs— SxLxonoR  axb  Son.  (J.  L.  Thornton).— Ist.  As  to  the  llstof  Boses, 
we  should  strongly  advise  you  to  reject  the  following:— Aimte  VilMrt,  Anna 
de  DIesbach,  Augusto  Mie,  Baron  Chauxand,  Empexeur  de  Maioc,  Miss  Ingram ; 
and  though  Baxon  Oonella,  Lord  Clyde,  M.  Josephine  Onyet,  Madame  Bivers, 
and  Queen  Victoria  axe  good,  yet  there  axe  better.  We  ehould  advise  yoo 
to  procore  Alfred  Colomb,  Charlee  Lefebvre,  Marie  Banmann,  La  France, 
M.  la  Bsxonne  de  Bothsohild,  Dr.  Andxj,  Maxgoerito  de  St.  Amend,  Abel  Grand, 
Marqolse  da  Castellane,  Comteese  d'Oxford,  John  Hopper,  Emilie  Haasboxg* 
Louis  Van  Hontto  and  Annie  Wood.  We  see  we  have  named  fourteen  eorta  here, 
and  only  discarded  nine,  end  if  you  onhr  want  twenty-four  you  will  haTc  to 
omit  some  others  from  your  list  if  you  adopt  those  we  recommend;  and,  if  eo, 
have  only  one  Mariohal  Nial,  and  omit  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Janne  Despres, 
Madame  AJcot,  and  Narcissi,  which,  thoogh  a  glorloos  yellow  when  it  sae- 
oeeds,  is  at  the  beet  but  onoertain.  In  yoor  sitoation  all  the  Boeee  will  be 
perfectly  hardy.  Dig  yoor  beds  oat  deep;  beware  of  shallow  beds  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  mnestone,  and  obtain  some  alluvial  eoil,  if  you  possibly 
cen,  from  any  of  the  low-lying  groond  between  Ulvexston  and  the  Severn,  to 
mix  with  the  tax^  soil;  bot  if  you  use  one-third  manure  you  need  not  use 
one-third  leaf  soil  as  well.  Ton  do  not  want  too  much  carbonaceous  soil  to 
stert  with.  The  soil  on  the  sidesof  theroads  between  Pilningand  Tookington 
will  make  a  flrst-rato  addition  to  your  Bose  eompoet  if  you  can  procore  any. 
(The  wxiter  knows  the  district  well).  For  yoor  soil  and  sItoaUon  have  the 
Boees  on  MansttI  stocks,  aiKl  not  on  Briars. 

Salt  vob  Maxoold  Wobtzbl  (BuoMapkosuMrs).— Twenty  bodiels  par 
acre,  sown  over  the  sorf^MC  before  the  last  {dooghing. 

WxxDB  ox  Paths  iClaphttm).—k  satorated  eolation  of  common  selt  an* 
pUedataboilinff  temperatoreisthemostefreotivedeetroysroftheweeds.  If 
yoo  apply  salt  thickly  over  the  walks,  that  will  also  kill  them,  bat  yoo  masfc 
not  let  it  tooch  the  Box  or  other  edging. 

WxBDY  LAvrx  (M;  p.).— We  have  no  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  sob- 
stanee  yoa  name. 

OoLTUBB  or  Bbttkbixa  buwbbbtma  (B.  a.  r.).— Thes  hoots  of  last  year 
wlU  have  been  cot-back  to  the  eyee  at  their  beee.  Barly  in  Msroh  the  bods 
will  begin  to  swell,  when  the  plants  should  be  tamed  oat  of  the  pots,  and  remov- 
ing all  or  most  of  the  old  sou  return  them  to  the  same  siae  <«  pot,  employing 
a  compost  of  san^  flbroos  loam  and  san^  peat  in  eqoal  parte,  and  a  tliixd  of 
leaf  m,  old  cow  dong,  and  stiver  sand,  affording  good  drainage.  Place  them 
in  a  hoose  iHkere  there  is  modsrato  heat,  as  that  of  a  vinery  or  pit,  and  th^y 
wiU  soon  start  freely,  and  shoold  have  a  poeition  near  the  glees,  free  ventUa- 
ind  be  freelT  sj>io8«d.    After  May  thear  do  best  in  a  odd  pit,  kept  rather 

andeed7Cloeed,soa8tohavea|goodiisat.    If  you  could  give  the  plants 

after  potting  the  benefit  of  a  hotbed  for  aboot  three  weeks,  so  as  to  have  the 
roots  aeUve  befbre  the  tope  axe  excited,  all  tbe  better.  iBhift  the  plants  into 
laxger  pota  as  xeqoired,  watexing  with  weak  liquid  mannxe  after  the  flowexs 
Bbow, 

Sowxxa  AuouBA  Bbbbxbb  (J.  A).— When  the  berries  are  ripe  sow  them  in 
poto  or  pans  in  loam  with  a  little  peat,  covering  them  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  keen  moist,  plaong  in  a  light  aixy  posttlon  in  a  greenhouse 
or  pit  The  outer  skla  may  be  removed  before  sowing,  hot  this  is  not  im- 
portant They  vttulk  not  be  divided,  as  from  one  berry  yoo  will  only  have  one 
seed  and  plant  The  plants  wlU  appear  in  the  eariy  part  of  next  roring,  the 
seeds  commsncfaig  to  vegetate  in  aatomn.  We  do  xK>t  think  yoo  wlU  soeeeed 
in  obtaining  male  fdanto  flowering  simnltaaeonsly  with  the  females,  the  foxmer 
|n  all  the  varietiee  preceding  the  latter. 

HoLLTHOOxs  (^).  — Black  Dooi^,  black;  Andrew  GoodfeUow,  dadc 
crimson;  Mrs.  Downie  Improved,  orange;  Coontess  of  Craven,  roee;  and 
Empress  Eogenie,  French  white. 

FoBMixa  Vixx  BoBDXB  r  Jsiat0iir).*^We  shoold  excavate  at  least  another 
foot,  and  upon  the  red  sand  concreto  place  9  inehes  to  a  foot  of  drainage, 
whieh  will  leave  yoo  Sfeet  in  depth  for  the  border,  it  having  proper  drains  and 
outlets.  The  sandstone  rook  will  be  available  for  drainage.  We  shoold 
have  liked  yoor  border  better  had  yoo  axtanged  to  have  part  ootstde,  by 
openings  in  the  front  wall  admitting  the  roototoa  properly-prq^axed  outeldei 
border.  It  wUl  answer  to  make  the  border  piece  by  piece  as  the  Yinee 
advanee.  The  Unde  you  have  aeleoted-^vls ,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alioante* 
Oroe  Cohnan.  and  Lady  Downe's  are  excellent  for  eotting  in  December 
Janoaxy,  and  Febroary. 

Bbmaxxxq  Yzxb  Boboxb  i8uh$eriber),—J%  woold  be  better  to  have  the 
border  pertly  inside  and  pert  outside,  so  moch  of  the  fanner  as  to  admit  of 
the  Vines  bring  planted  inside;  hot  yoo  will  certainly  have  a  diifioolty  with 
the  floe,  which  most  be  in  the  frorkt  or  near  to  it— not  more  than  8  feet  from 
the  front  walL  The  difficulty  might  eaaily  bs  overcome  by  heating  with  hot* 
waterplpee.  Black  Hambor^  and  Moacat  of  Alexandxia  axe  respectively  the 
beet  blaok  and  white  Ghrapee  for  general  poxpoeee.  Other  good  kinds  are 
Boddand  Sweetwater,  Golden  Hamboxgh,  and  Waltham  Groes,  all  white* 
BkitfJi;— Black  Prince,  Medreefldd  Coort,  and  Venn's  Black  Muscat  If  you 
want  late-hanging  kinds,  the  best  sre  AUcante,  Ladv  Downe's,  Oroe  Goillaume 
(Bsxberoeea),  and  Otoe  Cohnan,  all  black ;  and  Cakbriaa  Balsin,  TrsbUaoo, 
and  Syxian,  whits. 

PXAOBXB  AXD  Nbotabzxss  vob  Houib  (Idsw).— Too  wish  a  fsw  on]y. 
Tlie  vexy  beet  ere,  of  Psockst— Crawford's  Early,  *Dr.  Hogg,  Orosse  IClgnonne, 
^Nobleese,  BeUenrde,  Bairington,  and  ^Stirling  Castle.  Iftfctorindf— *Lord 
Napier,  Albert  Victor,  *Elrage,  and  Violet  H&Uve.  Thoee  marked  with  an 
aetarlsk  will  suit  if  yon  only  desbe  a  f^  trace. 

Pbuxxxo  Pbaoh  Tbbbs  {A  OotuttaU  Beodsr).— The  bearing  shoota  should 
be  cut  back  to  8  or  9  inohee,  depending,  in  a  meaeuie,  on  there  bring  at  that 
length  of  wood  a  wood  bad  to  which  the  shoot  must  be  shortened,  in  no  case 
catting  back  to  a  bloom  bud,  it  behig  importent  that  every  shoot  have  at  ita 
extremity  a  wood  bud.  UsciaUy  it  is  safe  to  cut  to  a  triple  bud,  having  two 
ride  plump  round  buds,  and  a  smaUsr^pdntsd  one  in  the  centre  of  thoss, 
which  is  a  wood  bud.  If  no  wood  buds  axe  preeent  except  at  the  baee  and  the 
extremity  of  the  shoote,  such  shoota  must  be  left  their  full  length,  it  being 
important  that  the  fruit  have  leaves  upon  the  same  shoot  beyond  it  The 
short  spnr^like  shoota  should  not  be  shortened. 

Shbqbs  fob  a  Fibu>  (A  Bitbtcriber),^kt  the  back  of  the  flowering  shrubs 
we  presume  you  have  other  evergreens,  and  taller  than  the  flowexing  shrubs 
wHl  bs  when  folly  grown,  hot  as  yoo  mention  sheUerwe  greatly  doabt  if  sooh 
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latlM0Ma,niAtomMtibiaw»iiMgr1tiBtaMtve  tfumM  flQ  the  imdoM 
put  M  ■hovn  lo  yov  tlUUHk  with  Fortogil  Laarcl,  eomman  T««,  and  Hoiij, 
btonpened  with  ft  f«w  MooBtaJn  Aih.  lAbnmn,  doable  white,  pUc,  uod 
■earletThonu,doaUeGbnilii,eBdoiBaaMiitelVem,Md(kmbi.  Baitebto 
erergreen  ebrabe  «»  Arimtiu  onedo.  Aaonha  J^onieft.  Berberit  Daiwfaii^ 


B.  (Mehonto)  eqnlfoUA,  OotoneMter  Bhnmmiri, 
Ulex  eonpflM  llore-pleao,  also  Bhodr '    ~ 
Deddaoofl  Bhrobe  Me  AsMlmefaler 
DentiU  ereiuta  flore^pleDO,  D.  eeftbra . 
flore>pleno ;  RlbeeieBgiilneaB,  S.  eangniMQmelb 


orelifoUom,  end 


•itefoUa, Doof^taMli, md mlloee;  Sjjmg^vm^ 


ii,B. 


XSZ 


■BdTirielrelbe.B. 
•od  its  mie^elbe';  Tfhamam  og^aam,  V,  ftrnitetem,  end  Wr 
▲MASBm'i  PR  (X.  H.  D.).— The  taiBeoe  yon  pnpoee  if  not  too  nnalL 


ehonld  be  the  leiisth  in  ante  ber  joa  menlleB,  end  the  height  we  ehpnld 
inaweee  by  enhlng  the  faneee  orn  with  fliebxloke  In  »  eemielrele  fiom 
thiee  eonnee  of  brioke  above  the  snte  ben,  wUeh  wiU  give  apeee  for  eaoke 
•Iter  the  Ikn  ia  banked;  bat  the  dhneneWme  joa  gtre  wiU  anaww.  Ton 
ooehttohavethe  enHnntlon  teooghe,  one  for  the  flnt  diTieion,  end  two  to 
the  iKBgu  one.  They  maj  be  fosmed  of  eement  npm  the  flae-eoven  8  feet 
long,  and  the  width  of  the  flne  minaa  the  thiekneaa  of  the  eement  on  each 
aide.  If  2  inebea  deep  yoa  need  not  tioiiUe  farther  about  depth.  ThehoIeBin 
the  waU  WiU  be  of  iFoiy  little  aae,  as  jon  win  onlsr  ban  the  Bide  heat  from  the 
llae.  With  rabble  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  jon  misht,  peifaapa»  oWidn 
sniBeinat  heat  to  enable  yon  to  grow  Ooeomhen  and  Malana  satleflbekni^. 
We  eannot  pereeLve  wUeho<  the  suBplemsntaiy  nnacka an  inaaOetantly 


BLow-fKnovsnoR  BoiLBas  ifintin  ITMe).— Wedottotknosr 
dlaadTantagei  eoniiat,  eertainly  aoMa  of  those  yen  fiMwMeii     ! 
moM  liaUe  to  get  oot  of  ocdec,  the^  give  esaal  naalta,«nd  a 
ezhaoatlTe  of  fael  or  laboor  than  otMr  JieMTpHnmB  of  boflen, 
adapted  for  an  amateur;  bat  amatenn  having  a  failing,  with  < 
to  expect  too  mncb,  we  advin  a  boOar  whieh  is  above  niher  then 
with  itB  work,  and  7oa  wHl  find  it  mon  Batlafbatoty  than  one   "' 
weather  moat  be  driven,  and  Che  heat,  with  the  InasBasefl 
npidly  eeoaplng  by  the  floe. 

MAmnnre  (IT.  B,  A).— IViwV  dang  may  be  aed  for 
sqaan  yard,  sprinkled  on  the  snrfaee  after  the  seed  is  Bown.    n 
aoake  a  good  eosaaost  for  Potstkoss,  Ave  hoshsls  ef«Bflk  tosnnsi 
has  been  appHed  beneAelaUy  to  PMstoes,  8«r«.  per  HNb 

PiOBom'  DuMO  {Oohmha)^-KMp  it  diy,  and  use  It  aa  berti  as  yov  < 
It  is  a  very  peweifid  mannre.  Spcead  tt  ymj  thtaily,  «d  dig  It  in  at  < 
when  the  stop  is  to  be  inssrtsd. 

Kamm  aw  Fbdits  (M.  OnmHmo).-^B9m  BbsL  We  de  not 
ronnd  red  one.  {Ocmium§hi  antegrtfcsr)."^,  aot  hnowa;  ^ 
inaln;8,LodgBMnHoiWia;4,i  " 


an  wall 
faihi 


OaAoM,  8  OML  per 


the 
Bear- 


POUL^IST,   BEE,   AID    YlQiBOlS   CHBOHiaLE. 


weivdAllc«to,anatfafttti»jfe6l«lieiB!hi«Meof  the  holWKfeer. 
Weknow of  MYana  InstanoM  wtan thii  inofillfai«  of  tibe  M; 
fosthiring:  hm  OMiaed  mscili  •aaaojuno^  bat  one  illaitnwon  'mm 
nAoTb  NofMitar,  1878,  w»  wtM  with  Hr.  Darby  at  Stenkv 
HiUl,  BrMgwwtti,  holping  to  pnpuv  tiie  Midi  ^J^'UfV^S^ 
Among  the  other  bircU  to  be  made  ready  WM  ft  pidr  of  8ilkiM  j 
th^i^MleoteabeeBMOof  their  leg  ie«thei^  and  wyowii^ 
by&e  sMeadMit.  Ai  they ieeiiied  to  be  wnifeiliig  front  t»lr 
bftth  they  were  lemoTed  Irom  ttie  ponltey-room  fiie  to  one  of 
the  i»de«  KMUB.  end  th«e  m  they  difed  lying  by  tte  fire. 
befeM  tho  eyaeof  ett  ■peatiitericae  leether  after  anottiec  idl 
oirttffl1fcef!^«im«tt  bow  onjjie  lege  wheii  dry.  TteeOMV 
were  oat  of  ihe  ^neetloB  ftmr  the  Show,  eo  MMttier  pen  ted  to  he 
aabfltltated  at  the  last  xninate.  Not  only  hot  water  haTB  we 
known  bring  thia  indden  moolting  on,  bat  inoaroeiation  in  a 
warm  fT^iM«An  room  or  in  a  betket.  or  eyen  ^en  the  hen  u 
heneUiMmbattng.  We  haye  notioed  it,  teo.  more  eipeoiaUy  toi 
the  hens  then  the  oeehi.  Ae  a  remedy  we  alwaye  tie  baadagaa 
ofUnenMMitigUtyffoonaihelegsof  the  bltde  to  be  weehed, 
and  do  not  remoye  them  till  the  layatory  prooeiB  is  oyer.  We 
kaffefoimi,too»tagedlMed  in  eeld  water  and  tied  ronnd  the 
legs  strengllMn  the  leg- fcathefiag.    We  haye  need,  too^i^ 

f  or  the  promolhig  the  growi^  of  and  etrenfltheniiM  tiw  looto 
the  hair ;  bat  this  is  an  expensiye  mpaianon,  whioh  makes  H 

of  leas  nae  than  U  would  otherwise  be.  

As  the  breed  now  is  w  think  lanoien  haye  to  torn  tbefar 
attention  to  oreets,  oombs,  and  shape.    The  flye  toes  seeinjpw 
~  and  tately  do  Urds  ooM  into  the  jriae  lists  wfatoh 


SILEISB. 
Br  KMHTAU)  8.  8.  WDOMAn. 
Bast  8. 
ALTBoaaH,  as  we  pieyioaaly  atoted,  we  peeler  to  brsed  bom 
oookerehTand  two-year^ld  hena,  atiU  eU  birda  moat  net  be 
desDiaed  in  any  way,  for  their  oonttonedyiiUi^iaeanNMng: 
we  know  an  eight-years-old  bird,  some  ebiekens  of  whion  foona 
their  way  into  the  prize  lists  laat  year.  This  is  a  faot  worthy  of 
notioe,  for  so  many  of  the  other  bxeeds  are  weakened  and  dall, 
and  are  not  of  any  nae  in  the  breeding  pens  alter  the  third  or 
f oortti  year  at  most  BiOdea,  too,  when  they  beoome  two  years 
old  axB  freqaently  snbjeot  to  fits  of  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
seem  nnable  to  see  their  lood  from  fheae  ehaonie  attaokai  bat 
atrange  to  aay,  we  haye  never  fennd  tfali  go  againat  their  pio- 
dnotiye  powera,  and  a  oeek  we  enee  had  ao  waa  the  father  of 
moat  of  the  ohampiona  of  hia  year.  We  haye  neyer  been  able 
to  core  it.    For  exhibition  Silkies  reqnire  no  especial 

tion  beyond  a  good  wash.    This,  however,  is  essential;  lor 

their  flafflness  and  silky  leathers  they  aooomolato  a  gieat  deal 
of  dirt,  and  look  when  onwaahed  yexy  bad  in  the  ezhibitimi  pen. 
In  waihing  them  eace  haa  to  be  taken,  lor  tliey  are  delioato  in 
the  water  and  we  haye  often  nearly  ket  them  in  their  bath.  The 
water  rapidly  seems  to  get  the  belter  of  them,  and  then  they 
will  hang  down  ttieir  heads  and  die  in  yoor  hands ;  bat  as  aoon 
as  oyer  this  failing  seems  oomiag  on  we  plunge  them  into  a 
tob  of  odd  water  whioh  we  haye  handy  en  paroose.  TJwaetian 
of  the  oold  water,  desperate  ea  the  remedy 
seems  to  leooyer  them.  We  neyer  nee  n. 
saoh  as  borax,  or  blue,  or  lime,  or  those  quaok  tbizigs  to  mAe 
adalt  birds  white,  fer  olean  warn  water  and  white  owd  eoap 
should  do  eyerytiking.  If,  howeyer,  €iey  fail,  the  birds  are  either 
bad  in  oolonr  by  nature  or  burnt  by  the  sun  and  winda,  and 
nothing  will  then  eyer  blaaoh  them— at  leaat  ao  we  find,  and  we 
haye  spent  much  time  in  the  ouUiyatien  of  white  poultry*  They 
want  to  be  dried  by  a  slow  iire,  and  to  be  flxst  well  nneed  of 
all  aoap.  A  yery  hot  fire  will  aeoaeh  their  laoea  and  bliatar 
thoirl&ea,  whteh  would  moat  likely  rato  them  for  suooesaful 
exhibition  for  oyer.  When  they  are  dry  they  should  be  well 
oombed  with  a  ooatsehr-toothed  oomb,  ana  their  oreate  brushed 
baok  with  a  hard  brush. 

In  washing  them,  however,  thane  ia  one  thing  wfateh  all  mnat 
guard  against  If  the  water  ia  too  hot  er  they  are  plaeed  by  a 
hot  five  their  teg  leathers  are  yery  Itehte  to  oobm  ont  This 
may  seem  imaeeonBtabla,  but  ae  it  te,  and  all  Silky  hreederawiU 
teatlfytoit    We  suppose Itevt  the  growth  of  these  tenthen is 


notiMretewsaswellvBtanasaDerid^^  weasn 
winning  which  are  net  flvfy enoai^  and  wfiioh  sm  badin 

So  tetelyas  the  test  OryML  fwilfM  B}u^wy9  -wifca 

ftrst-pciae  pullet  there  with  a  pike  to  the  baok  of  ito  oomb  Bhs 
a Haabwgh  hen'a.  Thia  ia  quite  wrong  and yeiy  ugly;  atiait 
eaeapaa  notioe,  for  at  the  Oxford  Shew,  too,  a  pen  waa  hiMf 

nAedwhiehhadtfatelMiing.    We  eonsidar  it  a  dte^wtf. 

Land  would  unheaitHtingtypaaaanyi 

warty  ahaged  mulberry  oonab  te  enas 

■nd  any  other  abonld  ne  as  mnoh  a 


We  eonsidar  it  a  ( 

anyaneh  oombed  mid; 
«f  thepeinteoCthe 
diaquaUftoation  m 


wMehhadtfatelMiing. 
floationi 
forthew      , 
breed,  and  any  < 
yaltuie  hooks  in  the  breed  aza. 

When  we  look  baok  and  aee  how  thia  pretfy  litHe  breed  haa 
been  leeonad  fMMn  beoeaoing  a  sed^)oaibed,  lanky ,  and  ugly  bjf^f 

we  are  yery  iM.  •«  •^  *»•?»•»•«*>■•  ?f  ■••■^•iJS^S? 
what  a  peneot  specimen  ahould  be  like;  and  it  waa  no*  tui  tte 
peifeot  and  furoat  birdi oama  team  Japan, wfatdtai  Ml traato 
Syety  point,  fli  wa  W8»  abte  to  ky  down  the  tahte  of  req[Uh^ 
pointe;  and  we  are  glad,  too,  to  notice  that  yM"Aj^tt»y  •«• 
Seeomtog  meia  rsoogniaed  and  mere  improved  by  befaig  lass 

orossed  with  spurious  btada.  .    ,^  a 

In  oonolasion.  we  may  stote  that  on  page  96  in  the  aaeond 
ahen&l  ■  '"  "  "    ^' 


inft,«wiy. 


nsion« 
Waited 


have  read 'Uoag-taSted."    Ofeearae, 


bseeda  l^am  wxy-taited  i^eoiBmna  of  any  breed.  We 
mtion  to  the  printer's  eiror,  howevar,  to  pie  pant  anw 
.  aa  it  te  the  w«y4allad  eeehs  wUoh  baaad  iha  aaaBBS  mid 


oall  attention  to  the  pi 

iniatahe,aaittethew»y4allad 

Q|^y  bMs  IMt  wa  often  tee  about 


OUmNG  THE  OOIIBS  OF  GO0K8. 

I OKOB  add  to  a  1a^  a  pen  of  Qame  BantauM  eonaiatittg  of  a 
dubbed  oookerel  and  two  hena.  Tbeae  birda,  obeying  Hatora'* 
law,  increaaed  and  multiplied  in  thehreeaaon;  when  I  laeatvad 
an  i^"«-«<^  and  not  unnatural  complaint,  that  the  birds  ooula 
not  be  of  a  puM  mm  beeauaa  the  Httte  oookerela,  unlika  the 
paiSBii  bkrd,  had  oomba  and  watttea.  Alter  heariMr  an  anknn- 
tioB,that  to  BMke  him  quite  faahienabte  the  li^  fcunlfMBMB 
aeld  to  her  had  been  ahom  of  hia  oomb,  Ao.,  my  fair  wnie 
apendent  condemned  the  faMon  m  eruel  and  aenaeleaa,  and 
appHed  to  ito  former  owner  no  very  oomplfanautaty  apithote  flar 
permitttog  the  mutilation ;  and  ahe  waa  right 

I  cannot  aay  with  **  WiLTsmna  Bbctob^*  that  I  am  '<gted  to 
aea  that  a  oaae  haa  recently  been  brouf^t  before  the  Ifaglstrataa 
in  i^aad  to  the  dubbing  ef  the  larger  breed;"  tor  irtien  we 
oenaSertiiateU  the  eh0wa,GiyatalBalaee  included,  ■nwa—aga 
and  oountananoe  the  motiee,  I  think  it  vary  haid  that  pro- 
ceedings  should  be  insntuted  againat  an  unfoiiunate  and  oem- 
parattyely  obscure  indiyidual,  and  that  an  oflcer  of  one  ef  onx 
leadtog  exhibltiona  should  appear  aa  a  witness  for  the  proaa- 
cation.  Exhibitions  which  dmiounoe  anathemsa  Mainst  trim- 
ming,  and  yetoonntenanoe  and  enoourase  that  which  ia  nothing 
but  trimmingf  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  neld  free  from  blame  in 
the  matter.  HEf  it  ha  deateafate  whioh  I  yecy  nmoh  queation— 
to  bring  the  atre^  aim  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  the  anhfeat^ 
surely  It  would  be  mere  afaaighttut  wai-d,  mora  manly,  toaeleot 
one  of  our  hum  bvaeden  and  exhibiton  of  Game  fowia  aa  the 
yiotiaa.  I  aaid  above  that  our  ahows  enoourage  the  praottoi^ 
and  I  said  It  advisedly,  for  I  much  doubt  whether  an  undnhbad 
mature  bird  would  win  at  any  of  our  leading  ahowa,  ctfterts 
paribm.  Taking,  tharalore,  evwything  into  oonalderaHon,  I 
-      ^'nF^  TT'  rVir^^  wit^  tW  danisitm  tf  t*^  "*1*"C' 
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Yet  I  should  be  gUd  to  Me  the  pvaotioe  aboliBhed.  It  may 
be  eompftmliyely  OMily  done.  At  the  raggestioB  of  Mr.  End. 
Orook  (ell  honour  to  him  lor  the  seme)  e  Udy,  conBeionous  lor 
aotive  beoerolenoe  end  lerge-heertedneM  extended  e&ke  to  man 
and  ell  enixBete  oreatioii,  oilared  prieee  et  the  Grysftel  PeUoe 
Show  ol  1876  lor  xmdnbbed  Oeme  end  Game  Bantame.  nooeh 
I  feared  that  moet  ol  the  birda  shown  in  this  olaaa  would  be 
dubbed  on  their  return  home  to  fit  them  to  Btmnsle  for  the 
honours  at  other  shows,  I  hailed  the  eyent  with  gtedoess.  as 
being  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Let  the  Falaee 
Oonwdttee^  then,  diive  it  farther,  and  make  it  this  year  a  smm 
qud  non  that  in  the  olaases  for  Qiune  and  Game  Bantam  eoek- 
ereb  hatehed  in  1876  the  birds  must  be  shown  nndnbbed,  or  in 
other  wovde,  that  birds  in  these  olasaee  if  trimmed  hi  any  way 
wiU  be  instantly  disqpialifled.  In  the  foQowing  jear  let  Oiem 
drive  the  wedge  quite  home,  and  treat  all  buds  dej^ived  ol 
oomb  and  wattles  as  trimmed.  Other  so^eties  will  aoon  leUow 
the  lead  of  the  Great  National^  and  dubbing  wiU  be  a  thing  of 
the  nasi 

when  Game  birda  were  bred  lor  the  arena  dubbing  was  a 
perhi^^  a  meroifal  operation,  if  the  term  oan  be 


applied  to  anything  eonneeted  with  the  brataUeing  and  degrading 
sport  Oook-iigh«iiff  as  a  national  pastime  has  happily  passed 
away,  and  with  it  aU  neoesaity  for  onttlng  off  the  oomba  and 
wattles  of  Game  ooofcs.  I  am  only  smprised  that  the  senseless 
praotiee— senseless  beoanse  there  is  no  show  ol  reason  in  its 
behall— has  so  long  snrriTed.  And  is  there  not  e^very  reason 
against  the  praetioe  ?—«  praotiee  which  in  the  more  peaoefnl 
straggle  lor  the  viotory  in  the  show  pen  plaoes  the  good-oombed 
bird  on  a  leycl  with  his  bad-oomped  nval  in  the  hands  ol  a 
shillnl  operator.  Many  and  many  a  winner  ol  ooveted  laurels 
would  have  had  to  content  himself  with  a  third  plsoe  or  high 
oommendatien  had  he  not  left  his  eomb  behind  him. 

Bo  awi^  with  dfibbing»  and  Game  breeders  will  haws  another 
point  to  breed  for,  jadges  another  point  to  oensider.  Both  will 
be  e^imal  to  the  emergeney.  We  shall  then  see  the  axistoorat 
ol  the  poultry  ^ard  at  the  aannal  Palaoe  ler^  arrayed  in  the 
coronet  with  whieh  Nature  has  adorned  him,  and  the  great  blot 
of  emelty  will  be  wiped  trom  the  f sir  esentoheon  ol  the  laaoy. 

— SUBBBT  PlBSOir. 


OAME  BANTAM&,  AND  DUBBZHG  GAMB. 
**  WiLTSHZBi  Bnovcm  "  quotes  the  entries  at  Bristol  as  a  prool 
that  Game  Bantams  haye  Icxuid  their  level,  which  he  insinuates 
is  about  the  equal  of  Bkok  Bantams.  Now,  <me  show  is  hardly 
a  lair  test  as  to  popohoi^,  and  sueh  a  late  one  as  Bristol  more 
espeeiaUy.  At  the  Oryatal  Palace  there  were  thirty-four  Bleok 
Bed  Bantam  cocks  and  twenty-seren  Black  Bed  Bantam  hens 
against  sixteen  Black  Bantams  in  pairs.  This  can  be  pertly 
aooounted  for  by  the  libejcal  cTassifleation  of  the  Game,  and  the 
rcTerse  wiU  tell  at  Bristol,  i^ere  Bfawks  haTo  the  advantage; 
but  still,  put  them  both  equal  and  Game  art  decidedly  the  most 
popular. 

Then,  11  yon  take  a  eiaas  ol  Black  Bantams,  how  many  sve 
real  Blacks  with  fsanedtaila and  dropped  wings?  Why,  nearly 
half,  and  they  sometimes  win.  They  are  neitoer  mcce  nor  less 
than  Black  Game  Bantams  yriA  rose  combs  and  white  ears,  if 
someone  was  to  offer  a  oi^  lor  the  best  Black  Game  BantaiM, 
it  wonld  be  a  good  way  lor  bteedera  to  try  lor  Blacks,  and  torn 
the  birds  with  laulty  combs,  etm,  *o.,  into  Black  Game. 

How  for  the  dubbing.  '*  WibTBAzna  Baoron  "  begins  by  an  un- 
important mistake:  the  Sittii^^nnetrialisabaQt  "Bantams," 
not  **  large  Game,"  or  so  the  Kentish  Journal  says.  Then  he 
suggests  that  as  they  are  ladies'  pets  they  might  be  shown  dubbed 
or  not  dubbed.  Well,  so  thsy  mi^t,  end  no  reeUy  good  judge 
woold  care  whether  abirdwas  dubbed  ornotif  he  had  agoed 
head.  The  tme  test  of  a  head  is  the  depth  from  orown  to  end 
ol  jawbone,  il  I  may  call  it  so.  I  have  net  stodied  anatomy 
sufficiently  to  be  sure  what  the  name  is,  but  I  mean  the  con- 
tinuation ol  the  lower  mandible. 

The  real  reison  that  we  want  exhibiUon  bhrds  dubbed  is  tlbis : 
If  a  bird  is  dubbed  he  oan  be  taken  off  his  run  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  when  he  retoms  can  be  put  down  again,  and  they 
wiU  soon  settle  themsehres.  There  will  periiaps  be  a  spar  or 
two,  bat  the  fags  soon  recognise  their  master;  whereas^  xt  they 
get  a  taste  el  blood  in  the  first  Hy  (and  no  pure  Game  fowl  will 
giTO  in  alter  that,  to  say  nothing  ol  the  torture  d  having  their 
oombs  mauled,  whieh  hurts  far  worse  than  dubbing),  hew  long 
eould  a  bird  be  kept  with  his  comb  perleot  ?  It  is  badeneo^ 
to  have  to  keep  them  in  leather  with  the  rough  handling  they 
get  sometimes. 

There  are  many  mistaken  ideas  among  those  who  do  not  keep 
Game  on  the  subject  of  dnbbing.  I  have  often  been  asked, 
**  How  cTcr  oan  you  stand  haying  yourpets  dubbed  ?  Does  not 
skinning  the  throat  hurt  Tsry  much  ?^  I  rather  astonished  a 
friend  oi  mine  by  showiog  him  a  bird  on  his  run  that  had  been 
dubbed  two  days.  There  was  not  a  sign  about  the  bird  that  he 
was  net  in  the  most  blooming  condittOD,  with  ttie  exception  ol 
three  narrow  scabs  where  the  comb  and  wattles  had  been  cut 


off.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  them  would  dream  ol 
skinning  the  throat.  It  is  not  only  perlectly  needless,  bat 
aetaally  spoils  the  whole  shape  ol  a  bird's  head.  The  less  you 
cut  off  to  a  certain  point  the  better  the  bird  looks.  Of  ooorse 
tiie  oomb  must  be  cut  level  with  the  head,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  flay  the  top  of  the  head. 

I  haye  no  wish  to  stand-up  for  cock-fighting;  it  unquestion- 
ably is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  gambling,  and  for  that  reason 
is  certainly  deserving  of  being  pat  down ;  oat  I  mast  say  that  I 
cannot  see  as  much  craelty  inlettiag  two  cocks  get  to  each  other 
as  in  coursing  a  wretched  hare  with  two  dogs,  each  its  superior. 
The  cooks  do  not  want  any  urging  to  make  them  fight,  but  will 
do  it  folly  at  any  time  or  place ;  it  is  "in  them,"  and  they  do 
not  want  teaching.  What  "WUiTsanin  Bbctob"  means  by 
saying  that  '*  once  let  all  Game  cocks  be  dubbed,  and  cook- 
figbtmg  is  for  ever  done  away  with  "  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  he 
thinks  that  by  not  dubbing  Game  fowls  he  will  prevent  their 
fighting,  he  will  find  he  has  made  a  mistake.  This  is  worse  than 
the  "  bread-and-milk  theory."  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I 
quite  agree  with  "  WiLTSEms  Bzctob  "  about  the  cruelty  of  our 
ancestors,  but  I  do  not  include  dubbing  as  a  trace  of  it.  It 
benefits  the  bird  all  his  after-life,  and  the  pain  is  small,  as  the 
oomb  is  not  nearly  so  sensitiye  as  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Let  me  reeommend  "  Wiltsbhui  Bsctob  "  to  devote  some  of 
his  sorplus  energies  to  prevent  the  "carving"  and  "  stitching  " 
that  is  performed  on  Hamburshs  and  Spanish.    They  are  only 

rtared  to  please  the  eye,  while  Game  are  dabbed  becaose  it  is 
essential  for  their  welfare.  If  I  was  never  going  to  exhibit  again 
I  should  dub  jast  as  much  as  I  do  now^Siat  is,  all  the  stags  X 
propose  keeping.— FiTz. 


boubnbmouth  poultbt  show. 

Thb  sooth  of  Bnglaad  is  not  rioh  in  jpoultry  shews*  and  we 
welcome  this  new  one  cordial^.  The  Show  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Booms,  where  the  light  was  good  and  the  birds  ap- 
peared to  advantage.  The  qaaiity  was  not  very  snpezior,  and 
the  breeding  season  evidently  kept  mauv  of  the  best  birds  at 
home.  Mr.  John  Martin  of  PatshuU,  Wolverhampton,  awarded 
the  poultry  prizes,  and  we  'did  not  hear  one  word  againat  any  ol 
his  awards.  Mr.  Bsquilant  jadged  the  Pigeons,  and  made  good 
work  with  rather  a  severe  job,  as  some  of  the  classes  were  very 
heavy. 

Dorkings  had  two  dassea*  and  came  in  good  numbers.     A 
fine  pen  of  Oolonred  won  the  cup ;  the  cock  a  deep-bodied  bird 
with  a  grand  hen  of  great  size  and  of  beautifal  colour.    The 
second  cook  was  also  large  and  very  good  iu  oomb  and  colour. 
In  the  next  class  Silver-Greys  of  great  excellence  were  ilrat. 
The  cook  charming  in  colour  and  looking  very  bright,  but  he 
had  rather  white  earlobee.    Good  Whites  were  second  and  third 
with  not  much  between  them.    Mr.  CressweU's  pen  wsa  empty. 
Light  Brahmas  were  not  a  very  gay  lot.    The  first  old  hen  was 
the  best  bird  in  the  lour  classes;  her  colour  was  good  and 
hackles  very  dark,  and  with  these  points  she  was  very  large  and 
well-feathered.  Darks  were  perhaps  better,  the  hens  were  better 
than  the  cocks.    A  good  pallet  ol  very  distinct  pencilling  was 
first    Third  went  to  a  good  and  cheap  hen,  which  we  liked 
better  than  the  second  pallet,  for  the  latter  was  rather  too  pale 
on  the  breast.    In  Oockifia  a  nice  pen  of  old  Buffs  were  first; 
the  hen  oi  good,  dear,  and  even  coioor.     Second  went  to  a 
well-grown  cockerel  of  pretty  colour,  with  a  fair  old  hen.    In 
Partndge  the  first  old  cock  was  a  large  bird,  but  he  did  not 
look  qnlte  well  when  we  saw  him.    In  Qame  the  cap  went  to 
fine  Brown  Beds;    the  cock  splendid  in  head  and  of  mnd 
shape  and  style.    We  admired,  too,  very  much  the  first  PDes, 
for  they  were  bold  in  carriage  and  neat  in  head.    Spanish  made 
about  the  ordinary  show.    The  first  ooek  was  large  in  face  and 
fair  in  comb,  with  a  nice  hen,  and  we  quite  liked  the  award. 
In  the  FrBnoh,  Ordves  of  great  excellence  were  first,  being  very 
large  and  deep  in  body,  tatd  of  raven  blackness.    In.  Houdan9 
the  hens  were  better  than  the  cocks,  but  we  have  often  noticed 
this  at  other  shows.    HambtM^gTis  really  mustered  very  credit- 
ably.   The  cap  went  to  good  Golden-pencils.    The  first  Gold- 
spangles,  however,  must  have  been  dose  on  their  heels.    The 
Silver-pencilled  were  the  weakest  of  alL    We  liked  the  mark- 
ings and  head  ol  the  third-prize  Gkilden-penoilled  pallet,  and 
the  first  Golden-spangled  cock  was  a  nana  bird  in  every  way, 
his  comb  and  colour  being  first-rate.    Zjeghoms  only,  made  two 
pens,  and  only  one  prize  was  awarded.     We  thought  them 
eqaally  poor,  liking,  ol  the  lour  birds  in  the  two  pens,  Mr. 
Kitchen's  pullet  best,  but  her  mate's  comb  threw  them  out. 
Neither  had  good  lobes,  and  we  thought  their  legs  should  have 
been  of  a  deeper  yellow.    BotHtams  were  better  m  quality  than 
numbem,  thoogh  some  nice  Blacks  were  shown.    The  Black 
Duoha  were  in  a  good  light,  and  many  ol  the  pens  seemed  of 
eqaal  merit.    The  winners  were  of  beaatifal  coloar.    Polanda 
Here  a  grand  lot.     Splendid  Silvers  with  huge  crests  first;  a 
marveUous  pen  of  Blacks  second,  perhaps  as  good  as  any  pen 
out  for  some  seasons;  and  third  fine  Silvers.  There  was  a  pen  of 
QMb  (Beothby),  and  a  pen  of  Blacks  (Hdwards),  which  we  Uked, 
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however,  quite  as  well  is  the  third  Silvers.  The  Variety  oIebs 
was  one  of  the  best  classes  in  the  Show.  White  Cochins  of 
great  merit  were  first,  bat  it  was  a  crying  disgrace  to  the  Society 
not  to  give  this  breed  a  class  and  to  let  it  go  into  the  "  refoge." 
Indian  Jnngle  fowls  were  second  and  Black  Hamborghs  third ; 
pens  of  almost  e^ery  other  conceivable  breed  deserveSy  coming 
in  for  h]g;h  commendations. 

The  Pigeons  were  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  stud  of  Mr. 
Maynard  and  the  Dragoons  and  Fantails;  the  latter  were 
wonderfolly  nice.  Torbits  we  thoaght  not  up  to  the  usoal 
standard.  A  lovely  Bed  Jacobin  was  first  in  good  competition ; 
and  in  Tumblers  a  pretty  Almond  was  the  winner.  Good  Arch- 
angels won  first  in  the  Variety  class,  and  Scandaroons  second. 

We  noticed  on  nearly  every  pen  in  the  whole  Show  cards 
stating  the  birds  were  fed  and  reared  on  Spratt's  food.  This  is 
becoming  a  nuisance,  for  many  of  the  birds  there  had  never,  we 
heard,  tasted  one  scrap  of  this  food,  and  yet  were  ticketed  as  fed 
upon  it.  Of  one  pen  especially  we  heard  the  owner  say  that  it 
hikd  been  reared  on  Dear's  food,  and  never  seen  Spratt's  mix- 
ture. We  do  not  say  this  for  one  instant  disparaging  the  food, 
for  the  value  is  simply  incalculable,  but  care  shoidd  be  taken  in 
not  distributing  these  tickets  on  tiie  pens  in  too  haphazard  a 
way. 

The  Cage  Birds  made  a  good  show.  Among  the  Canaries  the 
most  noticeable  was  the  Ticked  Belgian  cock  of  Mrs.  Holmes. 
This  bird  won  the  cup,  and  deserved  it,  for  his  shape  is  simply 
perfect.  The  British  bird  collections  were  very  interesting,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  great  doubt  as  to  what  should  comprise  the 
eoUection,  for  some  cages  had  twelve  varieties,  others  twelve 
pairs,  and  one  twen^-four  birds,  which  were  not  all  pairs.  Mr. 
Turner  Turner  won  first  with  a  splendid  Baven  in  grand  plumage. 
Mrs.  Drummond  exhibited  her  birds  in  beautiful  condition,  but 
her  collection  of  British  birds  s^med  hardly  to  obtidn  its  fair 
deserts. 

We  must  mention,  too,  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  paid  anyone 
their  prizes  in  the  room  who  asked  for  them,  and  also  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  any  specimens.  This  is  a  good  plan,  and  has 
already  made  the  Society  many  friends. 

[We  have  received  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded,  but  as  it  is 
printed  without  naming  the  varieties  we  do  not  insert  it.  A 
more  troublesome  form  oould  not  be  adopted.] 

THE   CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

Thb  thirteenth  annual  Bird  Show  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  instant.  Several  of  the  classes  were  not  so  extensively 
filled  as  at  the  1876  exhibition,  but  there  were  others  which 
supplied  the  deficiency. 

The  entries  of  1876,  including  duplicate  numbers,  were  1493, 
whilst  those  for  1876  reached  the  unprecedented  number  of 
1601.  The  quality  of  the  Norwich  birds,  Clear,  Even-marked, 
and  Tick^,  were  equal  to  past  exhibits,  and  the  like  m^  be 
said  of  the  Belgians,  London  Fancy,  Lizards,  Cinnamon,  York- 
shire, Crested,  and  the  Mules  (of  the  Goldfinch  and  Canary, 
and  Linnet  and  Canary  crosses),  the  latter  classes  keeping  up 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Palace  Show. 

The  special  money  prize  of  £1  was  won  by  Messrs.  Mackley 
of  Norwich,  as  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  several  of  the 
Norwich  classes ;  whilst  the  silver  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Doel 
of  Plymouth.  First-class  silver  medafs  were  won  by  Messrs.  G. 
and  J.  Mackley  (2),  and  Mr.  J.  Doel;  and  second-prize  silver 
medals  by  Mr.  JEt.  J.  Pope  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams  (2), 
which  latter  exhibitor  also  won  a  copy  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Wallace's 
"  Canary  Book,"  two  of  which  books  also  fell  to  the  lots  of  Mr. 
G.  Wones  and  Mr.  L.  U^  Gill. 

The  Exhibition  was  not  only  larger  but  of  more  interest 
generally  to  lovers  of  cage  birds,  on  account  of  the  many  rare 
specimens  exhibited,  and  likewise  respecting  the  seed  question. 
This  year  prizes  were  offered  for  samples  of  seed,  besides  other 
food  for  insectivorous  birds.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  nest- 
boxes—new  features  certainly  respecting  birds  and  bird  shows. 
This  I  look  upon  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Concerning  the  three  classes  for  "  not  cayenne  pepper-fed  " 
birds,  they  were  exceedingly  well  responded  to  by  many  fanciers 
who  prefer  birds  clothed  m  a  garb  different  to  those  pepper  fed. 
In  the  three  classes  there  were  ninety  entries,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  committees  or  others  who  have  the  framing  of  schedules 
«nd  the  getting-up  of  bird  exhibitions  would  take  the  hint  and 
provide  classes  for  non-pepper-fed  Norwich  birds,  for  to  a  cer- 
tainty, although  birds  may  be  made  to  swallow  a  given  quantity 
of  the  heating  condiment,  many  sterling  fanciers  have  objections 
to  it  for  more  than  one  or  two  reasons.  But  the  feature  in  the 
present  Palace  Show  of  classes  for  non-peppered  birds  is  not 
altogether  new,  an  extra  prize  of  £1  having  for  the  past  two  ox 
three  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palsce  been  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  the  most  points  in  the  first  six  classes  of  Norwich  birds  not 
of  high  colour. 

CANABIES.—NOBWXOH.— Clear  Yellow.— 1,  J.  Ath«rgaoh.  S,  G.  ft  J.  MmUbt. 
8  and  8,  R.  P.  Pope.  S.  W.  LewU.  vhe,  a.  ft  J.  Mmckley  (8).  W.  Haren,  J. 
Atheniioh(8),  J.  Bexaos,  J.  Doel.  Clear  Bu^.— 1  and  4,  O.  ft  J.  Maekley. 
XaoalSta.ftJ.HaoUey.MartiiiftaxiiBn.   B.J.Doel.   6,  J.  Atheriueh.  vkc. 


Cr,  A  J.  TAnt-kii^j,  Mourt  S:  Wjnne.  J.  T.  GMeyp  FairbraBi  ft  CnpJin.J.  AtJier 
mu  h  i'iU  Brown  4  <tftvu.ti,  Mrs.  Jiidd.  Eemif/'mtiriied  IV^i^ii^.-L  BrcWO  M 
i  i  a.  V  t i  J Ji .  '2,  J ,  Alb  e  rhtic  h  E  it  r&  S.  li ,  A  J ,  ftj  a ckl  ay.  fl ,  M  artin  &Q  ri  IE&*  vM, 
li,  ji  J,  l!^ftck1eT  {ii,  W.  Ha  vera.  Ei'rnlv-inarkrd  or  Var  irgat^d  PuiT-l  and  i, 
<>.  &  J  Mackky.  S.  Puirbrass  &  tlftpbn.  efte*  G.  &  J.  Machler  (a  .  S.  To  me*. 
Drnwn  &  Gajtrvn-  Titked,  Unrtt^nly-maTktd.  and  VaTi^ffatrd  ifllo^n.—l.  W, 
Siiilili.  2,  G.  &  J  MicHey.  S.  J.  AilnsTflueh.  tNi.  Q,  A  J,  MpcW^y  j«Jf  *- 
ATheraiich  jB).  Ticked.  Unfvenlif-maTlKd,  and  Voricffated  Hvff-l  ™J|t  **: 
A tbe r*o cb .    B.  G .  4  J.  Ma*? kit*.    vhe,Q.&  J,  M acltieir  i fl ).  J.  Athersuch.    V^or 

Pflpe.  3,  J.  Adams,  vtic,  G.  ^:  Dooti,  \V»  Bfltefi,  .1-  AdAitis,  J.  Hcj.sf^  (i),  a. 
T)>fflci»t  W.  Blialn^iBBare,  J,  Tarx,  Mra.  SJiellej.  Ertnlvjnatked  ItUow.not 
cat^rnnf-p^'pper  ferf.-l  EMedaJj.  G.  ft  J.  Jdftcklty.  2  fMcdalj,  J.  Adami^  S- »* 
Wnres.  vHc,  J,  Vullrtp,  C.  J.  Sail.  Va^veniymarK^d  YHhw.nui  ««J'™f 
pfpufr/*-d.-l  iM*d*l^  J  Uoel.  S  {Medal)p  J.  Adams.  S.UU- GU|-  f^J^^ 
vuirki'd  VreMrd  yrilutf,-},  Falrlraaa  4  Cap)  in.  J.  V\\  Haveri.  3.  II.  Jl^pe* 
Erirn^if.tritirkfd  Crfntfd  miff'—'i*  J-  Vallop.  ?,  G.  k  J.  M^otley-  Eitt*  8.  J* 
Tgrr.  fi.  k  .L  M(iokI<T.  vhe.  J.  Yallop.  0  ft  J.  Miwklej-  ii%  iJnevfnlv^^rkid 
titid  VaritffAUd  Cretted  Ytikiw.—l,  G.  RuiftftlU  a  and  5.  *"- WoodwanL  LT*- 
ev^niy-marktd  tind  raHfj^ai^rf  Cft^tM  fiyjTH-l,  H.  Suat ford.  Banal  l.W^. 
llainiPton  rik  0.  W.  Cai-den.  vhf,  J.  Yallop,  tJlean  Bi>d\f,  itHh  cte^r,  tffWp 
11  r  iMTk  Crrfl^  \TTf*jKciivt  (3/fofoiir.--l  and  a.  W.  lijfliiiure.  S  and  Extra  lUl* 
J ,  > J  a .  h  k  J .  K I  tr  ft  ti ,  J .  Ad  *  m  S.  r!if ,  M  arli  a  4  Gf  i  ffl  a.  <3 .  E .  aa»tiL.U,  MoiM 
liiiil  WynPB.  H,  KiUtlerman,  BeloiaH*  — €(^ar  and  Ticked  ^tUaw.—U  t-  m^ 
Htjfl.  'J,  J.  Do*l.  Equal  3,  «?».  SheUej',  J.  l^o^l.  vhe,  J,  Kattet,  £■  I]o«*  jj^ 
Clrarand  TUiad  BuO.-l  and  Ritra  ».  J.  Hatler.  9.  CkmuiiOD  *  E,U«***^ 
B-  Hot-  H.  F.  Haffilltnn.  rJlie»  B.  DaTifla,  J.  Hnttef.  J»  Bu«l|  T.  11.  II*H- 
rurif^atid,  trrttpeHivf  of  colo ur.-l.  ■*,  3.  and  vhi^.J,  Jlatier.  Loj*i>o»  P^WOT. 
-^otiquf  "1 .  S,  atid  a,  J.  &  W.  WilTf r.  pfe<-.  J,  4  W.  Wallur  (3).  W.  Brod«ri«fc 
T.  Mann.  Mealy.-l  and  1, J.  A  W.  WiWsT.  i,  W.  BroderielL  r^Cp  J.  AW- 
Wrilli^r  (J).  J.  Priee  ii)-  Uxahu.— Golden  tpangUd.-].  and  A,  FaSrbraai  and 
C  aplJn ,  a,  B,  Rnnlln  f.  vIk.  ii .  Buftii  n  ff »  Fairbrass  «  C  ■  p  I  in .  S  ^^f  f-^f papwtfi 
— 1  and  ?,  Fairbrass  i  CapUn-  3,  T.  Hmfllhnrii.  vh€.  T.  fcttnetJiarBt,  £"^^**" 
and  Cajitin,  Goidsji-wpanaij'd  \i^ith  Uroktn  Capi.—l.  S.B,  and  r**,  FaateW 
ami  Capljn.  Siivrr-MiMinghH  u^iik  Broken  Ctipi.— 1  atid  B,  Fairbraaa  &  OapUBb 
9,  W.  J  Hampton,  vhe,  <^.  Bantmi?  ^  Fairbrafti  t  Caplin*  Yoaiaaitt-- 
ClfaT,Markfd.  c»r  Vatif{itatfd,irre^f£iivc:  rt/eo!flTir-l.  t*.  A.  Wata*^.  Va, 
and  J,  Mackley.  3  aad  vhe.J.  "Tbackrej.  Citar  Yeiioic.-Uii^  &  J.  KaflUey. 
%  J.  Thaok  rev,  3,  G.  A.  WiUod.  r^^.  T.  M  .  Rtld.  CU^ar  Bug.—h  *i«*"J^  *• 
Tb  arkmv.  rht.  G.  A .  W  a  Ifio  □ .  r<i  i  it^a  ta  d  Ye  U  ou-  .-1 ,  %  ana  fl.  J,  Th  ac^y. 
Vtin^titfd  Biif.—l.  fl,  S,  and  wha.  J.  Thaclcrey,  Cinjtim ok.- tr »<?«?,  Atp» 
CO  km  r.  -I ,  Fiurbra  la  k  Cap]  i  o.  3  ftnd  3,  J .  Atherapeli,  Buff,  niffh.  co  io^^.—}^ 
and  a.  J.  Adami.  r*f ,  W.  StmnTur.  Tdltfip,  ftot  high  rotottr.- 1  and  3,  J.  *  W, 
Walter.  3*  F.  Will  is*  tf/tJ,  J*  Dcnnlft.  flTijf^  not  htgh  eoteur.— 1,  J".  *  "- 
W«]ley-  2,J.  Adami.  H.  J.  Athcraoch.  Ksira  f  W.  siinlth.  ^^^i^^^J^V^ 
S.  Tomos.  Marked  or  VariegtiUd.  irr^ftpecttvf  of  afloat,— U  W.^4  C.  b™m- 
Inu.  t!,  T.  TeoMliWdOd.  ^.  Brown  A  Gayton.  rhc,  S,  Stratford,  O-  «J; 
MaekUy.  Afiv  othfr  vanity  vf  Canary.-l.  W-  J.  Hamptt^n  iTidted  ™ 
notipy).  8at]d  Kqual  S.  J.  Vallup  (Plaia^headod  BnfT  and  roppy  Created),  t* 
Mlis  Jamei  (i^t^otdi  Fauoyl.  Estra  S.  G.  A  J  Macltli>![  [C'Sff^^eUow  Mafl. 
fib fi iter  LHtppy,  PlaLnbeadJ.  vhp.J.  Yallop  {BaLn-b#»ded  Hufff,  G.  A.  «"■«»  . 
fCoppTp  Pu1iit«ad).  Bt^t  Hit  Norwich  Can^riri  ^^Om^fa^e.irrtm^tin^S 
rnlour!-l,  ».  ackd  Si,  G.  A  J.  Macklov.  vhc,  G,  A  J.  Maclde>»  Mra^Jndd,  B«« 
Wrx  LizanU  m  One  Va&t^  irrtMptciwe  of  coiour.— 1.  Falrbraii  A  CapUn.  a.  a* 
Smethnrat  Miiff^/uMJ-oni^-Efjuai,  T,  Alwln  iLiaoet  and  Grcenflflcii  Male). 
Stroud  A  Google  (Goldflncb  and  t*rpenfltiL'lj  Mole^  «   ,    ^    oi^^-     ■ 

A.  fioatwripbt.    E^enWmarkfd  Y€lhm.-i  .ad  3.  J.  Di«l    ^  J.  ^'"ft^t.^J^'J 

B^rfc  Ti'iloip.-l.  S.  BnntinH-    «  add  a,  MDcm  A  Wynne.    »*c,  a  C^^^J^* 

Tenniawond,  fl,  G,  Cfia.  r^i?,  H.  Miica,  Any  othfr  varteiy  of  CaAary.—u^ 
StflT&ns  (Grcenflncb  Uukk.    S.J-  Baxter  (siUkin  MiUe>,    3,  J.  I>t«*  LHlMm, 

-1  J  Valinp.  3hF..AII.  Ward.  ChnMnch.-l.J,  HimnH,  5i,  C  Vartttt  vhe, 
K  .r   Troak**.    Linnet. -1,  J.  Drake.   %  R.  Pparion.   RedpoU  or  *"*J'*7l;r;  f* 

JJim:fcfr.rrf.-l,  A.  A  t\  N«wmaTtyh.  a,  G.  A  J  Maokli?y.  ^f^^f-^  JSSt 
Song  ThruMh.—h^.Tt^ntf.    «,T.Wri«lit    S^rfiMj?,-!,  Mrt,  Jndd     1,^.1*™^ 

Sraa]]  2.  E.  Todd^'  ^nu  othf*  ruritfty.-Prlzff.  W.  Hnnt  (Uybftd  b«*wM 
Btackbird  and  Thrtinbi,  W.  K.  TfttinUm  [lUireni  J/^^'i"'fiVH-  ?^lt£w?5f 
Mins  N.  Muhr  ftUdiffi  Sparrow,  liramble  Finch,  BparJed  TH*.  »?«  *OT13 
I>uft  Waaiflil  n ]"<?*.  Mi«»  «^  J.Troakc  (Or.Dnjhnchi,  ^-.^^'^.^^^J.iyjfSSTS 
(  hiifflnch^.  Brown  A  GaTton  (flofld  Spari-owk  W.  Swajsland  ^^^«\^XiVf^ 

FG  R  E  B .  N  B I R  D  H.-Bc  dkroded  t'a  rdi  n  r*:.-l,  L'  apt.  W,'  Bani  l*y.  ^^TKS? 
Vidilififlffafe  -1.  A   A  G    NcwmaKh.    A^ty  varieiy  o/  ^drbHiM.-^,i.On^ 

Urakp.  Barfcdiv  or  Turtle  l}ave*—h  MIm  B.  B«otb,  vhe^  W,  ™it  JL*»a 
llir rl< .  - 1.  M rfc  Hen d oraon.  A  mtralinn  drau  ParakeeU. - 1.  J . /'»"*LjSKr 
t^ali—l^A.&C.  NiswinaTcti.  Xwtf  af^frr^riefir  af  flwuill  f^tfrot*  Of  fWfflgpag. 
— 1h  J.  Dr.kt.  iJCTiff?)fffr/-d  cJr  /dfJiaft  rarakeeU.-l,  Miai  Catt-  **"•  "^^ 
1  H  B*  Tilney,  Gr^en  &r  anv  olher  vanfty  of  lar^e  ParroK  ej^g*pt_.tff'^^ 
L  Mrs,  HoUhoii'.  ^J.  Goslin.  6,  Misa  W.  Fops,  Grfy  Pairoti,-!,  Q.  Clwfflm 
%  F.  Sfflrave*  uAc,  J,  Saiuner,  F.  fci^ffrave,  CoettatOQ,  any  oiher  eonew^ 
1.  A,  A  C.  Setriijafob.  Ca-k^too,  LtiidhfriUr,  or  Bost  bTta*ied.—l  and  8^  A,  *u. 
Ncwmarcb,  Cockatoo,  Ltmon  Of  Ornnff^-creBttd —1,"^.  i^rofw.  i,  M- Gftoil% 
Any  othfr  variety.— Vnzv,  J*  Grftcia  iYello¥?-bei  led  Ijiiothrexli,  Oakej  »do, 
flamber  f  American  Bia€5  RLdiittJ^  J-  Drake  (LangbiOR  Jackai»;*nd  Toaoank 
IMAGES.— 1,  T*  Alvrin  (wbow  Cairo,  for  ea»y  paoking  and  cleaiuni).     9,  r-< 

SPECIMEN;!  OF  FGOB  FOB  OAGE  BIRDS.— Gold  Medal  E,  A-  Pratt  tFood 
nnd  Hredsi.  2,  G.  Markfflck  {^arkwiak'a  Bird  Seed  Uixlure  ;  Maikwifikfa 
(j^-rman  Pa^teK  .  ^  „,„„„     —  ,- 

C01.LRCTI0N  OF  NK54T  BOXR3  FOR  CAGE  A^J>  WILD  BIRDS.— OoM 
MedaU  H.  E.  Fruehaaf  (fof  Caae  Blrda),   2,  J.  Groom  iNtit  B»x  for  Parrotal, 

JtriJOES. — Mr.  HarriBon  Weir,  Mr.  J.  J^nner  Weir,  Mr«  Q-.  J. 
BATDeaby,  Mr.  A.  Willmore,  Mr.  B.  L.  WaUaoa. 


East  of  Scotland  Bee-Keepers'  Society*— This  Softie^^wwi 
eatifaliBhed  at  Daudee  in  January^  1876,  by  ft  immber  of  g&ntld' 
m&n  iDtereeted  in  ftn'l  practicAlIy  acquainted,  with  be^-keepin^i* 
with  a  view  to  its  ext^trnfeD  atid  imttroTemont  on  hamane  4Qd 
pro 6 table  m^thode.  Wbiie  oeekinc;  to  foBtor  &  love  of  the  voieiiod 
aa  a  sotirct'  ot  pleasure  and  profit  among  all  claiB«B,  it  flfleks 
ejpeoially  to  benefit  tb&  rural  and  gub urban  cottager  and  irtlMm* 
The  general  me«tiDgB  of  the  Society  will  aHord  aii  ezoeUeiit 
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oppoxtunity  for  the  exchange  of  luefal  infonnation  among  the 
members;  papers  will  be  read  and  disoasBionB  held  on  the 
natural  history  and  proper  management  of  the  hive  bee ;  the 
advice  of  skilled  bee-keepers  will  be  leadily  given  to  inquirers, 
and  objects  of  interest  and  nsefol  appliances  will  be  shown. 
The  sabscziption  is  only  28,  6d,  annoally. 

CAGE  BIBDS  AND  THE  FOOD  THEY  EAT. 

No.  1. 
Fob  the  past  two  years  in  particular  food  for  Canaries  and 
other  birds  has  been  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fanciers, 
especially  canary  seed,  which  has  been  so  extravagantly  high  in 
price  as  to  drive  manv  bird-keepers  to  their  wit's  end  in  finding 
a  snbstitate  for  it.  One  fact  is  beyond  doubt— namely,  that  of 
bringing  into  more  general  use  millet  seed,  which  (for  a  great 
nnmber  of  years  prior  to  the  recent  famine  prices  of  canary 
seed)  was  used  for  Canaries  especially  in  much  less  proportion 
than  before,  and  at  the  commencement  of,  the  eighteenm  century. 
I  am  pleased  to  find  that  special  attention  is  just  now  being 
devoted  to  the  food  of  birds,  and  no  doubt  some  benefit  may 
accrue  from  the  novel  example  set  forth  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  who  at  their  annual  Bird  Show,  which  commences 
to-day,  hiave  offered  premiums  in  ttie  shape  of  a  gold  medal  as 
a  first-prize,  and  a  monev  prize  for  the  second,  for  the  best 
specimens  of  seed  and  food  appropriate  for  cage  burds. 

From  an  old  treatise  on  Canaries  written  in  French  by 
M.  Hervieuz,  and  translated  into  English,  I  will  give  a  few 
extracts  of  the  doings  and  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  fanciers 
in  or  about  the  year  1718.  The  work  in  question  was  printed 
for  Bernard  Lintot  at  the  *'  Cross  Keys,"  between  the  Temple 
Gates;  and  Benjamin  Barker  and  Charles  King,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  above-named  year.  The  extracts  now  quoted  will 
set  forth  in  the  writer's  own  style  the  various  seeds  then  used, 
describing  the  names  of  such  as  they  were  then  spelt,  the  quali- 
ties and  benefits  derived,  and  the  prices  realised.  M.  Hervieux 
says: — 

"  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  set  down  the  names 

and  qualities  of  all  the  seeds  curious  persons  use  in  feeding  of 

their  Canary  birds ;  and  for  observing  of  some  methods  herein 

'  I  wUl  begin  with  those  seeds  which  are  most  necessary  for  them, 

and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  those  they  may  live  without. 

The  names  of  seeds  proper  for  Canary  birds:  rape  seed, 
millet,  hemp  seed,  canary  seed,  pink  seed,  lettice  seed,  silverweed 
or  tansy  seed,  plantan  seed. 

**  Bape  seed  is  a  very  small  round  seed,  coming  from  a  plant 
of  the  same  name.  I  name  it  first  because  it  is  the  most 
necessary  seed  for  feeding  our  Canary  birds,  and  they  may  live 
with  this  alone,  though  they  have  none  of  the  others,  as  has 
been  said  before.  There  are  several  sorts  of  it ;  one  of  them  is 
bigger  and  blacker  than  the  true  rape  seed,  and  commonly  kUls 
all  the  Canary  birds  it  is  given  to,  by  reason  of  its  bitterness 
and  other  ill  qualities.  The  best  is  that  which  is  smaller  than 
this  bad  sort  I  have  last  spoken  oi  It  is  not  quite  blaok.  but 
inclines  a  little  to  purple,  is  very  sweet,  and  hiss  none  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  other  sorts.  It  is  called  French  rape  seed  [at 
the  present  dav  understood  by  the  name  of  German  rape],  and 
that  is  the  best  that  can  be  given  to  birds.  It  has  a  nourishing 
and  cooling  quality  at  the  same  time,  so  that  a  bird  which  lives 
altogether  upon  this  seed  is  not  apt  to  grow  so  fat  as  those  that 
eat  much  of  the  others  above-mentioned.  When  it  is  too  old, 
as  of  three  or  four  years,  it  generally  has  no  more  scent  than 
dust,  nor  scarce  any  taste,  and  therefore  does  not  so  well  nourish 
the  birds  that  eat  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  too  new, 
though  never  so  good  it  surieits  them.  It  must  be  at  least  six 
months  old  before  yon  give  it  to  your  Canary  birds;  and  to 
prevent  being  cheated  yon  must  lay-in  a  year's  provision  before 
March,  so  that  if  it  happens  to  be  new  it  will  be  at  least  eight 
or  nine  months  old,  so  that  it  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  your 
birds.  To  be  provided  with  seed  for  a  year  without  being 
obliged  to  buy  again  within  the  time,  you  need  only  take  nine 
or  ten  litrons  [a  Utron  is  somewhat  more  than  an  EngUsh  pint] 
for  every  Canary  bird  you  design  to  keep,  and  you  wiU  find  that 
enough  for  the  year. 

*'MiUet^A  sort  of  small  white  grain,  round,  and  at  least 
twice  as  big  as  the  rape  seed.  The  whitest  is  the  best.  There 
is  a  yellow  sort,  which  is  only  good  for  poultry.  The  best  millet 
is  that  of  the  province  of  Anjou,  on  the  river  Loire,  in  France. 
It  is  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than  the  rape  seed.  Its  qualities 
are  to  nourish,  to  warm,  and  to  fatten  considerably,  and  there- 
fore curious  persons  must  take  heed  not  to  give  their  Canary 
birds  too  much  of  it;  nay,  sometimes  they  must  be  made  to  fast. 
This  millet  serves  for  several  other  uses,  which  is  not  to  our 
purpose  to  take  notice  of. 

**Memp  seed  is  the  seed  of  the  plant  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
twice  as  big  as  the  millet,  and  grey.  The  best  is  the  middling 
size  and  bright.  Its  quality  is  to  nourish,  fatten,  and  heat 
much  more  than  the  millei^  and  therefore  very  little  of  it  is  to 
be  ^ven  to  Canary  birds,  unless  in  the  sharp  winter  season,  at 
virfaieh  time  it  is  good  for  them.    The  best  sort  has  somewnat 


the  taste  of  a  small  nut,  and  therefore  the  Canary  birds  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

"  The  Canary  seed  is  a  yellowish  grain,  not  so  thick  as  the 
millet,  but  longer,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Its  quality  is  to  fatten 
and  warm  Canary  birds.  It  has  almost  the  same  taste  as  the 
millet.  Many  curious  persons  never  give  their  Canary  birds  any 
of  it,  pretendinff  that  it  bums  their  bowels ;  but  it  can  do  them 
no  harm  provided  they  are  not  continually  used  to  it.  I  have 
onhr  a  little  pinch  given  them  sometimes." 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  from  the  four  above-mentioned  seeds 
M.  Hervieux  attaches  the  least  importance  to  the  use  of  Canary 
seed.—G.  J.  Babnbsbt. 


A  NEW  BEE. 


Sounds  of  another  new  bee  come  from  afar.  The  Alpine  or 
Ligurian  bee  has  been  in  this  coxmtry  for  many  years.  Some 
years  after  its  introduction  among  us  the  little  Egyptian  was 
received.  Some  twelve  months  after  it  came,  the  late  Mr.  Wood- 
bury informed  me  by  private  letter  that  another  bee,  very  much 
larger  than  any  other  species  known,  was  expected  either  from 
Australia  or  Airioa,  I  forget  which,  but  it  never  came.  The  new 
bee  this  time  is  an  islander  of  Asia,  called  the  Cyprian  bee,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  much  superior  to  the  Ligurian  as  the  Ligurian 
is  te  the  common  bee  of  our  own  oountiy. 

A  gentleman  has  kindly  offered  to  do  his  best  to  multiply 
stocks  and  send  them  to  America  if  £100  be  raised  to  cover 
expenses ;  and  the  Question  has  been  asked.  Why  not  have  the 
new  bee  here  as  well  aa  in  America  ?  The  question  may  well  be 
asked.  Why  should  Englishmen  be  behind  American  apiarians  ? 
It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  very  superior  sort  in  many  senses 
to  our  old  sort  and  Ligurians,  but  we  are  not  yet  informed  in 
what  sense  or  way  it  is  superior.  A  comparison  has  been  drawn 
of  its  superiority  over  Ligurians  as  they  are  superior  to  our  old 
friends.  How  much  is  that  ?  Mr.  George  Fox  and  myself  have 
watched  t^e  Ligurians  ever  since  they  were  introduced  without 
finding  one  feature  of  their  superiority,  or  even  the  shadow  of 
one.  Last  year  the  heaviest  hives  in  Scotland  that  we  heard 
of  were  filled  by  swarms  of  common  bees.  In  England  the  best 
super  that  we  xnow  of  was  filled  by  common  bfiu)k  bees  and 
exidbited  by  Mr.  Fox  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

I  have  been  anxious  for  a  public  competition  between  the 
Ligurian  and  common  bees,  and  tried  to  tempt  the  admiren  of 
Ligurians  to  enter  the  arena,  but  without  success.  I  can  see 
nothing  but  gain  to  the  public  in  a  trial  of  this  kind.  If  the  old 
bees  beat  theLigurians  the  bubble  of  their  superiority  will  burst, 
and  many  clever  apiarians  will  begin  to  spend  their  time  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  in  liguiianising ;  and  if  the 
Ligurians  run  first  the  stupidity  of  myself  and  other  stiff-necked 
men  will  be  rebuked  and  corrected,  if  not  altoffether  removed, 
and  that  very  much  to  our  advantage.  I  shall  be  gratified  if 
arrangement  be  made  for  a  public  competition  this  year,  such 
as  Mr.  Hales  contemplates  in  his  own  gurden  by  his  own  bees. 

Doubtless  the  new  oee,  the  Cyprian,  will  have  a  warm  recep- 
tion both  here  and  in  America,  and  owing  to  a  wide-spread  love 
of  novelty  in  both  countries  there  will  be  "  a  great  run  "  for  it. 
The  love  of  novelty  is  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  I 
most  heartily  vote  for  its  gratification.  To  the  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  maybe,  on  whom  fell  Mr.  Woodbury's  mantle,  I  would 
like  to  say,  iPlease  let  us  have  the  Cyprian.— A.  Pbttiobiw. 


HABVESTING  HONEY.— No.  4. 

Sbotional  Supbbs. — ^In  the  current  number  of  the  American 
"Bee  Journal"  Mr.  C.  B.  Isham  has  published  inslmctionfl  how 
to  nuJce  his  pretty  little  supers  which  I  figured  in  my  article  of 
December  9th  last.  Slightly  abridged,  these  instructfons  are  to 
the  following  effect  :— 

The  tops  and  bottoms  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood— eoft  pre- 
ferred, but  hard  wood  admits  of  polishing  and  making  as  orna- 
mental as  may  be  wished,  especially  useful  when  the  variety  is 
wanted  for  exnibition.  Dress  to  proper  thickness— say  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch— varying  witn  size  of  box  required,  and  cut 
entrance  slots  in  bottom  pieces ;  the  metal  comer  is  a  seven-six- 
teenth-of-an-inoh  strap  of  tin  bent  at  right  angles  and  pronged 
at  each  end,  making  the  length  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  the 
same  as  length  of  glass  for  neight  of  box;  with  prongs  long 
enough  to  pass  through  wood;  bend  over,  and  make  a  square 
clinch  as  shown  in  top  of  super  in  cut  In  each  comer  of  wood, 
at  proper  distance  from  edge,  make  a  narrow  mortice  for  prong 
of  tin  comer  to  pass  through,  and  inside  from  mortice,  average 
thickness  of  cdass  distance,  make  an  awl-hole  in  which  to  drive 
a  three-eighths-of-an-inch  brad  to  hold  the  glass  from  falling 
inwards. 

Having  cut  the  f^s  to  the  proper  size  the  super  is  ready  to 
put  together.  Through  each  mortice  in  the  bottom  wood  pass 
the  prong  of  tin  comer,  bending  projection  down  flat  on  the  out- 
side surface,  then  stand  on  the  bench  or  table  with  sides  fronting 
you,  and  it  is  in  position  to  receive  the  glass.  First  put  in  the 
sides,  resting  them  in  the  respective  cornere  of  tins;  tliea  with 
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the  tight  hand  pat  the  end  glau  in  its  plaee;  now  lUp  in  the 
other  end  glasB,  for  the  present  not  giving  it  muoh  attention. 
Yon  ere  now  reedy  for  potting  on  the  top  (to  which  has  been 
fattened  guide  comb),  by  taking  it  in  Tonr  richt  hand  and  slip- 
ping one  end  on  prongs  just  fax  enongn  to  hold  them  together ; 
then  reversing  the  position  of  the  hand  change  operations  to  the 
other  end  of  the  box,  drawing  the  comers  to  place,  inBertio| 
prongs  on  mortioe  the  same  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  box,  and 
press  top  sqnarely  down  ifll  the  points  of  the  brads  are  even 
with  the  tope  of  tne  glass ;  then  take  the  box  in  hand,  and  with 
e  narrow  stack  inserted  in  slot  crowd  oat  the  end  glawsos  flash 
to  place;  press  top  on  lightly  and  hammer  down  li^ht  to  ^Jass; 
clinch,  and  the  box  is  completed.  *  Three  sises  are  [principally 
made  as  follows :— 

For  narrow  single-comb  box:  wood,  61  by  2i;  glass,  6  by  6 
and  6  by  2.  For  two  combs :  wood,  6^  by  ii;  glass,  6  by  6  and 
5  by  4.    For  three  oomls :  wood,  6  by  6;  glass,  5  by  5i\Iand. 

These  saeU  sapers  are  used  on  any  kind  of  moveable-comb 
hive  by  removing  the  crown-board  aad  laying  strips  qoarter  of 
an  inch  thick  across  the  frames  for|the  boxes  to  rest  open; 

Kit  on  aU  the  boxes  the 
ve  will  hold,  covering 
with  a  tight  ootside  cap. 
In  making  qoentities  of 
these  sapers  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  thin  board 
pattern  with  mortice  and 
nail  holes  in  proper  places, 
so  fastened  as  to  admit 
of  slipping  ander  it  the 
wood  to  be  mortioed  and 
bored.  By  driving  yoar 
chisel  throagh  the  pat- 
ton  holes  year  wood  will 
all  be  prepared  alike, 
and  provided  your  glasses 
are  luso  cat  aeoorately  to 
gaage  the  sapers  can  be 
very  rapidly  made.  Figs. 
89,  40,  wmch  represents 
"The  American^  move- 
able oomb  hive,  will  sive 
a  good  example  of  now 
BaeUonel  fapere  are  AIM.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  framee 
(wldoh  sore  remeveeUefirom  the  fide)  do  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
hive  by  B  inches,  and  in 

the  speeethas  obtained  are 

|daeed  one  tier  of  svpen 

tilieelly  on  the  frames. 

iniem   these  sapers  are 

nearly    flBed    Ibey    are 

gently  lifted  ap,  beet  and 

aU,  and  boxes  with  opeo- 

ings  throagh   both  tops 

and  bottoms  are  placed  be- 
neath, throagh  which  the 

bees  pass  te  and  ftrom  the 

boxes  hi  whieh  they  are 

working.    The  diiSealty 

of  indoeing  bees  to  com- 
mence in  new  boxes  after 

the  ilrst  set  is  iUled  ia 

thas  overcome,  and  it  is 

only  neeessasy  to  remote 

the  apper  tnr  ^tHiem  fl»- 

iahed.  Mid  elevate    the 

lower  boxae  as  beloreb  to  keep  Hbm  bees  ooe«tantly  at  work  wtiSk^ 

the  honey  harvest  lasts.— Johm  Humtbb,  Baton  Bm,  JBmUmff^ 


Hiva  ifiTH  GoMBB  (J.  0.).— The  Miabs  made  by  your  swini  last  jmK  wOk 
b«  of  great  Mrfloe  to  a  Bwarm  this  year.  As  aooa  aa  a  awann  abaU  be  oa^* 
amoBgat  tha  oomba  agga  wUl  be  rapidly  aet  and  hon^  rapMUj  nthated. 
ABMogat  Boek  aomba  baaa  do  aa  artraordtDary  amonot  of  work  lor  aome 
dive*  Wkae  tbo  aoiBba  beaosa  flUad  with  brood  manj  nnnaa  ara  naadad, 
and  laaa  hon^y  ia  gathatad. 

Bbmoyino  8TOCX8  (0.  H.  ir.)^— Tea  ahould  xamofo  yon  hlTai  mom,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  beea  ara  at  home.  Lot  both  hiTes  be  placed  in  the  new 
position  aa  they  stand  to  each  other  now.  Ooniining  the  beea  to  thair  hlTOS 
af  terwarda  will  do  no  good ;  bat  yon  may  lay  a  small  branoh  of  a  ahiab  on 
each  flight  board  to  altraet  the  attention  of  the  bees  when  th«y  eoma  ont, 
and  make  them  see  and  onderstand  that  an  alteration  has  taken  plaea.  Not 
a  bee  will  be  loai  by  the  ehenge  of  poaition. 

DrninnBT  n  Bexa  ( J.  B.).— Wehafve  nerer  tried  the  remedy  for  dyieBtaiy 
whieh  your  friend  reoommenda— Tie,  **  A  quart  of  syrap,  with  a  gUiof  braadj 
and  ft  spoonful  of  salt  in  it."  If  brandy  aftoota  beea  aa  it  doea  man,  the 
remedy  naaaed  wenld  made  year  beea  rary  jolly.  For  ^sentary  wa  oae  loaf 
iogar  and  para  wailar  only,  and  hafo  never  foond  anything  elae  so  eflleaelaaa. 
Baae  withoat  qoeens  et  this  leaaon  are  not  very  demooatratiTe;  th^  do  not 
seareh  for  them,  or  make  maalf eat  their  kiaa  by  noiey  panlaa,  aa  th^  do  on 
the  death  or  k)sa  of  their  qaesna.  As  gaesns  are  aow  liyiag,yoo  will  be  able 
to  aaeertaln  by  an  intcnal  examination  whether  yoor  hive  has  brood  in  it  ov 
not.  Soma  two  yaara  ago  we  gftte  a  list  of  nearly  one  hondrad  planta  whiah 
yield  honey.  AH  that  yon  ean  raise  from  seed  or  by  planting  in  yoor  oardan 
will  not  holp  yonr  beea  mnah.  They  wtU  find  plenty  of  hon«y  in  tha  floweis 
of  the  oMhaida,  flalda,  and  f  oraata  in  yoor  neighboiKhood. 


fig.  80. 


ng.40. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


TovTO  OBBOBon  im  Jff.X— Tba  yo— gar  tbsy  asa  wban  wiatbafl 
Pnneh  ft  hale  with  ft  athrap-laatbar  poaahUiroagb  tba  wee  ctf 


wingBi 

Txnouui  HBM'a  Smaxj:.  Eeea  (Old  Sob  fiidfey).— We  ara  alhdd  yoor  ban 
Pigeon  has  dona  her  work  at  seren  years  old ;  she  mi^t  deserve  the  prefix  of 
yoor  own  name.  The  flrtt  and  lest  sg gs  of  a  bird  are  always  U&e  smallesL 
In  a  yeoBg  eno  it  ia  a  aign  the  aeeretioDS  are  at  faoM,  in  an  old  one  the 
faneHoaa  an  wen  oat.  Wa  easi  oo^  adviaa  yon  to  attsad  to  bar  diet. 
Qlvehsrhajaalt^eldBgjptiaa  baana,  and  aoBM  paHeta  mad*  of  barlafmeal, 
with  ^nt  qoarter  of  ffewdoad  aan^hot,  the  whole  mixed  with  milk,  eaah,  the 
siia  of  a  amall  pea. 

PATAGomAH  Babbit  Bubbowixo  (C  S.  J.).— We  do  not  beliera  that 
PatagDoian  BabUta  would  bozrow  their  way  oat  from  any  oonAnement.  It 
is  against  their  nature.  Neither  they  nor  the  SChrerwOiay  borrow.  It  woald 
be  eaay  for  the  BiHer-Oi^  or  the  Hare  Babbit  to  adopt  the  habit  trom  thefar 
aetMty,  and  thoaa  biad  batwesB  them  and  thewlld  Babbit  do  ao.  ThaPata- 
ganian  la^  beaasir^  fram  ahapa  and  balk  onftttad  lar  the  prniasa  Tlw 
foreign  labUla  httfa  mom  of  the  haUt  a<  the  HaMk  and  iqaat  at  ait  la 
all  del. 


MITK>BOLOOIOAL  OBSIBVATIONB. 

Oamvbh  aqoABB,  Unmoa. 

LsLnotriO'H.i  Loiig.(F8'(r  W.;  Altlteda, Ul feat. 


DATS. 

f  A.X. 

IM  TBM  DAT. 

im. 

ihi  "'ST" 

1 

hi 

Shade  Tem. 
peratora. 

rsass^ 

I 

Fab. 

UV  Dry. 

Wat. 

Mas. 

Ma. 

b 

Oa 
graaa 

We.M 
Tb^lT 

FrLW 
Sat  19 
8aa^ 

Ta.  SB 

laehea.   dec. 
IteTS     4£7 
t9666     61 J 
SQ^tl      51.6 
S9J9e      4AA 
SQSW      41J 
SS78S      §LS 
tt.M>      60.0 

6)6 

46  7 

606 
4M 

W. 
W.8.W. 

B. 

wlw. 

S9.1 

40^ 
42.6 
41.S 
410 

64.8 
68.t 
6i.O 
46.S 
61.9 
664 

» 

46.9 

47.0 
44.7 
40.9 
4U1 
468 

67.8 
80J 
96.9 
84.9 
68J 
88J 

48J 

49.1 
41.1 
98.4 
At 
4S4 

& 

0.091 
0.88a 

QJM 
84U8 

Heaas 

»J8i     4M 

4U 

-. 

61.9 

4S.9 

796 

40JB 

\ 

0L8»r 

BBMABmi. 

16ih.— Bain  eommanead  at  9.46,  and  eontinnad  tm  nooa;  t«i7  AoBaB  da^. 

17th.— Bainy  morning,  fm^  ahowaiy  at  tiiwaa  all  day. 

18th.— Fine  moniing;  thoadar  aboat  noon;  showery  afternoon;  and  vary 

wstateBing. 
19lh.-nA  vwy  flaa  div  thnagboot. 
9IMb«— Ilnemening;  heafy  rain  soon  alter  aeoa,eaallBBiag  for  twees  tbns 

hoam;  ahoweiy  aftoraooa  and  evening. 
Slat.— Bainy  morning;  showuy  day;  vecy  wiady  in  the  latt«  poi^andat 


nia^t. 
Wfaidyt 


.  in  the  flight  and  early  moraing*  bat  Tery  fine  all  the  aaitr  V^*^ 

of  the  d^y;  raAlMr  ahowary  towards  OTaning,  bat  very  line  ndltfit. 
Vary  asoah  warmer  than  laat  week,  aaaity  IF;  and  alao  mora  ahowsy  and 
windy.— Ck.  J.  Srvoaa. 


Ohaanel. 


OOYHIT  OABIMDi  KABIST.— Vbbsuast  ». 

\  o(  aU  klnda  af  beat  froit  have  an  apward 
TlM  mackat  ia  well  atoekad  with  early- 
.     of       •    


X 


s.d.    a.d. 

_„ ..iaUva  1   0to9  0 

Apneota doaen  0  0     0  0 

^nnlea lb.  8   8     0  8 

baahalll   0   10  0 

iaieve  0   0     0  o 

do.  0   0     0  0 

Flga doaea  0  0     0  0 

FibeBte lb.  0   8     8  9 

....  lb.  0   8     0  9 

.  qaart  0   0     0  0 

....   lb.  9   0     8  0 

..Vise  8  8  19  0 

..  aaeh  10     9  8 

veeai 

a.d.  a.d. 
.  doaaa  4  0to8  0 

VIOO   0   8  10   0 

Freaeh handle  18  0  0   0 

Bsaas,  Kidney....    ^109  9  0  8  0 

BeatTBad^ Idoaen  18  9  0 

BrooooU handle   0   9  18 

Brnsaela  Bproata    isiere   18  0   0 

Oabbaga. doaea   18  18 

CarroU .^..baneh   0  4  8   8 

Capkienma y  100   1   8  9   0 

CaaUflowar 'doaea   9   0  8  0 

Celery baadle   18  9   0 

Ooleworts..doi.banoheB   9   0  4   0 

Cacombers each   18  9   0 

Badive dosen    10  9   8 

Feaael boaeh   0   8  0   0 

eailie lb.   0   8  0   0 

Herbs bonch   0   9  0   0 

-                              ondla   4   0  0   0 

joaaa   0  8  10 

FTenah  Cabbaga  ....    18  9   8 


a.  4.  a  d. 

lb.  8  8ta0  t 

Neetariaes  ......    doaea  8   8  0  t 

Oranges ^108  8  8  II  8 

Paaohea daaea  8  8  e  t 

Peara,kiV!hoa....  doaaa  8  8  8  0 

descort., doaea  9  8  8  8 

PIneAppiea lb.  18  4  8 

Plama..  iaieva  0  0  8  8 

Qalneeo  baahal  8   0  8  8 

Baapberriea lb.  0  0  8  8 

8traw1»eritea lb.  0   0  8  8 

Walnata boaiiel  4  0  18  e 

ditto 9*108  18  10 


0   48o8   e 

18  10 

0    9  0    0 

9    8  6    0 

8  8  8    0 

9  8  4  0 
0  0  8  0 
0  8  8  0 
9  8  6  8 
8  0  8  0 
18  8  1 
18  18 
8  0  0  0 
0  9  18 
18  8  0 
18  18 
0  8  8  0 
4  8  8  S 
8  8  8  0 
8  4  0  8 
8   8  8    0 


Leaks 

Mashrooma pottla 

Mostaid  &  Creas  ponaat 
Oaione boahel 

piofUhig eaart 

Parsley....  doa.bnnehee 

Parsnips dosen 

Paaa qamrt 

PoUtoea boahel 

Kidney doi... 

New lb. 

Badiahes ..  doa.  baaebee 

Bhnbarb baadU 

Salaafy baadle 

Soorsonera. handle 

Beakale baafcet 

Shallota. lb. 

Spinaok... 
Tomatoes. 
Taralpa, 


]bNh9iim6b) 
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MOBfthlWMk. 

MABGH  2-8,  1876. 

^ 

SSL 

Moon      Vooa 

no^ 

Olodk 

boloM 
Bon. 

Tear. 

» 

B 

Bua 

H 

Tu 

W 

Bo7ilSool«t7ae&80P.H. 
BoyAl  Ihsfcltaiioii  ftt  8  P.II. 

1  SuiniAT  n  Lbht. 

London  loatUntlon  at  7  p.m. 

Boyil  MedlMd  «aA  Ohlnirgleia  Soe!«l7  •*  8  PK* 

Sool«tyolArtoftt8p.ii. 

4a9 

40.7 
4M 
48.6 
40.1 
40J 

■SB*- 

82.2 
81.5 
81.8 
82.8 
82.4 
81.6 

Vera. 

41.7 
41.0 
40.6 
40.8 
40.4 
40.7 
40,8 

6    42 
6    40 
6    87 
6    86 
6    88 
6    81 

h.    m.  i   h.   m.  |  b.    m. 
6    40  ,    8    44  ,    0    45 
6    42  :    9    19  1    2    12 
6    44  I  10     9  1    8    81 
6    46  .  11    90  ,    4    88 
6    47  I    0    46       5    16 
6    49       2    14       6    48 
6    61  1    8    43      6     6 

^8 
0 
10 

n 

12 

Si^ 

12  2 
11  49 
11  86 
11  20 
U  6 
10    61 

62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 

82JB^«             ^ 

NEW  ROSES. 

O  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  is  a  trifle  oompored  to 
the  buying  of  the  new  French  Boses.  I 
have  over  and  over  again  bought  every  new 
¥tench  Bose  that  has  been  sent  out,  and 
certainly  not  one  in  twenty  haB  been  worth 
growins.  The  descriptimis  of  the  raioers  are 
as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  gashing 
language  of  the  oiroxilars  of  advertising  wine 
merchants.  The  nntty,  old  in  bottle,  soft 
velvety  of  Messrs.  Swipey  &  Co.  are  ad- 
jectives as  delusive  to  ns  poor  parsons  as  the  sn^erb, 
vigorous  growers,  pure  transparent  rose  colours,  quite  a 
novel  colour,  beautiful  satin  PaBony  Bose  of  the  French 
Bose  tints,  are  to  rosarians.  <*  'Tis  all,"  as  a  dissenting 
country  cobbler  caUed  elastLo-side  boots  with  buttons  on 
them,  "  'tis  all  a  deception." 

Now,  take  the  year  before  last.  There  were  only  two 
Boses  out  of  the  whole  lot  which  were  worth  growing — 
Madame  Marie  Finger  and  Gapitaine  Christy.  Last  vear 
I  do  not  know  that  a  single  good  Bose  was  sent  out  from 
France.  With  regard  to  Capitaine  Christy,  men  bought 
that  because  it  had  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
Lyons  Show;  and  this  year  there  is  a  Bose  sent  out 
called  Triomphe  de  France  which  has  been  (I  presume 
at  Lyons)  exlubited  as  a  seedling,  and  received  dts  name 
from  the  Judges  who  awarded  it  a  gold  medaL 

Here  we  have  a  Bose  that  we  can  safely  buy;  but  look- 
ing tiirough  tibe  list  I  can  find  no  other  with  this  diploma, 
and  the  only  protection  we  have  for  the  others  are  the 
names  oi  the  raiser?.  We  can  generally  depend  upon 
M.  Lacharme,  although  I  never  can  see  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  (Madame  Lacharme)  which  <* D., Deal"  ravcB  about 
BO  (of  course  I  refer  to  the  Bose,  and  not  the  lady  of  the 
name).  But  taking  the  usefal  calendar  of  my  Mend  Mr. 
Beynolds  Hole  as  a  guide,  I  find  that  veiy  few  of  the 
raisers  have  of  late  years  sent  us  an  a.cquisition.  • 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  English  nurserymen  the  case 
18  quite  different ;  they,  as  a  rule,  never  send  out  a  Bose 
till  they  have  proved  it.  Take  Mr.  Qeorge  Paul  for  in- 
Btanoe ;  he  has  given  us  S.  Beynolds  Hole.  Wilson  Saun- 
ders, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Turner,  too,  has  sent  out  capital  Boses, 
notaUy  my  namesake.  And,  by  the  way,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  him  that  I  find  from  my  tailor  that  I  am  gradually 
assimilating  my  form  to  my  namesake,  and  am  really 
becoming  globular.  Oh,  how  I  have  been  chaffed  about 
the  description  I  I  have  bad  every  kind  of  paper  sent 
me  from  £e  **  Pall  Mall "  to  the  "  Family  Herald,"  with 
the  same  old  chaff  in  it  about  my  globular  form.  Well, 
I  am  a  very  good  Bose  at  all  events,  and  there  is  no  form 
80  beautiful  as  the  globular. 

Then  Mr.  Turner  has  three  more  good  Boses  this 
year — Oxonian,  MiBS  Hassard,  and  Boyal  Standard.  Mr. 
Cranston,  too,  has  sent  out  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  one 
worthy  of  the  mat  name — bir  Garnet  Wolseley;  and 
there  are  several  more  Esglieh  novelties,  which  from  the 
reputation  of  the  raisers,  no  doubt,  are  worth  buying,  so 
No.  rra^vofe  XXX.,  nbw  shuu  • 


that  we  really  need  n«t  waste  our  money  on  French 
novelties.  The  purohase  of  these  latter  is  a  most  severe 
annual  tax  to  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  be  delighted  if  there  was  no  demand  for 
improved  French  novelties.— John  B.  M.  Camm. 


NEW  AMABYLLISBS,  WITH  CULTUBAL  NOTES. 

This  genus  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  distribution.  Many  of  the  species  are 
merely  valuable  as  botanical  specimens,  others  of  them 
are  really  splendid  flowers,  and  when  well  grown  form  a 
gorgeous  display  in  the  plant  stove  or  conservatory.  The 
countries  from  which  most  of  the  popular  species  have 
been  introduced  are  Brazil,  which  gives  ns  A.  reticulata, 
pdttacina,  fdlgida,  aulica,  and  others.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  we  have  A.  pumilo,  revoluta  vittata,  and 
vittata  major.  There  are  also  representatives  of  the  genus 
to  be  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  America,  the  Crimea,  Japan,  and  quite  recently  a 
deep  yellow-flowered  species  from  Cuba.  From  Peru  the 
Messrs.  Yeitoh  were  fortunate  in  obtaining,  through  tiieir 
late  collector  Mr.  Pearoe,  the  splendid  A.  Leopoldi  and 
the  no  less  distinct  species  A.  pardinum.  These  two  last- 
named  spedes  have  been  used  to  hybridiBe  some  of  the 
finest  species  and  varieties  already  in  oultivatiott,  and 
the  one  firom  which  I  believe  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  is  that  brilliant-coloured  dark-crimson  variety 
A.  Adcermannii  pulcherrima.  A.  Chelsonii  was  exhibited 
on  a  previous  occasion;  it  is  as  brilliant  in  colour  as 
Ackermannii  pulcherrima,  but  a  great  advance  on  it  in 
the  formation  of  the  flowers;  the  segments  are  more 
rounded,  and  the  flowers  more  broadly  opened  and  sym- 
metrical; the  colour  is  oranse  crimson.  Brilliant  is 
another  striking  flower,  with  Uie  scarlet  shade  predomi- 
nating.  Maculata  was  exhibited  the  same  season  (1872). 
To  lUl  the  above  first-class  certificates  were  awarded. 
Again,  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  exhiMted  a  collection  of  no  less 
than  forty-two  distinct  varieties  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  February  16th,  every  one  of  them  worth 
growing  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  high-class  qua- 
lity. Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  group  of 
Amaryllises  contained  some  of  the  most  strikingly  novel 
flowers  ever  seen  in  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country.  Five  varieties  were  selected  by  the  Committee 
for  first-class  certificates,  az^d  a  large  proportion  of  the 
others  that  had  names  attached  were  not  iniferior  to  those 
so  honoured.  The  following  notes  I  made  of  the  flowers 
as  they  were  exhibited,  and  the  first  five  named  were 
certificated. 

A.  Junius. — Flowers  of  excellent  shape,  6  inches  across, 
rich  crimson  scarlet,  with  deep  crimson  shade  at  the 
centre  of  the  segments. 

Sultan  is  a  very  distinct  flower  of  handsome  shape ; 
the  segments  slightly  recurve  and  give  a  very  elegant 
appearance  to  it.  Colour  crimson,  with  distinct  shade  of 
claoret. 

Agatha. — Well-shaped  flowers;   the   centre  reddish 
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orimsoB,  the  oater  edge  of  the  eegmenta  edged  with  creamy 
white. 

Rev,  /.  Stainforth  is  the  largeet  and  beet-shaped  flower  in 
the  eoUectioD.  It  measnrei  nearly  7  inches  across.  The  seg- 
ments are  marbled  and  spotted  with  crimson;  the  centre  is 
pale  yellowieh  white,  with  lighter  stripes  down  the  centre  of 
each  petaL 

Pheebe.—Daaa\mg  scarlet,  with  a  greenish  yellow  centre.  A 
yery  striking  flower. 

Thomat  Moore  is  well  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  in  the  way  of  Jonios,  bat  suffi- 
ciently distiact  from  it. 

JlfecZtfa.— Purplish  crimson,  with  greenish  centre. 

Electra  is  of  the  pardinom  type,  and  the  best  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  diss ;  the  crimson  spotting  on  a  pale  yellow  gronnd 
is  yery  efiectiye. 

Kara^—k  large  reddish  crimson  flower,  the  segments  bean- 
tif ally  roanded  at  the  edge.    The  shape  is  yery  perfect. 

CaimZ2a.^This  is  a  yery  pretty  flower  and  the  lightest- 
coloored  one  in  the  collection.  The  segments  are  creamy 
white,  marked  at  the  base  with  crimson. 

To  the  aboye  I  woald  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  coltore. 
In  the  first  place  a  saitable  compost  most  be  obtained.  I 
haye  tried  yttioos  composts,  and  haye  been  most  saccessfol 
when  good  taxtj  mediam  loam  was  used,  adding  only  some 
well-decayed  stable  manore  and  a  little  sand.  A  mistake  is 
made  if  tiie  pots  are  large;  6-inch  pots  are  snffioient  for  the 
largest  bolbs.  The  small  bolbs  are  potted  in  60*s  and  small 
48*0.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  when  the  bolbs  are  at  rest. 
After  carefaUy  draining  the  pots  place  some  yery  tough  flbroos 
loam  oyer  the  drainage,  then  fill  the  pot  with  the  compost.  The 
bolb  should  not  be  planted  deeply;  quite  two-thirds  of  it 
should  be  aboye  the  surf  aoe,  and  the  mould  should  be  pressed 
in  quite  firmly.  Our  bulbs  were  potted  this  season  a  week  or 
two  before  starting  them.  The  bulbs  had  been  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  had  fi'owered,  and  the  pots  were  placed  after  growth 
was  completed  in  a  cool  yinery,  so  that  th^  had  at  least  three 
months  of  a  resting  period. 

I  prefer  to  start  the  bulbs  in  a  temperature  of  55"*,  increasing 
it  if  the  flowers  are  required  early  to  66**  at  night  after  the 
flowers  show.  This  year  they  were  placed  at  once  on  a  shelf 
ia  the  Pine  house,  and  they  haye  done  remarkably  weU.  The 
succulent  roots  protruding  as  thick  as  goose  quills  and  in 
great  abundance  aboye  the  surface  mould  in  the  pots,  and  the 
corresponding  sturdy  growth  of  the  plants,  show  that  they 
haye  the  treatment  they  require.  Some  growers  recommend 
that  the  pots  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  at  the  time  they  are 
started  into  growth:  I  haye  tried  this,  and  do  not  think  that 
it  is  so  satisfactory  as  placing  the  pots  on  shelyes  near  the 
glass.  We  water  sparingly  at  first,  but  when  the  fresh  roots 
haye  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  water  is  applied  more  freely. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  kept  only  moderately  moist. 
The  flowers  sometimes  show  before  the  leayes,  sometimes 
flowers  and  leayes  come  up  at  the  same  time,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  leayes  make  considerable  progress  before  tiie  flowers 
throw  up.  Like  most  bulbous  plants  the  Amaryllis  comes  to 
its  full  deyelopment  yery  rapidly.  Two  to  four  flowers  are  the 
usual  number  on  the  stalk,  and  when  the  first  that  opens  is 
about  fully  deyeloped  the  plant  may  be  remoyed  to  the  show 
house,  where  the  flowers  will  continue  in  beauty  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Of  course  if  th^y  haye  been  in  a  ni|^t  temperature 
of  efi*"  it  will  not  be  good  management  to  expose  them  all  at 
once  to  the  free  ak  of  a  greenhouse  or  eonseryatory ;  draughts 
of  air  would  certainly  injure  the  flowers.  One  end  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  cbser  for  a  few  days  after  plants  haye 
been  brought  in  from  the  forcing  houses. 

When  the  flowers  haye  done  blooming  the  plants  are  again 
placed  in  heat  until  the  bulbs  haye  completed  their  growth, 
and  until  that  period  they  are  watered  freely;  but  when 
the  leayes  show  signs  that  the  bulbs  are  nearly  ripe  water 
is  graduaUy  withheld,  the  leayes  fade,  and  no  more  water 
is  giyen  until  it  is  time  to  start  them  into  growth  again. 
All  through  the  growing  period  the  plants  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

I  haye  made  the  above  remarks  on  culture,  haying  found 
the  system  to  answer.  But  the  Amaryllis  is  becoming  almost 
uniyersally  cnltiyated,  and  other  raisers  of  noyelties  besides 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  are  at  work.  Mr.  Williams  of  Holloway 
has  exhibited  some  fine  flowers  of  a  different  type.  A  large 
number  of  yery  fine  seedling  forms  haye  been  exhibited  from 
the  gardens  of  Charles  Eieser,  Bsq.,  of  Broxboume,  and 
Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons  haye  a  large  collection.    No 


doubt  there  are  other  cultiyators  who  haye  had  different 
experience,  and  any  cultural  notes  would  be  yezy  useful  from 
them.— J.  Douglas. 


BOSES  ON  THEIB  OWN  BOOTS. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  to  see  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Journal  of  HortieuUure  that  Mr.  Gamm  altogether  con- 
demns Boses  on  their  own  roots.  There  are  a  few  kinds  that 
strike  readily  from  cuttings  taken  with  a  heel  eyen  as  late  as 
October,  and  make  good  plants  in  a  short  time. 

In  October,  1873,  I  put  in  about  a  thousand  cuttings  of 
about  twenty  of  the  best  yarieties.  They  were  taken  with  a 
heel  and  were  well  trodden-in  in  a  trench  made  as  if  for  plant- 
ing Box,  a  littie  sharp  road  sand  being  first  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  The  result  was  that  Oountess  of  Oxford,  John 
Hopper,  and  Bdward  Morren  almost  all  grew,  and  1^  the 
autumn  made  plants  haying  beautiful  roots  as  large  as  the 
plants  on  Manetti  usually  supplied  by  the  trade.  They  were 
taken  up  in  the  autumn  of  1874  and  planted  out  in  beds,  and 
by  last  October  had  made  capital  plants,  many  of  them  haying 
produced  blooms  fine  enough  for  competition  at  any  but  the 
best  shows.  I  put  in  more  cuttings  in  October,  1874,  with  yery 
much  the  same  result  as  to  the  yaiieties  which  struck  best. 
Some  kinds — Madame  Vidot,  for  instance—would  not  strike 
at  all,  but  those  which  did  strike  grew  for  tiiie  most  part  as 
well  as  could  be  desired. 

When  John  Hopper  first  came  out  I  struck  about  a  dozen 
cuttings  of  it  taken  from  forced  plants ;  they  made  fine  plants 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  and  are  still  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  producing  annuaUy  a  fine  crop  of  blooms.  In  short, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  Boses  on  their  own  roots 
are  not  the  mistake  which  Mr.  Gamm  belieyes  them  to  be.  I 
haye  grown  Boses  by  thousands  for  a  good  many  years  on  the 
common  Briar,  the  seedUng  Briar,  and  the  Manetti;  but  I 
think  that  if  I  were  about  to  establish  a  rosarium  now  I  should 
go  in  for  H.P.'s  on  their  own  roots.  Teas  do  mu^  better  as 
a  rule  on  the  common  Briar.— B.  B.  P. 


LIBONIA  FLOBIBUNDA  OULTUBE. 

As  a  greenhouse  plant  there  are  few  more  worthy  of  cultiya- 
tion  than  the  aboye.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  March,  twdye  in 
a  48-pot.  Th^y  will  strike  fredy  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  silyer  sand,  the  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  gentie  hotbed. 
When  rooted  pot  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  three  parts 
iaxtj  loam,  one  part  old  cow  manure,  one  part  silyer  sand,  with 
some  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  When  established  harden-off 
and  grow  in  a  cold  frame,  shift  into  48-pots  before  the  roots  are 
matted  together,  and  neyer  let  the  soil  become  dry.  In  Sep- 
tember moye  the  jplants  into  the  greenhouse,  affording  them  a 
light  position  and  a  temperature  of  40''  to  45**.  The  plants 
will  fiower  freely  from  January  until  April,  and  will  not  dis- 
grace the  dining  table  or  the  drawing-room,  the  small  bright 
green  foliage  with  the  orange  and  dark  brown  flowers  being 
yery  effectiye.  After  flowering  moye  them  into  a  temperature 
from  65''  to  60""  to  make  new  growth,  harden-off,  then  moye 
them  outdoors. 

Libonias  make  nice  standard  plants.  Gut  off  all  side  shoots 
until  18  inches  high,  then  stop  as  required  to  make  a  nice  head 
18  inches  oyer,  which  th^y  will  do  the  flrst  season  with  but 
littie  care.  Place  a  plant  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit-stand  with 
fruit  round  it  Place  the  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  dining 
table,  and  with  a  good  plant  of  Gesnera  Bewleyii  on  each 
side  the  effect  is  most  beautiful,  especially  by  gaslight.  The 
Libenia  will  not  flower  in  a  high  and  moist  atmotphece.— 
G.  S.,  Faulkners  Eoute  Oardent* 


Exhibition  or  Glbkatisxs.— We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
Jackman  A  Sons  of  Woking  haye  made  arrangements  to  hold 
an  Exhibition  of  Glematises  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's 
Garden,  Begent's  Park,  similar  to  the  gorgeous  display  which 
was  made  last  year.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
Ist  of  May.  

THE  ABBANGEMBNTS  OF  OOLOUBS 

IN  THB  BEBS  07  THE  LONDON  PABK8  AND  OABDSNS.— No.  a 
Thx  designs  submitted  are  distinct  from  those  which  haye 
been  preyiously  flgnred.    The  effect  of  the  beds  when  planted 
was  yery  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  was  gene- 
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nUy  ftdmired.    The  designs  are  simple  in  outline,  and  the 
plants  employed  are  of  quick  propagation  and  easy  onltore. 


BEDM. 

1.  Ghamoepeaoe  diaeantha.— White  spiny-foliage  plant  of  a 
▼eiy  stsiUsg  appearance,  forming  a  fine  eontrast  when  grouped 


with  other  plants,  and  for  ornamental  bedding  it  is  unequalled 
by  any  plant  in  eultiyaflon  with  similar  foliage.  Sow  seeds  in 
Mareh  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  transplant  the  seedWngs  in 
pans  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  as 
they  get  larger,  keep  them  growing,  and  th«y  will  be  fine 
plants  to  go  out  by  the  end  of  May.  ' 


2.  Lobelia  Blue  King,  light  blue. 

3.  Altemanthera  paronyohyoides  major. 

4.  Altemanthera  amoena  speetabilis  (new),  magenta  red. 
6.  Golden  Pyrethmm. 

6.  Eoheyeria  seeunda  glauea  major. — ^A  distinot  and  very 
fine  hybrid  between  BeheYeiia  eeeonda  glauea  and  E.  metaDiea. 


The  leaves  and  the  wbxAe  oharaetef  of  the  plant  resemble 
E.  seeunda  glauea,  but  are  larger  than  that  speoies.  The 
plants  are  stemless,  and  form  semi-globnlar  tufts.  The  plant 
is  of  free  growth  aud  strong  oonstitution.  It  is  a  fine  addition 
to  the  summer-bedding  sueoulents.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets, 
whieh  are  produoed  freely. 


ng.  42.— Bbd 


BED  R. 

1.  Fuchsia  Golden  Fleeee.— The  style  of  growth  is  dwarf 
and  branehing ;  leaf  medium-sized,  very  glossy,  and  shining 
like  gold ;  the  fiower-buds  (ineluding  tube  and  sepals)  are  light : 
crimson ;  the  corolla  blue.    The  plant  grows  freely,  and  the 
more  it  is  exposed  to  light,  air,  and  sunshine,  the  Inlghter  is 


the  colour  of  the  leaves.    Cuttings  struck  in  the  Sj^g  make 
the  best  plants  for  beds. 

2.  Aohyroeyline  Saundersonii,  silver  foliage. 

8.  LobeUa  Blue  King,  sky  blue  colour. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

5.  Bchevetia  secimda  glauea. 
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6. 

7.  IioImUa  WUto 

8. 

9.  (kntMam 


Oii«of  tlM  bMt  of  ifti 
.— N.  GoLB,  Keimngton. 


USEFUL  FBUITS. 

DisouBBioii  on  niefal  hardy  froito  ii  always  Talnablo*  but 
doably  eo,  it  miut  be  admitted,  when  oondneled  at  *  eeaeen* 
able  period  of  the  year—that  ib,  the  period  Kt  which  the  tnea 
may  be  planted.  Tet  informaliD&  on  the  jsbject  can  never 
eome  amiee,  for  it  ooits  nothing  m  etoring,  bat,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  may  aoqoire  agrester  Tnhie  by  keeping.  InformaHon, 
therefore,  whether  applieaUe  to  the  ensmng  spring  or  snb- 
sequent  aatama,  oannot  fail  to  meet  with  general  aoeeptanoe. 
At  the  present  moment  remarks  on  this  snbjeot  are  applicable 
to  either  seasAD,  lor  fruit  trees  may  be  salely  and  snooessfolly 
planted  now>  or  the  work  may  be  defeiMd  nntil  the  aitnmn. 

Antnmii  plaatiDg  is  adyoeated  on  4he  ground  that  the  trees 
will  emit  fresh  roots  before  winter.  It  is  true  they  will  do  so 
U  plants  oArly,  say  in  October  or  early  in  NoTember ;  but  if 
pUmted  allsr  the  middle  of  Noyember  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred 
will  emit  £resh  roots  until  the  following  IfMh.  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  up  and  replanted  trees  when  the  buds  had 
eommensed  swelfing,  and  they  ha^  flourished  quite  as  well 
as  others  wiiiok  had  been  planted  one  to  two  months  eadier. 

In  late  planting  too  much  importance  eannot  be  attaobed  to 
keeping  the  roots  moist  (they  must  not  be  dry  for  a  moment}, 
and  then  the  trees  wfU  re-eitablish  themseltes  quickly.  Dry- 
ing of  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  should  at  all  times  be  aroided ; 
but  in  early-autumn  and  fakte-spring  planting  special  caie 
must  be  taken  on  this  point,  e'ven  if  the  syringe  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  eoimtcraet  the  drying  Aeot  of  the 
atmosphere. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  two  main  questions  propounded  on 
page  129— namely,  What  form  of  tree  is  the  most  usefid  t  and 
what  kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  the  most  profit- 
able ?  In  approaching  tUs  question  I  not  only  seek  to  oonyey, 
but  hop*  to  elicit,  information.  I  am  willing  to  eontslbate 
mymite  of  experience, bit  I  da  o  wider  a  piolemid  eonTSotion 
that  I  hATB  nuieh  to  leam. 

When  I  eommenoed  fruit-growing  (<«  the  ordinaiy  scale 
usually  practised  in  gentlemen's  gardens)  aboat  twen^  years 
ago,  I  confess  to  having  felt  tolerably  competent,  and  I  fear  I 
did  not  entertain  the  same  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
as  I  do  now.  I  thought  then  that  I  had  not  much  to  leam, 
hut  I  haye  found  since  that  I  have  had  a  gieat  deal  to  un- 
learn. Toung  men,  do  not  hesitate  to  imleani  If  the  teachings 
imparted  by  others  (or  your  own  inbem  notions)  are  unsound. 
A  measure  cannot  be  filled  until  it  has  been  first  emptied. 
Those  of  sanguine  temperament,  holding  extreme  views,  haTe 
frequently  much  to  unlearn  «t  some  time  or  other  during  their 
lifetime,  and  I  have  had  twice  to  uideam  on  the  matter  of 
fruit  tiees. 

I  was  once  iirm  in  the  conviction  that  to  produce  useful 
fruit  in  a  profitable  manner,  that  Apples  and  Pears  on  free 
stocks  and  not  pruning  the  trees  was  the  correct  mode  to 
adopt,  but  the  plan  eshanstsd  my  patience ;  and  without 
attemptiug  to  adjudge  it  wrong,  I  cannot  admit  that  if  exelu- 
sively  adopted  it  is  right.  It  is  a  plan  that  sfaoald  be  adopted, 
but  only  in  oesjundUon  with  other  modes  and  with  such  modi- 
fications as  to  pinniDg  whish  experienee  has  proved  to  be 
advisable. 

From  that  extreme  I  ^rent  to  the  other,  and  followed  np  the 
'*  dwarfing"  system  with  all  the  aidency  of  a  yoong  convert. 
I  would  hear  of  nothing  but  **  Paradise"  stocks,  *<  finger  and 
thumb  pinching,"  and  **  root-pruning."  I  thus  raised  treee— 
little  prodigies— which  the  natives  came  to  wonder  at,  admire, 
and  feed  my  vanity.  There  tiiey  were  and  there  they  are- 
some  of  them,  that  have  not "  gone  dead  "— pomological  dolls, 
stunted,  overworked,  crippled,  little  slaves  living  (or  dying) 
"  fast"  lives  of  forced  labour,  and  not  ** leaving  a  good  name 
behhid  them." 

Labour  by  the  lash  cannot  be  profitable  without  being  emel, 
whether  applied  to  trees,  beasts,  or  men ;  and  as  I  hate  cruelty 
I  have  sought  for  profitable  returns  of  fruit  by  the  rationid 
system  of  guiding  and  tending,  rather  than  by  the  greedy, 
harsh,  practice  of  whipping  and  cutting.  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  whip  and  drive  a  ohitd 
into  manhood — that  i^,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  bone,  and 
sinew,  and  intellect  by  fiogging — as  it  i^  to  attack  the  sources 
of  life  of  a  young  tree ;  to  pinch  it  above  and  eut  it  beJow  oon- 


tinually,  and  axpeet  it,  to  the  gnatest  extent  of  its  aatoio, 
becoming  profitable.  Thus  I  do  not  on  the  one  hand  believe 
that  a  tree  should  be  permitted  to  grow  unpruned  and  un- 
tended,  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  be  mutilated  by  a 
practice  which  is  falsely  termed  art.  X  belftevo  in  deftD«  justice 
to  the  tree,  also  to  the  inteUigenee  of  man.  His  pmogativo 
is  to  **  dress  and  to  keep,"  but  not  to  destroy. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  the  best  form  and  cha- 
racter of  the  tne  by  way  of  producing  in  the  fullest  manner 
**  useful  fruit,"  wo  eannot  in  practice  dissociate  from  the  sub- 
ject the  element  of  *'  time."  "Wisse  the  matter  to  be  decided 
JWgardless  of  time,  then  indeed  little  discusrion  would  be 
needed ;  for  it  is,  and  in  all  probability  wiU  be,  the  well-tended 
orchard  trees  which  will  meet  a  nation's  demand  for  fruit,  or 
at  least  those  in  connection  with  espaliers,  for  the  latter  have 
in  the  past  proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  former,  and  espa- 
liers in  the  futun  are  unquestionably  capably  of  yielding  a 
maximum  supply  of  fruit  under  a  minimum  outlay  of  ground, 
space,  and  labour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  would-be  authorities  on  fhiit  vulture 
irho  dogmatise  on  the  subject  as  if  time  were  of  no  moment ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  and  in  actual  practice  it  is  of  tfan  ^tj  flnt 
importance.  So  important  has  the  element  of  time  been  in 
the  past,  that  it  is  to  its  infiuAnce  more  than  anything  nlse  that 
useful  hardy  fruit  trees  have  not  been  more  generdly  planted. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  And  the  question  disputed  that  fruit 
trees  are  plofitable,  ev«n  folly  as  much  or  moie  so  than  ordi- 
naiy garden  and  field  crops.  Most  people  adngrfl  that  freely, 
yet  they  hesitate  to  plant  on  account  of  the  years  of  waiting 
which  th«y  feel  must  be  endured  befoi^  their  harvest  can  be 
reached.  It  is  all  very  well  to  remind  such  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  works  of  their  anceetors,  and  to  urge  as  a 
corollary  the  dutr  of  the  pressnt  generation  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  posterity.  That  is  all  very  reasonable ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  those  who  invest  like  to  do  so  in  a  manner  of 
wliich  they  can  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise.  They  have  as  great 
right  to  do  this  in  fruit  culture  as  in  any  other  mode  of  invest- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  denounce  with  dogmatic  assoianee  the 
system  of  growing  fruit  hj  an  artillcial  mode  of  enltutn,  and 
employing  precocious  stooka,  but  it  is  only  by  suoh  stocks  and 
such  culture  that  many,  who  desire  to  have  fniit  in  their 
gardens,  can  hope  to  live  to  see  it  there  produced. 

If  I  had  a  garden  containing  no  fruit  trses  I  should  (although 
I  am  not  in  the  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf  ")  most  assuredly  plant 
Apples  on  Paradise  and  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  not  because  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  those  stocks  as  being,  half  a  century 
hence,  the  most  profitable,  but  simply  on  the  question  of  time. 
Time,  I  urge,  is  ti  paramonnt  moment  and  must  be  considered 
in  the  question  of  fruit  oulture.  We  ean  no  more  ignore  the 
advantages  of  railways  or  successfully  endeavour  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  animal  locomotion  than  yre  ean  set  aride  stocks 
of  a  quidL  fhiit-produofaig  nature,  or  successfully  adjudge 
them  inferior  to  the  slower-hearing  trees.  Oomparisons  indeed 
between  the  two  modes  of  locomotion  and  two  plana  of  fruit- 
prodnotion  cssmot  be  reasonably  instituted  by  way  of  proving 
the  superiority  of  either.  They  are  not  antagonistio,  but  each 
is  allied  to  the  other  naturally  and  profitably.  We  most  adopt 
both  modes ;  and  if  we  make  the  best  of  them  our  toward  will 
be  greater  than  by  pinning  our  faith  and  eoncentratixig  our 
energies  on  one  system  alone. 

Both  plans  of  fruit-prodnction  are  good— dwarf  and  stan- 
dard—if they  are  used  and  not  abused.  The  dwarfing  system 
has  been  abused  by  whipping  infantile  trees  into  bearing  with 
as  much  reason  as  yoking  a  two-year-old  colt  to  the  plough 
and  fiogghig  him  on  in  the  killing  work.  Orehard  trees  also 
have  been  abused— the  abuse  of  staryation- by  stiokmg  them 
in  **  under  the  sod,"  and  leaving  them  to  struggle  on  with  little 
support  and  attentive  care.  Neither  of  those  plans  are  the 
meet  useful  or  profitable ;  but  if  the  trees  of  both  deirariptions 
are  rationally  treated  they  will  yiald  such  returns  as  will  prove 
their  value,  and  will  silence  in  the  most  complete  manner 
those  who  in  the  full  pride  of  a  pet  dogma  produce  little  b^ond 
the  nsnid  crop  of  wild  notions.  I  will,  with  permission,  refer 
to  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion.— Amatbub  Obchabdist. 


HOSES  FBOM  CUTTINGS. 

KoTWXiH8XiLin>no  Mr.  Oamm's  undoubted  renown  as  a  rosa- 

rian,  let  me  recommend  **  Bt.  Bdkuhi>"  to  try  growing  Boses 

from  cuttings.    I  assume  he  means  to  force  them ;  and  if  so, 

Teasp  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  wiU  aerre  hhn  weU. 


KMqH  9.  tflV.  ] 
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Bfttyb  X  ttMn  iliil  liftvm  i&ad  Mitluigi  of  «hiM  looliraH, 
grow  wtU,  and  Uoom  w«U  in  wlut  I  ooiiflid«r  «  mod^irAle 
IngUi  «f  tiflM  iroa  takuig  tlMm  from  thd  pftr«at  plftni. 

I  fattve  iome  plMito  wlueh  we  nol  ny  ol  tli«m  more  than  a 
year  eld«  aoiiM  noi  mote  than  ten  moAttiB,  and  they  are  from 
16  lo  94  ittobea  high,  with  one,  Iwo,  or  three  prineipal  ahooli, 
and  from  ooeot  then  I»  this  moining»  eat  a  lovely  bloom  of 
Oatberina  Mermet  They  will  bloom  more  freely  next  year  I 
admit,  bat  they  are  pretty,  healfby,  and  lymmetrioal  plants  now. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  I  began  ontting  blooms  on 
Deeember  26th,  1874,  and  hardly  missed  a  day  until  the  out- 
door plants  came  into  flower.  This  year,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  wet  season,  the  wood  did  not  ripen,  and  they  are  nearly  a 
month  later. 

**Sx.  Edhund"  may  likewise  be  encouraged  by  the  know- 
ledge that  I  do  not  keep  a  qualified  gardener,  that  I  liTO  in  the 
middle  of  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  factory  chimney  at  the 
■outh-east  comer  of  my  garden,  and  that  the  only  space  I  have 
lor  fosrouig  is  that  xmder  some  Yines  in  an  8-foot  section  of  a 
lean*to  house  14  feet  wide. 

On  an  old  plant  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  on  its  own  roots  I 
counted  twenty-five  fiowais  in  different  stages  of  growth,  all 
showing  colour  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Bo  much  for  the  dictum 
that  these  plants  do  not  bloom  freely.— B.  L.  W.,  Yeovil, 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOOIETT. 

lliBCH  IST. 

Fbuit  Oo]afiTTu.—Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  A  brace 
of  Guoumbers  was  received  from  lux.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener 
to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Drayton  Manor.  The  variety  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Masters'  Prolific.  It  partakes 
more  of  the  character  <»  the  latter  than  Of  the  former,  but  was 
not  considered  sufficiently  distinct.  Mr.  Thomas  was  awarded 
a  letter  of  thaidoB.  Mr.  Thomas  MoLure.  The  Gardens,  Hartley 
Oxansei  'Winohfleld,  sent  roots  of  Biaok  Alsaee,  a  leng  Uaok 
Tjuakpf  whieh  is  very  hardy  and  very  vafaiaUe  fov  winter  use. 
It  was  decided  to  have  it  oodked,  and  a  report  to  be  made  upon 
ii  at  the  next  meeting.  Lady  Holland  sent  a  dish  of  Birming- 
ham Stone  Pippin  Apples  grown  at  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
which  were  in  very  fine  oonditien,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  dish  of  very  finely  flavoured  Old  Oolmar  Pears 
came  from  the  garden  at  Chiswiok. 

FiiOBAi*  OomaTTBB.^'W.  B.  Kellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising,  considering  the  miserable  state 
of Zthe  weather— the  per^stent  downpour  of  rain— if  both  hortl- 
cultnriste  and  planta  nad  been  absent  from  the  Oounoil-reom  on 
this  the  fiat  meeting  after  the  wttflflalion  U  the  *<  tsesrty  of 
peace."  But  peace,  uakaUy  biinpng  proq^etUy*  fostered  a  will- 
mgness  in  several  floral  caterers  te  soake  wi  attractive  exhibi- 
tion, the  mildness  of  the  day  further  favouring  the  safe  removal 
of  tender  plante. 

A  most  Deautifol  group  of  Orchids,  interspersed  with  a  few 
ohoice  Palms,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitoh  &  Sons.  The 
Orchids  comprised  about  fift^  planta  of  Dendrobes,  Odonteglete. 
Cyprlpediums,  Phalsnopses,  fto.  Odontog^ossum  Peseatorei 
had  a  sptendid  spike  with  eight  besnchlete  and  a  hundred 
flowers.  Odonte^osBum  gkuriosnm  had  a  lemaihably  denae 
■pike  of  over  fifty  flowers.  Near  it  was  an  unnamed  "  moies/' 
or  vaitefy,  of  great  beauty,  apparently  intarmedtete  between 
O.  gloiiosum  and  0.  Alexandra.  O.  triumphans  had  a  very 
fine  spike  4  feet  in  length.  Angrseum  citratum  had  a  lovely 
spike  of  fifty  pearly  white  flowers.  Odontoglossum  Boealii  was 
in  lovely  form,  and  the  Bendrobiums  crasslnodcWardianum, 
&o.,  were  in  good  force  and  fine  condition.  Noticeable  also  was 
a  small  plant  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  a  cross  between 
B.  heterooarpum  and  P.  nobile,  very  distinct  and  chaste.  Mas- 
devallia  nyoterina  was  also  exhibited;  it  is  a  singular  species, 
the  flowur  being  buff  with  purple  maroon  spota  and  horns ;  it 
was  springing  from  the  root  and  resting  on  a  mound  of  moss. 
Ada  aorantiaoa  and  Pendrobium  Jamesianum  were  also  very 
attractive.  The  ooUeotion  was  highly  commended  by  the  Com« 
mittee. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  very  gay  miscellaneous 
group  of  flne-foliaged  and  flowering  plante,  consisting  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Orchids,  Bueharises,  Bertolonias,  Antaryllises,  Antheil> 
onm  variegatom,  d».  In  thte  grenp  Oalsntbe  Tumerl,  Oypii- 
pedium  Dayanum,  and  Zygopetalum  crlnitum  were  speoiaUy 
notieeable.  Habrothamnus  ele«ns  argenteus  was  exhibitea, 
the  foliage  being  nearly  white.  The  jBertdonias  Van  Houttei, 
eujperbissima,  Ac.,  were  also  attractive.  Mr.  Williams  also  ex- 
hibited a  dosen  plante  of  Primula  sineusifl  fimbriate  of  a  re- 
markably robust  strain.  Also  as  new  plante,  Odontei^ossum 
membranaoeum  superbum;  Masdevallia  polystioata,  a  small 
speoieB  singularly  spotted,  and  Amaryllis  Mendelll  of  fine  form 
and  dl  a  rich  crimson^Ksarlet  colour,  and  a  variety  oi  undoubted 
merit.   A  YDte  of  thanks  was  awarJtod  for  the  coueotion. 


Mr.BnUsKhihitaa  a  donUe  white  Bpasris,  vditeh  te  tfetinct 
and  beautiful.  VhefoliageisBteut,short,eloBely  ae^andof  the 
richest  green;  the  flowers,  which  are  perfeotly  double,  being 
pure  as  driven  snow.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  plant  of  great 
value,  and  merited  the  first-class  certificate  which  was  awarded 
it.  It  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  and  was  named 
onosmBBflora  fiore-plena,  ita  foliage  resembling  that  species, 
but  is  erf  a  deeper  green. 

Ut.  Bennett,  gardener  te  M.  T.  Bass,  Bsq.,  M.P.,  ] 


Hall,  sent  a  sptendid  plant  of  PhidMuopste  SohiMettena,  Tiaving 
foUagea  lootm  leagtiani  6inehea  In  breadth,  a  spike  6leet 
hi^h  with  ten  branohleta  and  nearly  a  hundred  hloema.  For 
this  superter  exampte  of  oidtare  the  Oommittee  recommended 
te  the  notice  of  the  Council  that  a  Davis  medal  be  awarded. 

Mr.  Herbst,  nurseryman,  &o.,  Bichmond,  exhibited  about 
sixty  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Ysiley,  densely  bloomed  and  very  fine : 
also  good  plante  of  Hoteia  japonioa,  and  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  B.  Bollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of 
Erica  herbaoea  var.,  a  wecies  of  Alsophlla  from  the  West  Indies, 
a  fine  basket  o|  the  mtense  primrose^oented  nlant  Boionia 
megastigma,  and  half  a  dozen  plante  of  Oreviilia  Preissii,  a 
very  graceful  Australian  plant,  not  unlike  a  fine  species  of  Beti- 
noipora,  with  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  freely  produced  of  a^ 
soft  red  colour.  VkoB  is  a  very  dtetinet  plant,  and  a  first-elafls 
oertlfioate  was  awarded.  The  plant  at  first  sight  somewhat 
resemUes  Southernwood  o«  <*  Lad's  Loue,"  Aiteaatete  Abro- 
tenTim,  clothed  with  fllowers. 

Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  te  Sir  H.  Peek.  Bari,  Wimbtedon 
House,  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for  two  admirably  grown  plante  of 
Odontoglossum  AlexandrsB,  and  he  also  exhibited  a  singular 
flower  of  the  Flamingo  Plant  having  two  spathes.  These  were 
alluded  to  in  our  columns  last  week. 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Bsq.,  F.BS.,  sent  an  Hepattea  of  a  ^new 
colour."  It  was  thought  te  be  uausual  by  its  rosy  red  petals,  and 
was  highly  eemmendad.  Mr.  Wlkon  also  exhibited  an  Amertean 
G-oodyera.  Some  gigantic  bteoms  of  Oyelamen  pareicnm  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  ware,  gardener  to  —  Morgan^  Bsq.*  Hanger- 
ford  Park,  Tunbxidge  Weils,  but  they  were  much  withered. 

A  basket  of  hardy  Primroses  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Degn, 
Banelagh  Bead,  Eanng,  lor  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Ohapman.  gardener  to  Dr.  Patterson,  Noithbrldge  Bond, 
Fnlham,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Phains  maeulatus,  misaamed  Oa- 
tenthe  Sieboldti;  and  Mii  DongbM,  gardener  to  F.  Whitburn, 
Esq.,  exhibitedaflne  head  of  Pomsettia  having  nine  sub-oowne; 
it  was  very  robust  and  good. 


EBANTHEMUM  PULOHELLUM. 

Blttb  flowers  are  indeed  scarce  amongst  stove  flowering 
plante,  hence  are  alwi^s  acceptable,  more  espeoially  i^oae 
whieh  flower  during  the  winter  months*  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  is  this  old^  very  free-flowering,  easily-grown  plant.  I  have 
plante  now  in  4-inch  pote  not  more  than  from  4  to  6  inohea  in 
h(;ight,  little  leas  than  all  flower,  and  yet  the  plante  have  the 
healthiest  foliage,  and  ace  very  useful  alike  for  ontting  from 
and  for  decorative  purposes. 

I  usually  cut  the  old  pUnta,  the  shoote  of  the  previous  year, 
to  within  one  or  two  jcnnte  of  their  origin,  keepis^  the  plante 
rather  dry  lor  a  fortnight  after  flowedug.  The  plante  start 
away  freely  and  are  potted  when  the  young  shoote  axe  2  or 
3  inches  in  length.  The  balls  are  conaiderably  reduced,  and 
the  plante  are  returned  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  and  are  given 
a  larger  size  when  the  plante  have  filled  the  pote  with  roots. 
A  light  airy  position  is  afforded ;  and  if  this  eannot  be  given 
in  a  house  the  plante  do  equally  well  in  a  cold  pit,  admitting 
air  moderately  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature ;  and  it  te 
only  right  to  say  the  plants  do  better  than  those  grown  at  a 
distance  from  the  glass  in  a  warm  house,  the  growth  befng 
stouter,  shorter-joiuted,  and  the  flowering  is  proportionately 
finer.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid&  of  September 
they  are  as  well  in  a  eold  pit  as  in  a  stove. 

If  bushy  plante  are  wanted  the  growths  may  be  stopped 
when  the  shoote  aie  fftcmn  so  as  to  be  stopped  to  two  jomte; 
or  the  plante  may  have  the  shoote  regulated  by  tying  to  stakes 
as  they  advance.  The  unatopped  flower  earlisar  than  the  stopped 
plants.  In  ApiH,  or  when  the  |4anta  are  cut  down,  enttfaigs 
mi^  be  taken  of  shoote  with  two  jointo  and  the  gtowfaig  nobdt, 
and  these  inserted  in  sandy  soil  up  to  the  second  pair  of  leaves 
will  root  quiekly  in  a  gentte  bottom  heat.  They  should  be 
potted-ofl  singly  when  rooted,  and  kept  in  heat  until  estab- 
lished, and  mi^  he  remoived  to  a  eold  Irame  in  June  or  July, 
ahif ting  at  that  time  into  5-ineh  or  6-hMh  pots.  Th^  will 
grow  veiy  stoeky,  and  flower  well  in  early  winter  in  aeooi  stove 
or  wann  gieenhouie,  being  removed  thither  by  the  ndddte  of 
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Onttiiigi  iakm  in  Jim«  tnd  liiMried  zoimd  the  lidei  ol  ft 
pot  in  Mundy  ioil  and  plaoed  in  a  hotbed  will  Bpeedily  be  well 
rooted,  end  mey  then  be  potted-off  gingly  into  4.inoh  pots,  end 

Slaeed  in  a  eold  frame  kept  cloee  and  shaded  until  the  potting 
reooTered  from,  and  then  ha^e  moderate  ventilation,  and  be 
kept  duly  watered,  the  objeet  being  to  keep  them  dwarf  by 
olose  proximity  to  the  glass  and  at  a  temperature  only  pro- 
motive of  slow  growth.  By  the  middle  of  September  remoTe 
them  to  a  light  idry  position  in  a  eool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse, 
and  in  January  or  Febmaiy  will  be  a  reward  of  massive  heads 
of  blue  flowers. 

Turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  or  preferably  a  fourth 
of  old  oow  dung,  will  grow  them  welL  Weak  liquid  manure 
given  at  every  alternate  watering  after  the  blooming  pots  are 
flUed  with  roots  will  be  found  highly  benefleiaL— G.  A. 


A  "  visiTOB  "  miorms  us  mat  ine  hbw  vnkc 

the  Anerl^y  Park  Nursery  have  been  operated  on  by  Ifr 
Hbo  has  propagated  the  tops  of  the  plants  **  without 
leaf,"  and  that  the  oolours  of  many  are  greatly  intencU 


NOTBS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  have  reeeived  from  A.  D.  Hussey  Freke,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
nington  HaU,  Highworth,  a  braneh  of  Black  Thorn,  on  whieh 
a  summer  shoot  has  been  produeed  of  the  extraordinaiy 
length  of  4  feet  9  inches.  It  is  very  slender,  and  so  like  an 
Elm  at  first  sight  that  we  are  not  surprised  Mr.  Freke  thought 
it  1^  lunu  natura.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  shoot  of  a  Plum,  and 
is  so  unlike  the  growth  of  the  Blaek  Thorn  or  Sloe  that  the 
suspioion  is  it  may  be  a  bud  sport.  We  have  preserved  it, 
and  will  have  the  shoot  eut  into  scions  and  grafted,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  produces  fruit  of  the 
Black  Thorn  or  of  some  other  form  of  Prunus. 

Thb  thirty-third  anniversary  nnnnB  or  the  Gazdxirbs* 

BoTAL  BxHEvoiiEiiT  iNSTisuTioir  wiU  be  hM  on  tiie  SOtti  of 
June  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Strset.  Dr.  Hogg,  one 
of  the  '^oe-Presidents,  will  preside. 

A  **  YisrcoB  '*  informs  us  that  the  hbw  Dbioxnab  at 

^Ifr.Banse, 
losing  a 
[  many  are  greatly  intenaifled  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  seedling  but  cutting  plants.  Some 
plants  whieh  did  not  at  the  ilrst  show  colour  have  recentiy 
"broke*'  into  varieties  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  Wills,  we  are 
informed,  has  had  tempting  offers  made  for  the  collection, 
but  it  is  not  yet  decided  in  what  form  the  plants  will  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Tuoci  nLiXBNTOsA  viBiBoiTi  is  uot  Only  one  of  the 

finest  of  hardv,  or  nearly  hardv,  variegated  plants,'  but  its 
beauty  is  infinitely  ineieased  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  heat. 
The  ivory  whiteness  of  the  foliage  is  then  most  pure,  and  the 
leaves  in  some  degree  lose  their  upright  habit  and  recurve  in 
the  most  elegant  manner,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  indoor  decorative  plants.  At  the  Anerl^  Park  Nursery  are 
some  very  perfect  specimens  of  this  plant,  and  what  is  espedally 
noteworthy  is  the  manifest  fact  that  the  manager  has  found 
out  a  means  of  increasing  it  freely ;  the  stock  of  this,  as  of 
other  valuable  plants,  attesting  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Bause  an 
endnent  hybridiser,but  is  an  equally  acoompfished  propagator 
of  plants. 

Wb  have  had  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  James  Oarter 

and  Go.  a  collection  of  blooms  of  carmine  and  white-frinfi^ 
FBixiTLiS,  gathered  from  plants  which  are  being  grown  for 
seed  in  th«r  nurseries.  These  blooms  are  exceedingly  fine, 
the  whites  being  spotlessly  pure,  and  the  darks  rich  and  deep. 
The  individual  pips  average  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
elegantlv  fringed;  but  the  greatest  merit  possessed  by  these 
flowers  is  their  unusual  substance. 

Mb.  Wills  of  the  Boyal  Exotic   Nursery,  Onslow 

Crescent,  supplied  the  tlobal  dboobaxions  at  the  Boyal  Albert 
HaU  and  the  Boyal  box  at  the  state  concert.  Mr.  Wills  also 
supplied  the  bouquets  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Princesses.  Her  Majesty's  bouquet  was  composed  of  Boses, 
Eucharis,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  Ccelogyne  criBtata,Violets, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  That  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  con- 
tained Neapolitan  Violets,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  various  other  flowers.  The  Princess  Beatrice's 
bouquet  comprised  various  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Boses, 
Eucharis,  and  Lilac,  surrounded  by  Brussels-lace  holders. 

— •—  Mbbsrs.  Baokhousb  a  Son  state  Daphhb  bupbstbis  to 
be^  a  real  Alpine  gem,  surpasshig  the  well-known  D.  cneomm 
(the  Trailing  Sweet-scented  Daphne)  both  in  beauty  and 
fragrance.  D.  rupestris  has  erect  shoots,  and  forms  dense 
compaet  tufts  or  carpets  2  inches  high,  and  a  foot  or  more 


across,  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  which  sometimes  almost 
eclipses  the  plant.  Its  colour  is  a  soft  shaded  phoik  or  rose, 
and  its  flowers  are  individually  larger  and  more  waxy  than 
those  of  D.  cneorum,  yet  forming  clustered  heads  in  the  same 
way.  D.  rupestris  is  essentially  a  rock  plant,  growing  wild  in 
fissures  of  limestone  in  peaty  loam.  It  is  pertoBtiy  hardy  and 
of  easy  culture.    Its  scent  is  powerful  yet  ywj  delicate. 

LoBD  WimcABLxiaH  has  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment from  landowners  and  others  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, praying  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
NOXIOUS  vjlpottbs.  His  lordship  alluded  to  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  increased  discharge  of  noxious  vapours  in  destroying 
vegetation,  and  stated  that  in  some  districts  the  woods  in  July 
presented  the  appearance  of  trees  in  midwinter,  and  land  was 
being  rendered  gradually  valueless.  That  is  no  overdrawn 
picture,  as  many  districts  unfortunately  prove,  and  now  that 
minerals  are  being  sought  for,  and  furnaces  being  erected  in 
many  rural  districts,  legislation  on  the  point  is  greatiy  needed. 
Great  injury  has  already  been  done  to  nurserymen  and  otheiw, 
and  redress  is  at  present  an  expensive  luxury.  The  Duke  of 
Bichmond  admitted  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  was  not  at 
present  prepared  tq  submit  a  remedy. 

Thb  New  York  Praetieal  Farmer^  in  alluding  to  the 

approaching  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  states  that 
the  preparations  for  the  hoetioultujul  bxhibition  are  well 
advanced.  The  grounds,  containing  more  than  40  acres,  are 
well  laid  out  in  irregular  plots  for  the  exhibition  of  trees, 
shrubs,  bedding  plants,  <ke.,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the 
150  exhibitors  who  have  ahready  applied  for  space.  In  the 
horticultural  building  there  will  be  a  magnificent  display  of 
tender  plants  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  the 
native  trees  of  tiiis  country  will  be  represented,  together  with 
many  of  foreign  origin,  particularly  the  later  importations 
from  China  and  Japan.  England,  France,  Germany,  Brazil^ 
Netherlands,  Cuba,  uid  Mexico  have  already  applied  for  space, 
and  so  many  applications  have  been  made  tnat  additional 
room  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  some  special  displays. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  putting  up  one  more  buil^ 
ing,  in  which  will  be  shown  a  very  large  collection  of  Bhodo- 
dendrons  from  Waterer's  of  England,  and,  later  in  the  season, 
for  other  displays  of  like  character.  Many  plants  have  already 
arrived,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  building ;  amongst  these 
is  a  very  fine  collection  of  Australiaix  Ferns  from  Miller  and 
Sievers  of  San  Francisco. 

^—  Thb  EngUih  Mechainie  says  that  the  well-knowB 
Dresden  manufactursr,  Herr  F.  Siemens,  has  recently  patented 
a  method  of  HABDBNiNa,  tbmpbbino,  and  pbbssino  glass,  which 
appears  likely  to  become  of  more  practical  utility  than  the 
proceas  of  hardening  discovered  by  M.  de  la  Bastie.  At  the 
time  when  the  latter's  diseoveiy  was  made  public  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Herr  Siemens  and  others  had  been  experiment- 
ing in  a  similar  direction,  and  the  accusation  was  freely  made 
that  Bastie's  process  was  being  pirated.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
so  in  Germany,  the  process  described  by  Herr  Siemens  in  his 
English  specification  certainly  keeps  dear  of  the  '<claim"  put 
forward  l^  M.  Boyer  de  la  Bastie,  for  he  does  not  employ  the 
method  of  hardening  glass  by  plunging  it  when  heated  into 
a  liquid  bath  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  hardens  the  glass  by 
placing  it  in  moulds  and  pressing  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
method  of  Herr  Siemens  consists  in  heating  and  then  suddenly 
cooling  the  ^ass  to  be  hardened  or  tempered. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANUBE. 

Many  years  of  experience  and  observation  have  satisfied  me 
that  the  spreading  of  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
letting  it  remain  there  for  some  weeks  or  even  months,  is  good 
practice,  and  especially  in  dealing  with  light  soiL  In  such 
soil,  if  the  manure  is  dug  in  deeply  in  the  autumn,  much  of 
its  virtue,  I  think,  is  waited  into  tiie  subsoil  before  the  roots 
of  the  summer  crops  can  appropriate  the  food ;  in  fact  I  think 
the  food  is  in  a  groat  measure  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  roots. 

I  have  frequentiy  tried  the  experiment  on  light  soil  of  digging 
in  a  portion  in  the  autumn  and  leaving  another  portion  covered 
with  manure  throughout  the  winter,  digging  it  in  in  the  spring, 
and  the  last-named  plan  has  invariably  proved  the  best  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  on  heavy  soil. 
With  light  old  garden  soil  I  am  so  far  convinced  that  Mr. 
Graves  is  right  that,  had  I  my  manure  to  purchase  and  digging 
to  pay  for,  I  should  spread  the  manure  on  the  surface  fully 
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six  week!  before  digging  the  ground,  and  should  then  eboose 
fine  weather  for  taming  it  in,  planting  the  orope  as  soon  as 
oonyenient  after  the  ground  was  dng.  I  should  then  expect 
the  roots  to  reach  and  appropriate  the  food,  mnoh  of  which, 
if  it  had  been  baried  three  months  preyioosly,  wonld,  I  shonld 
fear,  be  beyond  their  reach. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  oonolnsion  solely  by  the  teachings  of 
the  crope.  I  know  very  little  about  "science.'*  I  would 
rather  have  good  crope  with  bad  science  than  good  science 
with  bad  crops.— A  Plain  Qabdknxb. 


EUPETALUM. 

A  naUBB  of  this  plant  has  been  submitted  for  identifi- 
cation. It  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  to  be  an  Eupetalum, 
and  on  the  other  a  Be- 
gonia. It  is  no  doubt 
a  Begonia,  and  the 
same  that  is  figured 
and  described  in  vol. 
ni.  of  the  •*  Botanical 
Register."  It  is  equally 
an  Eupetalum,  for  Dr. 
Lindley  considered  it 
to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  separated 
from  the  Begonias  and 
to  rank  as  a  genus — 
hence  he  classed  it  as 
an  Eupetalum.  Eupe- 
talum punctatum— the 
only  species — and  Be- 
gonia petaloides  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  either 
name  may  be  applied 
to  the  pUmt. 

It  is  a  pretty  stove 
plant,  which  was  in- 
troduced from  Mexico 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 
It  has  rosy  pink  flowers 
which  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  cultivation. 
Very  recently  the  cul- 
ture of  tuberous-rooied 
Begonias  has  been  f  uUy 
treated  on  in  these  co- 
lumns, and  the  mode 
of  culture  there  de- 
tailed is  suitable  for 
the  plant  which  is  now 
figured. 


0AULIFL0WBR8 
AND  BROOOOLL 

No.  2. 

Ybgetablss  of  the 
very  first  importance 
are  these,  and  a  simple 
mode  of  producing  an 
'*  all-the-year- round" 
supply  of  them  was  de- 
scribed on  page  123. 
It  was  there  stated  as  of  the  first  importance  to  effect  a  junction 
of  Oaulifiowers  with  the  Broccolis  in  January,  and  another 
union  of  the  same  nature  in  June.  The  cycle  is  then  com- 
plete, provided  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  suoces- 
sionid  crops  coming  into  use  in  regular  order  and  at  the  right 
time. 

I  mentioned  that  the  supply  of  these  vegetables  had  been 
secured  by  relying  on  a  comparatively  few  varieties,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  by  that  that  only  those  varieties  should 
be  grown.  By  other  sorts  than  those  named  the  same  end  can 
be  attained  if  the  selection  is  carefully  made  and  one  is  assured 
that  the  varieties  are  true  to  name.  In  raising  a  supply  of 
Cauliflowers  it  is  well  not  to  change  the  sorts— or  the  seeds- 
men supplying  them — which  prove  their  usefulness  and  are 
ready  when  wanted.  A  gentleman  will  not  often  trouble  him- 
self or  his  gardener  as  to  the  mere  name  of  a  Cauliflower  pro- 
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vided  it  is  white,  sweet,  and  good,  and  not  too  large ;  but  to 
have  twenty  sorts  in  the  garden  and  none  on  the  table  is  an 
unpleasant  matter  to  explain  away.  I  like  to  grow  a  few 
other  varieties  than  those  which  I  depend  upon,  growing 
them  as  a  supplementary  or  experimental  crop,  taking  care 
to  have  sufficient  of  the  plain  useful  sorts  which  I  have 
proved  reliable  for  a  full  supply.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
if  these  sorts  were  ordered  from  another  seedsman  there  is 
no  certainty  that  they  would  come  as  expected.  Cauliflowers 
and  Broccolis  are  very  sportive,  and  they  have,  furthermore, 
no  fixed  and  standard  nomenclatuze«  but  every  grower  has 
good  stocks.  The  new  varieties  are  grown  and  seeded  with 
special  care,  and  may  generally  be  had  true  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  their  distinctness  is  lost  by  being 
jostled  in  the  crowd ;  they  lose  a  little  here  and  a  little  there 

untU  they  find  their 
level  and  habitation 
in  the  bags  of  Wil- 
cove  or  Knight's  Pro- 
teoking. 

Amongst  the  new 
sorts  that  I  have  grown 
I  have  found  Veitoh's 
Protecting  Broccoli  one 
of  the  best  of  the  early 
section.  Heads  of  this 
variety  will  form  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant  and 
there  apparently  re- 
main stationary  for 
weeks.  I  once  went 
into  a  garden  where 
the  gardener  was  be- 
wailing his  lack  of 
heads;  he  was,  as  he 
said,  "  in  a  mess," 
having  no  Broccoli. 
Yet  when  I  assisted 
him  to  tear  a  few  plants 
asunder  we  found  a 
"hidden treasure."  As 
a  late  sort  Lauder's 
Gkwhen  is  an  excellent 
variety,  so  also  is  Car- 
ter's Summer  BrocoolL 
For  midseason,  or  ra- 
ther late  sorts,  Sutton's 
Perfection  and  Cool- 
ing's Matchless  are  un- 
deniably good  varie- 
ties ;  but  I  find  that 
more  depends  on  the 
good  name  of  the  ven- 
dor than  on  the  names 
of  the  seeds. 

Broccolis  should  be 
grown  thinly  on  hard 
and  rather  poor  soil, 
and  in  a  very  exposed 
place.  It  depends  in 
culture  rather  than  by 
any  inherent  virtue  of 
a  given  kind  whether 
it  is  "hardy"  or  not. 
The  plants  may  be 
grown  hardy  or  grown 
tender  according  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  I  take  but 
very  little  notice  as  to  what  a  seedsman  says  about  this  or 
that  sort  being  "  hardy,"  knowing  that  the  hardihood  of  the 
plant  does  not  depend  on  him,  but  on  my  mode  of  culture. 
Men  fail  and  blame  the  seedsmen,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  grower  is  really  at  fault  by  having  ordered  either  a  wrong 
sort  or  grown  it  in  the  wrong  way.  I  sow  Snow's  Winter 
White  and  sorts  of  that  class  in  March,  the  general  crop  in 
April,  and  the  latest  sorts  as  late  as  June,  and  by  the  best 
selection  of  sites  I  can  choose  I  have  heads  of  Broccoli  as  lonft> 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  provide  a  regular  summer  and  autumn 
supply  of  Cauliflowers  than  a  winter  and  spring  supply  of 
Broccolis.  A  blank  must  always  occur  eariy  in  July  tmless  a 
litUe  seed  is  sown  under  glass  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
plants  are  prepared  in  warm  sheltered  positions.    It  is  only 
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hj  this  xneaDB  that  the  first  ipting-sown  crop  can  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  heelfl  of  the  crop  raifled  from  aeed  sown  in 
the  antnmn.  I  haye  often  found  the  adyantage  of  planting  a 
portion  of  the  antnmn-BOwn  plants  on  a  north  border,  and  so 
retarding  them  and  obtaining  a  natural  luooeeeion  from  two 
plantations  from  the  same  sowing.  I  have  frequently  found 
that  practice  to  be  very  Taluable,  and  in  fact  only  by  it  should 
I  have  prevented  the  blank  which  is  so  common — the  blank 
occurring  between  the  maturing  of  the  last  autumn  and  first 
spring-sown  crop  which  occurs  in  July.  By  retarding  some 
plants  now  and  sowing  also  some  seed  under  glass  the  blank 
may  be  averted,  and  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  any  other  means. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  a  natural  impediment  to  Cauliflower 
production.  I  have  occasionally  surmounted  the  difficulty  by 
adopting  the  trench  mode  of  culture,  not  only  growuig  the 
plants,  but  sowing  also  the  seed  in  trenches.  I  had  observed 
that  notwithstanding  all  I  could  do  in  watering  and  surface- 
mulching  that  the  plants  would  button  and  shrivel  away— I 
mean  those  which  had  been  transplanted— while  those  remain- 
ing crowded  in  the  seed  bed  and  receiving  no  attention  would 
5 reserve  their  freshness  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  cultural  efforts. 
Inming  the  fact  to  account  I  have  formed  trenches  similarly 
prepared  as  trenches  for  Celery,  and  in  these  have  sown  the 
seed  very  thinly,  subsequently  thinning  out  the  plants,  but 
not  to  distances  of  2  feet  to  produce  heads  a  foot  across,  but 
thinning  only  to  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  and  obtaining  small 
heads  3  inches  in  dinmeter.  Those  are  the  heads  coveted  on 
a  gentlcmau'H  table,  four  of  which  can  be  served  in  a  vege- 
table dUb.  HugA  Cauliflowers  I  hold  to  be  a  huge  mistake, 
invulving  a  wsste  of  space  and  manure— that  is,  when  they 
are  required  for  the  tsbies  of  the  educated  and  refined.  I 
have  never  failed  in  the  hottest  summers  to  produce  sweet 
serviceable  heads  by  sowing  thinly  and  growing  thickly  in 
highly  manured  trenches,  while  I  have  f idled  completely  by 
ihe  usual  mode  of  traQsplanticg. 

For  the  first  sowing  I  employ  Dwarf  Mammoth,  and  for 
luocessional  sowings  I  find  no  sort  superior  to  Walcheren, 
taking  care  to  have  a  large  supplemental  breadth  of  Yeiteh^s 
Autumn  Giant  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  transplanted  and 
grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  crop  of  Broccolis, 
only  planting  in  richer  soil.  This  sort  never  fails  by  drought. 
Thus  do  I  produce  a  full  supply  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
*'  all  the  year  round."— E.  Fish's  Pupil. 


OHBYSANTHEMUMd   AND    THEIB    CULTUBE— 
"EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES." 

Ko.  2. 

In  essaying  the  culture  of  Cbrysanthemnms  it  is  first  of  all 
becessary  to  consider  the  special  requirements  of  a  place  or 
owner.  If  large  blooms  are  the  primary  object  and  the  form 
of  the  plants  of  secondary  moment,  then  plants  on  single 
Items  receiving  but  little  stopping  must  be  grown.  These 
plants  for  intermixing  with  the  green  foliage  of  Camellias  in 
large  conservatories  are  very  effective.  AUhongh  the  blooms 
are  few  they  are  fine,  and  with  care  are  long-lasting— more  so, 
indeed,  than  are  smaller  and  more  closely  crowded  flowers. 

In  order  to  have  very  superior  blooms  the  plants  should  now 
be  established  in  small  pots  and  be  growing  sturdily  in  cool 
frames ;  yet  fine  flowers  may  be  produced  from  cuttings  inserted 
now,  which  is  the  ordinary  time  of  commencing  preparations 
for  the  supply  of  these  fine  autumnal  plants. 

But  aoy  sort  of  cuttings  will  not  do.  An  ezperieoced  grower 
knows  at  a  glance  which  cutting  to  select.  A  Bhort-jointed 
vigorous  sucker  springing  direct  from  the  soil  will,  witn  good 
culture,  retain  its  speoiaUy  robust  habit  throughout  the  season. 
Weakly  cuttings,  and  especially  shoots  springing  from  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  cannot  by  any  course  of  culture  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  cuttings  which  come  clear  from  the  soil  aud 
are  stout  and  strong  from  the  first  unfolding  of  their  foliage. 
After  choosing  the  best  cuttings  they  should  be  rooted  in  a 
cool  temperature,  having  all  the  light  they  can  poasibly  endure. 
Bather  than  be  shaded  densely,  to  pre7ent  flagging  they 
should  be  sprinkled — dewed  frequently,  and  by  no  means 
must  they  be  drawn-up  in  heat.  The  cuttings  are  best  potted 
singly,  and  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  60*  and  top  heat  of  50** 
wil  be  suitabld  to  a  cutting  of  medium  texture.  If  potted  in 
the  autumn  they  require  no  bottom  heat  at  all,  but  if  the 
striking  is  deferred  uatil  spring,  and  the  growth  is  succulent, 
the  cuttings  will  damp-off  unless  afforded  brisk  heat ;   they 


must,  therefore,  be  treated  according  to  their  condition  and 
other  circumstances  affecting  their  treatment. 

The  plants  must  be  shifted  as  required,  and  each  time  before 
the  pots  are  matted  with  roots.  That  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  equallv,  if  not  more  so,  is  keeping  the  soil  regu- 
larly and  continually  moist.  If  the  plants  in  their  early,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  stage,  are  permitted  to  receive  a  check  by  a 
neglect  of  potting  or  watering,  no  after-attention  can  atone 
for  the  injury  which  will  inevitably  follow,  however  skilful  and 
unremitting  such  attention  may  be.  To  prevent  injury  by 
drought  the  pots  should  be  partially  plung^  in  ashes  daring 
the  summer,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water  tank.  In 
hot  weather  the  ground  amougst  the  plants  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  and  the  plants  should  be  frequently  syringed, 
for  if  an  arid  atmosphere  is  permitted  to  surround  them  the 
foliage,  by  extreme  transpiration,  will  become  exhausted  and 
will  shrivel  and  fall.  Syringing  the  plants  occasionally  with 
clear  soot  water  is  of  great  advantage  both  in  fostering  their 
heidthy  growth  and  as  a  preventive  of  aphis  and  mildew. 
Chrysanthemums,  as  a  rule,  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  receive 
injury  by  an  irregular  and  insufficient  supply  of  water  to 
roots  and  foliage  during  the  sultry  days  of  summer.  They 
cannot  always  have  an  autumn  temperature,  but  they  may  be 
provided  with  an  autumn  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  which 
is  what  the  plants  delight  in. 

If  fine  blooms  are  the  primary  object,  the  autumn-struck 
plants  may  be  topped  once,  but  spriog-struek  plants  should 
not  be  stopped  at  all.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  shaiiely 
plants  are  required,  stopping  may  be  practised  as  olten  as  is 
necessary  with  the  largo-flowering  varieties  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  with  the  Pompons  until  July.  They  may  be 
trained  to  any  form  required,  and  must  not  be  broken  by  the 
wind.  A  site-*that  is  sheltered  but  not  shaded  should  be 
selected  for  their  summer  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  weU  established  in  their  blooming  pots 
they  must  have  liquid  manure  twice  a-week  until  the  blooms 
show  their  colours  (these  to  be  fine  must  be  thinned,  leaving 
the  best  bud  on  each  point).  Soot  and  cow-dung  water  is  good, 
varied  with  guano  water  at  half  an  ounce  per  gallon  strength, 
and  now  and  then  a  pinch  of  superphosphate  of  lime  sprinkled 
over  the  soil  and  washed  in  will  be  beneficial. 

The  soil  should  consist  of  one-half  of  free  loam,  one-third 
of  well-decayed  manure,  and  one-third  of  leaf  mould  in  Hue 
early  stages  of  growth ;  but  the  final  potting  material  should 
be  of  richer  loam,  substituting  manure  for  leaf  mould,  using 
sand  in  both  cases  as  needed.  An  admixture  of  crushed  bones 
or  oyster  shells  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Still  let  it 
be  remembered  that  those  who  have  many  duties  to  perform 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  produce  blooms  equal  to  those, 
who  make  Chrysanthemum  culture  a  speciality,  and  who 
devote  their  whole  energies  iu  perfectiog  their  work.  Pro- 
vided a  man  Is  able  and  does  his  best  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
be  judged  by  his  whole  work  and  not  by  a  section  of  it ;  in  a 
word,  It  is  to  him  that  should  be  applied  '*  extenuating  circum- 
stances." 

My  vittit  to  London  has  sharpened  me  up  and  taken  a  little 
conceit  out  of  me;  it  has  impelled  me,  however,  to  greater 
perseverance,  and  constrained  me  to  aid  ^iht>Ts  of  my  calling 
whose  travels  are  circumscribed  by  garden  Wttiis. — ^A  Couniby 

GAanKNKB. 


DWABFED  FBUIT  TBEES. 

Mb.  Shiblxt  Hibbbbd's  paper  on  fruit-culture  read  before 
the  Society  of  Aria  will  evoke  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism, 
and  as  I  think,  very  deservedly,  for  his  condemnation  of  dwarfed 
trees  is  too  wholeeale  to  be  trustworthy.  What  he  should 
have  condemned  is  the  misuse  of  dwarfing,  not  its  use*  I 
have  had  sixteen  years'  experience  in  growing  fruit  trees  in 
small  gardens  situated  on  the  borders  of  one  of  our  largest 
and  smokiest  manufacturing  towns.  When  I  commenced  fruit- 
growing I  had  little  or  no  experience ;  I  had  read  Mr.  Bivera's 
excellent  treatise  on  '*  Miniature  Fruit  Trees,'*  and  most  of 
Mr.  Errington's  articles  on  fruit-growing  which  appeared  in 
the  Cottage  Gardener.  From  my  subsequent  experience  I  am, 
I  feel  certain,  justified  in  saying  that  the  advice  given  by  both 
these  authorities  is  perfectly  sound,  and  may  be  followed  (if 
followed  properly)  Vr  ith  a  positive  certainty  of  success. 

I  began  with  a  fti<v  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  With  Peara 
I  succeeded  from  t:ie  very  first ;  with  Apples  I  failed  at  first, 
but  have  since  sue  .eeded  thoroughly;  with  Plums  I  have  been 
lois  snocesaful,  bus  last  year  my  trees  bore  well,  and  they  $m 
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now  fuller  of  promise  tfaftn  I  have  yet  seen  them,  and  if  the 
season  should  prove  favourable  I  believe  I  shall  have  most 
catiBfaetory  results*  to  report  later  on. 

The  trees  I  purchased  first  of  all  oame  from  a  small  local 
nursery.  They  were  badly-grown  pyramids ;  they  had  appa- 
rently been  transplanted  only  onoo  or  twice,  although  they 
were  several  years  old  (I  paid  Bs.  a-pieoe  for  them),  and  oon- 
sequently  bore  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth 
at  the  time  I  bought  them.  My  garden  w^  very  poor,  and  the 
check  to  the  Apple  trees  did  them  harm'  at  I  believe ;  the  Pears, 
however,  seemed  benefited  by  tbie  ohaa^,  as  in  two  years  they 
began  to  bear  and  have  gone  on  increasing  in  fruitfulness 
year  by  year. 

My  practice  from  the  first  was  to  summer-prune  with  finger 
and  thumb  all  the  side  shoots,  but  not  the  leader  or  the  end 
shoot  of  the  branches.  These  were  stopped  in  August,  and  in 
October  or  November  they  were  also  considerably  shortened. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  I  lifted  the  whole  of  the 
trees  and  replanted  them  carefully,  giving  to  each  some  fresh 
soil.  I  shortened  some  of  the  long  straggling  roots  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  very  little  root-pruning  was  necessary,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  roots  were  nice  fibres  dose  at  home.  The  growth 
the  following  year  was  not  excessive,  and  the  wood  produced 
wag  well  ripened ;  while  the  fruit  buds  increased  in  number 
and  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  was  borne,  more  Pears,  however,  than 
Apples,  and  very  few  Plums.  In  the  fourth  year  I  removed  to 
another  house,  and  as  my  tenancy  expired  in  September  I  was 
compelled  to  lift  my  trees  a  little  too  soon  (viz.,  about  Septem- 
ber 26th),  but  they  were  done  carefully,  promptly  replanted  in 
better  soil  and  well  mulched.  Only  one  of  them  suffered ;  that 
gave  no  signs  of  beariog  leaves  the  following  spring,  so  I 
wound  hay  bands  round  the  stem,  and  frequently  syringed  the 
head  and  stem  with  clean  water.  It  bore  no  leaves  at  all  the 
year  after  removal,  but  from  its  appearance  I  was  satisfied  it 
was  not  dead,  and  the  syringing  was  continued  at  intervals  till 
autumn.  The  following  spring  it  rewarded  my  exertions  by 
bursting  into  leaf,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  leafiess- 
nesB  for  the  whole  Of  a  year.  At  my  new  garden,  in  addition  to 
the  trees  I  have  referred  to,  I  planted  thirteen  more  Pears, 
purchased  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Gross.  These  were 
nice  well-trained  pyramids  when  they  came  into  my  hands, 
and  as  I  had  gained  some  experience  by  my  four  years* 
practice  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  them  in  better  form 
than  my  first  lot.  They  soon  came  into  bearing ;  they  are 
now  fine  handsome  trees,  studded  with  blossom  buds  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  yearly  produce  me  crops  of  handsome 
fruit. 

My  practice  has  been  to  lift  the  trees  every  two  or  three 
years  according  to  the  vigour  of  growth  in  the  preceding 
f  ummer.  Whenever  so  vigorous  as  to  necessitate  the  free  use 
of  the  knife  I  have  lifted  them,  and  always  with  the  result  of 
contracting  the  growth  and  causing  it  to  be  short-jointed 
and  well  ripened,  and  also  always  with  the  result  of  encou- 
rsging  the  development  of  fruit  spurs.  The  roots  I  but 
rarely  cut,  except. when  I  find  long  stragglers.  I  have  also 
regularly  followed  the  plan  of  summer-pinching.  My  trees  are 
all  in  perfect  health,  are  handsome,  and  fruitful  to  such  an 
extent  that  although  my  garden  is  a  small  one  (such  as  is 
usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  where  tne  freehold 
is  worth  £1000  per  acre),  I  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  the  use  of 
my  family  of  eight  persons  and  have  some  left  to  give  away  to 
my  friends.  Let  me  mention  that  on  Sunday  last  (Feb.  20th) 
I  was  able  to  place  op  my  table  seven  kinds  of  Apples  and  two 
kinds  of  Pears  all  home-grown.  My  stock  of  home-grown  fruit 
will  last  for  more  than  a  month  to  come.  As  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  I  can  strongly  recommend  amateurs  to  dis- 
regard Mr.  Hibberd's  strictures  on  the  system  of  dwarfing 
trees,  and  would  recommend  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
system  properly  carried  out. — Philahthis. 

P.S.— I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  I  have  now  in  my  gar- 
den over  sixty  pyramids,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
planted  only  two  or  three  years. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 
WiNTBB  is  generally  said  to  be  a  time  of  rest  for  plants,  and 
no  doubt  in  a  general  way  it  is  true ;  but  do  we  always  go 
about  the  right  plan  to  give  plants  in  pots  in  houses  their 
rest?  and  are  there  not  many  plants  which  would  be  better 
if  they  were  always  kept  in  a  growing  state  7  We  may  in  a 
rough  way  divide  plants  into  deciduous  (those  which  naturally 
cast  their  leaves),  andthoic  which  retain  their  foliage,  ai  ever* 


green  shrubs  and  most  half-hardy  perennials.  Nearly  all  the 
denizens  of  our  stoves  retain  their  leaves,  and  are  better  for 
doing  so.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Whether  it  is  wise 
to  keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  so  dry  as  is  the  custom  in 
so  many  places,  while  the  temperature  of  the  house  even  at 
nights  is  maintained  at  from  55*^  to  60*,  and  in  many  caseg 
higher? 

All  deciduous  hardy  plants  in  their  natural  state  have  thdr 
roots  more  moist  in  winter  time  when  in  a  state  of  rest  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  circulation  of 
sap  is  ever  perfectly  checked  except  in  the  severest  weather. 
If  fruit  trees  are  pruned  early,  and  the  shoots  left  on  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  there  will  soon  be  a  marked  difference 
between  the  plumpness  of  the  buds  and  bark  of  those  left  on 
the  trees  and  those  that  are  cut  off.  No  doubt  some  evapora- 
tion may  take  place  through  the  cut,  but  the  greatest  part 
would  take  place  through  the  bark.  Now,  in  nature  the  buds 
and  bsrk  of  deciduous  hardy  trees,  such  ss  Apples  and  Pears, 
Plums,  Ae,,  must  be  kept  plump  by  the  action  of  the  circu- 
lation of  sap.  There  is  not  warmth  enough  or  light  enough 
perhaps  to  cause  growth,  but  there  must  be  a  certain  supply  of 
sap  to  compensate  evaporation.  In  fact,  if  we  watch  the  buds 
of  some  of  our  earlier  shrubs,  sueh  as  Lilacs  and  Bibes  and 
some  of  the  Honeysuckles,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant, though  it  may  be  a  slow  change,  taking  place  in  the 
terminal  buds  all  through  the  winter.  Just  as  moisture,  and 
heat,  and  light  are  the  three  requisites  for  the  germination 
and  growth  of  seed,  so  it  is  true  with  regard  to  all  growth, 
unless  we  except  some  of  the  lower  types  of  fungus,  which  can 
grow  without  light,  or  plants  unnaturally  forced  in  heat,  like 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  &q.  So  long  as  the  roots  of  deciduous 
plants  are  kept  moist  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient  of  heai 
and  light  even  in  winter  to  maintain  a  certain  amoxmt  of 
circulation. 

I  cannot  think  we  act  wisely,  then,  in  stoves,  where  more 
heat  is  kept  up,  to  keep  the  soil  in  pots  dust-dry.  Of  course 
many  persons  will  say.  Plants  must  have  their  rest,  and  we 
produce  artificial  rest  by  withholding  water.  I  do  not  want  to 
dogmatise  or  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  because  there  are 
such  diversities  of  plants  grown  in  our  stoves  that  they  must 
necessarily  require  different  treatment,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  system  of  resting  plants  is  overdone.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  Allamanda  Hendersonii  constantly  grow- 
ing, blooming  from  May  to  December,  and  the  young  growth 
for  next  year  forming  before  the  blooms  were  off.  Stephanotis 
fioribunda  again,  and  many  other  plants,  may  be  constantly 
kept  growing. 

No  doubt  large  plants  that  are  overpotted  will  not  require 
so  much  water  as  plants  in  smaller  pots.  Still  more,  too, 
depends  upon  the  night  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is 
low  (and  it  is  very  wise  as  a  rule  during  winter  to  keep  the 
night  temp<Brature  as  low  as  plants  will  bear),  then  less  water 
will  be  required.  Many  omsmental-folisged  plants  however, 
as  Crotons  and  Dracssnas,  are  permanently  injured  and  the 
foliage  lost  by  not  giving  moisture  enough. 

What  few  deciduous  plants  there  are  in  stoves  may  be  kept 
much  drier,  and,  of  course,  all  bulbs  that  are  accustomed  to 
lose  all  their  folisge ;  but  a  mistake  is  often  made  with  many 
greenhouse  bulbs,  such  as  Agapanthus,  Yallota  purpurea, 
Liliums,  <feo.,  of  withholding  all  moisture  during  winter.  Then, 
again,  to  turn  from  stove  plants  to  greenhouse  and  bedding 
plants,  here  my  experience  every  year  more  and  more  eonfirma 
my  first  impressions.  If  you  want  to  keep  healthy  Verbenas 
or  Agcratums,  Calceolarias  or  Geraniums,  you  must  keep  them 
growing.  Of  course  they  do  not  all  require  the  same  degree 
of  heat  or  moisture.  Calceolarias,  for  instance,  so  long  as  they 
have  moisture  enough  require  but  little  heat,  but  nothing  is 
so  fatal  as  to  keep  Calceolarias  dust-dry  at  the  root.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  an  inexperienced  gardener  at  a  country  parsonage 
very  mn<£  astonished,  when  he  told  me  his  Calceolarias  would 
damp-off  however  dry  he  kept  them,  at  my  calling  for  a  tub 
of  water  and  putting  all  his  plants  overhead  in  it.  Yer- 
benas,  again,  as  a  rule  are  kept  far  too  dry,  and  Ageratums 
too  cold.  And  that  much-enduring  plant,  our  old  friend  the 
zonid  Geranium,  what  a  variety  of  treatment  and  suffering  he 
has  to  go  through—- either  with  roots  dust-dry  in  small  pots 
on  dusty  shelves  near  thereof,  or  delegated  to iDold  frames  with 
all  the  leaves  picked  off,  and  nothing  larger  than  a  shilling 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
cdd-fiame  treatment  may  be  a  case  of  necessity ;  but  how 
often  I  am  told  they  must  not  be  kept  growing  during  the 
winter  lor  fear  of  the  growth  being  premature,  or  of  their 
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beginning  to  flower  too  Boon,  or  of  their  being  made  too  tender. 
And  then  with  regard  to  the  poor  anfortnnatei  with  dry  roots 
and  flagging  leaves  on  shelyes ;  they  are  not  watered  became 
I  am  told  bedding  plants  do  not  want  water  in  winter,  it 
would  nndnly  exeite  them. 

I  have  now  for  several  years  carefully  tested  the  fact  whether 
plants  kept  growing  all  the  winter  and  pat  out  in  May  in  full 
bloom,  laist  any  less  time  in  bloom  than  those  which  have 
their  growth  and  then  their  blooms  to  make.  I  have  kept 
Geraninms  in  bloom  on  shelves  in  a  stove  all  winter,  and 
found  they  bloomed  jast  as  freely  in  the  summer ;  and  oertainly 
I  have  always  fomid  the  beds  of  Geraniums  which  were  in 
follest  bloom  when  I  pnt  them  out  first  filled  the  beds  with 
growth  and  bloomed  best  afterwards,  and  will  last  in  bloom 
quite  as  long  as  those  that  come  into  bloom  later.  In  fact,  at 
taking-np  time,  except  that  the  plants  may  be  bigger,  there 
will  be  no  difference  as  to  the  nnmber  of  blooms.  Of  conzse, 
a  zonal  Pelargonium  is  an  exceptionally  free-blooming  plant, 
and  (so  long  as  it  grows  well),  provided  it  does  not  overgrow, 
it  will  continue  to  bloom. 

It  is  not  equally  true  of  Lobelias  or  Verbenas  that  if  put 
out  in  full  bloom  they  will  continue  to  bloom  the  whole  season. 
Still  it  is  equally  true  that  they  do  not  require  much  rest  in 
winter.  Verbenas  should  be  kept  growing,  but  the  growths 
should  be  pinched  back  so  as  to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Lo- 
belias, again,  want  the  flowering  shoots  pinching  out ;  but  the 
great  advantage  of  a  tolerably  warm  treatment  of  these  plants 
during  the  winter  is  that  it  enables  persons  in  spring  to  make 
much  larger  and  better  plants.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  it  is 
not  everybody  who  has  the  means  to  give  bedding  plants  this 
treatment,  and  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  so  on. 
Better  go  back  to  good  old  perennials  and  mixed  border  plants 
that  gave  one  no  trouble  except  ^ying-up,  or  dividing  the 
roots,  or  digging  over  the  beds,  <fec.  Well,  if  bedding-out  is 
worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  good  taste  of  the  public  will  not  long  stand  the  geometrical 
arrangement  of  mere  ornamental  foliage  in  flat  formal  patterns 
and  beds. 

If  a  garden  can  be  made  gay  from  June  to  November  with 
a  proper  selection  of  flowering  plants,  and  if  care  is  taken  by 
means  of  Alpine  plants,  and  bulbs,  and  other  spring  flowers  to 
make  the  garden  bright  in  the  spring  months  by  hardier  plants, 
I  am  oonfldent  that  the  best  strain  of  bedding  plants  will  still 
retain  their  asoendaney,  and  that  the  proper  winter  manage- 
ment of  them  will  still  be  of  great  importance.  I  know  in 
many  cases  they  are  kept  oold  and  neglected  on  the  makeehif  t 
principle,  when  vineries  might  be  ntiUsed  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  Vines.  And  are  not,  egein,  gardeners  plaoed  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  their  vines  ?  Whv  should  it  be 
thought  the  one  thing  requisite  in  gardening  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  bunch  of  Qrapes  at  table  all  the  year  round  f  And  are 
they  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense  they  give  ?  I  know  it 
is  a  bold  thing  to  say  anything  against  Orapee  and  Vines,  but 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  often  think  they  are  the  worst 
things  a  lover  of  flowers  has  to  contend  with.  You  may  in 
happy  Bngland  see  miles  upon  miles  of  houses  given  up  to 
nothing  but  Vines.  *'  Sacred  to  the  Boots  "  is  written  on  the 
borders ;  <'  Sacred  to  the  Leaves,  and  Stenu,  and  Fruit  '*  is 
scored  up  in  the  house.  And  if  one  ventures  to  suggest  that 
the  houses  might  be  utilised  for  plants  as  well — '*  Oh,  no !  *' 
one  is  assured ;  "  the  two  things  are  quite  incompatible." 
Partridge  is  a  good  thing,  but  one  even  tires  of  toi^owrt  per^ 
drix ;  and  I  should  myself  get  heartily  tired  if  I  always  saw 
a  bunch  of  Grapes  at  table.  I  am  afraid,  however,  this  is  a 
digression  which  will  call  down  the  righteous  wrath  of  many  a 
Vine-grower.  In  speaking  of  the  winter  management  of  plants 
in  houses  I  wish  I  could  see  a  little  more  use  made  of  vineries, 
and  that  there  was  not  such  a  tendency  to  give  artificial  rest 
Yfj  means  often  injurious  to  the  plants. 

These  remarks  are,  I  fear,  somewhat  discursive  and  hastily 
written,  but  they  will  answer  their  object  if  I  induce  some  of 
your  correspondents  to  still  further  ventilate  the  subject  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  What  I  maintain  is, 
that  many  stove  plants  are  kept  needlessly  dry  at  the  roots 
with  too  high  a  night  temperature ;  that  many  of  our  green- 
house plants  are  kept,  on  the  other  hand,  too  cold ;  while  our 
bedding  plants  are  crippled  and  suffer  during  all  the  summer,  or 
at  all  events  till  they  have  their  roots  and  fresh  growth  estab- 
lished, because  they  were  starved  and  neglected  during  winter. 
The  objeet  seems  to  me  more  just  to  try  and  keep  life  going,  not 
to  keep  it  vigorous  and  healtl^ ;  and  I  feel  sure  with  our  present 
improvements  in  oui  means  of  heating,  light,  and  venUla^n, 


there  is  no  reason  why  plants  should  be  an  eyesore  during 
winter  rather  than  a  pleasure.— C.  P.  Piioh. 


B-ABLY  WBITBBS  ON  ENGLISH  GABDENING. 

No.  10. 
BEY.  8AMT7EL  aiLBEBT. 

Eably  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  gentry  of  England 
began  to  write  on  its  gardening.  Dr.  Beale,  Evelyn,  and  Shr 
William  Temple  are  instances,  and  the  gentleman  I  am  about 
noticing  was  one  of  the  number.  Of  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  Samuel  Gilbert  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  par- 
ticulars.  That  he  was  Bector  of  Quatt  in  Shropshure,  and 
Chaplain  to  Lady  Jane  Gerard,  Baroness  Bromley,  is  stated 
on  the  title-page  of  his  UtUe  volume  entitled  **  Fons  SaniUtis, 
or  the  Healing  Spring  at  Willowbridge  in  Staffordshire."  This 


Fig.  4L— Ber.  Ssmoel  OfflMrt. 

was  published  in  1676.  It  was  printed  for  the  author,  which 
sustains  the  statement  in  Harwood*a  edition  of  Edswiok's 
"Antiquities  of  Staffordshire,"  that  Gilbert  was  a  physician, 
and  th^  book  might  be  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
patients.  The  derical  and  medical  professions  were  then  and 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  frequently  and  usefully 
combined.  If  they  had  not  been  so  combined  collages  distant 
from  a  town  must  have  been  almost  excluded  from  a  doctor's 
assistance.  He  glances  at  this  in  his  «  Fons  SaniUtis."  At 
the  end  of  eaoh  list  of  eases  cured  by  the  Willowbridge  water 
verses  are  inserted  in  which  he  especially  warns  against  those 
unskilled  practitioners 

**Tb«ft  SMtk  moit  honey-bMUng  words  to  pleMt  you. 
Who  of  yoor  mon^  not  your  pain  will  mwo  yon." 

His  verses  are  distributed  through  all  his  works,  and  those  in 
Bea*s  *'  Flora"  seem  to  be  from  his  pen,  but  are  only  one  eri- 
dence  among  many  tiiat  he  was  entitled  to  the  designation 
engraved  beneath  his  portrait  —  *<  Pliilomusus,"  a  Lover  of 
Learning. 

He  dates  his  "FlorisVs  Vade-Mecum"  "at  his  house  in 
Einlet  parish,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire."  This  was  in 
1688,  and  his  father-in-law  John  Bea  had  been  residing  with 
him;  for  Bea  dated  his  "Flora,  Ccsres,  and  Pomona"  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  in  1676,  adding, "  It  is  a  rural  desert 
where  it  was  my  unhappLaess  to  plant  my  stock." 

Mr.  Bea  died  in  the  November  of  1681,  and  his  will  states 
that  he  lived  in  a  tenement  at  Einlet,  rented  from  one  OldnaU. 
Bea  devised  this  to  his  daughter  Minerva,  wife  of  Samuel 
Gilbert,  with  remainder  to  her  issue,  who  Bea  describes  as 
his  grandchildren.  There  was  one  grandson,  Arden  Gilbert, 
and  four  or  five  grand-daughters,  and  among  these  he  left  the 
profits  arising  from  landehe  leased  from  John  Woolriche,  Esq. 
To  his  friend  Thomas  Bray  of  Woroeeter  he  devised  such  oX 
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his  pUnti  aad  floweri  is  poti  M  might  be  ftppro? ed  by  the 
aboTe-named  Mmerva,  bat  to  leave  raffioient  of  eaeh  kind  to 
keep  up  the  stock.  Tp  Thomas  Taeeell  of  Wyohe  he  be- 
queathed hii  Tnlipg.  Of  these  Mr.  Gilbert  obserres,  **  Mr. 
Bea  had  the  largeet  eolleotion  of  any  man  in  Bngland,  some 
of  whioh  I  lost  by  being  beyond  sea  at  his  death." 

Bea  planned  the  gardens  of  Gerards  Bromley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bromley,  a  title  now  extinet,  and  in  the  dedication  to 
the  yonng  lord  of  his  *' Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona"  he  says, 
**  A  little  time  may  possibly  produce  such  a  garden  as  Gerards 
Bromley,  when  you  shall  be  pleased  to  accomplish  what  was 
there  began  by  your  noble  father." 

The  pnblieation  entitling  Mr.  Gilbert  to  a  notice  in  these 
pages  is  <*  The  Florist's  Yade-Mecnm."  This  was  pnbUshed 
in  1683^  and  other  editions  unaltered,  though  said  to  be  **  en- 
larged," in  1698  and  1702.  Bound  with  it,  and  mentioned  on 
the  title  page,  Is  "  The  Gardeners'  Almanack  for  five  years, 
1688-1687.  With  monthly  directions  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  either  kitchen  or  flower  garden  for  ever."  The  monthly 
calendars  have  specifled  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  influencing 
the  days,  because  ac  that  time  gardeners  were  guided  by  such 
directions  as  this  whioh  he  announces :  *'  If  you  prune  your 
Vines  the  moon  in  full,  and  posited  in  Taurus,  Leo,  Scorpio, 
or  Sagittary,  neither  worms  nor  birds  will  infest  your  Grapes." 
Yet  it  is  a  good  directory  in  floriculture.  Appended  to  it  is  a 
"  Q^atise  of  Auxioulas,"  of  which  he  and  others  were  great 
patrons,  as  is  told  in  this  paragraph  of  its  introduction: 
*<  Peter  Sgerton  of  Boughton  near  Chester,  Esquire :  I  cannot 
but  let  erery  lover  of  flowers  know  his  removed  abode,  to  his 
estate  at  the  Hall  of  Shaw,  near  Manchester  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  will  keep  up  (and  increase  as  new  faces  appear)  his 
choice  collection  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  last  April  I  waited 
on  him,  before  he  removed  from  Boughton,  and  there  found 
many  Auiiculas's,  that  were  not  mentioned  in  this  Compen- 
dium, and  also  three  or  four  that  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
Pallace  Garden  at  Worcester,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Newton, 
gentleman  to  my  very  good  lord,  the  Bight  Beverend  Father 
in  Qodf  James  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  8o  that  from  Mr. 
Egerton's  collection,  who  was  the  beet  florist  in  Cheshire,  and 
hath  the  same  pre-eminence  in  Lsooashire,  and  Mr.  Newton, 
who  may  challenge  the  same  for  skill  in  Worcestershire,  and 
myself  in  Shropshire,  and  consequently  from  the  choicest 
ooUectionB  in  these  nations,  I  desire  yon  accept  the  ensuing 
catalogue  of  the  best  single  striped^  double,  and  doable  striped 
Auricula's." 

Of  the  date  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  death  I  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  his  will.  Letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  the  estate  of  a  Samuel  Gilbert  in  March,  1692, 
but  I  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Florist's  Yade-Meoum." 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIBTT. 

FSBBUABT  SKlTH. 

Tei  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  FeUows  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Sodety  was  held  m  the  Council  Boom,  South 
Kensington,  last  Thursday,  under  the  presidency  in  the  first 
instance  of  Lord  Alfred  Cnurohill,  and  subsequently  of  Lord 
Aberdare,  President  of  the  Society.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  reconsider  the  privileoes  of  the  Fellows  for  the  year 
1876,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hardoastle,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Freake,  Dr.  Pinches,  Mr.  Grote,  and  the  Hon.  B.  W.  Chetwynd, 
having  been  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  10th  inst.  to  confer 
with  me  Council  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  result  of 
the  oonferenoe  between  the  CounoH  and  the  Committee  was  the 
compilation  of  an  ''Amended  Summary  of  the  Privileges  of 
Fellows  for  the  year  1876."  The  Summary,  copies  of  which 
were  circulated  in  ttie  room,  was  as  follows  :^ 

•(  Ambiidbd  Sdmxabt  ot  tbb  Pbivilbobb  op  Fkllowb  fob  tub  Tbab 
1876.  AdmlMion  fee,  two  gnineM.  A.  Two-Chiinea  Fellowship.— ZMth. 
tvo-goine*  Fellow  is  entitled  to  one  non-tzanBlezmble  tleket,  giving  edmiBBlon 
to  its  owner  on  lUl  oocealonB,  with  liberty  to  introdoee  pereonaUy  two  friendi, 
ezeept  to  fdtee,  oonvereacionl,  and  flower  thowB;  and  on  rcMrred  oeeeeions.* 
B.  Fonr-Qwimea  FeUomhip.—'EMth  foor-gQinea  FeUow  is  entitled  to  two 
tnuujfereUe  tiekete,  admitting  the  beaver  on  all  oeeaaione,  with  libertj  to 
intiodaoe  pereonaUy  foor  friends,  except  to  fetee,  oonTersazionl,  and  flower 
shows,  and  on  xeserred  oooasions.  0.  Six-Quinea  Family  Ticket— Tmo- 
gninea  and  fonr-gidnea  FeDows,  by  raising  their  snbscriptions  to  slz  guineas, 
will  be  entitled  to  zeoeive,  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  fonr-gninea  Fellows, 
one  extra  tnuasf eratde  tleket,  giving  admlsslnn  to  the  bearer  on  all  oocasions ; 
•ad,  exoept  to  fetes,  eonversasloni,  flower  shows,  and  reserved  oeeasions,  to 
the  whole  of  the  owner's  family  resident  in  his  house,  ineladlng  neceasair 
attendants  not  erreaeding  two.   On  promeDsde  days  nnrses  will  not  be  aa- 

*  The  Connoil  reservelpower  on  f oar  oooasions  annually  to  have  reoentions, 
at  whioh  none  bat  Fellow^end  bearers  of  their  transferable  tickets  shsu  have 
a  rlght.fo  be  vresent  wllheat  special  tniitatiOB. 


mitted,and  ehUdrsn  under  twelve  years  of  aire  most  be  aseeiqpaaied  Ixr  their 
parents  or  grown-np  member  ci  the  family.  D.  ^iwUjt-Quinea  lAfe  FeVUMe 
to  have  the  same  privileges  as  two-goinea  Fdlows ;  and  Fort^'Oytinea  IAS* 
FeXVme  to  have  the  same  privilegee  ss  foor-goinea  Fellovrs.  £.  Tvaeniji' 
GnkVMa  Life  FeUoWf  by  paying  two  gatneas  annnally,  may  obtain  the  privi- 
leges of  fonr-goinea  Fellows.  F.  The  privileses  of  holders  of  teD-gaieea  tiekete 
remain  unaltered.    O.  To  all  elaseee  of  FeUows  the  following  privileges: 

I.  To  pordhase  for  members  of  his  or  her  own  hoasehold,  at  the  prloe  of 
JBl  It.  eaeb,  non-transferable  tiekete,  which  entitle  the  nominee  to  all  the 
privileges  of  personal  admission  that  Fellows  theoiselyes  possess,  ezeept  that 
of  admission  on  speeially  reserved  occasions.*  fi.  Toparohase,for411<.  eacdi, 
books  containing  twenty-one  orders  of  admissi<m  to  the  promenades  (for 
admission  to  which  no  money  shall  be  taken  a*:  the  gatee).  8.  To  porahase, 
for  £\  Is.  each,  books  oonteining  forty-two  orders  of  adniiBslon  on  all  days, 
except,  shows,  f^tes,  conversasloni,  promenades,  and  specially  reserved  ooca- 
sions.* 4.  To  admit,  by  personal  introduction,  friends  to  the  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington  on  Sundays.  6.  To  admit  friends  dally  (Sundays  excepted) 
1^  written  order  to  the  (hardens  at  Ohiswiok.  ■  6.  To  purchase,  previous  to 
the  day  of  eaoh  show,  tickets  at  reduced  prices.  7.  To  obtain,  upon  applica- 
tion, such  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings  as  th^  Society  may  have  in  snffloieBt 
numbers  to  meet  the  FeJlows'  applications.  8.  To  purchase  the  flowers, 
fruit,  ftc,  grown  at  Ohiswick,  which  may  not  be  required  by  the  OonncU  for 
sdentifle  purposes.  0.  To  receive,  on  application  in  writing,  a  copy  of  the 
nublicatlons  of  the  Society.     10.  To  Tote  at  all  meetings  of  the  SoeietT. 

II.  To  glTO  notice  in  writing  of  behsg  relieved  from  the  yearly  pay  mente  while 
resident  abroad.  18.  To  free  admission  to  the  reading  room  and  Undlsy 
Utairaiy.  Non-transferable  tickets  at  10s.  6d.  per  ammm,  admlttJiig  to  aU 
shows,  scientific  meetings,  and  lectures  of  the  Society  (but  not  to  nremenades 
nor  on  reserved  occasions),  and  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  on  week  dsys,  wUI 
be  issued  to  bond  fde  gardeners  recommended  by  two  FeUows.  All  former 
FeUows  of  the  Society  who  have  withdrawn  therefirom,  and  who  shaU  have 
paid  allsubscriptionB  due  from  them  to  it,  wiU  not  be  required  to  pay  a  fresh 
entranoe  fee  if  they  shaU  be  re-eleeted  hi  the  year  1876.'* 

The  meeting,  whioh  was  not  very  largely  attended,  differed 
as  regarded  the  conduct  of  its  proceedines  from,  it  may  be  said, 
all  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  held  during  the  past  three 
years,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  ahnost  complete  absence  of  the 
contentious  spirit  which  has  InYsriably  pervaded  the  discnssions 
at  the  meetings  held  in  the  time  indicated.  Both  at  the  Gouooil 
table  and  in  the  body  of  the  room  an  anzions  desire  for  har- 
monious action  was  manifested,  which  resulted,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  members  of  Council  present  were,  besides  Lord  Aberdare 
and  Lord  Alfred  GhurohiJi,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Golonel  B.  Trevor  Clarke;  Mr.  Henry  Webb  fmasurer);  Dr. 
Hogg,  F.L,S^Seoretary);  Dr. Denn£;  Mr.  W. B.  Eellook,  F.L.S. ; 
MrrBobert  Warner,  F.L.S. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Haughton,  and  Mr.  F. 
Campion.  Amongst  the  general  body  of  Fellows  present  were 
Sir  Henry  Thring,  C.B. ;  Dr.  Phichea,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hardoastle,  Mr. 
Godson,  sen.,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson ;  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring,  C.B.;  Mr.  H.  Liggins,  Mr.  S.  Hibberd,  Dr.  Masters, 
Sir  Peter  Pole,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Biohard  Bedgrave,  to. 

The  Chazbkah  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill),  in  openhig  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  that  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President 
of  the  Society.  Lord  Aberdare,  he  had  been  requested  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Council  to  tsdce  the  chair  until  such  time  as 
the  President  should  arrive.  The  amended  summary  of  the 
privileges  of  Fellows  for  the  yesr  1876  was  circulated  in  the 
room,  and  he  presumed  that  each  Fellow  was  supplied  with  a 
copy.  He  might  remark  that  Lord  Aberdare  was  most  snzious 
to  address  the  meeting  on  the  smended  rules,  as  the  subject  wss 
one  in  which  he  took  the  liveliest  interest,  and  his  Lordship 
hoped  to  be  present  before  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  dose 
[hear,  hear] .  The  previous  policy  of  the  Council  had  been 
oharaoteiised  as  a  poucy  of  reaction,  but  their  present  policy, 
illustrated  by  the  proposals  involved  in  the  amended  summary 
of  privileges,  was  one  of  concession,  for  it  was  felt  by  them  that 
by  treating  the  FeUows  liberally  the  Sode^  would  be  more 
likely  to  ootain  their  support,  and  thus  insure  for  it  a  career 
more  prosperous  than  its  past  one  had  been.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  a  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  harmony 
amongst  the  Fellows  [cheers],  because  the  income  of  the 
Socie^  had  been  diminishing  for  several  years  past.  Under 
ordinary  oiroumstanoes  the  rent  of  the  gardens  should  have 
been  paid  this  year ;  but  the  fact  was  the  Council  bad  not  the 
means  of  discbar^g  the  rent,  and  accordingly  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners had  given  them  tluee  years  more  of  grace  in  order 
that  the  Society  might  be  enabled,  by  means  of  certain  altera- 
tions, to  raise  their  annual  income  to  iglO,000.  Their  income 
was  little  more  than  dSTOOO,  end  up  to  the  present  time  this  year 
they  had  only  received  J93000 ;  but  of  course  the  year  was  yet 
young.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  were  now  bemg 
uberaily  treated  would  come  forward  and  aid  the  Society  with 
their  subsoriptionB  [hear,  hear]}  and  that  the  plan  now  proposed 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  very  larflc  addition  indeed 
of  numbers  to  the  Society,  and  consequently  a  proportionate 
increase  of  funds  [hear,  hear].  The  Societv's  trade  debts  were 
heaw,  but  if  the  proposals  now  submitted  by  the  Council  to 
the  Fellows  were  received  by  the  latter  in  a  generous  spirit 
and  loyally  supported  by  them,  the  Society  would  be  able  to 
borrow  money  sufficient  to  dlBcharge  those  debts,  and  to  place 
it  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  occupied  hitherto 
[applause!.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  if  they  failed 
at  the  end  of  three  years  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Society  to 
iSlQiOOO  annuaUy  the  Society  ooold  not  exist  aiiy  longw,  and 
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the  Gonnoil  oerUlnly  would  not  be  Jnitifled  in  inonrriog  ex- 

EeneeB  they  Bhonld  not  be  able  to  meet  Fhear,  hearl .  He  should 
ke  to  refer  for  one  moment  to  the  prnrilege  lettered  Q  in  the 
amended  summary  of  privileges^  It  reads  thus : — "  Siz-gninea 
family  ticket.— Two-gmnea  and  fonr-gninea  Fellows  by  raising 
their  subscriptions  to  six  guineas  will  be  entitled  to  reoeiye,  in 
addition  to  the  priyileges  of  four-guinea  Fellows,  one  extra 
transferable  ticket,  giying  admission  to  the  bearer  on  all  occa- 
sions; and,  except  to  fStes.  conversazioDi,  flower  shows,  and 
reserved  occasions,  to  the  wnole  of  the  owner's  family  resident 
in  his  bouse,  inokiding  necessary  attendants  not  exceeding  two.'* 
Now,  he  confidently  submitted  to  the  Fellows  that  that  rule, 
besides  being  a  conservation  of  old  privileffes,  made  an  addition 
of  new  ones  which  he  doubted  not  the  Fellows  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  [hear,  hear].  Turning  to  the  condition  to  which  the 
Society  had  been  brought,  the  noble  lord  said  if  he  were  aeked 
why  it  was  that  the  Society  hsd  not  risen  to  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, he  should  answer  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
schisms  and  the  dissensions  which  had  for  some  years  racked 
the  Society  and  placed  it  in  a  most  unfortunate  position  [oriM 
of  "  hear  "] .  And  now,  when  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  better 
state  of  things,  he  confidently  asked,  and  ne  lelt  his  appeal 
would  not  be  in  vain,  that  at  this  critical -juncture  in  the  lite  of 
their  Society  there  should  be  unanimity  amongst  the  members 
[cheers].  They  had  before  them  the  munificent  offer  of  Mr. 
Freake  to  lend  a  large  sum  of  money  to  extricate  the  Sodety 
from  its  difflouliies;  but  he  would  remind  the  Fellows  that 
even  that  moDiflcent  act  would  not  of  itself  have  the  desired 
effect  unless  the  members  of  the  Society  were  unanimous  in 
their  action  [hear,  hear].  That  fact  he  felt  he  could  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  tbe  minds  of  the  Fellows;  but  he  was 
folly  asBurea  that  at  each  a  time — with  interests  dear  to  them 
all  at  stake— with  the  fair  chance  of  bringing  round  the  Society 
to  that  position  of  independence  and  usefulness  which  in  this 

Seat  community  it  ought  to  occupy,  with  the  fact  before  them 
at  they  had  been  met  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  that  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Oommia- 
sioners  they  had  obtained  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  time  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  gardens,  the  Fellows,  sinking  all  minor  differ- 
ences, would  work  eamestlv  and  well  for  the  attainment  of  that 
desideratum  which  could  alone  save  the  Sooiety— the  raising  of 
its  income  to  £10,000  a-year  [cheers].  After  all  that  would  not 
be  so  di£Eicalt  of  accomplishment  if  only  the  Fellows  gave  a  loyal 
and  a  pereistent  supfiort  to  the  Council,  who  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  about  a  prospmus  condition  of  the 
Society  [applause].  In  oonclusion  of  his  remarks  the  noble 
lord  observed  that  for  Fellows  in  or  joining  l^e  Sooiety  there 
was  no  personal  responsibilify  beyond  that  of  their  yearly  sub- 
scriptions [cheers]. 

Mr.  Ajjrbd  Smx.— I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  the  great  thing 
for  us  to  do  on  the  present  oooasion  is  to  settle  the  question  of 
tbe  reception  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  [cries  of 
"no,no^]. 

A  FxiiLow. — Ob,  that  has  been  done  [hear,  hear]. 

The  CHAiBMAir  (Lord  Alfred  OhurohiU).--I  may  say  the  report 
of  the  Council  was  aooepted  bv  the  Fellows  at  the  last  meeting; 
and  alter  that  was  done  Lora  Aberdare  rose  and  said  to  the 
meetinff,  "  If  you  like  to  wpoint  a  committee  to  oonfer  with  the 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  for  tlie 
year  1876^  this  is  the  time  to  do  it;"  and  this  amended  summary 
of  the  privileges  is  the  result  of  the  oonferenoe  which  has  tak»n 
place  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  A.  Skm.— I  thought  it  was  prior  to  that  Lord  Aberdare 
made  that  statement. 

The  Ckaibxan  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill).— Not  at  all;  it  was 
exactly  as  I  have  told  you. 

Dr.  PnroHXs  observed  that  he  had  so  often  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Society,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion  when  he  had  the 
almost  previously  unknown  happiness  of  not  being  in  opposition 
[cheers  and  laughter].  Briefly  ne  would  say  that  it  might  pro- 
bably be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Fellows  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  last  December,  after  a  very  long  and  important 
discnssion,  he  had  felt  it  his  du^  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
propositions  which  were  then  submitted  by  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  his 
amendment  being  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  should  be  asked 
to  reconsider  the  regulations  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Sooiety  for  the  year  1876.  Ana  in  doing  that  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  putting 
forth  the  revised  code  of  privileges,  did  not  submit  them  to  the 
Fellows  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  upon  them  [hear, 
hear].  His  Lordship  in  the  chair  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  amended  summary  of  the  privileges  now 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  He 
(Dr.  Pinches)  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  seneral  desire 
was  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  as  to  the  desirability  of 
receiving  and  approving  these  amended  regulations  or  not  [eries 
of  <*  hear,  hear^'],  and  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Fellows 
shonld  be  glad  that  the  Oounefl  wai  foDy  piepazed  tooaxryont 


the  amended  regulations  [bear,  hear].  One  coxild  easily  xmder- 
stand  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  a  Society  placed  in  so  unfor- 
tunate a  position  as  theirs  was  that  some  means  for  mending 
the  position  of  the  Sooiety  wonld  be  sought  for ;  and  it  certainly 
was  not  unnatural  for  the  Council  to  suppose  that  there  had 
been  an  abuse— and  it  was  a  very  fair  interpretation— with  ra- 
spect  to  the  transfer  system  of  tickets,  to  suoposethat  it  was  not 
calculated  to  induce  those  who  were  not  FeUows  of  the  Society 
to  become  so  [hear,  hear,  and  cheers].  But  he  was  sorry  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  Council  that  they  had  overlooked  one  very 
important  feature  in  the  case,  which  indeed  he  had  overlooked 
himself,  as  he  had  not  ]^nown  it  himself,  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  gentlemen— indeed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
—who  had  paid  considerable  sums  of  money  for  certain  privi- 
leges and  made  a  contract  with  the  Society  for  their  enjoyment 


these  gardens,  felt  that  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  transfer 
their  uckets  they  had  in  fact  paid  twenty  guineas  or  forty  guineas 
for  nothing  whatever  [applause].  That  was  a  point  which  the 
Council  had  overlooked,  and  which  he  himself  nad  overlooked. 
Well,  that  point  being  disposed  of,  they  had  to  ooniider  whether 
the  new  regulations  did  contain  the  germs  of  a  satisfactory  basis, 
or  did  they  oontaia  everything  the  Fellows  could  reasonaUy 
expect  to  have.  That  was,  or  rather  thes^  were,  the  questtons 
the  meeting  bad  to  consider  [hear,  hear].  There  was  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  the  Fellows  had  preserved  to  them  all  the 
privileges  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  their  integrity;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  vras  a  most  important,  and  to  his  mind 
valuable,  concession  in  the  clause  lettered  C  [hear,' hear].  If 
they  were  to  expect  an  accession  of  Fellows  to  raise  the  resources 
of  the  Society,  they  must  look  forward  to  a  large  number  of 
householders  in  that  wealthy  and  populous  neighbourhood  join- 
inff  the  Society.  One  of  the  difflomties  with  which  they  were 
obliged  to  deal  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  members  to 
remiin  in  the  Sooiety  beoause  they  had  to  pav  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  enjoyment  of  very  few  aavantages  as  far 
as  their  families  were  concerned.  But  now  a  forty-guinea 
Fellow  can  bring  in  six  Fellows  in  this  neighbourhooa,  whioh 
seemed  to  be  fruitful  in  the  production  of  large  families  [a  laugh]  • 
In  it  every  householder  had  at  least  three  or  foar  nurserymaids, 
and  perhaps  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  children  [laughter]  who  could 
now  avail  themselyes  of  the  advantages  of  the  gardens ;  and  by 
a  family  tfoket  not  only  the  heads  of  families  would  be  admitted, 
but  admission  was  given  to  indiyidual  members  of  families,  who 
were  unable  always  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the 
West  Bnd,  by  having  lepArate  tickets.  In  addition  to  that  then 
was  a  feature  which  hsid  existed  in  all  the  regulations  of  tbe 
present  Council— that  was  in  No.  1,  by  whioh  a  Fellow  may 
bring  in  members  of  his  family.  So  the  meeting  would  observe 
that,  besides  the  conservation  of  the  privileges  the  Fellows  en- 
joyea  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  last  paper,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  procuring  a  family  ticket  for  six  guineas,  and 
besides  the  advantage  of  buying  other  tickets  at  a  reduoed  oost 
[hear,  hear].  What,  then,  were  they  doing  with  respect  to  sub- 
scribers ?  They  would  no  longer  have  those  pretty  little  books 
of  tickets  which  would  fetch  a  round  sum  of  money  as  waste 

Ssper  [laughter].  They  were  of  little  use  now,  because  the  last 
ouncu  did  certainly  restrict  the  privileges  attached  to  these 
tickets  in  so  far  that  they  were  not  available  on  promenade 
days.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  restrict  them  in 
that  way.  They  had  asserted  a  perfectly  unimportant  prin- 
ciple, but  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  select 
assemblage  in  their  gardens  [hear,  hear],  because  no  one  was 
to  ccme  m  by  payment,  but  any  Fellow  could  bring  in  any- 
one who  called  on  him  by  buying  a  book  of  twenty-one  tickets 
[hear,  hear].  He  had  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  meet- 
ing the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  account,  and  the  advan- 
tages seemed  to  him  to  be  all  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
Fellows.  Could  anyone  deny  that  some  concestions  might  be 
reasonably  asked  of  the  Fellows  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Society?  [hear,  hearl.  The  abandonment  of 
these  tickets  was  one  of  a  most  trivisi  character  [hear,  hear], 
and  there  was  not  one  they  could  more  reasonably  ask  for.  The 
fact  remained — they  must  raise  the  income  of  the  Society,  and 
they  all  knew  that  a  "  house  divided  against  itself  must  faU." 
He  did  believe  most  sincerely  and  honestly  that  one  reason  why 
the  fortunes  of  the  Sooiety  had  not  risen  as  they  ought  was  the 
multiplicity  of  divisions  and  schisms  which  had  racked  the 
Society  to  pieces  [loud  cheers].  If  the  Council  has  been  wise 
enough  and  good  enough  to  take  earnestly  and  seriously  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Society  was  placed, 
the  Fellows  in  return  should  meet  them  in  the  same  spirit  and 
adopt  the  suggestions  plaoed  before  them  with  perfect  unanimity 
[applause] .  Because,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  whether  the  Society 
was  saved  or  not  was  a  moot  question,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  Society  must  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties,  and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  the  motive  and  snxious  desire  to  bind 
themselves  all  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sooiety  [heair. 
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hear].  A  oritioal  qaoBtion  was  impendiag  over  them.  They  bad 
less  than  half  the  fands  they  should  have  becaase  the  dissen- 
sioDB  hitherto  existiog  in  the  Society  had  operated  most  in- 
jnrioasly  in  a  quarter  where  they  looked  for  mnnifioent  ai^ ;  he 
referred  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Freake  to  advance  the  Society 
^£5000  or  £1000  to  extricate  it  from  its  difficolties.  Of  coarse 
Mr.  Freake,  like  any  man  of  sense,  hung  back  as  to  his  venture 
because  he  did  not  know  what  the  Society  was  going  to  do,  and 
saw  the  whole  concern  was  being  pulled  to  pieces;  i>ut  if  they 
went  before  the  public  with  a  scheme,  and  exhibited  unanimity 
with  respect  to  it,  he  had  no  doubt  that  would  have  so  great  an 
influence  on  Mr.  Freake  that  he  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  do 
'What  he  promised  [hear,  hear].  He  must  say  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  this  case  met  with  his  entire  approbation,  and  en- 
titled them,  not  to  his  thanks,  but  to  the  thanks  of  every  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  If  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  liad  been 
moved  he  should  be  happy  to  second  it  [cheers]. 

Mr«  Alvbed  Sues  said  he  believed  the  true  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued was  to  get  all  parties  together,  so  that  they  might  aot  with 
unanimity.  He  besged,  however,  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  nothing  that  aUof  them  could  do  could  damage  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  Although  the  Society 
might  be  short  of  funds,  or  that  it  had  gone  down  in  its  funds, 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  still  would  rise  [bear  and 
**  question  "].  The  Society  could  never  receive  any  injurv,  but 
while  they  were  saddled  with  eredifeors  they  must  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  pay  them  [hear,  hear].  How  were  they  to 
keep  up  their  expenses  ?  This  summary  of  amended  privileges 
would  not  bring  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  It  never  would 
do  that.  Even  if  they  did  not  support  their  Society  it  would 
still  remain  as  it  was  [laughter].  They  must  fall  back  upon 
some  metliod  by  which  to  increase  their  income.  Let  them 
look  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
They  might  have  skating  rioks  and  ice  places,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  inquire  how  they  could  have  ice  winter  and 
gammer.  Still,  however,  they  might  introduce  novelties.  Un- 
less they  kept  up  their  horticulture  they  should  never  maintain 
their  gurdens  or  their  position  [hear,  hear].  He  again  asserted 
that  nothing  could  damage  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in 
itoelf.  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  how,  under  their 
present  circumstances,  they  proposed  to  go  on  until  final  arrange- 
ments were  made,  so  that  the  Society  might  go  on  fnoaperouuy. 

Mr.  Habdcastlb  said  he  wished  to  express  on  his  own  part — 
and  he  did  so  quite  personally,  although  he  dared  say  all  the 
other  members  of  th«  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Council  agreed  with  him— his  great  satisfaction  at  the  step  the 
Council  had  taken  that  day  [cheers].  He  did  not  say  that  satis- 
faction was  qualified  by  something  which  fell  from  the  chair, 
but  at  any  rate  he  could  not  take  more  than  his  lust  share  of 
responsibiUtv  for  the  action  of  the  committee.  As  far  as  he 
understood  these  regulations,  they  appeared  to  be  founded  upon 
an  exceedingly  good  principle,  although  possibly  some  of  the 
details  might  require  amendment.  The  Council  had  adopted, 
and  in  fact  must  adopt  them  on  their  own  responsibility  [hear, 
hear,  from  members  of  Council].  Of  course,  the  Society  was 
only  too  glad  they  should  take  the  responsibility,  the  Society 
being  convinced  at  the  same  time  that  the  regulations  were 
based  upon  highly  honourable  principles  [hear,  hear].  He 
mi^bt  be  permitted  to  state  what  perhaps  was  known  to  most 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  that  as  far  as  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  regulations,  they  were  substantially 
what  were  submitted  by  one  member  of  the  committee  to  the 
Council,  and  to  him  whatever  credit  can  be  given  was  due  to 
him  for  having  devised  these  regulations  [hear,  hear].  He 
(Mr.  Hardcastle)  did  not  wish  to  criticise  them,  because  he 
thought  that  in  the  second  section  there  was  mention  made  of 
Che  *' owner"  in  this  way:— ** Each  four-guinea  Fellow  is 
entitied  to  two  transferable  ticketa,  admitting  the  owner  on  all 
occasions,  with  liberty  to  introduce  personally  four  friends, 
except  to  fdtes,  oonversaaioni,  and  flower  shows,  and  on  reserved 
occasions.*'  Now  in  that  section  they  had  the  word  "  owner," 
and 

A  Fbllow.— It  means  "bearer"  or  "holder." 

Mr.  Hasdoastlb.— Oh,  of  course  thbre  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
it  is  meant  for. 

The  Chaibvan  (Lord  Alfred  Churohill).— The  word  in  the 
printed  list  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  William  Haughton.— That  is  so ;  it  ifl  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Habdcastlb.— Very  well;  but  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps 
io  have  a  qualified  admiasion  for  servants  up  to  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day ;  but  I  must  say,  as  regards  the  other  regulations, 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  right  principle.  I  will  not 
take  up  tiie  time  of  the  meeting  any  longer,  because  I  have  just 
seen  a  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  C.B.)  getting  on  his 
legs.    I  tit  down  saying  that  I  trust  the  meeting  and  the  Society 

fmerally  will  accept  these  regulations  unanimously  [cheers J. 
think,  my  lord,  it  is  most  important  that  if  these  regulations 
are  accepted  at  all  they  should  be  accepted  unanimously 
[applause].  By  adopting  such  a  coarse  we  should  prevent  the 
xeoozronoa  of  uiose  dissenaioiis  which  have  unfortunately  too 


long  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  fioolety,  and  whieb, 
I  am  not  without  hope,  will  eventually  cease  to  be  one  of  tho 
features  of  the  proceediags  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
[cheers]. 

Mr.  Bdoab  Bowbibo,  03.— I  think  it  would  be  much  the  beat 
coarse  if  the  Fellows  agree  with  my  suggestion  that  the  meetiag 
should  first  approve  of  the  proposed  regulations  which  the 
Council  has  submitted  to  the  Fellows  [hear,  hear].  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  second  the  adoption  of  these  regulations  if  any 
gentleman  moves  it. 

Dr.  FiNc^s.— I  will  move  the  adoption  of  the  regulations 
with  much  pleasure  [hear,  hearl. 

Mr.  BowBiMQ  said  he  was  glad  the  motion  had  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Pinches,  and  thought  the  few  words  he  (Mr.  bowring) 
had  to  address  to  the  meeting  would  be  found  of  a  highly  satis- 
factory nature.  He  h^d  to  state  that  on  his  way  to  that  meeting 
he  met  Mr.  Freake,  who  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  known  the 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held.  Mr.  Freake  authorised  him  to 
state  on  his  behalf  that  without  considering  these  regalaiioDs 
per  M,  if  the  meeting  adopted  the  propositions  of  the  Council^ 
if  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  upon  them  or  unnatural 
dissensions  amongst  the  Fellows,  he  was  stiU  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  munificent  offer  of  advance  of  money  to  the  Society 
[loud  cheers].  On  that  point  he  might  say  no  more  [hear, 
hear].  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  to  place  the  Society  on  a  proper  basis  they 
should  lose  a  number  of  their  country  Fellows  ana  their  London 
Fellows  as  well,  while  very  few  fresh  Fellows  voold  come  into 
the  Society.  He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Council  had  come  round  to  the  views  of  the  Fellows. 
He  would  most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Council  and  upon  all 
the  Fellows  that  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  re- 
cover the  Fellows  they  had  lost  [hear,  hear].  He  had  every 
reason  to  know  that  most  of  the  Fellows  left  the  Society  because 
of  tbe  loss  of  their  privileges,  which  left  their  membership  of  no ' 
use  whatever  to  their  families.  Let  tiie  Council  make  a  special 
appeal  to  these  Fellows.  He  should  make  the  suggestion  that 
a  gentleman  should  be  appointed  to  go  round  to  those  Fellows 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Society  [hear,  hear].  As 
to  getting  an  accession  of  fresh  Fellows,  he  thought  they  should 
take  some  strong  and  immediate  steps  to  induce  people  te  join 
the  Society.  He  should  say  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic 
house-to-house  canvass  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  that 
great,  wealthy,  and  growing  neighbourhood.  He  need  not  detain 
the  meetine  with  any  further  remarks.  He  saw  every  appear- 
ance of  perfect  unanimity  on  the  questions  before  them,  and  he 
felt  very  happy  in  seconding  the  motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Pinehes, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  Council  contained  in  the  Amended 
Summary  of  Privileges  of  the  Fellows  for  the  year  1876  be 
adopted  by  the  meeting  [oheersl. 

Sir  Hbmbt  Tbbing,  C.B.,  said  he  was  extremely  happy  to  see 
the  meeting  unanimoasly  in  favour  of  the  reception  of  these 
rules.  When  the  Society  did  come  down,  come  down  they 
must  [cries  of  " no"].  Well,  he  wished  to  explain  shortly  what 
a  society  like  theirs  was.  On  various  occasions  he  had  heard 
gentiemen  call  themselves  the  "South  Kensingtonian "  and  the 
"  Horticultural"  party  respectively,  who  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

[Lord  Abebdabe,  the  President  of  the  Society,  here  entered 
the  Council-room  and  took  the  chair,  which  Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churohill  vacated  as  soon  as  the  noble  President  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  Council  table.] 

Sir  Hbnbt  Thbino,  in  continuation  of  his  address,  said  they 
had  heard  the  Society  could  not  exist  unless  under  the  Charter. 
He  pledged  hia  legal  reputation  ii  was  not  possible  for  it  to  do 
so.  They  should  all  like  to  see  the  Horticultural  Society  rise 
like  the  phcenix  from  its  ashes,  but  they  were  anxious  to  see 
how  that  oould  be  accomplished.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the 
Society  chose  to  accept  a  fresh  charter,  and  that  was  the  one 
under  which  it  existed.  It  possessed  in  South  Kensington  a 
garden,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  but  at  any  rate  the  garaen  at 
Chiswick  was  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  Society  must 
remain  in  unity  or  cease  to  exist  [hear,  hear].  It  must  retain 
both  gardens.  There  was  no  law  by  which  one  party  in  the 
Society  oould  call  itself  the  "  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  "  and 
the  other  the  "  South  Kensington  Society."  He  pledged  his 
legal  reputation  to  the  meeting  that  under  the  Charter  they 
oould  not  separate  their  gardens.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
all  this  quarrelling  ?  They  had  three  different  Councila  in  office 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  first  Council  was  turned 
out  for  some  reason  or  other ;  another  came  in  which  was  not 
very  flourishing,  and  the  Society  became  in  a  worse  position 
still.  He  did  plainly  assert  they  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin 
[no,  no].  Let  them  look  boldly  into  the  future  if  they 
wanted  to  have  a  brighter  prospeet  for  the  Society.  Let  them 
have  a  house-to-house  canvass  [heaivhear].  Every  man  must 
exert  himself  to  save  the  Society.  When  ne  first  came  to  that 
neighbourhood  eleven  yearn  ago  the  Society  had  an  income  of 
JE7000  a-year.  They  must  all  pull  together,  and  not  come  there 
to  talk  a  lot  of  balderdash  [oh,  a&d  laughter].    It  wai  not  • 
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question  of  Eoienco  «t  all,  it  was  a  qnestion  of  money  [hear, 
and  laughter] .  Unleia  they  oonld  raise  their  income  to  £10,000 
annually  in  three  years*  time  the  name  of  the  gardens— horti- 
onltoral  science  and  all,  wonld  be  gone  [cries  of  "  never  "  and 
some  laughter].  Well,  perhaps  they  would  let  him  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  priTileges  which  they  either  must  pass  or  must 
liquidate  like  any  bankrupt  sodetyi  and  have  their  property 
sold,  tiieir  flowers  sold,  and  tbeir  name  destroyed.  A  great 
deal  had  been  spoken  about  the  Boyal  Commissioners.  He  was 
not  himself  a  uommissioner,  but  they  were  told  the  Commis- 
sioners bad  not  done  this  or  done  tbat,  but  the  Commissioners 
had  given  their  ultimatum.  The  Commissioners  were  a  public 
body  who  would  not  sacrifice  their  property  unless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  advancement  of  Bcience  and  art.  It  could  not  be 
tolerated  that  scienUflc  horticulture  was  to  be  abandoned  [cries 
of  "  hear "] .  l^e  two  must  go  together  or  cease  to  exist.  Well, 
what  was  the  ultimatum  of  the  Commissioners  ?  It  was  that 
the  Society  was  to  raise  its  income  to  JEIO^OOO  a-year.  Why  was 
that?  Because  without  that  amount  of  income  the  gudens 
must  be  given  up.  The  fact  was  the  Society  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruin— on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy  [cries  of  "no'* 
aad  a  voice  '*  hear  "] .  They  wanted  to  raise  JEIO.OOO  a-vear,  and 
they  wanted  everybody  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  mends  to 
help  them  in  their  very  sreat  and  very  palpable  dii&culties. 
He  must  say  that  the  Somety,  or  at  least  the  Council,  might 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  intended  by  these 
new  regulations  that  people  should  give  their  next-door  neigh- 
bours tickets  of  admission  to  the  gardens. 

A  FaiiLow.— Oh,  not  at  all  [hear,  hear]. 

Sir  Hbmby  Thbimo.— Well,  then  there  ought  to  be  an  honour- 
able understanding  that  these  tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  admission  to  the  gardens 
[oh,  and  symptoms  of  impatience].  In  conclusion  of  his  address, 
which  was  listened  to  witn  manifest  signs  of  disapprobation  and 
impatience.  Sir  Henry  Thring  said  that  if  aavthing  fatal  hap- 
pened to  the  gardens  the  splendid  property  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  South  Kensington  would  be  seriously  damaged  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  SHmLBY  &BBXBD  Bald  the  countoy  Fellows  of  the  Society 
would  undoubtedly  be  glad—in  fact  delighted,  to  hear  that  there 
was  at  last  a  prospect  of  peace  being  restored  [heari  and  oh !] 
—yes,  restored  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  [hear,  and 
cheers] .  It  was  only  with  the  case  of  the  London  Fellows  that 
any  difference  mi^ht  be  expected.  It  would  be  as  well  that  they 
should  be  all  ready  to  join  together,  heart  and  hand,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society ;  but  it  would  be  as  well  to  know  the  con- 
ditions or  the  considerations  out  of  which  the  troubles  arose, 
and  which  brougjkit  about  the  amended  summary  of  the  privi- 
leges for  Fellows  for  the  year  1876. 

Mr.  HsNBT  LiOGins.— Bygones  ought  to  be  bygones  [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr.  Shiblbt  HiBBXSD.-I  think  so  too  [latighter].  He  went 
on  to  say,  that  while  he  should  not  criticise  this  amended  sum- 
mary, he  would  say  that  on  the  9th  of  December  when  the 
question  of  these  privileges  was  discussed  at  some  length— indeed 
at  very  considerable  length— not  one  of  the  country  Fellows 
offered  any  opinion  upon  it,  and  he  was  really  very  glad  that  the 
case  was  the  same  to-day.  He  had  his  own  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  paragraph  lettered  C,  but  the  proper  course  was  to 
hope  for  the  oest  and  to  let  things  take  their  course  [hear]. 
The  members  of  that  district  might  be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
country  Fellows  would  sooner  see  this  made  a  meet  beautiful 
town  garden,  and  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  upon  it,  than  to  have  it  in  its  present  condition.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned  be  should  lilce  to  have  the  gardens  so 
beautif  id  and  so  well  managed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  very 
district  in  which  tbey  then  stood  would  leel  themselves  degraded 
if  tiiey  were  shut  out  of  them.  He  was  prepared  to  provide 
some  iKurtion  of  money  for  that  purpose  and  to 

A  Fbllow.— How  much  money?  [laughter.] 

Mr.  SmsLXT  Hibbbbd,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 

?[uery  addressed  to  him,  went  on  to  say  that  it  wonld  never  do 
or  uiat  meetine  to  be  allowed  to  separate,  and  to  allow  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  Sodefy  to  be  ruled  oy  the  fortuitous  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances,  which  might,  and  would  probably,  brmg 
about  the  result  that  next  February  they  would  find  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  the  condition  of  the  latter  much 
worse  Uian  it  was  at  present,  and  that  perchance  the  Sociefy 
had  disappeared  altogether  in  the  interval  [cheers  and  laughter  T. 
He  thought  it  was  most  deddedly  necessary  that  they  should  all 
meet  shortly  and  hear  something  like  a  report  from  the  Council 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  amended  summary  of  privileges 
had  been  received  in  that  very  district  of  Kensington  [cries  of 
"  no,  no  "] .  Time  was  an  element  of  the  utmost  unportanoe  to 
bring  the  aiZairs  of  the  Society  to  rights.  If  the  Society  lived 
six  montiis  it  would  be  a  perfect  miracle  [laughter].  However, 
let  them  hope  that  the  Fellows  would  largely  increase  in  number 
through  the  action  of  what  was  now  pretty  weU  known  amongst 
the  FellowB  as  the  "  Amended  Summary  of  Privileges  of  Fellows 
for  the  year  1876  "  [a  laugh].  If  they  all  met  in  two  months 
from  the  present  time,  and  the  Council  told  them  that  the 


number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  had  considerablv  increased, 
then  indeed  they  might  entertain  every  hope  that  their  income 
would  be  augmented  to  the  extent  of  JEIO.OOO  per  annum  fa 
voice  "  hear  "Jj  but  in  the  meantime  they  had  an  arrangement 
to  make  with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  they  had  also  before 
them  the  proposals  for  negotiations  for  a  loan,  and  he  was  folly 
persuaded  that  under  present  circumstanoes  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  the  Council  to  complete  any  arrangement  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  that  it  would  also  be  unwise  to 
negotiate  a  loan,  or  if  such  negotiation  were  on  foot  to  bring  it  to 
a  completion.  He  confidently  contended  this,  that  the  Society 
ought  not  to  increase  its  debts  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing 
[hear,  hear].  Let  them  see  what  it  was  best  and  most  judicious 
for  them  to  do.  It  would  be  most  unjust,  it  would  be  most  in- 
decent, for  them  to  borrow  money  at  tbe  present  time  from  any 
one  who  was  willins  to  lend  it  ["  no."  and  murmurs  of  disap- 
probation]* Well,  he  was  of  that  opmion,  and  he  should  there- 
fore move  a  resolutioB  to  this  effect :— *<  That  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Hortioultoral  Society  do  report  prooeedlngs  to  a  special 
general  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and  that  they 
be  instrueted  not  in  the  meantime  to  complete  arrangements 
with  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  or  to  obtain  a  negotiation 
for  a  loan  of  money  '*  [loud  cries  of  '*  no,"  and  some  interrup- 
tion]. The  object  he  had  in  view  was  that  the  Coxmcil  should 
call  the  members  of  the  Society  together  at  a  certain  time,  so 
that  it  could  be  decided  whether  theyshould  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed as  they  proposed  to  do  at  the  present  moment  [no,  no]. 
Well,  but  they  knew  the  present  moment  was  a  dangerous  time, 
and  that  they  were  placed  in  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
difficulties.  They  had  very  little  money  in  the  bank,  and  in 
two  months  hence  there  might  be  placed  before  them  some 
reasonable  proposals  which  all  of  them  could  accept. 

The  PRBSIDBNT.— That  should  be  the  matter  of  a  separate 
resolution.  We  are  here  to-day  to  decide  upon— to  consider  the 
Bepoft  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  and  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  privile^  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  If  there  is 
a  common  expression  of  a  wish— if  there  is  a  desire — that  the 
propositions  of  the  Council  should  be  considered  some  months 
hence  I  shall  have  to  say  something  to  that  hereafter.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  adoption  of  the  propositions  of  Uie  Council 
of  the  Society  has  been  yet  proposed. 

Dr.  PiNCHBS.— I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  they 
be  adopted  [cheers]. 

The  FBBBiDBifT.- Dr.  Pinches  has  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
propositions  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows  for 
the  year  1876. 

Mr.  Bdgab  BowBnro,  C.B ,  was  understood  to  second  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  WiLBOB  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the 
concessions  which  had  been  made  by  the  Council.  There  was 
a  very  great  feeling  in  the  country  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  body  of  horticultural  Fellows  had  not  joined  the 
Boysl  Horticultural  Society,  but  there  was  no  doubt  they  would 
join  the  Society  if  they  saw  they  could  come  into  it  on  the 
former  terms  han^g  on  to  their  snbscriptipns.  If  they  could 
come  in  for  a  gumea  subscription  as  pure  horticultuxists  they 
would  come.  If  they  could  canvass  for  members  of  the  Society 
when  going  through  the  country,  he  believed  they  would  get  a 
larger  number  of  members  than  they  oonld  ^etinwe  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  gardens  were  situated.  They  were 
very  hard-up  now,  it  was  a  matter  he  had  thought  over  a  great 
desl,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  by  getting  a  considerable 
accession  of  country  members  they  mignt  largely  recover  the 
position  they  had  lost  [bear,  hear]. 

Sir  Pbtbb  Polx  remarked  that  discussions  having  taken 
place  there  in  public  as  to  their  Society  having  broken  down,  a 
slur  had  been  oast  upon  the  Society  m  certain  quarters.  He 
had  supported  the  Society  all  through  its  difficulties,  and  his 
reason  for  rising  on  that  occ&sion  was  to  state  he  considered  this 
paper— this  amended  summary  of  privileges  most  liberal  [hear, 
hear].  He  had  reason  to  know  there  were  several  persons  who, 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  should  have  to  surrender  their 
privileges,  had  withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Society;  and 
ne  knew  five  who.  by  rea^n  of  the  liberal  scale  of  privileges 
now  offered  by  the  Council,  would  become  members  of  ttie 
Society  directly  [cheers].  Letters  had  been  written  to  him  on 
Uie  subject  of  the  Society,  asking  him  whether  it  would  hold 
together  or  not;  but  he  did  not  nve  bis  opinion  in  that  sort  of 
way,  but  let  people  judge  for  wemselves  [hear,  hear].  But» 
this  he  would  say,  that  after  the  meeting  which  had  taken  place 
that  day  he  honestly  and  sinoerelv  believed  that,  instead  of 
their  Soislety  breaking  down,  it  would  rise  to  what  it  was  before 
[applause]. 

The  Pbbsidbht  wished  to  observe  that  anyone  who  had  paid 
under  the  former  regulations  would  have  returned  to  them  so 
much  money  as  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  had  now  to 
pay  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  HxMBT  LiaoiNS  said  he  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
propositions  placed  before  the  meeting,  and  thought  they  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Council  for  having  acted  upon  the  sug- 
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gestionB  made  to  them.  Whftt  they  hftd  to  do  was  to  attnot 
FelloivB  back  again,  and  aoft  with  unanimity  amongst  themselves. 
They  must  leave  ft  to  the  Oonneil  to  arrange  the  shows  and 
entertainments  whieh  would  be  attraotive  to  horttooltozists. 
That,  he  contended,  was  the  dnty  of  the  Ooonoil,  and  not  oi 
the  Fellows,  and  he  had  no  donbt  it  would  be  honestly  and 
yxowaly  disohaiged  [hear,  hear].  He  thought  the  noble  lord 
in  the  ohair  oame  in  a  minute  or  two  late  to  hear  the  most 
gratifying  statement  ever  made  in  that  room.  It  was  one  suffl- 
•ient  in  its  results  to  take  the  Society  out  of  its  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and,  if  they  had  no  pecuniury  difficulties,  whatever 
othflXB  they  might  have  to  contend  with,  they  were  to  receive 
that  magnificent  sum  of  money,  for  which  ample  security  would 
be  given  to  the  gentleman  who  had  made  this  splendid  offer  of 
assistance  to  the  Society,  and  who  deserved  th^  warmest  and 
most  sincere  thanks  [cheers].  He  hoped  the  Oounoil  would  not 
hesitate  to  receive  that  money,  and  not  entail  the  necessity  of 
having  an  adjourned  meeting  convened  to  consider  the  propnety 
of  accepting  the  offer  or  not.  He  thought  they  must  assume 
that,  aotinff  as  they  were  on  their  own  reeponsibiuty,  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  noble  offer  made  them,  and  honourably 
and  honestly  accept  the  loan  [hear,  hear].  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  farther  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  ana  that  the 
propositions  placed  by  the  Oounoil  before  tiie  meeting  would 
be  agreed  to  [hear,  hear]. 

«  Hr.  Wbst  begged  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  was,  that  they 
should  establish  a  band  fund,  and  ask  their  friends  tacontribute 
to  it: 

Mr.  BiCHABD  Bbdqbavb  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Oounoil  regulating  the  privileges  of  the  Fellows 
were  far  more  liberal  than  uiey  could  have  hoped  for  [applause] . 

The  Fbesidsnt.— I  can  aSsure  you,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  that 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  necessity  could  have  prevented 
me  being  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  It 
would,  I  can  assure  yon,  have  been  very  pleasing  to  me  to  have 
been  present  at  the  first  ebullition  of  unanimity  mioh  the  Society 
has  experienced  for  some  time  past  [hear,  hear],  and  which  I 
have,  X  think,  well-founded  hope  will  diaracterise  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  future  [hear,  hear].  On  the  last  occasion  of  our 
meeting  in  this  room  I  made  as  strong  an  appeal  as  I  could  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  meet  us  with  something  like  a 
unanimous  feeling.  I  wished  to  keep  before  the  Society  the 
recollection  of  this  fact,  that  ever  since  the  dissensions  three' 
years  ago  the  Society  has  been  going  down,  and  that  the  first 
step  towards  a  better  state  of  things  is  unanimity  [applause]. 
Well,  the  Oouncil  have  issued  new  or  amended  rules ;  but  do 
not  suppose  for  one  moment  the  Oouncil  think  these  rules  con- 
stitute a  self-acting  machinery.  They  hope  these  rules  will 
bring  into  the  Society  many  who  are  holding  badk  from  it ;  that 
they  will  bring  to  us  some  persons  who  can  help  us  in  the 
restoration  or  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds ;  and  that  must 
be  done  bv  a  great  deal  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Oouncil, 
and  by  other  persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
taking  the  stops  necessary  in  the  case,  and  adopting  those 
measures  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  the  end  we  all  have  in 
view— to  place  the  Society  on  a  sure  and  solid  basis.  I  have  no 
doubt  among  those  measures  there  will  be  an  active  canvass  in 
this  district  I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  tiiat  a  statement 
of  the  affairs  and  prospecte  of  the  Society,  carefully  prepared, 
should  be  issued ;  and  that  there  should  be  personal  exertions 
made  in  the  district,  which  could  be  divided  into  sub-districts, 
trusting  the  work  to  gentiemen  who  will  kindly  give  us  their 
time  and  take  the  trouble  to  canvass  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  assist  us  [hear.  hear].  I  anticipate  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  funds  which  Mr.  Bowring  says  Mr.  Freake  has  so  kindly 
and  so  generously  promised  to  place  at  our  disposal.  An  observa- 
tion was  made  by  a  Fellow  as  to  our  giving  ample  security  for 
that  munificent  loan.  Well,  really  tide  Society  can  give  no  secu- 
rity ;  but  the  Boyal  Oommissioners  have  offered  to  go  security 
[cries  of  "hear"]  for  the  payment,  not  of  the  interest,  but  of 
the  capital  [applause],  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  order  to  put 
fhe  gurdens  and  the  whole  concern  into  what  may  be  called  a 
healtny  and  attractive  condition  [cheers].  We  have  first  of 
aU  to  pay  our  debts,  then  to  put  our  conservatories,  SSo,,  into  a 
proper  condition,  in  order  to  enable  people  to  see  that  wey  get 
the  value  of  their  money.  Let  it  not  oe  supposed  all  this  money 
ia  to  be  laid  out  here,  beoause  we  are  bound  to  take  into  our 
most  careful  and  serious  consideration  the  question  of  what  can 
be  done  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  horticulture 
[loud  cheers].  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how 
•WB  can  best  gain  an  accession  of  members  to  the  Society,  and 
that  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  especiaily  worthy  of  attention, 
because  the  machinery  for  making  members  throughout  the 
country  is  a  still  more  difficult  matter  than  that  of  nuudng  them 
in  the  metropolis.  We  have  made,  we  think,  a  considerable 
ooncession  in  proposins  to  issue  non-transferable  tickets  at  half 
a  guinea  per  annum,  admitting  to  all  shows,  scientific  meetings, 
and  lectures  of  the  Society  (but  not  to  promenades  nor  on  re- 
served occasions),  and  to  the  Ohiswick  Gardens  on  week  days 
to  bond  fide  gardenem  xeoommended  by  two  Fellows.    That  I 


consider  is  a  considerable  ooncession  [hear,  hearl«  If  we  see 
our  way  to  enlarging  our  constituente  without  unduly  affecting 
the  receipto  we  expect  to  get  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to. draw  up 
a  distinction  between  these  and  the  class  of  subscribers  Mr. 
Wilson  speaks  of.  I  can  assure  the  meeting  I  am  delighted  we 
have  at  last  met  harmoniously ;  and  I  believe  when  it  is  known 
we  are  acting  harmoniously,  not  only  will  we  get  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Freake's  money,  but  the  Society,  which  for  some  time  past 
has  not  been  spoken  of  with  anything  like  respect,  will  recover 
ite  high  position  [cheers].  We  have  been  fouling  our  own 
nests— that  is  the  fact,  and  no  wonder  people  take  us  at  our 
own  words  [hear,  hear].  If  we  speak  injuriously  and  con- 
temptuously of  Uie  Society  if  is  no  wonder  that  this  should  be 
the  case  [hear,  hear] .  However,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  better 
things,  and  I  am  truly  delighted  that  these  rulee— these  regula- 
tions as  to  the  privileges  of  Fellows,  for  which  we  are  so  indebted 
to  Dr.  Pinches— meet  with  your  approval  [applause].  We  are 
also  equally  grateful  to  Dr.  Pinches  for  the  readiness  with 
which  he  has  given  us  valuable  suggestions,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  sit  down  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  him 
[cheers].  I  will  now  put  it  to  you  that  these  rules  be  accepted ; 
but  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Hibberd  perseveres  with  his  motion. 

Mr.  Shiblby  Hibbbbd  said  that  after- the  able  and  exhaustive 
stetement  of  the  noble  Ohairman,  and  on  account  of  the  happy 
unanimity  whioh  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  he  should  gladly 
withdraw  his  motion  [hear,  hear]. 

The  motion  for  the  ad  option  of  the  '*  Amended  Summary  of 
Privileges  of  Fellows  for  the  year  1876"  was  then  put  and 
carried  with  one  dissentient,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Godson,  sen., 
who  attempted  to  explain  why  he  had  voted  against  the  motion, 
but  whose  remarks  were  inaudible. 

The  announcement  by  the  President  that  the  motion  was 
carried  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Finches,  seconded  by  acclamation,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Oounoil  was  passed, 
and  wen  the  meeting  broke  up. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDBNING. 

Bbbd-sowino.— Doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  prelimi- 
nary operations  before  committing  seeds  to  the  ground  is  the 
proper  preparation  Cf  the  soil.  Many  seeds  often  fail  to  germi- 
nate, or  if  they  do  germinate  the  plante  refuse  to  thrive,  through 
the  want  of  tms  precaution ;  and  how  vexatious  it  is  to  have  to 
sow  over  and  over  again,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a 
proper  succession  of  anything  when  this  is  the  case.  See  the 
pains  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  working-up  of  a  soil  for  small 
and  delicate  seeds  of  many  choice  fiowers,  and  the  relative  appli- 
cation of  heat  and  moisture  to  induce  them  to  vegetote.  Out- 
doors we  cannot  apply  artificially  this  necessary  assistanoe,  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  well 
prepared.  Villa  gardeners  would  do  well  to  study  this  more 
than  they  do,  and  as  a  first  step  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
drainage  of  the  soiL 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  locality,  whether  naturally 
porous  or  not,  will  govern  the  expense  of  draining;  but  as 
gardeners,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  should  use  a  good 
deal  of  water  for  their  jxowing  crops,  the  matter  ol  draining  is 
certainly  important.  Wlierever  draining  is  done,  let  it  be  so 
systematic  that  outiets  be  provided  in  proper  places  so  that  the 
pipes  oan  freely  empty  themselves.  We  know  what  care  is 
taken  in  this  particular  matter  by  gardeners  for  their  Vine  and 
other  fruit  borders  in  slass  houses,  and  the  advantages  are  well 
known.  A  well-drained  soil  is  wanner  than  an  undrained  one,  so 
that  such  a  sou  would  sooner  become  warmer  in  spring— a  great 
advantage  for  early-sown  seeds. 

The  next  thing  is  the  proper  working-up  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  plan  which  many  of  our  cottagers  practise,  but  which 
cannot  be  recommended,  and  that  is  not  to  dig-up  the  ground 
till  the  time  comes  to  sow  the  seed.  It  is  much  preferable  to 
make  the  soil  permeable  by  digging  and  trenching  m  the  winter 
months,  and  then  it  would  be  found  that  at  seed-sowing  time  the 
soil  would  work  down  finely,  and  be  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive  the  seeds.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stiff  soil  after 
this  treatment  is  not  easily  worked-down  by  the  rake.  Soils  of 
this  nature  should  be  improved  by  aa  addition  of  lighter  soils 
at  every  opportunity,  especially  at  the  time  of  working  the 
ground  down  for  sowing.  A  littie  addition  of  lighter  mould 
would  assist  the  seed  to  vegetoto. 

Always  choose  a  drying  day  if  possible  for  seed-sowing,  and 
work  the  soil  down  as  finely  as  is  called  for  by  the  sise  of  the  seed. 
For  instance,  the  strong  vegetoting  power  of  Peas  does  not 
require  such  a  finely  worked  soil  as  that  of  Oarrota  or  Lettuces. 
A  seed  absorbs  moisture  before  it  can  germinate ;  and  take  it  as 
a  rule,  the  smaller  the  seed  the  finer  the  soil  should  be,  in  order 
that  it  may  the  bettor  perform  ite  functions  through  being 
placed  in  closer  contact  with  it. 

Kext  we  come  po  the  depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  sown. 
In  this  matter  many  ere  likely  to  fall  into  error.    If  seeds  are 
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bQritd  too  deraly,  and  eaptoially  at  u  e«r1  j  ■eason,  miny  fail 
to  ooma  up,  ana  manj  of  thoae  tbat  do  garminale  ara  waakly. 
In  Bnppogrt  of  Ihia  I  wul  qnoto  a^ary  naefm  paaaage  in  Johnaon'i 
**  Boianca  and  Piaotioa  of  Gardaning."  It  aaya ,  "  Tba  abiolota 
naoeaaity  for  the  praaence  of  oxygen  it  a  feaaon  why  aeada  will 
not  garminata  if  hnriad  beyond  a  oertain  diatance  from  the 
aarth'a  anxf aoe,  and  why  olayay  a oila  often  fail  of  having  a  fsood 
plani— an  imperviona  ooating  of  day  anvalopinff  the  aeed  and 
preTfBliag  tba  air's  aooaea."  It  goea  on  to  aay  that  M.  Burger 
found  that  "  aeada  of  Bye  buried  1  inoh  below  the  auxfaoe  had 
their  laavaa  above  it  in  eight  days  and  a  half,  whereas  thoae  at 
ft  depth  of  6  inohes  had  omy  just  sprouted  at  the  end  of  twenty^ 
two  days  ;*'  and  further  it  says,  '*  Too  deep  aowing  infliota  another 
injurr,  though  it  be  not  at  suoh  a  depth  as  to  entirely  prevant 
germuAtion.  It  ao  oonsnmes  the  matter  of  the  seed  in  foming 
the  useless  elongation  of  atalk  neoaasary  to  bring  the  leaves 
above  the  surfaea  that  all  further  progress  in  vegetotion  has 
been  prevented."  Enough  is  here  quoted  to  warn  anyone  of  the 
dangevi  of  deep  sowing,  and  I  wouid  rather  err  the  other  wmti 
beeause  whan  tba  plants  are  up  surfaoe  aoil  oan  be  oonvenien^ 
added. 

No  doubt  genial  weather  has  muoh  to  do  with  the  quioknaaaat 
which  seeds  vegetate,  beoaasa  heat  and  moisture  are  the  prinol- 
pal  aganta  in  iniluanoinff  their  progressive  power.  We  find  that 
in  the  ease  of  suoh  smaU  seeds  ss  Primulas,  Oinerarias,  Tiobeliaa, 
and  many  others  that  these  should  not  be  buried  under  the  aoil 
at  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  thiokness  of  the  seeds  them- 
selves, but  then  when  germination  has  begun  suoh  a  shallow 
oovermg  should  be  kept  continually  moiat,  not  so  muoh  by  fre- 
quently watering  as  by  a  damp  oovering  of  moss  until  the  seod- 
lings  are  well  up  and  have  rooted  into  the  aoil  auAeiantly  to  bear 
a  little  light  and  air  to  add  to  their  atrength.— Tbos.  Bboobd. 


DOINOB  OF  THE  LABT  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THB  PBB8BNT  WBXK. 

HABDY  raUIT  OABDBN. 

We  like  to  have  idl  the  nailing  done  earlv;  and  as  our  wall 
trees  reoeive  nearly  all  the  pruning  and  traliuUig  thev  require 
during  the  late  summer  montns,  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the 
winter  except  to  look  over  the  trees,  to  re-arrange  the  young 
wood,  and  replace  any  fastenings  that  have  decayed.  Where  there 
is  a  very  large  extent  of  waUs  covered  with' fruit  trees,  and  iMt 
more  than  sufficient  aaaistsnoe  to  do  the  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  have 
all  the  wall-pruning  and  nailing  done  in  good  time,  the  more  so 
when  the  winter  has  been  severe ;  for  even  if  men  are  sent  to 
such  work  they  cannot  do  it  with  the  thermometer  below  the 
freesing  point.  The  Peach  wall  ii  generally  left  to  the  last,  and 
to  make  aatislaotory  work  of  this  it  is  beat  to  undo  the  ttaea 
entirely  from  the  walls. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Peach  as  a  wall  tree.  Nearly  all  atone  fruito  require  a  deep 
dayey  soil  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  and  to  grow  the  Peach 
well  tiie  soil  most  be  deep  good  clayey  loam,  not  stiff  adhesive 
dUy.  If  the  soil  contains  too  much  ofay,  the  best  oonnotive  to 
it  is  good  leaf  mould  as  free  as  pcsaible  from  decayed  wood ;  if 
the  ground  is  not  naturallv  dry  it  must  be  drained.  On  the 
other  hand,  light  sandy  sou  may  be  improved  by  adding  stiff 
dav.  Firs^  as  to  young  trees.  Of  course  they  were  sdeoled 
and  planted  in  the  position  intended  for  them  in  November,  and 
the  ground  will  have  sunk  down  enough  by  this  time  to  allow  <^ 
the  trees  being  pruned  and  nailed.  The  trees  if  they  wave 
■elected  from  a  good  nursery  will  have  three,  five,  or  seven 
sfaoota.  Now  some  growers  would  out  off  two-thirds  from  the 
length  ef  these  growths,  but  if  the  trees  were  planted  at  the 
right  time,  and  had  plenty  of  fibrous  roota,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  length  should  be  out  off  close.  Bat  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  hedth  and  vigour  of  the 
trees.  The  two  lower  shoota  should  be  brought  down  to  an 
almost  horiiontd  position,  then  the  centre  growth  must  be 
trained  vertiedly,  and  the  other  growths  equMistant  between 
them.  The  aame  system  holds  good  with  the  large  bearing 
treea ;  the  main  branches  should  be  nailed-in  flrs^  and  the 
young  bearing  wood  must  be  judiciously  placed  between  them. 

If  ft  ii  neoessaiy  to  out-back  any  of  the  young  wood  it  must 
be  out  at  a  triple  bud ;  the  middle  bud  of  the  three  is  usually  a 
leaf  bud.  Very  few  ci  the  smaller  growths  are  furnished  with 
leaf  buds  except  the  point  of  the  shoot,  which  is  dways  one. 
The  round  buds  are  s3l  flower  buds,  and  to  out  at  one  of  them 
is  to  destroy  the  growth,  as  no  shoot  will  be  produced.  If  the 
protecting  material  is  not  in  good  condition  it  muat  be  seen  to 
at  onoe.  indeed,  sa  soon  as  the  trees  are  nailed  this  may  be 
fixed  if  the  canvas  oan  be  rolled  up  under  the  projecting  coping, 
where  it  is  protected  from  rdn. 

Apple  and  Pear  trees  intended  to  be  regrafted  should  be 
heaaed-down  at  onoe  if  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  grafta 
may  be  put  on  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  aap  is  in  motion. 
There  is  nothing  now  requiring  to  be  done  amongst  the  pyramid 
and  other  trees  in  the  bmders.  Tfaa  ground  between  them  has 
been  manured  and  dug. 


Ltinue  to  produoa  abundant  cropa.     utnar  aorw  mum 

sve  the  spurs  left  Imiger  or  young  wood  must  be  trainadp 

tha  baaa  of  the  Vines  annnaUy.    Oanon  Hall  Muaoak 

Ohampioa,  Gros  0aUlaame,  BuoUand  Sweetwater,  and 


vxxBsns. 

There  is  now  plenty  of  work  in  the  early  houaas,  training  and 

stopping  the  laterds  which  are  now  pushing  very  lapidly. 

Some  varieties  of  Qrapes  do  bettor  trained  on  what  is  usnally 

termed  the  ahort-spur  system  than  others ;  the  fiMe-bearing 

~'    '  Hamburgh,  Muaeat  of  Alaxandxia,  Lady 


vacietiea,  auoh  as  Blaok  ] „_, 

Downe's,  Bovd  Vineyard,  Mrs.  PLuoe's  Blaok  Muaoat,  and'  a  law 
others  may  be  spurred  pretty  dosely  baok  year  after  year,  aad 
still  continue  to  produoa  abundant  cropa.     Other  aorte  muat 
either  have  the  i 
up  from 

Golden  Champion,  < , ,- 

Whito  Fronti^ian  muat  be  classed  amongst  thoae  tiiat  anoaaad 
beat  with  frequent  renewala  of  the  young  wood.  The  OanoA 
Hall  Muscat  will  not  ahow  bunohaaat  all  from  doaely-nuiad 
laterals  on  an  dd  rod.  We  train  the  lalerd  growths  all  about 
the  same  angle,  aay  iS' ;  aome  pencna  train  the  young  wood  la 
a  hoiiaontddireetton  from  the  rod,  but  this  is  not  uaoaL 

Our  ^^nea  are  now  in  flower,  so  that  a  higher  tempatatare  ia 
being  hept  up  with  less  moisture  in  the  atmoairiMra.  Tha 
Muaoat  house  is  about  7&^  at  night,  and  the  Hamwugh  hooia 
7(f  in  very  odd  weather.  If  the  glaaa  regiaten  Sf  less  than  tUf 
we  do  not  mind  it.  Tha  bunches  are  gently  ahaksn  twice  a>day« 
about  10  ▲.M.  and  1  p.ic.  Late  houses  are  all  rsady  to  stavt,  but 
we  shall  not  hurry  them  at  present,  as  the  houses  are  ao  naaful 
for  bedding  planta  until  they  can  be  placed  under  canvua  out  of 
doors. 

Bed  spider  may  be  expected  very  soon  to  appear  in  the 
earliest  houses.  A  correspondent,  '*  J.  C."  makes  some  remarks 
on  destroying  it  last  week.  His  plan  is  reasonable  and  wall 
worth  a  trial,  but  he  ought  not  to  say  that  ''it  anawara  oo 
good  purpoae  to  paint  the  pipes  with 'sulphur,  but  the  raverae." 
Now  we  have  repeatedly  painted  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
aulphur  and  desteoyed  tne  spider.  I  have  had  so  much  ex- 
pertence  in  this  that  I  can  tell  whether  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  pipea  is  strong  enough  by  remaining  in  the  house  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  the  fumes  are  strong  enough  Ute  txe  U 
checked  at  once.  Mr.  Bivers  in  one  of  his  books  recommended 
slaking  lime  in  the  house  and  throwing  a  handful  of  sulphur 
upon  it.  This  we  tried  once,  but  the  lime  was  not  strong  enough. 
Better  lime  wsa  obtained  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  the  same 

S-ooess  was  repeated  ia  a  house  of  splendid  Grapes  just  colour^ 
g,  with  the  result  that  almost  every  leaf  was  kiHed  in  the 
house,  and  the  crop  lost  for  that  season.  That  was  my  first 
and  last  attempt  with  lime.  We  only  used  a  9  or  10-inon  pot- 
ful  of  lime,  but  it  caused  tha  sulphur  to  burst  into  a  flame.  Of 
course,  the  pot  was  hurried-out  immediatdy  the  flame  was  seen. 
PAICH  Housa. 

When  the  treea  in  the  eariy  house  are  in  flower  tha  ata»> 
sphere  ought  not  to  be  very  mdst^only  sufficient  to  oounterast 
the  drying  heat  of  tha  n^.  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  trees 
should  be  well  syringed  to  wash  off  decaying  petals,  and  tha 
ayiinging  to  be  continued  daily.  The  Peach  is  mora  liable  to 
the  attaoka  of  red  spider  even  than  Vinaa,  but  to  syringe  tha 
Vinea  would  be  to  sadly  mar  the  appearance  of  the  fruit| 
whereas  the  Peach  is  not  injured  in  the  leaat  by  the  free  use  of 
the  syringe  or  oarden  engine.  Of  course  the  water  must  be  a 
little  warm.  All  water  used  for  syringing  oudit  to  be.  The 
water-pote  ought  to  be  illled  with  water  and  piaoad  upon  tba 
hot-water  pipea,  tha  water  will  thua  be  alightly  warmer  than 
the  atmospbera  of  tha  houaa. 

Oontinua  to  diabud,  not  rubbiag-ofl  all  the  ahoote  that  will 
ultimately  be  removed;  to  do  ao  ma^  oheek  the  treea.  One 
growth  at  the  base  and  one  aa  a  leader  to  each  shoot  is  tha 
proper  number  to  leava  on.  When  the  trees  are  in  good  haaUk 
the  fruit  may  be  aaverdy  thinned  very  aoon  aftw  it  is  sat. 
About  double  the  quantiW  that  will  ultimatdy  be  dlowed  to 
riven  should  be  left  on  untu  nearly  the  atoning  period.  If  it  Is 
all  right  after  stoning  bsgins  very  few  fruits  will  drop.  We 
have  thinned  our  fruit  on  the  pot  trees  to  the  required  number 
before  stoning,  and  have  lost  but  very  few  from  dreppjuttg  off. 
The  indde  borders  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  when  in 
full  growth  the  Peach  raquirsaalaigeBunrt7»i^A<l<7n^M  at  tha 
rooto  is  very  injurious. 


y^ 


oucumnn  Houau. 
Tha  inatruotiona  given  in  previoua  numbers  are  ao  madi  Hka 
what  is  being  done  in  thia  department  that  little  addittond  need 
be  add.  We  ke^  the  night  temperature  up  to  70*  now,  riaing 
to  85*  or  90^  in  sunshine.  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  suite  Gucumbers,  but  tiiey  may  be  overdone  with 
moisture.  In  our  small  house  are  two  9-feet  lengths  of  water 
troughs,  and  when  theae  were  both  kept  filled  with  ataaming 
water  the  leaves  beoame  flabby  and  thin  in  texture.  WhaB  cm 
of  the  trougha  was  emptied  an  improvement  was  apasflily 
apparent  in  the  generd  hedth  of  the  Gucamber  planto.  The 
importance  of  simldent  ventilation  waa  found  out  dt  aeeliant. 
The  yoxmg  man  in  charge  used  to  open  the  top  ventiiatoBB  only, 
until  it  waa  observed  that  the  plaate  were  gndudly  beeonring 
weakly,  whan  we  tried  i^ening  the  front  sadiea  just  a  littte,  ad- 
mitting leas  air  at  the  top;  thia  aooa  tdd  upon  the  plante  lor 
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the  better.  The  znodAm  miem  of  gUsiog  with  Uurge  panel 
fttftdd  eloMly  almost  entirely  ezolades  air,  except  what  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  YentUatora. 

eBBBMHouem  aud  ooksbbyatobt. 

The  odd  vindi  and  imfavovrable  weather  at  thii  ■eaeon 
Bhonld  urge  oa  to  do  all  we  oan  to  make  tbe  abore  straotiiret 
attractive.  We  always  oontrlTe  to  have  the  beet  display  from 
now  aatll  the  end  of  Jone ;  by  that  time  plenty  <]i  flowers  oan 
be  obtabied  out  of  doon.  It  is  also  neoessary  to  be  osmI ol  how 
the  ventilatoiB  are  opened.  If  the  iioose  is  oonetmoted  with 
the  TMitUatofs  to  open  on  either  side  it  is  yexy  eaey  to  air  the 
house  on  that  side  opposite  to  which  the  wind  is  blowiBg,  and 
il  the  tbiftd  is  not  blowing  qnite  a  gate  the  side  next  the  wind 
Bhonld  be  opened  a  little. 

We  are  now  bosy  with  the  Ohrysanthemnms.  Speoimen 
plante  are  being  trained,  and  as  they  require  it  are  repotted. 
The  speotmens  are  grown  for  exhibition,  and  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  th^  be  started  early,  for  althongh  sise  does  not  go  before 
quality,  size  and  quality  oombined  are  the  most  desirable  ob jeote 
to  aim  at.  The  growing  shoote  are  oaref  vlly  tied  down  as  they 
adTanoe  in  ^[rowth.  Tto  planta  intended  for  ont  blooms  are 
now  ina  eool  tcame,  to  which  air  is  freely  admitted.  It  is  neces* 
saiy  to  fumigate  them  to  prevent  green  fly  from  spreading 
Thii  peat  milst  be  destioyed  at  onocw— J.  DouoXiA8» 


HOBTICULTtJBAL  BXHIBITIONS. 
SnOERABiBg  will  oblige  ns  by  InloRBiag  as  of  the  datei  on 
wfaieh  ezhiUtloBs  are  to  be  held. 

LzvxspooL  (Spriag  Shov).     Hanh  5th.    Mr.  B.  WDflon  Ker,  6,  Bosnetfe 

Bbredt,  CluDoh  Street,  Hon.  See. 
LuDS  (l^rtBg  Sbavr),   Maxell  VSOt  ana  16lih.    Vtr.Q.  Forbes,  106,  Hyde 


aio&  (^rfag  Sb0v).    Manh  Sted  sad  28ML    M^.  a.  WeU«7,  Hofaa 

GxAseow.'  MaiS*!^,  W'l'kb,  and  September  19Ui  aadlStb.   Mi.F. 

QUb.  DoogbaD,  167,  Oani^  Street.  See. 
BoTAZ.  OAXXDomxM  Ho&ncnx.TUBAL  Socnn.    Okows  Aptfi  Kh,  Itfy  Hh, 


-WmgKMnmrma,  AqoMxam.    ApMrnt.  eadlSlh,  May  10th  end  llth,  MS) 

asth  nd  MiK  J«ly  MH  and  6th. 
Txmxoa.   Mv  MO^  aad  SSth.    Mesne.  A.  Pftyae  and  J.  MUs,  Hon.  Sees. 
MAaaamafXMM  (Grand  National).     7ane  ind  to  91b.     Mr.  Braee  Findlaj, 

Bojfal  Botanic  Garden,  See. 
BovnzAHPTON.    7ime  5th,  and  Angost  the  6th  end  7th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Voldge, 

ae.  Tack  Street,  Seei 
MamsnmB  (Bosec).    Jane  Sltt.   Mr.  HtdNst  Bensted.  Bodkstow,  Maid- 

rtOMO^  See. 
BPAu^nra.   Jime  aiet  and  ttnd.    M».  G.  EingeUm,  See. 
BsxeATB  (Boeee).    Jone  Sith.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasnrer. 
BlOBlioVD.    June  30th.    Mr.  A.  Ohaneellor,  Hon.  Bee. 
VaoMa  (Boeee).    June  Wth.    Mr.  A.  B.  Ba»,  Hon.  See. 
SouvBMKr.    Jo]y8th,6th.7tb,aad8tb.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 


HsLMninMB  (Boeee).   JTiite  ISth  aod  IMh.    Mr.  J.  MitehelL  See. 
[iiBLamMii    Jeliy  12th  and  J    " 
Hon.  See. 


WxMBiAMMb    i^  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Appleby,  «,  Linden  Cottages 


BaieBouBB.    7nly99th.   Meters.  0.  feesop  4t  B.  Bamulej,  Hon.  Sees. 
HcwoBTS  (Hortlenltoral).    Angoet  Snd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Bee. 
GL4TGIMMS.    Aegaatifith.   Mr./.Btallaid,Gl^rOhN»eB,ttearOaeeterileld,See. 
PBM90II.    Angoatieth  end  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troo^ten,  Hon.  Bee. 
SaaaWBaimT.   Angait  16th  and  17th.   Adnlte  ft  Nnonton,  Hon.  Seoa. 
BxAToa  Bnnii.    Angast  98th.    Mr.  B.  Biehardeon  and  Mr.  W.  XUott,  Sees. 
DnnDxa  (IntematioBal).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.   Mr.  W.B.MeKelvle, 
16,  XoeUd  (keseent,  See. 

TRABB  OATALOaUES  BBGEIVSD. 

Geofirge  Yates,  29,  Little  Underbank,  Soathpof t-^DeMt^Mee 
CkMlogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  FlMoer  Seede, 

James  Backhouse  &  Bon,  York,^9ttppl«menimrff  Li$t  of  New 
and  Ban  Alpine  PUmte, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  AM  ectfeq^denee  should  be  dhmted  either  to  "  The 
Bditon,*'  or  to  «<  The  IPablisher.*'  Letlen  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  tinopened  imaTold- 
ably.  We  reqaest  that  no  one  will  writo  privately  to  any 
of  oar  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to  tin- 
justifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relati]]^  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  snb- 
Jeots,  and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 

anestions  at  onoe.     All  artioles  intended  for  insertion 
boQld  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     We 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
Books  (OMiMMrier).— The  **«Hm  Book"  is  preparing  for  pnbBeellAn. 
Qiaiaai  Flavb  (8.  B.  B.).— We  know  of  no  waiik  teanMng  the 
elenttiteofeaohdrawlBg.  Londoa'aeditlonof  Bepton'e'" 
Ing"  is  faU  of  haloKaietion  relative  to  dratiittg  and  deslg 

irom  OtauMxa  (M«r«/ordteii)^-'It  la 
answw  yov  other  ga«T* 

▲V0UB4  Basans  (CotoeftiiflMa).— Aa  sBswevin  emrlast 
iliu  InkiwinHnw  yea  aA  ior. 


FBumRa  FaiTiT  Taxas  {A,  0.).— Mr.  BlTorshas  pnhUahad  "The  Mlnia- 
tnre  IVoit  (Hrden,**  ivhioh  oonteins  dlreetlons  for  aome  Unds  of  pranlng. 
It8prleeis8«. 

FuaoCT  DM  Bkboh  Taaas  (H.  L),—L  ereanqr  mlztore  of  lime  in  a  brino 
of  oommonaelt  applied  with  a  broahwlUdeettoj  it*  Some  eoot  added  to  the 
mixture  prerenti  tho  whiMneee  bebig  an  objeetlon. 

Thvja  AtTEBA  IiUTTBXD  BT  DooB  {F.  K.  g.).^]>oge,  ttot  oats,  hun  eaneed 
the  in^nry,  and  beyond  what  yon  have  dome  to  prevent  m  reearrenee  of  the  evil 
yon  een  add  nothing ;  eongenial  weather  will  do  the  reel.  We  eonld  not  with- 
out eeeing  the  sfarabs  tell  ^rtieUMr  they  wiU  reoover.  AU  the  parte  afleetedae 
yon  dBoeilbe  wiU  die,  and  probably  the  f  huite  if  the  atenw  aae  in}«red. 

HsBURa  Baoocou  {Id«m).^U  le  done  to  proteot  the  ptente.  or  rether 
their  eteme,  fh>m  deatraotion  by  eevere  wanther,  the  aofl  betng  tucen  oat  at 
the  baok  of  the  plant  in  a  sort  of  trench,  into  whieh  is  laid  the  etem  of  the 
phnt  with  lie  head  ln«Uniaa  northwaxda,  the  whole  of  the  stem  an  to  the 
naek  being  eoverad  with  eoll»  and  the  moti  whIeh  wiU  be  aoqpoeed  by  the 
operatioB  being  aieo  ooveved  with  eoU,  prnviooa  io  whieh  a  good  wnteitng  ie 
givea  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Lairectag  oheeha  growth,  and  eaaUee  the  plants 
to  witheta^  Severn  weather  belter  than  tboee  not  opereted  on.  Itahoaldbe 
done  the  early  part  of  November. 

PaumNO  BscBRTLT-PLAimD  Time  (d  Towtg  Oard^aer).— The  VInee 
with  canes  6  feet  locg  efaonid  be  ent-baek  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or 
where  yon  wish  to  originate  side  ehoete  or  spore;  bat  as  the  time  ia  peet  for 
pnming  witbont  a  eortatotyof  bleedtegwe  ebooUdeprees  thepeiata  of  the 
oehee  from  whenee  yon  wish  aboots  arigtauited,  and  nib  off  the  egree  from 
whieh  yon  do  not  leqotee  ahoote,  and  shooid  not  leave  move  than  three 
■hoote--two  aide  ahoote  and  a  leader,  removing  aU  othere.  Leave  the  Iraiting 
eanee  in  the  pots. 

Pamnaa  Pbaok  Tnaaa  (Jdm).— Ont-badc  the  ekrong  dioota  half  their 
length,  snd  the  moderately  Strang  abont  onMhird,  end  the  others  hi  pro- 
portion to  thslr  etrength.  The  treee  will  be  weakened  by  removal,  and  oniaas 
praned  they  will  make  a  very  poor  growth  this  eeaeon. 

Qtojrnsa  Pbabs  (F.  /.).— Better  not  Ineett  more  than  one  at  two  grafts 
inaeteek,and  as  asar  a  foot  from  thegreandaspmetleable.  Adocento 
eighteen  grafts  on  eaeh  ti«e  wonid  in  a  meaaore  fail,  and  if  aU  grew  the 
'  wonid  be  the  most  vlgotons.  appropilallng  the  sap.  IV>r  a 
bottom  and  work  npwaid,  iormhig  the  tree 


yon  most  begin  at  the 

the  aeoond  aa  in  the  ilxat  jnetanmi 

Manaoskbiit  op  BeDDiNQ  Plabtb  (rdem).~A  fortnight  ia  too  Short  a 
time  for  keeping  bedding  plants  bn  bottom  heet  after  pottlnc^  ney  ahoold 
be  kept  bn  the  heat  until  weU  rooted,  the  roots  wortdng  freely  In  the  fresh 
soil;  the  planta  shonldtheii  be  hetdensd  off,  piaeed  fak  the  eold  frame,  and 
kept  rather  ek>se  foe  a  time. 

Faumao  Boses  oa  MAHam  Stooxs  {Mem).—Oai  away  aU  the  old  and  weak 
ehoete,  and  shorten  the  others  to  four  or  fix  eTMaoeoidii«  to  their  strength; 
bat  at  the  dlstttBeeyoar  phmts  are  apart  we  ehould  have  at  least  t«tee  the 
bomber  of  dMota  you  name,  having  eeme  of  the  weaker  wood  proned  to 
two  or  three  eyes.    Now  Is  a  proper  lame  to  prone  them. 

TBAHSPLARTXNa  HoLLiBB  FROX  WooDS  (A  Novice),'^ThB  best  time  to 
tronapisBt  BelHes  from  saeh  a  poeltida  as  yon  dMozibs  Is  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  first  week  in  May,  aooording  aa  the  season  is  forward  or  late, 
they  behig  best  moved  when  commenelBg  growth.  Wa  do  not  think  you 
will  have  mneh  snooees,  as  the  roots  are  often  long  and  flbceless  near  the 
stem,  and  being  in  the  shade  they  do  not,  when  moved  to  the  open,  do  nearly 
so  well  as  those  grown  In  foil  exposure  previously.  We  ehould  now  take  out 
a  trench  all  around  the  treee  9  feet  from  the  stem,  eottlngoff  all  roots  in  the 
trench,  and  going  down  as  deeply  ae  the  roots  extend,  we  ehooM  then  flU 
in  the  trench  and  leave  them  until  April  twelvemonths,  when  yen  may  bo 
able)  from  flbree  being  formed  nearer  the  stem,  to  move  with  a  ball,  atleaat 
doobling  the  hope  of  eoooessf  ol  removaL 

PBopAaATiHa  YABiaaATsn  EuoBYXtrs  (A.  «^.).~Thke  enttlngs  of  the  young 
shoots  after  th^  become  rather  firm  hi  July  or  August,  and  insert  in  sandy 
toil  in  a  warm  border,  covering  with  a  hanilglasB,  and  shading  from  stm,  or 
insert  in  pans  or  pots,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  kept  oloee  and  shaded. 
Voong  shoots  strike  sooner  in  gentle  heat 

PBUBiNe  Clxkatis  Jaosm  ani  (Idem).— Out  away  the  (M  sad  bare  Shoots, 
and  leave  those  which  have  firm  ripe  wood  with  prominent  eyes  at  atout  a 
foot  distance  apart,  removing  only  their  points  down  to  good  Siyea.  If  yoa 
want  shoots  at  the  base  you  mast  cot  baok  some  of  the  shoots  so  as  to  give 
others  at  the  places  required. 

TBDmniG  Nbwly-plantbz>  Hobkbbak  HsDaa  (5tt«f««).— We  ehould  not 
trim  it  this  year,  bat  allow  it  to  become  eetabUabed,  and  before  growth  ta^ 
place  next  year  trim<in  rather  closely. 

BuoA&iPTua  aLOBni.na  [Jdgmy-^1%  would  euceeed  againat  a  wall  if  the 
grooad  were  well  drained  eo  as  to  Inaore  diynees,  bot  eseept  in  venr  warm 
sheltered  situatione  it  is  not  hardy.  It  is  suflELcient  if  the  soil  be  damp,  a 
wet  soil  only  making  ft  more  sose^ttble  of  injury  from  cold. 

PI.A2ITXXO  Habdt  AonATios  (B.  H,  F.K— The  best  time  is  daring  Maroh 
and  ^  to  the  beghining  ol  Mey,  bat  ft  may  be  pHMllsed  at  alaaoet  any 
Seaaon,  but  preferably  in  the  spring. 

NxTBATB  OF  SoDA  FOB  YiNBS  {0.  B.).— Ws  havo  BO  information,  but  we 
should  not  object  to  applying  1  lb.  dissolved  in  ten  gaOons  of  water.  Tiy  it 
to  one  Ylne,  and  inform  us  of  Hbn  eifeet. 

HAiiBK.xsacn  (OketMre  .ieMU)0«r).^We  eatiBet  giva  the  taifoeaiallon. 
WrltetoMr.ailbert. 

Sarnao  OoeunBaa  BzAsaoas  {A  Bsp«Niier).-«Apply  a  stasMa  of  a  male 
flower  to  the  pistil  of  eaoh  female  flower.  "IheOordea  Manoal"  will  eoit 
yon.  You  oan  have  it  free  by  post  if  yon  enclose  twenty  postage  stan^ 
with  your  address. 

AaavALs  FOB  BoBB  Houaa  (B.  B.).— 9W  yoor  onheated  Bote  henaeTro- 
'  ^  Moe  quickly 

varletleeare 
Hmbata 

In  April 

where  the  plants  axe  tutonded  to  flower,  «oept  the  latjer,  whieh  shooid  be 
sown  In  heat  aad  the  aesdlbigs  transplanted,  as  also  ahoold  Iiophospermnm 
seondens  aad  omamenlal  Oeords  in  variety. 

AaatTALB  »oa  Baaania  ( Aaaaa).— Ooavolvohis  ttieolor  apteaaeas  foms  a 
fiaeMae  bed,  aad  is  lasting;  BaponarIa  ealabilsa  BMfcss  a  splendid  pink  bed 
of  long eontinoaaeet  Nastortium  King  of  Tom  ThomlM  affords  searlet,  and 
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TagetM  ilflnAU  pqmila  yeDow.  The  Uum  iint  suned  mtj  be  sown  In  the 
beds  eerly  in  Ifaieh  In  dxUls,  ooreriog  the  eeede  with  their  own  thickneae  of 
fine  BoU.  Tageteg  with  Stooki,  Aiten,  Phlox  Drammondii,  PetnniM,  and 
Indien  Pinks  are  better  raised  in  gentle  heat,  transplantiDg  the  eeedlings  in 
liflh  light  soil,  and  at  no  period  saffaring  them  to  become  drawn  by  sowing 
too  thiekly  or  by  a  too  long  oontinaanee  in  heat.  Unless  yon  have  means  to 
grow  the  plants  on  gently  and  steadily  it  wonld  be  preferable  to  defer  sowing 
the  seed  nntil  the  last  days  of  April  or  the  first  days  of  May,  sowing  then  in 
rioh  light  soil  on  a  warm  sooth  border  In  the  open  air.  All  or  any  of  the 
above  will  be  uefol  snpplemente  to  yoor  ordinary  bedding  plants. 

PBuxiKa  Mak^ohal  Nik.  Boa  (WUU).—9o  not  cat  away  more  than 
the  nnxlpened  points  of  the  shoots,  leaying  the  shoots  of  8  or  10  feet  their 
foil  length  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  It  is  a  Tea-soented  kind,  and  thare- 
ton  a  oontinoons  bloomer. 

OrLTUBa  OF  HsBTCHznif  QAXDmaiAMJm  (H.  A).— Bepot  when  it  begins 
to  grow,  removing  the  loose  soQ,  and  give  a  moderate  shift.  Water  mode- 
rately for  a  time,  bat  when  In  free  growth  water  freely,  maintaining  a  moist 
iphero,  affording  a  Ught  podtioo.  When  the  growth  is  oomplete  admit 
air,  keeping  drier  and  folly  ezpoeed  to  light.  In  winter  keep  rather 
dry  and  cool,  bat  safe  from  frost,  ootUng  away  the  old  stems  whan  yellow. 
Sandy  flbroosloam  and  peat  in  eqoal  parts,  witti  a  foorth  each  of  leaf  soil  and 
old  eow  dang,  with  a  free  admixtore  of  sand.  Is  a  soitaUe  compost. 

DiTXDZHa  OHBTBAMnanfTJics  (Xcbm).— Take  off  the  rooled  offsets  and 
Insert  them  three  In  a  i-imsh  pot  aroond  the  aides,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame 
ontU  estobliahed,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift  into  7-ineh 
pots,  stopping  when  6  inches  hi^;  or  divide  the  plants,  and  retaining  three 
to  five  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  each  division,  and  pot  each  singly,  trlm- 
ming-in  the  roots  so  as  to  be  potted  in  S-ineh  pots. 

Sownio  WAuruTS  (B,  A.).~It  is  best  to  sow  them  in  the  open  groondin 
the  antomn,  when  th«y  wiU  come  op  In  the  spring.  Tbtij  may  still  be  sown, 
placing  the  note  aboot  S  inohes  in  the  groond.  The  plants  ooght  to  be 
trained  to  single  stems  before  allowing  them  to  branch.  The  hei^t  of  the 
stems  may  vary  from  6  to  iiO  feet  long.    Wabrat  trnnks  are  veiy  valoaUe. 

THAxmio  Ynns  (L.  JET.).— We  ^^prove  of  fixing  the  wires  in  a  horisontal 
position,  and  the  lateral  growths  may  be  trained  harizontally,  bot  we  prefer 
training  them  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  rod.  It  la  probably  ordinaay  moold 
that  is  aroond  the  bods;  it  woold  not  be  mildew  after  yoa  had  coated  the 
rods  vrith  Oiahorst  eompoond.  We  hardly  know  how  to  answer  yoor  next 
qoeetion ;  It  is,  *'  An  coals  injorioos  to  plants  f"  Baming  eoals  woold  be  if 
the  smoke  end  plants  were  cooflned  together  in  a  boose.  A  ftowpieoea  of 
coal  strewed  on  the  groond  woold  not  be  injoxioas. 

PziAMTB  TOB  Bbbdixq  (H.  B.  C.).— Tagstes  signata  pomila,  PedUa  nsakin- 
ensis,  Gentaorea  candidlsaima,  Agwatom,  S^ponaria  oalabrlea,  and  Keeem- 
bxyanthemom  tricolor  coold  all  be  ased  with  the  dlfEBrent  ssetlons  ef  the 
bedding  Pdaigonloms.  loo  merely  say  "  Oeranloms,"  which  is  not  a  soffi- 
eiently  distin^ve  teim  to  nse  when  yon  write  for  the  inlormation  yoa  desire^ 

NoBTH  Lawb  Flowbbs  (Amatevr),-^Tb»  Lobelia  and  Altemanthffa 
woold,  in  a  warm  ahaded  place,  retain  their  beaaty  longer  than  If  more  ex- 
posed to  the  son. 

OBowxxa  OlBUO,  fto.  (/.  B.,  South  HocfeiMy).— Send  as  five  postage 
■tamps  and  yoor  fall  address  and  order  **  Kitchen  Oardenlng  for  the  many." 
It  eontdnsdl  yoo  ask  fox  and  mnoh  mors. 

SLOw-ooMBrsnoii  Boma  {A,  B,  C.).— We  have  no  experience  of  this 
boiler.  Write  to  the  maker  and  tell  him  yoor  dlfflcolties.  Other  answers 
next  week. 

IHSBOTS  DBiTBOTDia  Jxa  BXTiauuiTA  (Gf.  S.).— The  beetle'  '*  having  de- 
voored  1«.  6d.  in  the  shape  of  a  plant"  is  the  common  Carabos  hoiteneis. 
The  specUs  of  the  genos  Oarabos  are  eminently  insectivavoas,  their  pr^y 
consisting  of  larvn,  herUvoroos  beetles,  and  other  insects,  one  of  the 
spedcs,  0.  aoxatos,  being  known  in  nranee  onder  the  common  name  of 
**  Le  Jardinler,"  or  The  Gardener,  from  the  eervieee  it  renders  in  gardens 

S  destroying  nombers  of  female  eoekchaxers  when  in  the  act  of  depoeitlng 
eir  eggs— hence  we  doobt  the  statement  of  "  O.  S."  that  a  hortcnsls  had 
devoored  his  Iris,  sapposlng  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  hj  some  other 
insect.  Can  **0.  S.'*  sapp7  evidence  to  prove  0.  hortensis  to  have  been  the 
tealcolprit?— LO.W. 

Nambb  op  Fbtttts  (0.  7.,  JTortlolM).— Shepherd's  Newington.  {W.  G,).— 
1,  Tower  of  Olammis ;  8,  Baldwin.  (G.  0.).~1,  Boosselet  De  Jonghe:  No.  t 
is  Marsh  Bergamot,  and  not  Oomte  de  Lamy.  {Connaught  aub$ertbfr).— 
1,  Oomish  auiiflower;  %  Not  known;  8,  Loan's  Peannain ;  4,Dom«low's 
Seedling. 

Naxxs  of  Plahts  {Bub$eriber,  Co,  Corfc).— Berberis  Japonlea.  (Mn. 
SuddlMtofM).-— The  large  leaf,  Qyelamen  eoropieom ;  the  roond-Ieaved  Qyola- 
men  ooom;  the  bloe  flower,  Omphalodee  verna.  (F.  H.  F.).— Toors  aro 
florists'  flowers,  of  which  we  cannot  name  varieties,  they  are  too  much  alike. 
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*'  A.  B."  wiUes  to  hb  for  infonnAiioii,  bat  as  his  loo»lity  is  not 
named  it  makeg  it  more  di£^onlt  to  adviie.  We  oonfeBi  we  do 
not  belioTe  in  poultry  rearingand  in  keeping  hens  for  eggs  lor 
purely  domestio  purposes,  we  do  not  mean  that  a  few  fowls 
kept  about  a  house  do  not  answer,  for  they  do,  and  Tery  often 
well,  and  there  are  not  many  country  houses  without  them  i  but 
to  go  in  for  a  larse  number  because  a  few  pay,  on  the  prihoiple 
that  because  ten  hens  lav  1200  eggs  in  a  year  that  twenty  hens 
must  lay  2400,  is  where  the  ndstake  is  so  often  made,  and  which 
brings  such  woeful  disappointment  on  the  breeder.  No;  we  do 
not  believe  in  poultry  farming  on  the  scale  which  so  many  think 
would  pay— namely,  of  hiring  so  many  perches  of  land,  and  erect- 
ing houses,  stocking  the  runs,  and  then  waiting  for  profits.  We 
fear  patience  has  to  come  into  use  greatly  in  such  a  case ;  for  put> 
ting  aside  a  per-centage  for  interest  on  money  expended,  paying 
f  or  f  ood»  ren^  labour,  and  such  like  must  leave  only  a  tiny  balanoe 


on  the  credit  side,  and  then  only  when  the  proprietor  does  not 
leave  the  work  to  attendants  but  does  the  greater  part  himself, 
and  is  always  at  hand  to  superintend.  The  profits  made  by  the 
Sussex  and  other  county  cottagers  are  of  course  great ;  but  then 
they  work  on  a  small  scale,  and  are  so  able  to  feed  thtf  birds  and 
attend  to  them  much  more  than  if  they  had  larger  numbers. 
When  their  chickens  are  ready  the  higglers  come  round  and 
collect  them,  and  then  other  broods  are  brought  up  to  take  their 
places ;  but  it  is  only  because  of  the  small  size  <a  their  under- 
takings that  they  may  make  at  times  forty  per  cent,  or  even 
more,  as  no  doubt  they  sometimes  do ;  but  once  they  were  to 
get  overstocked  Uiehr  game  would  be  done. 

We  can  never  recommend  anyone  to  invest  money  on  layinc 
out  yards  for  poultory  for  table  purposes.  The  expense  would 
be  great  and  the  results  unsatisfaotozy.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proved  by  many  to  be  a  failure,  and  ^*  The  Poultry  Book"  tells 
us,  too,  that  these  establishments  always  collapse.  They  have 
had  a  very  fair  trial  and  the  food  has  been  various  and  good«  but 
never  has  any  real  success  been  recorded.  Oompanies,  too,  nave 
been  started,  but  the  prospectus  has  invariably  been  drawn  up 
upon  some  foolish  and  ridiculous  basis,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
they  did  not  answer  or  would  not  have  done  had  they  strngglea 
into  life. 

The  largest  scale  of  ponlfarv  farming  for  domestio  purposes 
that  can  ever  be  attempted  with  success  are  the  poultry  yards 
oonnected  with  laige  farms.  In  such  a  case  at  one  homestead 
it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  more  than  two  runs  where  the 
birds  oould  have  pezf eot  freedom  and  unlimited  runs.  Were  we 
going  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  poultry  for  eggs  and  ohiokens 
we  should  try  and  rent  the  f armsrard  of  some  large  farm  lor  the 
run  of  the  birds  alone.  We  believe  this  can  be  done  and  is 
actuiJly  beinff  done.  The  food  collected  by  the  birds  themselvM 
in  their  wanoerings  over  yards  among  the  loose  manure,  around 
the  comstacksr  in  the  fields,  and  in  such  places  is  immense,  and 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  them  fed,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  in  the  most  robust  health.  Ducks,  too,  might 
be  added  with  success.  Turkeys  we  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  In  no  way  depredating  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
delicate  and  get  in  the  way  of  growing  chickens,  Such  a  farm 
we  would  stock  with  Black  Hamburghs  for  laying,  and  Brafam*- 
DorUngB  for  table  and  sitting  purposes.  No  doubt  others  can 
recommend  breeds  whioh  with  them  have  been  vezy  useful 
and  prolific,  in  which  case  people  would  use  their  own  disoce- 
tion  m  their  choice.  We  have  found  Black  Hamburghs  wonder- 
ful layeia  of  good-sised  eggs  when  kept  in  a  farmyard,  and  we 
know  the  meat  of  Brahma-Dorkings  is  juicy  and  good.  A  good- 
sised  farmyard  where  the  oomstacks  and  foddering  ysrds  are 
numerous  should  take  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hens.  We  would 
never  go  beyond  that  number.  Supposing  the  birds  oould  not 
be  divided  and  aU  had  to  run  together  we  would  substitute 
Houdans  for  Black  Hamburghs,  as  the  former  are  good  layeis 
and  they  make  a  good  table  cross,  otherwise  the  Hamburgh  egg> 
would  be  used  for  sitting,  perhaps,  whioh  would  hardly  produce 
pretty  table  chickens. 

For  cocks  we  should  have  a  large-bodied  Brahma  with  not 
heavily-feathered  legs,  or  the  first  cross  between  a  Ooloured 
Dorking  and  a  Brahma.  Three  or  four  or  more  would  live 
peacefully  together  if  properly  managed,  and  each  would  most 
ukelv  take  a  certain  number  of  ladies  under  his  chaperonage. 
By  slways  letting  the  cocks  be  of  different  ages  and  hatched  one 
under  the  other  we  have  generally  noticed  that  the  younger  are 
afraid  of  the  older,  and  run  from  them. 

Supposing,  of  course,  it  would  be  practicable  to  hire  some  farm 
homestead  for  the  fowls  only,  we  think  a  fair  price  might  safely 
be  paid  for  rent,  as  with  personal  supervision  the  results  should 
be  good;  but  groat  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  looking-up 
the  egg;8  regularly,  for  the  hens  would  be  sure  to  lay  in  mangers, 
and  cribs,  and  out-of-the-wav  places  whero  two-legged  foxes 
would  always  be  ready  to  lay  their  hands  on  any  stray  eggs. 

We  hope  we  have  not  damped  "  A.  B.'s"  az^our  as  a  rising 
poultry  farmer  in  embzyo,  but  we  cannot  recommend  anyone  to 
enclose  wire  runs  for  keeping  birds  for  egss  and  reaxingfor 
table  j  for  as  we  said,  many  good  and  practical  people  have  tried 
it  and  found  it  not  to  pay.— W. 


PROFITABLB  POULTBT-KBEPING. 

In  our  issue  on  February  lOfch  Mr.  Webb  stated  his  experienoe 
under  the  above  tiUe.  A  corrospondent  asked  for  more  partiou- 
lars,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Webb  has  obliged  us  by  sending  the  follow- 
ing details : — 

On  February  1st,  1875,  I  began  with  ten  hens  and  one  oook. 
On  February  1st,  1876, 1  hadin  stock  forty-three  fowls.  I  killed 
during  the  twelve  months  thirty.  The  average  cost  of  food,  Sso,, 
has  been  £1  per  month.  Indian  com  is  16s.  6d,  to  18t.  6<2.  per 
bag.  Tyler's  patent  poultry  meal,  18t.  per  hundredweignt. 
Price  of  eggs  m  January,  seven  to  nine  tm  It,;  in  Febmaiy. 
ten  for  It.  Fowls  fetch  48.  to  4«.  6d,  each.  My  success  would 
have  been  greater  had  I  not  set  four  hens  with  Duck's  eggs,  and 
reared  only  seven,  whioh  I  killed  and  reckoned  above  m  fowls 
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Thus  I  loit  mnoh  time  with  four  ont  of  ten  hens.  This  month 
(February)  I  am  certain  of  four  hundred  eggs,  and  I  have  two 
hatches  of  chickens. 


DUBBING  OF  ALL  GAME  GOGES. 
I  AM  yeiT  glad  to  find  that  my  few  words  on  this  subject  have 
called  forth  two  somewhat  long  letters.  If  a  pond  stagnant  and 
foul  remains  nndisturbed  it  may  be  doing  abundant  misohief  to 
those  near.  But  it  is  not  so  very  offensiTC.  It  is  an  old  pond,  it 
is  mantled  with  green,  and  has  a  decent  look,  and  people  tolerate, 
or  forget,  or  rather  like  it;  but  get  it  well  stirred  up,  let  iti 
hidden  nastiness  come  to  the  surface,  let  its  vileness  taint  tiie 
air,  then  people  say  "  Clean  it  out,  dean  it  out,"  or  "Do  away 
with  it."  Dubbing  is  the  pond,  the  press  stirs  it  up,  attention 
is  directed  to  it>  and  truly  thankful  am  I  that  the  subject  has 
been  oaught-up,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  more  and  more  written 
against  and  talked  against  until  the  dubbing  of  all  Game  fowls 
for  ever  ceases.  I  only  mentioned  Game  Bantams,  as  they  are 
much  liked  by  ladies,  and  I  know  that  more  ladies  would  keep 
them  was  not  dubbing  required  as  a  condition  of  showing  with  a 
chance  of  success.  I  heartily  approve  all  that  "  Subset  Pibson  " 
states.  He  in  attacking  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  simply  goes 
further  on  the  right  road  than  I  ventured  to  do.  He  would 
carry  by  assault,  I  only  attacked  by  skirmishing. 

Another  and  very  dinerent  letter  appears  printed  immediately 
beneath  **  Subbbt  Pabson's,"  and  has  the  name  of  "  Firz  "  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  letter  I  do  not  approve.  **  Frrz  "  says  I  in- 
sinuate that  the  level  of  Qtjne  Bantams  is  about  equal  to  Black 
Bantams.  I  do  not  think  them  on  the  same  level  at  all.  Game 
Bantams  are  below  Black  Bantams,  just  as  White  Pouters  are 
below  the  Pied  varieties,  for  this  simple  reason— they  were  only 
recently  made.  We  all  remember  the  time  when  no  such  a  bird 
as  a  Gtame  Bantam  existed,  whereas  Black  Bantams,  White,  and 
Nankin  were  in  England  in  the  last  century.  From  ^e  last> 
named  Game  Bantams  were  principally  made,  and  I  possessed 
some  Duokwings  which  threw  pure  Nankins.  Then  next  as  to 
Black  Bantams  being  often  "  Black  Game  Bantams  wi^  rose, 
comb,  and  ears."  I.  an  old  Black  Bantam  breeder,  say  that  this 
is  incorrect.  New  breeds  are  made  from  what  before  existed, 
but  the  reverse  is  of  course  not  possible.  Next  about  dubbing. 
I  have  been  familiar  with  Game  fowls  from  childhood,  being  the 
son  of  one  who  always  kept  them. 

"  FiTz  "  seems  to  object  only  to  cock-fighting  because  it  leads 
or  necessitates  gambling.  As  to  that,  men  will  gamble,  and 
have  gambled  about  the  race  of  two  raindrops  down  a  window- 
pane.  Gambling  is  detestable,  but  cock-fighting  is  to  be  speci- 
ally stamped-out  because  of  its  cruelty.  **  Frrz  "  thinks  that 
there  is  as  great  cruelty  in  coursing  a  hare.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel,  and  the  logic  of  *<  Frrz  "  is  at  fault.  Hares  are  killed 
for  food,  just  as  oxen  and  sheep  are.  Killing  them  bv  ti^e  aid  of 
dogs  is  the  oldest  kind  of  hunting.  They  were  so  killed  before 
guns  or  even  bows  and  arrows  were  dreamed  of.  But  whoever 
ifought  cocks  for  to  supply  man  with  food  ?  Then  "  Firz  "  makes 
much  of  the  fighting  Ming  in  the  birds,  that  they  want  no  urging, 
Ac.  Butwho  made  the  Game  cock?  who?  Whyman,notGod. 
When  I  see  the  prize  bulldogs  lying  on  their  bench  at  a  show, 
with  lower  jaw  so  far  protruoing,  so  that  in  the  poor  dog's  case 
his  very  tongue  cannot  be  hidden  in  his  mouth,  the  upper  jaw 
being  too  short— when  I  see  this  villainous  aspect  of  the  poor 
dogs  I  say  to  myself,  "  Man's  wickedness  made  yon ;  not  Him 
who  made  the  snepherd  do^  for  man's  use,  and  the  dog  in 
general  as  man's  friend."  Man  has  bred  and  bred  together  cer- 
tain specimens  with  furious  nature  and  deformed  aspect,  xmtil 
by  selection  he  has  produced  a  beast  unnaturally  savage  and 
unnaturally  formed. 

So  too  exactly  of  tiie  Gtame  cock.  For  generations,  poesiblv  lor 
hundreds  of  years,  the  most  savage  have  oecoi  selected  and  bred 
from  until  the  bird  ceases  to  do  what  he  would  naturally  do— 
fight  a  bit  until  beaten,  and  then  run  away.  Man's  wickedness 
made  the  bulldog  and  the  Game  oock.  and  the  fightins  to  death 
is  in  him  because  put  in  him  by  breeding  and  kept  up  by  stimu- 
latinff  food. 

"  Frrz  "  wonders  what  I  mean  by  saying,  '*  Once  let  Game 
cooks  be  dubbed  and  cock-fi^ting  is  for  ever  at  an  end;"  and 
imagining,  I  suppose,  that  l  am  *<a  muff  "  as  well  as  a  clergy- 
man, proceeds  to  say,  *'  If  '  WiLTSHiBa  Bbotob  '  thinks  ttiat  dv 
not  dubbing  Quae  fowls  he  will  prevent  their  fighting,  he  will 
find  he  has  jxmAo  a  mistake.  This  is  worse  than  the  bread-and- 
milk  theory."  It  really  seems  absurd  that  I  should  have  to 
expUdn  my  words«  as  everyone  save  "  Frrz  "  would  know  what 
I  meant. 

1st.  Why  have  Gtame  cocks  been  always  dubbed  ?  To  enhance 
their  beauty  ?  By  no  means.  A  cooker  had  no  eye  fbr  artlstio 
beauty;  he  was  too  low  class  for  that.  See  how  he  trims  the 
poor  bird,  and  the  fright  he  makes  of  him— tail  cut  to  a  trian^e, 
all  the  beautiful  arch  of  the  feathers  gone,  hackle  cut,  sacQle 
ditto.  The  creature  who  did  and  does  this  (and  I  have  not  been 
in  and  ont  of  the  poultry  world  for  fourteen  years  without  know- 
ing that  certain  dame  breeders  now  fight  their  birds  on  the  sly). 


had  and  has  no  eye  to  beauty.  Was  it,  then,  from  kindness  the 
poor  bird's  wattle  and  comb  were  out  off  ?  By  no  means.  The 
cocker  knows  no  such  feeling.  Why  was  it  done  ?  Why  simply 
to  prolong  the  battle,  for  if  the  cooks  were  undubbed  tiie  most 
active  bird  would  seize  the  other  by  the  comb,  hold  him,  and  in 
would  go  the  steel  spurs,  and  the  battle  be  over  in  a  moment. 
Dubbing  was  to  prolong  the  sport,  and  if  it  be  done  away  no 
cock-fighting  to  satisfy  tne  cocker  could  be  had. 

Let  it  be  dearly  understood  that  apologies  for  dubbing  are  in 
reality  apologies  for  cock-fighting.  Stamp  out  the  one  you 
stamp  out  the  other. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  if  "  Fitz  "  ever  again  ventures  into 
print  he  will  have  a  worthier  subject.  In  conclusion,  I  call  upon 
all  readers  of  "  our  Journal ".  to  aid  me  in  putting  down  this 
cruel  dubbing,  in  itself  cruel  and  leading  to  greater  cruelty. 
The  Bditors  of  this  Journal  aim,  I  know,  to  nelp  to  do  away  with 
every  iniquity  or  cheating  connected  with  poultry,  and  I  object 
to  "carving^'  and  "stitching"  as  well  as  dubbing;  both  are 
cruel,  but,  unlike  dubbing,  they  do  not  lead  to  fighting.— Wilt- 
SHiBB  Bectob. 


MB.  WILLIAM  DBING. 

Thb  readers  of  the  poultry  portion  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
lovers  of  poultry  in  general,  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  one  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  place  at  all 
the  great  exhibitions,  and  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  man 
to  improve  the  breed,  in  which  he  was  eepeciiJly  interested— the 
Crdve-CoBurs  and  Houdans— Mr.  Wm.  Dring  of  Faversham.  As 
I  have  been  interested  in  these  same  breeds,  it  was  my  lot  to 
be  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  him,  especially  as  we 
were  comparatively  near  neighbours.  He  was  most  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  of  his  competitors, 
having  no  secrets,  and  always  ready  to  communicate  inform- 
ation to  others.  He  was  (as  all  who  ever  met  him  knew),  most 
enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit,  and  with  by  no  means  great  appli- 
ances managed  to  obtain  a  prominent  place  as  an  exhibitor  and 
breeder.  To  the  poultry  shows  of  his  own  county  he  wiU  be  a 
very  great  loss,  ana  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 
will  feel  that  they  will  lose  one  of  the  pleasantest  featurai  in 
not  being  able  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  and  hear  his  trendiant 
and  sound  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  show.  He  was 
much  respected  and  valued  in  the  extensive  business  in  which 
he  was  employed,  for  bis  love  for  his  hobby  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  diligent  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Would  that  all  who 
are  engaged  In  the  "  fancy  "  had  the  same  uprisht  and  honest 
method  of  conducting  business  that  our  friend  nadi  we  should 
not  then  hear  of  so  many  complaints.— D.,  Deal, 

[We  have  another  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dring,  but 
it  is  needless  to  add  more  than  that  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
February.]  

ALEXANDRA  PIGEON  SHOW. 
This  was  held  at  Idle  on  Februa^  26th  and  28th,  when  the 
foUowing  awards  were  made  by  the  Judge  :— 

8,  C,  Hi>pwr>ud.  viic,  b.  Kawsil^fp  Doltstuok^  Blnfflflj(ijl,  ZJma  or  Medium' 
fac^'d.—Iirti.^l  mi  A  It  C  HiiipWDOil^  Sf  H.  Jemtlnga.  vhe,  J.  tJoaklU,  QnaX 
Hcirtoo.  8iKfTt'/aiifd—C06k.--l.  Mii>  B*  H.  Eiit«1alle.  Wylo.  tAp,  J.  8. 
Golii^F,  EficliOMie;  Th  BuUtjmler.  Oteftt  BoriOQ  :  Bdu  E.  B.  Entwiatle.  &tii, 
—J  Mild  t,  J,  8,  Collier.  S,  B,  RiVD^leT^  An.if  iuirwl|f«— Fcwn^,— I .  B^  RawnaUiT, 
S.  e.  JesiiiiiKL  n,  O.  €ollUiep  Qreafc  aoriop^  ir^JL  Bn»k.  Horioti :  H.  H. 
PeBTBon,  LivcTpoi^L  Liealikat  Bird  toil  fL.YiinM  PtrmvoBMS^—l,  B^  Etawiiale^» 
S,H.  JtbniDU^.  a»  E.  MiTAhiKil,  Vendon.  vho,J^  field  ad,  Wrbec^^  ;  .T.  Liatdft 
E«ijrbie^;  T.  H.  Strctioh.  Ormpkirlr.  Lkplihit  QwL.^Cock  or  Hen.— I,  J, 
Ttrvbhp  Br&dford.    3,  W,  Ward.  QUer.    B,  F.  bEistwoud.  LitUabtiintagh.    vhi,  J. 

9,  S*.  Waa^.  S,  W»  W*rd.  OUty.  vkc.B.  Riwiirtliij,  TcimiT.-Cocfc  or  ffet^,— 
1  mn*l  'i^  B.  KA«iiaJ«3r.  8^  J.  W,  Smith.  Ttsrk,  Jac oniK.— Cocfc  or  IIen^—1,  a*  mH 
8.  T.  Holt,  UrmAfoTd.  l^-xa-ncmv  TcTi:ULia»,— 1.  J.  BroTdru,  tit4>tiecti!tui{b^  9* 
B.  Eawnaloy.  S,  J,  CorjellJ^  Vt^fk*  r^^.  J.  B.  Winap^iiu',  Beartioroogh,  Awt 
ortien  Vahivti'.-I,  T.  11 ;  8^r«i4ta.  %  B.  KawnBlev.  a,  dr.  Thiokfltt^  EoalidiJr. 
vJli^.  J.  Cocldtt:  B.  BAWDiler^  SXLttM»  Cui«.— 1<  B.  Bawoiliaj.  3,T.  S«1L 
8t  iL  J«3itilDgi.    vhc,  B,  £dwnfil«y ;  A,  imXtk, 

JunoB.— Mr.  W.  Lxmd,  Shipley. 


A  Good  Examplb.— We  are  informed  that  all  inrises  awarded 
at  the  Kendal  Show  were  paid  on  the  22nd  of  February,  ^tuA  is 
within  ten  days  after  it  closed. 


APPRECIATION  OP  LABGB  HIVBB. 
"That  fellow  does  not  know  much  about  bee-keeping  in  this 
eold  oottntry,  otherwise  he  would  use  smaller  hives,  said  some 
of  the  Lancashire  bee-keepers  when  they  first  saw  my  hives 
placed  amongst  theirs  on  the  Oheshire  moors.  Ten  years  ago  a 
great  writer  on  bees  stated  in  a  respectable  gardening  periodical 
uiat  "  Mr.  Pettigrew's  large  hives  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 
A  sreat  chanffe  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  enlightened 
apuuduis.  The  logic  of  facts  has  ploughed-up  the  fallow  cround 
and  destroyed  ihe  weeds  of  prejudice.    The  moft  enlightened 
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and  Miive  zmb  of  the  bar-fnme  Bohool  bftTe  been  won  over  bo 
the  Bide  of  oi^^otu  hivee  for  thete  bees.  Ik  appeen  to  me  that 
they  will  xeaoire  no  more  etimnlas  from  our  eohool.  Thej  will 
ipeedily  flna  that  the  adoption  and  oie  of  large  hivea  will  pat 
them  on  the  high  nad  to  great  enooetf  in  bee-keeping,  or  in 
other  wordB  to  liurge  harveata  of  honey. 

The  remarka  I  ventured  to  make  lately  on  the  propoaal  to  have 
a  standard  bar-frame  hlTe  ha^e  been  well  read  ana  nndentood. 
From  a  private  sonroe  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Abbott's  bar- 
framem  are  now  17  inches  square  by  11  inohes  deep  inaide 
measure,  containing  8179  onbic  inches  of  spaoe.  I  am  pleased 
to  know  this,  for  Mr.  Abbott  holds  an  influential  position  among 
apiaxians,  and  his  hives  and  example  will  be  extensivelv  copied. 
Hives  of  this  siae  wiU  hold  a  gi^at  many  bees  and  do  much 
work.  The  siae  of  hivea  is  of  fireater  importanoe  than  their 
shape.  Bvecy  bee-farmer,  on  flndine  that  his  bees  have  power 
ana  scope  to  yield  large  harvests  of  honey,  directs  his  attention 
to  the  most  profitable  mode  of  management  and  the  best  shape 
of  hivea  for  that  mode.  The  shape  of  Mr.  Abbott's  hive  is  snit- 
able  for  swarming  and  supering,  but  very  nnBiiitabla  for  famish^ 
ing  the  breakfast  table  with  bais  of  pnre  virgin  honeycomb. 
From  hives  of  8000  onbic  inches  of  spaoe  mnch  pnre  honeycomb 
may  be  obtained,  far  more  than  from  smaller  hives ;  bat  I  mean 
whole  bars  of  honeycomb  would  be  more  abnndantly  obtained 
from  the  hives  if  they  were  considerably  longer  than  ^b»j  are 
broad,  bat  of  this  more  will  be  said  at  another  time.  Mean- 
while we  woold  like  to  enconrage  all  active  apiarians,  whether 
they  keep  bees  for  profit  or  pleasnre,  to  have  .hives  aboat  the 
size  of  Mr.  Abbott's,  and  of  any  shape  they  like.  In  the  remarks 
I  have  referred  to  on  "  a  standard  bar-framer,"  and  snggested 
that  the  size  shoald  be  8000  inches  at  least,  bat  I  scratofaed  out 
the  words  "  at  least,"  lest  some  sheold  be  frightened  from 
going  in  the  right  direction.  Bat  seeing  that  the  bar-frame 
school  are  now  in  the  van  as  to  size  of  hives,  I  shall  take  oare 
not  to  scratch  oat  these  words  again. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  science  and  art  of  bee- 
keeping are  maiEing  very  rapid  strides.  Testimonies  and 
evidences  of  this  come  from  all  qaarters.  Application  for  stocks 
of  bees  are  coming  here  thick  and  fast  Three  or  foar  have 
come  within  the  last  few  days,  and  one  of  these  for  twenty 
hives.  I  mention  this  aa  a  hopefal  sisn  of  the  increasing 
interest  that  is  taken  in  bee-keeping,  and  use  with  a  view  to  let 
it  be  known  that  at  present  I  have  no  stocks  on  sale.  AH  I  had 
to  sell  were  digposea  of  last  autamn ;  indeed,  the  stocks  were 
xedaoed  in  nomber  to  two  dozen.  I  hsid  resolved  to  reduce  them 
to  ten  hives  and  keep  these  simply  for  experiments,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  and  will  again  increase  the  stocJcs  both 
in  number  and  size.  Almost  all  that  apply  to  me  for  stocks  of 
bees  ask  for  "  the  largest  hives,"  and  sometimes  20inch  hives 
are  specified.  All  this  is  pleasingand  encouraging  to  me,  and  I 
mention  it  to  encourage  others.  jQverything  indicates  advanoe- 
ment  and  a  suooessful  future. 

As  for  honey,  I  can  sell  it  readily  both  in  the  comb  and  out. 
I  get  la.  and  U.  Sd.  per  pound  for  run  honey,  and  1«.  3d,  and 
la.  6d,  for  honeycomb.  I  have  had  greater  difficulty  this  year  in 
selling  gnupes  than  honey,  and  bees  are  far  less  ooetly  to  keep 
than  Tinenes.— A.  Fittiobbw. 


ttM6dtfa«a«9»of  one  Tcerold.  Biiedcn  eboold  b«  flsnfel  la  mESUkiiBg  Ihe 
dawB  of  aU  hei»  before  patting  ibea  ap  to  breed  from.  Aeeldeata  maj  be 
preTented--ffneh  for  instance  a«  wben  a  hen  suddenly  itarte  from  her  neat 
and  drags  with  her  the  nesting  material  containing  eggs  or  young  hatched 
birds.  The  daws  when  long  and  twisted  cannot  be  so  easily  freed  from  the 
nest  aa  when  short,  and  the  eggs  and  yotmg  are  frsqoeotly  Injured  through 
the  hen  endeavoorlng  to  eztriocte  or  disentangle  ber  elawa  from  the  nest. 
As  a  natural  consequence  long  claws  tend  to  bring  about  sore  feet,  owing  to 
the  minatutml  twisting  and  strain  upon  the  Joints  of  the  feet  If  there  be 
even  a  slight  aconmolatlon  of  dirt  about  the  feet  soak  them  fn  lukewarm 
waiter  and  eacefully  dsanse  tbem.  But  we  Imagine  your  cages  to  be  kmt 
serupukmsly  dean,  for  you  say  "  the  perobes  are  otaan,  so  that  eamiot  be  the 
fault"  of  the  eon  feet.  Too  ask  for  a  remedy;  we  are  pleased  to  giv*  one. 
With  a  iharp  penknife  or  soltsors  pare  off  the  aaperfloons  portion  of  the 
nails,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  quite  dose  to  the  red  ray  or  Teiu  which 
runs  about  two-thirds  up  the  dawi.  and  which  may  be  seen  by  holding  the 
bM*s  feet  against  a  strong  light.  If,  however,  you  should  by  aeddent  draw 
bk)odt  bathe  the  feet  la  salt  aad  water.  An  oooaalonsl  balhiBg  of  thefteb 
in  the  solution  wlU  also  Und  to  effect  a  enre  of  the  son  feet.  If  the  bird's 
feet  appear  very  sore,  place  uotU  heated  some  mots  or  soft  hay  upon  tlM  eaga 
bottons. 

District  roa  Baas  (FT.  M.  B.).— Anywhere  .in  Kent  would  ba  mitaUa. 
About  Cihislehurst  we  know  of  good  apiaries. 


OtJB  LETTER  BOX. 

Eoe  ToLXB  DtAUC'CObocaaD  (ii ^•—Thaappeanmessyoamsntioaiiay 

arise  from  dUfeseni  caases.  They  are  act  uneeauoon  in  the  first  eggs  of  a 
pallet,  but  the  eoloar  of  the  yolk  to  then  generally  T«iy  light.  In  hard-boUad 
eggs  the  eater  skin  of  the  yolk  is  alwsys  daik.  Our  opinion  to  that  the  eohmr 
will  disappear  by  degrees.  We  advise  you  to  slter  your  fee<Ung  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  badeymeal  or  giOund  oata  for  the  morning  and  erening  meals. 
Slake  it  with  water.  Gtve  whole  com  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  dlsoonttnae 
potatoes  entirely.    They  tend  always  to  iaduee  dtoeaae  of  the  liver  in  fowls. 

AxTxnoua,  laouBAnoa  (J.  F.).— We  know  of  no  spedal  volume  on  the 
sal^eot     Dmn  to  a  relative  flhapter  and  dranrfngs  la  our  "Foultry-bseper's 

Siz.viaMPiifei.nx>  HAXamtoBS  [Mn.  JbrM.— Ws  should  praler  writing 
to  soma  prisetakew  In  ttie  north. 


Dob  Babbits  hot  Nbst-kaxbrs  (A  P«nM«r).— We  have  nevar  been  loaere 
in  the  war  you  deaerlbe  when  our  Babbits  wero  properly  lodged  and  attended 
ta  We  Uke  the  kindling  jteee  to  be  contrived  so  that  it  shall  be  nearly  dark 
and  quite  out  of  sight,  when  the  time  to  at  hand  they  should  be  supplied 
with  ha^,  with  which  they  i»iU  make  their  neata,  added  the  ftoek  from  their 


The  doea  aa  the  kindling  lime  eomes  on  ahouM  be  moderately 
snpptted  with  green  food  and  have  a  little  water  at  ttanea.  Thtohaepathsm 
tnB  from  fever. 

Hbr  Oababt  with  OyxBOBowN  Olawb  awd  Sobb  Fbbt  (Jvi«).— Aed- 
denta  in  variousforma  oeenr  to  hen  Oanariea  whan  thefar  daws  or  naUs  are 
overgrown.  Long  nafla  which  assume  the  shape  of  a  sICkle  prevent  birds 
bopping  freely  from  peteh  to  perch,  or  from  the  pcsehes  on  to  the  bottom  ti 
the  cage ;  in  fact,  we  have  known  several  deaths  to  oeour  soldy  through  birds 
bdng  unable  to  free  themsdves  fhxm  their  perches  and  wires  of  the  cages. 
In  eaeh  laatanee  the  Urdwas  found  suspended  head  downwards  dther  from 
tha  peieh  or  the  wires.  Birds  when  their  naDa  or  etaws  aro  negleetod  lose 
moeh  of  that  sprlghtUnaas  of  aetlon  which  cheerfttl  birds  ritould  possess 
when  in  good  health.  If  Mrds  aro  to  be  imprtooned  tor  man'a  pleasure  they 
should  be  attended  to,  for  it  to  impoasiUe  ther  (the  birds)  can  keep  down  an 
overgrowth  of  homy  sabatainee  either  In  their  nalto,  and  sometimes  thair 
beaks,  when  not  provided  for  in  the  mme  way  as  birds  an  in  a  natural  stato 
offnataa.   Bat  It  to  rarsly  that  OaoMlaa' aaito  nqoize  dipping  onlfl  they 


OAanav  Aqoabb.  Loanoa. 
Lat.61ott'4<r'R.;  t«0Qg.0»8'«*  W.;  Altttnde.  Ill  feet. 
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aSitd.— Texy  bright  bat  rather  atonay  momiaag;  showarf  abokt  8  rM,,  and 

oooadonal  slight  showers  during  the  aftarnooa,  and  vary  windy;  brigh* 

starlight  night, 
alih.— Varr  fbe  momlnff ,  but  much  colder ;  line  and  bright  all  day,  but  tha 

Bight  not  so  bri^t  and  dear  as  the  night  bef  ore. 
SSIh.— Binning  more  or  lees  nearly  all  day,  and  very  heav^y  at  night. 
fl6th.— Beaatif ally  flna  Brnmiag.  and  till  4  p.m.,  than  showeqr  and  atormy  at 

night. 
STth.— Bain  at  9  A.V.,  but  fine  beforo  11 ;  rain  again  aoon  after  nooa,  but  flas 

sunset  and  bilght  night.  [aventog. 

SSth.— Balny  early,  but  sunny  beforo  noon;  fine  afternoon,  but  showery 
a9th.~BaiB  commendng  betwwm  7  and  8  A.M.,  and  oonttBuiBg  very  sli^^tly 

for  three  or  four  hours,  but  very  flue  afteinooa  and  evaaing. 
mro  alightly  lower  than  last  week.    Batai  daihr»  but  aea 
between  the  ehowsrs.    Sun  max.  ooDBlderably  highar  than  that  of 
the  pieoeding  week.~G.  J.  Stkobs. 


007SNT  OABDSir  HAKKIT.—ICAMK  1. 
Tbb  market  to  beginnlBg  to  fad  the  searefty  of  best  ihifta,  good  samptos  of 
lata  Gropaa  are  rsalidng  better  pxiees.    Among  forced  vagetaUaa  we  aro  wdl 
supplied  with  Asparagus,  Seakale,  frame  Potatoes,  and  Freaah  Beaaa,  aU  of 
whieh  aro  making  fair  average  piloea.    Trade  ralhar  better. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

SlJ?L                             MABOH  9-15.  1876.                           j   Tem^S^^near  j  ^S?, 

Sob    '  Moon      Moon 
Seta.       Bltee.      Seta. 

1 

Mo<m'a 
Ace. 

Clook 
before 
Sim. 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

Tb 

F 

8 

Sim 

M 

Txj 

W 

Day. 
Bcyal  Sodaty  ikt 8.80 p.H.                                                 492 
Boyal  InstitQtion  at  8  P.1C.                                             '  49.6 
Boyal  Botanlo  Society  at  8  46  p.m.                                i  48  1 
2  SUXOAT  IM  Lkmt.                                                             1  50.4 
Boy al  Oeographioal  Society  at  8.80  PK.                           50.4 
Boyal  Medioaf  and  Ghirargieal  Society  at  830  p.m.        '  50.8 
Boyal  Hortlc  ultima  Bodety-Bprixig  Show,  and  Fnilt  ,  50.6 
[FlonlOommitteei.  1 

Klffht.  Mean. 
81.1      40.1 
81.0      40  6 
32  2      40.7 
32  2      41.8 
84  0      42.2 
814      42  6 
88.6      43.1 

'6    S- 
6    96 
6    24 
6    22 
6    20 
0    17 
6    15 

h.    m.     h.    m.      h.    m. 
6    53       6      8       6    21 
6    64       6    29       6    84 
6    56       7    49       6    44 
6/8       9      7  1    6    55 
6    59     10    25  1    7      7 
6      1     11    48       7    21 
6     8     morn.       7    89 
1 

16 
17 
18 
19 

m.    «. 

10  85 
10  19 
10  8 
9  47 
9  80 
9  18 
8    66 

69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
76 

SL7^« 

THE  DAHLIA  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

f  S  the  season  has  now  oome  round  again  when 
Dahlia-growers  will  be  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  propagaidon,  &o.,  of  that  in- 
yalnable  florist's  flower,  a  few  words  might 
not  be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  which  is  certainly  the 
queen  of  the  autumn.  The  Dahlia  holds  a 
foremost  place  in  public  estimation,  as  may 
be  witnessed  at  the  autumn  shows,  where 
the  Dahlia  stands  invariably  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention  and  admiration ;  and  looking  at 
tiie  Dahlia  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  on  the 
exhibition  table,  in  lines  v^th  other  subjects,  as  centres 
for  large  beds  on  ^ass,  in  mixed  or  shrubbery  borders,  or 
in  whateyer  position  it  may  be  placed,  its  adaptability  for 
such  purposes  is  perfect,  and  the  plants  when  laden  with 
their  symmetrical-formed  flowers  of  almost  every  shade 
of  colour  are  always  effective. 

The  roots  ought  now  to  be  brought  out  of  their  winter 
quarters,  and  some  considerable  caution  is  necessarv  on 
meir  first  introduction  into  heat,  more  especially  if  in- 
tended to  be  started  in  dung  beds,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  place  if  the  heat  is  not  too  violent ;  if  so,  and  fall 
of  rank  steam,  the  chanees  are  that  many  roots  will  turn 
soft  and  decay  instead  of  giving  a  regular  supply  of  cut- 
tings. If  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  declined  to  80°  or  85° 
then  spread  on  the  surface  a  slight  covering  of ^  leaf  mould 
and  sand,  or  any  other  light  material  on  which  to  place 
tiie  roots  together,  and  properly  named.  When  all  are 
placed  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  same  material  among  them, 
and  admit  air  moderately  on  every  favourable  occasion,  so 
that  the  frame  may  be  ke^t  sweet  and  dry,  when  shootd 
will  be  sent  up  in  a  short  tmie  in  abundance. 

When  of  3  laches  in  length  they  should  be  detached 
from  the  parent  root  with  a  sharp  knife,  making  a  clean 
out,  and  be  insetted  singly  in  thumb-pots  in  soil  composed 
of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Very  much  of  the  success 
will  depend  on  the  expedition  with  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  for  if  the  cuttings  are  allowed  once  to  flag 
yery  many  of  them  will  rise  no  more.  Water  with  tepid 
water,  and  immediately  place  in  smart  bottom  heat,  when 
roots  will  soon  be  formed.  When  well  rooted  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  rich  loamy  soil  in  4-inch  pots  well 
drained.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  allowing  the 
plants  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  until  they  are  potbound. 
If  convenient  after  this  shift  give  them  a  slight  bottom 
heat  till  they  are  again  established,  when  they  should  be 
at  once  placed  in  cold  frames  with  plenty  of  air  admitted 
on  a.11  favourable  occasions.  The  object  should  be  now 
to  secure  a  firm  stubby  growth,  but  a  strict  watch  must 
be  kept  that  frost  neyer  reaches  them^  Towards  the  end 
of  May  the  lights  must  be  kept  off  the  plants  on  all  fayour- 
able  opportunities,  so  that  they  may  be  hardened-off  ready 
for  plimting  the  first  week  of  June,  which  is  as  early  as 
18  consistent  with  safety  in  most  parts  of  this  country. 

Some  practise  propagation  merely  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  portions  having 
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eyes,  and  then  potting  them  in  the  usual  way.  I  prefer, 
however,  the  plants  struck  as  above,  believing  they  give 
more  perfect  flowers.  Others,  again,  propagate  during 
summer,  taking  the  side  branches  and  striking  them  in 
brisk  heat  the  same  as  iji  spring,  keeping  them  in  small 
pots  during  winter  and  starting  in  the  usual  way  in  sprme, 
allowing  only  one  shoot  to  each  plant.  This  is  a  very  sue 
plan  for  those  who  do  not  succeed  well  in  wintermg  the 
old  roots. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
grow  must  have  particular  attention  if  first-class  flowers 
are  expected,  and  as  the  Dahlia  delights  in  rich  feeding 
such  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  ground  is  being 
prepared.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  in  autumn  and 
thrown  into  ridges,  and  those  who  can  command  decayed 
turves  with  plenty  of  fibre,  accompanied  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  rich  manure,  are  in  possession  of  the  materials 
that  will  grow  Dahlias  to  perfection.  In  April  the  space 
for  them  should  be  forked  over  and  well  broken  up  again 
before  planting.  If  for  exhibition  they  are  best  grown  in 
a  square  by  themselves,  and  not  less  than  4  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  in  straight  lines,  the  stakes  to  be  placed  in 
position  first,  and  duo  care  taken  that  tbe  roots  are  not 
injured  in  planting,  and  that  the  plants  be  firmly  but  not 
tightly  tied  to  their  stakes.  When  planted  each  to  have  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  to  be  repeated  twice  a-week  if  the 
weather  proves  dry.  Regular  syringings  on  the  evenings 
of  hot  days  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  I  occa- 
sionally use  a  little  soft  soap  with  the  water  to  keep  them 
free  from  insects.  A  sharp  watdi  must  be  kept  that  thrips 
does  not  gain  a  footing  among  them,  which  would  utterly 
destroy  the  chance  of  obtaining  good  blooms. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  ac^ranced  in  growth  and  hot 
weather  sets  in  I  invariably  give  a  heavy  surface-dressing 
of  cow  manure  3  or  4  inches  thick,  and  une  out  the  alleys 
between  the  plants  and  cover  the  dung  with  the  soil  from 
the  alleys.  The  leading  stem  having  been  kept  regu- 
larly fastened  to  the  stake,  now  is  the  time  to  add  the 
shoulder  stakes,  as  they  are  termed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  To  each  plant  four  stout  stakes  are  put  at  con- 
venient distuioes  to  support  the  side  shoots  to  be  selected 
for  that  purpose,  and  all  others  are  taken  away ;  and  in 
future  all  lateral  shoots  to  be  thinned-out  as  well  as  the 
flowers,  some  yarieties  requiring  seyerer  thinning  than 
others,  some  sorts  throwing  yery  rough  flowers  if  over- 
thinned,  while  for  others  thinning  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  flowers  of  the  required  size.  Due  care  will  also  be 
necessary  now  to  afford  the  plants  abundance  of  moisture 
in  dry  weather,  and  a  good  soaking  occasionally  of  liciuid 
manure  will  be  beneficiiJ.  To  those  who  may  not  Lave 
access  to  the  drainings  from  the  dunghill  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  or  easier-made  liquid  for  them  than  guano  and 
soot,  which  the  foliage  will  bear  witness  to  after  the  ap- 
plication by  the  dark  hue  it  will  assume. 

If  for  exhibition  some  means  must  be  used  to  shade 
the  flowers ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  I  believe  many, 
who  have  not  had  much  experience,  over-shade,  which 
makes  the  colours  washy,  and  certainly  the  flowers  do 
not  carry  so  well  if  they  have  been  subjected  to  too  long 
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Bhading.  Many  deTioes  are  oied  to  protect  the  Uoomi,  the 
most  eommon  of  whieh  is,  I  belieTe,  the  garden  pot  enpported 
on  a  piece  of  board.  The  best  shade  I  have  ever  nsed  or  seen 
ia  a  round  board  with  a  projecting  piece  with  sqnare  hole  for 
the  stake  to  pass  through,  moving  upwards  and  downwards  n^t 
pleasure,  with  stiff  pasteboard,  about  8  inches  or  so  deep, 
nailed  round  the  circle,  and  painted  white  inside ;  this  keeps  the 
flower  dry  and  cool,  and  protects  from  the  sun's  rays,  while 
being  open  below  the  blooms  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  air.  A 
limple  and  useful  mode  of  protecting  the  blooms  is  also  shown 
by  the  accompanying  figures.  Fig.  45  (1)  represents  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  (old  hat-boxes  will  be  quite  as  good)  about  8  inches 
by  6,  less  or  more.  By  bringing  the  two  bottom  comers 
together,  so  as  to  oyerlap  a  little,  the  pasteboard  can  be  nailed 
top  and  bottom  to  a  thin  lath  of  wood,  as  in  (2),  which  can 


Fancy.— Butterfly,  Bessie  Wyatt,  Oamation,  Fanny  Sturt, 
Flossie  Williams,  Flora  Wyatt,  Gem  (Stafford's),  Harlequin, 
Hero  of  Tork,  Leopardess,  Mrs.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs. 
Joy,  and  Prince  of  Wales.— J.  B.  S. 


n 
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Fig.  46. 

be  tied  at  the  required  height  upon  a  tall  flower-stick,  which 
should  be  squared  a  little  to  make  it  set  firm ;  or  it  may  at 
once  be  tacked  to  the  stick  as  shown  in  (3).  These  shades 
will  endure  heavy  rains  if  the  pasteboard  be  moderately  stiff, 
and  will  last  several  years.  They  have  been  used  for  Tulips, 
Banunculuses,  Oamations,  Boses,  Pinks,  and  Dahlias.  A  dili- 
gent search  must  at  all  times  be  kept  up  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  earwig,  the  greatest  peet  the  Dahlia-grower  has  to  con- 
tend with.  Small  pots  with  dry  moss,  Bean-stalks,  or  what- 
ever may  suggest  itself  to  the  grower,  must  be  used  and  looked 
over  daily.  As  a  further  protection  against  earwigs  I  have 
oecasionfldly  enveloped  the  fiower  stems  with  wadding;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  earwigs  are  winged  insects,  they  do  not 
generally  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  the  wadding  greatiy  im- 
pedes their  ordinary  movements,  and  preserves  valuable  blooms. 

Hiere  is  also  another  class  of  plants  that  are  most  useful  to 
the  gardener  who  has  broad  borders  to  plant — I  allude  to  the 
dwarif  Dahlias,  of  which  there  are  many  colours  from  white  to 
bright  scarlet,  Ao.,  the  plants  growing  from  18  inches,  or  less, 
to  2  feet  high,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

After  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  plants  the  next  care  iA  to 
prepare  the  roots  for  keeping  over  winter.  Out  the  plants  down 
at  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  to  which  fasten  tiie  name  of 
eadi  variety.  Dig  them  carefully  up,  not  breaking  the  roots, 
and  place  in  flat  baskets  roots  upwards  to  dry,  so  that  they 
oan  be  placed  indoors  at  night,  and  on  damp  days ;  when  fairly 
dried  they  may  be  stored  away  where  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
The  most  successful  way  of  keeping  Dahlia  roots  I  have  ever 
seen  is  to  pack  them  in  dry  soil;  it  keeps  the  roots  from 
shrivelling,  and  they  come  out  plump  and  fresh  in  spring.  Of 
course  they  should  be  looked  over  occasionally  to  see  that 
none  of  them  are  damping. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  a  few  new  and  old  vaiietieB  that 
I  consider  well  worth  growing. 

Show, — Andrew  Dodds,  Alexander  Oramond,  Acme  of  Per- 
fection, Annie  Neville,  Oriterion,  Oharles  Backhouse  (rather 
amall  but  good),  Orown  Prince,  Fanny  Purchase,  Gipsy  King, 
Golden  Drop,  H.  J.  Quilter,  Herbert  Turner,  James  Service, 
James  Oocker,  Leah,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Miss  Hen- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Boston,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Paisley  Paul,  Tom  White, 
Walter  Beid,  W,  Keynes,  W.  P.  Laird,  and  Willie  Austin. 
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FLO  WEBS.— AUBICULAS. 

Ahono  the  disappointments  of  the  last  season  was  my  Auri- 
cula bloom :  not  tiiat  I  had  a  bad  one,  but  it  was  so  uncom- 
monly late  that  I  was  unable  to  have  any  appreciable  number 
of  them  in  bloom  for  the  show,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show,  of  our  (I  fear  almost  defunct) 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society  on  April  28th.  Lideed,  in  all  my 
experience  of  Auricula-growing  I  never  knew  so  late  a  season, 
and  I  have  grown  them  on  and  off  for  forty  years.  For  weeks 
they  seemed  almost  to  stand  still,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing 
could  move  them  on.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  twitted 
by  some  person  who  had  never  grown  an  Auricula  for  asserting 
that  the  date  of  a  show  was  flxed  too  early.  Why  did  I  not 
push  them  forward  as  other  flowers  were  treated  7  But  they 
will  not  stand  the  treatment  that  other  flowers  pass  through. 
Keeping  the  frames  close  and  putting  the  plants  into  the  green- 
house does  not  seem  to  influence  their  opening,  and  certainly 
does  not  improve  the  plants.  I  know  that  various  plans  are 
proposed  for  the  purpose,  but  although  I  have  tried  them  I 
never  saw  that  they  made  &ny  appreciable  difference. 

I  adhered  to  the  same  plan  of  growing  them  as  I  did  last 
year— viz.,  not  using  so  rich  a  compost  for  the  winter  season, 
and  then  top-dressing  with  rich  stuff  Tsheep  manure)  in  the 
spring,  and  was  very  well  satisfied  with  tne  vigour  of  my  plants 
and  their  general  healthiness.  I  see,  however,  in  a  contem- 
porary, that  a  very  experienced  grower  in  the  north  recommends 
top-dressing  with  not  over-rich  stuff,  nor  so  old  as  some  people 
advise.  I  always  thought  that  this  was  a  cardinal  doctrine 
amongst  Auricula  growers,  that  it  could  not  be  very  well  too 
old  or  too  rich ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  in  this.  We  have  broke  away  from  all  the  quack- 
eries and  nostrums  that  used  to  be  recommended  for  these 
beautiful  plants ;  but  I  very  much  question  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  refrain  from  using 
manure  at  all  in  top-dressing,  as  seems  to  be  almost  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer.  The  amazing  progress 
which  the  plants  make  when  top-dressed  might  be  perhaps 
attained  if  plainer  compost  were  used,  although  I  doubt  it. 
However,  I  may,  perhaps,  give  it  a  trial  this  season  by  treating 
a  few  in  the  manner  recommended. 

As  far  as  the  value  of  the  varieties  is  concerned  I  have  seen 
but  very  little  to  make  me  alter  my  views.  There  are  some 
seasons  when  particular  varieties  come  out  prominently,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  all  flowers  and  fruits,  while  there  are  some 
which  in  all  seasons  hold  their  own.  And  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  with  the  Auricula  as  with  other  florists' 
flowers.  You  do  not  grow  a  batch  of  new  plants  every  year,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  you  discard  a 
few  years  afterwards ;  but  you  may  perhaps  get  hold  of  one 
new  one  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  which  may  perhaps  be 
better  than  flowers  that  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  years  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  very  doubtfuL  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  for  instance,  in  the  Journal  lately  aa  to  the 
merits  of  two  very  old  flowers— Page's  Ohampidh  and  Taylor's 
Glory.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  these  flowers,  which 
were  in  cultivation  before  many  of  us  were  bom,  should  still 
hold  such  a  prominent  plaee?  Mr.  Glenny  has  been  quoted 
as  an  authority,  although  his  authority  has  been  repudiated. 
I  should,  by.the-by,  not  have  liked  to  have  done  so  if  G.  G. 
had  been  aUve.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  whose  authority  is 
second  to  none,  my  deeply  mourned  friend  the  Bev.  G.  Jeans; 
and  although  it  was  written  fifteen  years  ago  and  I  am  referred 
to,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  After  enumerating  the 
varieties  in  growth  he  says,  '*  And  now  to  conclude.  Where 
are  we  to  look  among  them  all  for  the  type  of  a  green  edge 
such  as  we  want  7  I  confess  I  know  not.  Is  not  Page's  Oham- 
pion  the  best  we  yet  possess  7  '  D.'  of  Deal  thinks  it  is. 
'  Q '  (the  Bev.  John  Bramhall)  sa7S  it  is,  and  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  it  is ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  best,  for  who  in  the 
Auricula  world  would  pit  his  dictum  against  such  a  trio  ?  But 
this  I  say.  Shame  to  seedling  raisers  if  it  is ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  notwithstanding."  As  to  Glory,  the  following  in  his  descrip- 
tion in  "  Gossip  for  the  Garden "  for  I860—"  The  best  of 
Taylor's  then,  and  perhaps  of  all  white-edged  Auriculas.  Pip 
a  circle,  flat;  edge  pure  white;  colour  light  purplish  plum. 
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of  good  proportion;  paste  oironlar,  snbetftntial;  «ye  light 
yellow;  anthers  hidden.  Foliage  smooth,  handsome,  evenly 
mealed.  First-rate  tmsser."  And  we  have  had  notfadng  sinee 
ihen  to  displaoe  it.  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty  was  in  enltiTation 
then.  Moreover,  as  a  general  mle  it  is  not  so  flat  as  Glory, 
«nd  there  is  a  dash  of  grey  in  the  edge  which  takes  away  from 
ihe  perfect  whiteness  which  distinguishes  Glory.  We  hear 
faint  echoes  from  the  north  of  other  flowers  which  are  to  beat 
those  we  have,  but  we  may  at  any  rate  hold  our  jadgment  in 
flospense.  I  find  that  George  Leviek,  for  instance,  which  is 
«aid  by  some  to  beat  George  Lightbody,  has  had  doubts  thrown 
<m  its  pre-eminenoe  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Bev.  J. 
TjmoDB,  a  flrst-rate  grower. 

It  is  a  znystery  to  me  that  this  lovely  flower  should  have  so 
ttfanost  entirely  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  while  in 
ihe  north  it  still  holds  its  own.  There  died  tiie  other  day  at 
Bhirley  near  Southampton  one  whom  I  remember  well  in  days 
long  since  past— Mr.  Ginger— as  amongst  a  coterie  of  growers  of 
whom  John  Dickson  of  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  wm  facile  princeps, 
Jkad  now  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  enough  to  enumerate  all 
of  us  in  the  south  of  England.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  Auriculas  are  difficult  to  manage.  There  are  some 
kinds,  doubtless,  which  are  miffy  and  slow  to  increase,  or  else 
why  after  sixty  years  should  Booth's  Freedom  be  almost  extinct, 
and  Page's  Ohampion,  Taylor's  Glory,  and  Leigh's  Col.  Taylor 
be  so  difficult  to  obtain?  But  these  are  exceptions.  Such 
kinds  as  Waterhouse's  Conqueror,  Headly's  George  Lightbody 
and  Charles  Edward  Brown,  Lightbody's  Bichard  Headly, 
Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero,  Campbell's  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Plzarro,  Masters's  Mrs.  Sturrock  and  Eclipse,  and  many 
others  are  not  only  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  readily  increase. 
Th^  require  care,  no  doubt,  but  so  does  everything  that  is  to 
be  done  well ;  but  they  will  amply  repay  all  the  care  that  may 
be  bestowed  on  them.  I  have  digressed  a  good  deal  from  my 
own  culture  ^l  this  rambling  paper,  but  love  for  the  flower 
must  be  my  excuse. — D.,  Deal. 


BOSES. 

On  page  131  Mr.  Camm  gives  a  very  melanoholy  account  of 
own-root  Boses,  and  the  time  taken  to  grow  them.  My  experi- 
ence in  growing  Boses  from  cuttings  differs  very  considerably 
^om  Mr.  Camm's.  Before  going  further  I  must  state  that  the 
■soil  of  my  garden  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  that  my  latitude 
is  a  few  miles  south  of  London. 

At  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  the  cutiicgs 
from  lipe  wood  are  carefully  prepared,  and  planted  in  rows  in 
one  of  the  most  open  plots  in  the  garden  without  manure.  By 
the  following  Februaiy  it  will  be  found  that  each  cutting  has 
formed  a  mass  of  incipient  roots  round  its  base.  The  plants 
must  now  be  kept  from  the  drying  influence  of  sun  and  wind 
by  hurdles  and  mats.  Should  the  young  shoots  at  the  top  be 
allowed  to  flag,  the  tender  roots  will  be  injured  and  the  plants 
die.  They  must  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  When 
well  rooted  the  covers  may  be  removed,  but  the  watering  must 
be  kept  up. 

By  adopting  the  above  treatment  the  majority  of  my  cuttings 
have  made  good  plants  by  the  following  summer,  and  have 
afforded  an  abundance  of  blooms,  and  by  October  they  will 
have  made  strong  shoots,  many  of  ^em  over  3  feet  long.  In 
November  the  best  are  planted — ^with  a  good  ball  of  mould 
round  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots— into  the  Bose  beds,  and  those 
4hat  would  make  "  weary  work "  in  forming  good  bushes  are 
oonsigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Those  planted  out  are  severely 
pruned  early  in  the  following  spring,  and  form  fine  plants 
during  the  summer.  Some  sorts  sneoeed  better  than  others ; 
such  hardy  kinds  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  Victor 
Verdier,  Comteese  d'Oxford.  Madame  Yiotor  Yerdier,  Ao., 
aeldom  fail. 

I  believe  one  cause  of  disappointment  is  planting  the  slips 
in  the  shade,  as  recommended  by  many.  To  keep  them  damp 
and  in  the  shade,  in  the  spring  when  commencing  to  throw  out 
their  tender  roots  is  necessary,  but  when  the  roots  are  safe  a 
shady  corner  is  the  worst  possible  place  for  a  Bose  nursery. 
It  wUl  take  a  long  time  to  make  strong  plants  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, therefore  I  consider  it  much  bettor  to  plant  the  slips  in  a 
plot  selected  for  its  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  to  give  water  and 
■hade  when  required.  I  find  that  short  slips  often  fail  in  con- 
sequence of  their  making  growth  on  one  side  only,  and  conse- 
quently dying  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  putting-in  the  cuttings  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  remaiks  of  **  Philanthes,"  who,  in  the  Journal 


for  July  29th,  1875,  recommends  the  summer.  Immediately 
after  my  reading  his  opinion  I  went  into  the  garden  to  give 
the  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  unfortunately  was  too  late  to  find 
many  ripe  stems  that  had  not  thrown  out  side  shoots ;  how- 
ever, I  found  a  few,  and  they  ware  soon  cut-up  and  in  the 
ground,  and  protected  from  a  scorching  sun  by  cabbage  leaves. 
All  these  were  well  rooted  by  the  autumn,  and  had  made 
short  shoots,  which  remained  healthy  all  the  winter,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  frost.  They  appear  ready  for  a  good  start 
this  spring,  and  I  believe  will  be  quite  a  success.  This  year  I 
intend  to  make  my  slips  as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms  are 
over  and  before  the  second  growth  commences,  and  if  space 
will  be  granted  in  *'  our  Journal "  I  will  report  the  results. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  very  few  cuttings  can  be  obtained 
in  summer  compared  with  those  that  can  be  made  from  the 
numerous  strong  shoots  ripe  in  the  autumn ;  but  I  think  that 
the  success  of  the  summer  cuttings,  and  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  they  give,  will  be  found  to  compensate  for  this 
defidenoy. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  from  plants  on  their  own  roots  differ  from  those 
grown  on  the  Manetti  roots.  On  this  point  I  should  like 
further  information,  and  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Hortietdture  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  grow  Boses  in  both  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
important  to  know  what  soil  the  plants  are  grown  in.  As  to 
the  difference  in  the  trouble  caused  by  planting  cuttings  on  the 
one  hand  and  budding  on  Manetti  stocks  on  the  other,  the 
two  processes  are  not  to  be  compared.  A  hundred  cuttings 
can  be  prepared  and  planted  in  a  very  short  time,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  long  it  takes  to  bud  the  same  number  of 
Manetti  stocks,  leaving  out  the  question  of  raising  the  stocks. 
I  once  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  man  who  for  some  offenoe 
was  sentenced  to  three  months  hard  labour.  The  man  so 
sentenced,  replied :  "  Thank  you,  sir,  I  can  do  that  little  job 
on  my  head."  Now,  I  suppose  it  is  men  with  this  peculiarity 
of  being  able  to  work  in  the  above-named  position  who  are 
hired  at  the  nurseries  to  bud  Boses  on  Manetti  stocks.  The 
man  has  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  while  he  oare- 
fally  performs  a  delicate  operation  below  that  surface.  I  have 
so  budded  a  few  every  season  for  some  years  past,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  like  it.  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  would 
willingly  go  through  the  work  and  much  more  for  the  queen 
of  fiowers  if  tiie  question  of  quality  should  be  decided  in  favour 
of  Manettis.— W.  G. 


A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  OF  APPLES. 

BY  BOBEBT  HOOO,  LL.D.,  F.L.S. 

I  OFFSB  this  system  of  classification  with  a  consciousness 
that,  like  every  other  which  has  been  proposed,  it  is  not  perfect. 
No  system  is  perfect,  and  so  long  as  sdenee  continue  3  to  ad- 
vance with  such  rapid  steps  the  founders  of  systems  must 
change  and  advance  also.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  published 
it  in  the  last  edition  of  my  Fruit  Manual,  and  the  printing  of 
that  work  was  delayed  so  long  in  the  hope  that  £  should  have 
been  able  to  have  done  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  press 
with  it  before  I  had  brought  my  classification  to  a  state  which 
was  satisfactory  to  myself.  I  should  have  preferred  post- 
poning the  pubHoation  of  it  even  now  till  I  had  spent  more  time 
on  the  application  of  its  principles,  and  thereby  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  views ;  but  some  friends,  whose  opinion  I  esteem 
very  highly,  urged  its  publication,  and  I  have  consented  in 
the  hope  that,  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  they  also 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  its  prinoiples,  and  thereby 
assist  me  in  making  it  more  perfect  and  complete  than  it  is  at 
present. 

One  of  the  greatest  diffleultieB  pomologists  have  had  to 
contend  with  is  the  want  of  a  classification  of  the  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  by  which  they  can  ascertain  the  names  of 
varieties  in  the  same  way  as  the  botanist  is  enabled  to  discover 
the  name  of  a  {dant  when  it  is  unknown  to  him.  Every  other 
kind  of  fndt  has  up  to  the  present  been  arranged  according  to 
characters,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  permanent  to 
make  the  classification  of  real  service;  but  of  the  Apple  and 
the  Pear  there  is  none  which  ean  be  worked  with  any  kind  of 
assurance  that  it  will  lead  to  the  desired  result.  It  is  not  that 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  classification.  On  the 
contrary.  Did,  Dochnahl,  and  Lucas  have  each  produced  one, 
each  of  which  is  a  modification  or  altered  form  of  the  other; 
but  the  characters  upon  which  they  are  based  are  to  my  mind 
too  varying  and  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  render  them  so 
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uefnl  u  ooold  be  deiired.  In  my  work  on  the  Apple,  whioh 
WM  pabliehed  fiye  «nd  twenty  yean  ago,  I  gaye  a  kind  of 
elasBifieation  to  aaeiet  atadenta  in  pomology  to  aaoertain  the 
BMnea  of  the  different  yaiiefciea ;  bat  it  baa  never  aerred  that 
pnrpoae.  PreTions  to  thia  I  had  attempted  to  apply  DlePa 
eyatem  and  failed.  Eyer  ainee  that  time  I  have  been  aaddn- 
onaly  obaenrant  of  every  oharaoter  in  the  atmotnze  of  tike  Apple 
whioh  I  thought  aerved  as  a  baaia  for  a  elaaaifieation,  and  at 
laat  I  fixed  upon  those  whieh  I  have  accepted  aa  the  prineiplea 
of  the  new  system  which  I  am  now  aboat  to  desoribe. 

The  eharacters  upon  which  thia  system  is  baaed  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  noticed  in  descriptions  of  frnit  so  long 
ago  aa  by  Diel  and  other  German  pomologists ;  bat  jnst  aa  the 
pre*Linn»an  botanists  observed  the  stMnens  and  piatila  in 
plants,  and  entertained  certain  views  with  regard  to  their 
fnnetions  without  employing  them  as  baaes  for  elaaaiiieation, 
so  haa  it  been  with  the  pomologists  who,  while  aware  of  the 
piee«noe  of  the  characters,  have  hitherto  overlooked  them  aa 
being  appUoable  to  classification. 

For  aome  yean  paat  I  have  endeavoored  to  apply  the  oha- 
raeten  I  have  now  adopted.  The  light  I  had  at  fint  was 
small  and  dhn,  bat  by  npeated  application  to  the  subject  every 
teooRing  frnit  aeaaon  I  began  to  see  the  foundation  of  what 
haa  now  grown  ap  to  the  structure  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
world. 

My  reaaon  f6r  not  ffiving  publicity  to  it  before  thia  waa  that 
I  wiahed  to  work  it  tnoroughly  befon  I  committed  myaelf  to 
it.  To  do  ao  I  have  procured  in  varioua  yean  eolleetiona  of 
fruita  from  different  parta  of  the  oountry,  from  different  soils 
and  dimates,  and  also  at  different  aeaaona  of  the  year,  end  in 
every  case  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  ehancten  whieh  I 
observed  in  each  variety  of  fruit  were  equallv  well  marked  in 
that  variety  from  whatever  district,  soil,  or  climate  it  eame,  or 
at  whatever  season  the  examination  took  place.  For  instance, 
Wyken  Pippin  from  Tweedside,  from  Chiawick,  from  Sussex, 
from  Worcester,  from  Somenet,  and  from  Devon  invariably 
presented  the  same  characten  of  eye  open,  aeed-eells  closed, 
calyx- tube  conical,  and  stamens  median.  This  I  merely  give 
aa  an  example,  and  it  is  applicable  in  every  ease. 

I  must  r€maik,  however,  that  in  thia  aa  in  every  other 
dassifioation  of  natural  objects  the  characten  are  not  always 
constant,  and  there  an  varietiea  whioh  nfuse  to  submit  to  any 
acheme  of  man's  devising.  Nature  refuses  to  be  bound ,  and  we 
must  adapt  our  ideas  to  her  laws.  In  every  system  it  is  so,  as 
the  botanist  well  knows ;  when  he  would  class  plants  into  those 
which  are  bypogynous,  perigynous,  and  epigynous,  he  finds 
there  are  some  that  reject  his  interference  and  assert  a  double 
alliance.  And  ao  it  is  with  fruits.  There  are  those  in  whieh 
aome  varietiea  have  the  eye  open  or  partiidly  closed,  seed-cells 
of  the  same  character,  calyx-tubes  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  conical  or  funnel-shaped,  and  ata- 
mans whioh  waver  between  a  marginal  and  median  position,  or 
a  median  and  a  basal.  But  these  are  difficulties  which  an 
eaaily  got  over,  aa  I  ahall  abow  further  on. 

The  characten  whieh  I  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  thia 
dassifioation  are  the  eye,  the  seed-oeUs,  the  calyx-tube,  and 
the  stamens.  Theae  supply  the  primary  and  most  important 
divisions ;  but  they  may  be  extended  and  broken  up  into  fruit 
round,  roundish,  or  oblate,  and  fruit  conical,  oblong,  or  ovate, 
and  these  for  convenience  may  be  farther  divided  into  pale, 
eolound,  and  russet.  I  will  now  treat  of  the  leading  cha- 
racten. 

1.  The  Eye.— Tint  is  the  pomologioal  term  used  to  signify 
what  botanists  call  the  sepals  or  limb,  and  mouth  of  the  calyx. 
In  Fnnch  it  is  called  onl. 

If  we  examine  a  gnat  number  of  varieties  of  Apples  we  find 
that  in  some  the  eye  is  wide  open,,  and  the  segments  quite  re- 
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flexed,  in  some  cases  bo  much  so  as  to  be  quite  flat  on  the  surraca 
of  the  fruit.    Thia  is  veiy  appannt  in  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wyken 


Pippin,  and  Court  of  Wick ;  and  it  ia  illuatnied  in  the  annexed 
fig.  48.  In  many  caaea  the  aegments  are  erect  and  spreading 
or  refiexed  at  the  tqw,  and  this  form  of  structure  alao  leavea 
the  eye  open  though  not  ao  much  ao  aa  in  the  previoua 
examplea.  Thia  form  ia  ahown  in  fig.  46.  Between  the  sprsad- 
iog  and  the  enct  open  eye  then  an  many  gradationa  whidi 
will  be  remarked  by  any  observer  who  examinee  the  different 
varietiea.  JIC:  r:\iv?,  8BfO" 

The  other  form  ia  the  eloted  eye,  fig.  47.  It  will  be  obaarved 
in  thia  caae  that  the  segments  an  erect  and  connivent  at  the 
tips,  forming  a  small  oone.  In  aome  caaea  of  thia  fonn  of 
doaed  eye  the  tips  an  apnading;  but  then  ia  another  vety 
distinct  form  of  the  closed  eye  in  which  the  aegmenta  an  quHe 
flat  and  convergent,  doaing  in  the  eye  like  a  trap  door  in  five 
dividons,  as  ia  aeen  in  Tnimpington.  Theae  two  eharaoten  of 
Btx  opxr  and  Exn  cLoasn  I  propoae  to  employ  aa  my  pthnaiy 
diviaiona. 

2.  The  Seed-ceUi.-^Theae  eonatitote  what  ia  popularly  caUad 
th€  care  of  the  Apple,  and  contain  the  aeeda  or  pipe.  Thqy  am 
uauaUy  five,  but  thqr  yvej  in  number,  and  an  occaaiottaUj 
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three,  four,  and  even  aix.  They  differ  very  much  in  atructnre, 
and  an  dther  open  to  the  axia  of  the  fruit  or  closed ;  and 
between  the  doaed  and  the  wide-open  eella  then  an  aa  many 
gradationa  aa  in  the  doaed  and  open  eye.  Fig.  51  repreaenta 
perfeetty  doaed  eella;  fig.  50  thoae  that  an  open,  and  fig.  49 
those  that  an  wide  open.  In  the  laat  all  the  Codlina  an  to 
be  found,  and  varietiea  having  the  Codlin  character. 

The  Seed-eella  form  the  second  great  diviaiona  of  my  system, 
which  an  distinguished  as  Gbll8  opbm  and  Cxllb  cLoaxn. 

3.  The  Calyx'tube,-^lsi  making  a  longitudinal  aeetion  of  an 
Apple  in  a  line  through  the  eentn  of  the  eye  to  the  stdk  a 
more  or  leas  deep  cavity  will  be  observed  under  the  aegmenti 
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of  the  eye  and  between  them  and  the  con.  This  is  called  the 
Oalyx-tube,  or  Kelehrdhre  of  the  Qermans.  It  is  of  very  varied 
form,  but  all  of  theae  an  modificationa  of  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  whieh  may  be  regarded  aa  distinct,  and  these  I  have 
called  the  c<mical  and  the  funnel-sfiaped.  As  in  the  oasea  of 
the  open  and  the  closed  eye  and  the  open  and  cloaed  cells 
these  run  into  one  another,  and  there  an  instances  in  whioh 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  54. 


it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  to  whioh  of  them  the  individual 
belongs.  Figs.  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  and  57  are  illustrations  of 
the  conical  tube,  some  being  wide  and  deep  and  others  namw 
and  abort.    Figs  58,  59,  60,  61,  and  62  repnsent  the  various 
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ioTMB  of  the  fonneKabaped  tribe.  The  thhrd  form  ii  the  cup^ 
shaped,  whieh  very  rarely  oeoori,  and  is  a  short  shallow  va- 
riola of  fig.  55. 


Fig.  55.  mg.  5S. 

The  Galyz-tube  is  the  charaoter  on  which  the  thhrd  division 
ii  based,  and  is  divided  into  Oaltxtubb  comical  and  Calyx- 

T0BK  FUKMSL- SHAPED. 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  68. 


4.  The  Stamens, — These  are  the ^^  little    bristle-like  bodies 
which  are  found  forming  a  fringe  round  the  inner  surface  of 


ing.69. 


Fig.  601 


the  calyx-tube,  and  it  is  on  the  position  they  occupy  that  the 
fourth  character  of  this  system  is  founded.  On  examining  a 
number  of  different  varieties  of  Apples  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
stamens  are  not  always  in  the  same  position.  Some  will  form 
a  fringe  immediately  under  or  near  the  base  of  the  segments, 
as  represented  in  figs.  53,  57,  59,  and  60,  and  these  I  call 
marginal.  Othera  occupy  a  midway  position  between  the 
margin  and  the  base,  as  in  figs.  55,  56,  58,  and  62,  and  these 
are  called  median ;  and  a  third  are  situ&ted  near  the  base,  as 
in  figs.  52,  54,  and  61,  which  are  termed  basal 

Taking  the  position  of  the  stamens  as  my  fourth  great 
division  we  have — 1,  Stamens  maboinal  ;  2,  Sta3(ens  ubdian  ; 
and  8,  Btaubhs  basal. 

To  prolong  the  subdivisions  even  beyond  this  point  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  we  can  have— 1,  Calyx-tube  short  conical,  as 
in  fig.  53,  and  deep  conical  as  in  fig.  52.  Then  we  can  have 
flhort  funnel-shaped,  as  in  fig.  62,  and  long  funnel-shaped  as 
in  fig.  58.  These  may  again  be  further  divided  into— 1,  Fruit 
round,  roundish,  or  oblate ;  and  2,  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 


Fig.  61.  Fig.  62. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  changeableneu  of  the 
^haraoten  in  some  varieties ;  how  in  the  cases  of  the  eye  and 
the  cells  some  exhibit  them  open  or  closed,  or  intermediate 
between  the  two;  also  in  the  interchangeable  form  of  the 
eat^-tube  and  the  positions  of  the  stamens.  In  the  follow- 
ing  classification  I  have  provided  against  any  confusion  ariidng 
from  this  cause',  and  have  given  additional  references  when  a 
TSiiety  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  division.  For  example, 
in  Scarlet  Nonpareii  the  eye  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 


dosed,  though  the  calyx-tube  is  always  short  funnel-shaped, 
and  the  stamens  marginaL  This  variety  is  therefore  placed 
in  Class  1,  section  two  (§§),  and  division  one  (f) ;  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  ^e  being  dosed,  it  is  enteied  thua— 
"  Scarlet  Nonpareil  iU.,  §§,  f,*'  showing  that  it  is  also  found  in 
Class  iii.,  section  2,  and  division  1. 

It  is  important  that  perfect  spedmens  of  fruit  be  used  when 
the  classification  is  applied,  and  espedally  tibat  the  eyes  be 
perfect ;  and  to  observe  the  calyx-tube  correctly  the  longi- 
tudinal section  should  be  made  directly  through  the  centre. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  APPLES. 
Class  L— ETE  OPEN  (figs.  46  and  48).    CELLS  OPEN  (figs. 

49  and  50). 
§  CALYX  TUBE  CONIOAL,    Hambledon  Deux  Ans 


I  Stamens  marginal  (figs.  53 

and  57). 

}  Tube  short  (fig.  53). 

*  Fruit  roundf  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Leyden  Pippin 
Burr  Knot,  i.  §§  t 
Martin  Nonpareil 
Allen's  Everlasting,  iii.  §  t 
t  Tube  deep  (fig.  57). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Winter  Hawthomden,  iii.  §  f 
Beinette  Blanche  d'Espagne 
No  Core 

Haffner*8  Gold  Beinette 
Uellner's  Gold  Beinette,  ii.  §  t 
Allen's  Everlasting,  iii.  §  t 
CalvilleBlanche,iii.§  t,iii.§  tt 
Eymer,  i.  §§  tt 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Tower  of  Glammis,  i.  §§   ti 

iii.  §  tt 
Nehon  Codlin,  iii.  §  1 1 ,  iii.  §  §  1 1 
tl  Stamens  median 
I  Tube  short  (fig.  56). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Blenheim   Pippin,   i.   §§    tt, 

ii.  §§  tt 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 
Stamford  Pippin 
Eymer,  i.  §  t 

Boyal  Busset,  iii.  §  tt ,  iv.  §  tt 
Gogar  Pippin 
•*  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Loan's  Pearmain 
Adams'  Pearmain,  i.  §  ttt 
Boyal  Pearmain 

II  Tube  deep. 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Baron  Ward,  i.§§  tt,iii.§§.tt 
Newtown  Spitzenberg 
Ornament  de  la  Table 
Beinette  de  Canada,  1.  §  ttt, 

iii.  §  ttt 
Kerry  Pippin 
Embroidered  Pippin 
Binger 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Grange's  Pearmam 
Emperor  Alexander,  i.  §  ttti 

i.  §§  tt 
Betsey 

Cox's  Pomona,  ii,'§  tt 
Lewis'  Incomparable 
Catshead 

Lord  Grosvenor,  iii.  §  tt 
f fi  Stamens  basal  (fig.  52). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 


Bibston  Pippin,  iv.  §§  tt»  ii- 

§§tt 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin 
Devonshire  Buckland 
Bymer,  i.  |  tt 
Lord  Derby 

Cellini,  i.§§  ttt,  ii.§§tt 
Striped  Beefing 
Tom  Putt.  i.  §§  ttt 
Mdre  de  Manage,  iii.  §  ttt 
Beinette  de  Canada,  L  §  ttt 

iii.  §  ttt 

*  •  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

ov€ite. 
Emperor  Alexander,  i.  §  ttt 

i.  §§  tt 
Shepherd's  Fame 
Adams'  Pearmain,  L  §  tt 
§§  CALYX-TUBE  FUNNEL- 
SHAPED'. 
f  Stamens  marginaL 
:  Tube  short  (fig  59.}. 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  ii  §§  t 
Hughes*  Golden  Pippin 
Screveton  Golden  Pippin,  iL 

§§  t 
Briokley  Seedling,  ii.  §§  t 
Bringewood  Pippin 
Golden  Beinette,  i.  §  tt 
Glddins'  Golden  BaU 
Golden  Nonpareil 
Burr  Knot,  i.  §  t 
Greenwood  Busset 
London  Pippin,  iii.  §  t,  iii  {§  t 
**  Fruit  corneal,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Beachamwell,  ii.  §§  t 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  ii.  §§ 

tt 
White  Paradise 
Tulip 

n  Tube  long  (fig.  60). 

*  Fruit  TOttfid,  romdish,  or 

oblate. 
Northern  Sweet 
Alfriston 
Gravenstein 
Feam'B  Pippin 
Boyal  Somerset 
Stamford    Pippin,    L    {    tt> 

iii.  §§  t 
Golden  Noble,  iu.  §§  t 
••  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate, 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  {§  tt, 

iii.  §§  t 
Cockle's  Pippin,  iii.  {§  t 
Tower   of    Glammis,  i.  §  t, 
iii.  §  t 
If  Stamens  median. 
I  Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Cox's  Oiange  Pippin,  iii.  §{  tt 
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Isleworih  Onb 

Emperor  Alexander,  L  §  ft, 
L§ttt 
Ht  stamens  basal. 
t  Tabe  short  (fig.  61). 
*  Frtiit  rotmd,  roundUht  or 
oblate. 
Domelow's  Seedling 
Cellini,!.  §ttt,ii.§§  ft 
Federal  Pearmain 
Baxter's  Pearmain,  ii.  {§  fft, 

iii.  §§  ttt 
Beinette  Van  Mons,  iii.  §i  ttt 
Bed  Ingestrie 
Bringewood  Pippin,  L  §§  t 
Giddins'  FsTonrite 
Giddins'  No.  5 
Tom  Putt,  i.  i  ttt 
♦♦  Fruit   conicalf  {ohloTig,  or 

ovate. 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  L  }§ 
tt 


Wormsley  Pippin 
Small's  Admirable 
Oobham 

Bi^eim  Pippin,!.  {  ff^i.  §§  ft 
Golden  Beinette 
Golden  Pippin,  il  §§  f,  iL  §§  ft 
Yellow  Ingestrie 
Beinette  Diel,  ii.  f §  ft 
Pine  Golden  Pippin 
Duke  of  Glouoester 
Prince  of  Wales 
Baron  Ward,!.  §  tt.iii  H  tt 
Malakovna 
Giddins*  Masterpiece 
Marble  Pippin 
Buffooat 

Birmingham  Pippin 
Lemon  Pippin 
Minohall  Crab 
Townsend*8  Smiling  Beantj 
**  Fruit  eoniealf  obUmg,  or 
ovate. 

Golden     Winter     Pearmain,  tt  Tabe  deep. 

i.  §§  ttt  Winter  Codlin 

Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  §}  t,  ajj  CALYX-TUBE    CUP- 

^^  5j  tt"         ,     ,.   X.  XX  SHAPED. 

Olaygate  Pearmain,  ii.  «  tt  ^  Stamens  marginal. 

Mannmgton's   Pearmam,   ill.  '             None. 

sJitlet  Pearmain  ^    ft  Stamens  median. 

Sussex  Pearmain.  ii.   «$  tt.  5^°^f  .^"®    v        «•     • 

««**++  Bonalds' Gooseberry  Pippm 

BrS^kVa-  t  Stamens  basal. 

Boflemary  Bnsset  ^^'^•• 

aass  II.— EYE  OPEN  (figs.  46  and  48).    CELLS  CLOSED 

(fig.  61). 

S  CALYX-TUBE  CONICAL.  ♦  Fruit  rotmd,    roundish,   or 

f  Stamens  marginal  (fiig.  58).  oblate. 

♦  Fruit  round,    roundUhy   or  Briokley  Seedling 

oblate.  Morris'  Court  of  Wiok 

UeUner's  Gold  Beinette,  L  §  t  Q«®on  of  the  Pippins 

Eeddleston  Pippin,  U.  §§  t  I^*s  Golden  Buaset 

Christie's  Pippin  Byson  Wood  Busset 

Sops  in  Wine  Bidding's  Nonpareil 

Brabant  Beliefleur  **  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

Wadhurst  Pippin  ovate. 

ft  Stamens  mediftn.  Beachamwell,  i.  §§  t 

t  Fruit   round,   roundish,   or  Goodyear  Pippin 

oblate.  Old    King   of    the    Pippins, 

Wyken  Pippin  ii.  §§  tt 

Court  Pendd  PlAt,  ii.  }}  tt  ft  Stamens  median. 

Morris'  Basset,  ii.  §§  tt  t  Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

Bnrohardt's  Beinette  *  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

Newtown  Pippin  oblate. 

*  *  Fruit  conical  or  ovate.  Golden  Pippin,  i.  §  §  ffi  "•  §§  t 

Golden  Pearmain  Downton  Pippin 

Cox's  Pomona,  i.  §  tt  Holbert's  Victoria 

ttt  Stamens  basal.  Pltmaston  Golden  Pippin 

None.  Cluster  Golden  Pippin 

§§   CALYX -TUBE   FUN-  Golden  Harvey 

NEL-SHAPED.  Bobinson's  Pippin 

f  Stamens  marginal.  Fish's  Pippin 

t  Tube  short  (fig.  59).  Blenheim    Pippin,    U    §    tt, 

♦  Fruit    round,  rowniish,   or  i.  f  §  tt 

oblate.  Court  Pendfi  Pl&t,  ii.  {§  tt 

Old  NonpareU,  Iv.  §J  t  CelUni,  i.  §  ttt.  i-  J{  ttt 

Scarlet  Nonpareil,  i.  §$  t  Formosa  Nonpareil 

Flat  Nonpareil  Braddick's  Nonpareil 

Early  Nonpareil  Beinette  Diel,  i.  §}  tt 

Court  of  Wiok  Bibston     Pippin,   L    §    ttt» 

Golden  Pippin,  i.   §§   tt,  ii  !▼.  §§  tt 

§§  tt  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  i.  }§  t 

Soreveton  Golden  Pippin4.  §  §  f  Princess  Boyal 

Keddleston  Pippin,  ii.  §  t  Bedleaf  Bnsset,  iL  §§  t 

Pennington's  Seedling  Morris'  Nonpareil  Basset 

Powell's  Busset  Ghiems^  Pippin 

Bedleaf  Busset,  ii.  §§  tt  Boston  Busset 

♦♦  Fruit  conical,    oblong,   or  Morris'  Busset,  ii.  §  tt 

ovate.  Lemon  Pippin,  !▼.  {§  tt 

Ooe's  Golden  Drop  Melon,  iii.  §§  tt.  iv.  §§  tt 

i           tt  Tube  deep.  Fairy,  iv.  §  tt 


**  Fruit  conical,  obUmg,  or 
ovate. 
Herefordshire  Pearmain 
Barcelona  Pearmain 
Claygate  Pearmain,  i.  §§  tt 
Sussex  Pearmain,  L  §§  tt,  iv. 

Old  King  of  thePipphis,iL§§t 
Golden  Busset,  iv.  §§  tt 
tt  Tube  long. 
None. 

ftt  Stamens  basal. 
t  Tube  short  (fig.  61). 


*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or    • 
oblate.  I 

Baxter's  Pearmaia,  i.  §§  ttt^ 
iii.  §§  ttt 

tt  Tube  long. 
None.    ' 
1  CALYX-TUBE   CUP- 
SHAPED. 
f  Stamens  marginal. 

None, 
ff  Stamens  median. 

None, 
fft  Stamens  basaL 
Meloombe  Busset 

CELLS  OPEN  (figs. 


Class  m.  — ETE  CLOSED  (fig.  47). 

49  and  60). 
§  CALYX-TUBE  CONICAL.    Wint»  Quoining 
j-  Stamens  marf(inal(fi|;.  58). 
*  Fruit  round,  roundisi 


or 
oblate. 

Ashmead's  Kernel^  ilL  §§  t 
Pltmaston  Busset  Nonpareil 
Sweeny  Nonpareil 
Beinette  de  Caux 
Grosse  Caseler  Beinette 
Maiden's  Blush 
Greenup's  Pippin 
Hawthomden,  iii  §  tt 
Winter  Hawthomden,  i  §  t 
Eentish  Fillbasket 
Allen's  Everlasting,  i.  §  t 
CalTille  Blanche,  L  1 1 
Bhode  Island  Greemng 
Giddins's  No.  1 
Old  Middlemas 
Bymer,i.  §tt,uu§ttt 
Pomme  de  Neige 
London  Pippin,  i.§§t,iii§§t 
Winter  Greening,  iiL  §§  tt* 

iv.  §  t.  iv.  §§  t.  iv.  §tt. 

iv.  §§  tt 

**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

ovate. 

Cornish  Gilliflower,  L  §  tt  iii-. 

§§  tt,  iv.  §§  tt 
Amassia 
Ord'tf 
Ganges 
Melrose 
Dutch  Codlin 
Warner's  King 
Nelson's  Glory 

ft  Stamensmedian  (fig.  56). 
•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
Hawthomden,  iii.  §  t 
Calville  Blanche,  L  §  t,  iii.  §  t 
Pommier  de  Paradis 
Eoyal  Busset,  L  §  tt.  iv.  §  tt 
D'Arcy    Spice,   iii.    §    ttt, 

iv.  §  ttt 
Bushock  Pearmain,  iii.  §§  tt 
Flander's  Pippin 
Thompson's  Seedling 
Norfolk  Beefing,  iii.  §§tt 
Norfolk  Bearer 

•*  Fruit  conical,  ohUmg,  or 
ovate. 
Tower  of  Glammis,  i.  §  t ,  i.  §  §  t 
Lord  Suffield 
Sugar  Loaf  Pippin 
Nelson  Codlin, i.  §  t,  iu.  §§  tt 
Nelson's  Glory,  iiL  §  t 
Boyal  Codlin 
St.  SauTeur 

Lord  Grosvenor,  i.  §  tt 
Beauty  of  Kent 
Baldwin 
Hunthouse 
Winter  Marigold 
Flower  of  Herts 


ttt  Stamens  basal  (figs.  62, 
and  54). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate, 
Breitling 

MdredeM6nage,i.  §ttt 
Beinette  de  Canada,!.  §  ttt 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  It.  §  tt 
Winter  Colman 
Bymer,  iiL  §  t.  i.  §  tt 
D'Arcy  Spice,  nL  §  tt.  iv.  §  ttt 
Mela  Carlo 
Sack  and  Sugar 
Wanstall  x 

BuBsian  Apple  ^ 

•*  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Pomme  Boyale 

Warner's     King,    iii.     §    t»- 
iiL§§t 

§§  CALYX-TUBE   FUN- 
NEL-SHAPED. 
t  Stamens  marginaL 
t  Tube  short  (fig.  59). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Ashmead's  Kernel,  iii.  §  t 
Brownlees'  Busset,  iv.  §  tt 
Greenwood  Busset 
Orange  Pippin 
Haggerstone  Pippin 
Seigende  Beinette 
Brenchley  Pippin 
♦♦  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Lucombe's  Pine  Apple 
Belle  et  Bonne 

Warner's     King,    iii.     §    t» 
iii.  §  ttt 
tt  Tube  deep  (Bg.  60). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Early  Harrest 
Lucombe's  Seedling 
Squire's  Pippin 
Cambusnethan  Pippin 
Beinette  Baumann 
Nonesuch 
DcTonshire  Queen 
Stamford  Pippin,i.  5  tt,  i.  §§  t 
Golden  Noble,  i.  §§  t 
Surrey  Flat  Cap 
Giddins'  Lady  Sandwich 
Northern  Greening 
London  Pippin,  i.  §§  t,  iiL  §  t 
Winter  Majetin,  iv.  §§  t 
••  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Winter  Quoining,  iii.  §  tt 
Cockle's  Pippin,  i.  §§  t 
Keswick  Codlin 
French  Codlin 
Lincoln  Codlin 
Manx  Codlin 
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John  (Hdley  Feannain 
Woroester  Pearmain 
Prinzen  Appol 
Iron  Pin 

ft  Stamens  median. 
t  Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

*  Fruit  roundf  roundUhf  or 

oblate. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippm,  i.  §§  ft 
Lodgemore  Nonpareil 
Pearson's  Plate 
Ctomish  Aromatio,  iy.  §§  ft 
Bonnd  Winter  Nonesndh 
Edinburgh  Glnster 
Baron  Ward,  i.  §  ft,  i.  §§  ft 
Melon,iL§§tt,iv.§§tt 
PotU'  Seedling. 
Norfolk  Beefing,  iii  §  ft 

*•  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

ovate, 

Mannington's  Pearmain,  i.  §§ 

tt 
Bosemary  Basset,  i.  §§  ft 
Pitmaston  Pine  Apple, iy.  §§  f 
Lacombe*s  Pine  Apple 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  i.  §§  f, 

i.§§tt 
Cornish  Oilliflower,  i.  §  ff, 

ii-§tt.iv.§§tt 
Grey  Leadington 
Bess  Pool,  iii.  §§  fff 

Class  IV.— EYB  CLOSED  (fig. 

§  CALYX-TUBE  CONICAL. 

f  Stamens  marginal  (figs.  58 

and  57). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundiih,  or 

oblate. 
St.  Bdmand's  Pippin 
New  Book  Pippin 
Stnrmer  Pippin,  iy.  §§  f 
Lord  Bnrghley,  iy.  §  ft 
Datoh'MigQonne 
Boyal  Belnette,  iy.  §§  f 
Winter  Greening,  in.  §  f,  iii. 

§§tt.  iy.  §tt,  iy.  §§t.iy. 

§§tt 

Apt 
**  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate, 
Edmund  Jupp 
Carnation 

SmalPfl  Admirable,  iy.  §§  f 
Old  Leatherooat 

ft  Stamens  median. 
I  Tube  short  (figs.  55  and  56). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate, 
Irish  Peach,  iy.  §§  ff 
Winter  Greeniog,  iii.  §  f,  ill. 
§§  tt.  iy.  §  t.  iv.  §§  t.  iv. 
§§tt 
•*  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate, 
Margil,  iy.  §§  tt 

\l  Tube  deep. 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Lord  Bnrghley,  iy.  §  f 
White  Nonpareil 
Capuzlner  Belnette 
North  End  Pippin 
Baseombe  Mystery 
Blaok  Crab 

Fairy.  ii.§§tt 

EeklinyiUe  SeedUng,  iii.  §  fff 
Boyal  Busset,  i.  §  ff,  iii.  §tt 
Brownlees'  Basset,  iii.  §§  f 
Miller's  Glory 

fff  Stamens  basal  (figs.  52 
and  54 


Dean's  CodUn 

Nelson  Codlin,  i.  §  f,  iii.  §  tt 

Springroye  Codlin 

U  Tube  deep  (fig.  68). 
•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 
oblate. 
Shepherd's  Newington 
Betty  Geeson 
Bostooker 

BeinetteVan  Mens,  i.  §§  ttt, 
^iii.§§ttt 
Bed  Astraohan 
Domino 

Winter.  Greening,  iii.  §  f, 
iv.  §  f.  iy.  §  tt.  iy.  §§  t. 
i7-§§tt 

••  Fruit  conical,  oblong^  or 
ovate, 
July  Pippin 
Cumberland  Fayourite 

ttt  Stamens  basal  (fig.  61). 

*  FnUt  round  or  oblate. 
Beinette  Van  Mens,  i.  §§  fff, 
^  iii.  §§  tt 
Pennook 
••  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Baxter's  Pearmain,  i.  §§  ttt» 
^  ".  §§  ttt 
Bess  Pool,  iU.  §§  ff 

47),  CELLS  CLOSED  (fig.  51). 

*  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate, 
Biyers'  Nonesuoh 

D'Ar<^Spioe..iii.  §tt.iu.§ttt 
Duke  of  Bedford 
Ostrogotha 

UOALYX'TUBE  FUNNEL- 
SHAPED. 

f  Stamens  marginal. 

t  Tube  short  (fig.  59). 

♦  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Old  Nonpareil,  ii.  §§  t 
Stnrmer  Pippin,  iy.  §  f 
Isle  of  Wight  Pippin 
Knight's  Lemon  Pippin 
Deyonshire  Quarrenden 
Annat  Scarlet 
*♦  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate. 
White  Astrachan 
PitmastonPine  Apple,  iii.  §§  ft 
*\  Tube  deep  (fig.  60). 

♦  Fhtit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate. 
Hoary  Morning 
Boyal  Behiette,  iy.  §  f 
Hunt's  Gtreen  Nej^town  Pippin 
Pennington's  SeedUng,  ii.  §§  t 
Winter  Greening,  iii.  §  f,  iii. 

§§  tt.  iy.  §  t.  iy.  §  tt, 
iy.  §§  tt. 

Winter  Majetin,  iii.  §§  t 
*•  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 

ovate. 
Small's  Admirable,  iy.  §  f 
f  f  Stamens  median. 
I  Tube  short  (fig.  62). 

•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate, 
Wheeler's  Busset 
Beinette  Grise 
.  Dundee 
Cornish  Aromatio,  iii.  §§  tt 
Charlemagne 
Irish  Peach,  iy.  §  f  f 
Early  Julian 
Melon,  u.  §§,  ui.  tt  §i  ff 


Bhode  Island  Greening 
Winter  Greening,  iii.  §  t.iil.  §§ 

!▼.  tt.  §  t,  i^.  §  t^.  i^.  §§  t 

••  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate, 
Margaret 
Haymaker 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  i.    §  tt. 

iii.§t,iii.  §§tt 
Sussex  Pearmain,  i.  §§  tt.  ii* 
^§§tt 
Cockpit 

Golden  Busset,  it  §§  ft 
Lemon  Pippin,  ii.  §§  ft 
n  Tube  deep  (fig.  58). 

•  Fruit  round,  roundish,  or 

oblate, 

Bibston  Pippin,!.  §  ftt.ii.  §§+t 


Nonesuch  Park 
Bed  Astrachan 
Green  Fulwood 
••  Fruit  conical,  oblong,  or 
ovate, 
Leicester  Burton  Pippin 
MargU,  iy.  §  ft 
ttt  Stamens  basal  (fig.  61)- 
l)uoheBB  of  Oldenburg. 

§§§  CALYX-TUBE   OUP^ 

SHAPED, 

t  Stamens  marginal. 

Vale  Mescal  Pearmain 

tt  Stamens  median. 

None. 

ttt  Stamens  basal. 

None. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

Mb.  CiMM  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  Boses  growing  on 
their  own  roots,  and,  moreoyer,  when  they  are  required  for  pot 
culture.  I  write  not  as  a  rosarlan  but  as  a  gardener,  and  I 
am  not  wiUing  that  Mr.  Camm's  opinion  should  carry  undue 
weight.  I  do  not  grow  Bosee  for  exhibition,  but  I  haye  grown 
them  for  many  years  for  home  enjoyment.  I  haye  grown 
them  in  pots  and  out  of  pots,  on  Briars,  on  Manettis,  and  on 
their  own  roots.  A  few  yarieties  of  Boses  do  not  strike  freely 
from  cuttings,  but  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  so  readily, 
and  they  also  grow  luxuriantly. 

For  cultiyation  in  pots  I  prefer  Boses  on  their  own  roots. 
I  haye  neyer  out  such  fine  blooms  of  John  Hopper  as  from 
plants  which  had  been  raised  from  cuttings.  The  colour  is 
deeper  and  the  perfume  more  powerful  than  on  budded  plants. 
That  fine  old  forcing  pot  Bk>se  Baronne  Pr^yost  is  larger, 
brighter,  and  infinitely  sweeter  when  grown  on  its  own  roots 
than  when  nurtured  by  any  foster-parent.  Another  sweet 
Bose — ^yea,  the  sweetest  Bose  of  all — the  old  Proyenoe  Cabbage, 
is  depriyed  alike  of  its  agreeable  form  and  delightful  odour 
by  being  budded  on  either  the  Briar  or  the  Manetti,  and 
especially  the  former.  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  is  more  glowing 
in  oolour  from  cuttings  than  when  budded  on  other  stooks. 
Bessie  Johnson  is  decidedly  sweeter  when  she  forages  for 
herself  than  by  trusting  to  any  dog  to  bring  her  a  bone. 
Charles  Lefebyre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronne  de  Bothschiid, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amend,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  other  sterling  sorts  I 
haye  grown  from  cuttings  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

I  am  positiye  that  many  Bosee  are  sweeter  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots  than  when  worked  on  any  stocks,  and  the 
colours  are  also  brighter.  I  should  like  to  try  Mr.  Turner's 
new  Bose,  the  Bey.  J.  B.  M.  Canun,  on  Ite  own  roots ;  it  is 
deliciously  perfumed*  I  shall  not  hastily  mount  this  Bose  on 
stilts  lest  it  should  lose  influenoe.  I  rather  fear  its  prototype 
will  also  lose  influenee  if  he  mounts  Briars  to  denounce 
humble,  useful,  own-root  Boses,  and  espeeially  when  the  plants 
are  required  for  growing  in  pots  and  for  forcing.  On  the 
matter  of  producing  high-class  exhibition  blooms  I  bow  sub- 
missiyely  to  Mr.  Canmi,  but  for  foreing  Boses  in  pots  I  haye 
a  suspidon  that  our  friend  has  yet  something  to  learn. — 
A  NoRTHEim  Gabdbrsb. 


APPLBS  AND  APPLE  TBEES. 
Of  late  something  has  been  said  in  our  Journal  about  Apple 
trees.  If  "  YoBssmBE  Gbseniko  "  could  furnish  us  with  any 
information  respeeting  an  Apple  called  Yorkshire  Bobin,  a 
noted  but  no  doubt  a  local  Apple,  which  was  much  prized 
many  years  ago,  I  for  one  would  esteem  it  a  fayour,  as  I  fear 
some  of  our  old  f  ayourites  are  becoming  things  of  the  past.  I 
am  able  to  giye  a  better  account  of  our  useful  old  friend  the 
Hawthomden  Apple  than  your  correspondents.  I  haye  at 
the  present  time  in  use  as  fine  examplee  of  the  aboye  Apple 
as  need  be  seen,  entirely  free  from  scab,  and  to  all  appearance 
likely  to  keep  for  some  time  to  come.  We  haye  here  two 
kinds  of  soil,  one  a  light  loam  resting  on  a  grayelly  eubsoil, 
and  in  it  has  been  growing  for  the  last  fifty  or  more  years  a 
Hawthomden  Apple  tree  always  kept  as  a  bush,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  yery  new  about  bush-fruit  culture.  The  tree  takes 
up  yery  little  room,  is  in  good  health,  and  free  from  canker  as 
near  as  can  be,  and  brings  us  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  annually.    I 
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do  not  think  it  has  erer  been  disturbed  at  the  root  ainoe  it 
waa  planted.  It  ia  pmned  and  dag  abont  yearly,  and  to  all 
appearanoe  it  in  likely  to  go  on  for  many  yeara  to  eome.  I 
cannot  aay  what  stock  it  is  worked  on. 

The  other  soil  ia  a  strong  tenaoions  loam  reating  on  a  day 
anbsoil,  and  in  an  orchard  are  planted  two  Hawthomden 
Apple  treea  of  about  fifteen  years'  growth  from  the  graft  on  the 
Grab  stock.  They  are  in  the  pyramid  form,  giving  na  abundant 
crops  of  fine  fmit,  in  the  best  of  health  and  quite  free  from 
canker.  They  are  planted  in  grass  and  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed since  they  were  planted,  receiving  a  little  manure  oc- 
casionally to  help  the  grass  as  well  as  the  trees.  They  are 
regularly  pmned,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  do  us  good 
serrice  for  some  time  to  come.  Many  Apples  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  our  old  friend,  but  I  find  it  a  Yeiy  useful  kind. 

I  said  in  our  Journal  some  time  ago  that  fruit  trees  ought 
to  be  as  numerous  as  Thorfa  bushes,  and  Apple  trees  should 
haye  a  first  place,  being  of  the  most  useful  of  hardy  fruits. 
There  is  no  difficulty  with  careful  selection  and  a  little  trouble 
in  having  them  for  use  the  year  round.— M.  H.,  CampHU, 
BedaUf  Yorkihire, 


SWEET-SCENTED  PLOWBBS. 

AuoHGBT  the  many  advances  of  the  present  day  there  is  one 
which  cannot  have  escaped  notice,  and  that  is  here  seems  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  offered  for  people  finding  fault  with 
each  other  or  with  existing  things.  Old  notions  or  customs 
are  attacked  on  every  side ;  sometimes,  however,  the  attack  is 
to  their  advantage,  as  their  good  qualities  come  out  all  the 
brighter  through  the  ordeal.  It  is  the  fashion  now  in  a  great 
measure  to  ignore  practice  in  favour  of  what  is  termed  philo- 
sophical principles.  Many  things  threaten  to  be  turned  upside 
down ;  but  there  is  one  subject,  and  that  too  in  a  branch  which 
critics  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  yet,  or  but  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  yet  it  is  one  not  to  be  disregarded  in  c the  economy 
of  the  world.  The  subject  relates  to  one  of  the  most  refined 
branches  of  horticulture,  and  one  more  especially  under  the 
patronage  of  our  lady  friends,  that  it  may  appear  bold  in  my 
attacking  a  department  so  likely  to  be  ably  defended.  The 
matter  that  I  wish  to  make  further  inquiry  upon  is  this :  Are 
all  scented  flowers  hurtful  to  health,  and  how  many  are  there 
that  are  sweet-scented  f 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  last  part  of  the  question 
first.  Some,  among  whom  I  class  myself,  would  Umit  reallv 
sweet-scented  flowers  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  which 
are  generally  classed  in  that  category.  At  the  time  I  write 
the  Hyacinth  is  fashionable.  What  is  the  general  opinion 
of  this  plant?  Can  its  flowers  be  called  agreeably  scented  or 
the  reverse?  A  mere  single  sniff  is  not  sufficient  to  form  an 
opinion,  as  the  sense  of  smell  is  likely  to  be.  governed  by 
the  pleasure  which  the  appearance  of  the  flower  imparts  to 
the  eye.  I  would  submit  scented  flowers  to  some  blind  person, 
as  one  likely  to  give  an  honest  verdict.  We  go  on  to  other 
plants  and  ask  the  qoestion.  Are  such  flowers  as  Stocks,  Pinks, 
the  Hawthem,  Oamations,  and  sundry  other  of  the  DianthuM 
family  <•  sweet-scented,"  or  are  they  merely  "smelling?'*  I 
confess  being  of  opinion  that  the  last-mentioned  term  ia  all 
they  deeerve,  but  I  may  be  fastidious.  Then  we  have  Ageratum 
mexicanum,  French  Marigolds,  Poppies,  Humea  degans.  Helio- 
tropes, and  some  others  that  are  highly  offenaive,  at  least  I 
think  so.  Neither  can  that  most  powerful-scented  of  ordinary 
shrubs,  the  Daphne  Laureola,  be  called  sweet,  still  less  so  the 
Privets  and  Syringas ;  they  are  powerful  in  the  scent  given  off, 
but  not  sweet.  I  hardly  know  what  opinion  to  give  on  the 
Wallflower  and  Oowslip,  perhaps  a  neutral  one ;  but  the  Prim- 
rose has  a  higher  claim  to  be  regarded  as  sweet,  and  Violeta, 
Mignonette,  Mint,  and  Aloysia  cltriodora  cannot  well  be  found 
fault  with.  To  these  may  be  added  a  sprig  of  Lemon  Thyme, 
but  I  fear  all  other  ordinary  garden  herbs  must  be  rejected. 
Of  course  it  would  be  treason  to  say  anything  against  the 
Bose,  and  let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  as  a  scented  flower  I 
am  willing  to  place  it  flrst,  with  Violets  and  Mignonette  doae 
to  it ;  and  if  any  two  of  these  were  present  I  do  not  think 
any  more  scented  flowers  are  wanted.  If,  however,  there  be 
no  sweet-scented  flowers  to  be  had,  a  sprig  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Aloyna  is  very  telling,  and  mixed  with  Dahlias  in  a 
stand  perfume  is  added  to  beauty. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  great  number  of  scented  flowers  are 
advisable  anywhere  excepting  in  the  open  air.  where  many  of 
them  give  off  the  most  agneable  perfume.  Wallflowers  are 
most  agreeable  after  a  slight  shower,  and  the  sane  may  be 


said  of  Stocks,  and  the  scent  of  a  Gorse-covered  common  when 
in  bloom  is  not  offensive ;  but  a  large  breadih  of  the  common 
Privet  or  Syringa  emits  an  oppressive  perfume.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  an  agreeable  countey  walk  in  spring  than  the  scent 
given  off  by  Violets  on  a  sunny  day ;  and  a  neat  little  nosegay 
of  Violets  and  Primroses,  with  a  few  leaves  of  both  as  an  edging, 
is  a  bouquet  flt  for  a  queen.  I  fear  that  I  have  made  a  bold 
onslaught  on  what  is  often  regarded  as  choice  and  precious, 
in  refusing  to  admowledge  certain  plants  sweet-scented  that 
catalogues  tell  us  are  so. 

Mic^t  I  now  ask  some  one  to  give  us  a  diapter  on  the  other 
department— namely,  Are  all  scented  flowers  nurtful  to  health, 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  so?  I  should  not  expect  that 
while  flowers  are  in  the  open  air  an  v  harm  whatever  can  be 
done;  but  highly-Bcented  flowers  when  confined  to  a  room 
must  vitiate  Se  atmosphere  of  that  room.  In  thua  calling 
attention  to  scented  flowers  I  wish  to  suggest  that  many  which 
now  daim  to  occupy  that  position  have  no  claim  to  sweetness  at 
aU,  and  that  the  term  "scent  "is  very  often  misapplied.  I  fear 
the  public  are  too  apt  to  accept  ifhtX  has  been  told  them  in 
this  matter,  and  thus  a  flower  that  has  once  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sweet-smdling  one  retains  that  cha- 
racter, although  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  likes  it.  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  othoa  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  sweet* 
scented  flowers. — J.  Bobsoh. 


WITLOOF. 
Wx  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  warning  our  readers 
dsainst  a  false  impression  which  has  sprung-up  with  regard  to 
Witloof .  We  are  informed  that  some  seedsmen  are  afaready 
selling  seed  of  the  common  Chicory,  which  they  represent 
to  be  identical  with  Witloof.  Like  all  other  cases  of  sub- 
stitution, the  purchaser  will  flnd  out  when  it  is  too  l^^e  that 
he  has  been  deceived.  The  two  plants  are  perfectly  distinct 
varietiee  of  the  same  spedes,  as  much  so  as  the  common  Bj^e 
and  tiie  Swedish  Turnip ;  and  the  gardener  who  trusts  him- 
self in  such  hands  will  look  as  foolish  next  winter  as  the 
farmer  would  who  listened  to  the  man  who  told  him  that  the 
aeed  of  common  Bape  would  produce  "  Swedes."  The  Witloof 
is,  in  faet,  a  hearting  Chicory,  and  is  one  of  the  varietiea  of 
that  plant  which  ia  grown  for  its  large  roots  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  well  describes  the  distinction  ia 
the  last  issue  of  the  *'  Flore  de  Serree."  "  Everyone  knows 
Barbe  de  Oapudn,  the  common  salad  of  the  Paris  markets,  and 
which  is  produced  by  common  Chicory.  In  the  latter  the 
roots  are  slender  and  not  thicker  than  a  blaoklead  pencil,  ter- 
minated by  long,  narrow,  white  leaves,  8  inches  or  more  in 
length.  Barbe  de  Capudn  which  does  not  possees  these  charac- 
ten  ia  not  to  be  recognised.  In  the  Witloof,  on  the  contrary, 
the  root  ia  short  and  thick,  and  bears  a  mass  of  erect,  faroad, 
thick,  imbricated  leaves,  and  forming  a  small  dongated  aoUd 
heart,  which  reminds  one  of  the  heart  of  a  Cos  Lettuce. 
Except  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  blanched,  the  Barbe  de 
Capudn  and  Witloof  are  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  eadi 
other;  length  and  alendemeas  on  the  one  hand,  and  ahortneas 
and  bulk  on  the  other,  they  present  to  us  the  two  extremes  of 
the  aeriea  of  blanched  products  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
Wild  Chicory." 


SUBFAOB  MANUBING. 

Thbbx  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Graves  and  "  Practical  Gab- 
dsssb"  should  fear  that  on  this  or  on  any  other  question 
their  observations  of  facts  should  be  at  variance  with  science. 
Sdence  is  built  upon  facts,  and  I  only  ask  that  the  observations 
should  be  accurate,  so  that  the  facta  may  be  certain.  In  the 
instance  under  discussion  there  is  no  sdentiflc  reason  for 
looking  on  the  facts  recorded  by  these  gentlemen  with  distrust. 

Animal  manure  gains  something  and  loses  something  by 
lapse  of  time.  Its  crude  constituents  are  flrst  resolved  into 
forms  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants,  and  are  next  gradually 
dissipated  in  the  air  or  washed  away  in  the  soil.  A  great  part 
of  Mr.  Lawe'a  invaluable  experiments  at  Bothamstead  have 
been  directed  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  this  last 
process,  and  their  result  may  be  said  to  be  that  animal  manures 
are  less  easily  washed  out  of  the  soil  than  mineral  manures. 
But  this  leaves  untouched  the  question,  important  alike  to 
farmers  and  gardeners.  How  far  it  is  better  that  decompodtion 
should  proceed  on  the  surface  rather  than  in  the  soiL 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  Mr.  Graves  and  others  would 
record  folly  their  experience  on  this  head.    Do  they  apply 
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the  manure  fresh  from  the  gtftbles,  or  do  they  find  it  beet 
that  it  should  first  be  half  or  wholly  rotted-down  f  Do  they 
find  any  differenoe  aeeording  as  the  appUeatiMi  is  in  summer 
or  winter,  in  dry  weather  or  in  rainy?  Perhaps  Ur.  Pearson 
would  also  fayonr  ns  with  his  farther  ezperienoe  on  a  praetiee 
of  whioh  he  is  in  some  measuto  Ihe  originator.  Every  ob- 
senration,  whether  leading  to  sneeess  or  failure,  is  of  hnport- 
anoe  and  should  be  reeorded,  for  it  is  only  from  a  eomparison 
of  resnlts  nnder  different  eonditions  that  we  ean  arriye  at  any 
tmstworthy  principle  for  onr  gnidanee.— J.  B.  K. 


OHBTSANTHEMUMS. 

I  HATB  for  many  yean  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
these  most  beantifiil  antnmn  flowers.  I  had  not  the  adyantage 
of  seeing  the  Temple  Chrysanthemums  this  autumn ;  bnt  whue 
I  am  aware  that  the  large  blooms  prodnoed  there  are  on  long 
and  rather  leafless  stems,  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  *<  A 
CouHTBT  Oabdbhxb*'  in  his  opinion  yolonteered  to  the  lady 
to  whom  he  introdnoed  himself  as  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining large  blooms  on  short  stems,  and  also  as  to  the  faot 
that  they  eannot  be  made  available  for  a  smaO  gremhonse. 
It  is  diffioolt  I  admit,  bnt  by  no  means  impossible,  and  it 
requires  mnoh  more  real  skill  and  attention  to  prodnee  ten  or 
twelve  good  blooms  on  a  plant  with  the  foliage  down  to  the 
pot  and  abont  24  inehea  high,  than  it  does  to  grow  a  plant  as 
long  as  a  fishing-rod  with  one  or  two  enormous  flowers.  Bnt  I 
have  seen  snob  plants  grown  in  a  small  greenhonse  belonging 
to  a  lady  in  whose  employ  I  am,  and  I  hope  to  see  more  of 
them  this  autumn,  in  spite  of  a  very  regular  demand  for  various 
other  items  required  by  the  eook. 

The  seeret  of  obtaining  suoh  plants  as  my  employer  likes  is 
rapid  growth,  eareful  attention  to  watering,  a  full  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water 
until  the  time  arriyes  for  the  plants  to  set  their  buds,  when  it 
must  be  withheld  or  they  will  go  blind ;  and  above  all  the 
cuttings  should  not  be  struck  before  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  and  stopped  only  once — when  the  lower  laterals  are 
well  developed. 

I  put  two  or  three  plants  in  a  10-inoh  pot,  and  these  properly 
managed  will  give  tluree  or  four  good  blooms  each,  nine  to 
twelve  for  each  pot.  I  am  by  no  means  always  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  admit  the  mop-handle  plan  is  easier  and  more 
certain ;  but  one  is  simply  a  hideous  dry  stick  with  a  fine 
bloom  on  the  top,  the  other  a  beautiful  plant  both  in  bloom 
and  foliage.— CoTTAGEB. 


THE  BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOOIETT. 

TouB  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  24th  February  does  not 
quite  give  the  sense  of  what  I  said,  or  at  least  meant  to  say. 
It  should  have  tun  thus :— That  much  had  been  said  about  a 
house-to-house  canvass  to  bring  in  new  Fellows  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gardens,  bnt  in  my  opinion  the  true 

golicy  of  the  Council  was  to  canvass  the  country  for  new 
orticultural  Fellows,  giving  them  only  horticultural  privileges, 
and  charging  them  only  one-guinea  subscriptions,  and  tiiat 
this  proposal  bad  been  laid  before  the  CounciJ,  and  was  at  full 
length  in  tlie  Morning  Post  that  morning  (24th  February). 

Now  that  I  am  writing  may  I  add,  apropos  of  some  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  PresidenVs  speech,  page  177,  that  having  since 
1873  constantly  urged  the  guinea-subscription  plan  being  tried, 
I  have  had  time  to  realise  its  difiiculties.  These,  I  believe, 
will  be  most  easily  met  (as  is  usually  the  case)  by  a  simple 
broad  line  of  poUoy.  I  would  have  two  classes  of  Fellows— 
those  who  want  general  privileges  and  those  who  want  only 
horticultural  privileges.  The  first  should  pay,  as  at  present, 
£4  U,  and  £2  2f.,  the  latter  one  guinea.  If  the  Council  fear 
that  the  present  prop  might  be  shaken  before  the  new  one  was 
in  its  place  they  migjit  make  the  guinea  fellowships  dependant 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  applicants.  I  believe,  on 
the  conkary,  that  some  of  them  who  came  in  on  horticnltural 
privileges  would  diange  to  general,  and  that  the  present 
miserably  meagre  attendances  to  see  the  choice  fiowers  ex- 
hibited at  the  Wednesday  meetings  must  discourage  exhibitors, 
and  that  more  admirers  would  bring  still  better  shows,  and 
that  this  would  act  and  re-act.  Jud^g  by  the  articles  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Punch,  public  opinion 
appears  awakened  to  the  faot  that  the  present  use  of  the  South 
Kensington  garden  is  hardly  a  legitimate  one.  If  the  gardens 
were  the  heaid  quarters  of  a  Society  which  really  represented 
national  horticulture  the  title  to  the  ground  would  be  very 


different  from  the  present  one,  or  from  one  given  by  an  in* 
come  of  £10,000  a-year  from  residents  at  South  Kensington.— 
GxoBOB  F.  Wilson. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIQHT  AJilD  AIB  ON  LADT 
DOWNE'S  GBAPE. 

Tbis  Grape,  notwithstanding  its  exoellent  reputation  as 
generally  the  best  late-keeping  Grape  in  existence,  has,  fai 
instances  wiiich  have  come  under  our  notice,  met  with  great 
disfavour  on  account  of  its  thick  leathery  sUn  and  deficiency 
in  fiavour.  To  a  very  great  extent  this  oharaoter  is  generally 
correct,  untO  at  least  far  on  in  spring,  when  it  developes  to 
some  extent  a  Muscat  flavour.  During  the  past  winter  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  this  Grape,  bow  in  December 
and  February,  grown  under  the  influence  of  as  much  light  and 
air  as  it  could  possibly  be  subjected  to  in  this  country,  in  a 
large  very  light  span-roofed  house,  with  a  maximum  of  glass 
and  a  minimum  of  woodwork,  and  both  direct  and  diffased 
light  to  an  extent  which  is  rarely  met  with ;  and  so  excellent 
in  flavour,  and  so  thin  and  actnaJly  tender  in  skin,  were  these 
Grapes,  that,  had  we  not  known  tliat  they  were  Lady  Downe's, 
we  never  could  have  believed  tliat  it  could  be  grown  with  these 
points  so  much  modified  and  improved.  They  were,  in  faot, 
rich  sweet  Grapes  with  comparatively  a  thin  skin  devoid  of 
toughness.  -  No  other  infiuence  could  be  credited  with  the 
transformation  but  the  extreme  light  and  airiness  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  grown.— (TA«  Gardener,) 

POBTBAITS  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWEBS. 

Ctpbipxdium  Bobzli.  Nat.  ord,y  Orehidaoefe.  Linn,,  Gyn- 
andria  Monandria.— Flowers  yellowish  green,  purple-marked. 
"  Cypripedium  Boezli  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it 
was  found  by  Boezl  on  the  banks  of  the  Dagua  river,  which, 
according  to  Begel,  occupies  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  I  find,  however,  no  such  river  on  the  map,  but 
a  small  town  of  Dagua  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes 
near  the  Bay  of  Choco.  The  specimen  fiowered  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment  in  January,  1874.  It  is  said  to  fiower 
perenniaUy  and  profusely,  a  statement  inoonsistent  with  the 
habits  of  any  plants  in  continuous  health,  but  which,  if  taken 
with  the  caution  to  be  used  in  accepting  the  laudatory  adver- 
tisements of  choice  plants,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  its 
being  a  very  free  fiowerer."— (Bo^  Mag,,  t.  6217.) 

Anthubium  SiuiTDBBsn.  NaU  ord.,  AroidesB.  Linn.,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia. — ^*'Anthurinm  Saundersii  was  received 
from  the  rich  collection  of  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  but  with  no 
information  as  to  its  native  country,  under  the  name  of 
A.  coriaoeum,  Lind,;  but  it  widely  differs  from  Endlieher's 
plant  of  that  name,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  A.  Ottoni- 
anam,  Kunth^  also  a  native  of  Brazil,  anA  to  one  oalled 
A.  jatrophflBfoUum  in  the  Kew  collection,  a  name  I  have  not 
found  in  any  publication."— (IMd,  t.  6218.) 

Episcia  bbtthbofus.  Nat,  ord.,  Gesneraoen.  Linn.,  Didy- 
namia  Qymnospermia.— Flowers  pale  rose.  **  Introduced  from 
New  Grenada  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  sent  the  plant  in  fiower 
in  March,  1874.'*— (I&t<2.,  t.  6219.) 

TALnrax  Abhotth.  ^at. or<{.,  Portulacefe.  Linn, Dode- 
eandria  Monogynia. — '*  This  is  one  of  a  collection  of  plants  of 
a  very  remarkable  habit,  whioh  was  sent  to  Kew  in  1867  by  the 
Hon.  David  Amot,  then  Commissioner  for  the  Griqua  States, 
and  residing  at  Eskdale,  Albania.  For  the  most  part  they 
presented  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  woody 
stocks  of  almost  stony  hardness,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture  and  nourishing  matter  during  the  scorching  droughts 
of  the  dry  stony  district  they  inhabit.  Of  these  some  re- 
mained for  several  years  in  the  stove  before  they  showed  any 
signs  of  life,  and  when  they  did  so  they  proved  to  belong  to 
yeiy  different  natural  orders.  The  genus  TaUnum  is  repre- 
sented in  South  Africa  by  a  widely  diffased  spedes,  the  old 
T.  caffrum  (to  which  the  present  is  perhaps,  too,  nearly  allied), 
which  differs  in  the  narrow  leaves  contracted  at  both  ends, 
and,  judging  from  dried  specimens,  the  much  smaller  flowers* 
The  only  other  Old  World  species  is  T.  euneifolium,  WiUd,  a 
native  of  tropical  Africa  and  Arabia,  which  extends  eastwards 
faito  western  India.*'— (ibid.,  t.  6220.) 

BoucHBA  psbudoobbvaO.  Nat,  ord,,  Yerbenaoev.  Linn., 
Didynamia  Angiospermia.— Flowers  purple.  **An  annual 
herb,  often  becoming  ahuoat  shrubby  at  uie  base,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  South  American 
continent,  from  Peru  to  the  province  of  St.  Paul  in  South 
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BrasU,  iohabiiiog  woodi,  waste  plaMa,  and  robUsh  heapa."— 
(Ibid,,  t.  6221.) 

LiLzuM  Pabkhakni.— "  The  plant,  as  grown  by  Mr.  Waterer 
from  a  not  oyer-Tigoroiu  bulb,  waa  about  2  feet  high,  the  stems 
slender,  and  eaeh  bearing  a  solitary  ereot,  or  nearly  ereet, 
flower,  thongh  it  is  probable,  as  both  its  parents  when  well 
grown  prodnoe  a  branched  infloreseenee,  that  this  hybrid  may 
have  the  same  habit.  The  leaves  were  dark  green,  nnmerons, 
alternate,  and  orate  acmninate  in  outline,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling Tigorons  leaves  of  L.  speeiosam.  The  flowers  were 
very  large ;  the  perianth  segments,  when  straightened,  being 
aboat  li  inches  in  length,  and  the  whole  flower,  as  reflezed, 
having  a  breadth  of  8  inches,  the  petaline  segments  4  inches 
broad,  and  the  sepaline  one  somewhat  narrower.  The  basal 
half  or  more  of  the  aegments  was  diilased  with  rosy  crimson, 
most  deeply  so  near  their  median  line,  this  tinted  portion 
being  also  spotted  richly  with  deeper  crimson  spots,  and  bear- 
ing papillflB  (some  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inoh  long)  of  the 
same  rich  hoe,  the  tints,  as  in  many  other  Lilies,  having  a 
sparkling  brightness  which  cannot  be  reprodnoed  upon  paper. 
The  npper  end  of  the  segments  and  the  margin  were  of  a 
dear  white.  The  anthers  were  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  bore 
chocolate-ooloared  pollen,  while  the  sWle,  with  its  pnrple 
stigma,  WAS  abont  sn  inch  longer  than  the  somewhat  spread- 
ing stamens.  The  fragrance  of  the  flower  was  delightfal,  the 
odoor  being  sweeter  and  more  delicate  in  its  natore  than  that 
of  L.  anratom,  bat  more  powerful  than  that  of  its  mother- 
parent.  This  remarkable  hybrid,  between  L.  anratom  and  a 
deep-coloured  variety  of  L.  speoibsum,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Parkmsn,  the  Preeideut  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society."— (F2ar.  and  Pom,  8  s.,  iz.,  49.) 


HAUTSHOLMB  HALL, 

THE  SEAT  OF  JOSEPH  8HUTTLEW0BTH,  ESQ. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  gardens  of  Bngland,  worthy  of  note, 
not  by  its  extent,  but  by  the  skilfulness  whh^  is  apparent  in 
its  formation  and  arrangement,  and  the  good  management 
which  it  has  received  from  the  owner  and  tlie  ability  of  the 
gardener. 

The  preeent  condition  of  Hartsholme  is  ajnonument  of  per- 
severance— a  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  wCereby  a  desert  has 
been  transformed  into  a  garden  and  a  barren  soil  made  fruitful 
by  the  investment  of  capital,  taste,  and  labour. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  site  of  this  gsrden  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  waste — a  low-lying  gravelly  brash,  unequal 
to  support  agricultural  crops,  and  where  Willows,  by  the  water, 
and  clnmpa  of  Scotch  Firs  were  almost  the  only  representatives 
of  permanent  vegetation ;  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  gardens  in  the  dis- 
trict, singularly  rich  in  Conifers,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees 
in  superb  heut^,  and,  conulderiDg  the  time  they  have  been 
planted,  nothing  short  of  marvellous  proportions.  That  this 
is  so  may  be  perceived  from  the  fact  that  the  shrubs  were  only 
planted  in  1862,  and  now  the  Deodars  axe  30  feet  high  and 
20  feet  in  diameter.  Wellingtonias  are  of  the  same  height, 
and  other  shrubs  and  trees  have  made  equally  remarkable 
progress. 

Mr.  Bhuttleworth  was  no  doubt  influenced  to  select  this 
barren  wild  for  his  residence  by  its  oontaining  a  flne  natural 
lake  nearly  thirty  acres  in  extent,  the  reservoir  which  supplies 
the  eitj  of  Linc^  with  water.  If  its  banks  were  bare  and  the 
land  adjacent  sterile,  these  were  only  impediments  to  be  over- 
oome,  and  the  greater  the  obstacles  the  greater  the  honour  of 
successfully  surmounting  them.  The  owner  of  Hartsholme  long 
before  he  erected  his  mansion  had  splendid  proof  of  the  power 
of  perseverance,  and  had  achieved  success  in  aiding  to  establish 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  snbstantiiJ  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Clayton  &  Bhuttleworth 
are  familiar  to  every  civilised  county.  They  have,  by  their 
portable  thrashing  engines  and  other  introductions,  revolution- 
ised agriculture ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  flrm  comes  to 
be  written  it  will  in  truth  be  found  a  "  wondrous  tale.**  The 
man  who  had  shared  in  making  from  the  very  foundation  a 
position  so  commanding  as  is  the  undoubted  magnitude  of  the 
operations  in  which  he  shares,  was  not  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  making  a  garden  however  flat  might  be  the  site  and 
sterile  the  soil. 

The  south  side  of  the  lake  mentioned  was  seleoted  for  fhe 
site  of  the  residence,  and  a  spaoious  mansion  in  the  Blizabethan 
style  was  forthwith  erected.  The  ornamental  grounds  are 
arranged  along  one  side  and  ond  of  this  lake,  the  opposite 


bank  being  elothed  with  Firs  and  the  wide-stretohing  woods  of 
Skellingthorpe.  Li  the  front  of  the  Firs  and  near  the  margin 
of  the  lake  are  flne  clumps  of  the  feathery  Pampas  Grass,  which 
are  rendered  prominency  effective  by  the  dark  background  of 
foliage.  Looking  across  the  water  the  view  is  charming ;  while 
to  the  right  is  another  object  of  notice — the  noble  cathedral 
of  Lincoln  orowning  the  hill,  and  in  the  line  of  vision  is  also 
the  castle  which  William  the  Conqueror  erected  to  overawe 
his  subjects.  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  pleasing :  the  lake 
contracting  and  vanishing  through  a  long  straight  avenue  of 
Willows.  This  water  avenue  is  highly  ornamental,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  flnest  features  of  Hartsholme.  Such 
are  the  views  from  the  grounds,  we  will  now  glance  at  the 
grounds  themselves. 

They  were  laid  out  by  the  eminent  landscape  gardener  Mr. 
Milner,  and  right  well  has  he  done  his  work.  Martsholme  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  artifldal,  yet  its  treatment  has  been  ao 
bolo  and  wide  in  its  scope  that  art  is  made  to  appear  as  bat 
the  "  handmidd  of  nature,**  and  every  dump,  mound,  terrace, 
and  dell  appear  to  have  a  purpose  as  natural  and  necessary 
accessories  to  the  lake.  The  lake  has  evidentlv  been  the  key- 
note of  the  artist,  and  he  has  used  it  dexterously  and  skilful^. 
The  eanying-out  of  the  designs  has  been  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  foundation  was  a  comnaratively  barren  soil,  and 
the  fact  was  wisely  recognised  from  tne  flrst  and  boldly  grappled 
with.  No  tampering  measures  were  adopted  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  chance  and  hope,  but  a  solid  foundation  was  made ; 
and  not  only  were  new  trees  brought  but  new  soil  was  provided 
for  them  to  grow  in.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  wondeiiul  growth  which  the  trees  have  made— new  auSL 
This  was  no  mere  sprinkling  and  mixing  with  the  old,  but 
thousands  of  loads  of  fresh  soil  were  brought;  and  it  is  to 
the  thoroughness  with  wiiich  this  important  work  was  canied 
out  tiiat  the  great  success  which  has  been  attained  must  be 
primarily  attributed. 

On  entering  the  grounds  by  the  carriage  drive  we  flnd  inside 
the  gates  a  substantial-built  ornamental  lodge.  To  the  right 
is  a  fine  clump  of  Hollies,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation  of  the  Golden  and  Silver-leaved  kinds,  intermixed 
with  Irish  and  common  Yews  and  flowering  shrubs.  On  the 
left  in  a  sheltered  recess  is  a  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  gigante* 
of  symmetrical  shape  80  feet  high,  and  a  flne  group  of  Ou- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  16  feet  high,  feathered  to  the  ground  and 
in  exuberant  health.  There  is  no  crowding  of  treee  and  shrubs 
to  be  found  at  Hartsholme,  for  all  the  commoner  shrubs  have 
been  judiciously  thinned,  so  that  every  plant  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men. Approaching  the  Hall  a  large  irregular-shaped  bed  of 
Bhododendrons  is  noticeable.  It  comprises  numerous  rare 
varieties ;  and  when  covered  with  rich  masses  of  bloom  in 
various  colours  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate 
white,  many  of  the  trusses  measuring  24  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  effect  is  most  beautiful  and  imposing. 

On  passing  the  front  of  the  Hall  we  descend  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  notice  a  sunk  panel  or 
winter  garden  tastefully  laid  out  and  filled  with  dwarf-growing 
evergreens,  consisting  of  Bhododendron  Wilsoni  edged  with 
Skimmia  japonica  and  dotted  with  dwarf  varieties  of  the 
Golden-leaved  Hollies,  which  help  to  light  up  the  more  sombre 
hues  of  the  Ivies  and  Yews.  We  next  pass  on  to  the  dell,  but 
at  every  step  there  is  much  to  admire.  On  the  left  is  a  fine 
group  of  Cedrus  Deodara  80  feet  high  and  20  in  diameter ;  on 
the  right  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  80  feet 
high  of  symmetrical  shape.  We  now  enter  the  dell,  which  is 
a  place  of  rich  floral  beauty  difficult  to  describe.  Banks  of 
Bhododendrons  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  dell  is  a  small  ornamental  pond  containing  the  whiiB 
Water  Lily  surrounded  by  a  carpet  of  grass,  standing  on  which 
in  the  early  summer  we  are  as  it  were  buried  in  a  rich  mass  of 
gorgeous  flowers  sheltered  on  every  side  by  tall  trees.  Notice- 
able here  is  Abies  Douglasii  30  feet  high  with  a  ipraad  of 
branches  16  feet,  and  Thuja  gigantea  24  feet  high.  We  next 
come  to  a  specimen  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  24  feet  high  of 
perfect  shape,  and  the  ever-to-be-admired  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

We  now  come  abruptly  to  a  terrace  walk  800  yards  long  by 
12  wide.  This  terrace  runs  parallel  with  the  Skellingthorpe 
road,  which  is  completely  masked  by  a  bank  of  shrubs.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  line  of  Beech  trees  30  feet  apart,  which 
promise  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  make  a  very  inviting 
shady  promenade.  The  terrace  runs  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  is  upheld  by  a  substantial  and  ornamental  brick  wall 
with  recesses  at  eqsal  distances ;  these  are  planted  with  Bho- 
dodendrons.   From  this  terrace  the  view  is  very  beautiful :  on 
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tht  ]«ft  the  manfioD,  on  the  right  a  well-wooded  endperk-like 
Iandacq[>e,  end  in  front  the  like,  with  a  bold  island  in  the 
oentre  and  a  large  fleet  of  blaek  and  white  ewana. 

We  now  pan  to  the  west  side  of  the  pleasore  gxonnde,  tra- 
Teraing  a  winding  walk  with  many  fine  speeimen  ahrabiB  on 
either  side,  terminating  at  the  bead  of  the  lake.  The  flower 
garden  proper  ia  on  the  aonth  eide  of  the  manidon.  Although 
of  limited  dimenriona  it  is  exceedingly  p^tty  when  clothed  in 
its  snmmer  attire.  Formerly  it  had  in  its  oentre  a  eironlar 
bed  elaborately  embroidered  with  Box,  which  was  ooneidered 
the  gem  of  the  place.  It  is  now,  however,  replaced  by  a  bean- 
tifoUy  deeigned  terra  eotta  fountain  (by  Polham  of  Brox- 
bonme),  surrounded  by  small  flower  becis.  Another  straight 
broad  walk  extends  from  this  point  about  150  jrards  long,  with 
embankments  on  either  side  consisting  of  projecting  mounds 


and  sheltered  recesses.  The  banks  are  planted  with  a  choice 
selection  of  shrubs ;  the  recesses,  which  are  about  20  yarda 
apart,  are  planted  alternately  with  Deodaras  and  Wellingtonias. 
At  the  eitreme  end  of  this  walk  is  an  ornamental  Oothic  sum- 
mer house  fitted  up  with  coloured  glass  windows  by  Firman 
of  Manchester.  During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  trees 
and  shrubs  have  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  has  been  lio 
light  task  for  the  gardener  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  of  thin- 
ning and  pruning.  Many  shrubs  have  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  those  left,  but  by  perseverance  and  hard  work 
all  are  now  in  admirable  order,  and  no  better  kept  shrubberies 
and  pleasure  grounds  are  to  be  found  than  those  of  Hasts- 
holme ;  their  extent  is  about  twenty  acres. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  conveniently  situated,  cross  walks 
dividing  it  into  four  quarters  with  walks  round  the  sides.    The 
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walls  are  covered  with  Apricots,  jPears,  Plums,  !and  OherriiBS, 
which  annually  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Pears,  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Cherriei  are  grown  as  espaliers  by  the  sides  of  the 
prindpttl  walks  trained  to  strong,  strained,  galvanised  wire, 
vegetables  are  also  largely  and  well  grown  in  outside  quarters 
of  the  garden.  Near  to  the  mansion  is  erected  a  very  fine 
range  of  glass  150  feet  in  length  by  18  feet  in  width.  This 
range  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  consisting  of  a  oon- 
servatory  and  two  vineries  and  orchard  house.  The  houses 
are  approached  from  the  south  terrace  through  a  Gothic  arch- 
wav  and  a  small  alcove  intended  for  a  fernery.  On  the  end 
wall  of  this  alcove  we  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Gytisus  raoe- 
mosus  covering  a  space  6  feet  square  and  profusely  clothed 
with  yellow  flowers.  The  Heliotrope  is  also  employed  as  a 
wall  plant,  and  choice  varieties  of  perpetnal-flowming  Qama- 
tions  5  to  6  feet  in  height  were  coveied  with  bloom.  The  white 
and  crimson  Glove,  Mignonette,  forced  Boses,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  plants,  are  largely  and  well  grown  for  the 
conservatory,  which  is  occupied  bv  a  stage  surrounded  by  a 
path  with  latticed  tables  on  the  siaee.  The  next  house  is  the 
early  vinery.  The  Vines  had  evidently  a  robust  constitution, 
and  the  Grapes  from  Hartshohne  have  gained  a  good  local 
reputation.  The  next  compartment  is  a  late  vinery,  and  from 
these  two  vineries  alone  excellent  Grapes  have  been  cut  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  sorts  grown  are  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  Hamburgh^  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's 


SeedUngKGros  Guillaume,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pinee's 
BlaekMuscat,  and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  Allis  finds  that  to  bring 
out  the  true  qualities  of  Alicante  it  must  be  grown  in  an  early 
house,  the  Grapes  keeping  better  after  being  cut  than  the  same 
Und  grown  in  a  late  house,  besides  the  qualify  being  much 
better.  The  Alicante  is  not  keeping  quite  so  plump  this  sea- 
son owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  summer  and  the  crop  being 
somewhat  heavy,  while  Lady  Downe's  which  has  smaller 
bunches  are  at  this  date  (February  S4th)  fiesh  and  phunp ;  but 
in  favourable  seasons  Alicante  is  the  best  late-keeper.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Bowood  Muscat  have  ripened  and  kept 
very  well  in  a  late  house  encouraged  with  a  little  fire  heat  and 
plenty  of  air  in  the  ripening  season.  Bowood  Muscat  is  similar 
to  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  a  hardier  constitution.  The  front 
walls  of  the  vhseries  are  built  on  arches,  and  the  "^nes  planted 
inside  with  about  6  feet  of  border  inside  and  about  14  feet  wide 
outside  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  outside  borders  have  a  good 
thick  coating  of  farmyard  manure  early  in  the  autumn  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost.  The  gardener  is  of  opinion  that  the 
rainfall  has  something  to  do  with  Grape-growing.  In  1874  the 
total  fall  at  Hartshohne  was  a  little  over  16  inches ;  in  1875  it 
was  22  inches  and  the  Grapes  better.  He  also  thinks  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  Vine  borders  very  dry  at  any  season  of  the 
year  where  the  subsoil  is  lifiht. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  range  is  an  orchard  house,  but 
the  trees  are  now  planted  out  and  heavier  crops  are  produced 
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than  when  they  were  grown  in  |K>t«.  They  are  in  exoellent 
health.  ContignotiB  to  this  range  Ib  a  span-roof  foreing  honse 
in  which  Oacombers  and  Melons  are  grown ;  there  are  also  the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  frames,  Ac, 

Hartaholme  is  a  beantif ol  garden  and  is  well  managed.  For 
some  years  it  was  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Allis,  who  is  appointed 
to  a  higher  charge  on  another  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth.  Mr.  AUis  is,  I  belieye,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Holah, 
who  is  well  known  to  be  a  skiUed  gardener.  At  Hartsholme  he 
will  have  scope  for  his  abilities,  and  both  place  and  owner  are 
worthy  of  his  best  serrices.  Hartsholme  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  hi^  from  Lincoln. — J.  W. 


SOWING  AUOUBA  BBBBIB8. 

I  KKOW  of  no  place  where  the  berry-bearing  Aucubas  succeed 
so  well  as  here.  There  is  one  bush  now  so  covered  with  fruit 
that  about  a  week  since  I  directed  a  man  in  the  garden  to  tie 
up  one  of  the  branches,  which  seemed  likely  to  breik  from  the 
weight  of  berries  upon  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  the  male 
plants  spread  their  pollen.  I  think  we  have  some  plants  with 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  male 
plant.  One  of  our  plants  is  now  about  7  feet  high  and  of 
about  the  same  width,  with  berries  I  might  say  almost  equal 
in  number  to  its  leaves. 

As  to  the  sowing,  we  have  merely  placed  the  seeds  in  the 
soil  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  with  perfect  success ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  that  I  have  every  reason  to  .believe  that 
the  male  and  female  plants  raised  from  seeds  ripened  here 
flower  at  the  same  time.  Though  the  bought  male  plants 
flower  earlier,  they  are  never  with  us  too  early  to  a£Feet  uie  old 
Auouba  shrubs  which  we  have  had  for  very  many  years. — 
W.  W.  E.  Wtnnx,  Peniarth,  Tovyyn  Merioneth. 


BOIL  FOB  BHODODEKDBONS. 

Bhododxmdbons  do  with  me  as  well  in  a  good  Bose  soil  as  in 
peat— in  fact  I  think  they  do  better.  I  can  obtain  plenty  of 
black  bog,  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  peat,  but  I  find  it 
unneeessazy.  The  Bhododandrons  here  an  all  in  the  church- 
yard with  standard  Boses,  and  I  find  the  two  do  wondarfnlly 
well  together. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  make  a  very  effective  border  I  should 
reoommend  him  to  have  a  background  of  Bhododendrons,  and 
next  half- standard  Boses  about  3  feet  apart  Between  each 
standard  Bose  plant  Lilium  auratum,  and  in  the  next,  line 
Chrysanthemums,  and  then  Gladioli.  He  will  have  flowers 
then  from  May  till  November ;  and  he  can,  if  he  likes,  plant 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  ad  libitum  in  the  autumn,  provided 
he  removes  them  in  good  tame  after  flowering.  I  make  use  of 
this  border  in  my  churchyard,  and  it  is  only  in  the  depth  of 
winter  that  we  are  without  flowers.  I  flnd  Gladioli  answer 
wonderfully  well  between  standard  Boses,  and  Mr.  Eelway 
was  astonished  at  the  height  that  they  grew  here. 

With  regard  to  growing  Boses  in  my  churchyard  a  lady  made 
a  most  delightful  remark  to  me  once  at  a  Bose  show.  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Oamm,  I  never  will  look  at  your  Boses,  for  I  haar  they 
are  grown  in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  being  so,  I  know  from 
where  the  toaea  derive  their  nourishment,  and  I  consider  the 
idea  most  horrible."  In  vain  did  I  assure  her  that  the  roots 
never  went  further  than  a  foot  into  the  ground,  and  that  our 
object  was  to  keep  them  as  near  to  the  surface  as  possible. 
She  was  aa  obstinate  in  her  oonvietion  as  an  old  man  once  was 
in  Sussex  where  I  was  curate,  who  never  would  eat  mutton, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  eating  his  grandmother,  as  the  sheep 
grazed  in  the  churchyard  where  she  was  buried. 

Bosarians  arf»  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  fixtures  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Alexandra  Palaoe  Bose  Shows.  It  is  now 
the  beginning  of  March  and  they  are  not  out.  These  London 
shows  ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  country 
Bose  shows  must  give  way  to  them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  day  early  so  as  to  avoid  clashing  with  other  shows.  Per- 
haps before  these  lines  are  in  print  we  shall  see  the  announce- 
ment of  the  dates  in  your  columns.— John  B.  M.  Camm. 

I  OAH  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Luokhurst  has  said,  and  go  to 
greater  extremes  than  he  has  done.  Here  Bhododendrons 
grow  well  and  flower  abundantly  in  every  Idnd  of  soil  except 
sand.  I  never  knew  in  any  locality  the  soil  to  vary  so  much 
in  a  given  area  as  it  does  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  I  had  to 
ehooie  between  peat  and  loam  I  would  certainly  prefer  the 
Utter,  unless  I  could  procure  some  better  peat  than  we  can 


obtain  for  either  love  or  money,  not  exdlnding  the  Surrey  far- 
famed  peat. 

Here  we  have  Bhododendrons  growing  and  flowering  most 
luxuriantly  in  a  very  stiff  elay,  which  in  a  dry  summer  is  so 
hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  spade  into  it ;  but 
where  the  clay  is  well  drained  the  plants  do  well,  but  where 
the  drainage  is  defective  they  only  just  live.  Those  in  loam 
without  a  particle  of  peat  grow  too  mueh,  for  we  have  to  be 
constantly  thinning  them  out  or  they  would  soon  spoil  eaoh 
other.  We  have  had  peat  from  a  neighbouring  forest  to  plant 
some  of  them  in,  but  those  are  beet  m  the  loam.  I  was  re- 
moving some  last  week  which  had  been  planted  sixteen  or 
more  years ;  where  the  peat  had  been  put  to  them  thc^r  were 
not  nearly  so  well  rooted  as  those  in  pure  loam.  Localities  and 
the  quality  of  the  peat  may  have  an  influence  up^  them,  but 
in  this  place  and  neighbourhood  anyone  can  see  the  above 
facts  for  themselves.— D.  Walxxb,  The  OarderUt  Dunorlant 
Tunbridge  WelU. 

In  the  flrst  paper  on  page  84  it  was  stated  that  "the  plant- 
ing of  Bhododendrons  was  well  and  carefully  done,  and  the 
rest  was  left  to  Nature."  Let  me  commend  this  sentence  to  the 
attention  of  "  J.  B.,'*  with  a  little  more  of  my  praetiee  and  iti 
results. 

I  have  repeatedly  explained  the  importance  of  a  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to 
none  does  this  apply  more  forcibly  than  the  Bhododendron« 
Crowd  its  roots  into  a  hard  crude  mass  of  soil  and  it  will  exist 
even  for  years,  but  it  will  make  no  appreciable  progress.  The 
growth,  if  any  ensues,  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  foliage beeomea 
of  a  sickly  saSlow  hue— the  plant  is  m  a  state  of  ntter  stagna- 
tion. Break-up  that  soil,  stirring  it  deeply  among  the  plants, 
throwing  it  up  roughly  to  the  action  of  the  air— you  need  not 
disturb  the  plants— and  mark  the  result  Why,  it  is  just  as  if 
a  magician  had  waved  his  wand  over  the  spot  with  e  vivifying 
power  that  is  abs(dutely  marvellous.  The  foliage  aequires  the 
deep  green  tone  of  health,  shoots  and  branches  spring  forth 
clothed  with  foliage  that  is  gigantic  in  oomparison  to  that  upon 
the  old  and  stunted  growth,  and  a  brief  season  or  two  brings  to 
the  scene  its  highest  finish  in  the  crowning  gloiy  of  those 
lovely  flower  dusters  for  which  this  shrub  stands  unrivalled. 
This  is  no  iiight  of  fancy,  bat  is  e  simple  deduetLon  from  aetual 
experience.  Plant  well  if  you  plant  et  all,  stfr  the  soil  deeply, 
trench  it  if  possible,  only  give  the  plants  e  good  start,  and  idl 
will  be  wdl ;  but  pray  do  not  just  stick  in  your  plants  and  for- 
get them.  A  little  pains  and  ears  with  the  S4xil  and  plants  in 
the  flrst  instance  will  ensure  successful  lesnlis ;  without  them 
failure  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  often  does,  ensue.  We  ought 
not  then  to  lay  blaine  npon  the  soiL 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  logic  of  facts  to  enforce  a 
truism.  Here  is  an  example  for  ■<  J.  B."  Some  three  years 
ago  two  gentlemen  purehased  a  few  thousands  of  foor-yeer 
seedling  Bhododendrons,  each  having  an  equal  number,  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  thefr  respective  gardeners,  with  a 
request  that  due  attention  and  care  diould  be  given  to  their 
culture.  What  is  the  result  ?  In  one  instance  Uiere  is  e  fine 
stock  of  healthy  bushy  plants,  most  of  which  will  be  a  couple 
of  feet  high  by  next  nlimting  season,  and  in  the  other  every 
plant  has  failed,  ^ow,  peat  has  notUng  to  do  with  this 
success,  for  none  was  used.  The  plants  were  first  put  thicUv 
into  raised  nurse][y  beds  of  ordinary  loam,  watered,  weeded, 
and  transplanted  in  due  course — ^all  very  ordinary  and  simple 
matters,  but  eminentiv  necessary  to  success. 

Turning  now  to  what  "  J.  B."  has  said  about  loam,  he 
evidently  thioks  that  its  staple  must  be  of  the  highest  excd- 
lenoe— "  beautiful  sound  yellow  loam  that  makes  a  gardener's 
teeth  water."  I  can  assure  him  that  the  soil  with  which  I 
have  to  deal  is  far  more  likely  to  affect  the  eyes  than  the  teeth, 
for  it  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  beautiful  or  sound.  It  is  thin» 
and  so  miserably  poor  that  no  vegetables  will  grow  in  it  in  its 
virgin  state.  But  then  I  have  proved  that  the  Bhododendron 
does  not  require  a  rich  soil ;  at  any  rate,  not  rich  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptance  of  the  term.  Soils  apparently  poor  evidently 
contain  certain  nutritious  substances  suitable  to  its  require- 
ments ;  and  this  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  for  discussion  as  to 
the  adaptability  of  certain  plants  to  certain  soils,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  soil  contains  nutritious  matter  if  we 
can  only  discover  the  dass  of  plants  for  which  it  is  suitable. 
This  matter  is  so  important  that  I  hope  to  revert  to  it  more 
fully  upon  some  future  occasion. 

By  all  means  use  peat  if  you  have  it.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  it,  but  do  not  let  it  prove  a  stumblingbloclL 
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to  yon.  Bo  not  let  the  want  of  it  hinder  you  from  planting 
if  you  are  not  in  a  limestone  dietriet.  And  pray,  "  J.  B.,"  do  not 
rappoce  that  I  shall  mislead  in  this  matter.  I  have  no  reason 
to  avoid  nsing  peat  i(  it  was  really  iDdispensable,  for  I  have  an 
nnlimited  snpply  at  my  disposal — fine  natatai  beds,  many 
aeres  in  extent  and  of  excellent  qoality.  It  might  be  asked 
with  mnch  propriety,  Does  the  nse  of  peat  always  ensure 
snceesB  ?  It  does  not.  How  frequently  one  meets  with  siokly 
elnmps  of  Bhododendrons  planted  in  peat  I  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  the  proprietors  of  snoh  miserable  sombs 
thought  of  the  dogmatie  sentenoes  of  the  "  peat  or  nothlDg  '* 
men— that  is  to  say,  if  they  ever  took  the  trouble  to  think 
about  it  at  all;  not  that  I  would  infer  that  the  peat  is  at 
fault— no,  it  is  the  planting.  Again  I  say.  Plant  well  if  you 
plant  at  all.  How  can  you  suppose  a  shrub  will  thrive  if  you 
thrust  its  roots  into  a  puddle  of  stagnant  water?  and  that  is 
preeisely  the  case  when  peat  is  thrown  into  an  excavation  in  a 
mass  of  olay  or  other  tenaolous  matter  holding  water  like  a 
pond.  It  is  just  a  death-trap,  in  which  healthy  roots  cannot 
exist.  Flowing  water,  or  ri^er  water  that  is  percolating 
through  the  soil,  is  not  fatal  to  the  roots,  for  they  revel  in 
■uoh  soil.  In  droumstanees  of  this  natore  I  certainly  prefer 
peat  soils.  For  example,  in  planting  a  fringe  of  Alpine  Bho- 
dodendrons around  a  fountain  the  soil  used  was  turfy  sods 
broken  np  roughly  and  broken  bricks  in  eqiiAl  parts,  with  a 
drain  connected  with  the  fountain  waste.  Thus,  although  the 
■oU  is  constantly  saturated  with  the  fountain  spray,  yet  there 
is  no  actuid  accumulation  of  water  about  the  roots,  and  the 
condition  of  the  plants  is  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree. 

When  the  Bhododendron  assumes  its  legitimate  position 
and  becomes  the  shrub  of  all  gardens  it  will  quite  supplant 
the  Laurel,  to  which  it  is  decidedly  superior  in  beauty  of 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blossom.  I  could  pick  foliage  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  uncommon, 
for  I  have  just  received  a  tracing  of  a  leaf  measuring  11  inches 
long  by  nearly  5  inches  wide^  growing  upon  a  plant  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Oasson,  out  on  the  moora.of  Thome  near 
Doncaster. — ^Sswabd  LnoxHUBsi. 


PHALiENOPSIS  SCHILLEBIANA. 

Thb  following  history  and  mode  of  culture  of  the  flue  plant 
which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  at  South  Kensington, 
and  to  which  the  medal  was  recommended  to  be  given  from 
the  Davis  fund,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
skilf  ol  gardener  at  Bangemore. 

**  The  plant  was  sent  from  India  about  three  years  since  by 
Mrs.  Plowden,  a  great  enthusiast  in  horticulture,  with  a  nu- 
merous eoUection  of  other  Orchids.  They  were  very  badly 
packed,  so  much  so  that  out  of  twenty-seven  PhalaBuopses  of 
sorts  cmly  six  arrived  with  any  life  in  them.  The  one  in 
question  had  one  leaf  about  8  inches  long  quite  shrivelled  up, 
and  two  roots  broken  off.  They  arrived  in  that  deplorable 
condition  that,  though  worth  a  considerable  sum  in  India,  I 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Bass  when  the  plants  were  unpacked  that  I 
thought  they  were  worth  about  £30.  Immediately  upon  un- 
packing I  hung  them  on  the  back  wall  of  a  north  house,  against 
which  I  had  first  nailed  some  garden  mats.  These,  from  being 
regularly  syringed,  kept  the  plants  moist. 

"  Thece  were  several  blocks  of  mahogany  wood  sent  over  with 
them,  and  to  one  of  these  I  wired  the  Phalsonopsis ;  and  as  it 
began  to  root  to  it  after  bdng  on  the  back  wall  for  six  weeks, 
I  put  the  end  of  the  block  in  an  11-inch  pot,  filling-up  the  pot 
and  making  the  block  fast  in  it  with  crocks  and  some  lumps 
ol  £pps*s  fibry  peat,  covering  the  top  of  the  pot  and  the  whole 
of  the  block  with  live  sphagnum.  The  first  season  the  plant 
sent  up  a  weak  flower  spike ;  the  second  season  the  roots  made 
great  progress,  running  down  the  block  and  all  among  the 
erooks  and  peat,  and  the  plant  made  two  leaves  18  inches  long 
and  5  wide,  and  in  the  spring  threw  up  two  flower  spikes  bear- 
ing one  hundred  flowers.  The  |peat  was  then,  as  far  as  possible 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  picked  out  and  fresh  added,  and 
last  season  the  plant  made  two  more  leaves  1  foot  long  and 
5  inches  wide  each,  and  showed  two  more  spikes  of  bloom,  but 
from  the  leaves  not  beinfl  quite  so  long  this  season  as  last,  I 
decided  on  only  leaving  the  one  epike. 

"  The  present  spike  is  5  feet  long  and  8  feet  across,  and  the 
plant  measures,  including  the  spike,  6  feet  2  inches  high. 
There  are  nearly  eighty  flowers  on  tiie  spike.  The  block  stands 
about  1&  indies  out  of  the  pot,  the  plant  being  on  the  extreme 
end  of  it,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  position  of  the 
plant  has  sometbing  to  do  with  its  success,  as  I  have  several 


in  the  same  house  under  the  same  treatment  as  regards  water 
and  temperature,  only  some  of  them  are  in  pots  and  the  others 
in  baskets,  none  on  blocks  in  pots ;  these  are  all  doing  well, 
but  nothing  extraordinary.  I  shall  grow  them  on  blo&s  for 
the  future. 

**  The  temperature  bas  been  for  the  months  in  autumn  and 
winter  from  60*"  to  65"*  at  night  with  a  rise  of  5°  by  dfl^r,  the 
summer  temperature  70°  to  75''  at  night  with  a  rise  by  day, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  ;  the  plant  has  been  well  watered, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
Epps's  peat  for  OrchidB ;  I  have  found  it  as  fresh  when  re- 
potting as  when  first  used." 

[Barely,  if  ever,  has  this  beautiful  Orchid  bean  exhibited 
with  a  finer  spike  than  the  one  referred  to,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Bass's  valuable  plant  received  no  injory  by  its 
long  journey,  which  is  encouraging  to  others  contemplating 
the  exhibition  of  oommendable  spedmens.— Ens.] 

BOAD.MAB:iNa.-No.  3. 

Having  provided  for  the  foundation  we  now  come  to  what 
may  be  called  the  finishing  material,  and  here  I  expect  to 
be  met  with  the  usual  remark,  **  The  product  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  all  we  have  to  employ."  This  is  doubtless  tme 
in  many  eases,  but  not  in  all ;  and  even  where  there  is  no 
choice  the  mode  of  using  such  materials  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  the  road  as  well  as  its  quality,  for  to  empty 
cartload  after  cartload  upon  ground  plunged-up  with  whed- 
ruts  and  other  unevenness,  without  any  attempt  at  level- 
ling, is  downright  waste.  Where  the  work  has  to  be  done  in 
wet  weather  the  carting  ought  always  to  be  done  upon  the 
road  that  is  made,  and  it  is  better  not  to  take  either  horses  or 
carts  upon  the  soft  ground  on  which  the  stones  have  to  be 
laid;  and  if  it  be  very  soft  a  slight  covering  of  heath  or 
branches— even  hedge  clippings  or  rubbish  of  any  kind— wiU 
save  a  great  many  stones  being  lost  in  the  clay  or  mud.  As  to 
the  material,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
broken  stone  over  sifted  rounded  graveL  Alihough  the  latter 
often  makes  a  good  hard  road,  it  is  some  time  before  it  sets 
weU,  especially  in  hilly  roads ;  so  that  where  it  is  possible  it  is 
better  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  broken  stone  to  mix  with 
the  gravelly  pebbles. 

It  has  often  been  a  question  amongst  those  most  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  our  roads,  whether  the  somewhat  hasty 
abandonment  of  the  old-fashioned  pavement  or  causeway 
which  took  place  about  a  century  ago,  was  not  in  many  cases 
an  injudicious  one.  Certainly  the  rage  for  macadamised  roads, 
as  they  are  called,  has  received  a  check  since  then,  and  the 
pavement  in  some  streets,  Aq.,  that  was  pulled  up  to  make  way 
for  this  so-called  improvement  has  been  laid  down  again. 
Good  paved  parish  roads  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  Cheshire 
and  Lanoaehire,  and  not  very  many  years  ago  one  of  tbe 
turnpike  roads  leading  out  of  Bolton  had  rather  a  peooliar 
appearance,  one-half  of  it  being  paved  and  the  other  half  mac- 
adamised, a  sort  of  a  kerb  to  the  paved  portion  running-np 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  I  believe  the  latter  was  most  ustd 
in  winter,  while  the  other. was  the  summer  faveurite.  Bat 
paved  roads  of  a  common  kind  are  often  made  of  a  soft  stone 
where  a  hard  one  is  not  to  be  had,  and  it  answers  much  better 
in  this  form  than  if  it  was  broken-up,  besides  which  a  paved 
load  is  much  easier  kept  clean  in  dirty  weather ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  those  interested  in  such  matters  to  give  some 
further  trial  to  the  pavement  before  they  too  hastilj  condemn 
it,  for  notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  macadamised 
roads  have  been  brought  they  are  costly,  and  in  spite  of  the 
comfort  which  the  sttsam  roller  has  given  to  the  pedestrian 
crossing  a  street  that  is  newly  covered  with  fresh  stones,  it  is 
vexing  to  find  how  soon  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  In 
the  formation  of  new  places  the  viJue  of  paving  should  always 
be  considered,  for  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  many  positions, 
and  especially  by  the  sides  of  buildings  and  where  special 
work  has  to  be  done  needing  a  smooth  hard  surface. 

Boads  ought  not  to  be  made  too  high  in  the  centre,  as  by 
that  means  the  traffic  is  too  much  confined  to  the  middle,  but 
a  little  roundness  is  necessary  to  throw  the  water  to  the  sides. 
Where  the  traffic  can  be  controlled  at  the  beginning  it  is 
much  better  for  it  not  to  be  always  in  the  same  route.  A  hint 
this  way  from  someone  in  authority  will  do  much  to  more 
speedily  render  the  road  a  good  one  aU  over  instead  of  in  one 
or  more  tracks.  A  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  will  do  good 
after  rain,  eepecially  if  done  early  enough  in  the  winter  for 
the  road  to  become  consolidated  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 
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W«  woald  not  adTise  that  bdt  finer  gnvel  be  pat  on  ontil 
then,  u  it  is  lo  likely  to  be  worked  down  to  the  bottom ;  but  if 
it  be  late  end  dry  weather  imminent,  a  ecattering  of  finer 
material  may  be  made  on  the  top,  or  lometimee  finely  broken 
Btonee  can  be  bad  which  do  equally  well.  Ohalk  is  Bometimee 
need,  bat  it  ie  eo  liable  to  render  a  road  imperdofM  to  rain 
that  we  woald  rather  adopt  something  else,  bat  it  may  be  used 
rather  than  that  loose  stones  should  roll  about  all  the  sum- 
mer. I  will  oonelade  by  again  urging  the  propriety  of  not 
begrudging  the  spade-and-mattook  work  at  the  beginning, 
i^ieh  after  all  is  half  the  battle  in  the  formation  of  a  road, 
and  the  ease  and  oomfort  it  gives  in  trayellfaig  afterwards.— 
John  Bobsom. 

BEETLE  EATING  IBIS. 
Ih  the  page  180  to  oorrespondents  Mr.  W.  asks  what  proof 
I  have  of  Oarabus  hortensis  having  eaten  Iris  reticulata. 
The  plant  was  under  a  glass  in  a  pot.  It  was  eaten  down, 
and  the  beetle  found  on  it.  The  gardener  told  me  that  on 
squeezing  it  a  quantity  of  green  stuff  eame  out,  just  as  from  a 
'  eateipillar:  this  oan  hardly  have  been  anyUiing  else  than  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  plant ;  and  the  only  way  I  see  of 
eeeaping  the  oonelusion  is  by  supposing,  without  evidence,  that 
something  else  devoured  the  Iris,  and  that  this  something  was 
devowed  by  our  beetle.— G.  B. 


EPIPHTLLUMS. 

At  page  192  of  vol.  viii.  New  Series  of  this  journal  is  an 
article  from  my  pen  on  these  very  desirable  plants ;  in  that, 
as  in  the  present  instanoe,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent.  Since 
then  twenty  volumes  have  been  issued  and  half  as  many  jears 
passed,  during  which  it  is  anticipated  there  are  many  new  sub- 
scribers to  whom  it  would  be  useless  referring  to  the  paper  in 
question ;  therefore  I  may,  without  prejudice  to  what  has  been 
previously  advanced,  now  report  progress,  convinced  that  a 
decade  of  experience  the  most  advanced  in  horticultural  art 
will  have  effected  condderable  improvement  on  former  prac- 
tice ;  for  let  no  one  think  they  are  upon  the  threshold  of  an 
horticultural  millennium,  rendering  oontinoed  efforts  fatile. 

Epiphyllums  are  numerous,  there  bebg  a  doaen  and  a  half 
or  more  of  varieties  of  B.  truncatum,  all  more  or  less  distinot 
in  contour  and  of  colour  of  flower,  sufficient  to  render  appre- 
ciable a  distinctness  In  varieties  which  in  species  would  not  be 
admitted.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering 
of  the  several  varieties.  The  plants  are  grown  in  two  ways— 
namely,  on  theur  own  roots,  and  grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks. 
On  thei  own  roots  they  do  not  attain  to  anything  like  the 
dimensions  of  grafted  plants,  though  this  mode  of  culture 
affords  very  useful  plants  for  fadng  and  fllling-in  where  taller 
plants  would  not  be  admissible,  and  they  possess  an  advantaoe 
over  grafted  plants  in  taking  up  less  room,  small  pots  only 
being  required. 

Cuttings  strike  freely,  kept  for  a  few  days  on  a  shelf  for  the 
wound  to  dry  before  insertion  in  Ught  sandy  soil.  The  cut- 
ting may  be  of  any  size,  from  the  Aaple  shoot  of  8  or  4  inches 
in  length  to  that  of  a  branch  with  several  armlets  and  many 
shoots,  and  inserted  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  is  sufficient 
from  the  pressure  of  that  against  the  cutting  to  prevent  its 
falling  over;  or  a  small  stick  thrust  alongside  the  cutting,  if 
large,  will  maintain  its  equilibrium.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  immediately  beneath  a  joint,  the  joint  of  severance 
being  secured  for  the  cutting.  When  the  plants  have  been 
kept  over-wet  during  the  period  of  rest  and  the  roots  have 
decayed,  or  injury  by  any  other  means  has  prevented  the 
plante  deriving  support  from  the  roots  not  increasing  in  size, 
aerial  rootlets  are  formed  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  tw^intAJn 
the  plant  (if  the  atmosphere  be  humid)  for  some  years,  leading 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  planVs  epiphytal  nature. 
I  have  farther  noticed  that  if  moss  be  placed  around  the 
shoots  at  a  joint— no  matter  how  thick  it  may  be— and  secured 
with  a  ligature  of  matting,  that  roots  will  be  emitted  if  the 
moss  be  kept  moist,  and  the  shoot  or  branch  being  detached 
and  potted  will  grow  away  freely  if  plaoed  in  a  brisk  moist 
heat.  Outtings,  however,  root  so  readily  that  there  is  no  need 
ol  a  preparatory  process. 

Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  spring  in  light  open  soil  in  a 
brisk  heat,  keeping  moist  but  avoiding  watering  more  than  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  state,  the  cuttings  being 
inserted  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  whenrooted  potted-ofl 
singly  In  8-lneh  pots.    If  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with 


roots,  and  have  made,  or  are  making,  good  top  growth ,  shif  fc  Into 
4i-inoh  pots  in  May  or  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  the  growth  will  be  complete.  Thev  should  then  have 
a  lessened  supply  of  water,  and  the  sprinkUng  overhead  be  dis- 
oontinned,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  position.  A  warm  green- 
house  or  cool  stove— an  intermediAte  house,  in  fact— gives  the 
most  suitable  temperature,  but  the  plants  may  be  grown  very 
well  by  those  having  in  addition  to  a  greenhouse  a  vinery 
started  in  February  or  Msrob,  which  from  the  moisture  and 
heat  will  conduce  to  a  vigorous  growth,  that  bebg  completed 
by  the  time  the  Grapes  are  ripening,  when  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  a  light  aiijr  position  in  the  greenhouse  with  water 
only  to  keep  the  growths  plump. 

The  plants  if  kept  in  an  intermediate  house  will  commence 
flowering  in  November  and  continue  until  February.  When 
the  plants  have  ceased  blooming  water  should  be  withheld  (the 
plants  having  after  the  flowers  appear  been  kept  moist),  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  growth  to  shriveL  If  they  have  a  month 
to  six  weeks  of  this  rest  after  flowering  the  plants  subeequently 
grow  much  more  vigorously,  and  espedallv  if  the  growth  is  kept 
from  being  made  until  the  days  are  lengthened.  Any  pruning 
required  should  be  done  when  the  flowering  is  over  and  the 
plants  are  kept  dry.  It  may  be  practised  advantageously  when 
the  growths  are  very  close,  and  to  give  symmetry  by  the  re- 
ducing of  irregular  growths.  It  may  be  done  by  breaking  off  the 
shoots  at  a  joint,  the  plants  appearing  to  grow  all  the  better 
for  a  good  tbioning  of  the  shoots. 

When  growth  commences  the  plante  should  be  repotted, 
taking  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  and  they  maybe  returned  to  the  same  pots,  add- 
ing  fresh  soil.  The  most  suitable  compost  is  light  turfy  loam, 
very  fibrous  and  chopped  up  moderately  small,  with  an  addi- 
tion, in  equal  proportions,  of  dry  cow  dung,  sharp  or  liver 
sand,  and  crooks— or  what  is  better,  soft  bricks  broken  into 
small  pieces.  The  potting  should  be  moderately  firm  and  the 
drainage  thorough.  At  one  time  I  thought  fibrous  peat  should 
form  a  part  of  the  compost,  but  I  do  not  now  employ  it  for 
these  plants,  they  making  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  that  at 
present  employed. 

When  the  plants  are  in  free  growth  and  the  roots  sctive 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  abundantiy ;  a  peck  of  cow  dung 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water  answers  well,  or  one  peek  of  sheep 
dromrfngs  to  thirty  gi^ons  of  water,  one  peck  of  soot  ^  thirty 
gallons,  or  one  pound  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  watsr, 
avoiding  making  the  soQ  sodden,  and  leaving  off  the  applica- 
tions of  manure  water  when  the  growth  is  complete. 

Although  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  vfasery  where  th^ 
must  necessarily  have  shade,  yet  I  find  shade  is  not  neces- 
sary even  during  growth,  the  plants  without  it  growing  more 
stronffly,  and  have  much  better  substance  and  larger  uooms. 
Afford  them  light,  therefore,  if  possible  during  growth,  and 
free  ventilation  with  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  sprink- 
ling or  syringing  twice  daily  (morning  and  afternoon),  and  a 
temperature  of  60*"  to  ^5"  at  night,  W  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun 
and  sir  by  day.  When  the  growth  is  complete  50°  to  55*  night, 
60°  to  65°  day,  to  75°  with  sun  will  be  suiUble;  and  afford 
water  at  that  time  to  maintain  the  growths  plump,  for  over- 
dryness  is  prejudioial  to  these  plants,  though  not  perhaps  bo 
injurious  as  extreme  moisture. 

Useful  and  attractive  as  are  plante  on  their  own  roots,  those 
grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  (Pereskia  aculeate)  are  infinitely 
superior  both  in  vigour  of  plants  and  their  ornamental  cha- 
racter. The  stocks  are  readily  obtained  by  inserting  cuttings 
any  time  during  summer,  but  the  present  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
time  as  any,  as  the  Pereskia  now  starts  into  growth.  Cuttings 
of  about  6  inches  in  length,  which  may  be  of  the  growing 
points  or  the  shoots  cut  into  lengths,  inserted  singlv  in  d-ineh 
pots  in  light  sandy  loam  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75* 
with  the  soil  just  moist,  will  soon  have  roots  showing  at 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  The  cuttings,  it  may  as  well  be  said, 
will  strike  freely  during  summer  in  a  vinery  or  other  place 
where  there  is  a  brisk  moist  heat ;  and  when  they  are  estab- 
lished we  shift  into  5-inch  pots  and  encourage  growth  by 
affording  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture,  the  shoots  being 
supported  by  stskes  as  they  advance  in  growth,  the  pland 
being  taken  up  with  a  single  shoot;  and  when  they  have 
attained  a  thickness  for  grafting  equal  to  that  of  the  scions 
the  operation  may  be  performed,  selecting  for  scions  the 
roundest  shoots  and  such  as  are  likely  to  branch  equally. 
The  stocks  should  be  kept  rather  drier  and  withdrawn  from 
the  hotbed,  if  in  one,  allowing  about  a  montii  or  six  weeks  to 
become  ripened,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  grafting. 
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For  tftble  planiB  short  itandardB  ate  best  abont  15  inehes 
high,  and  the  asnal  mode  of  working  these  is  by  wedge-graft- 
ing. A  oleft  is  made  in  the  stoek  at  the  top  and  about  an  inoh 
long  to  receiye  the  soion,  whioh  is  cut  like  a  wedge  and  most 
fit  exactly.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  "  Ck>ttage  Gardener^s  Dictionary,"  page  891,  and  **  Science 
and  BtMtice  of  Gardening,"  page  245.  The  graft  being  seeored 
by  tUrnsting  through  the  Stock  and  scion  a  spine  of  the 
Pereskia,  binding  lightly  with  cotton  so  as  to  keep  the  edges 
dose,  and  grafting  wax  may  be  placed  over  it  to  exdude 
moisture  and  air ;  or  it  answers  equally  well  to  bind  a  little 
more  over  the  union  and  keep  it  moist  with  the  syringe,  the 
plants  being  kept  rather  close  and  moist  until  the  union  is 
complete,  as  it  will  be  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  it  may  be 
longer,  as  the  plants  are  in  a  medium  for  eflecthig  a  speedy 
growth. 

In  the  case  of  pyramids  the  stocks  will  require  to  be  taller  and 
stronger  than  those  required  for  table  decoration ;  they  should 
therefore,  when  the  5.inch  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  be  trans- 
ferred to  9-inch  pots,  continuing  the  moisture  and  bottom  heat 
untU  they  are  sufficiently  strong  for  grafting.     If  extra  tall 

Slants  are  wanted  the  stocks  may  be  cut  down  to  9  inches,  and 
ept  rather  dry  until  they  break,  when  they  should  be  diook 
out,  returned  to  the  same  pots,  and  have  brisk  top  and  bottom 
heat,  with  abundant  moisture,  selecting  the  strongest  shoot 
and  securing  it  to  a  stake,  removing  the  others,  and  shifting 
into  9-inoh  pots  when  the  5-iDch  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
These  plants  are  dried  a  little  when  of  the  size  requured  for 
grafting  to  induce  ripening,  and  are  grafted,  commencing  at 
about  9  inches  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  at  that  distance 
upward  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stock,  the  top  of  the  stock 
being  grafted  as  for  dwarf  standards,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  those  on  the  sides  being  their  insertion  on  the 
side  of  the  stock  instead  of  on  the  top,  a  sloping  incision  being 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  extending  down  the  stock  an  inch,  a 
scion  bdng  selected  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock,  and 
prepared  wedge-like  to  fit  exactly  the  incision  in  the  stock,  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  secured  with  a  spine  of  the  Pereskia  passing 
from  the  front  through  the  stock  and  scion,  securing  as  before 
stated  with  a  little  moss  tied  oyer  the  union,  and  kept  damp 
by  frequent  sprinkling  of  water  from  a  syringe.  A  moist  and 
rather  close  atmosphere  facilitates  the  operation. 

Standards  may  be  had  of  almost  any  height,  but  for  general 
usefulness  the  low  standard  is  best.  In  the  case  of  standards 
18  inches  high  for  table  purposes  a  scion  may  be  put  on  the 
top  and  two  others  about  6  inches  lower  down  on  the  sides  of 
the  stock,  which  of  course  form  a  head  sooner  than  one  scion ; 
whilst  for  tall  standards  one  on  the  top  and  two  9  inches  down 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stock,  but  with  some  little  distance 
higher  or  lower  in  each  case,  so  that  they  may  not  be  upon  the 
same  plane,  for  that  would  be  to  cut  the  stock  through. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  stem  will  not  be  able  to  support 
of  itself  the  succulent  put  upon  it,  and  wood  stakes  are  certain 
to  break  off  at  the  surface  from  decay,  and  for  tall  plants  do 
not  maintain  the  plants  erect.  Iron  stakes  with  three  or  four 
prongs  fitting  within  the  rim  of  the  pots  are  most  suitable,  and 
should  be  painted  green.  Even  these,  after  the  plants  become 
well  famished  with  spray,  are  not  certain  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  heads.  I  have  seen  a  wire  run  round  the 
pot  beneath  the  rim,  and  from  this  copper  wire  taken  to  the 
centre  stake,  securing  to  it  and  the  wire  round  the  pot  under 
the  rim,  and  three  or  four  of  those  equidistant  around  the  pot 
prevent  the  displacement  of  the  head  from  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  also  well  to  secure  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  the  upright 
stake  with  copper  wire,  or  lead  answers  when  the  growths  are 
moderate. 

The  plants  will  hardly  need  potting  the  year  of  grafting,  but 
the  following  spring  the  potting  should  be  liberal,  giving  a 
plant  from  a  9-inoh  pot  a  13-inch  or  15-inoh  pot,  watering 
carefully  until  the  roots  are  in  possession  of  the  fresh  soil, 
then  watering  copiously,  and  when  full  of  roots  with  liquid 
manure.  In  future  years  the  pots  may  be  increased  in  size, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  the  first,  and  after  the  second  year  the 
surface  soil  may  be  removed,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  cowdung,  potting  only  in  alternate 
years. 

Well-grown  plants  of  Epiphyllums  are  splendid  objects,  and 
the  flowers  are  of  the  finest  for  cutting — G.  Abbkt. 


Aon  WHEN  SxKDB  Osisx  TO  GiBKiNAis.— Poas  and  Beans 
wDl  germinate,  I  know,  after  three  years,  and  Pannips  when 


two  yean  old.  I  have  Melon  seed  saved  in  1857  m  first-rate 
conation,  and  Oucnmber  seeds  of  1861.  I  think  it  mostly 
depends  in  the  place  where  they  are  stored.— L.  Abthub 
Bbbnam,  Clerk,  Oloughban,  Pomeray. 


DO  BABBITS  EAT  LILIUMS? 

Now  that  these  beautif  nl  flowers— I  mean  Lilium  ailratum 
and  the  different  varieties  of  L.  lancif oUnm— are  being  freely 
planted  in  shrubberies,  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
is  raised  as  to  the  danger  of  the  young  shoots  being  devoured 
by  rabbits.  I  have  recently  made  private  inquiries  on  the 
point,  and  the  information  I  have  received  is  somewhat  con- 
flicting, the  purport  of  it  being  that  rabbits  will  eat  the  shoots 
of  some  kinds  of  Liliums  leaving  others  untouched,  and  that 
L.  auratum  generally  escapes  injury.  If  cultivators  of  Liliums 
in  rabbit-infested  distriets  would  communicate  their  experience 
on  this  matter,  naming  those  sorts  whioh  rabbits  injure  and 
those  which  they  do  not  molest,  the  information  could  not  fail 
to  be  valuable  and  opportune.— J.  W.  B. 

[We  have  other  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  receive  the  experienoe  which  our  correspondents  are 
seeking.— Ens.] 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

OLBVXLAin)  Honsx,  Glapham  Park,  Mr.  S.  Ballis's  small 
but  well-managed  garden,  is  celebrated  for  the  high  charaoter 
of  its  summer  carpet  bedding.  Equally  good  practice  is  to  be 
foxmd  in  the  winter,  the  plants  both  in  the  stove  and  green- 
house evincing  marks  of  Ugh  culture.  In  the  former  structure 
the  Palms,  Orotons,  Orchids,  Ao.,  are,  if  not  large,  in  superb 
health.  In  the  greenhouse  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Boronia 
pinnate  is  in  fine  condition ;  Ohorozema  Ghandlerii,  a  plant 
two  years  old  in  a  10-inch  pot,  covers  a  4-feet  globe  trellis,  and 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers ;  Primulas  are  20  inches  in  height 
and  more  than  a  foot  through,  perfect  pyramids  of  bloom, 
and  Bpaorises  e^  admirably  cultivated.  Mr.  Legg  promisee 
also  to  add  to  his  fame  as  a  cultivator  a  creditable  position  as 
a  hybridiser,  as  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  effecting  crossee 
between  the  best  of  the  Grotons,  but  has  already  raised  a  batch 
of  seedlings  which  must  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
interest,  as,  considering  their  parentage,  they  cannot  fail  to 
prove  varieties  of  distinct  character  and  great  merit.  The 
seedlings  show  great  dissimilarity  even  in  their  cotyledons, 
some  of  which  are  striped  and  mottled,  which  is  a  tolerably 
safe  index  of  the  brighter  colours  to  follow.  When  we  note 
that  these  seedUngs  are  the  result  of  intercrossing  such  fine 
sorts  as  0.  Weismannii,  0.  undulatum,  Q.  majesticum,  and 
even  0.  volutnm,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  Mr.  Legg  hae 
obtained  plants  of  which  he  may  be  considered  fortunate  to 
possess.  It  is  not  chance,  however,  but  well-applied  skill  that 
has  produced  this  unusual  and  highly  promising  batch  of 
seedl&igs,  and  Mr.  Legg  has  our  congratulations. 

Wx  have  received  from  Mr.  George  Lee,  Glevedon,  a 

box  of  blooms  of  his  nxw  Yiolbt  Pbincb  Consost.  We  have 
seen  and  grown  other  improved  Violets  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lee,  but  never  have  we  seen  flowers  in  any  mate-  * 
rial  degree  approaching  the  remarkable  blooms  now  before  us. 
We  thhik  their  colour  is  deeper  and  richer  than  in  other  varie- 
ties, and  they  vte  undoubtedly  superior  in  size,  and  especially 
in  tiie  remarkaUe  substance  of  their  petals,  to  any  examples  of 
this  flower  whioh  have  hitherto  come  under  our  notice.  Many 
of  the  flowers  exceed  1|  inoh  in  diameter,  and  they  ftro  si^P* 
ported  on  stout  stems  5  inches  in  length.  This  is  a  princely 
Violet,  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  will  sustain  the  repu- 
tation of  its  raiser. 

M.  AnoLPHE  Bbohoniabt,  the  distinguished  French 

botanist,  died  in  Paris  on  February  19th.  He  was  bom  in  1801. 
Besides  his  many  botanical  works,  Brongniart  is  known  as  one 
of  ike  first  to  discover  the  poUen-tube  and  the  important 
nature  of  the  offices  performed  by  it  in  the  fertilisation  of 
plants. 

Thb  noble  tree  (for  such  it  really  is)  of  Bbowns^ 

oBANDiosps  that  some  weeks  since  gave  promise  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  fine  bloom  in  Glasnevin  Gardens,  Dublin,  has  fully 
realised  our  anticipations,  having  up  to  this  time  developed 
some  three  dozen  or  more  of  its  huge  compound  brilliant  flower 
heads,  each  as  large  as  a  child's.  In  some  instances  two  are 
borne  on  the  extremity  of  the  same  branchlet,  weighing  it 
down  with  a  duplex  mass  of  floral  wealth  wdghing  little  short 
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of  a  Btone.  The  more  briUUni-ooloared  bot  lew  sIrikiAg 
B,  grancUflora  in  the  Bame  honee  ia  aUo  prodaoiag  a  long  buo- 
oeaaion  of  its  showy  and  highly-ookmred  pendaloiu  flower 
heads. — (Irish  Farmers*  Oazette,) 

Mb.  Luoebubst  has  reoently  directed  attention  to  the 

fact  that  Bhododeivdbons  may  be  onltiyated  in  any  soil  whioh 
14  not  of  a^limeetone  nature,  and  that  peat  is  not  a  sine  qud 
noH  for  these  fine  eyergieena.  A  oonolnsiye  example  of  Bho- 
dodendrons  growing  in  loam  is  afforded  in  the  beantifnl 
groonda  of  Mrs.  Hope  at  Deepdene,  wheire  they  grow  in  the 
wildest  loxurianee,  and  are  driving  oonunon  Laurels  out  of 
the  grounds.  At  Deepdene  there  ace  many  aeres  of  these 
evergreena,  and  thousands  of  self-sown  seedlings  form  in 
plaoes  an  almost  impenetrable  thieket.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  and  the  ngour  of  the  aorss ^almost  miles— of  Bhodo- 
dendroas  is  remarkable. 

Tub  second  meeting  of  the  Wihblbdor  Gibdbbebs* 

8001BTT  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  let  inst.,  and  it  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  promoters  to  find  so  large  an 
attendanoe,  sixty-six  members  and  friends  being  present.  The 
ehair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Ollerfaead,  the  originator  of  the 
Society,  who  announeed  that  the  prospects  of  the  Society  were 
very  enoouragiog.  The  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  gentry  of 
the  ndghbonrhood  and  others  had  been  so  far  suooessfnl  that 
a  sum  of  about  £40  had  bcMK  given  in  money,  and  several 
gentlemen  had  made  contributions  of  useful  books.  A  dis- 
cussion on  the  "Fallacies  of  Fruit  Oalture"  concluded  the 
meeting. 

Wx  have  received  from  Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Bed- 
Stone  Manor  Hou^e,  Bedhill,  a  truss  of  bloom  of  Chimbsb 
Pbihbosb,  in  which  the  corolla  is  perfectly  green,  and  the 
large  inflated  calyx  is  as  long  as  the  corolla.  It  is  a  singular- 
looking  plant. 

Fob  affording  dazzling  spikes  of  out  bloom  during  the 

dark  months  of  the  year  few  plants  are  superior  to  AiiOnsoa 
WiBcsEwiozii.  We  have  lately  seen  a  very  flue  form  of  this 
plant  cultivated  at  Denbies.-  The  flowers  are  of  the  richest 
velvety  scarlet,  and  are  produced  in  great  prolusion.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  few  plants  striking  more  freely 
and  requiring  less  skill  in  culture.  Mr.  Beesley  has  great 
demands  for  cut  flowers,  and  this  is  one  of  his  favourite 
winter  plants,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  unusually  bright 
and  continue  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  a  Light  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

Thb  following  modes  of  making  bust  cimEirT  for  water 

and  steam  pipes  have  been  reoommended  by  the  "  Engineer." 
Make  a  stiff  paste  with  two  parts  sal-ammoniac,  thirty-five 
parts  iron  borings,  one  part  sulphur  and  water,  and  drive  it 
lato  the  joint  with  a  chisel ;  or,  to  two  parts  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  add  sixty  parts  of  iron 
ehips,  and  mix  the  whole  with  water  to  which  one-sixth  part 
vinegar  or  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Another  cement 
is  made  by  mixing  one  hundred  parts  of  bright  iron  filings  or 
fine  chips  or  borings  with  one  part  powdered  sal-anunoniao, 
and  moistening  witib  urine ;  when  thus  prepared,  force  it  into 
the  joint.  It  will  prove  serviceable  under  the  action  of  fire. 
AU  the  above  parts  are  by  weight. 


GOOENBY  GATEBPILLABS. 

A  FiKB  illustrative  chapter  on  the  subject  of  '*  perseverance 
cmder  di£Bleulties  *'  might  be  taken  from  the  experienee  of 
many  London  amateur  gardeners  who  work  early  and  late  at 
their  small  garden  plots  in  spite  of  failureli  and  disappoint- 
ments. Just  now  as  one  goes  through  the  suburbs  one  may 
flee  them  digging  and  clearing  the  ground  with  a  hearty  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  of  it,  whieh  is  reallv  encouraging, 
as  showing  how  deep  down  in  humanity  lies  the  love  of  flowers. 
Even  the  poor  apologies  for  flowers  that  are  coaxed  into  spas- 
modic life  in  the  smokier  foggier  districts  are  the  soureea  of 
pleasure  to  men,  women,  and  children;  their  very  weakneea 
in  some  instances  increases  the  owner's  affection  for  them. 

Caterpillars  are  apt  to  prove  a  sore  trial  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  small  suburban  front  and  back  gardens.  The  oireum- 
ftane^  is  open  to  a  variety  of  explanations,  but  it  is  beyond 
denial  that  gardens  near  London,  say  within  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  its  centre,  are  much  more  pestered  in 
this  way  than  are  gardens  elsewhere.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
q^eeies,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  certain  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  there  exists  a  natural  liking  for  the  habitationa  of 


man,  whioh  draws  them  about  such  a  buzzing  hive  of  humanity 
as  is  London.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  argued  that  these  particular 
species  thrive  better,  in  the  warmer  temperature  near  a  great 
city  than  they  do  in  the  open  country.  I  believe  there  ia 
much  in  tiie  fact  that  caterpillars  near  London  concentrate 
themselves  more,  owing  to  the  limited  area  in  some  districts, 
and  also  several  species  which  multiply  rapidly  do  in  the 
suburbs  confine  their  attacks  to  garden  plants  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  consume  a  greater  variety  of  vege* 
table  food.  Take  the  familiar  caterpillar  of  the  Gooseberry 
moth  as  example.  The  caterpillar  of  this  is,  I  think,  nowhera 
such  a  pest  to  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes -as  it  is  in  subur- 
ban gardens.  And  why  ?  Because  in  the  country  the  moths 
fly  hither  and  thither,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  number  of 
shrubs  or  trees  growing  in  the  woods  and  along  the  hedges. 
Ton  may  pick  the  caterpillars  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  off  Oak, 
Hazel,  Sloe,  and  Willow,  and  necessarily  the  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  come  off  lightly. 

Just  however  to  reckon  up  thcspeoies  that  deserve  espeeiaUy 
to  be  styled  "  cockney  "  by  their  swarming  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  London,  I  note  first  the  caterpillars  of  the  common 
white  butterfiies,  Pieris  Brassies  and  Bape.  Not  a  patch  of 
Cabbages  can  be  planted  which  does  not  entice  the  settlement 
of  one  or  other  of  these  butterflies  upon  it;  lor  the  two  species, 
I  think  P.  Bap«  appears  most  numerously.  They  attack,  of 
course,  other  Brsssicaceous  or  Cruciferoue  plants,  P.  Brassicn 
frequently  making  havoc  in  beds  of  the  Nasturtium.  These 
alone  of  all  the  British  butterflies  feed  up  dose  to  London, 
though  strsgglers  of  various  species  oecasionally  fly  along 
London  streets  and  roads.  The  Carrant  Clearwing  (Seaia  tipuli- 
formis)  comes  on  our  list,  for  its  caterpillar  busily  mines  the 
Currant  bushes  in  our  western  suburbs,  and  its  large  relatives, 
the  Leopard  Moth  and  the  Goat  (Zouzera  iBaculi  and  Cosaus 
Ligniperda)  destroy  branches  and  even  trees  in  the  London  parks 
and  squares.  The  brother  Ermine  Moths,  Arctia  Menthrastri 
and  labricipeda,  sneak  about  suburban  gardens,  the  latter  being 
rather  the  commoner.  Both,  from  their  hairy  garb,  enjoy  the 
epithet,  "  WooUy  Bear,"  applied  indiscriminately  to  cater- 
pillars thus  clothed,  and  both  are  hearty  eaters.  A.  lubrioi- 
peda  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  when  journeying  of  snddenlly 
pausing  as  if  to  reflect,  and  then  rushing  on  at  a  tremendova 
rate,  so  that  few  caterpillars  could  race  with  it  successfully. 
The  smaller  and  more  variegated  caterpillar  of  the  Yapourer 
Moth  (Orgvia  antique)  feeds  on  almoat  everything  in  the 
garden;  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  species  of  the  order  that 
still  holds  ground  in  the  heart  of  London,  feeding  on  Elma 
and  Limes  in  melancholy  city  churchyards. 

The  Gooseberry  Moth  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  next  name 
the  large  "  Looper  "  caterpillar  of  the  Brindled  Beauty  (Biston 
hirtaria),  far  from  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  gardeners,  since  it 
feeds  not  only  on  Elm  and  Lime,  but  also  on  Plum  and  Pear 
trees.  The  moths  may  be  picked  by  dozens  off  the  bark  of  trees 
in  April,  and  the  caterpillars  leave  tokens  of  their  presence  on 
the  pavements  whenever  they  happen  to  be  located  in  trees  near 
the  footway,  the  '<  frass  "  that  falls  leaving  a  deep  stain  cm 
the  stones.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Baff-tip  (Phalera  Bacephala)  abundant  in  like 
circumstances,  only  these  caterpillars  rarely  meddle  with  fruit 
trees.  The  dingy  moth  known  by  the  inaccurate  name  of  the 
WiUow  Beauty  (Boarmia  perfumaria),  which  some  one  sug- 
gested should  be  called  the  "  Marylebone  Moth,"  because  it 
was  many  years  ago  apparently  commoner  in  that  district  of 
London  than  anywhere  else,  sits  visible  enough  on  walls  during 
the  day,  though  the  caterpillar,  an  Ivy-eater,  is  retired  in  its 
habits  and  seldom  seen. 

The  ubiquitous  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobla  brumata)  oon- 
spires  with  the  smaller  and  more  lovely  little  Ermine  (Hypono- 
meuta  padella)  to  strip  the  foliage  off  the  Hawthorns  that 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  the  caterpillar^  of  the 
former  species  being  by  choice  solitary  and  spinning  its  web 
unaided,  that  of  the  latter  uniting  with  its  brethren  to  form  a 
social  web.  In  some  counties  C.  brumata  has  greatly  infested 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  whioh  I  have  not  observed  near  London, 
though  several  of  my  friends  have  shown  me  trees  woefully 
disflgured  by  H.  padella.  The  slim  " Looper"  caterpillar  of 
the  Garden  Carpet  (Melanthia  fluctuate),  a  caterpillar  which 
i^peara  in  a  variety  of  colours,  feeds  chiefly  on  low  plants  in 
gardens,  and  does  double  mischief  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
double-brooded.  The  moth  may  b3  noliiced  flying  about  all 
the  summer,  even  in  the  dayUme.  Bather  general  in  ita 
tastes  is  the  hairy,  one-humped  caterpillar  of  the  Grey  Dagger 
Moth  (Aeronyeta  Pel),  which  may  be  observed  feeding  on 
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trees  and  ehrabe  abont  London  till  the  leaves  are  neaily  gone. 
This  might  do  some  misehief  were  it  not  that  eywy  season 
a  good  proportion  of  the  brood  is  killed  by  the  attacks  of 
parasitie  foes. 

Amongst  the  smooth-bodied  caterpillars  of  the  Noctna 
division  are  some  that  evidently  delight  in  a  London  life, 
such  as  that  of  the  variable  Cabbage  Moth  (Mamesira  Brassieas), 
more  espeelally  troublesome  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  the  Dot 
(M.  PerBicaritB),  which  prefers  the  flower  beds  and  shrub- 
beries ;  the  Garden  Dart  (Agrotis  nigricans) ;  and  the  Great 
Yellow  Underwing  (Tryphoena  pronuba).  The  Gothic  (Noenia 
^ioa)  is  plentiful  in  some  years,  searoe  in  others,  the  oater- 
I^ar  having  the  peculiar  habit  ol  preferring  trees  or  shrubs  in 
*ntnmn»  and  low-growing  plants  after  its  hybernation.  Add  to 
these  the  caterpillar  of  the  showy  Silver  T  (Plusia  Gamma), 
fond  of  an  excursion  in  the  sunshine,  and  that  of  the  sluggisn 
Angleshades  (Phlogophora  meiioulosa),  a  caterpillar,  however, 
less  eommon  in  gardens  than  formerly,  and  we  have  a  pMtty 
formidable  list  of  possible  enemies  from  one  order  of  insects 
alone,  which  vex  the  soul  of  the  suburban  amateur ;  and  this 
is,  moreover,  one  in  which  are  not  specified  sund^  smaller 
speeies  of  the  Tortrix  and  Tinea  sort,  which  are  also  capable  of 
much  mischief.^ J.  B.  S.  C. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  WEEK. 

XITCBSN  GASDXN. 

Thb  work  in  this  department  is  well  forward,  there  being  but 
little  to  do  except  the  sowing  and  planting  of  sncoessional  crops. 
When  the  quarters  are  dug  or  trenched  during  the  winter  all 
that  is  required  at  the  time  of  cropping  is  to  fork  over  the 
ground  lifihtly ;  and  if  this  is  done  on  a  flne  drying  day  the 
seeds  can  De  sown  immediately  after. 

We  have  again  planted  Windsor  Beans.  This  is  the  only 
variety  used  in  the  kitchen  here ;  and  although  it  is  not  so  pro- 
lific as  the  long-podded  sorts  it  is  much  better  for  the  table. 
Those  who  intend  to  grow  for  exhibition  will  find  the  Seville 
Long  Pod  to  be  the  best.  We  have  made  a  sowing  of  this  with 
the  Windsor  for  oomparison. 

Another  sowing  of  Peas  has  been  made.  We  have  abready 
named  the  most  desirable  sorts  to  sow.  but  with  many  it  is 
much  a  matter  of  taste,  Laxton's  Fillbasket  beixig  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  Wrinkled  Marrows.  When  a  blue  Pea  is  intended 
to  be  sown,  not  a  Marrow,  there  is  at  present  nothing  equal  to 
Fillbasket.  It  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  bears  an  enormous 
orop  of  very  flne  pods.  Standara ,  another  of  Mr.  Laxton's  cross- 
breeds, is  said  to  be  quite  as  proliflc*as  Fillbasket  but  is  a 
Wrinkled  Marrow ;  this  sort  will  be  tried  against  the  beet  of  the 
old  Marrows  this  season.  The  ewlieat  crop  is  making  rapid 
progress ;  the  rows  will  in  a  few  days  require  to  have  sticks 
placed  to  them.  It  is  an  advantage  to  place  short  sprays  flrst 
at  this  season,  and  when  the  young  Peas  have  gained  the  top  of 
them  to  place  the  usual  sticks.  If  the  long  sticks  are  put  in  at 
once  they  shade  the  Peas  very  much  and  retard  them. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Globe  Artichokes;  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  it  is  as  well  to  obtain  a  good  selection  at  the  flrst; 
the  hurge  Globe  is  the  best.  This  is  a  vegetable  which  if  it  is 
Ranted  on  good  deeply  trenched  ground  gives  but  little  trouble 
afterwards.  The  heads  are  also  very  asefol  for  showing  in  a 
odllection  of  vegetables  in  the  month  of  June.  The  plants  are 
usually  surrounded  with  littery  manure  during  winter;  the 
rougher  portion  of  it  is  now  removed  and  the  remainder  dug-in. 
During  this  oneration  offsets  or  suckers  may  be  obtained  for 
planting-out.  The  plants  should  be  grown  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
and  8  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  axe  gene- 
rally planted  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  but  where  this 
vegetaole  is  esteemed  a  plot  of  good  ground  should  be  chosen : 
it  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  The  rows  ahoula 
be  3  feet  6  inches  apart  and  the  sets  a  foot  apart. 

Parsley  may  now  be  sown.  A  row  at  the  back  of  a  fruit 
border  or  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  kitchen- garden  quarteis  is 
a  good  position  for  it.  Spinach  we  generally  sow  between  the 
rows  of  Peas ;  the  round-seeded  sort  is  the  best  for  this  season. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  are  important  crops.  We  have 
very  great  difficulty  to  get  either  of  them  to  grow  through  the 
season  free  from  tiie  attacks  of  the  maggot  that  causes  dub 
roots.  Some  persons  have  recommended  to  replant  frequently 
when  the  plants  are  young;  but  we  never  had  the  Sprouts  better 
than  they  have  been  this  season,  and  the  plants  were  sown 
in  drills  and  thinned  out  to  the  required  distance  without 
having  been  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed.  It  is  too  early  to 
sow  &voys  yet  unices  they  are  wanted  for  the  end  of  August 
and  through  September.  April  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  for 
the  winter  supply. 

About  the  end  of  April  is  early  enough  to  sow  the  general  crop 
of  Beet,  but  a  flowing  may  be  made  at  once  if  it  is  required  early. 


The  ground  should  be  in  good  condition,  and  if  possible  dry  at 
the  tune  of  sowing  for  this  crop.  Leeks  should  be  sown  at  once 
if  it  is  intended  that  they  should  grow  to  a  large  size,  nor  should 
the  ground  on  which  it  ia  intended  to  plant  them  have  been 
cropped  previously.  A  small  patch  may  oe  sown  in  a  sheltered 
on,  yet  in  one  pretty  fully  exposea  to  light  and  air.  The 
k  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  deliohts  in  plenty  of  rich  moist 
manure.  Sow  a  littie  Chervil  seed  on  a  sheltered  border.  Basil 
had  better  be  sown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  slight 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  prick-out,  they 
should  again  be  planted  in  pots  to  be  put  out  in  tne  open  mround 
in  a  small  bed  of  light  soil  in  May.  Attention  must  oe  given  to 
sow  small  salads,  auch  as  Mustard,  Oress,  Badish«  &o.,  almost 
weekly  if  a  large  supply  is  required.  Thyme,  Biint,  and  what  are 
usually  called  pot-nerbs  that  are  perennial  should  now  be 
planted-out.  Most  of  them  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots.  We  have  planted-out  Cauliflower  planu  that  have  been 
sheltered  in  a  oola  frame  during  the  winter.  The  seeds  sown  on 
a  hotbed  will  succeed  them. 

PIKXBIXS. 

Our  fruiting  and  succession  houses  are  still  so  full  of  plants 
that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  repot  the  suckers  that 
were  put  in  some  time  in  August  last  year.  To  have  large 
plants  for  fruiting  very  early  in  1877  their  potting  should  now 
be  done.  The  Pine  is  a  very  easily-grown  nlant^  indeed  there 
is  very  littie  trouble  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  large  size;  but  this 
is  not  exaotiy  the  oblect  cultivators  have  in  view.  Moderately 
strong  plants  generally  give  the  largest  fruit.  If  the  loam  usecl 
is  of  a  light  sandy  nature  the  plants  grow  to  the  largest  size,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  mould  in  the  pots  is  thoroughly  matted  with 
roots  before  the  fruit  throws  up,  and  la  in  such  an  exhausted 
condition  that  the  pips  seldom  swell  to  a  good  size.  This  ia  not 
the  case  when  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature.  The  top 
spit  out  not  more  than  3  inches  deep  from  an  old  pasture  con- 
tains much  fibre,  which  will  keep  tne  compost  open  even  if  it 
does  contain  much  clay.  When  tne  loam  has  been  rather  heavy 
we  have  used  a  littie  leaf  mould  with  it,  and  one  part  of  decajea 
stable  manure  to  five  of  the  loam.  Bone  dust  is  also  well  adapted 
for  mixing  with  the  soil.  The  oompost  must  also  be  rammed-in 
firmly.  A  loose  potting  material  causes  the  plant  to  shake 
about  in  the  pot,  and  if  It  is  loose  at  the  neck  it  seldom  gives 
good  fruit.  At  present  the  temperature  can  be  kept  up  to  76'*  at 
nigbt  if  it  is  desirable  to  hxapcy  on  the  fruit  f6r  a  purpose,  though 
the  fruit  produced  in  a  temperature  of  from  86°  to  70^  will  be  of 
better  flavour,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  have  overgrown  crowns, 
vmas  iH  POTS. 

We  do  not  grow  Vines  for  fruiting  in  pots  now  that  the 
houses  are  in  full  bearing,  but  a  few  pot  Vines  axe  of  great  value 
to  those  who  have  young  Vines  planted  and  which  are  not  yet 
in  a  bearing  state.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing 
fruiting  canes  the  flrst  season  from  eyes  put  in  from  the  middle 
of  Jsnuary  to  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  best  to  put  in  the 
eyes  singly  in  small  pots.  They  will  soon  start  in  a  Utile  bottom 
heat,  and  when  the  roots  have  reaohed  the  sides  of  the  pots 
shift  them  into  larger  pots.    It  is  quite  neoessary  that  they  be 

gown  on  without  any  check.    By  August  the  Vines  will  be  in 
eir  fruiting  pots;  the  strongest  in  la-inch,  and  those  of  more 
moderate  growth  in  11-inch  pots. 

Figs  in  pots  are  now  makmg  rapid  growth.  They  require  to 
be  freely  syringed  and  suppled  with  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  without  overdohsg  it.  Red  spider  attacks  the  leaves.  Caus- 
ing them  to  become  yellow.  The  water  ought  to  be  syringed 
on  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Orchard-house  trees  are  now  rapidly  apnroaching  the  bloom- 
ing period.  We  are  careful  to  keep  the  sou  in  the  pots  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  suffioientiy  moist,  but  the  roots  must  be- 
come pretty  dry  before  they  receive  water.  The  house  has  been 
fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  to  destroy  any  aphis  that  may  be 
upon  the  trees.  Pear  and  Plum  trees  have  not  yet  been  removed 
into  the  house ;  they  will  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  poseible.  The 
flower  buds  are  far  advanced. 

rLOWBB  GABDnn. 

The  borders  are  new  beooming  gay  with  spring  flowers.  Snow- 
drops and  Crocuses  are  fading,  out  Primroses,  Cowslif»,  Poly- 
anthuses, and  the  more  reflned  Auriculas  will  take  their  place. 
Iris  reticulata  is  also  very  beautiful,  and  the  different  speoies 
and  varieties  of  Hepatioa  are  now  in  full  beauty.  H.  angulosa 
is  an  excellent  speeies,  but  theplaats  have  evidentiy  been  raised 
from  seeds,  as  there  is  considerable  variation  amongst  them. 
Some  are  very  pale  blue  with  small  flowers,  others  have  briehter- 
ooloured  flowers  as  large  as  a  halfcrown.  ScUlas  are  also  in 
flower.  These  charming  deep  blue  flowers  axe  always  attractive ; 
but  the  brightest  jewels  may  be  spoiled  by  being  badly  set,  so 
our^lovely  spring  flowers  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  the 
borders,  walks,  and  lawn  are  kept  neat  and  dean.  The  wet 
weather  hes  cansed  the  worms  to  work  on  the  lawn.  To  crush 
the  casts  down  a  heavy  roller  has  been  run  over  it,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  lawn-mowers  will  also  be  brought  out.  The  grass  ia 
coming  uneven,  as  it  generally  does  until  uter  the  first  mowing. 

Auriculas  in  frames  are  throwing  up  strong  trussee.    We  look 
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oyer  the  plants  about  once  a-week  to  remove  mouldy  leaves,  and 
as  yet  the  plants  do  not  require  water  oftener  than  this.  The 
frames  are  aired  pretty  freely,  bat  the  plants  ^re  not  exposed  to 
high  winds. 

Carnations  and  Piootees  have  not  made  much  spring  growth 
as  yet.  The  frames  are  aired  even  more  freely  tban  the 
Anricnlas ;  in  fine  weather  the  lights  are  removed  altogether. 
The  potting  material  has  been  made  ready.  The  loam  was 
mixed  with  half-rotted  manure  two  months  ago:  to  this  has 
now  been  added  leaf  mould  and  sand ;  river  sand  is  the  best. 
The  plants  will  be  potted  as  time  permits.  The  end  of  Maroh 
or  even  early  in  April  is  time  enough.  The  best  growers  pot 
two  plants  in  a  10-inch  pot.  The  object  of  using  pots  this  size  ia 
not  altogether  for  the  sake  of  producing  large  flowers,  but  to 
have  plenty  of  room  to  layer  the  grass  when  the  blooming 
period  is  over.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  place  the  pots  back  into 
cold  frames  after  repotting ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  place  them  out  of  doors,  we  would  then  rather 
dela^  the  potting  until  the  first  or  even  the  second  week  in 
April.  The  hoe  has  been  run  through  Pink  beds  to  loosen  the 
floil,  so  that  atmospheric  influences  may  have  more  effect  upon  it. 

Bedding  plants  are  now  being  potted-off  from  the  catting 
pots.  Some  of  them  have  been  planted  in  shallow  boxes.  Zonal 
Pelargoniams  and  others  of  a  similar  hardy  nature  are  still  in 
heated  pits  or  late  vineries ;  they  will  very  soon  be  placed  out 
of  doors  in  turf  pits  and  be  sheltered  iK>m  frosts  by  canvas 
shading.— J.  Douglas. 

HORTICULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SsoBBTAAiES  wlll  obUge  US  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

BUBTOL   (Spring  Show).    Maroh  S2nd  and  88rd.    Ur.  O.  WeUfly,  Hohn 

Wood,  Westbaxy-apoD-TrTm,  Hon.  See. 
t}i.A8«ow.    Hftreh  29th,  Kaj  10th,  and  September  13eh  and  18th.    Vs,  F. 

GUb.  DongbaU,  167,  Oanning  Street,  See. 

BOTAI.  QAI.BBONIAN  HOBTXCDLTUBAZ.  SoODITr.     ShOWB  A^  5ttl,  Joly  Sth, 

and  September  18th. 
WasTiiiNSTBB  Aquajucx.    April  18th  and  18th,  Hay  10th  and  Uth,  liaj 

80th  and  Slat,  July  Sth  and  6th. 
TrTBBTOM.    Kaj  94th  and  96th.    Meaera.  A.  Payne  and  J.  liiUa,  Hon.  Seea. 
Mahchsstbb  (Grand  National).     June  9nd  to  9th.     Ifr.  Bmce  Findlaj, 

Bc^al  Bfltantf  Garden,  See. 
fiouTBAifFroii.    Jane  6th,  and  Angut  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  Fnidge, 

89,  York  Street,  See. 
MAiD8T0Ma  (Boeee).     Jane  81at.    Mr.  Habert  Beneted,  Boefartoir,  Maid- 
atone,  See. 
8vAi.DiMa.    Jane  9l8t  and  SSnd.    Mr.  G.  Kingaton,  See. 
BuoATS  (Boeea).    Jane  94th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treaeorer. 
LxEDS.    Jane  SSth,  29ih,  and  8Cth.     Mr.  Jamea  Birkbeck,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds,  Seo. 
BiOHXoaD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  Ohanedlor,  Hon.  See. 
Fbomx  (Boaee).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Bally,  Hon.  See. 
SouTHPoST.    Jaly  6th,  6th.  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  MarUn,  See. 
HBLSiisBUBaH  (Boeea).    Jaly  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MiteheiJ«  See. 
WncBLXDOii.    Jaly  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Idnden  Oottagea 

Hon.  Seo. 
SiuiAiiMoCK.    BoBee,  Jaly  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  mng  Street,  Beo. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BEGEIYED. 

J.  Coombs,  The  Ferns,  Enfield,  Middlesex.  —  OatcUogue  of 
OutHngt  of  Oeraniuma,  Chrytanthemumaf  dkc, 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester.— Ca^ato^tt«  of  New  and  Select  Farm  SeeM, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoid- 
ably.  We  request  thftt  no  one  will  write  pivately  to  any 
of  our  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (I>el(al.— London's  edition  of  Bepton'a  ''Landaoape  Gaidenlng" 
wUlBoityon.    We  do  not  know  the  priee. 

Back  Nuubsrs  (A.  A,  Middle$e»).—Ycia  oan  have  thoae  yon  nMotion  If 
yon  eneloae  8d.,  and  the  "Year-Book"  if  yon  eneloee  1<.  9d.  Th^  vlU  be 
aent  free  by  post  if  yoa  restate  what  yon  need,  and  yoar  fall  direotion. 

P&XCB8  or  VoLuxsa  yu.  axd  tizz.  or  vam  Joubxai.  or  HobtiouiiTubb 
(B.  K.  L.).— The  priee  is  8i.  eaeh. 

SXAWUD  OK  AsrABAOUB  Bbd  (J.  W.  L.).— The  seaweed  will  not  injon 
the  plants.  Point  it  in  with  a  fork  aboat  the  middle  of  the  pieaent  month, 
not  so  deeply  as  to  injaxe  the  orowns. 

AzALHAB  GBowixa  BsFOKB  FLowsBDia  (Idcm).— It  is  not  anosnal  for 
Tlfloroas  plants  to  atart  into  growih  before  flowering,  and  is  more.pire- 
yalent  in  some  kinds  than  in  others.  It  nsaally  arises  from  the  wood  not 
beiog  well  ripened,  the  bads  not  well  dereli^ped  from  the  late  tigorons 
growth  of  the  preeediog  year.  The  planta  oeeaaionaUy  develope  the  flower 
bads  along  with  the  new  ahoota  being  made,  and  not  anfraqoent^  the  flower 
hva»  do  not  expand,  bat  beeome  as  yoa  say  blind.  We  oannot  aeeoont  for 
the  ends  of  the  learea  being  browned  exe^t  from  tjriDglagt  the  water 
hanging  fiom  the  points  when  the  san  fell  powerfaUy  opon  them.    Keane's 


**  Indoor  Gardening  "  la  a  oaef  al  book  for  thoae  who  bare  glass  straetnxea,  and 
oar  "Greanhoaae^  Hanoal  treats  of  the  ealtare  of  Azaleas.  Post  free  for 
iB,  Ud.  and  lOd.  reepeetiTely. 

Tubs  fob  OaANOX  Tbsbs  (ff.  5.).— Charring  the  inside  is  t  be  mooh 
preferred  to  either  palntLag  it  or  pitehing  it. 

Bbst  BxDDZiro  GsBAinuus  (A.  B,  C.).—Deep  lUac  pink  are  Amaranth 
and  Florenee  Bocand.  Deep  rich  pink :  Mrs.  Holden,  Gontessa  Qaarto,  and 
Mrs.S'jtohe.    Light p{nk:  Mrs. Lowe.    Batsihade:  Boss Bradwardine. 

Gladiatobia  kxbba  (B.  T,  Jf.  TF.).— No  elasslc  aathor  mentlona  a  plant 
tar  that  name.  We  think  it  mast  be  applicable  to  any  plant  with  swoid- 
shaped  leaTea,  eaeh  as  the  Iris  and  Gladiolas. 

ViMB  Shoot  (Z.  A,  B.).— The  brown  is  natural.    We  detect  nothing  wrong. 

Gbbsxhodsb  Seadzvo  (Oliho).—JI  yoa  onWreqoiro  a  temporary  shade, 
the  beet  Is  a  roller  shade  of  No.  S  tiffany  or  floral  shading,  and  it  ean  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleaaare.  It  is  only  from  powerful  san  that  yon  will 
reqaire  shade  for  a  majority  of  flowering  plants,  hot  Azaleas,  Camelllaa,  Ae., 
require  permanent  shade  in  snmmer,  and  In  tliat  ease  yon  maj  paint  the 
interior  anzfaoe  of  the  glaas  with  a  wash  formed  of  whiting  broaght  to  the 
eonslatenee  of  thin  whitewash  with  skimmed  milk. 

PBOPAaATno  OLSicATia  AMD  Passefloba  (H.  B.  B.).— Take  the  youog 
ahoota  of  both  when  they  are  aboat  4  Inehee  long  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood, 
making  ehoioe  of  the  stabb/  side  shoots,  or  better  those  which  come  from 
the  root,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil,  placing  in  a  bottom  heat  of  76^,  keeping 
moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  san. 

Plamts  fob  Oohsbbtatobt  (HI  C).— Yoa  eoald  not  hare  anything  better 
for  the  baek  wall  than  Oamelliaa,  the  border  being  too  narrow  for  OameUaB 
as  bashes  or  pyramids,  and  they  wonld  spoil  the  wall  for  climbers.  Clematiaea 
are  not  good  peimanent  climbers,  bat  grown  in  pots  and  trained  on  trelUsea 
are  Tery  fine  for  eonserratory  decoration.  Lneolia  gratissima  and  Habro- 
thamnns  fasoicalarls  are  fine  wall  plants,  but  we  ahonld  cover  the  wall  with 
OamelHas.  For  the  pillars,  Kennedya  Umaeolata  variegata,  Bhynehoaper^ 
mam  Jaaminoldea,  SoUya  linearis,  and  Jasmlnam  gracile  are  saitabla. 

Hbuotbopb  fob  Wimtbb-flowbbxho  (An  Old  Bubeeriher).— To  flower 
in  winter  it  is  neeeesary  that  the  plants  hsTC  a  genial  temperature  of  60°  to 
66°,  the  plante  being  grown-on  through  the  summer  and  kept  from  flowering 
daring  that  period.  Without  a  stoTC  or  forcing  house  your  supply  of  flowers 
in  winter,  especially  of  planta  for  table  decoration,  must  be  limited.  The 
mildew  ia  due  to  too  eloee,  cold,  and  moist  an  atmosphere.  We  should  hate 
a  house  for  famishing  winter  flowers  and  plants. 

SBBD-SAYno  OF  CroLAmiv  PBBflioux  (gtourton).— Impregnate  the  flowers 
with  a  camers-hair  pendl,  and  keep  the  plante  in  a  light  airy  posit&on,  duly 
sapplled  with  water  until  the  seed  is  xipe^  examining  the  pods  daily  when 
they  approaoh  maturity,  so  as  to  gather  them  before  the  seeds  sie  shed. 
The  plants  will  do  well  In  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse,  or  one 
moderately  ahaded. 

DcsTBOTnio  WooDLXcB  (Idcm).— Placc  a  little  hay  agfainsl  the  wall^,  and 
In  and  beneath  the  hay  the  vennin  will  hide,  upon  which  in  th»  momlag 
may  be  pouted  boiling  water.  The  woodliee  may  be  entieed  by  a  boiled  potato 
to  plaoea  where  the  pouring  of  boiling  water  opon  them  woold  not  do  harm 
to  plants. 

Sowma  Gbass  Bbbdb.  &c  (P.  JV.).— Pampas  Grass,  Qoakiag  Grass,  Feather 
Grass,  Mask,  ftenoh  Marigold,  and  dwarf  Mimulus  requ  re  to  be  sown  fat  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbod:  the  seed- 
lings  to  be  pricked  off  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  planted  out,  after 
being  hardened  off,  where  th^  are  to  reniain.  The  treatment  of  no  lees  than 
alz  planta  are  aaked  for  at  oi 
they  are  required  Is  giTon. 
grown  in  potfl. 

Son.  FOB  Abauoabia  imbbioata  (Y<mtk^l  Amateur),— It  prefers  a  rather 
strong  de^  loam,  and  to  promote  free  growth  a  little  leaf  soil  may  be  added. 
No  stones  for  drainage  are  neeeeeanr,  the  ground  being  free  from  stagnant 
water  liy  el&elent  drains  4  feet  deep,  naring  efficient  outlets. 

CtTLTUBB  OF  SBLAaiHBLLA  MABTBvax  (r4i0m).~We  pot  OUTS  In  nthar 
fltaroBs  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  aUrer  sand,  affording  good  drainage,  and 
grow  them  in  a  warm  greenhouae  or  cool  store  temperature,  keeping  moist 
and  shading  from  bright  aun.  Probably  your  plants  will  thriTe  after  the 
potting  ia  rseoftred  from. 

EoFHOBBiA  BuTOHBBi  (Idcm).— We  do  not  know  any  plant  by  the  name; 
hot  E.  splendens  Is  a  store  plant,  and  a  reiy  useful  one,  flowering  in  the 
spring  and  early  sammsr  months. 

GHBYSAHTRBMincs  BOT  THBiTiiia  (J.  ff.).— We  do  uot  think  there  is  any- 
thingamiaa,  only  the  planta  are  late,  the  tendency  being  in  such  a  eaae  to 
throw  out  lateral  srowthe  instead  of  flowering.  The  only  remedy  is  to  take 
euttingsin  NoTember,  or  as  early  as  they  can  be  had,  and  winter  in  a  hoaae 
free  from  frost,  shifting  into  larger  pota  as  they  fill  with  roots,  giving  the 
shift  Into  the  blooming  pots  eariy  in  /une,  eo  as  to  hare  the  plants  stroog 
and  the  bloom  well  adranoed  before  autumn,  removing  to  a  light  aliy  hooaa 
lor  flowering.    The  worma  wiU  not  occasion  the  evil  complained  of. 

PLAHta  FOB  Oou>  Gbbbbhousb  (if »  Old  Bub$eriber),-^'W»  ahonld  derota 
the  house  to  Teapaeented  Boeea,  covering  the  enda  and  the  wall  with  the 
freaet-growing  kinds.  It  would,  we  think,  be  the  best  use  to  which  yoa 
could  put  soeh  a  house,  eapeeially  as  yon  oan  only  attend  to  it  during 
mominga  and  erenlngs. 

WniTBB  OnoTTifBBBS  FAizjHa  (Inquirer).— In  the  abaence  of  data  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  fallnie  of  the  Oaoumbers,  but  we  presume  yoa  can 
command  a  bottom  heat  of  76°  and  a  top  heat  of  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  76° 
by  day  in  any  weather,  and  In  aueh  eaae  you  will  be  able  to  have  fruit  fit  to 
eut  in  February  by  eeed  aown  in  early  September.  The  other  side  of  the 
bouse  may  be  nfeUiaed  for  the  growth  of  Tomatoes  and  French  Beans. 

Oakbluab  abb  Azalbab  fob  Eablt  FLowbumo  {A  Subeeribery.—Bttpolk 

—  if  required  after  flowering,  and  place  In  a  house  with  a  night  tempe- 
66°  to  76°  t- •  — 


nta  are  aaked  for  at  onee,  and  no  partleuiars  of  the  purpose  for  wUeh 
It  may  be  that  aome  of  them  are  required  to  be 


ratore  of  66°  to  60°,  and  6 


'  by  diay,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat  to  80°  or 


\  and  free  ventilation,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shading  fkem 
bright  sun,  eontinuing  in  heat  until  the  buds  are  well  set,  when  the  planta 
ahould  be  removed  to  a  cool  and  airy  houae,  and  If  introduosd  to  gentle  heat 
in  aatonmth^  will  flower  at  an  eaiiy  period.  A  Ououmber  house  will  ba  too 
hot  for  the  plants  to  be  placed  in  to  make  growth. 

PLAMTnra  Hollt  HsDeB  (F.  ^^leby).— Plant  during  moist  weather  la 
Auril,  moving  with  balls  of  earth  if  possible,  and  watering  if  dry  weather 
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PiBB  Apfubs  with  Tall  Oaowrs  (X.  X.).— A  ohlef  c»oae  li  too  doie  and 
molBt  an  atmosphore  irifch  «  want  of  light  for  tha  planta,  the/  being  at  too 
gre*t  A  distance  from  the  glaas  and  too  erowded  in  the  bea.  Oire  them 
more  room,  ao  as  to  indaee  a  stiff  sturdy  growth,  admitting  air  freely. 
Yoa  may  regoiro  both  top  and  front  TentUation,  bat  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
used  except  to  keep  the  temperatore  from  rising  too  high.  Yoor  plants  have 
too  moch  bottom  heat  by  20".  whilst  the  top  heat  is  too  Uttle,  whioh  will 
enable  yon  to  give  but  little  air,  and  the  plants  from  the  elose  atmosphere 
will  be  tall  and  wekk.    85<>  to  90°  is  a  proper  bottom  heat 

BTABTXNa  Akabtllisss  to  Flowbb  m  JvMB  (IF.  TF;)<— Bepot  the  plants 
and  place  them  in  heat  at  the  elose  of  the  present  month,  affording  bottom 
heat  so  as  to  hare  a  good  root  aotion  by  the  time  the  plants  start  into  growth. 
Yon  will  need  to  nse  some  Judgment  in  having  the  plants  in  flower  at  the 
proper  time,  retarding,  if  likely  to  be  too  early,  by  keeping  them  in  a  lower 
temperature,  or  forwarding  in  a  higher  if  not  coming  on  qoiokly  enongh ;  bat 
a  rather  slow  steady  growth  will  give  yon  the  finest  flowers. 

Stoppino  AiiLAMAKDAS  (Jd«m).^Do  not  stop  them,  bat  allow  them  to 
grow,  onless  the  plants  are  badly  famished,  when  they  may  be  stopped  to 
Indaoe  the  production  of  more  shoots.  If  stopped  it  shoold  be  done  at 
once,  bat  we  do  not  advise  it  onlefs  absolutely  neeeasaiy:  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  these  as  to  the  Amaiylliees  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  bloom  as 
may  be  necessary. 

EABLT-FLOWBBnra  Bhodcdbbdbohs  {W,  G.  0.),^BcarUt:  Grand  Arab, 
Altadarense,  and  Ignescens.  WhiU :  Blanc  Saperb,  Empress  Eag6nie,  and 
Gloire  de  Gand.  Pink :  Varium,  Idmbatum,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides 
these  you  mi^ht  take  daaricum,  yielding  a  sueoesslon  of  its  pale  purple  or 
maave-eoloured  flowers  from  January  to  May,  with  the  brighter  parple 
daurieum  atrovirens  flowering  at;  the  same  time,  oaacasioam  opening  its 
pretty  pale  pink  trasses  In  April,  the  ro^j  erimson  Broughtoni,  and  the  bright 
scarlet  SoUel  d'Aueterlitz.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  catawbiense  may  also 
take  rank  as  early  kinds.  They  range  through  many  shades  of  cdour,  such  as 
white,  lilac,  blush,  rose,  crimson,  and  purple. 

Old  Pabtubb  Fibld  fob  Hat  {ArdhenieD.'—'Uhete  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  having  a  good  crop  of  hay  from  a  field  that  has  been  several  yeaxs  used 
as  a  pasture ;  but  as  you  say  it  is  rather  uneven,  it  would  be  better  to  lower 
•some  of  the  little  hillocks  as  soon  as  possible,  espeeially  if  it  be  intended  to 
use  the  hay-eutting  maehioe  at  the  proper  catting  time.  It  would  also  no 
doubt  improve  the  crop  a  good  deal  if  the  field  had  a  dressing  of  manure  or 
compost  nee  from  stones,  as  the  latter  would  have  to  be  picked-off  before  the 
grass  started  to  grow  much.  The  fact  of  the  grass  being  coarse  is  more  likely 
to  arise  ttom  frequent  mowing  than  from  being  fed  off,  as  the  latter,  especi- 
ally it  fed  off  with  sheep,  tends  to  improvelthe  character  of  the  herbage.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  had  a  field  much  over-run  with  the  Ox-eye  Daisy— which, 
although  a  pretty  direct  in  itself,  is  very  offensive  amongst  hsy— after 
trying  various  means  to  extirpate  It  by  digipng^up,  Ac.,  had  the  field  doedy 
led  off  with  Eheep  one  year,  and  all  but  oompletefy  extirpated  the  pest,  we 
may,  however,  remark  that  where  sheep  are  grased  ahmg  with  cows  and 
other  cattle,  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  latter;  the  sheep,  eating  so  much  closer 
to  the  groond  than  the  oattle  oan  do,  get  all  the  finest  grass.  If  the  I  '  " 
TBood  and  the  season  a  favourable  one  you  may  oonfldentl 


good 


B  season  a  favourable  one  you  may  oonfldently  expect  a  good  crop 


of  hay  that  has  been  pasture  for  so  many  years,  provided  it  has  justice  done 
It,  and  nothing  turned  out  upon  it  after  the  1st  of  March. 

Babbb  nx  Oapucin  (J.  E.  JB.).— It  is  only  the  eommon'Ghlooiy  Uanefaed. 
The  mode  of  culture  is  in  all  gardening  dictionaries.  'The  yeUow-balled 
flower  is  Acacia  dealbata. 

Flowbb  Gabdbk  (B.  HbbAam).— No  one  can  direct  how  to  plant  a  garden 
which  he  has  not  seen.    AU  we  undertake  is  tto  criticise  pcopo^pd  planting. 

Fowls'  Duhq  (J.  W.  iS.).— It.  like  all  other  eixerementitions  manures,  may 
1>e  applied  beneficially  to  any  outdoor  nowing  iSKot  To  your  Boses  you  may 
Apply  it;  but  in  what  quantity  must  depend  upon  whether  your  bushes  are 
weakly  or  vigorous. 

BoBBS  ON  OWN  Boots.— A  correspondent,  G.  W.  Jessop,  would  be  obliged 
"bj  "  B.  B.  p."  naming  the  Boses  that  do  not  succeed  on  their  own  roots. 

WniTEB  Spibaoh  (X.  F.).— Stir  up  the  soil  with  a  knife  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
TOW,  to  ascertain  if  grubs  are  preying  on  the  roots. 

BoBBs  Gbattbd  ob  Bbiab  Boots  (B.  X.  £.).— The  Boses  grafted  on  Briar 
roots  in  a  cold  frame  6  Inches  apart,  we  should  harden  well  off  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  then  lift  very  carefui(y>  i^  transfer  to  pote  if  you  wish  them  for 
pot  culture,  shading  for  a  time  until  eetabUahed,  or  plant  out  at  more  than 
double  the  distance  they  are  apart  in  the  bed,  and  four  times  the  distance 
between  the  rows.  If  shaded  and  duly  watered  they  will  soon  recover  the 
removal.  If  left  In  the  cold  frame  until  autamn  thqr  will  be  injured  1^ 
growing  too  dosely  together. 

Sowna  Pbas  fob  Buoobbbiok  (A,  D.).— William  L  and  Alpha  should  be 
sown  at  once,  they  will  suooeed  each  other;  following  with  Nelson's  Yanffuard 
early  in  April,  Champion  of  England  the  third  week  in  AprO,  Maclean's 
Best  of  All  the  first  week  in  jMay,  Veitch's  Perfection  the  third  week  in 
that  month,  G.  F.  Wilson  the  first  week  in  June,  and  Omega  In  the  third 
week  of  that  month ;  you  will  be  likely  to  have  a  good  snceession,  but  we 
should  add  another  sowing  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  the  first  week  in  July. 

liABOUB  BSQUIBBD  FOB  Gabdbb  [WUMng  Jtig1U).—¥or  the  two  acres  of 
ipurden,  one  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  an  acre  of  pleasure  ground,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  bedding-out,  with  greenhouse  and  three  frames,  a  gardener,  a 
labourer  or  assistant  gardener,  and  a  boy  or  woman  in  summer,  would  be 
«alfiaient  to  keep  it  in  good  order  and  hl^  onltivatiQD. 

Dbstbotibo  Abts  IB  HoTHovsB  (tf.  F.  IT.).— Place  honey  In  saucers  in 
places  whieh  the  ants  frequent,  removing  after  a  few  days,  and  then  mix 
araenio  with  honey,  again  pladng  it  in  their  haunts,  but  be  careful  to  keep  it 
itom  doing  injury  otherwise  than  to  the  ants. 

Son.  FOB  Cabobluas  (Idan).— We  use  a  oompost  of  three  fparts  very 
flbroos  lifl^t  loam,  the  top  inch  of  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  san^ 
loam  chopped-up  rather  finely,  with  a  fourth  part  of  sandy  peat.  For  large 
plants  the  peat  is  omitted,  and  we  top-dress  with  dried  oowdung. 

Gbbabiux  Lbatbs  Ibjttbbd  (Ed(fbaiton).—ThM  leaves  are  injured  by 
soma  noxious  vapour,  probably  the  fumes  escaping  from  the  stove  at  its 
dhimney  or  smoke-pipe,  or  the  flue  may  have  had  its  surface  overheated. 

Nbw  Mods  of  Gbowibq  Gbapbb  {A,  if.),— We  regret  we  have  no  reool- 
laetion  of  your  letter,  or  that  which  you  refer  to.  When  we  receive  farther 
notes  on  the  mode  ihej  will  be  published. 

DBSTBOTXna  MoLBB  (&  H.  J.).— Trapping  Is  the  best  means  oflriddanoe. 
II  Is  said  that  the  Pwarf  Elder  (Sambueos  ebnlns)  leaves  placed  in  their 


nms  wiU  drive  them  away,  as  also  the  leaves  of  the  common  Elder  (8.  nigra), 
they  being  used  in  a  fresh  state.  But  these  only  drive  them  to  make  a  fresh 
burrow.  A  oarreapoBdent  in  the  Hfeio  York  Tribune  states  that  he  has  com- 
pletely banished  toe  moles  from  his  corn  fields,  Ac,  his  "  method  being  to  first 
soak  some  eom  in  water,  pour  the  water  off  and  stlr-in  some  strychnine. 
Drop  In  some  grains  in  the  runs  of  the  moles,  and  soon  the  corn  will  be 
missed  and  the  moles  too." 

Nahbs  of  Fbuits  {Duek&r  dt  Son).— Downton  Pippin.  (ChnnauglU  Sub' 
icHbir).—!  and  8,  Not  known;  S,  Brabant  Belleflenr.  (J.  P.  Bldwire).-^ 
Fondante  de  ChanteiL 

Nambb  of  Plakts  (Oorutant  Beader),—!,  a  Foutoroya,  apparently;  9, 
Salvia  cocdnea.  {A  8ub9eriber).—lt  Asplenium  flaoeidum,  FonLi  8,  Pteris 
flabellata,  Thunb, ;  8,  Nephrodlum  molle.  Den, ;  ^  Asplenum  bulbil erum, 
Font,  I  6,  Aspidium  fUcatum  probably,  bat  cannot  ssy  without  fruit ;  6, 
Onychium  japonioum. 


POULTET,   BEE,    AHD   HftBOIT   OHBONIOLE. 


DUBBING  GAME  OOOES. 

I  DO  not  think  "  Subbbt  Pabsom  "  oan  have  kept  Game  fowls, 
or  he  would  neyer  oall  dabbing  BenselesB.  It  is  impoEsible 
always  to  provide  a  ran  for  each  oook,  and  anless  that  is  done 
Yoa  oannot  be  sore  that  the  two  will  never  fight.  I  shoald  have 
lost  valuable  birds  before  now  had  they  not  been  dabbed.  For- 
tunately, being  so,  ihe^  have  only  been  broa^t  to  me  iu  a 
shocking  mess,  from  which  they  have  recovered  m  about  a  week. 
Like  "  FiTz,"  I  should  dub  if  I  never  exhibited.  If  Mr.  Crook 
is  sure  that  we  dab  our  birds  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the 
pit  he  can  strike  the  most  effectual  blow  at  the  practice  by 
getting  up  prizes  for  "  stil^  "  birds.  Whenever  there  has  been 
uouble  in  mv  poultry  yards  I  have  always  found  the  shorter- 
legged  birds  had  the  best  of  it. 

I  vei^  much  doubt  if  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  would  succeed 
in  abolishing  dubbing  by  following  "  Subset  Pabbom*8  "  advice : 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  abolish  their  Game  entries.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  Game  breeders,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  growing 
feelinff  amongst  them  that  Game  fowls,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have 
enough  time  given  to  the  judging  of  these  classes.  If  the 
Palace,  then,  was  alone  in  insistmg  upon  undubbed  birds  they 
would  get  few  entries.  If  other  shows  followed  their  example 
T  believe  it  would  simply  end  in  (Hme  breeders  getting  up  their 
own  shows. 

I  fear  "Wiltshibe  Beotob"  mistakes  a  postulate  for  an 
axiom  when  he  says,  "  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  apologies 
for  dubbing  are  m  reality  apologies  for  cock-fighting.  Stamp 
out  the  one  you  stamp  out  the  other."  He  begs  the  whole 
question.  I  deny  the  first  sentence,  and  I  daresay  experience 
would  prove  the  fi^lacy  of  the  second.    I  have  no  doubt  that 

Elrtane  cocks,  were  I  to  let  them  try,  would  bring  their 
els  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  other  breeds,  but  without 
combs  and  wattles  they  are  much  less  likely  to  be  dis- 
figured and  injured  than  with  them,  and  I  am  therefore  thankful 
for  a  custom  which  renders  their  accidental  encontrea  much 
less  injurious  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

As  for  talking  about  the  cruelty  of  dubbing,  it  really  is  rather 
"  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel "  when  we  pride 
ourselves  on  our  hunting,  fishing,  coursing,  and  shooting. — 

F.  G.  DUTTON. 

THE  ALMOND  TUMBLER. 

[Wb  extract  the  following  from  the  address  of  0.  Merck,  Esq., 
President  of  the  National  Peristeronic  Society.] 

I  WOULD  advise  those  ffentlemen  who  have  had  litUe  or  no 
ezperienoe  in  this  particular  variety  not  to  be  over- sanguine  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  perfection  without  fpreat  care  and  patience. 
Their  best  judgment  is  needed  in  crossing  the  hard  and  soft- 
feathered  Almonds,  the  Splashes,  the  Whole-Feathered,  the 
Agates,  and  the  Kites,  all  of  these  being  at  times  necessary  to 
produce  a  properly  marked  bird.  Now,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  our  younger  members  to  this  fact,  that  to  breed  an  Almond 
Pigeon  is  one  thing,  and  to  breed  an  Almond  Tumbler  Pigeon 
is  quite  another  wing.  The  plumage  constitutes  the  first, 
whioh  is  pretty  well  known  to  most  of  you.  The  ground  colour 
of  tha  bira  should  be  of  a  soft  yet  bright  tint,  similar  to  the 
almond  nut-shell,  evenly  brokop  all  over  with  black  of  the  jettest 
colour;  on  the  head  there  should  be  fine  stencillings  gradually 
increasing  in  quantity  and  size  as  the  hackle  is  approached 
there  assuming  a  rich  metallic  lustre ;  on  the  body  they  should 
become  larger,  and  give  the  feather  that  spangled  appearance 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  an  Almond.  The  more  positive 
and  marked  the  spancles  are,  the  handsomer  it  will  prove. 
The  fii^t  and  tail  feathers  should  each  be  marked  with  three 
colours — viz.,  almond,  black,  and  white,  these  as  distinct  and 
varied  as  possible,  by  which  I  mean  they  should  not  be  out  as 
it  were  by  a  bar  uniformly  across  them.  So  much  for  this 
property  of  feather,  and  as  we  bird  unquestionably  derives  its 
title  from  it.  I  have  always  oonsidered  and  still  maintain  that 
this  is  its  first  and  chief  property;  but  whether  the  bird  be  then 
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tax  Almond  Tumbler  or  limply  an  Almond  Pigeon  depends  on 
a  variety  of  other  propertiee.  Let  u  examine  the  Tumbler 
pnre  and  simple.  Good  shape  and  osrriaffe  are  imperative.  It 
should  be  small,  but  round  and  oompact,  with  a  broad  full  ohest, 
holdinff  its  head  proudly  ereot,  suffioientiy  inclined  backward 
to  produce  a  slight  curve  in  the  neck,  and  drooping  its  wings 
gracefully.  The  head  should  be  broad  and  high  in  the  skulJ, 
yet  at  the  same  time  round ;  without  this  it  loses,  to  my  mind, 
naif  its  beauty.  The  eye  should  be  as  central  as  possible,  by 
that  I  mean  not  too  forward,  neither  too  high ;  it  should  be  of  a 
ptarl  white  colour,  rather  projecting  than  depressed,  the  punil 
being  very  sharply  and  clearly  defined.  The  beak  should  oe 
short,  but  by  no  means  thick  or  boxy;  it  should  be  light  in  colour 
and  project  at  right  angles  from  the  forehead,  neither  inclining 
upwards  or  downwards.  The  legs  should  be  short,  but  not 
clumsy,  and  the  feet  small. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  neither  a  bird  possessing  the  feather 
without  the  Tumbler  properties,  nor  one  possessing  the  latter 
without  the  former,  can  claim  to  be  designated  an  Almond 
Tumbler ;  it  must  possess  both,  and  the  more  these  points  are 
developed  the  greater  pwfeotioa  it  attains. 


NOBTHAMPTON  SHOW  OP  POULTRY,  Ac. 

This  Meeting  fell  this  vear  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  It  is  held  always  in  the  first  week  of  March ;  but 
the  buds  seemed  to  resent,  or  their  owners  did,  this  day  being 
turned  to  such  a  mundane  purpose  as  a  poultry  show,  for  the 
birds  did  not  muster  quite  as  strongly  in  numbers  as  in  other 
years.  The  quality,  however,  was  admirable  and  the  arrange- 
ments all  gooa.    Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Teebay  awarded  the  prizes, 


and  their  awards  were  very  satisfaotorilv  received. 

In  Dorking  hens  a  very  fine  hen  was  first,  being  of  good  colour 
and  fair  in  feet.  The  lames  here  were  better  than  the  gentlemen. 
Ooehina  were  a  marvellously  fine  lot.  In  Bulb  a  beautif ol  old 
cock  won  first,  of  good  colour  and  massive  in  shape.  The  first 
hen  was  a  well-shaped  bird  and  large.  Partridges  were  a  good 
lot.  The  first  old  cock  was  deep  in  body  and  good  in  colour ; 
the  second  large  and  closely  pressing  on  the  first.  Hens  were 
remarkably  good  and  the  wmners  beautiful  in  pencilling.  Mr. 
Darby's  ccok  in  class  51  was  a  fine  Black,  and  deserved  a  card  of 
some  kind.  The  Whites  were  very  good.  The  second  cock, 
which  we  learn  made  his  d^but  here,  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  the  first,  but  it  was  a  near  run,  and  they  are  as 
good  two  WMte  birds  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
first-prize  hen  was  a  beautiful  bird  for  shape  and  colour;  second 
rather  coarse ;  third  an  immense  andlarge-Dodied  hen,  but  rather 
under  leg-feathered.  In  Light  BrahmoB  the  winning  cock  de- 
served his  place.  We  have  often  commented  on  him  before : 
but  the  second  was  near  upon  him  this  time.  In  hens  the  "  old 
lady  of  curling-toDR  fame  *^  was  first.  It  is  a  pitv  her  feathers 
ace  so  curled,  for  she  in  pther  respects  is  matchless.  Second 
another  good  hen.  Third  a  nice  pullet  with  a  pretty  head  and 
neck.  Dark  cooks  actually  made  only  five  entries.  Mr.  Ling- 
wood  must  be  sleeping.  Mr.  Acsdell  must  be  dreaming.  Where 
are  the  D.  B.  fanciers  gone  to?  Have  they  no  birds  which 
they  are  not  breeding  from  to  send  to  the  Lenten  carnival  ? 
The  Dark  hens  were  a  fair  trio  in  the  prize  pens ;  one  made  up 
in  what  another  wanted,  and  so  the  pick  was  pretty  well  made. 
Malays  were  not  as  they  have  been  of  late :  they  ebb  and  flow 
like  a  tide,  and  more  so  than  any  other  breed  we  know.  The 
winninff  cockerel  was  very  bright  and  hard  in  feather;  seoond 
a  little  larger,  but  not  so  dose  or  brilliant.  Hens  were  all  a 
little  too  small.  In  Roudavis  the  first  hen  was  a  perfect  bird. 
In  the  next  French  class  Crdves  mustered  well.  It  made  us  feel 
quite  sad  to  see  the  name  in  the  catalogue  of  that  old  friend  of 
ours,  who  since  the  entries  were  dosed  has  gone  to  his  last 
home.  Many  times  have  we  criticised  his  birds  in  these  his 
favourite  pages,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  superb  stock  of 
birds  will  yet  remain  in  the  family.  The  first  Cr6ve  cock  was 
certainly  crooked  in  tail  or  else  he  purposely  carried  it  on  one 
side  to  annoy  us,  for  we  tried  very  hard  to  catch  him  with  his 
caudal  appendage  in  the  proper  line.  Qame  and  Hamhurghs 
made  good  classes,  but  we  were  startled  by  nothing,  and  many 
of  them  are  old  favourites  which  have  been  noticed  here  before. 
In  the  Variety  class  we  were  glad  to  see  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Silkies  in  the  prize  list.  The  former  was  quite  a  pretty  bird 
and  as  neat  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  What  a  pity  he 
was  not  at  Bournemouth  a  week  back  to  win  the  first  prize  there, 
which  had  to  go  a-begging.  In  Polands  good  Qolds  were  first 
and  second,  and  a  neat  Silver  third  in  cocks,  while  in  hens  Golds 
won  all  the  prizes.  361  (Messrs.  Silvester)  was  also  a  good  hen, 
but  she  seemed  a  little  untidy-looking.  Qame  Bantams  were 
remarkable  for  the  Black  Beds,  which  were  certainly  very  good. 
The  Brown  Bed  hoDs  were  only  three  pens  in  numbers,  but  first 
and  seoond  nice  birds.  Good  Duckwtngs  for  colour  and  style 
won  first  in  both  the  next  two  classes.  Good  Pekins  and  Silver- 
laced  divided  the  honours  in  the  next  classes,  the  third  places 
going  to  fair  Goldens,  but  not  equal  to  the  Silvers.  687  (Boissier), 
good  White-booted ;  but  surely  this  pen  should  have  gone  into 


dass  66,  for  that  is  termed  for  "  Black  or  White  "  hens.  Thk 
is  a  point  which  requires  settling,  whether  "  Black  and  White 
means  only  for  rose-oombed  birds  of  these  colours.  The  sche- 
dules should  always  state  this,  for  in  thia  case  especi^y  ^o- 
rance  on  the  subject  kept  back  some  entries  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made.  The  Sale  dasses  were  good,  and  many  of 
the  birds  cheap  at  the  catalogue  prices.  ,,    '        .  . 

In  Pigeons  the  Pouters  were  judged  by  Mr.  Gresham^and 
the  remainder,  we  beUeve,  by  him  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier.  White 
Pouter  cocks  were  very  good,  the  first  •n?»to;»»?*S«^\y  ^ 
bird;  he  was  showy  and  good  in  Umb.  The  first  White  hen 
was  also  a  beautiful  bird  in  every  way.  The  wtoning  Blue 
cock  was,  too,  a  wonderfully  good  bird  for  colour  and  Umb.  m 
Carrier  hens  the  first  Black  was  a  good  bird  for  head  and  wattle. 
The  first  Almond  cock  in  Tumblers  was  a  UtUe  beauty  of  exqui- 
site markings  and  shape.  In  the  other  Tumbler  class  a  pretty 
Black  Baldhead  was  first,  and  only  in  at  21«.,  a  bwgain  for  some 
one.  Turbite  were  very  good,  the  SUvers  remarkah^  so ;  while 
in  the  next  class  a  pretty  YeUow  was  first.  In  Dragoons  the 
judging  was  very  good,  and  the  work  was  by  no  means  easy, 
ti  Jacobins  a  good  Bed  was  first,  being  fine  in  colour  and  beau- 
tifnl  in  mane.  In  Nuns  an  honestly  shown  Black  was  first, 
seoond  place  going  to  a  good  Bed.  In  the  Variety  class  a  nice 
Bed  SwaUow  in  good  condition  was  first,  and  a  fair  Busmmi 
Trumpeter  was  second.  Fantails  werepartiouli»ly  nice,  and  the 
three  prises  went  across  the  water  to  birds  in  ehannin|;  feather. 
We  hear  of  many  of  the  birds  having  returned  to  their  homes 
in  beautiful  condition,  which  would  show  that  the  acoustoinea 
Northampton  care  had  been  agabi  bestowed.  We  furnish  the 
awards  below. 

POULTRY,-po.,™o.. - Coc> -1.  Mi«  M.  E.  toltti.  ^i;,fi^'j2^_' 


o  Buuv.^  M»^^.  *- ..'oototo- 

1  and  8,  Mw.  iTTlBdaL  B,  P.  Raines.   I>or*.-Cocfc.-l.  J.  J.  |"^iJ^ 
7.   8.J.&0lArke.    Hen.-I.  J.  F.  Smith.   >.  W- Birch.   8,  A.  H.  K^PIM, 


8.  H.  E.  MartOi.   Blaek-breatted  Bed.-Hen.-\B.  b.  »"™ki£;r"V  w.  e 


Marttn. 
eoUmr. 


a.    H««.-J,  J.  Chestors.   8.  H.  B.  Martin.   8,  »^ JJ^^JSi-l  m&  S.  JDL 
'.-Coek.^\,  H.  E.  Martin.   2,  J.  Maaon.   8.  ^\,^,^J^^S^i^^ceii^ 


Patetok. 

8  and  8,  R,  W.  Braoewell.    Hen.-1  and  8.  H.  PloMea.  i^^iA    uSX^^TsR. 
Blaek.-Coek.-U  Um  A.  Blnney.  8.  W.  C.  Pearton.  8,  '•/•*«?«■  hS?^  S.  a! 
Witeon.  «,W.C.P««on.  «.H.A.Clark.   PoiaaHg-Cock.-UW.HM^ 
and  W.  H.  8UT««tor.    vhe,  C.  Bloodaworth.jL.  4_W.  H.  SUjeiJar.  f^^l- 


Dvck$  —Coek.—!,  H.  Now«r  (SpaniaL 

Mra.  AUflopp  (Buff  Goomn).  ^  ,^     .  _  „,««.i^_     vattew  — 

DUCK8.-ATi.KiBuaT.--l.  J.  Hadgei.  «.C.HoH.  «.  T.  KiamOey.  ^™. 
1.  Hon-  Mm.  Vernon,  i.  Lady  O.  Gordon.  8.  T.  H.  Turner  g^^j^^^  ^^^^ 
0. 8.  Sainibury^  8,  P.  OgilTl«.  Any  othsb  Vabhtt.-I,  ?•/.  ftj«ft.  V«- 
Lino.  8,A.AW.H.  SUrester.  SMciir.  8«i.uHO  Ci^8fl.--1,  J.  H«1««b  lAyiet- 
bury).  8.  T.  Kingsley  (Aylesbury).  »,  Mise  G.  Gmy  <^yft£^t„-^  a.  L.  *  W. 
PIGEONS -P6rTnM.-ir«t«.-CoeJr.-l.  L.  AW.  Watkto.   KWih^^JS 


W.  Watkin.    Hen.-l  and  8,  J.  Baker. 

1.  J.  Baker. 

a  and  8,  J. 
H.  Clarke. 

Yardley.    

Tumblers.— Short-faeed.- 
A.  a  W.  H.  SilTettar.   Any 


in.  'ff«i.-l  and  8.  J.  Baker.  8.  L.  &  W.  Watkin.  OA««a«.-^;.- 
sr.  S.  H.  Yardley.  8,8.  Cllft  !*«.  J.  Chandler.  ?«»•-]*  SiiJi^i* 
.  Baker,  vhe,  J.  Chesters.   Blaik.-Y0un9.-l  and  vke,  J.  Bg».  ".^. 

i.  8.  A.  BilWeald.    Any  other  eolour.-Yowtg.-^l  «*  M-  S^YmSw 

Yardley.   Babbs -(foefc  w  Ben.-1  and  2.  J.  Baker.   8  and  rfce.  |tKSr»& 
-       -      ■ -Cock  or  H«»u-1  and  8.  J.  Baker.  8.  J.  F/WMte.  WW 

iVothervarUty.-Cock  «r  H^brH^ilS^oVi.- 


and  W.  H.  Silvester.  8,  O.  B  ChaTasae.  vhc.T.  KtaS.  J-  5*Hf*  i^t^- 
r^eign.-Coek  or  Hetu-l,  T.  Chambers.  8,  J.  Bak^S.  F.  ^wk.  «Jf"*J-_ 
Coehor  Hen.-l  andS.  J.  Banes.  8.  W. B. Gibbins.  TwBBXTfc-Btue or  fl«MJ. 
Oocfc  or  lf«ii.-l,H.  Yardley.  8.  J.  Baker.  8,  R.  Woods.  »*f»,E -^'Sba  9^ 
oth0r  eolour,-doek  or  fle*.-!.  T.  C.  BumeU.  8,  T.  Twoedale^  8*  B.  ^.  Seaw. 
DBAaooHS.-Blu«-Coefc  or  Heiu-l.  W.  Smith.  8  «ad!,I^,^o<>j£;,S2S- 
Cock  (yr  Hen.-l.  R.  Wooda.  8.  F.  Graiiam.  8.  T.  C.  BomeU.  Any  o**^?"^^ 
Coek  or  Hen.-l,  8,  and  8,  R.  Woods,  vhe,  F.  Graham.  'acobws.--B««^- WJ 
or  Hen.-l.  C  jrfartin.  8  and  ifhe,  E.  A.  Sealc.  8.  J.  Baker.  r««f"^- x£2.!L 
Hen— I  9i»d  8,  T.  W.  Swallow.  2,  A.  A.  Vander  Meersoh.  Any  other  eounu^.-^ 
Coek  or  Ucn.-l,  J.  Bakei-.    2.  T.  W.  Swallow.    8,  A.  A  Vander  Mcersch.    Faj». 
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txivn^—Cock  or  a^fn.^!,  1.  AQd  5,  E.  A.  Sfialft.  vhe,  k.  A^  VAUder  Mter<ic:b. 
AiTTwMti^B,—  Sftoft^fac0d,—CMk  or  Hrn^—l  uid  %B.  Yar<lJfij.  S*  C  Gftmi-o. 
vhf.  T.  TwfiedAle,  L'jna-fiiefd.—Cttck  orffeiu—],  ft.  Bc^mg^g^.  itT.  UJiioii^  S,  S. 
W,  Jnlin^^ou,  Hvv«.—CDck  OT  lien.— I,  W.  Bmwn.  fl,  A.  A,  Vander  Meanch. 
S.  E,  A.  a**i&,  M^Ofn*.-  Cack  or  Hm  -1,  F.  P.  Bol^aj.  %E.A.  Sfmla  0.  H. 
jACob,  Aky  tiTacB  Vauistt.— CofJt  Of  Heft,— 1,  T.  TwotJiie.  i,  W*  Harrtif. 
B,  A.  A  W.  H*  SilTefiler.  ir^c^  F.  P*  BttUy%  SncuL  3iiA»a  Cli*a.— CocI:  or 
Ben.— I  flDd  Z.  W.  Notliffe  (Carripr,  PoaterJ,  S*  T.  Heniaff  (ShorMketd  Ajafc- 
wtiirpl.  Tiinf,  W.  O.  Haneockf  W.  t>ravcott,  jan.  Cock  or  Men^—U  M*  Y*Mtcr. 
i  and  El  W.  NotLagb  (C^Ttier,  Pcater).  rhc.  P.  HutahlDaon,  e.  TardttiTi  T.  H. 
StT^tch,  J.  Baker.  Cack  ar  Eett.—l.  T.  1.  R  c^khtini  [Don  Cmrwi^nl  %  L\  E. 
Cb£Ta»o  iBimck  CaTrie»K  8,  O.  C.  Ltvett  { Stilt er  ^nuts^.  r^,  P.  HatoMiisoa, 
R.  Wod.Ibh  E.  T.  D«Et«r  {Bim  PravooQi].  J,  J,  Oi^ona. 

BABBir.-l.— Lap  KAA.—Bu.ck  or  I>cw;— l.Mra.  W.  3.  W*dri*  3,  H.  W,  Sim m out. 
i,  J .  Bin EFhani^SoTi.  A:td otkk.-^Btte k  of  Doc. - 1 ,  M ,  S w^t ut m.  S,  &.  A.  B o i ^ 9 i ^)r. 
ii  J.  Marti D  ( D(ie>.  r hf ^ .  £ .  GOb^rt  i £> >»J .  K.  U.  3 w uln  HmALj.Y^>\-Bnek 
or  I>oi.—l,  8.  Ball,  j,  W.  Hoy  \D^K  s,  H,  E.  Oilberl  (Backu  »^e,  3.  Ball, 
Jame?  &  UAllam  (Do^ }>  Dutch.— iJuf  J;  err  Boi.—lt  A*  W.  WiaUbaii4«v  'i.  F. 
SabljRj?^.  a.  Mn.  J.  Fortcr.  1?^^^  Mrs  J.  FaitoTn  C,  Liliey^  O,  Johnaon.  3ilvk«. 
GmKJn.^Biick  or  /^rii*,— 1,  F.  Purnflr.  a,J.  rjrih,  g»  F.  Paner.  l?^r!:,  E.  AsTtnB, 
Rbt.  T.  Bflatl«y  rBnclt}.  H.  Woodt,  Mra*  J  N,  B«aal»7>  |Biick>.  A*t  othsb 
VAaxKTT.—Buck  or  Ifof.-h  O.  C.  Unit  rBdflaB  Han}.  i.E.  Bobiuioo  jBel- 
■^  HareL  5.  Hev.  t.  Beasli^  |3UT«r  Gtaam).  vA^,  B«t.  T.  Baatle?  (Bftl«iu 
Ban^  J.  E.  Flifnim  fB«]^an  Hara|i,G.  Jobsson  (B«l«i«d  Hart}.  SpacuL  fiEix- 
jKQ  CLiiBk— £ia;j|  fxc^iited.—Buck  ot  t/ae  — l,Foit«r  dt  Chambdrft^Dutcbli.  ^,  B. 
Eoblzi^p.  a,  W.  NcUtaffF  lAnRorn  Don),  vhe,  W.  L.Bxnb  [B^e^tn  Bar^'l.  J. 
Martin  (AnRom  BDck)  Xfl^i  £Vir.— BtieJfflr  Doe  —  1,  H.  \V.  StTnmoDB,  2pT-fl. 
Jonaa  (Black),    a^  Bm^bAin  &  sott  (DoeK 

CATS.— LoKO  Hjis.— A/aZf  —  I,  F,  Cuftipflton.  1^1^  ^-  Tbompioo.  8r  Mrf. 
Sarfeant,  vKc.  Uls*  L.  N,  Bcasloy.  Ftjnalg.—l,  T*  W.  FsulLcftjp*  a,  A  Bcfirord. 
8.  J*  W,  HDwartl,  TiBBiRS.— 3/Hif  or  Ffmalr.^i,  T.N.  CJlLbcrt,  f,  F.  Baxter, 
Sp  J,  Woods,  vhr,  9,  D^ane,  U  iis  Lh  Parker.  B.  Uaffaej.  Attv  otheb  VitiirTT. 
^Male  or  F^TFra^f .— 1.  Mrs  SU[&r.  t.  8*  HJckntm,  3.  R.  Loto.  ^pecijii:,  Sirx- 
wo  Culm.— Matt  or  Fnnnle.-l,  W,  Cottage.  %  MtiH  C.  Bonggr.  a.t.  J-Pal  ■  It 
•  he,  Un.  M .  A.  Htrndar. 


LONGEVITY  OF  BIRDS. 

A  VALUED  friend,  the  Rev.  Father  Noethen,  has  in  hia  posses- 
Bion  a  Ringneok  Dove  whioh  he  has  owned  for  nineteen  years, 
and  which  np  to  the  time  of  writing  is  wonderfully  prolific 
and  as  sprightly  as  when  yonng.  He  also  states  that  he  has 
known  one  specimen  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  domestic  Goose  sometimes  attains  very  great  age.  Some 
time  ago  a  statement  was  made  in  a  paper  that  Geese  freqnently 
live  to  oe  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  a  record  was  given  of 
one  which  had  attained  the  a^e  of  128  years. 

Mrs.  Colrose  now  owns  a  Canary  which  she  has  had  in  her 
possession  thirteen  years.  It  was  an  old  bird  when  it  flew  from 
some  cage  in  the  vicinity  in  her  window.  She  has  another 
which  she  reared  which  has  passed  its  twenty-first  year,  and 
from  appearances  may  live  mnch  longer.— (ilmmcan  Fanciers* 
Journal.) 

Mb.  G.  Sebivptok. — ^We  hear  the  painful  news  that  another 
of  onr  poultry  fanciers  has  passed  away— Mr.  George  Shrimpton 
of  Leighton  Buzzard.  He  was  well  known  as  a  true  fancier. 
He  made  Cochins  his  speciality,  and  was  a  good  and  careful 
breeder.  All  who  had  ousiness  with  him  found  him  fair  and 
honourable  in  his  dealings.  We  can  speak  with  confidence  our- 
eelves,  for  perhaps  no  other  fanciers  have  had  more  dealings 
with  him.  

REFORMATION    IN    BEE-KEEPING  IN   THE 
NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

"  The  bee-keepers  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire  are  in  the 
▼an  of  progress  and  success,"  or  words  to  the  same  effect  were 
made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  his  article  "  Retrospect,"  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  October  14th  last.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  remark,  and  coming  as  it  did  from  such  a  high 
authority  on  bees,  I  have  often  since  thought  of  giving  you  my 
account  of  how  we  have  arrived  at  our  present  position. 

The  parties  named  in  the  "  Retrospect "  in  these  counties 
were  George  Campbell,  New  Pitsligo;  Robert  Gordon,  Garly; 
Alexander  Cookburn,  Caimie,  and  myself  also,  of  the  latter 
parish.  Mr.  Campbell  will  not  be  referred  to  in  my  remarks.  He 
la  a  bee-keeper,  I  understand,  of  over  thirty  years  standing  and 
of  ffreat  experience,  although  owing  to  his  distance  from  us  we 
liad!^  not  heard  of  him  until  two  or  three  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  standing  we  have  attained  has  been  reached  in  less 
than  six  years.  I  began  bee-keeping  in  1870,  A.  Cockbum  a 
year  or  so  after,  and  R.  Gordon  about  1872.  We  have  been 
earnest-enough  apiarians  since,  but  before  that  we  knew  com- 
paratively little  if  not  absolutely  nothing  about  bees.  We  and 
many  others  around  us  who  have  made  rapid  improvements  in 
bee-farming  live  in  the  Huntly  or  Strathoogie  district  of  the 
above-named  counties,  and  some  miles  distant  from  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

About  the  month  of  April,  1870.  the  Banffshire  Journal  con- 
tabled  a  review  of  Mr.  Pett^rew^s  **  Handy-Book  of  Bees,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  just  then  published.  This  review 
was  so  favourable  and  represented  the  book  in  such  approving 
terms  that  I  resolved  to  have  a  copy  for  myself.  On  ordering 
the  book  from  a  bookseller  in  Huntly,  who  had  il  not  in  stock,  I 
was  cautioned  that  often  the  best  of  a  book  was  contained  in  a 
review,  and  as  it  cost  then  4s,  6d.  I  should  better  consider  ere 
I  invested.  Well,  I  had  considered  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
When  I  perused  it  I  became  immensely  captivated  with  the 


writer,  his  writings,  and  particularly  with  bees:  he  appeared 
so  tihoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  style  was  clear 
and  oomprehendable,  his  aim  aj^peared  so  disinterested— namely, 
to  leam  oeginners,  the  most  timid  or  ignorant ;  then  the  little 
trouble  or  expense  that  seemed  necessary  in  following  out  the 
instructions  that  pervaded  every  page  of  the  book.  ]Por  these 
reasons  I  resolvea,  believing  every  word,  to  act  up  to  every 
injunction,  and  also  to  have  bees  m  my  possessiox^  as  soon  as 
possible.   I  accordingly  obtained  a  swarm  m  the  July  following. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1870  the  Banffshire  Journal  ooQ- 
tained  the  annual  reiMurt  of  Mr.  Peiti^ore  v  on  "  Bee-farming ;"  at 
the  close  of  this  the  editor  intimated  that  he  would  report  any 
course  of  management,  experiments,  or  results  that  might  be 
sent  him  on  bees.  Some  weeks  passed,  and  as  no  one  wrote  I 
ventured  to  break  the  silence  about  the  second  week  of  January, 
1871,  after  having  been  an  apiarian  for  about  six  months.  In 
this  communication  four  things  were  stated  that  I  had  acoom- 
plished,  which  were  believed  to  be  impracticable  by  every  bee- 
kcMoper  that  I  had  happened  to  come  in  contact  with—vis., 
1,  Had  driven  out  bees  from  among  combs  and  honey  without 
smoking;  2,  had  united  several  of  these  swarms  without  their 
fighting ;  8,  had  fed  them  so  that,  though  at  the  end  of  the 
honey  season,  they  had  nearly  filled  a  skep  with  combs  and 
honey  out  of  sogar  and  water;  and  4tb,  the  said  skep  was  ons 
16  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  inside  measure.  No  other 
party  gave  any  account  through  the  Journal.  In  course  of  time 
some  bee-keepers  asked  through  the  same  Journal  how  my  bees 
were  getting  on.  I  replied,  and  in  numerous  articles  after- 
wards through  the  same  channel  were  the  new  ideas  of  drum- 
ming, uniting,  feeding,  and  big  skeps  kept  before  the  public. 
In  these  oonununications  I  invariably  gave  out  that  it  was  by 
acting  up  to  Mr.  Pettigrew's  directions  tnat  these  revolutions  in 
bee-management  were  accomplished. 

The  size  of  the  skeps  in  general  use  here  at  that  time  would 
average  12  inches  wide  and  11  inches  deep,  some  bigger  and 
some  less,  and  being  bell-shaped,  not  flat-crowned,  they  would 
be  just  about  half  as  big  as  a  16-inch  skep  now  so  frequently 
used  hereabouts.  When  I  received  my  first  skep  of  the  latter 
size,  the  merchant  in  Keith  who  had  it  made  to  order  said, 
**  Well,  you  may  succeed,  I  hope  you  will,  but  I  some  doubt 
you."  On  my  leaving  and  passing  along  the  street  I  was  met 
by  an  Auctioneer,  one  whose  calling  mA&  him  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  things  in  use  in  the  country  around.  He  accosted 
me  thus,  "  What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a 
skep  ?"  Its  size,  so  immensely  larger  than  the  common  kinds, 
made  every  beholder  predict  that  a  failure  would  be  the  result 
of  my  efforts  to  fill  it.    Bat  my  success,  although  only  a  be- 

f inner,  was  so  that  others  began  to  increase  the  size,  and 
8  inches  by  12  inches,  and  20  inches  and  even  24  inches  wide 
by  12  inches  deep,  and  these  requiring  ekes  at  times,  are  now  in 
use  in  innumerable  places.  It  may  oe  said,  in  these  northern 
counties  of  course  the  small  hives  were  ale?  eked  when  re- 
quired ;  but  wh^t  we  say  is,  that  the  big  skep  or  hive  now  in 
use  is  a  chief  or  the  chief  cause  of  the  position  we  now  appear 
to  hold  among  apiculturists.  An  author  says  in  effect,  **  Al- 
thoogh  not  disbeheving  about  these  large  hives,  suffice  it  to  say 
I  have  never  seen  one."  Well,  I  can  assure  him  such  are  to  be 
seen.  I  assisted  to  weigh  one  last  year  over  140  lbs.  sross 
we]|;ht.  and  over  three  guineas  was  received  from  a  merchant 
for  Its  noney  and  comb.  Another  party  has  said,  **  Such  should 
appear  at  some  of  the  great  honey  shows."  A  reasonable- enough 
expectation,  but  for  tnose  who  keep  bees  for  profit  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  no  light  matter  to  have  it  conveyed  some 
six  hundred  miles  to  London. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  ere  I  close,  that  the  very  ego- 
tistical-like manner  in  which  I  nave  had  to  write  this  is  against 
my  wish,  but  I  could  not  otherwise,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
avoid  it  and  give  at  the  same  time  an  account  in  connection 
with  the  "  Handy-Book  of  Bees,"  of  the  great  improvement  in 
bee-keeping  in  the  north  of  Scotland.— Jams s  Shbabbb,  Caimie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  BAR-FRAME  HIVES. 

A  coBBBSPONDEMT  (Mr.  Eldridgc)  puts  the  following  question : — 
"  Will  Mr.  Pettigrew  be  good  enough  to  say  if  a  frame  hive 
having  a  capacity  of  8000  cubic  inches  is,  in  his  opinion,  that 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  super  honey  ?  if  not,  what 
are  his  views  of  the  right  capacity  when  super  honey  is  the 
object  in  view,  and  where  run  noney  only  is  desired  ?"  This  is 
a  very  important  and  comprehensive  question,  and  as  it  is  fairly 
and  intelligently  placed  before  us  we  think  it  deserves  a  special 
answer. 

For  the  production  of  super  honey  in  larse  quantity  large 
hives  are  necessary,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  findmg  the 
size  beet  adapted  for  this  end.  I  am  of  opinion  that  8600  cubic 
inches  of  space  in  a  hive  will  be  very  near  tne  point  of  excellence. 
Were  I  goug  to  keep  bar-frame  hives  I  would  have  them  made 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  size,  and  in  shape  considerably  longer 
than  broad,  but  the  longer  snape  would  not  help  the  bees  to 
store  up  super  honey.    Tne  longer  shape  would  secure  a  larger 
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joubnaIj  of  hobtiouiiTusb  and  oottagb  oabdbnbb. 
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Bupply  of  pure  virgin  honeycomb  from  the  hives  themselves,  for 
in  mves  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  bars  the  outside  bars  would  be 
often  filled  with  pure  honeycomb  equal  to  super  honey. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hives  of  any  size  are  generally 
in  good  seasons  about  one-third  or  one-fourtn  filled  with  honey 
before  the  bees  enter  the  supers  placed  on  them.  Under  the 
best  management  the  combs  of  hives  oannot  be  wholly  preserved 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  outside  comba,  and  indeed  parts  of 
all  the  combs,  become  loaded  with  honey  frequently  before 
supers  are  required.  Honey  stored  in  oombs  of  course  contracts 
the  breeding  spaces  in  the  combs.  Sufficient  breeding  space 
should  be  afforded  to  the  bees  as  well  as  store  room,  for  if  breed- 
ing space  be  not  given  to  the  bees  thev  have  to  destroy  many 
eggs,  to  their  own  and  master's  loss,  and  it  may  be  they  are  com- 
pelled to  entertain  the  question  of  swarming.  Wliile  bees  have 
room  for  both  brood  and  honey,  and  are  not  overcrowded  in 
their  hives,  the  question  of  swarming  is  not  urgently  pressed  on 
their  attention,  neither  are  they  hindered  in  their  work  of  multi- 
plying numbers  and  acoumulating  stores.  In  hives  of  less 
capacity  than  8000  cubic  inches  bees  have  not  room  enough  for 
fuU  action.  By  using  ekes  we  can  enlarge  our  straw  hives  one- 
third  when  necessary,  but  with  barframers  enlargements  oannot 
be  made,  except  of  course  by  supering,  and  this  is  one  of  the 

ratest  difficulties  in  properly  and  successfully  managing  bees 
bar-framers,  bat  the  larger  they  are  the  less  the  difficulty 
will  be  felt. 

Nutt's  collateral  hives  were  a  failure  in  every  sense,  because 
they  were  complicated,  or  in  other  words  had  too  many  partitions 
in  tnem.  A  Kutt  hive  consisted  of  a  central  and  two  side  boxes. 
The  bees  in  the  central  boxes  often  swarmed  before  an  ounce  of 
honey  was  stored  in  the  side  or  collateral  boxes ;  but  suppose  the 
partitions  had  been  removed,  making  the  three  boxes  into  one, 
now  much  more  roomy,  convenient,  and  natural  it  would  have 
been  for  the  bees !  How  few  swarms  would  have  been  lost  I  Nutt's 
hive  is  brought  into  view  here  with  the  hope  that  those  who  use 
bar-frame  hives  for  the  production  of  honeycomb  will  see  that 
pure  honeycomb  may  be  more  abundantly  obtained  from  elon- 
gated hives  than  from  square  hives,  though  shape  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  si2e. 

For  the  production  of  both  super  and  run  honey  I  woald  have 
frame  hives  with  a  capacity  of  8500  cubic  inches.  Every  year's 
experience  strengthens  xiiy  faith  in  the  advantages  of  large 
hives,  both  as  swarmers  and  non-swarmers,  both  for  super  and 
run  honey.  The  sooner  bee- farmers  begin  to  pull  down  their 
bams  and  build  greater  the  better,  for  with  large  storehouses  and 
plentv  of  harvesters  every  farmer  will  be  both  gratified  and 
aatisfled  with  the  produce  of  his  apiary  on  the  return  of  every 
season  favourable  for  honey-gathenng.— A.  Pbttiobsw. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Lies  ON  FcwLS  {L.  B.  L,  J.).— Panwitei  in  fowlj  are  always  ibe  rMalt  of 
low  oondition,  oonseqneot  on  improper  food  or  management.  To  keep  the 
nmnber  of  fowls  you  do  In  the  space  you  name  would  require  constant 
attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  health.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  on  a 
brlek  floor,  assuming  that  no  other  will  answer  your  purpose.  We  should 
stipulate  that  it  should  be  eoveied  with  at  least  8  inohes  of  dry  graTel  or  road 
grit.  The  fowls  must  also  hare  their  dust  bath  under  cover.  The  addition  of 
sulphur  is  a  good  one.  Ton  must  treat  your  ohiokens  by  putting  some  oint- 
ment on  all  tiie  bare  spots,  and  rubbing  some  into  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  or 
you  may  use  oil  in  the  same  manner.  Eill-ofF  the  bird?  that  are  most  afKloted. 
No  style  of  feeding  is  so  bad  or  so  unprofitable  as  that  which  consists  in 
giving  the  same  amount  of  food  at  all  times  and  under  all  ciroumstances. 
Having  iixed  on  the  food  that  Feems  best  fitted,  feed  with  it  at  stated  times 
BO  long  as  the  birds  will  eat.  Leave  none  by  them.  We  advise  ground  oats 
or  barleymeal  slaked  with  water  in  the  morning ;  the  same  in  tbe  evening 
or  afternoon  ;  some  whole  com  or  house  scraps  at  midday.  They  mu«t  be 
daily  supplied  with  some  growing  grass  or  cleanings  or  sweepings  of  the 
garden.  Some  lime,  chalk,  or  bricklayer's  rubbish  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
Any  rubbish  containing  animal  or  vegetable  life  may  be  thrown  In  at  any 
time,  and  as  the  flooring  is  brick  It  can  be  removed  and  the  place  sw^t  clean 
every  day.  The  history  of  keeping  large  numbers  in  small  spaoes  is  by 
painstaking  to  supoly  them  artificially  with  that  they  would  get  if  at  liberty 
in  almost  nnlimltc 


VowLB  POB  ExHiBZTXON  {Novice).—Ii  seems  to  us  that  yon  are  trying  to 
do  too  mnoh  for  your  space.  It  is  better  to  keep  two  breeds  well  than  four 
badly.  To  breed  prise  birds  the  whole  space  should  be  given  to  one  breed. 
You  might  keep  Cochins  and  either  of  the  others  except  Dorkings  with  hO]pe 
of  snccess.  Let  one  of  the  two  breeds  be  out  in  the  morning,  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  Ton  would  then  have  barely  room  for  rearing  a  few  chickens. 
Xhe  ease  would  be  altered  if  the  wire  fence  oould  be  raised  at  Intervals,  and 
the  fowls  have  access  to  the  grass  fields.  For  chickens  to  do  well  they  should 
be  away  from  the  walks  of  the  adulte.  When  all  are  in  the  same  place  the 
adults  steal  aU  the  food,  and  either  half  starve  the  chlokens  or  cause  nn- 


bird  through  their  sheUs.  Failing  it  you  might  as  well  ezpeet  the  Uid  to 
foree  ite  way  through  an  indianrubber  bag  as  through  the  umer  membrane 
when  hardened  by  heat  and  drought. 

Babbits  fob  Pboht  (0.  A).— We  know  no  Babbit  that  wIU  answer  yoor 
purpose  so  weU  as  the  Haro  Babbit  It  Is  rmj  hardy,  breeds  freely,  and 
attdns  a  good  lixe  while  yet  veiy  young.  Babbits  have  nerer  sold  so  weUaa 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

'  GoLLATBBAL  H1TB8  (Ififttirtfr).— There  are  various  objeotlons  to  edOateral 
hives  which  have  prevaUed  to  discard  their  use  almost  entirely.  We  had 
large  experience  of "  "        "       "'"'       *■"*"  *~ 

the  bees  worked  i 

(two  or  three  boxes  i ^ „ .      .  ^.  ^ 

no  single  advantage  aUeged  in  favour  of  the  eoUateral  box  which  wm  not 
more  than  matohed  or  eompensated  for  In  the  use  of  the  storifying  prlnofpie. 
A  great  objection  to  them  is  the  ineroased  room  required  on  stands  or  m 
bee  houses. 

Wax  Guidbs  fob  Ookbs  (F.  J.).— As  it  appears  that  you  have  no  bars  to 
your  hives,  it  wlU  be  suAeleat  for  yon  to  form  a  single  ndge  of  wax  fbnnd- 
ation.  If ,  as  we  take  it,  your  objeet  be  to  oUlge  your  bees  to  work  to  »  P»- 
tieular  direction,  for  this  purpose  one  guide  oomb  will  be  found  suffictsnt. 
Mr.  Gheehiro's  invention  appears  to  be  an  excellent  one,  though  we  have  no 
experience  of  it.  As  Mr.  Lee  of  Bsgshot  manufactures  and  sdito  Mr. 
Cheshire's  hives  and  other  bee  appantas,  we  advise  yon  to  apply  to  him  for 
ths  information  yon  zeqoire. 


DoBXiifa  Ham  (Old  £r«ftferi6ar).— There  is  nothing  In  your  destfiption  of 
your  birds  that  a  little  patienee  will  not  nmedy.  Curious  things  often  occur 
to  a  pullet  while  hvlnJBr  her  first  eggs.  The  small  eggs  yon  mention  are 
eommon.  The  destra  to  lay  and  even  the  getting  into  the  nest  are  not  un- 
usuaL  Both  are  unfailing  symptoms  of  ooming  eggs.  Your  feeding  is  as  good 
asneedbe.  The  flagged  yard  would  be  bad  if  there  were  no  other  outlet,  bat 
as  the  fowls  can  ehoose  between  that  and  an  acre  and  ahaU  of  grass  no  altera- 
tion is 


\y  prevaUed  to  discard  their  use  almost  entirely,  we  naa 
B  of  them  inonr  days  of  novitiato  as  bee-keepers,  and  although 
Bd  in  the  eollatoral  boxes  on  Nutt's  and  White's  prindpla 
boxes  side  by  side),  we  found  by  experience  that  there  WM 
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perature. 
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March. 
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Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 
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We.  1 
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44.0 

44.8 

49.0 
44.9 

48.0 
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60.4 
66.8 
48.4 

89.0 
48.9 
49.1 
868 
48.6 
86.8 

89.6 
76.9 
97.8 
67.9 
100.9 
87.8 

US- 

84.9 
49.1 
86.6 
80.9 
446 
88.6 

In. 

0.648 
0.196 

0.099 

o.oea 

0.091 
0.090 

Means 

99.689     47JI 

44J 

48J      61.0 

40.9 

814 

87.0 

0.7S7 

BBMABES. 
laL—Y^rj  ninj  all  day,  exoept  for  short  intervals;  at  times  the  rain  was 

and.— S^e  early,  bixt  rain  beforo  10  A.X.,  and  fine  again  beforo  noon ;  fine  in 
the  afternoon,  but  slight  rain  in  the  evening.         ^    ^        ^ 

8rd.— Damp  and  dull  at  9  a.ic;  fine  in  the  middle  of  the  dey»  showery  be- 
tween 6  and  6p.m.,  but  very  bright  evening  and  night 

4th.— Very  fine  morning,  but  rain  anl  hail  just  after  mid-day;  fine  afternoon 
and  evening.  l^sy* 

5th.— Rain  early;  fine  from  9  to  11  a.i«.,  though  showeiy  all  the  rest  of  the 

6th.— Stormy  early;  very  fine  and  bright  by  9  a.m.,  though  the  wind  eon^ 
tinned,  and  it  was  showery  all  day,  but  fine  though  BtOl  windy  at 
night.    Lunar  halo  10.80  tm. 

7th.— Fine  (except  slight  showers)  all  day ;  the  wind  high,  and  the  ton 
bright    Lunar  halo  10  to  11  p.m. 
Temperature  very  similar  to  the  previous  week,  vegetation  advancing 

>apldly,  strong  westeriy  winds.— G.  J.  Stmobs. 


OOYBNT  QABDBN  MABXBT.— Mabch  8. 
A  bxtpbbabdkdakob  of  Broeeoli  from  the  west  and  Channel  lalMids  has 
caused  prices  of  vegetables  to  have  a  downward  toadency.    Quotations  for 
best  sorts  of  Apples  are  higher.    Cobs  are  in  fair  demand.    Business  quiet. 


PioaoBB*  EooB  Urpboductitb  {E.  B.  r.).— We  have  no  doubt  jour  failure 
may  be  attributed  to  a  ^  heated  atmosphere.  The  same  eanses  prodnee  the 
same  result  in  all  hatching.    Bggs  want  moletue  to  fSdUtate  the  exit  of  the 


s.  d. 

Apples 4  sieve  1   0to8  6 

Apricots dozjm  0    0  0  0 

Cherries lb.  0   0  0  0 

Chestnuts bushel  19    0  90  0 

Currant i  sieve  0   0  0  0 

Black do.  0   0  0  0 

Fiffs dosen  0   0  0  0 

FilberU l^  S    S  S  S 

Gobs lb.  0    6  0  0 

Gooseberries quart  0   0  0  0 

Qrapes, hothouse....  lb.  6   0  1)  0 

Lemons ^100  6   0  19  0 

Melons each  0   0  0  0 


nuR. 
d. 


Mulberries 

Nectarines 

Oranges 

Peacnes 

Pears,  kitehen... 
dessert. 


....lb.  0 

dosen  0 

^100  6  0 

dosen  0  0 

doaen  0  0 

doaen  8  0 

Pine  Apples .lb.  1  0 

Flams 4si«v*  0  0 

Qolncea   bushel  0  0 

iaspberries lb.  0  0 

Strawbetrlee lb.  0  0 

Walnate.  bushel  4  0 

ditto ^100  1  6 


d.  s  d. 

OtoO  0 

0     0  0 

19  0 

0  0 

0  0 
19 

4 


tbobtablxs. 

a.  d.  s.  d. 

4    0to6    0 


Artichokes dozen  _   ^ 

Asparagus ;|^100   6   0  10   0 

Froich bundle  18   0  0   G 

Beans. Kidney....    ^100   16  9   6 

BeetBed dosen   16  8   0 

Broccoli bundle   0   9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts    t  sieve   >   6  0   0 

Cabbage dosen   10  9  0 

Carrots bunch   0   4  0   8 

Capsicums y  100   1   6  9  0 

Cauliflower dosen   10  4  0 

Celery bundle   16  9   0 

Coleworte..doB.bBBishes  9  0  4  0 

Oneumbers eaeh   10  9   6 

Bndive dosen   10  9   0 

Fennel boBoh   0  8  0   0 

aarlic lb.   0   6  0   0 

Herba bmich   0   8  0  0 

Horseradish bundle   4   0  0  0 

0   6  10 

16  9   6 


Leeks  

Mushrooms 

Mustard  *  Creas 
Onions 


Parsley.... 
Parsnips. 


Potatoes... 
Kidney 
New. 


bunch 

pottle 

punnet 

Dushel 

quart 

doB.  bnnohee 


s.d. 


Bhubarik. 
Balsaiy.. 


quart 

bushel 

do. 

lb. 

doE.  bunches 

, bundle 

bundle 


Seakalec 
Shallots.'.V.... 


Splnaeh... 
Tomatoes.. 


YeffetoUe  Marrows. 


4too 

0      9 
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SYBINGING  VINES— FORCED  STBAWBERBIBS. 

O  an  old  amatenr  like  myself  the  differences 
of  opinion  abont  the  treatment  of  YineB  by 
the  dootors  is  very  remarkable.  On  page 
178,  No.  779,  in  the  artiole  of  <' Doings  of 
the  Last  and  Work  for  the  F^resent  Week," 
Mr.  Douglas  says  that  to  syringe  the  Vines 
would  sadly  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit ;  while  Mr.  Pearson,  no  mean  autho- 
rity, in  his  "  Vine  Culture  "  says, "  Except 
when  in  flower  we  use  the  syringe  every 
afterooon,  unless  the  weather  be  cold  and  damp,  till  the 
Grapes  show  colour,  and  I  know  *  no  other  way '  in  which 
they  oam  be  kept  free  from  red  spider."  Thus  we  poor 
amateurs  are  in  a  fix,  for  if  we  syringe  we  spoil  the  bloom 
of  our  Grapes,  and  if  we  do  not  syringe  we  are  eaten  up 
with  red  spider.  When  first  I  grew  Grapes  I  had,  or 
rather  my  Vines  had,  red  spider ;  then  I,  under  advice, 
bought  a  (syiinge  and  spoiled  my  Ghmes,  each  of  which 
had  a  ring  of  white  round  it.  Now  I  neither  have  red 
spider  nor  white  rings. 

Noticing  that  Plums  and  other  fruits  do  not  have  their 
bloom  destroyed  by  the  pure  rain-drops,  I  came  to  the 
eonduBion  that  it  was  not  the  water,  but  something  de- 
posited from  it  that  did  the  injury,  and  I  bought  a  char- 
ooal  filter ;  this,  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  set,  is  placed 
on  a  shelf  with  a  four-gallon  can  underneath  and  me  tap 
left  open,  and  I  fill  it  from  time  to  time  as  I  find  it 
empty,  cleaning  it  well  out  eveiy  week.  I  obtain  daily 
three  or  four  ^Uons  of  water  quke  pure  and  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house,  and  with  this  my  Vines  are 
[syringed  once  or  twice  a-day  according  to  the  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  day.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  red 
flgpider,  and  I  find  the  bloom  on  the  Grapes  uninjured. 

What  I  find  most  troublesome  are  the  blue-bottle  flies, 
which  certainly  iigure  the  bloom  by  flying  against  the 
bonohes,  and  eat  the  Grapes  as  well.  My  houses  are 
kuRj,  with  cireolar  roofs  (Cranston's),  and  it  is  no  joke 
eUmbiag  up  to  tack  hexagon  netting  over  the  ventilators, 
besideB  which  the  flies  come  in  at  the  doors,  and  some 
are  perhaps  even  bred  in  the  house. 

I  find  some  Grapes,  such  as  Trentham  Black  and  Boyal 
Muscadine,  are  very  liable  to  crack,  although  under  the 
same  treatment ;  others,  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet- 
water, never  crack  with  me.  I  am  unwilBng  to  discard 
my  Trentham  Black,  as  all  my  friends  and  myself  think 
it  a  much  better-flavoured  Grape  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  it  is  also  earlier,  and  gives  me  larger  and  heavier 
bsnefaee.  I  find  that  enttiog  tiie  laterals  below  the  bunch 
halfway  through  with  a  very  fine  saw  checks  the  cracking 
at  once,  but  I  think  slightly  injores  the  orowih  of  the 
Grapes,  making  the  hemes  somewhat  snuuler  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

Here  agam  the  doctors  differ.  One  gardener  says  the 
border  must  have  been  too  diy ;  another,  they  must  be 
wet;  but  1  found  that  one  Vine  planted  in  an  outside 
border,  which  was  certainly  wet  enough  huBt  year,  did  not 
oraok  at  all  like  the  other  planted  inside,  and  I  cannot 
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help  thinkingthat  both  are  right,  and  that  possibly  at  some 
time  or  other  the  inside  border  might  have  been  a  little 
too  dry  for  a  few  days,  causing  the  skin  of  the  Grape  to 
become  somewhat  inelasiio ;  when  the  border  was  watered 
it  could  not  expand  with  sufficient  readiness  to  take  up 
all  the  sap,  and  so  the  fruit  cracked. 

These  Vines  grew  last  season  with  great  vigour,  and 
even  when  the  fruit  was  colouring  were  melong  froBh 
growth,  so  that  almost  daily  I  had  to  stop  some  growing 
points,  and  they  were  still  covered  with  those  spangles  <S 
extravasated  sap  which  are  always  so  satisfactory  to  the 
eyes  of  their  cultivator. 

Most  amateurs  who  grow  Vines  grow  a  few  Straw- 
berries in  pots.  I  generally  grow  two  or  three  hundred 
pots  on  shelves  level  with  the  ventilators,  of  which  there 
are  three  at  each  side  of  the  houses,  the  entire  length  <d 
the  range.  With  Black  Prince,  the  earliest  and  moat 
prolific  of  our  Strawberries,  I  always  produce  a  good 
crop ;  their  only  fault  is  they  are  small-* in  thesd  days 
**  there  are  giants  "—and  I  fail  to  get  fiore  than  three  or 
four  good  fruit  on  Keens'  Seedling  or  British  Queen.  I 
am  trying  this  year  four  different  varieties — ^President, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury,  and  Bivers' 
Eliza,  but  I  see  several  of  these  but  not  one  of  the  Black 
Prince  are  blind,  and  some  of  them  went  off  when  in  their 
blooming  pots  out  of  doors  with  a  disease  I  have  not 
seen  before— the  leaves  and  stems  turned  black,  though 
the  roots  seemed  sound.  Cannot  some  one  raise  a  Straw- 
berry as  early  and  prolific  as  Black  Prinoe»  but  a  sise 
lamr? 

I  find  by  thinning  the  bloom  buds  to  two  or  three  in 
a  truss  that  the  berries  are  much  improved  in  size.  I 
have  generally  four  or  five  trusses  of  fruit  on  each  plant. 
I  consider  that  the  syringe  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  keeping  down  red  spider  and  green  fly.  I  stick  to  Mr. 
Bivers'  prescription  of  malt  dust  and  horse  droppings, 
which  should  be  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixed 
in  equal  proportions.  This  is  placed  on  the  pots  as  soon 
as  the  Strawberries  are  swelling  their  first  fruit,  and  the 
effect  is  highly  satisfactory.- J.  B.  B. 


A  BHODODENDBON  NUBSBBT. 

Having  been  growers  of  Bhododendrons  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  a  few  observations  from  us  may  be  usefdL 
Our  nursery  is  on  the  edge  of  Thome  Moor,  a  peat  bog 
comprising  several  thousand  acres,  situated  in  a  low  flat 
distnct  at  one  time  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
Trent,  Ouse,  and  Don.  The  peat  is  an  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  on  a  submerged  forest,  varying  in  depth 
from  10  to  20  feet.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  is  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  cultivated  land,  but  being  very  much 
composed  of  sphagnum  and  other  mosses,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  Heath  (Erica  tetralix  and  E.  vulgaris),  tiie 
water  is  retained  as  by  a  sponge,  and  until  witibin  a  few 
years  it  was  too  soft  to  bear  any  kind  of  cattle  upon  it. 

Our  first  essa^  at  Bhododendron-growing  was  by  the 
purchase  of  a  single  little  plant  of  B.  ponticum  for  56., 
which  was  planted  in  a  small  plot  cultivated  as  a  garden 
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by  the  edge  of  the  waste.  Very  soon  after  it  was  found  to  haye 
been  wilf  ally  stamped  apon  by  some  mifiohievooB  treepaBsen. 
The  aplit  branohes  were  collected  and  stack  into  the  perpendi- 
colar  wall  of  peat  that  bonnded  the  garden  on  the  north  side. 
Some  of  them  rooted,  and  three  more  plants  was  the  result. 
As  years  passed  on  seedlings  were  found  springing  up  in  great 
numbers ;  and  on  a  visit  from  the  late  Mr.  James  Badhouse  of 
Tork,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  district,  we  offered  to 
giye  him  a  lot  of  seedlings,  and  in  return  he  sent  us  half  a 
score  new  plants  with  splendid  foliage,  and  which  grew  yigor- 
ously,  but  neyer  flowered,  as  eyery  seyere  winter  they  were  cut 
down  to  the  ground.  Howeyer,  after  having  them  ten  or 
fifteen  years  they  did  produce  some  imperfect  scarlet  flowers. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  purchased  some  of  the  best  sorts  we 
could  procure,  and  we  have  raised  thousands  from  seed.  We 
have  a  trench  cut  in  the  solid  peat  40  yards  long,  with  three 
shelves  on  each  side,  and  on  these  shelves  the  seed  was  sown, 
and  when  the  whole  was  covered  by  a  double  herring  net  sup- 
ported on  spars  sufficient  protection  was  afforded  to  produce 
plants  in  any  quantity,  stout,  vigorous,  and  healthy,  with  no 
trouble  except  the  labour  of  transplanting. 

Our  nursery  being  low  we  suffer  at  times  from  frost,  especi- 
ally midsummer  frosts,  when  the  young  shoots  are  pushing, 
and  also  at  times  injury  is  done  in  the  autumn  from  the 
wood  not  being  fully  ripened,  otherwise  our  plants  ace  splendid, 
the  foliage  being  unusually .  bold  and  vigorous.  We  find 
seedlings  come  in  very  tardily  until  they  are  weU  rooted,  then 
they  grow  quite  fast  enough.  About  four  years  a^o  all  our 
plants  were  kept  on  ground  from  which  the  peat  had  been 
mostly  cleared  off  for  fuel,  the  soil  of  which  in  some  places  is 
hungry  white  day,  in  other  parts  sand,  but  all  of  a  very  poor 
quality,  and  as  we  use  very  little  tillage  of  any  kind  the  plants 
are  not  forced.  Before  we  had  learned  by  experience,  we 
bought  .thousands  of  small  seedlings  at  a  low  price;  these 
being  plucked-up  like  Cabbage  plants  had  all  the  fine  fibrous 
roots  torn  off,  tmd  therefore  a  large  per-eentage  failed  or  made 
very  slow  progress  for  some  years.  We  have  sold  plants  with 
a  good  bidl  of  root  in  May  which  have  been  replanted  and 
flowered  well  in  June. 

As  to  the  soil,  where  grassy  sods  and  open  porous  soil,  not 
too  dry,  can  be  had  without  chalk  or  lime  the  plants  will  do 
tery  well.  We  have  seen  good  beds  on  a  high  chalk  cliff  where 
plenty  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  has  been  used,  and  the 
plants  are  very  flourishing.  In  clay,  sods,  leaf  mould,  sand, 
or  washed  gravel  should  be  used,  or  tiie  plants  will  not  grow 
bushy,  but  lose  their  leaves  and  show  bare  stems. 

As  to  the  time  of  flowering  it  is  rare  when  we  cannot  find 
some  in  flower,  seedlings  or  others.  B.  dauricum  was  in 
flower  in  January,  and  some  branches  sent  in  a  box  to  Scot- 
land opened-out  and  looked  beautiful  there  for  three  weeks. 
This  vpeciM  is  now  in  full  flower  and  unprotected,  February 
25th.  B.  varium  will  flower  next  month ;  B.  Ounninghami 
and  others  will  follow  unless  the  weather--say  with  frost  and 
afterwards  bright  sunshine,  which  has  much  more  effect  than 
dzy  cold  weather— should  spoil  them. 

As  Bhododendrons  are  so  hardy,  so  effective,  and  cheap,  it 
is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  generally  planted,  as 
they  will  succeed  where  the  common  Laurel  fails.  They  are 
capital  for  game  covers,  very  few  of  them  being  eaten  by 
rabbits,  and  when  in  flower  they  are  a  great  ornament  te 
the  woods.— W.  &  J.  0.  0. 


hibiting,  and  for  all  such  other  purposes  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  where  there  is  a  good  natural  Bose  soil— i.«.,  a 
clayey  loam,  such  as  the  hedgerow  Briar  delighto  in,  that  Bosea 
on  their  own  roots  arc  decidedly  the  best.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce a  large  flower  or  two  and  then  bid  us  goodbye,  but  go  on 
increasing  in  size  and  beauty  year  after  year,  and  produce 
blooms  by  the  hundred,  fllling  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 

Last  November  I  planted  250  plants  which  had  been  put  in 
as  cuttings  exactly  two  years  before.  They  are  planted  8  feet 
apart  every  way  on  a  border  of  veiy  stiff  soil,  and  I  expect 
them  to  nearly  cover  the  ground  this  coming  summer,  and 
that  without  any  tying  or  pegging.  These  were  selected  from 
some  four  hundred  or  more  struck  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
older  plants  in  great  numbers  which  made  growths  last  sum- 
mer from  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  although  the  season  was  a 
cold  one  the  wood  is  tolerably  ripe ;  and  what  is  a  special  ad- 
vantage  this  year,  there  are  dormant  buds  to  pmne  to,  which 
on  standards  are  rather  too  scarce. 

My  pot  Boses  for  forcing  are  mostly  on  their  own  roots,  and 
those  which  are  not  so  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  others.  I 
cannot  have  the  newer  kinds  this  way,  but  for  my  purpose  old 
varieties,  if  th^  are  good,  will  do  just  as  well. 

Daring  the  London  season  I  have  to  supply  abundance  of 
flowers  for  the  dinner-table.  A  table  for  twenty  or  more  people 
twice  a-week  has  to  be  covered,  excepting  a  few  inches  at  the 
edge,  with  flowers  of  one,  or  at  most  of  two  colours,  and  Boses, 
of  course,  are  preferable  to  anything  else.  On  one  occasion 
last  year  I  sent  nine  hundred  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Piion ;  on 
another  as  much  StephanotiB  as  would  fill  two  bushel  baskets, 
and  sufficient  pink  Boses  to  make  an  outside  line ;  at  another 
time  it  would  be  crimson  Boses,  and  so  on.  I  say  nothing 
about  the  taste  of  such  arrangements,  I  have  simply  to  obey 
orders. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a  demand  could  not  be  met  with  a 
few  hundred  standards.  No;  the  point  to  aim  at  is  to  have 
Bose  bushes  as  big  as  our  Bhododendrons,  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  doing.  The  flowers  may  not  be 
up  to  Mr.  Oamm's  idea  of  exhibition  Boses— we  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  them  sufficiently  for  that— but  still  thsj  ate  very 
beautiful,  and  you  can  cut  and  come  again. 

Why  not  use  more  Boses  in  shrubberies  and  by  woodland 
walks  f  Have  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  do  not  prune  too 
much.  Nearly  all  the  Perpetuals  are  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Briar  if  they  are  not  coddled-up.  They  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  prettier  than  the  single  Briar  in  like  positions,  but  their 
flowering  season  is  longer,  and  they  are  mostly  sweeter. 

Bose  cuttings  of  the  Perpetual  class  should  not  be  put  in 
under  glass,  but  more  in  the  way  of  Gooseberry  and  Ourrant 
cuttings  in  November,  and  the  wood  must  be  ripe.  Teas  strike 
best  from  half-ripe  wood  in  July  and  August  under  hand-lights 
against  a  north  walL— Wm.  Tatlob. 


BOSES  FBOM  OUTTINGS. 

Mb.  Gamm  is  an  enthusiastic  Bose-grower  and  exhibitor ;  his 
effusions  on  the  subject  are  always  pleasant  and  generally 
practical,  and  probably  many  an  ardent  young  amateur  learns 
by  heart  all  he  has  to  say.  If  it  were  an  unknown  man  who 
had  penned  the  lines  at  page  131  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  these  remarks ;  but  when  Mr.  Camm  says  **  it  takes 
years  to  form  a  good  Bose  tree  from  a  cutting,"  and  thereby 
leaves  the  reader  to  think  that  it  takes  many  years,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say  that  it  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  accomplished.  In  your  number  for  April  22nd  of  last  year 
I  described  my  mode  of  growing  Boses  from  cuttings,  or  rather 
not  mine,  for  the  hint,  as  weU  as  many  other  valuable  hints  on 
which  my  practice  is  based,  was  taken  from  this  Journal  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  lay  claim  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  exhibiting  as  Mr.  Camm  possesses,  and  I  admire  his  manly 
way  of  teaching  all  he  does  know  instead  of  keeping  it  to 
himself;  but  Boses  are  grown  for  other  purposes  besides  ex- 


OULTURB  OF  HIPPBASTRUM  PARDINUM. 

This  fine  Amaryllid  is  now  (middle  of  February)  in  our 
stove  very  beautifal.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  introductiona 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  foreign  countries,  this  one 
bemg  from  Pern.  The  fiowers  are  very  large,  opening  out  fiat 
without  any,  or  scarcely  any,  tube,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
being  exposed  to  view,  displaying  a  oieamy  ground  dotted  or 
spotted  as  finely  as  the  best  herbaceous  Calceolaria.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  Hippeastnun,  and  no 
stove  should  be  without  it. 

Its  easy  culture  also  is  a  great  recommendation,  and  still 
further  commendatory  is  its  ready  propagation  by  offsets  which 
rise  freely  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs ;  plants  in  5-indh  pota 
having  four  offsets  now  of  a  size  large  enough  for  potting, 
which  in  two  years  will  make  fiowering  bulbs.  The  plant  ia 
strictly  evergreen,  retaining  the  old  leaves  and  putting  forth 
new  with  the  rising  of  the  scape,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  some 
other  Hippeastrums  which  flower  on  the  top  of  a  footstalk  with 
a  few  leaves  rising  from  the  centre,  and  destitute  of  that  foil 
guniture  of  foliage  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.    Small  bulbs  of  2  inches  in  diameter  flower  freely. 

I  grow  the  plants  in  a  stove  and  keep  them  always  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  pot  when  the  maximum  of  young  growth  ia 
attained,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old 
cow  dung,  and  drain  efficiently.  During  growth  the  wateiing 
is  of  course  much  more  free  than  when  the  plants  are  at  rest, 
but  they  are  never  kept  dry.  A  light  position  is  afforded 
them,  and  as  to  air  it  is  regulated  by  the  other  occupants  of 
the  stove.    The  fiowers  are  produced  in  pain  on  a  rather  tall 
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•cape,  and  are  disposed  back  to  baek,  so  that  the  internal  but. 
faoe  of  one  flower  hidee  as  it  were  the  back  of  the  other,  pre- 
senting so  mnoh  beauty  as  to  be  admirably  snited  for  a  small 
yase  in  a  bondoir  and  for  many  other  decorative  purposes. 

I  have  been  keeping  Amaryllises  moist  at  the  roots  during 
the  resting  season,  and  now  th^  are  starthig  strongly,  having 
foliage  several  inches  high,  which  will  arch  freely  by  the  time 
the  flowers  are  expanded,  two  scapes  jast  showing  from  the 
neck  of  each  bnlb ;  and  on  taming  them  ont  of  the  pots  the 
ball  is  a  mass  of  white  healthy  roots,  and  altogether  superior 
to  the  state  of  plants  dried  into  brownness  or  almost  oat  of 
ezlstenee,  and  which  have  to  be  restored  by  bottom  heat  to 
enable  the  scapes  to  develops  with  only  a  modicum  of  foliage. 
In  their  native  habitat  the  plants  are  evergreen,  which  can 
only  be  a  result  of  the  balbs  being  in  soil  with  sufficient 
moisture  to  maintain  the  foliage  and  roots  in  a  fresh  state, 
and  prepared,  upon  the  return  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 
and  soil,  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  bloom  and  foliage.— G.  A. 


MUSHBOOMS. 
Hacsnxtbi),  worn-out  is  writing  on  the  subject  of  these 
desirable  edibles.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  note  a  few 
things  respecting  them,  which  may  be  useful.  To  be  under- 
stood I  think  I  ought  to  submit  a  section  and  ground  plan. 
It  may  be  useful  to  those  having  a  shed  and  desirous  of  grow- 
ing Mushrooms,  and  enable  our  Agaric  savants  to  follow  the 
Mushroom  mycelium  so  as  to  account  for  its  vagaries. 


lig.  61— S«etk>n  of  UvuHaoom  Hoom. 

Fig.  64  is  a  section,  a  is  a  side  bed,  the  uppermost ;  h,  lower 
bed ;  «,  comer  bed  on  the  floor ;  and  d,  comer  bed  on  a  level 
with  h.  The  comer  beds  are  shown  on  the  ground  plan, 
fig.  65,  at  c  and  d.  The  floor  bed  e  is  used  for  forcing  Seakale, 
Bhubarb,  Chicory,  and,  if  need  be,  growing  Mushrooms,  but 
00  as  to  be  in  before  (and  off)  the  beds/ in  the  ground  plan 
axe  required  for  the^purposes  named ;  and  after  they  are  not 
needed  for  Seakale,  <frc.,  forcing,  are  again  available  for  Mush- 
rooms. We  usually  fiU  one  of  these  beds  with  Seakale  every 
fortnight  from  early  November  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  so 
M  to  meet  that  coming-in  in  the  open  ground ;  and  Bhubarb 
every  three  weeks  from  November  up  to  the  beginning  of 
March. 

The  shelves  for  the  Mushroom  beds  are  of  flags  about  I  inches 
thick,  and  supported  by  9-inoh  brick  walls,  g ;  and  the  sides,  ft, 
of  l^-inch  deal,  and  maintained  in  position  by  2-inch  uprights, 
and  6-inoh  broad,  i.  Light  and  ventilation  is  admitted  by  the 
skylight  j ;  and  a  wooden  shutter  is  provided  to  exclude  light 
at  ft.  Heat  is  afforded  by  4.inch  hot-water  pipes.  Scale,  ^  inch 
to  1  foot. 

Now,  the  upper  bed  a  is  usually  made  up  during  the  early 
part  of  September,  and  is  spawned  about  the  middle  of  the 
nonth.    It  18  earthed  a  weak  after  spawning,  and  commences 


bearing  usually  in  six  weeks  after  earthing ;  bat  oocasionally 
it  is  not  in  bearing  until  early  December. 

The  bed  b  is  made  up  in  October  or  early  in  November,  so 
as  to  be  spawned  by  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  The  beds 
e  and  d  are  made  up  at  the  same  time  as  d,  and  they  come  into 
bearing  by  the  middle  of  January,  b  being  in  fully  a  fortnight 
before  e  and  d.  These,  with  a,  give  Mushrooms  in  six  months 
of  the  year  without  renewal,  the  first  dish  being  had  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1874,  and  last  May  26th,  1875 ;  the  first  dish  gathered 
in  1873,  November  let,  and  last  April  2lBt,  1874,  which  is  the 
only  time  the  bearing  was  not  continued  into  May.  In  1873 
the  bearing  was  continued  to  June  12th,  the  longest  time,  the 
bed  a  having  commenced  bearing  in  the  October  preceding. 
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Fig.  66.— Oicnnd  Plan  of  Uuhrooin  Honae. 

All  the  beds  were  made  in  the  same  way  with  a  similarity  of 
materialB,  and  the  result  has  been  the  same  in  all  instances, 
repeating  themselves  year  after  year ;  but  though  all  the  beds 
are  made  alike,  similar  materials  employed,  and  spawn  had 
from  one  place  and  used  for  all  the  beds  alike,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  produce  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction as  weU  as  quality  of  the  Mushrooms.  This  difference 
is  what  I  wish  to  note. 

The  Mushrooms  produced  by  the  bed  a  come  ap  very  evenly 
over  the  surface,  are  not  disposed  in  clusters,  or  rarely,  and 
always  so  as  to  admit  of  their  full  development  without  puah- 
iiig  up  or  aside  others  to  the  former's  benefit  and  latter's 
disaster.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  about  half  as  thick  in  flesh 
and  half  the  size  of  those  home  by  the  other  beds,  and  have 
rather  thin  long  shanks,  the  head  of  the  Mushroom  inclining 
to  the  back  wall  or  southwards,  the  gills  seeldng  to  be  exposed 
to  the  light,  hence  the  table  inclines  away  from  it. 

Those  produced  by  b  rise  in  a  measure  in  dusters,  l^  which 
many  in  the  button  state  are  upheaved— lifted,  as  it  were,  on 
the  heads  or  backs  of  the  powerful  risers.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, rise  singly,  or  with  room  for  development.  The  Mush- 
rooms are  double  in  thickness,  and  of  course  weight,  size  for 
size,  of  those  produced  by  the  bed  a. 

On  both  the  comer  beds,  c  and  <2,  the  Mushrooms  appear 
and  grow  in  clusters— lumps  of  buttons— developing  in  tier-like 
form  one  upon  another,  ttie  upper  ones  retaining  their  hold 
of  the  soil  by  the  mycelial  fllaments,  and  deriving  sudi  support 
as  to  preserve  them,  though  small,  in  pereeptible  growth. 
The  whole  have  a  powerful  hold  of  the  soil,  requiring  consider- 
able force  to  remove  the  **  heaps."  Some  of  the  Mushrooms 
obtain  full  development,  but  many  are  buttons.  One  of  these 
*'  heaps  "  drew  the  weigh-beam  in  their  favour  at  2}  lbs. 

What  I  wish  to  have  explained  is.  Why  the  Mushrooms  rise 
singly  are  thin  and  small,  though  of  excellent  quality  on  the 
upper  bed  a;  very  thick,  fleshy,  and  twice  the  size  on  the 
bed  6,  with  a  tenden^  to  duster ;  and  why  they  should  in- 
variably come  in  dusters  on  e  and  (2,  they  attidning  a  full 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  cluster  state  not  exhibited  by  the 
other  beds  when  dusters  appear.    I  ihoold  also  like  to  know 
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whit  objeotton  ii  to  be  teken  to  diuiter  Mnihroonui,  when 
"  baitonB"  tfe  held  in  «?«n  hieh«r  eetimalion  than  the  fnll- 
devvloped  edible.—^.  Absit. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

UuKJB  15th. 
Fob  MTexia  d§,yt  prerioiu  to  thle»  the  fint  Ezhibttion  of  the 
■eeeon,  the  weather  had  been  of  the  most  inolement  ohuraoter— 
oold  winds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow  alternating,  or  not  nnoommonly 
uniting,  creating  discomfort  and  marriDg  enjoyment.  Snch  was 
the  case  yesterday  momiog,  and  the  exhibitors  who  faced  the 
itorm  deserved  their  honours.  As  the  day  advanced  the  chmds 
dispersed,  affording  visitors  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
Ezfaibition.  The  Show  was  sn  eiroellenft  one,  ooonpying  the 
entire  length  of  the  western  corridor,  and  the  quaul^  of  the 

§lants  was  generally  of  a  high  order.     About  five  nundred 
[yaoinths  were  staged  of  full  average  merit,  imposing  by  their 
stateliness  and  bright  and  varied  colours. 

In  Glass  1,  for  fifty  Hyacinths,  single  spikes  (open),  there  were 
only  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Yeitch  not  competing  this  year. 
First  honours  were  won  by  Messrs.  Outbnsh  &  Son  with  dwarf 
vigorous  plants  and  fine  spikes;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden, 
12,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  having  the  second  pleee.  The 
most  noteworthy  varieties  in  these  collections  were :  Whites—La 
Grandesse,  L'iDnocence,  Alba  Maxima,  and  Paix  de  TBurope : 
Blues— King  of  the  Blues,  Baron  Yon  Tuyll,  Mimosa,  General 
Havelock,  Osar  Peter,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Marie;  Beds- 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  Vurbaak,  Yon  Schiller,  Lina,  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  General  Pellissier. 

In  Glass  2  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  single  spikes  (nurserymen), 
there  were  four  competitors,  first  honours  again  going  to  Messrs. 
Outbush  At  Sons,  who  staged  a  very  superior  collection;  Messrs. 
Osbom  Sb  Sons,  Fnlham,  having  the  second  place  with  excellent 
examples— Lothair,  Leviathan,  Gzar  Peter,  Ida,  General  Have- 
lock, and  Yon  Schiller  being  remarkably  fine.  Messrs.  James 
Garter  &  Go.,  Grystal  Palace  Nursery,  Perry  Hill,  being  third 
with  dwarf  well-grown  specimens,  Starlight  and  King  of  the 
Blues  being  exoeedingly  effective. 

In  class  8,  for  twelve  Hyacinths  (amateurs),  there  were  five 
competitors,  Mr.  Douglas  worthily  occupying  liis  old  premier 
position  with  plants  not  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  spikes 
ttian  for  their  bold  green  foliage.  King  of  the  Blues,  Yon  Schiller, 
Blondin,  Fabiola,  Mont  Blanc,  Macaulay,  and  La  Grandesse  were 
the  best  in  this  colleetion,  not  omitting  an  unusuaUy  fine  spike 
with  immense  bells  of  the  double  bine  variety  Yan  Speyk.  Mr. 
Weir,  gasdener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Blms,  Hampatead,  was 
plaoed  second;  and  Mr.  Meorman,  gavdener  to  the  Missee 
Ghrie^,  Goombe  Wood,  Kingrton*o»-Tbamee,  third  with  highly 
ONditaUe  ooUeotions. 

In  dass  4,  for  six  Hyacinths,  new  sorts  never  before  exhibited, 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sudden  were  the  onlv  exhibitors ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  semi-double  white  variety,  Florence  Nightingale, 
they  were  not  superior,  or  equal,  to  olcler  varieties.  A  second 
prise  was  awarded  the  collection. 

In  the  nurseryuenli  class  for  twelve  pots  of  Tulips  in  not  less 
than  six  kinds,  Messrs.  Gutbnsh  Ar  Sons  and  Barr  St  Sogden  were 
the  only  exhibltori,  and  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Both 
the  eoUections  were  good,  bai  the  Highgate  plants  were  the 
dwarfbst  and  brightest.  The  sorts  were  Yermiltion  Brilliant, 
Yellow  Pottebakker,  Canary  Bird,  Joost  van  Yondel,  Proeerpine 
and  Keyser's  Kroon.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sogden  also  exhibited  a 
good  nuscellaneous  collection.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
amateurs  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  in  the  firstplaoe  with  the  best 
cultivated  pots  in  the  Exhibition,  Mr.  "Weir  having  second 
honours  with  pots  of  great  merit.  Besides  the  sorts  named  in 
the  previous  class  we  note  as  superior  Ghrysolora,  White  Potte- 
bakker, Bol  Pepin,  and  Queen  of  Yidets. 

The  Gyolamen  classes  were  very  effective.  In  the  class  tor 
thirty  plaBts  (open)  the  ohanpion,  Mr.  Goddavd,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  YUla,  Twickenham,  sustained  hie 
position  with  massive  plants  in  &-inoh  pots,  in  good  condition 
and  varielj;  Mr.  Smith,  Baling  Dean  xTursezy,  being  placed 
second  witn  smaller  but  very  healthy  plants  and  fine  blooms.  In 
{he  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Gyclamens  there  were  two  com- 
petitors, each  staging  splendid  plants,  Mr.  Goddard's  being 
nrach  the  largest,  and  he  was  awarded  the  first  place ;  second 
honours  going  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Es^., 
Ideworth,  for  healthy  plants  with  fine  flowers,  but  the  plsnls  were 
jnm  eomewlHit  loosew  la  the  eonesponding  dass  for  nnrserv- 
men  Mr.  Smith  was  the  only  exhibitor,  stsging  plants  of  remark- 
aUo  compactness  and  profusion  of  bloom.  They  were  worthily 
awarded  the  first  i»riae. 

For  twelve  Chinese  Primulas,  not  less  than  four  kinds 
amateurs),  Mr.  James  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His  plants  were 
remarkably  yigorous  and  fine,  especially  Marquis  of  Liome,  red ; 
and  Princess  Louise,  white.  The  firstprize  was  awarded.  In  the 
oorrespondfaig  dass  for  nurserymen,  Mr.  Dean,  Ealing,  oeoupied 
the  first  place.    Somo  of  hie  varieties  had  a  considerablo  amount 


of  scarlet  in  the  flowers,  and  the  blooms  were  fine  and  plants^ 
good.  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Isleworth,  had  Uie  second  piece 
with  good  plants.    They  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  snudl 

Slants  with  unusually  large  trusses  and  good  flowers.  F<nf  rix 
ardy  Primroses  (Acaulis  type),  single  (open),  Mr.  Dean  hsd  ^ 
stage  to  himself.  Grimson  Banner,  Qaeen  of  Yiolets,  Fatey 
Queen,  and  Gharmer  are  the  most  distinct  and  best  of  ^e 
varieties.  Mr.  Dean  also  occupied  the  same  position  in  itf 
next  class  for  six  hardy  Primroces  (Polyantiius  typ^  cpu^ 
and  also  in  the  dlam  for  rix  double  varieties  of  the  AcanUs^pair 
Double  Bose,  DonbU  Blush,  Double  Purple,  end  Double  Prim- 
rose  aM  effective.  Inthe  Polyanthus  type  The  Bride  is  the  most 
distinct  and  useful  variety,  some  of  the  othem  not  being  worthy 
of  their  names. 

In  the  olass  for  nine  Ginerarias  (nurserymen)  there  vraa  no 
exhibitor,  and  in  the  next  class  for  amateurs  the  only  exUmtu^ 
of  six  plants  was  Mr.  James.  These  were  very  dwarf  anff 
18  inches  in  diameter,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  ▼oteran'sbsat 
style.  The  varieties  were  Beauty  of  Ascot,  Pandora,  Whitv 
Queen,  Gharles  Bending,  Agrippa,  and  WitUamBeovee. 

Some  valuable  miscellaneouB  groups  of  plants  were  staged. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  as  usual  sustaining  their  position  as  growers  and 
exhibitors.  The  collection  of  this  firm  alone  made  a  charming 
display.  It  comprised  upwards  of  sevenW  Boses  in  7  and  8-ineli 
pots,  consisting  of  all  the  best  varieties,  the  plants  being  singu- 
Isrly  fresh  and  bright  considering  the  earliness  of  the  season 
and  the  Ute  duU  weather.  Near  them  was  a  small  group  of 
Orchids,  consisting  of  Dendrobes,  Odontoglots,  Yandaa,  a  ilno 
plant  of  Dendroohiuim  glumaceum,  Trichopiliasuavia  in  si^endid 
form,  Phalenopses,  Masdevallias,  and  Gattleyas.  Next  in  the 
group  was  a  brilliant  coUeotion  of  Amar^ds,  at  the  front  oC 
which  were  pota  of  Grocuses.  They  also  staged  a  group  of  IIX) 
Hyacinths,  aU  in  first-dsss  exhibition  form.  Noticeable  amongst 
them  were  Areas,  blue,  white  eye,  splendid,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Lord  Melville;  Princess  Mtty  of  Gambridge,  a  splen- 
did spike  of  silvery  blue;  Garibaldi,  fine  glowing  red;  Haydn» 
mauve;  La  Grandesse,  magnificent  white;  Bird  of  Paradise, 
buff;  DisraeU,  light  blue;  Obelisoue,  yellow;  Yurbaak,  sesrlet ; 
Etna,  salmon  pink,  most  beautiful,  charming  in  colour,  fine  in 
bells,  and  sweet ;  Madame  Yander  Hoop,  massive  bells ;  King  of 
the  Blues,  rich  and  fine ;  General  Havelock,  fine,  black-purple ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  pale  blue  and  white ;  Czar  Peter,  sttveiy  bine  ; 
FabioU,  pink ;  Prince  of  Wales,  pink ;  Duo  de  Malakofl;  mhnon 
pink,  and  Mont  Blanc;  also  a  hundred  pota  of  Tolips  healthy 
and  bright,  and  good  pota  of  Grocuses. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  staged  a  collection  of  oonsiteable  merit. 
The  background  was  formed  of  Palms,  which  were  brightened 
by  goodplanta  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  and  Phains  grandi* 
floras,  the  margin  couBisting  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Amaryllises^ 
Gyclamens,  and  Primulas,  the  last-named  planto  being  exceed- 
ing fine  and  all  in  the  first  condition,  worthy  of  the  Exhibition 
and  of  HoUoway. 

A  very  fresh,  dean,  and  ornamental  group  of  plants  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son,  Fulham.  These  consisted 
principally  of  Palms,  Gycads,  green  Dracnnas,  having  as  a  front 
margin  fine-foliaged  and  table  plants.  Messrs.  Osbom  also  had  a 
collection  of  fifty  Hyacinths,  some  of  the  spikes  being  very  fine 
and  all  of  good  average  excellence.  Messrs.  Jamee  Garter  also 
staged  fifty  Hyacinths  of  superior  quality. 

Messrs.  Bollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  staged  a  thoroai^y  dia- 
tinot  and  striking  collection  consisting  of  eighteen  i^anto  of  the 
florif erous  Azalea  mollis,  about  three  dozen  planta  of  Boronia 
megastigma  spangled  with  a  profusion  of  brown  bells,  and  the 
singular  and  elegant  Grevillea  Priessii  which  was  recently 
awarded  a  first-class  certifioato. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Paul,  Waltham  Gross,  staged  seven  boxes  con- 
taining 130  blooms  of  Gamellias.  lliese  flowers,  nestling  in 
moss  and  sunounded  with  glossy  foliage,  produced  a  charming 
effect.  They  consistod  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  f^mar 
the  purest  wbito  to  the  richest  scarlet^  and  many  pink  and  whitO" 
striped  flowers  of  great  merit.  We  never  saw  boxee  of  Bseetf 
more  attractive  than  this  ehoiee  eoUeotion  of  GamelUn  bloomn. 
in  upwards  of  fifty  varieties. 

Mr.  B.  Parker,  Tooting,  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  plants 
which  always  attract  attention  by  their  distinct  forms  and 
charming  colours.  Iris  reticulata  was  very  fine,  Helleborus  col- 
chicus  and  H.  fi:uttatu8,  Seilla  bifolia  rabra  very  charming,  Apo- 
nogeten  distaohyon,  Hepatioas  of  sorta,  and  Primula  acanUs 
csrulea,  a.  delicate  lavender-coloured  variety,  were  the  moat 
noteworthy  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Aldous.  florist,  Gloneeeter 
Bead,  staged  a  'very  gay  ooHeetion ;  the  Gyclamens,  Lilies,  Don- 
arobeii,  Palme,  and  other  iine-loliafled  planto  being  efleotivn. 

A  very  fine  ooUection  of  well-kept  Apples  and  Peaia  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  dishes,  ilso  a  fruit  of  the  variegatoA 
Pine  Apple,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Habbard,  E6q.^  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  and  a  silver  medal  wan 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Wnu  Paul  for 
a  meritorious  collection  of  fruit. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yettoh  St  Sena  for  'Byt^ 
cinths,  Orchids,  and  Boses ;  and  sflver  medals  mm  awnidM  to 
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Mr.  B.  8.  WilUamfl,  Meurs.  BoUiflson  Sb  Sons.  Messrs.  Osbom 
and  Sobs,  and  Mr.  Aldons  for  ooUeotions  of  pknts;  and  to  Mr. 
W.  Panl  for  boxes  of  Camellias. 


PaOTT  CoiaoTTsa.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
William  Horley,  Toddlngton,  Beds,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  whioh 
was  so  much  pMt  its  best  that  no  opinion  oonld  be  farmed  of  its 
merifei.  Mr.  W.  O.  Pearoe,  Wioken  YiUa,  Stoney  Stratford,  sent 
*  seedling  Apple  whioh  was  also  past  its  best.  Mr.  William 
Paul  exhibitea  a  seedling  Apple  which  appeared  to  possess 
iome  merit,  bnt  it  was  past  its  best,  and  whioh  it  woald  be 
desirable  to  see  again.  Mr.  Miles  of  Wycombe  Abbey  exhibited 
a  yery  fine  dish  of  Oockle's  Pippin.  Messrs.  Hooper  Ss  Oo.  of 
Oorent  Garden  sent  a  dish  of  Alpha  Potatoes,  whioh  were  pro- 
dnoed  by  forcing  in  the  space  of  two  numths.  The  tnbers  were 
planted  on  the  18th  Janoarylast,  and  the  crop  lifted  on  the 
7th  Marefa;  they  were  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  honae.  Mr. 
Donglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Essex,  sent  frait  of  8t.  Michaers  Orange 
grown  in  a  Ononmber  hoTue  at  70^  temperature,  and  they  were 
prononnced  to  be  of  the  finest  flayoor.  A  onltnral  com- 
mendation was  awarded.  Mr.  Douglas  also  exhibited  an  Orange 
trae  in  a  pot,  very  healthy  and  bearing  thirty  ripe  fruits. 

I>r.  Hogg  expounded  his  new  elassiflnatian  ot  Apples,  which 
met  with  tha  approval  of  the  Oommittee,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  the  Ocanoil  to  awixd  a  medal  to  I>x,  Hogg  for 
lUa  discoYwy. 

Global  GoiaoTTXE.  —  B.  B.  Postans,  Esq..  in  the  chair. 
Meosrs.  J.  Yeitoh  &  Sons  exhibited  seven  new  hybrid  Amaryl- 
lises. The  best  of  the  batch  was  Thalia,  a  magniiicent  flower 
of  immense  proportions  and  extraordinary  breadth  of  petals. 
The  flowers  are  8  inches  aeross,  and  the  petals  2k  inohes  wide ; 
the  coloor  is  crimson,  with  a  pmrple  shade  in  tiie  centre  of  the 
petals ;  the  base  of  the  cap  is  greenish  white.  Fine  as  ace  the 
other  flowsM  raised  by  the  Messas.  Yeitoh,  this  variety  far  sar- 
paaaee  them  all.  Olio  is  also  a  very  fine  flower,  more  approach- 
ing the  "  florist"  type  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  of  large 
siae,  with  the  scarlet  shade  predominating.  The  above  two 
varieties  had  first-class  certificates  awarded  to  them.  The  same 
firm  had  first-class  oertiflcatos  for  Abatilon  Darwinii  tesBellata, 
a  very  ornamental  variety,  having  foliage  with  the  markings  of 
A.  marmonta  and  flowering  freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  Phals- 
nopsis  Yeitohii,  an  nndonbted  natoxal  hybrid  between  P.  Schil- 
leaana  and  P.  rosea.  The  leaves  have  the  marlungs  of  P.  Schil- 
kriaoa,  and  the  flowers  have  the  chacacteristics  of  that  species 
in  the  markings  of  the  labellnm  and  formation  of  the  lip.  Odon- 
togloBsxim  Ohestortonii  is  evidently  a  natural  hybrid  from  New 
Grenada  and  allied  to  O.  Andersoniannm ;  the  flowers  are  well 
shaped,  creamy  white  with  bold  brown  blotches.  Hyacinth 
Snltan  is  the  best  of  the  dark  porple  flowers ;  it  has  flne-ahaped 
bells  and  an  immense  spike.  The  Shah,  light  purple,  fine  bells, 
close  spike.  Golden  Lton  is  decidedly  the  beat  singte  yellow; 
it  has  fine  bells  and  a  close  compact  spike.  All  the  above  re- 
ceived first-class  oertiflcates.  Messrs.  Yeitoh  also  exhibited 
Princess  Beatrice,  single  pale  bkie,  a  very  flne  Hyacinth  in  the 
way  of  Grand  Ulas,  and  Yenafl  de  Medici,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  doable  Hyacinths.  The  flowers  are  rose  changing  to  salmon 
as  they  become  older. 

Dendrobiam  Heyneannm,  and  a  species  of  Spatbo^ottis  witli 
drooping  primrose  flowers  were  sent  by  Sir  l&evor  Lawrence, 
Bast..  Borford  Lodge,  Dorkiog.  The  former  had  dense  dusters 
of  waite  flowers  and  would  t>e  useful  for  cutting;  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Bhododendron  Fisher  Holmes  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Fisher  Holmes  &  Oo.,  Sheffield ;  it  is  allied  to  B.  Edg- 
worthii^  but  has  smaller  leaves.  New  Hyacinths  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Outbush  of  Highgate,  but  the  trusses  were  too  small  to 
judge  of  their  character.  Messrs.  Carter  of  High  Holborn  sent 
a  basket  of  Primrose  Lady  A.  Taylour ;  it  is  the  same  plant  that 
has  twmdly  been  grown  as  P.  altaiea. 

Omithidium  coodnenm,  an  Ordhidaoeou  plant  with  amspU 
«oaadet  flowers,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  liocd 
IiQiidesboKoiigh. 

Messrs.  Thibant  &  Keteleer,  nurserymen,  Soeaux,  France, 
aent  a  deciduous  flowering  shrub  of  striking  beauty  named 
JSanthoceras  sorbifolia.  The  young  green  foliage,  like  a  minia- 
ture form  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  partly  encircles  dense  spikes 
5  inohes  long  of  blush  white  flowers.  As  a  forcing  shrub  it  has 
claims  of  xmdoubtod  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  rise  rapidly  into 
public  favour.  A  first-class  certificate  was  deservedly  awarded. 
Ifr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  box  of  twenty'^four  varieties 
of  cut  Bosee.  very  charming ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Goddara  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Cyclamen 
pesaUmm  Purple  Gem,  a  splendid  variety  of  singularly  rich 
colour,  the  flawers  also  possessinff  good  form.  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett,  Babley  Nursery,  sent  Cyclamen  Baby,  very  large;  and 
striata,  a  mottled  variety.  Mr.  Dean  sent  a  collection  of  hardy 
Primroses,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit 
notice;  names  of  Primroses  are  being  somewhat  unnecessarily 


A  botenical  certificate  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq^ 
F.B.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  for  Clavtonia  cariolianum,  a 
plant  from  the  Bocky  Mountams— a  little  alpine  gem.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  sent  Primula  visoosa  and  SoiUabifolia.  Ibr.  Smith, 
Edmonton,  sent  new  bedding  Gteranium  Goldflnoh. 

Mr.  Ollerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart,  Wimbledon 
House,  sent  pUmta  which  had  been  recentfy  imported  of  Den« 
drobium  Wardianum  and  lituiflomm.  each  having  two  flno 
spikes  with  splendid  flowers;  also  PbasBUopais  Bcbfllerian>» 
very  fine.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 


INTBODUOTION  OF  THE  MOSS  BOSB. 

Fob  an  answer  to  an  "Inquibsb  "  we  havarefenod  to  miqy 
old  authorities,  and  the  results  of  our  seartA  are  that  ParkinaoA 
in  his  "Paradisas''  published  in  1629,  Bea  in  his  •'  Flora*' 
published  in  1665,  and  Baohin  in  his  "Pinax"  poUiahad  in 
1671,  enumerate  many  Boses,  bnt  the  Moss  is  not  among  thenoL 
It  was  introduced  or  raised  in  Holland  probably  at  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  for  Dr.  Martyn  in  his  edition  of 
Miller's  **  Gardeners'  Dictionary  "  says  it  is  in  Forber's  cata- 
logue in  1724.  We  have  seen  a  copy  dated  1727 ;  it  isaptitlBd 
"  Catalogue  of  English  and  Foreign  Trees  CoUeoted,  Inoreaaed, 
and  Sold  by  Bobert  Forber  at  his  Norseiy  over^agaiast  the 
Park-Gate  at  Kensington,  near  London." 

Faulkner  in  his  "  History  of  Folham  '*  says  that  Mr.  Bench 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Moss  Bose  into  this  eoontiy,  the 
original  plant  of  which  is  snpposed  to  have  bean  brought  front 
Holland.  Bench  lived  at  South  Field  Farm  near  Parson's 
Green,  a  farm  possessed  by  his  family  for  two  centuries.  He 
was  buried  in  Fnlham  churchyard,  where  there  Lb  this  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory  on  a  headstone — "  Under  this  stone  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Nathaniel  Bench,  late  of  this  pariah, 
gardener,  who  departed  this  life  Jan.  18th,  1783,  aged  101  yean." 
So  he  may  have  introduced  the  Bose  before  1724,  ^or  in  that 
year  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 

The  Moss  Bose  was  first  portralted  in  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," plate  69.  It  is  described  as  the  Rosa  muscosa,  or  Mosa 
Bose,  and  the  plato  is  dated  December  1788.  Mr.  Curtis  ob- 
serves that,  though  Miller  thought  it  a  distinct  speciea,  UnnsBUjl 
considered  it  only  a  variety  of  Bosa  centifoUa. 


BIPBNING  PEABS. 

I  SEB  by  letters  in  ^this  Journal  that  my  opinion  of  tlw 
Hawthoznden  Apple  ^ee  is  corroborated  by  sevsaal  con^ 
apondento,  and  I  regret  that  anch  should  be  the  case,  m  the 
Appte  is  a  useful  one,  especially  tor  cottage  gardens. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  of  service  and  psodooe 
a  remedy.  For  example,  that  excellent  Pear  the  JargonoUe  Ib 
so  subject  to  oanlcer  that  in  some  parte  of  the  conntey  it  haa 
been  abandoned;  bnt  a  puuMca  for  this  evil  has  bean  dia> 
covered,,  I  beUeve  by  Mr.  Bivers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  te 
many  new  and  good  fruits.  The  Jargonelle,  he  taUs  w,  bf 
being  grafted  on  the  Benrr6  d'AmanJis  will  be  rendma 
healthy. 

In  regard  to  ripening  of  Bearr6  Diel  Pear,  I  have  n  tree  in  • 
sheltered  sitoation  on  a  aouth  wall  which  has  bome  laiaa 
crops  every  year  for  seven  years  past,  whioh  hnve  never  failed  to 
ripen  from  October  to  the  end  of  November.  This  last  season 
two  oi  the  Pears  ofl  this  tree  did  not  turn  yellow  tillDecember« 
nnd  were  eaten  on  New  Year's  day ;  they  were  ripe,  but  thek 
flavour  was  not  eqnal  to  those  from  the  saoke  tree  which  wwa 
ripe  in  November. 

I  once  saw  a  recommendation  in  this  Journal  from  a  coisa. 
spondent  (m  reply  to  a  complaint  about  the  non-ripening  of 
Knight's  Monarch  Pear,  Brown  Bearr6  ditto)  to  boiy  the  aald 
Pears  in  a  jar  or  large  flower  pot  in  their  own  leaves  un  a  celiac 
for  a  month  or  more  betore  bringing  them  into  the  dry  frni^ 
room.  Has  this  plan  been  tried  7  In  my  early  youth  I  need 
to  treat  wild  Crab  Apples  somewhat  in  ikoki  fashion  with 
excellent  resulte— viz.,  making  a  hole  in  a  haystack  and  burying 
the  said  Crabs,  whioh  when  exhumed  some  two  months  Mt«- 
wards  had  lost  their  sourness  and  roughness  tfnd  beconie  sweet, 
and  not  in  the  least  withered  or  wrinkled.  J  will  not  affirm* 
however,  that  there  was  not  a  tasto  of  hay  on  them.  I  ou|^t 
to  meatton  that  my  garden  lies  450  feet  Above  Ugh-watec 
mark. 

Having  seen  the  then  new  Appis  called  the  Washington 
highly  recommended  in  several  catalogues  (Mr.  Bivers'  am 
the  rest),  I  wrote  to  request  him  to  send  me  one,  which  he 
some  two  years  ago ;  it  bore  two  or  three  Apples  last 
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•ad folly iDAintaiiied its  ohftneter for flayoiir,^.  Ouiyoiitell 
me  if  it  has  any  Bynonym ;  or  if  not,  why  it  shoold  be  entirely 
nnnotieed  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Fmit  Manoal  V*  Beyeral 
Applee  quite  aa  noTel  are  mentioned  in  it.— O.B. 


NOTBS  AND  QLESAKINGS. 

Ih  the  programme  of  ExhibitionB  annonnoed  to  be  held 
at  the  Boyal  Botanio  QardenB,  Begent*8  Park,  is  inoladed  an 
EzHiBiTxoii  or  Flowsb  Bbds.  This  ie  to  be  held  from  Jane  1st 
to  8th,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Doke  of  Teok,  G.O.B.,  and  the  Society.  "  These  designs  for 
geometric  and  other  flower  beds  and  borders  are  to  be  laid  in 
actual  beds  of  the  natoral  size  on  the  lawn,  and  composed  of 
lining  plants  in  pots  plonged  in  sand.''  The  new  wing  of  the 
conservatory  is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  this  Exhibition. 

Abtttiloh  Bouls  di  Nbiob,  which  is  efleotiye  as  a 

snbtroidcal  decoratiTe  plant  for  the  flower  garden  in  summer, 
is  perhaps  still  more  valuable  for  affording  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  If  the 
plants  ace  kept  growing  in  a  genial  temperature  they  will  pro- 
duce flowers  freely  at  every  joint,  and  these  flowers  are  even 
more  pure  in  the  winter  than  they  are  in  the  summer.  They 
are  very  valuable  for  bouquets,  vases,  <fre.,  and  keep  fresh  for 
a  eonsiderable  time  in  water.  White  flowers  ate  always  in 
demand,  and  few  plants  will  produce  them  more  easily  and 
eertainly  than  this  chaste  white  Abutilon.  Cuttings  struck  at 
the  present  time  will  make  fine  plants  for  flowering  in  winter. 

BnooHU  NiTiDi.  is  a  valuable  old  winter  and  spring- 
flowering  plant,  but  of  a  somewhat  loose  and  straggling  habit 
of  growth.  ThU  oharacteristlc  of  the  plant  has  been  turned 
to  account  in  an  effective  manner  by  Mr.  Ollerhead  in  one  of 
the  stoves  at  Wimbledon  House.  Plants  of  this  Begonia  are 
there  grown  in  large  pots,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  to  wires 
on  the  back  wall.  This  wall  is  about  9  feet  in  height,  and  is 
completely  covered  with  shining  foliage  and  immense  trusses 
of  pinkish  white  flowers.  There  are  many  flne  wall  and  climb- 
ing plants  in  the  houses  at  Wimbledon,  but  none  are  nearly 
so  striking  at  the  present  time  as  this  Begonia.  The  plants 
have  been  flowering  all  the  winter.  This  beautiful  wall  of 
Begonias  expresses  a  happy  idea  well  carried  out,  and  is  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Thb  gardens  at  Loxtobd  Hall  are  always  both  at- 
tractive and  instructive.  In  the  conservatory  the  Camellias 
Jubilee,  Alba  plena,  and  Fimbriata  are  in  splendid  health 
and  bloom,  their  white  flowers  being  enhanced  by  the  juxta- 
position of  large  plants  of  Donekfldarii  and  OhandleriL  As 
white  Camellias  the  sorts  named  should  be  in  all  collectiotts. 
The  greenhouse  is  exceedingly  gay,  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
being  in  **  exhibition  form ; "  very  beautiful  also  is  Iris  siberiea, 
while  Primula  nivalis  is  charming.  The  vhieries  also  are  very 
promising,  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  being  thinly  trahied,  very 
healthy,  and  serupulously  dean.  The  Black  Hamburgh  house, 
which  has  produced  more  **  iirst-prize "  fruit  than  perhaps 
any  house  of  its  size  in  England,  is  not  this  year  likely  to 
perfect  bunches  quite  so  large  as  usual;  but  the  adjoining 
Muscat  house  is  showing  a  splendid  crop.  The  berries  have 
set  as  freely  as  Black  Hamburghs,  even  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat 
having  several  full  bunches.  There  is  something  of  interest 
also  for  Auricula  growers.  Never  were  the  Loxf ord  plants  in 
better  condition.  But  more  noticeable  than  the  established 
plants  are  the  fine  batches  of  seedlings.  Many  of  these  are 
showing  their  first  trusses,  and  other  seedlings  are  springing 
up  as  "  thick  as  Orees."  From  the  fact  that  these  seedlings 
are  the  result  of  intercrossing  the  best  varieties,  and  especially 
varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  the  best  "  breeders,"  some- 
thing really  new  and  good  may  be  anticipated.  The  fruit 
crops  indoors  and  out  are  highly  promising,  and  good  garden- 
ing and  neatness  everywhere  prevail.  A  stroll  through  the 
houses  and  gardens  at  Loxford  attests  that  Mr.  Douglas 
practises  all  that  he  teaches. 

A  vxBY  good  authority,  resident  in  Cornwall  and  in 

a  district  where  Babbits  abound,  says  that  they  wOl  iror  sat 
Ajsrz  or  THB  LiLiBS.  They  occasionally  nibble  off  a  leaf,  but 
the  flavour  is  not  agreeable  to  them,  and  they  leave  it. 

Thb  WiMBLsnon  Gabdbnbbs'  Sooiett  held  their  third 

meeting  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mureh  8th, 
Mr.  Lyne,  gardener  to  A.  Bchlusser,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  in  the 
ohair.  Mr.  Jordan  read  a  paper  on  ttie  cultivation  of  Eucharis 
amazonica ;  after  which  Mr.  Ollerhead  read  a  short  artide  on 
tiie  same  subject,  which  led  to  a  very  pleasant  diseussion.  Mr. 


Ollerhead  also  read  a  paper  on  the  culttvaiion  of  Azalea  indiea> 
which  created  a  spirited  debate.  [We  shaQ  publish  this  paper 
next  week.]  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  Mr.  Ollerhead,  brought  a  very  enjoyable  evening  to  % 
dose.    Several  new  members  have  joined  the  Sodety. 

Thi  nineteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Clay  Cboss 

HonnouLTUBAL  Sooibtt  is  announced  to  be  hdd  on  August  15th« 
Prizes  of  £25,  £20,  £16,  £10,  and  £6  are  offered  for  twenty 
plants,  the  competition  being  «  open  to  aU  England.*'  The 
total  amount  offered  in  prizes  is  £863.  Mr.  StoUard  is  the 
Secretary. 

ToBKSHiBB  has  long  been  noted  for  the  exodlenee  of  ita 

horticultural  exhibitions,  and  many  successful  gatherings  ara 
antidpated  during  the  ensuing  season.  Tempting  sdiedulea 
are  arranged  by  the  Lzsds  and  Tobk  Socixtibs,  the  BxhiUtion 
of  the  former  eommencing  on  June  28kh,  with  prizes  amount- 
ing to  £600;  and  of  the  latter  the  «  grand  floral  f§te  "  com- 
mencing on  June  16th,  when  nearly  £600  will  be  offered  in 
prizes. 

Ih  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phydque  *'  for 

January,  M.  Dumas  has  a  valuable  paper  entitled  **  SruniBfl 
OB  Phxlloxbba  and  Sulpho-cabbohatbs,"  whidi  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  present  state  of  the  Phylloxera  question. 
His  condudons  are  briefly  as  follows:  With  regard  to  the 
Phylloxera  of  the  roots^l,  Sulpho-carbonate  of  potasdum  is 
a  raj^  inseotidde,  the  only  one  which  surdy  destroys  th« 
insect  at  the  roots,  and  also  supplies  to  the  Vme  a  strong 
reconstituent  dement.  2,  Sulpho-carbonate  of  sodium  offers 
the  same  advantages  used  only  as  insecticide.  8,  Sulpho-car- 
bonate of  barium,  being  anhydrous  and  little  soluble,  is  re- 
oommended  for  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  of 
carbonic  add,  so  that  it  is  a  poison  less  prompt  but  more 
durable  in  effect.  With  regard  to  the  winter  eggs— 4,  The 
heavy  oil  of  gas  tar,  and  especially  the  oil  called  anthraecne, 
seem  to  be  best  for  washing  the  stocks  and  destroying  the 
eggs.  6,  The  treatment  with  tar  for  the  stocks  and  sulpho- 
carbonatee  for  the  roots,  should  be  effected  espeddly  in 
February  and  March. 

A  aooD  authority  writes  to  us,  *'  Do  not  advise  yonr 

readers  to  make  the  Cbmbbt  in  the  way  deseribed  by  the 
•Engineer'  (page  198),  for  if  they  follow  the  instruetiana 
therehi  spedfled  they  will  soon  find  to  thdr  cost  that  split 
sockets  are  rather  expendve  to  replace,  while  the  annoyanoe 
and  risk  attending  leaky  joints  will  cause  much  anxiety  to 
the  proprietor.  Better  by  far  advocate  the  use  of  indiarubbec 
ring  joints,  which  can  be  used  in  any  sockets  of  hot-water 
pipes,  even  those  immediately  next  the  boiler,  and  are  per- 
fedfy  water-tight  even  under  severe  pressure." 

GUINBA   FELLOWS   OF   THB   BOYAL 
HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOOIBTY. 

In  the  verbatim  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Horticulturd  Society's  last  meeting,  furnished  by  our  Journal, 
there  is  one  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  (I  presume  the  '  Lily 
WiUon')»  which  is  of  much  interest  to  horticulturists  Uving 
in  the  country.  He  proposes  that  country  Fellows  shall  be 
admitted  on  a  payment  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  At  present 
we  pay  two  guineas,  and  I  think  that  such  a  sum  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  benefits  which  we  recdve  from  bdng  Fellows. 
Talro  my  case  for  instance.  I  never  go  near  South  Kensington 
except  on  the  day  of  the  Boss  Show  {and  this  year  there  is  no 
proper  exhibition  of  that  flower).  My  pass  as  an  exhibitor 
admits  me,  so  I  really  gain  no  advantage  except  that  I  can  go 
and  read,  and  I  suppose  write,  in  the  reading-room  if  I  know 
where  to  find  it;  but  as  I  never  knew  there  was  one  until  I 
saw  it  mentioned  in  the  list  of  privileges  of  FeUows  I  have 
not,  as  can  be  easily  imagined,  availed  myself  as  yet  of  that 
privilege.  I  cannot  send  a  tidket  for  the  Bose  Show  to  any 
friend,  because  the  packet  of  tickets  only  admits  on  daya 
when  there  is  nothing  to  see  or  hear.  These  packets,  too,  are 
now  things  of  the  past. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  there  is  a  chance  now  of  the 
Society's  tiding  over  its  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  bnt  think 
that  a  liberal  treatment  of  country  Fellows  would  do  more 
to  hdp  the  Sodety  than  anything  dse.  The  prindple  of 
making  a  difference  between  the  subscription  of  town  and 
countiy  members  is  already  admowledged  by  a  few  of  the 
dubs,  and  should  be  ceded  by  all.  There  are  numbers  of  men 
who  would  pay  a  guinea  who  will  not  pay  two  guineas.  The 
Boyal  Agrieulturd  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  FeUow,  only 
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reqairefl  a  gainea  sulMoripiioii,  and  for  that  yon  have  the  same 
priTilegefl  as  at  the  Boyal  Hortionltiiral  Sodety. 

I  hope,  therefore,  the  Gonneil  will  adopt  Mr.  Wilao&'s  iog- 
geetion,  for  I  feel  eosfident  that  if  they  do  the  aeoeaaion  of 
new  Fellowa  will  he  large.— John  B«  M.  Oamic. 


SIMPUOITT  OF  ABBANGEMENT  IN  FLOWEB 
BEDS. 

A  HEXAGON— A  BOBDSE-A  flOBOLL. 

Fob  a  oopyist  of  the  somewhat  oomplioated  designs  of  the 
oarpet  beds  m  the  publio  gardens  of  the  metropolis  to  be 
really  snoeessfnl,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  possess  an 
abundant  stock  of  plants  and  sufficient  knowledge  d!  geometiy 
to  enable  him  to  trace  the  figures  with  accuracy.  Giyen  these, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  manipulative  skill  and  good  taste, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  priyate  garden  may  not  equal  or  even 
excel  any  of  the  publio  gardens,  as  was  so  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Legg  at  Oleveland  House  last  season.  In  the 
majori^  of  small  gardens,  howe?er,  such  faeUitiee  do  not 
exist ;  restricted  means,  such  as  want  of  space  under  glass, 
and  perhaps  only  a  factotum  to  make  the  most  of  that  space, 
quite  preclude  any  such  ambitious  attempts;  the  proprietors 
acting  wisely  and  well  to  confine  their  efforts  to  a  few  good 
sorts  of  plants,  not  necessarily  the  newest  or  most  fashionable, 
blended  together  in  simple  designs,  easily  arranged  and  kept 
in  order.  Under  such  a  guise  their  garaens  are  much  more 
beautiful,  and— mark  the  term  I— real^  enjoyable  than  they 
could  be  under  a  more  elaborate  but  less  successful  system  of 
decoration. 


ng.08. 


indaaUaea. 
Tenbolor. 


8.  OoUtn  Pyxtttunmi. 
4.LobeU«ipeeion. 


1.  SobAvwift  Meimda 

2.  All 


1.  8«diimi^aaoaiii,  dotted  vtthbliwOraeu. 

2.  SmiiWKiiyum  oaiUonlooiD,  with  white  OnMoe. 
8.  Ajofta  reptens  and  jeUow  Oroooi. 

4.  Golden  Pjiothzom  and  deop  ptuple  Oroens. 


>  Baponaiia  calahrioa,  wiih  tho  cntixe  o«ntro  of  MjomUb  ajlratioa. 
ply^Mwg  of  kheae  to  immMiately  foUow  the  flowering  of  the  Czootu. 


The 


The  class  of  gardens  to  which  I  allude  is  an  extensiTe  one, 
much  more  so  than  those  in  the  hands  of  skilled  practitioners, 
and  I  am  Tcry  much  afraid  that  one's  ideas  often  take  so  high 
a  flight  as  to  pass  quite  orer  the  heads  of  ^ery  many  whom 
one  would  real^r  wish  to  assist;  so  I  am  now  going  to  try  and 
fozgei  Kew,  Battersea,  and  the  Oryatal  Palace,  and  to  offer  a 
few  plain  hints  ooneeming  flower  beds  simple  in  design,  and 
containing  plants  not  Tsrv  new  but  of  easy  culture,  yet  which, 
taken  apart  from  the  meilt  of  noTelty,  are  no  unworthy  rivals 
of  the  latest  •*  sensation,*'  whatever  that  may  be. 

'*  T.  0.  J."  has  three  beds,  a  hexagon,  a  plain  scroll,  and  a 
parallelogram  of  80  feet  by  8.  We  shall,  therefore,  striTO  to 
answer  the  queries  of  our  ooxiespondent,  an^  also  impart  in- 
lonnation  to  others,  by  explaiolng  something  of  what  may  be 
done  to  embellish  eaeh  of  these  beds  in  spiribng,  summer,  and 


winter.    Figs.  66  and  67  set  forth  so  plainly  the  planting  of 
a  hexagon  that  no  deseriptiye  note  is  called  for. 

Although  a  border  of  8  feet  is  somewhat  narrow,  it  yet 
affords  seope  for  so  many  simple  designs  as  to  ensure  the 
requisite  annual  change.  Beginning  with  the  straight  lines 
of  a  formal  ribbon  pattern,  we  oould  manage  four  distinct 
bands  of  blue,  grey,  crimson,  and  yellow;  or  grey,  blue,  pink 
and  white,  ranging  through  a  yariety  of  shades  of  tibose  oolours, 
taking  good  eare  to  graduate  the  plants  with  reference  to 
their. growth  from  back  to  front,  or  from  sides  to  oentre.  For 
example,  a  border  along  the  Tsrge  of  a  shrub  belt  might  have 
Mesembryanthemum  oordifolinm  wariegatum  with  its  charm* 
ing  pale  yellow  rariegation  for  the  front  line;  next  might 
come  the  deep  crimson  Iresine,  then  the  sprightly  gr^y  Lenco- 
phyton  Brownii,  or  the  soft  grey  Gnaphalium  la&atum,  with 
the  purple-leayed  Ohenopodium  AtripUds  or  the  elegant  Humea 
elegans  behind.  If  the  border  stands  out  upon  tori  it  might 
haye  a  margin  of  Mesembryanthemum  with  an  inner  line  of 
silyeiy  grey,  such  as  Oinerazia  maritima  or  Oentaurea  ragusina, 
with  a  centre  of  any  f  ayourite  kind  of  scarlet  Lobeli*— always 
ornamental  with  erimson  stems  and  foliage  of  a  deeper  hue, 
and  imparting  much  life  and  biilliattcy  to  a  design  in  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  of  rich  liquid  scarlet  expand  abundantly. 


3ns.07. 

BUiaCSB. 

1.  Alleinanihera  amosna. 

S.  Sedom  glanenm,  dotted  with  Nertera  dopie—li 

8.  Ooleiu  Yenehaffeltii  gri— y^^f 

4  Bine  LobeUa,  dotted  with  AMhaiaSuiiay. 


WIMTAB* 

with  a  einfl^  ipeelnien  of  SadingakagifoUa  ia  eenira 


of  ani^ee. 
S.  BeuutperrivuBk  montonmn 
8.  SempenrlTmn  oalifoxnionnu 
4.  Saziinfta  nepaleneis. 
Thie  tneneement  oan  of  eooxse  be  dotted  with  balbi. 


SPBtNO. 


1.  Nemophila  inalgnis. 
S.  Saponaria  eatoteioa. 


8.  Silwe  pendnla  alba. 
4.  IfyoeoUe  sylTatloa. 


As  a  relief  and  change  from  the  monotoiiy  of  straight  lines 
we  ooold  form  a  enryed  or  serpentine  band  flowing  graeefully 
from  end  to  end  of  the  border  along  its  centre,  and  yet  with 
its  oater  enrysa  Just  touehing  the  sides,  whieh  mii^t  haye  an 
edging  of  one  row  of  plants  of  a  small  glauoons  Beheyezia. 
The  serpentine  band  would  thus  form  a  number  of  semi- 
ofamdar  spaces,  whioh  oould  be  filled  with  suitable  plants. 
We  might  haye  a  enryed  band  of  Odensee  with  altsmating 
senidroleB  of  a  GoUen  Tricolor  Geraninm  and  blue  Lobelia ; 
or  a  band  of  PolemoniBm  carulenm  yaiiegalum  with  pink 
and  blue  patehes  along  the  sides ;  or  a  grey  band  with  any 
shade  of  rose,  phak,  carmine,  blue,  lilac,  or  crimson  along  the 
sides.  A  serpentine  band  of  pink  GetaahHa  Master  Christine, 
with  semiefacles  of  the  dwarf  trtdte  yariegBAad  Geraninm  Little 
Trot  with  its  flowers  kept  picked  off  wwnld  fonn  a  charming 
bed,  the  eombinaition  being  more  chaete  asd  loyely  than  almost 
any  other.  Such  simple  yet  efleotiye  combinations  may  be 
wrought  out  in  almost  endless  yariety. 

I  cannot  now  afford  the  time  to  dwell  upon  the  great  beaaty 
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of  mixed  borders,  but  I  may  say  to  those  iMking  enough  plante 
for  a  regular  design,  Pat  yonr  plants  in  irregalar  order  in  the 
bed,  intermingle  them  with  olamps  of  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  annuals  of  all  kinds,  and  yon  will  very 
likely  oongratolate  yourself  upon  the  fine  ontoome  of  your 
neeessity,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  yon  will  cUng  to  yonr 
mixed  border  ever  afterwards. 

A  simple  scroll  bed  real^  calls  for  yery  little  detalL  A 
margin  of  Santolina  ineana  with  a  centre  of  Altemanthera 
amoana  would  form  a  lovely  carpet.  Ohange  it  any  way  yon 
please,  hanng  an  edging  of  succulents,  with  inner  rows  or 
bands,  only  take  care  to  make  the  central  colour  predominate. 
Bdgings  and  bands  of  succulents  are  always  neat  and  impart 
a  high  finish  to  a  bed. 

If  you  ask  what  I  recommend,  I  respond.  What  is  your 
taste  ?  For  a  rule  I  can  safely  yanture  to  tell  yon  not  to  put 
a  green-leayed  succulent  plant  like  Semperviyum  montanum 
next  to  turf,  but  prefer  the  dark-tipped  S.  califomienm  or 
the  pretty  yellow  and  green  Sedum  acre  elegans.  The  pearly 
Sedum  glaucum  dotted  with  any  of  the  largar  succulent 
rosette  forms  ii  a  charming  marghs,  and  the  Uoe-leayed 
Kleinia  repeas  is  quite  one  of  the  best  plants  as  an  inner  row 
to  ik  For  winter  take  the  hardy  succulents  for  a  carpet, 
dotting  them  with  bulbs;  or  you  may  follow  the  summer 
plants  with  Silene,  Myosotis,  Saponaria,  Alyssum,  Ao* 

One  word  more.  If  you  require  an  emerald  summer  earpet 
take  the  bright  green-leayed  Gerastium  arrense,  which  was  so 
eflectiye  at  Battersea  last  season,  and  you  will  attain  your 
object  without  the  incessant  care  in  pinemng  which  is  required 
when  Taget^  is  used.— Edwabd  Lucxhubst. 


ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Tax  ides  of  March,  and  not  a  word  of  adyiee  giyen  coneem- 
ing  the  planting  or  about  Potatoes  in  the  J<mmal  of  Hortieul' 
ture  this  week !  '*  Zounds,  my  Lords  1 "  At  least,  that  is  what 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  haye  exclaimed  when  threaten- 
ing to  reyert  to  her  ''  old  Latin  "  to  reinstate  a  state  of  things 
more  agreeable  to  her.  I  fear,  though ,  for  me  to  reyert  apropot 
to  Potato  culture  may  cause  many  readers  to  exclaim,  *'  Oh, 
ah !  old  Fenn,  you  know  I "  Neyertheless,  the  apparent  non" 
chcUance  of  the  old  Cottage  Oardener  in  thus  excluding  a  most 
important  matter,  at  this  season  especiaUy,  makes  me  arise 
to  supply  a  blank  and  to  tell  how  *'old  Fenn"  is  just  a 
trifle  new.  Of  course  my  ground  is  bastard-trenched,  and  the 
manure  compost  at  once  worked  into  the  body  of  the  soil  as 
of  old,  and  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  to  waste  its 
ammonia  in  the  desert  air.  No  one,  young  or  old  (as  I  find 
the  subject  is  cropping  up  again),  will  persuade  me  to  depart 
from  that  practice.  I  haye  not  had  the  gaps  ground  out  of  my 
glaiye  since  {he  battle  with  Mr.  Pearson  on  the  subject,  as  the 
blade  is  become  rather  worn  by  being  so  often  reeharpened  of 
yore  when  upholding  the  ridge-and-trench  cultiyation  of 
Potatoes.  I  haye  no  cause  to  do  that  now,  as  the  plan  has 
champions  galore. 

My  practice  is  still  to  plant  upon  the  surface  at  42  inches 
apart  in  garden  ground,  and  8  feet  in  the  field,  proceeding  to 
work  by  merely  casting  out  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  longi- 
tudinally as  a  shallow  drill  in  wfaieh  to  place  the  first  row  of 
sets,  then  measure  and  strain  a  line,  and  cast  out  the  soil  as 
before  with  the  spade  (or  what  is  better,  with  a  shoyel  per- 
fectly square  at  the  bottom  of  its  blade)  oyer  the  sets  in  the 
first  row,  and  so  on  consecutiyely  till  tne  ground  is  planted. 
Watch  for  the  first  pecf^g-out  of  Uie  young  shoots,  preparatory 
for  which  I  last  year  caused  some  half -worn-out  shoyels  to  haye 
their  lower  oomen  cut-off  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  then  made 
red-hot,  and  to  become  slightly  rounded— formed,  in  fact,  into 
shoyelpsooops. 

At  the  first  sign  of  the  leayes  breaking  into  the  light  of  day 
strain  a  line  from  end  to  end  exactly  oyer  the  row  of  Potatoes ; 
then,  centrally  from  between  the  rows,  scoop  up  with  the 
instrument  just  mentioned,  and  coyer  oyer  the  line  about 
2  inches  deep  with  dry  friaUe  soil,  and  so  make  sure  of  coyer* 
ing  oyer  head  and  ears,  not  only  those  young  shoots  abeady 
apparent,  but  those  others  wuch  are  not  yet  yisiUe,  but 
which  we  may  be  sure  are  just  about  to  become  so.  The  line 
is  easily  jerked  from  its  bed  out  of  this  first  slight  moulding  to 
become  adjusted,  and  strained  oyer  the  next  row  of  sets,  and 
so  on.  A  quantity  of  such  work  can  be  done  in  a  day ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  certain  safety  for  the  young  shoots  in  the 
eyent  of  frosts  so  likely  to  happen  now,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  suits  the  crop  so  well. 


The  next  operation  is  to  walk  backwards  and  apply  a 
Parke's  fork  right  and  left,  or  up  on  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  of  the  rows,  turning  the  soil  up  ridgeways  about 
9  inches  from  the  sets,  so  as  to  leaye  them  growing  in  a  yalley, 
so  to  speak,  18  inches  wide.  Their  shoots  will  presently  be 
seen  again  in  line  along  the  centre  of  these  yalleys,  bursting 
through  their  first  slight  mouldings.  And  now  acpain  no  time 
must  be  lost,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  frosts,  of  moulding- 
up  agahi.  It  is  to  be  done  also  with  the  shoyel-scoops,  more 
friable  soil  being  added  this  time  by  filling-up  the  yalleys  to  a 
leyd  surface,  which  were  formed  by  the  f orkings ;  and  for  their 
third  and  final  mouldings,  when  the  shoots  are  again  suffi- 
ciently grown,  the  forks  may  be  again  applied  if  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  holding  for  them  to  bite  it,  or  the  trenches  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  them  (I  use  f our-tined  forks  for  this  final 
moulding),  otherwise,  if  the  soil  is  too  light  or  crumbling,  the 
shoyel-scoops  answer  admhrably.  Thus  we  complete  the  ridge 
and  form  the  trench,  and  so  leaye  the  Potatoes  to  cater  for 
themsdyes  in  the  future,  in  the  meantime  of  course  eradicat- 
ing all  weeds  as  they  grow ;  and  if  the  Potatoes  are  subject  to 
bmy  I  pick  off  the  blossoms.  It  is  yery  possible,  though,  for 
late  frosts  to  threaten  us,  and  when  th^  do  the  shoyel-scoops 
will  proye  instant  agents  to  scatter  fine  soil  amongst  the  foliage 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  as  a  part  protectiye  now,  as 
of  course  moulding  oyerhead  from  increase  of  growth  is  out  of 
the  question;  still  dusty  soil  scattered  oyer  and  about  the 
foliage  is  a  protectiye,  and  often  sufficient  to  saye  from  slight 
frosts.  The  look  and  fed  of  the  day  will  generally  warn  when 
a  frost  may  be  expected  at  night,  and  a  whole  square  of  Potatoes 
can  haye  dusty  soil  slightly  scooped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  during  an  afternoon,  and  in  so  doing  the  shoyd-scoops 
will  not  by  reason  of  their  rounded  blades  endanger  the  ridges 
by  cutting  into  thehr  bases.  I  consider  the  aboye  culture  by 
giying  extra  tilth  and  permeable  texture  to  the  soil  a  great 
improyement  for  the  ridge-and-trench  system. 

Again,  in  lien  of  occupying  eyery  trench  immediatdy  after 
the  aboye  operations  (or  so  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are  safe  from 
the  frosts)  with  Brussels  Sprouts  or  other  of  the  Brassieas, 
skip  eyery  other  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  wdking  up  and 
down  unobstmetedly,  for  when  bent  upon  examinations  of 
the  Potatoes  the  mind  becomes  diyerted  from  the  plants  in 
the  trench  and  many  of  them  suffer  by  being  trampled  upon. 
This  dtemate  occupation  allows  also  a  clear  path  to  work  in 
when  forking  out  the  Potatoes  from  two  ridges,  or  facility  when 
the  disease  smites  the  foliage  to  turn  the  haulm  from  two 
ridges  pell-mell  into  the  unoccupied  trench.  Some  adyisera 
seem  to  fancy  this  will  preyent  the  diMase-spores  being 
washed  down  to  the  Potatoes.  I  forget  who  it  was  some  y^kn 
ago  that  first  mooted  this  recommendation  in  these  pages.  I 
tried  it  a  few  times,  but  to  reap  no  benefit  from  it  Mr.  Fish 
of  Hardwicke  recommended  a  fidd  roller  to  pass  oyer  the  tops. 
I  tried  a  garden  roller,  but  without  satisfaction.  I  think,  in 
short,  I  haye  tried  almost  eyerything  that  haye  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time  excepting  Mr.  Hibberd's  *'  tile."  I 
haye  not  capacity  snffident  for  that  I  trust  no  more  to  ex- 
perimentd  preyentiyes  other  than  what  I  haye  mentioned 
aboye ;  and  as  soon  as  the  haulm  becomes  stricken  by  disease 
up  come  my  Potatoes.  Of  this  anon,  as  I  fulfil  a  promise  I 
made  to  you  last  June,  page  490,  when  I  detailed  the  be- 
hayiour  of  my  crops  and  said  I  would  write  you  again  when  I 
had  experienced  the  worst  that  was  Ukdy  to  happen  to  them. 

Three-fourths  of  my  American  sorts  had  then  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  new  phase,  and  two-thirds  of  those  which  were 
left  had  a  Peronospora  quietus,  thus  preying  a  most  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  for  me.  None  of  my  English  kinds  were  at- 
tad^ed  by  the  early  curl,  but  I  could  haye  pointed  out  to  yon 
whole  plots  of  some  English  sorts  in  this  neighbourhood  with 
bad  symptoms  of  our  old  English  friend  **  Bobbin  Joana " 
accruing  from  seed  whidi  I  knew  had  been  heated  in  heaps, 
badly  grown  ont,  then  spurted,  and  afterwards  cut  into  sets, 
and  I  know  this  old  plan  is  not  uncommon  eyen  now ;  there- 
fore we  must  not  dways  jump  to  a  condusion  as  most  people 
did  conoeming  the  aboye,  ana  lump  the  two  features  together 
as  being  deriyed  from  the  same  eaose. 

Wdl,  I  told  you  in  No.  748  howl  came  to  rent  some  gardens 
in  old  Woodstock  last  spring.  Temporarily,  too,  in  regard  to 
haying  to  moye  my  fandly  I  took  the  house  attadied  to  the 
gardena-Hmd  it  is  a  honse  with  a  history,  by  consequence  of 
containing  the  room  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
bom ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  when  I  say  it  looks 
on  to  the  house  and  garden  where  once  liyed  Eemster  the 
cobbler,  who  raised  the  Blenhdm  Orange  Pippin.    I  remember 
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the  iMt  da^  of  the  tree,  hat  I  wee  not  in  time  to  eeeine  a 
fragment  of  it  m  a  memento  when  I  learnt  it  wae  eat  down— 
the  file  had  done  ita  work  on  the  rare  old  tronk.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Haigh  and  Eemater,  both  oobblera,  ahoold 
ha^e  handed  down  to  oe  one  of  the  beat  Potatoea  and  one  of 
the  beat  Applet  that  we  poMwea.  Peaee  to  their  manea  1  But 
I  thought  it  rather  hard  when  I  read  **  Blenheim  Orange/' 
monopoliaing  the  name,  and  poor  old  Eemiter  pat  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  lot  of  aliaaea  in  a  eontemporair  a  few  weeks  sinee. 
Saoh  is  the  way  of  the  world.  I  hare  been  led  into  a  digression, 
bat  I  made  mention  of  my  hoase  more  than  anything  else  for 
analogy  of  soil  with  my  other  holdhigs ;  and  we  may  presame 
tiie  gardens  belonging  to  it  have  been  nnder  some  sort  of  eal- 
tiyation  merging  upon  six  hundred  years.  I  had  the  ground 
bastard-trenehed  and  composted  well  with  a  eolleetion  of  diy- 
earth-eloset  soil,  and  just  before  I  planted  the  PoUtoes  had  it 
snrfaoed  with  lime  qoiek  fiom  the  kiln  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
bushels  per  aere.  One  garden  I  reaenrad  for  the  Americans, 
and  in  the  other  I  grew  my  new  four-year-old  seedlings  now 
under  probation,  and  had  both  gardens  under  the  ridge-and- 
trenoh  plan.  No  Potatoes  oould  have  given  greater  promise  than 
my  new  seedlings,  and  if  the  season  had  kept  on  propitiously 
I  should  haye  tried  to  haye  bribed  you  to  come  and  see  them ; 
but  fully  three  weeks  before  they  had  arrived  at  their  prime 
the  rains  descended  and  the  disease  smote  them  in  the  haulm, 
whioh  oaused  me  to  **  pipe  all  hands  "  and  have  the  tubers  out 
of  the  ground,  wet  or  dry  as  we  could,  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
or  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  should  not  now  have  so  fine  a 
sample  of  seed  to  look  upon  as  I  possess,  comprising  the  one- 
third  out  of  the  American  sorts ;  and  I  loat  about  one-sixth  of 
my  seedlings  from  old  Woodstoek,if  loss  it  can  be  called,  as  I 
boiled  down  every  specked  tuber  directly  after  they  were  taken 
up,  slightly  salted  them,  rammed  them  into  an  old  water- 
barrel,  and  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  the  sound  stock  as  they  lay 
thinly  spread-out  in  a  loft.  By  thus  proceeding  I  did  not 
have  two  peeks  of  my  English  sorts  all  through  the  season 
that  were  unuseable,  and  those  I  burnt  in  the  copper  furnace 
to  assist  in  boiling  thebr  less  affected  prototypes. 

After  finishing  the  garden  liftings  I  immediately  tamed  my 
attention  to  the  fields,  as  the  hanUn  of  my  seedlings  there  was 
becoming  affected.  I  found  the  tubers  much  worse  diseased 
there  than  they  were  in  my  garden  gronnds.  This  ceased  me 
again  *'  to  pipe  all  hands,''  and  fork  all  out  with  the  ntmoet 
dispatch  poesiUe,  the  ridges  and  the  unoccupied  alternate 
trenches  facilitating  admirably.  On  visiting  the  diggers  next 
day  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  for,  exceptiog  about  a 
dozen  square  yards  at  each  of  the  plaoea  I  previously  probed, 
the  Potatoes  were  nearly  free  from  the  murrain.  Upon  inquiry 
I  learned  that  upon  those  superficies  I  made  probing  bpon, 
near  to  the  gate,  had  been  **  ahot "  some  loads  of  crude  night 
soil  a  year  or  so  previously.  Nevertheless,  I  told  the  men  to 
keep  on  taking-up  the  Potatoes  as  sprinkUngs  of  diseased 
tubers  kept  making  themselves  manifest.  J  had  in  result, 
however,  good  cause  for  congratulation.  My  Onwards  seedling 
turned  out  the  finest  crop  I  ever  had  of  it,  and  my  Bountiful 
along  with  it,  and  also  a  good  many  sorts  of  my  newer  seed- 
lings were  quite  free,  and  a  finer  lot  of  Beotor  of  Woodstock 
could  not  be— too  large  in  their  tubers,  in  fact,  taken  as  a 
whole  to  please  me,  as  I  care  more  for  a  gentleman's  table 
than  I  do  for  a  lot  of  huge  samples  to  astonish  the  natives 
upon  the  exhibition  table.  Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  field. 
Stay,  no  not  quite  so.  My  very  good  neighbour  Mr.  Godden 
accommodates  me  by  letting  me  have  about  an  aere  of  land 
near  home  to  prove  my  seedlings  upon.  Now  he  had  growing 
in  the  same  field  not  100  yards  from  my  plot  a  large  plot  of 
Beetor  of  Woodstock,  planted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood.  His  seed  was  good,  and  it  had  been  properly 
kept  in  single  layers  and  oared  for  throughout,  but  to  no  pur- 
poee ;  the  disease  smote  the  haulm,  but  the  Potatoes  being 
planted  on  the  flat  too  close  together,  and  withal  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  till  the  haulm  was  withered  and  gone,  I 
do  not  think  my  friend  was  enabled  to  secure  more  than  a 
third  of  the  crop  in  a  sound  condition.  And  this  was  the  same 
with  several  ottier  kinds,  comprising  Breadfruit,  Lspstones, 
Peterson's  Victorias,  Breaee's  Prolific,  Ae,,  on  the  same  ground. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  hoping  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of 
your  correspondent  the  **  DuHsuiBxamiT,"  and  also  in  order  to 
re-assure  *'  D.,  Deal,"  from  whom  I  ask  pardon  for  addressing 
aa  "  Mr.  Deal "  when  I  met  him  last  autumn  at  the  Alexandra 
Pelace.- 

Again  I  had  last  season  another  large  plot  of  Potatoea 
much  farther  afield  on  the  stonebraah,  a  poor  soil  iMdh  it 


ronneth  not  in  meniorv  of  ever  having  Potatoea  grown  there 
before.  I  grew  mine  there  specially  for  seed,  and  calculated 
from  the  ebeamstancea  to  aeeive  a  healthy  crop.  Not  ao, 
however.  They  were  atrieken  in  their  haulm  aa  soon  and  aa 
badly  aa  any,  and  the  tubers  became  the  worst  afflicted  by 
oonsequsnoe  of  our  not  being  able  to  take  them  np  till  those 
nearer  home  out  of  richer  soil  were  completed  lif tfaig.  Now 
here  is  a  moral  Of  Ute  years  I  find  that  when  Potatoes  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  thev  are  ripe,  if  their  haulm  has  been 
ever  ao  free  from  disease  the  tubers  will  incur  disease  more 
or  less.  Th^  may  look  all  right,  and  they  won't  go  rotten  to 
signify  for  eating,  still  they  will  have  contracted  disease—zoo- 
spores,  resting  spores.  But  under  the  operationa  of  the  knif^ 
wlien  in  use  for  ouUnary  purpoaes,  internal  measly  black  spots 
can  frequently  be  detected  throughout  their  whole  internal 
tissue,  but  never  in  those  that  are  taken  up  early  from  the 
soil  and  before  they  become  quite  ripe ;  and  this  at  any  rate 
warns  us  not  to  choose  our  seed  but  from  early-Uf ted  tubers. 
I  observed  when  cutting  my  American  Potatoes  into  sets  (large 
tubers  must  be  cut  for  planting)  last  spring,  a  great  many  of 
them  looked  very  meaaly  as  above.  I  destroyed  those  show- 
ing thus,  for  although  it  was  before  Mr.  Worthington  Smith 
had  enb'ghtened  us  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a  healthy  sign. 
Those  of  them  which  I  did  plant  were  of  oourse  affected, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 
I  grew  the  seed  myself  excepting  one  sort,  the  Thoiburn's 
Paragon;  and  the  year  before  last  I  left  my  Potatoes  longer 
in  the  ground  than  usual,  on  account  of  this  freedom  from 
disease  and  in  anticipation  of  a  party  of  friends  coming  on  a 
journey  of  inspection.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  American 
aeed  becoming  spotted,  and  ihese  spots  I  strongly  suspect  are 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  resting  spores,  and  these  resting 
spores  came  early  to  life  last  spring.  If  the  above  surmises  of 
mine  are  correct,  and  our  sdentifle  guides  can  soon  enlighten 
us.  Potato  culture  can  be  made  soon  to  resolve  itself  into 
more  certainty  by  using  seed  not  perfectly  ripened  (or  even 
very  unripe  indeed,  such  aa  I  ahowed  at  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Summer  Exhibition  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
pUnted  and  wrote  advice  about  the  following  season).  Secure 
good  tilti^ ;  take  care  of  the  seed  during  winter  by  storing  it  in 
singly  in  layers;  use  early-ripening  sorts  as  a  rule;  plant  on 
the  ridge-and-trench  plan ;  place  on  good  holding  soil,  and  lift 
the  moment  the  disease  strikes  the  hanlm ;  and  here  we  are 
beginning  to  resolve  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  into  a  nut- 
ahelL— BoBuer  Fxvn. 


OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-^OUDWEUDS. 

Not  veiy  numerous  are  the  members  of  this  family  of  planta, 
but  there  is  much  about  them  that  is  interesting  to  the  culti- 
vator of  border  flowers,  and  both  on  festive  and  mournful 
occasions  they  assist  us  in  accomplishing  oar  designs,  and  are 
attractive  and  emblematical.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  theae 
planta  receiving  careful  cultivation,  but  they  are  generally  left  to 
take  their  chance  in  obscure  comers.  It  ought  not  so  to  be,  for 
there  is  merit  in  some  of  our  old  favourites  the  Everlastings.  I 
have  often  admired  a  Glover  field  studded  over  with  Gnaphalium 
germanicum,  with  its  erect  habit  and  woolly  appearance;  but 
more  attractive  still  is  (hiaphalium  margaritaceum.  If  left  to 
its  own  way  it  is  of  straggling  habit,  but  neatly  ataked  it  be- 
comes a  fine  border  plant,  and  requires  room  to  develope 
itself.  It  continues  long  in  bloom,  affording  a  good  supply  of 
flowers,  which  are  very  useful  for  bouquets  and  for  drying  for 
winter  use.  Gnaphalium  rectum,  aa  it  is  seen  in  plantations 
in  limestone  districts,  is  a  v»ry  interesting  plant  to  the  col- 
lector. There  are  others,  too,  of  this  family  that  ought  to  be 
more  frequently  met  with,  and  are  deserving  of  far  more  notice 
than  they  are  at  present  receiving. 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium  carries  off  the  pahn.  It  is  a 
splendid  subject  for  the  rockery,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
it  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation.  Well-drained  sandy 
loam  with  leaf  -mould  and  limeatone  grit  will  afford  it  an 
element  to  develope  itself  in.  It  may  be  increased  by  division 
in  the  autumn,  and  when  well  established  .'cannot  fail  to  be 
admired.— YiaiTAB. 


I'THB  BOSS  GABDEN.'' 

I  Bivn  just  received  this  work,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Psnl.    It 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  devoted  lovers  of  the  Boss.    The 

portraits  are  lovely  and  tempting.    I  fear,  however,  few  of  us 

could  grow  the  Bosea  as  lovely  aa  they  are  lepreaented.    The 
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portrftits  an  Mtr^ohal  Niel  (ftonftiiiileoe),  oonfeifedly  the 
finett  yellow  Bose  and  the  ohoiesst.  Star  of  Waliham»  the 
belt  noTelty  I  hare  leen  for  iome  time.  It  ia  globular  and  of 
most  glowing  colour.  I  haye  Uoomed  it.  The  Crested  Moei, 
called  aUo  Orittata ;  the  Austrian  Briar  Bom  ;  Firebrand ;  Lonis 
Van  Hontte,  a  splendid  Bose  as  portraited,  and  also  as  grown 
here  last  year  on  hb.  Prinee's  seedling  Briars;  Madame  La 
Baronne  de  Bothschild ;  Peach  Blossom ;  Bt  George,  beantifol 
as  portraited,  and  also  as  grown  here  last  year.  I  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  if  Sfcar  of  Waltham  and  St.  George  do  not 
proTe  to  be  great  aoqaisitions  and  two  of  the  Tery  best  of 
the  latest  Boees  introdooed.  Boayenir  de  la  MalmaisoB,  the 
most  Talnable  of  aU  the  light  Bosea;  Belle  l4yonnaise,  most 
beantifiil ;  Catherine  Mennet,  rsry  beautifol ;  ICadame  Levet, 
choice ;  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  most  beantifol ;  Qaeen  of  Wal- 
tham, Tery  beaatifnl.  It  is  here,  bnt  I  haye  not  yet  bloomed 
it.  Bach,  then,  are  the  portraits.  As  regards  the  snbieet 
matter,  it  is  that  of  a  most  eiperienced  and  first-rate  rosarian. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  persons  seeking  to  direct  the  public 
would  read  this  work  and  also  wait  for  more  matured  experi- 
ence.—W.  F«  Badolyffb,  Okeford  Fitzpaine, 


stocks  for  all  purposes,  and  their  roots  axe  of  the  yeiy  beat  for 
root-grafting.  It  is  of  little  consequence  what  mode  of  graft- 
ing ia  retorted  to  for  root-fluting,  many  of  the  strong -growing 
Boses  will  afford  us  good  stocks  for  this  purpose,  but  we  all 
haye  our  fancies. 

I  find  midwinter  is  a  good  time  for  the  operation.  One  of 
the  points  to  aim  at  is  perfect  union  and  exclusion  of  air,  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  with  careful  attention  as  to  air  and  water, 
and  then  there  is  every  chance  of  success.  By  this  means  a 
stock  of  Boses  may  soon  be  woriced-up.  There  are  no  flowers 
that  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  a  choice  selection  of  Boees, 
and  they  are  to  be  had  the  year  round.-*-A  Lovbu  of  Bosxs. 


APPLE  T0BE8HIBB  BOBIN. 
Thx  Apple  *'  M.  H.'*  mentions  on  pp.  189  and  190  as  Tork- 
shire  Bobin  is  yery  probably  the  same  as  is  known  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  ttobin  Knaggs.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower 
and  a  profuse  bearer;  the  fruit  being  of  medium,  or  rather 
aboye  medium,  size,  and  coming  into  use  in  January  or 
February.  I  haye  some  in  use  now  which  haye  eyery  appear- 
ance of  being  fit  to  keep  for  a  couple  of  months  longer.  The 
flesh  is  yery  flrm  and  juicy,  with  slight  addity  and  pleasant 
flavour,  and  is  good  either  for  dessert  or  cooking  purposes. 
The  variety  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  valuable  one,  and  well 
worth  general  cultivatiott.  It  appears  to  be  well  suited  to 
strong  soils  generally.— W.  W.,  StainUm^in'OUveland. 

I  lie  glad  **M.  H."  has  bsen  mors  suocessfnl  with  his 
Hawthomden  Apple  than  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  many 
localities.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  free  git>wth  made  and  the 
necessity  for  the  application  of  the  knife,  his  trace  are  upon 
Crab  stocks ;  for  upon  the  Doucin  stock,  though  it  grows  very 
freely  for  a  tinie,  soon  arriving  at  a  bearing  state,  it  grows 
very  little— next  to  nothing  after  a  few  years,  oanker  ensuing. 
The  trees  I  have  on  Crab  stocks,  though  much  cankered,  grow 
strongly.  I  shall,  from  the  hint  had  from  "  M.  H.,*'  prune 
hard,  and  have  no  doubt  that  with  an  amplitude  of  foliage  the 
tendency  to  canker  will  be  overcome. 

"Bobin,"  about  which  "M.  H."  ioquires,  is  still  a  hale 
fellow,  not  likely  to  die  out  for  many  generations.  Many  of 
our  local  Apples  are  fast  losing  their  local  names,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  proper  names  found  for  them  by  the  author  of 
the  «  Fruit  ManuaL"  "  M.  H."  wiU  find  •<  Bobin  "  accurately 
described  at  page  158  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "Fruit 
Manual,"  under  the  unpretentious  title  of  "  Winter  Greening," 
of  which  the  author  remarks — **  A  culinary  Apple  of  flrst-rate 
quality,  which  comes  into  use  in  November,  and  has  been 
known  to  last  under  favourable  circumstances  for  two  yean. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  free  and  good  grower,  and  an 
abundant  bearer "  —  what  I  have  found  it  to  be  in  every 
orchard  in  which  I  have  seen  it. 

Other  of  our  local  Apples  are  fast  losiog  their  identity. 
Copmanthorpe  Crab,  for  instance,  is  absorbed  in  its  proper 
name  of  Dutch  Mignoime;  but  what  could  have  been  the 
reason  of  the  original  name  of  **  Coate's  "  being  changed  to  its 
present  one,  though  it  has  had  both  for  over  half  a  century,  is 
past  the  comprehwision  of— Tobxshibi  Gbberiho. 


SEEDLING  BBIABS  AS   BOSE  STOCKS. 

I  BBMBXBaB  when  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  began  to  find  its 
way  among  admirers  of  Boses  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  At  a  flower  show  where  it  was  exhibited  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  after  the  show,  begged  the  bloom  in  the 
stand,  and  to  his  surprise  he  discovered  a  bud  on  the  stem. 
A  stock  being  found  the  bud  was  carefully  inserted,  and  in  due 
time  was  found  all  right ;  introduced  into  heat  it  grew  rapidly, 
and  seedling  Briars  being  prepared,  when  all  was  in  readiness 
budding  and  grafting  commenced,  eveiy  eye  being  made  avail- 
able for  both  purposes,  and  he  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  good 
number  of  one  of  the  noblest  Bosea  of  the  day. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  seedling  Brian  make  good 


CULTUBE  OP  PERPBTUAL-FLOWBBING 
CARNATIONS. 

HAvmo  been  successful  in  growing  these  very  useful  plants 
I  thought  a  few  notes  on  their  cultivation  would  be  useful  to 
your  readen,  as  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  conmience  with  the 
propagation  of  the  plants.  I  think  the  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  class  of  plants  we 
have  for  the  conservatory,  blooming  as  they  do  from  October 
to  May,  and  being  so  bright  in  odour  and  many  of  the  varie- 
ties having  such  a  delicate  perfume  that  they  are  always 
admired. 

I  procure  all  the  cuttings  I  can  in  the  middle  of  Mareh  (and 
on  to  the  end  of  April  for  succession),  placing  them  round  the 
edge  of  a  60-size  pot  in  some  light  soil,  covering  the  surface 
with  silver  sand,  then  place  them  in  bottom  heat  (a  hotbed 
and  frame  being  the  best  place),  where  they  will  be  well  rooted 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  I  then  pot  them  off,  flve  plants  in 
a  5-inch  pot,  in  three  parts  of  sandy  leam  and  one  of  well- 
decomposed  cow  dung.  The  plants  are  kept  dose  till  rooted, 
and  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  roots  toueh 
the  edge  of  the  pots  I  give  them  their  flnd  shift  into  6  or  7-indi 

Sots,  placing  some  half-inch  bones  over  the  drainage  with  a 
ttle  soot  to  keep  out  the  worms,  and  place  the  plants  in  a 
light  airy  situation  till  the  end  of  September,  when  it  wiU  be 
time  to  house  them.  I  find  green  fly  very  troublesome,  but  a 
pindi  of  Scotdi  snuil  dusted  amongst  them  soon  makes  them 
disappear. 

The  sorts  I  grow  are  unnamed,  being  from  seedlings ;  but  I 
flnd  Empress  of  Germany  (white)  and  Miss  Joliile  (pink)  very 
good  sorts.— B.  Wilson. 

RINGWOOD  HALL, 

THE  BESIDENGE  07  JOHN  JAMES  BABBOW,  ESQ. 

Th^  beautiful  modem  mansion  is  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  commands  many  pleasant  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  built  by  the  late  G.  Barrow,  Esq.,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  The  gardens  were  laid  out  and  the  glass  houses 
erected  by  Bichard  Barrow,  Esq.,  chiefly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Peteh.  Bingwood  ui  in  the  parish  of  Stavdor* 
and  is  three  miles  from  Chesterfidd  and  ten  from  Sheffidd. 
The  district  of  Stavd^  is  more  celebrated  for  its  cod  mines 
and  iron  works  than  horticulture.  There  are  thirteen  distinct 
beds  of  cod,  the  lowest  being  1125  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
ironstone  lying  between  each  bed. 

Bichard  Barrow,  Esq.,  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother  James, 
who  took  but  little  interest  in  the  garden  department ;  bnt  the 
present  owner,  J.  J.  Barrow,  Esq.,  has  done  much,  not  only 
to  improve  and  beautify  the  estate,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
gardens  in  all  their  origind  splendour.  The  carriage  entrance 
is  from  the  Chesterfidd  road,  between  sloping  banka  of  ever- 
greens of  diversified  outline.  The  shrubs  on  these  banks  are 
not  so  luxuriant  as  could  be  wished,  for  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing  ia  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  refuse  from 
the  pit  banks. 

The  carriage  front  has  a  north  aspect  only  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Btavdey  Works,  but  the  vdnmes  of  flame 
continually  vomited  up  by  the  blasting  furnaces  are  judidoudy 
concealed  by  dense  belts  of  trees.  The  grounds  fall  by  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  mandon,  and  are  separated  from  the  park  by  a 
sunken  fence  which  conceals  the  point  of  junction  where  the 
pleabure  grounds  end  and  the  park  begins.  The  grounds  hi 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  are  not  cut  up  into  flower 
beds,  aa  is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  here  and  there  ara 
dotted  fine  specimens  of  evergreens.  From  the  east  side  of 
the  Hall  we  obtain  views  of  the  long  range  of  hills  reaching 
from  Eckington  to  Bolsover.  The  ancient  castle  at  the  latter 
place  is  seen  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  lofty  hill, 
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And  is  an  objeot  oi  gzMft  interogt  to  the  inlMbitaiits  of  tho 
•OROniidiiig  oonntxy. 

Adjoming  the  west  aide  of  the  mansion  ii  the  imall  oon- 
lerratoiy  70  feet  long  and  U  Iride.  It  wee  aU  aglow  with 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  Azaleaa,  Dentziae,  and  a  eonntieM 
hoet  of  other  plaaia  which  luaally  flower  at  thie  period.  Turn- 
ing to  the  left  and  following  a  narrow  walk  we  oome  to  a  large 
eirenlar  baain  of  waiter  with  a  fountain  in  the  oentre.  The 
next  objeot  that  attraete  the  admiration  of  the  vieitor  is  the 
Bose  arbour  100  feet  long.  The  framework  is  made  of  strong 
iron  and  will  stand  the  wear  of  many  generations.  In  the 
summer  season  it  must  be  a  spot  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  for 
there  are  Bosea  of  every  shade  and  hue,  and  suoh  as  will  please 
all  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

This  arbour  leads  to  the  large  conservatory  (fig.  68),  which 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  features  of  Bingwood.    It 


forms  half  of  an  octagon,  and  is  220  feet  long.  The  centre 
is  also  octagonal,  surmounted  by  a  dome  supported  by  eight 
pillars  of  the  same  form,  and  is  of  great  external  beauty.  It 
18  entered  by  a  door  at  each  end  and  two  others  in  the  centre. 
Under  the  dome  is  a  large  fountain  of  elaborate  workmanship, 
and  surrounded  by  foliage  and  flowering  plants  a  scene  is  pro- 
duoed  of  a  pleasing  character.  At  each  end  there  is  a  stage 
filled  with  such  plants  in  bloom  as  Imantophyllum  miniatnm, 
Bupatoriums,  Heaths,  Prunusee,  Hyamnths,  and  other  spring- 
blooming  plants.  From  the  stages  to  the  large  fountain  is  a 
broad  border  6  feet  wide  planted  with  Camellias  and  other 
permanent  plants.  A  path  formed  of  Derbyshire  flagstones 
runs  all  round  the  conseryatory  3  feet  wide,  and  then  a  narrow 
border  for  climbers,  Ao.  In  the  centre  border  I  observed  some 
Oamellias  8  and  10  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  The 
bright  glossy  appearance  of  the  foliage  bore  testimony  to  their 


Fig.  68.— TOB  GONBSBTATOBY  AT  BIXaWOOD  HALL. 


robust  health,  as  also  did  the  magnificent  flowers  with  which 
fhe  plants  were  laden. 

I  inquired  of  Mr.  Prince,  the  head  gardener,  the  cause  of  his 
success  with  these  gigantic  Camellias,  when  he  informed  me 
that  the  only  stimulant  employed  was  occasional  doses  of  soot 
water.  Before  watering  the  borders  they  were  strewn  idl  over 
with  a  good  coating  of  soot,  which  is  wa^ied  down  to  the  roots 
with  the  water.  Among  the  Camellias  I  noticed  Queen  of 
England,  Imbricate,  Chandleri  elegans,  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  Prince  Albert,  and  Alba  plena.  In  vacant 
places  interspersed  with  the  Camellias  are  placed  in  pots 
sueh  plants  as  Myrtles,  Cytisuses,  Aloes,  Yuccas,  and  Imanto- 
phyllums. 

There  are  several  Fuchsias  planted  in  the  border  the  plants 
towering  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  which  considerably  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  Camellias  during  the  summer  season  when 
the  Fuchsias  are  bespangled  with  their  long  branches  of  pendant 
blooms.  The  narrow  border  is  planted  chiefly  with  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  which  gives  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  long 
nromenade.  At  intervals  of  8  feet  climbers  are  planted  in  the 
border,  and  trained  up  the  trellis,  and  suspended  from  the 
rafters  overhead.  These  comprise  Passifloraa,  Loniceras,  Cle- 
matiaes,  Etcidlonia  macrantha,  Fuchsias,  Tacsonias,  and  Mar6- 
ohal  Kiel  Bose. 

The  tsnaee  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  182  feetinlenoth. 
Many  former  flower  beds  have  been  turfed  down,  and  only  a 


few  beds  for  flowers  remain  A  fine  pair  of  Golden  Tews  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  fiower  garden  arrest  .be 
attention  of  the  visitor.  Passing  down  these  steps^we  come  to 
the  fiower  garden  proper.  I  saw  it  in  September  before  the 
autumn  rains  and  cold  nights  had  robbed  it  of  its  beauty;  and 
the  least  compliment  I  can  pay  to  Mr.  Prince  is,  that  the  effect 
produced  was  excellent. 

To  the  left  of  tiie  flower  garden  is  a  small  orchard  of  young 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  in  excellent  bearing  condition.  This  is 
separated  from  the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  thick  belt  of  shrubs, 
which  answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  dividing  screen  and 
affording  shelter  for  the  fruit  trees  from  the  easterly  winds. 
Below  this  orchard  is  a  small  kitchen  garden  used  expressly 
for  early  yegetaUes  and  salads.  On  turning  to  the  right  I 
noticed  anotiier  belt  of  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundary  on 
the  western  side  of  the  flower  garden.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
shrubbery  on  an  eleyated  site  is  a  large  standard  Pear  tree, 
Welbeck  Bergamot,  which  never  fails  to  bear  an  immense  crop 
of  fruit.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  the  importance  of  plant- 
ing on  ground  as  high  as  possible,  where  shelter  is  also  afforded 
by  other  trees  from  boisterous  winds. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  we  arrive  at  a  range  of  houses 
75  feet  long  in  three  compartments.  The  first  is  a  Peach 
house  with  the  trees  planted  in  the  front  and  trained  to  a 
trellis  under  the  glass,  the  kinds  being  Boyal  George  and  Bar- 
tington  Peaches,  and  Yiolette  BUltiye  Nectaxhie,    The  trees 
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ue  in  ezoellflnt  oonditioii,  bdiig  w«]l  faniflhed  with  yonng 
bearing  wood  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  leoond  house 
iM  a  late  vinery,  the  ViDea  oonsiithig  of  BUek  Alieante,  Lady 
Downe*«,  and  Groa  Goillanme.  On  the  19th  of  Febniary, 
when  I  was  there,  the  Grapea  were  as  fresh  and  plomp  as  if  it 
had  been  the  beginning  of  November.  The  ihhrd  honse  is  a 
late  vinery  with  the  fmit  all  gathered  'and  the  Yinea  pruned. 
The  Vines  in  this  house  are  prindpally  Bhusk  Hamburghs» 
Maseats,  and  one  of  Black  Alieante.  It  was  from  this  last- 
named  Vine  that  Mr.  Meredith  obtained  eves  in  the  first  in- 
stanee  to  stoek  the  vineries  at  Garston,  and  subsequently  other 
plaees  throughout  the  country. 

Leaving  tibis  range,  the  next  house  to  be  inspected  is  the 
exotic  fernery.  Here  there  is  much  to  interest,  but  approach- 
ing night  permitted  only  a  hasty  glance.  I  noticed  fine  speci- 
mens of  Gymnogrammas,  Dicksonias,  Asplenioms,  Adiantums, 
Blechnums,  Gleiohenias,  and  Lycopodiums  of  many  sorts. 
The  back  wall  is  covered  with  Lycopodium  denticulatum  and 
a  few  stray  Begonias  of  the  ornamental-foliage  section.  A 
large  piece  of  gidvanised  wire  netting  the  same  size  as  the  wall 
was  fastened  about  2  inches  from  the  latter.  Tlien  the  cavity 
between  the  netting  and  the  waU  was  filled  with  moss  and 
peat,  the  moss  being  kept  next  the  netting  to  keep  the  peat  in 
its  place.  The  Lycopodium  was  fresh  and  green,  and  tlie 
Begonias  dotted  here  and  there  had  a  beautiful  effect. 

In  the  frame  ground  are  several  ranges  of  pits  each  60  feet 
long,  used  for  Pines  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  plants  for  the  conservatory,  and  thousands  of 
bedding  plants.  In  addition  to  the  above  ranges  of  pits  there 
is  a  Peach  case  in  three  divisions,  the  first  division  being 
devoted  to  Oherries,  the  second  to  Victoria*  and  Ehuge  Nec- 
tarines, and  one  Walburton  Admirable  Peach,  and  the  thhrd 
being  occupied  with  one  gigantic  Boyal  George  Peach. 

In  another  enclosure  near  Mr.  Prince's  house  is  a  block  ol 
useful  span-roofed  houses  and  pits.  The  houses  are  uniform 
in  size,  45  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  The  first  is  partly 
filled  with  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  and  a  large  stock  of 
superior  plants  for  the  summer  flower  garden.  The  next  is  a 
plant  stove  containing  some  fine  specimen  Orotons,  such  as 
0.  angustifolium,  0.  hitermptum,  0.  irregulare,  C.  Weismanni, 
and  the  old  G.  variegatum ;  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Boezlii, 
Xylophylla  latifolia,  Stephanotxs  floribunda,  a  fine  plant  of 
Adiantum  farleyense,  large  Marantas,  BougainvUleas,  winter- 
blooming  Begonias,  and  Draonnas.  The  next  house  is  filled 
with  Pines,  some  of  them  just  pushmg  into  fruit,  and  others 
for  succession.  The  plants  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  are 
distinguished  for  tliick,  sturdy,  compact  foliage,  many  of  the 
leaves  not  being  more  than  2  feet  long.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  demonstrate  that  they  have  reoeived  skilful 
culture.  Several  ranges  of  pits  are  used  for  early  Potatoes, 
Asparagus,  Freueh  Beans,  Badishes,  and  Salads. 

We  now  cross  the  park  to  the  kitchen-garden  department 
There  is  a  range  of  seven  houses  built  on  a  hillside,  the  ground 
falling  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  10.  Each  house  is  S3  feet  long, 
16  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  They  are  half-span-roofed 
and  heated  by  hot  water.  Though  there  is  a  difference  of 
rather  more  than  8  feet  in  the  level  of  each  house,  the  ohreu- 
lation  of  the  water  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  first  is  a 
Peach  house  with  the  trees  planted  in  front  and  trained  to  trel- 
lises near  the  glass.  The  trees  are  in  robust  health,  and  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  second  house  is  a 
vinery  replanted  last  May  with  Vines  struck  from  eyes  by  Mr. 
Prince  in  February.  They  had  completely  filled  the  house 
with  wood  and  foliage  before  autumn,  and  are  now  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  third  house  is 
planted  with  Muscat  Vines,  now  pruned  and  ready  for  starting 
into  fresh  growth.  The  fourth  is  a  Peach  house.  The  fifth 
a  late  vinery.  The  sixth  also  a  vinery,  and  the  last  in  the 
range  is  an  orchard  house  devoted  to  Plums,  Pears,  and  Figs. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  in  pots  and  others  planted  out.  They 
had  produced  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  from  the  vigorous  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  and  the  numerous  fruit  spurs  and  buds 
they  gave  great  promise  for  the  future.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
I  observed  some  fine  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  and  a  few 
standard  Plums.  Mr.  Prinee  informed  me  that  he  saved  his 
crop  of  Pears  and  Apples  from  being  destroyed  by  the  frost  by 
tying  bunches  of  hay  among  the  bran^es.  There  are  sevend 
fine  beds  of  Strawberries,  and  judging  from  theb*  luxuriant 
appearance  Mr.  Prince  evidently  understands  their  cultivation. 
Among  Broccolis  Snow's  White  Winter  was  found  to  be  in- 
valuable. 

I  may;  add  that^lCr.  Prinoe,  the  gardener,  is  thoroughly 


praetieal  and  master  of  his  profssdon.  He  received  his  early 
training  at  Lord  Londesborough's  at  Grimston  Park ;  he  also 
served  at  Syon  House  under  Mr.  Smith,  now  of  Eew,  and  at 
Ohatsworth.  As  a  garden,  both  extensive  and  complete,  Bing- 
wood  is  espedally  noteworthy,  and  in  my  hurried  visit  I  have 
reluctantly  passed  over  many  features  of  interest  with  which 
the  place  abounds.  Mr.  Prince  is  about  to  leave  Bingwood, 
but  a  gardener  so  competent  is  not  likely  to  be  long  dis- 
engaged.—B. 

OELEBY  AND  ITS  OULTUBE. 

TsiT  this  is  a  very  favourite  vegetable  and  one  which  absorba 
a  considerable  share  of  the  gardener's  attention  is  evident 
from  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  vendors  to  "  select,"  *'  im- 
prove," and  offer  "new"  sorts  having  superior  elaims  to 
public  notice. 

Oelery  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  staple  garden 
crops — a  crop  for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  one  which 
must  have  a  high  system  of  culture  bestowed  on  it  to  bring  it 
to  perfection.  It  matters  not  how  small  a  garden  may  be, 
Oelery  must  be  there;  while  in  large  gardens  it  ia  grown 
almost  by  tiie  aere,  and  in  "  market  fields"  many  hundreds  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  its  culture. 

Further  than  merely  growing  Oelery  for  plain  table  use  a 
healthy  rivahy  ia  manifested  in  perfecting  heads  of  the  most 
attractive  appearance  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  as  feats  of 
skill  sustaining  the  cultural  reputation  of  the  grower.  In 
some  districts— notaUy  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester—the culture  of  Oelery  is  almost  a  speciality,  and  the 
cultural  ability  of  many  amateur  gardeners  is  measured  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  at  the  "  Oelery  show." 
These  exhibitions  whioh  are  common  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  manufacturing  towns  are  remarkable  for  the  gigantic  and 
othenrise  well-flnished  "sticks"  which  the  growers  produce. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  heads  of  Oelery  exhibited  upwards  of 
4  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from  10  to  12  lbs. 

As  an  exercise  in  kitchen  gardening  and  as  a  healthy  mode 
of  recreation  of  artisans  and  aspiring  gardeners,  high- class — 
that  is,  gigantic— Oelery  culture  is  not  only  permissible  bot 
recommendable.  It  calls  into  action  good  and  useful  qualities 
which  are  seldom  brought  out  until  a  man  is  **  put  on  his 
metal."  Huge  and  perfect  heads  of  Oelery  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  rich  and  highly  prepared  soil,  assiduous  and  unre- 
mitting attention,  and  hard  work.  These  are  qualities  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  gardener;  and  if  by 
an  attempt  to  grow  in  a  *'  fan^  "  manner  this  or  any  other 
vegetable  these  qualitiss  can  become  fixed  as  a  part  of  a  man's 
nature,  the  lesson  will  prove  simply  invaluable  in  after-life. 
Odery-growing  is  first-rate  educational  work ;  for  if  a  man 
can  win  a  copper  kettle  at  a  great  Oelery  show  he  is  not  likely 
to  fail  in  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetables.  The  hardest 
race  I  ever  ran  and  the  toughest  prize  I  ever  won  was  in  a 
Oelery  race  near  a  large  town,  when  I  was  **  first  with  Wiiite 
and  second  with  Bed."  I  fought  then  for  my  craft  and  not  for 
the  prize  as  such,  for  the  gardeners  of  the  district,  it  was  con- 
fldentty  predicted,  would  be  **  nowhere,"  while  I  was  resolved 
if  possible  that  they  should  be  "somewhere."  I  had  not 
taken  lessons  from  my  most  worthy  teacher  without  being 
imnressed  with  a  feeling  to  honour  my  calling,  and  so  fto  as 
it  lav  in*  my  power  to  make  it  rsspeeted  and  not  despised. 
Shall  I  state  how  I  won  that  coveted  prize  r 

First  as  to  soil.  I  knew  that  it  must  not  only  be  rich  but 
rich  in  that  element  that  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  crop. 
What  that  element  is  and  where  I  was  to  obtain  it  was  not 
very  clear  to  me,  so  I  went  to  work  in  a  very  primitive  fashion 
in  working  out  a  problem  of  chemistry.  I  wished  to  place  in 
the  ground  not  only  food  for  plants  but  food  for  Oelery. 
What  that  food  should  consist  of  I  took  as  guidance  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop,  and  resolved  that  what  it  had  took  out  of 
the  soil  I  would  endeavour  to  restore.  I  simply  tbnefore 
saved  all  my  Oelery  trimmings  and  made  them  the  basis  of 
my  rot  heap  and  future  store.  The  trimmings  were  treasured, 
and  as  they  decayed  they  were  covered  with  soil— a  layer  of 
trimmings  and  a  layer  of  soil.  The  mixture  was  further  satu- 
rated with  the  strong  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  and  so  the 
compost  was  formed  which  won  the  prize.  I  have  never  grown 
such  Oelery  since  as  by  that  mixture,  and  hence  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  rich  in  Oelery  food. 

Next  as  to  sorts  and  preparing  the  plants.  The  Bed  was 
Manchester  Bed  and  the  mite  Goodwm's  White.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  plants  I  knew  to  be  an  important  matter,  and  that 
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th«  usual  mode  of.flowisg  the  seed  thiekly  in  seed  pans,  like 
raising  so  many  Iiobelias,  would  never  do.  I  therefore  made 
a  hotbed  of  manure  and  leayes,  knocked  a  frame  together  of 
four  boards  to  support  the  lights,  oovered  the  bed  with  6  inches 
of  rich  light  soil,  and  on  this  bed  I  sowed  the  seeds  thinly — 
that  is,  that  the  number  of  seeds  which  are  usually  distributed 
over  the  surfaoe  of  a  pan  a  foot  in  diameter  were  scattered 
over  a  surfaoe  of  ten  times  that  area.  The  seedlings  came  up 
an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  with  the  gentle  heat  below  and 
the  gentler  heat  aboye,  and  with  light  and  air  surrounding 
each  ]^ant,  th^  were  extraordinarUy  robust.  I  knew  that 
when  my  seed  wae  sown  in  March  that  at  least  one  of  my 
competitors  had  plants  in  pans  ready  for  pricking  out,  but  I 
was  not  disconcerted.  I  knew  his  plants  must  receive  checks 
by  being  twice  transplanted,  whereas  mine  were  sufficiently 
thin  to  grow  unchecksd  during  the  time  that  his  were  **  re- 
covering "  from  removals. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  a  portion  of  the  plants  were 
transplanted  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and- in  June  they  were  planted  in  the  trenches.  Others  were 
left  thinly  on  the  seed  bed,  and  were  removed  from  thence  to 
the  trenehee  without  any  intermediate  transplMiting.  There 
was  no  difierence  in  the  size  of  these  plants  when  th^  were 
planted,  neither  in  the  size  or  quality  of  the  Oelezy  when  it 
was  ready  for  use.  It  was  not  only  superior  to  my  neighbour- 
ing competitor  who  sowed  his  seed  in  pans  in  February  and 
grew-on  his  seedlings  like  so  many  tender  flowers,  but  it  was 
superior  to  my  own  <*  early  row,*'  the^eed  of  which  I  had 
sown  under  glass  ooenpying  much  predons  room  in  gxowing-on 
my  young  plants. 

There  is  no  better  mode  of  raising  Oelery  plants  for  any 
purpose  than  by  sowing  the  seed  very  thinly  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, so  thinly  that  the  seedlings  should  not  be  dloeer  to  each 
other  than  2  inches ;  then  do  they  come  strongly,  grow  sturdily, 
and  only  one  .cheek  is  necessitated  by  transplanting.  The  hot- 
bed on  which  the  plants  are  raised  comes  in  useful  for  ridge 
Cucumbers,  and  if  a  few  seeds  of  these  are  sown  in  the  bed  as 
soon  as  the  Oelery  is  removed.  Cucumbers  or,  what  are  per- 
haps more  useful.  Gherkins  for  pickling,  will  be  freely  produced 
in  September.  If  also  a  few  lumps  of  Mushroom  spawn  are 
sprinkled  over  the  bed  before  placing  on  it  the  soil  for  raising 
the  Oelery,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  crop  of  Gherkins 
in  September  will  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  in 
October  and  November.  Thus  what  at  the  first  glance  may  be 
considered  an  extravagant  provision — a  8-feet-high  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  manure  for  raising  Celery  plants— is  not  extravagant 
at  aU,  but  is  really  an  economical  mode  of  growing  three  crops, 
any  one  of  which  is  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  preparation. 

The  trenches  in  which  my  prize  Celery  was  grown  were 
18  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and  made  rich  with  the  com- 
post above  mentioned.  The  plants  were  regularly  watered,  and 
when  established— not  before— 4i  slight  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  given  onee  a- week,  and  washed  into  the  soil.  As  the 
plants  attained  strength  soot  and  guano  water  was  applied 
freely ;  indeed  the  soil  was  continually  moist,  and  as  the  roots 
protruded  through  the  surfaoe  they  were  covered  with  manure. 

The  plants  were  tied-up  as  they  advanced  in  growth,  and 
each  was  enveloped  with  brown  paper.  Celery  collars  were  not 
then  invented.  The  paper  was  applied  in  several  folds,  and  six 
weeks  before  the  show  the  earth  was  applied.  The  result  was 
the  largest,  cleanest,  and  most  solid  Cdezy  I  ever  produced, 
and  the  labour  was  not  begrudged  when  the  prize  was  won. 

Tet  I  must  rule  that  that  mode  of  growing  Oelery  for  a 
gentieman's  table  is  a  wasteful  mode — a  waste  of  manure, 
ground,  time,  and  labour.  Before  '*  sticks ''  of  that  character 
can  be  presented  in  the  dining-room  four-fifths  of  them  must 
be  trimmed  away  and  be  sent  to  the  rubbish-heap.  My  table 
Oelery  is  produced  at  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  lees  cost,  and 
the  quality  is  unimpeachable.  My  paper  is,  however,  too 
lengthy  for  further  details,  and  I  will  only  say  that  the  kinds 
I  find  meet  satisfactcny  for  everyday  use,  and  not  for  exhibi- 
tion, are  Turner's  Incomparable  White  and  Hood's  Dwarf 
Bed.  Sorts  larger  than  these,  and  altogether  good,  are :  Beds, 
Ivery's  Nonsuch  and  Leicester  Beds;  Whites,  Veitch's  Solid 
White  and  Dixon's  Mammoth.  These  are  suitable  for  home 
use  and  exhibition.  When  large  heads  are  especially  coveted 
I  recommend  as  Beds  Wright's  Grove  Bed  and  Manchester  Bed, 
and  as  Whites  Wright's  Grove  White  and  Goodwin's  White. 

For  any  purpose  I  advise  that  the  seed  be  sown  very  thinly 
on  a  slight  hotbed.  If  ibis  eaimot  be  had  then  make  a  seed 
bed  6  inches  deep  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  in 
a  very  sheltered  place,  sowing  the  seed  thinly  at  the  present 


time,  and  protect  with  glass.  This  is  much  preferable  to  sowing 
thickly  in  pots  and  raising  quickly  in  heat,  which  is  produc- 
tive, unless  special  care  is  exercised,  of  a  large  per-centage  of 
*'  bolted  "  plants.  I  will  return  to  the  subject  of  Celery  culture 
on  a  future  occasion.— B.  Fish's  Pupil. 


PBUIT-TREE  COPINGS,  &c.— No.  8. 

I  FIND  that  though  copings  are  a  great  assistance  in  early 
summer  to  keep  insect  life  in  abatement  by  acoelMrating  the 
quick  growth  of  young  wood,  yet  after  a  certain  time  (according 
to  season)  it  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  by  the  condition  of 
the  trees  that  the  copings  must  be  eonsiderod  a  great  disad- 
vantage if  they  are  fixtures.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be  the  case 
in  cold-lying  situations  ^  I  should  not  have  found  it  so  at 
Maesgwynne  in  Carmarthenshire,  still  in  four  situations  out  of 
six  portable  copings  will  be  found  the  best.  It  is  possible— nay, 
probable,  that  in  one  season  in  a  half  dozen  we  may  find  it  of 
advantage  it  the  coping  were  to  remain  on  all  the  year.  This 
brings  to  my  mind  that  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  a  sliding  coping,  so  that  by  a  mere  pull  we  can  have  it 
down  or  up  as  required. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  subject.  I  find  after 
the  foliage  has  grown  to  its  full  size  or  nearly  so,  and  fruit  is 
"  out  of  danger,"  that  dry  winds  and  a  powerful  sun  are  drawing 
from  the  supplying  sources  of  the  tree.  There  is  a  s€ream  that 
cannot  be  well  met.  Insects  are  now  busy  setting  to  work, 
and  the  glass  coping  that  in  spring  fostered  a  rapid  growth  to 
the  deterioration  of  insects  is  now  doing  the  reverse.  Bed 
spider  takes  possession  of  the  tree.  Those  invigorating  dews, 
that  passing  shower^at  once  life  to  the  tree  and  death  to  the 
insects— are  kept  from  their  life-giving  mission  —  by  what  ? 
The  coping.  Can  we  draw  a  comparison  between  glass  coping 
and  glass  houses  ?  Beally  there  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween them.  Why  ?  The  glass  house  keeps  off  dews  and 
showers  I  admit;  but  we  can  moisten  the  beds, walks,  <fec., 
in  a  house,  and  the  wind  has  little  or  no  effect  in  carrying  it 
away.  Not  so  the  borders  under  coping.  Moreover  in  syring- 
ing the  trees  in  a  house  we  find  the  moisture  to  remain  for  a 
considerable  time.  Not  so  on  the  trees  under  coping.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  see  the  good  of  having  the  coping  on  all  the  summer. 

My  experience  last  summer  somewhat  differs  from  the 
opLoion  tnat  glass  is  a  non-conductor.  Trees  under  glass 
coping  here  require  a  far  greater  supply  of  water  than  Uiose 
without  copiug ;  still  worse,  I  found  red  spider  more  trouble- 
some than  the  year  before,  though  one  was  an  extra  dry,  the 
other  an  uncommonly  wet  year.  Judging  from  this,  one  is 
brought  to  think  that  glass  coping  must  extract  moisture  both 
from  the  foliage  and  of  course  from  the  soil.  If  I  am  right, 
this  i^ain  points  to  portable  coping  as  the  proper  thing.  Oive 
a  coping  of,  say,  2  feet  6  inches  wide  over  trees  growing  in  a 
dry  situation,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  a  short  life  for  them  if 
th^  are  not  very  carefully  treated. 

There  is  another  most  disastrous  practice  if  not  avoided 
which  is  likely  to  bring  coping  into  disrepute— namely,  by  not 
allowing  space  for  ventilation  at  the  apex.  It  is  astonishing 
the  power  of  heat  that  accumulates  under  a  2-fe6t-6-inch  glass 
cophig  under  a  bright  sun,  and  if.it  has  no  escape  will  do 
irreparable  damage  by  roasting  the  foliage  and  wood  and  in- 
creasing red  spider.  I  find  even  with  an  aperture  of  IJ-inch 
with  a  fixed  coping  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  down  red  spider 
for  a  foot  or  so  on  the  top  of  the  trees.  I  would  not  have  less 
than  3-iach  ventilators  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  question 
will  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  rain  if  we 
give  this  ventilation  ?  I  presume  that  most,  if  not  all,  walls 
have  a  stone  coping  of  from  8  to  4  inches  at  least.  Under  this, 
then,  is  the  place  for  the  glass  to  be  placed,  leaving  the  space 
required  for  ventilation.  The  dropping  of  water  from  off  the 
stone  coping  must  be  carried  away  by  its  overlapping  the  glass 
for  an  inch  or  two. 

We  now  want  to  proride  against  driving  rains,  wind,  and 
frost.  A  per&ct  glass  coping  is  yet  desirable.  At  times  we  want 
all  snug  and  dose,  at  other  times  a  good  proportion  of  air 
playing  on  aU  parts  of  the  tree  is  indispensable.  I  find  the 
most  eco&omieal  and  effectual  way  of  placing  the  screen  is  by 
having  a  row  of  galvanised  hooks  screwed  in  the  front  of  the 
coping  at,  say,  8  feet  apart.  I  like  good  tiffany  for  the  screen ; 
it  seems  to  keep  out  frost  well,  and  is  less  cumbersome  than 
many  articles,  and  is  soon  dried  alter  a  wet  night.  I  have  it 
made  up  in  long  lengths  and  bound  with  strong  wide  tape  to 
which  is  sewn  brass  or  galvanised  rings  on  one  side  to  corre- 
spond with  hooks  in  front  of  the  coping.    The  other  side  of 
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the  ioreen  we  Bew  on  good  atroog  oorcU  jnat  loog  enongh  to 
tie  to  ft  rail  plaeed  within  an  inoh  or  two  of  the  ground.  A 
man  ean  plaoe  this  screen  or  remove  it  in  a  very  short  time 
with  a  rod  similar  to  those  used  l^  a  shopman  to  plaoe  his 
shading  oyer  the  window.  When  this  sersen  is  once  np  and 
tied  at  the  bottom  nothing  will  moye  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
walk  along  inside  when  very  boisteroos  without,  and  find  how 
snug  all  is.  Ton  ean  watoh  the  nnfolding  of  the  flowers 
and  swelling  of  the  froit.  One  can  disbud  sooner,  and  tend 
to  the  many  other  little  matters,  not  leaving  out  the  attention 
to  hardening-off  bedding  stuff  or  earthing-np  the  few  early 
Potatoes  growing  under  the  waU,  all  without  exposing  oneself 
to  the  outside  wind,  rain,  A^,  I  find  a  narrow  batten  of  wood 
a  handy  means  of  stop|dng-up  the  ventilating  openings  when 
required.  If  just  a  little  tight  it  ean  be  driven  in  easily,  and 
removed  quiekly  whan  not  wanted.— Jobk  Tatlob,  Hardwicke 
Orange,  

KILLING  BED  SPIDER. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  eradicating  this  pest,  and  one 
which  I  have  successfully  practised  for  many  years,  is  by  ereat- 
ing  fumes  of  sulphur  with  the  aid  of  heated  furnace  shovels. 
If  the  operation  is  performed  with  due  care  every  spider  will  be 
killed,  and  not  a  leaf  of  either  Vines  or  Cucumbers  will  be 
injured.  If,  however,  the  work  is  loosely  or  carelessly  done 
injury  will  inevitaBly  be  committed.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
real  danger,  for  a  safety  valre  is  always  present,  which  if 
regarded  will  lead  to  satisfaetoiy  results.  Uy  mode  is  as 
follows  :— 

On  the  evening  of  a  still  day,  and  after  the  house  containing 
the  spider  has  been  closed,  I  secure  the  aid  of  two  assistants. 
One  heats  a  shovel  at  the  fiie,  and  runs  with  it  to  the  door  of 
the  vinery.  Here  is  placed  a  careful  man  with  a  pot  of 
sulphur,  which  he  sprinkles  very  slightly  on  the  shovd,  and 
the  sulphur  at  first  bums  with  a  flame.  That  is  the  danger 
signal.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  shovel  cools  and  the 
sulphur  smoulders,  showing  no  incandescence  whatever— that 
is  the  safety  valve.  At  that  stage  he  hands  it  to  me  inside  the 
house,  and  I  sprinkle  it  freely,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  an 
fumes  are  emitted.  In  the  meantime  other  shovels  are  being 
prepared  outside.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  have  a  light  Uue 
atmosphere,  and  as  soofi  as  my  eyes  oommenee  smarting  I 
leave  the  house. 

In  the  morning  I  have  invariably  found  every  red  spider 
dead,  and  every  leaf  alive  and  uninjured.  The  slightest  in- 
candescence of  the  sulphur  inside  the  house  will  cause  injury 
to  the  foUage,  but  I  have  never  found  the  slightest  harm 
result  if  the  precautions  named  have  been  duly  carried  out. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  none  need  err,  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
when  the  sulphur  does  not  show  a  flame  outside,  and  as  easy 
to  know  when  one's  eyes  smart  inside  the  house.  I  have 
practised  the  plan  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  always  with 
the  same  result  of  killing  the  spider  and  not  injuring  the 
foliage  of  Vines,  Cucumbers,  or  Melons.— G.  W.  T. 

[We  insert  this  letter,  knowing  the  writer  to  be  an  able  and 
experienced  gardener ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  urge  that  great 
care  is  needful  in  carrying  out  the  plan  which  he  details,  and 
on  no  account  should  it  be  attempted  by  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men. — Eds.] 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  akd  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

Gbexnhousx  akd  Fbaubb.— The  first-named  structure  will 
now  be  gay  with  many  plants  in  flower,  and  as  Ihey  come  in  let 
them  have  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  goardmg,  however. 
against  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  what  I  mean  is  that 
after  a  nlant  has  been  forced,  even  if  is  only  moderately,  the 
cbancn  from  heat  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  will  frequently  cause 
the  fSant  to  flag,  and  the  result  is  tiliat  many  of  the  undeveloped 
flowers  do  not  expand  at  all,  so  that  the  fickle  weather  of  Maxoh 
must  be  watched  and  air  given  accordinglv. 

There  is  as  much  or  more  skill  in  completing  the  growth  of  a 
plant  after  it  has  flowered  than  there  is  in  orinflmg  it  mto  flower. 
I  allude  to  such  plants  as  Asaleas,  Camellias,  Deutaias»  Heaths, 
and  such  other  plants  as  an  amateur  grows  in  a  general  way. 
Some,  such  as  the  above,  make  their  nowth  alter  flowering,  and 
therefore  when  out  of  bloom  must  have  a  genial  atmosphere 
afforded  them  to  complete  that  growth  so  neoessary  to  the  next 
year's  flowering ;  while  others  which  are  herbaceous,  such  as 
Ibielytras,  Eichardias,  Solomon's  SeaL  and  Lily  of  the  VaUey, 
and  many  more  plants  which  make  their  growth  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  musChave  just  as  much  care  taken  of  them  as  the 
first  named,  and  not  be  thrown  asides  as  is  frequently  the 
to  take  care  of  IhemselveB.    Unless  the  bulb 


and  treatment  to  grow  and  mature  itself  it  will  not  flower  suc- 
cessfully next  year.  Bo  far  it  has  been  too  eold  to  do  without 
a  UtUe  fire  heat  at  night,  therefore  the  sort  of  plants  I  mention 
must  be  kept  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  be  syringed 
occasionally;  but  when  fine  warm  weather  sets  in  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  pits  or  frames,  and  kept  growing  by 
husbanding  the  sun  heat  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  matter  of  bedding  plants  they  may  be  safely  trusted  in 
glass  frames  now— that  is.  If  they  are  kept  close  until  better 
weather  sets  in.  When  watering  is  done  let  it  be  inthe  morn- 
ings of  fine  days  if  possible,  so  Qiat  the  plants  may  dry  them- 
selves before  the  evening.  , 

Prepare  a  temporary  place  for  the  Calceolarias  and  other  similar 
plants  that  have  been  stored  in  frames ;  meanwhile,  if  they  are 
making  too  much  growth,  take  the  tops  off,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  iriil  break  agam  into  growth,  when  they  can  be  planted  out 
in  the  place  above  mentioned,  and  kept  protected  lor  a  time  by 
day  and  night,  afterwards  be  exposed  if  the  weather  proves 
warm  and  fme. 

Propagate  at  every  opportunity  all  classes  of  bedding  plants, 
espeofally  those  of  small  or  dwarf  jerowth,  such  as  Altemantheras 
and  other  slow-growing  plants.  These,  after  rooting,  should  be 
grown  in  heat ;  and  even  the  old  plants,  in  order  to  produce 
euttings,  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  Ouoamber  frame;  but 
they  ouffht  to  grow  rapidly  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  cut- 
ti^,  wnich  will  root  in  a  few  days. 

EzTGHXH  Gabdxh.— Some  important  crops  must  be  prepared 
for  now.  Successive  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  most  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  preceding  crops  are  above  ground,  and 
these  also  must  be  psatected  by  ridges  of  earth  and  a  few  twigs 
placed  at  the  windward  side  of  the  rows.  Peas  cannot  be  had 
m  use  too  eariy,  and  the  crop  may  be  accelerated  a  week  by  a 
little  assistance  in  the  way  of  protection  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  growth.  Spinach  may  also  ne  sown  between  the  rows  of 
Pees;  or,  if  the  ground  is  soscoe,  even  between  the  rows  of 

2Baspberries.  It  is  a  healthy  useful  vegetable,  ooming  into  use 
uiokly  after  being  sown,  and  should  be  more  trequently  seen 
1  amateurs'  gardens.  A  pinch  of  Snow's  Winter  White  Brooooli 
should  be  sown  at  once ;  It  is  indispensable  in  evmr  garden. 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Cottagers'  Kale,  and  Savoys  are  eqnalj^  service- 
able, and  seed  shoold  be  sown  without  delay.  The  sowing  of 
later  crops  of  BroccoU  may  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two.  Sow- 
ings should  also  be  made  of  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Badiahes, 
not  forgetting  also  a  row  of  Parsley.  Potatoes  should  also  be 
planted  except  in  cold  and  heavy  soils.  The  sets  should  be 
oarefully  prepared,  and  be  assisted  to  make  a  stout  sturdy  growth 
before  being  placed  in  the  ground.  In  light  soils  and  dry  ritoar 
tions  plant  early  and  deeply;  but  in  soils  of  an  opposite  ohanoter 
it  is  preferable  to  prepare  the  sets  and  aid  t&m  to  make  a 
healthy  growth  above  ground,  and  then  plant  rather  shaUow 
early  in  April.  That  applies  to  clayey  ground  and  cold  districts. 
A  little  Celery  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  in  pots 
of  light  soil.  Do  not  sow  any  seeds  unless  the  soil  is  in  alree 
workable  state. 

Fbuit  Gabdbn.— The  blossom  buds  are  prominent  and  the 
•weather  inclement.  Fruit  trees  on  waUs  must  be  protected,  or 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  crop  of  fmit  being  lost.  Sacking, 
sheeting,  netting,  straw  screens,  evergreens,  will  all  be  useful 
aids  in  raoducing  fruit  if  appUed  and  also  removed  at  the  proper 
time.  The  protecting  of  fruit  blossoms  is  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  means  for  fmit-growing  are  incomplete  unless 
proteotizig  material  is  provided  to  shelter  the  trees  against  the 
piercing  winds  and  nqpping  frosts  of  spring.  Ifany  trees  of 
Apples  and  Pears  produce  terminal  fruit  buds  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  These  must  be  picked  off  at  once,  in  .order 
that  a  wood  bud  may  be  induced  to  break  and  oontinue  the 
extension  of  the  tree.  Many  younff  trees  are  greatty  iniuted, 
if  not  ruined,  by  neglect  in  promptly  removing  temOnal  fruit 
buds.^THOXAS  Baconn. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  WORE  FOR 
THB  PRESENT  WEEE. 

XABDT  VBUn  aiB3»S. 

If  the  naUlng  of  trees  is  not  finished  it  ought  to  be  done  with- 
out deh^f .  The  Apdoots  are  in  flower  on  south  and  east  walla, 
and  the  protecting  material  ought  to  be  fixed  and  ready  to  place 
over  the  trees  in  an  emergency.  Anything  sufflciently  thick  in 
texture  will  answer  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  it  is  cheapest 
in  the  end  to  obtain  a  good  article.  There  U  a  cheap  shading 
in  the  market  made  from  jute,  or  a  mixture  of  jute  and  flax. 
We  have  some  shading  now  vrldoh  is  likely  to  last  made  entirely 
from  flax.  It  coats  6a.  a  yard,  and  will  be  cheaper  in  the  ena 
than  the  mixture  of  Jute  and  flax  that  could  be  bought  86  par 
cent,  cheaper.  There  is  one  thing  lAieh  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  the  best  matcKialls  made  generally  but  a  yard 
wide,  whereas  if  it  could  be  bought  as  wide  as  the  wall  is  hi|^ 
the  expense  of  sewing  would  be  avoided.  Whether  the  wall  la 
itly  the  case,  covered  with  protecting  material  or  not,  at  aU  events  there  ought 
proper  time  I  to  be  a  projecting  moveable  coping  which  should  extend  about 
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a  foot  ont  from  the  wall.  Itmaybeof  wood^abileyOrglMs;  ttia 
fozmer  is  eadeBt  nuuuiged. 

Many  gardenezB  are  obliged  to  crop  their  Irait-txee  bardem 
doM  to  the  walL  We  have  seen  GaoUflower  plants  so  reared, 
and  Tarioos  small  salads  for  early  use ;  and  spring  flowers, 
especially  Violets  of  sorts,  are  broaght  in  Tory  early  in  snoh  a 
position.  It  wonld  be  mnoh  better  if  the  spaoe  at  least  8  feet 
from  the  walls  oonld  be  free  from  orops,  so  tuit  so  mnoh  of  the 
ground  oonld  be  oovered  with  deoayed  msnore. 

Where  the  walls  are  mnoh  exposed  to  gales  of  wind  the  placing 
of  eyergreen  branohes  amongst  the  trees  as  a  shelter  may  be  a 
very  donbtfol  advantage.  Some  growers,  especially  the  amatenr 
dass,  are  very  fond  of  digging  amongst  the  roots  of  their  trees. 
If  the  tree  does  not  bear  they  say,  "  Let  ns  dig  about  it  and  dang 
it."  Very  often  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  ground  alone,  imd 
for  stone  fruits  especially.  Should  the  soU  be  nnn  the  mulching 
of  manure  will  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  will  also  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  cracking. 

The  ground  is  very  wet  yet,  and  the  Strawberry  bed  required 
weeding.  A  man  went  over  the  ground  first  and  picked  out  all 
but  the  very  smallest  weeds,  and  on  a  drying  day  last  week  the 
Dutoh  hoe  was  run  through  between  the  rows.  All  ground 
under  fruit  trees  will  be  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe  when  the 
ground  is  dry.  Keepins  the  hoe  at  work  early  in  the  season  is 
very  advantageous  to  aU  the  trees  that  are  not  mulched. 

OBCHABD  H0U8I. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  now  expanding  their  blossom 
buds  on  the  trees  in  pots.  The  weather  confinues  cold,  but 
there  has  been  sufficient  sunshine  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  house  by  day,  and  the  high  winds  ara  an  advantage  to  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  When  the  weather  is  dull  and  dose  it  is 
necessary  to  gently  shake  the  trees  daily  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
The  trees  require  water  only  about  once  a-week  as  yet  at  the 
roots,  and  it  is  well  to  be  eareful  not  to  spill  any  of  it  about  the 
paths  or  borders  of  the  house.  Pear  and  Plum  trees  have  been 
brought  in  from  out  of  doors.  The  blossoms  of  the  Pear  trees 
were  considerably  advanced. 


There  is  nothing  particular  to  note  in  this  department  In 
the  early  houses  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  ^e  fruit  seems 
to  have  set  very  well.  The  Vines  had  been  allowed  to  grow-on 
unchecked  unnl  a  few  days  before  the  flowering  period,  when 
all  the  laterals  were  stopped,  and  until  all  the  ounohes  had 
flowered  there  was  no  more  stopping  or  tying ;  either  to  bend 
down  a  lateral  or  stop  its  growth  checks  it  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  IS  very  undeurable  when  the  fruit  is  setting.  Some 
Grape-growers  recommend  the  temperature  to  be  a  little  lower 
at  the  time  of  flowering.  Our  houses  are  kept  about  6°  higher, 
and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  aided  by  merely  shaking  the 
bunches  gently.  No  doubt  the  high  winds  have  been  of  some 
service  in  distributing  the  pollen.  We  have  had  continued 
gales  from  the  west  for  the  last  ten  days. 

When  all  the  fruit  was  set  the  borders  had  a  good  watering 
with  manure  water.  The  inside  borders  of  the  late  vineries 
have  also  had  a  sood  watering  with  manure  water.  The  Vines 
are  breaking  freely,  and  the  houses  are  now  kept  dose. 

The  more  expcffienoe  we  have  with  kee^ng  late  Qiapes  so 
much  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  Importance  of  ripening 
ttiem  early.  Late-ripened  Grapes  are  not  suffidently  firm  in 
the  flesh  to  keep  well  until  liarch  or  ApriL 

Weintend  to  inarch  some  of  the  Vines  in  the  hite  houses  this 
season,  and  preparation  is  made  for  it  The  most  complete 
imion  is  made  by  uniting  green  wood  to  green.  We  allow  the 
uoote  to  grow  about  4  feet»  then  take  a  sUoe  of  each  about 
8  inches  in  length,  with  a  sharp  knife  cutting  clean  and  to  the 
mtre  of  the  growths,  bring  them  together,  and  tie  firmly  with 
soft  matting.  The  growth  on  the  stock  should  be  pinched-baok 
to  a  leaf  above  the  union,  and  the  new  Vine  will  make  a  fine 
betting  dioot  the  first  season  if  it  is  allowed  space  to  devdope 

Those  who  grow  Vines  in  greenhouses  or  oomervatories  labour 
Vider  disadvantageous  droumstances,  not  only  when  the  Vines 
face  starting,  but  all  through  the  season.  Before  the  Vines  start 
m  spring  it  is  necessary  to  shade  the  houne  for  Oamellias  and 
other  fiowering  plants,  and  in  the  summer  it  is  necessary  to 
shade  the  house  and  air  it  more  than  the  Vines  like.  If  New 
Holland  and  Gape  haidwooded  plants  oan  be  removed  out  of 
the  house  from  the  end  of  Hay  Oamdlias  and  some  other 
pUmts  require  the  same  treatment  as  Vines— namely,  a  dose 
and  warm  temperature  with  syringing  twice  daily,  u  a  supply 
of  flowering  plants  has  to  be  kept  up  In  the  greaahouse  dwnng 
■ummer  it  is  much  better  not  to  grow  Vines. 

PLANT  8T0VS  AHD  OBOHID  HOUSES. 

Some  of  our  plants  still  require  repotting,  and  they  will  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  posdble.    If  plants  are  in  a  hedthy 


ud  the  pots  pretty  wefl  fiUed  with  roots,  a  Uberd  shift  may  be 
fllven  to  them.  Others  may  be  unhealthy  from  the  compost 
becoming  sour;  it  will  therdore  be  quite  as  necessary  to  repot 
them,  removing  the  sour  compost  ana  repotting  in  smaller  pots. 
Nearly  all  the  stove  plants  axe  now  growing  fredy,  and  a  higher 


temperature  is  necessary— not  less  than  66^  at  night  with  an 
increase  of  from  &*  by  16^  by  day.  If  the  weather  is  dull  it  is 
not  wdl  to  try  to  maintdn  a  high  temperature  from  artifloid 
heat,  but  in  bright  sunshine,  even  with  a  shading  on,  80°  may 
be  reached;  and  if  the  house  is  dosed  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  with  this  temperature  much  less  artifidd  heat 
will  be  required. 

Ixoras  are  breakhig  fredy,  and  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  to  be  fredy  syringed.  The  climbing 
plants  are  now  starting  into  erowth.  Our  object  is  to  keep  them 
free  from  insect  pests,  especially  mealy  bug.  If  this  pest  is  in 
the  house  it  will  find  its  way  on  to  I>ipladenias,  Stephanotis, 
Oissus  discolor,  and  Hoya  carnosa.  The  young  growins  of  the 
d>ove  twine  tightiy  round  the  wires,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  do  tnis,  as  the  plants  cannot  be  loosened  down  with- 
out cutting  all  such  growths  off. 

Aohimenes  and  G^xinias  are  much  admired  by  some,  but  wa^ 
had  not  suffident  accommodation  for  them  and  had  tovdiscon- 
tinue  their  culture.  To  grow  them  wdl  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  podtion  near  the  glass,  and  Aohimenes  are  the  better  of  a 
littie  bottom  heat  The  pots  containing  the  tubers  should  now 
be  watered,  and  when  growth  has  commenced  they  should  be 
repotted.  The  plants  do  well  in  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat 
with  a  littie  sand  and  deoayed  manure  added,  draining  the  pots 
welL  No  plant  will  continue  in  hedth  if  the  pots  are  not  well 
drained  and  the  drainage  kept  free  from  loose  soil.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  superfiuous  water  should  find  egress  freely  and  at 
once.  I 

All  free-growing  stove  plants  require  plenty  of  water,  but  it 
must  not  be  applied  when  the  plants  do  not  require  it.  There 
is  a  much  doser  connection  between  the  vegetable  and  animd 
kingdoms  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  If  any  members  of 
either  are  gorged  with  food  when  it  is  not  required  they  will  not 
remain  long  m  hedth.  An  animd  will  not  drink  muess  it  is 
thirsty  (some  human  bdnss  have  not  so  much  sense),  and  a  pot 
plant  will  suffer  if  it  is  frequentiy  watered  before  the  soil  is 
suffioientiy  exhausted  of  moisture.  Another  point  of  resem- 
blance is  in  the  fact  that  deanliness  and  fresh  air  is  quite  as 
necessary  .for  one  as  the  other.  One  U  often  asked  by  the  inex- 
perienced, "  How  often  must  I  water  my  plants  ?"  Now  this 
all  depends  on  circumstances— whether  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  dry  or  moist,  and  whether  the  pots  are  full  of  active 
roots.  Every  cultivator  must  learn  from  experience.  If  cuttings 
are  not  yet  put  in  of  the  usud  soffewooded  stove  plants  for 
flowering  in  autumn,  this  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

Many  of  the  Orchids  have  been  repotted,  and  others  have  been 
placed  in  fresh  baskets  or  on  blocks.  Some  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  shift  out  of  their  pots  or  baskets ;  these  have  been 
surfaced  with  fresh  compost.  This  is  a  good  time  to  shift  the 
large  genus  of  Dendrobium.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as 
there  are  signs  of  growth.  We  have  in  flower  at  present  the 
very  beautiful  D.  Utuiflorum.  This  is  a  more  elegant  plant  than 
D.  nobile.  It  very  much  resembles  D.  nobile  in  the  flowers,  but 
the  growths  are  more  slender.  This  is  a  very  free-flowering 
species  that  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  cdleotion.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  Orchid  peat  and  sphagnum  in 
some  districts..  Our  exp^ience  with  many  Orchids  is,  that  it 
dean  crocks  are  used  as  a  potting  materid  this  is  often  better 
than  using  dther  peat  or  sphasnum  for  Vandas,  Aerides.  and 
Saccolabiums.  We  have  seen  plants  of  the  above  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  the  only  live  roots  were  those  that  had  been 
formed  above  the  compost,  all  that  had  run  into  it  being  found 
dther  dead  or  dying.— J.  JDouolas. 

HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
8B0BKEABIX8  wUl  obUga  US  bv  informing  ns  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

BUBTOL  (Sptfaig  Show).    Karoh  SSnd  and  SBrd.    Mr.  a.  WeU^,  Holm 

Wood,  WMtbniy-apoiirTrTm,  Hon.  Soo. 
Glasoow.    Mwoh  aoth,  Ifay  10th.  Md  Ekptonber  Ijtth  sadlSth.    Mr.F. 

OUb.  Doughall,  167,  OMinhi«  Bfcraol,  S«e. 
BoTAx.  Oalbdohiaii  Hoazxox7X.TnBAL  BoozBTT.    Shows  April  6th,  Jvlj  5th, 

md  SeptemMr  18th. 
WamnHRBB  Aquabiux.    April  Uth  end  18th,  IIS7 10th  and  Uth,  ICnj 

80th  and  Slet,  July  Sth  Mideth. 
Obtstal  Pajcaob,  Flower.    Hsy  19th  snd  90th.    Bom,  June  Ktth  end  17th. 
TiTBBTOH.    ]fajS4thAndS6th.    HMin.  A.  Psjno  snd  J.  MUIa,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mabchbstbb  (Grand  National).    Jane  Snd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bmoe  Findlay, 

Bojal  Bfttenic  Garden,  See. 
SouTHAXFTOH.    JoBe  6th,  and  Aoffiut  the  Mh  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Foidge, 

80,  York  Street.  See. 
South  JCbsbx  (Lbttoh?).   June  18th.   Mr.  G.  B.  Ooz,   WQaiot  Boad, 

Leyton*  See. 
OoTBiCTBT.    JanelStb.    Mr.  T.  WUaoo,  8,  Portland  TeRBoe,  See. 
Maidstoiib  (Boaea).     Jane  Slit.    Mr.  Habert  Benated.  Boekitow,  Maid- 

rtouM^^  See. 
BvALDnie.   Jane  Slat  and  ttnd.    Mr.  G.  KIngaton,  Bee. 
Xzana  (Boaea).    JoneSBrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gtagr,  Hon.  See. 
BaxoATB  (Boaea).    JoneMlh.    Mr.  J.Pajne,Tzeaaar«r. 
Jmmim.    Jane  SSth,  89th,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamea  Bixkbeek,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhooae,  Loodoi^  Bee. 
BiOHiEOBD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A  OhaneeUor,  Hon.  Bee. 
Fbokb  (Boaea).   Jane 89th.    Mr.  AB.  Bally  Hon.  See. 
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BouTHPOET.    Jal76th,6t]u7lh,itDd8Ui.    Mr.  E.  Mtftin,  See. 
HxLnrasuBOH  (Boeee).    JoIt  18th  end  18th.    BIr.  J.  Miteheil«  See. 
Wudlxdoh.    Jnly  Uth  end  18th.    Me.  F.  Asplel^,  B,  LIhOmi  Ooiteges 

Hoti.  See. 
KiumuiocK.   Boeee,  July  ISth  and  19ih.    Qmanl  KihlWHiw,  Sept— her 

14th.    Mr.M.Snlth.ll,KiDg8txcet.Bee. 
Tomnisoa.   Jnljlith.    Mr.  W.  BlaJr,  Hon.  See. 
Bbiohouss.    July  99th.    Meeere.  0.  Jeaeop  ft  E.  Bewnil^r.  Hon.  Seef. 
EswoBTH  (Hortieiiltiina).    Aogoat  Ind.    Mr.  B.  H.  Veltoe,  Hon.  See. 
GlatObosi.    AagQitUth.   Mr.  J.8tellerd,Chij0roee,neftr0hecterfleld,See. 
WBeTOM-suFSB-MABX.    Aiigoat  IBth  end  16eh.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frempton,  See. 
FBBBToir.    Aognet  leth  end  17th.    Mr.  W.  Tiooghton.  Hon.  See. 
Bbbbwibubt.    Aagait  16th  end  17th.    Adnlte  ft  Nenntan,  Hon.  Seea. 
Taubtoh  Bbabb.    ABaQet  17th.    Mr.  V.  H.  Woodloide,  MJ).,  Mid  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Beoi. 
Bbatob  Bubh.   Aognet  96th.    Mr.  B.  Bieherdeon  and  Mr.  W.  BUott,  Seee. 
Dvbbbb  (IntenAtional).    September  7tb,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  McXelTle, 

86,  EneUd  Oveaoent,  See. 

TBADE  OATALOaUES  BEOEIYBD. 

JtmM  Oartor  <b  Oo.,2S7»  High  Holborn,  Jjondon.—IlUuirated 
liitt  ofPrtBe  Farm  Seeds. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Ihe  Boyal  Nnxflerief ,  Eaton,  Nonrioh.— Zrif^  of 
New  BoeeSf  Olematiset^  Ag, 

Junes  DiokBon  &  Sons,  106,  EiBtgato  Bkeet,  Ohestor.— Oa^a- 
log^e  of  "Pwrm  Seeds, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  AH  oorrespondenoe  ihonld  be  dizeeted  either  to  *'  The 
Editon,'*  or  to  "The  PahUdier."  Letten addr«Med  to 
Mr.  JohnioB  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnaToid- 
My.  We  veqaeet  that  no  one  wili  write  priTately  to  any 
of  our  oorreepondente,  as  doing  lo  nibjeete  them  to  nn- 
jnetifiable  ttonble  and  eipense. 

Tax  fob  Gabsbxxb  (SL  aeorae).^Yf9  believe  yon  axe  liable  to  pey  lo' 
Um.  The  term  "  male  Eerrant "  la  oomprehenaiTe,  eren  if  the  Aot  doea  not 
apediy  a  gardener,  but  we  dareaay  it  doca. 

HouBB  or  WoBx  (Piujifed).— The  time  oaaally  required  of  woifanen  in 
gardene  is  from  6  A.M.  to  6.80  p.m.,  bntthe  hooraare  generally  gorernedl^  the 
eoatom  of  loeaUtlea.  A  gasdener  if  eompetcnt  and  hBTing  an  intereot  in  hia 
flliai8e,»hoaldbeaUowedzeaaoiiBhielatltQde.  Saeh  a  man  will  not  be  afraid 
of  worUng  earlier  and  later  than  the  hoara  named  If  hia  dntlee  require  it, 
and  be  ahoold  not  be  bound  by  *  ayatem  of  elookworlL  If  it  la  neeeaaaiy  (o 
ilz  a  BtBted  time  for  woiking,  th«t  aboTe  named  la  reaaonaWe. 

Laboub  Bbqdibbd  fob  Qabdbh  (IF.  TF.).— Mnoh  draendaoB  tbeaixeof 
your  aeren  hoQaea  and  two  pita.  If  laige  and  to  be  well  managed  they  will 
afford  anlBeiant  oeoupatlon  for  one  man.  Theae  houaee,  an  aere  of  pUaaore 
aioaBda,andthree-querteiBofanaoMofldteheogardeii,ahould  beweUkept 
by  two  miB  with  the  aaaiatanee  of  a  atovt  boy  In  aommer. 

Plab  of  QAasma  (Mr§.  IT.).— We  oonld  not  undeitake  to  hBve  a  plan 

n  for  an  old-4aahoBed  honae  of  the  eitoatioii  of  whlah  we  kmnr 

Aa  the  hovae  la  four  eentailea  old,  geoBMferieal  bade  In  froBt  woBld 
TriBte.  They  ahonld  be  of  forma  eomeponding  with  the  axehitee- 
I  of  the  building  and  be  anooanded  with  Box-edging. 

Tbbabt  BBMovoia  Tbbbb  ob  SBBuaa  {B.  dtfimaU),—Vo  tenaat  haa  a 
right  to  remove  a  tree  or  ahrub  whether  he  or  anyone  elaa  planted  it,  whilat 
hela  in  poaaeaakm.    After  he  haa  left  he  haa  no  right  even  to  go  into  the 

Ptbaiod  Pbix  Trbxb  hot  BBABnro  {B.  F.  fT.).— The  treea  planted  alz 
yean  ago  ought  to  be  felriy  fumiahed  with  fhdtful  apnra.  We  ean  only 
■eeeiuitfte  their  no4  being  ao  from  their  gfowiag  too  vlgoaoaely,  from  In- 
atteatlon  to  anmmer  pruning,  and  b7  not  lifting  them  oeeaaionaUy.  Pto- 
bab^thetreeehaTebeanteomoeh^mulehed"— tbeaoU  toorjdi.  Wehad 
about  a  hundred  treee  in  a  aimilar  atate  to  what  you  deaeribe  youra  to  be, 
whieh  we  lifted  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  They  are  now  very  fnU  of  bloom 
bode,  end,  if  the  eeaeon  be  favonrabie,  will  no  doubt  bear  abundantly.  Pay 
doae  attention  thie  aeaaon  to  aummer-praBlng,  and  lift  the  tieee  In  autumn 
BO  aoon  aa  the  leavee  faU.  We  pneume  the  tieea  aie  on  the  Quinee  atoek. 
and  if  ao  they  ought  to  thrive  in  a  low  rituatton. 

Bbocoolz  fob  SuocBBaioB  (Idem).— It  dependa  upon  the  Unda  and  time 
of  aowing  and  planting;  eaetalnlyia  not  doato  attnaiian,  forin  a mneh  higher 
and  eolder  one  two  hundred  milee  further  north  heade  have  ba«i  ent  during 
the  paet  three  weeka.  We  bow  SnoVa  Winter  White  (whieh  ie  the  kind  we 
?*_."*^?****»^»  Baakhouee'a  Winter  White,  wfaleh  aueeeeda  It,  Velteh'a 
Suing  White,  Cooling'a  Matehleae,  Peridae*  Leamington,  Laodec'e  Goehen, 
and  BuMon'e  PetfeeUon,  and  have  BrooeoU  in  aneoeeaion  from  Febraanr  to 
June.  With  Ydteh'e  Self-proteettng  Autunn  BxtMMoU  we  ealeuhito  upon 
iMVlBgBroeeelifiomRo'vember.  '^ 

Plukbaoo  CAPBHaza  mot  n.ovBBDia  (Jdm).— It  la  probaUy  in  a  too  daak 
and  ahaded  poaition,  or  may  have  too  mueh  root  apaee.  Allow  it  to  grow,  water- 
ing moderately  ao  aa  to  Indnee  harder  oloeer^Jointed  wood,  eonfinlng  pruning 
to  tlie  shortening  of  very  atrong  loogArowthe  and  the  removal  of  gtoaa  ImoB- 
laritlaa,  ezpoalng  it  to  aa  mueh  to  light  ae  pnoticable. 

OoLTtTBE  OF  DiBA  OBABBiFLOBA  {Mr$.  D.).^Qxow  In  an  ally  m 
?!^il?-.^^..^J!^  ">^  ^  .^  "9^.  but  othmplae  light. 
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aandy  Ikbroua  peat,  with  about  a  alxth  part  of  pieoea  of  ebaNoal  intermixed. 
Drain  the  pot  ooa-thlad  ita  depth,  and  plaee  an  inverted  eauear  In  a  pan  of 
water  kept  full,  the  inverted  one  on  wliieh  the  pot  la  atood  being  eovaied  with 
water  about  an  Ineh,  ao  that  the  pot  eontaining  the  plant  will  have  that  depth 
cfwater.  When  not  growing  thia  moUtnnwill  be  anffiolent,  hot  when  In 
growth  water  overhead  with  a  roee  waterixig  pot  every  morning. 

Pbimtjijl,  OnrsBABiA,  and  Oalobolabia  SBBB-aowiHo  (B.  TF.  B.).— Sow 
the  Primula  and  the  Cineraria  aeed  ths  flrtt  week  in  May,  and  «he  Oaloeolaria 
aeedthe  flratweekln  July  in  aeold  frame;  the  Primula  and  Cineraria  to  be 
plaeed  to  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  plenta  have  a  pair  of  roogh  leavee  pot-efl 
amgly  and  plaee  to  a  eold  frame,  growing  theieto  during  anmmar.  AjfttwtQ 
Into  larger  pota  aa  required,  nmowiag  to  the  greeahonaa  to  Oetobar,  Iran 
whieh  froat  muat  be  — "-'-' 


BtmSBB'a  Bbook  BBBBTiira  (J.  H.  M.).— It  la  a  hardy  dunib,  nqulriag 
only  to  be  grown  to  light  moderately  rioh  aoil  and  an  open  aitnatAnn.  it  wlQ 
already  have  been  or  be  to  flower,  the  bentea  being  bomeon  themaigto  od 
the  leavea.  The  flowera  may  be  Impregnated  with  a  eamek'a-halc  bniah  to 
enanre  their  aetttog. 

OULTUBB  OF  DouBLB  Obbabzuxb  (Jfffairtfr).— Cut  than  baek  now,  and 
repot  when  they  have  madefieah  ahoota  about  an  ineh  long,  removing  moat  of 
the  old  aoil,  repotttog  to  the  eeme  siae  of  pota  aa  before  need,  to  a  eompoat  of 
tnrfjr  loam  with  a  fourth  of  old  eow  dnog  or  well-deeayed  manqx««  and  a  rizth 
of  aand.  Peg  or  tie-down  the  ahoota,  training  them  thinly  aa  they  adfaaeib 
potting  into  the  Uoomtog  pota  about  the  middto  of  June,  up  toeAleb  tima 
the  planto  may  be  atopped.  Grow  after  May  to  a  eold  pit  with  abandiBt 
ventilation,  and  afford  Uqoid  manuro  at  every  alternate  watering  after  tha 
note  are  filled  with  roota,  duly  attendtog  to  the  xagnlation  of  the  ahooU  bj 
tying  oBt  It  ie  ueelen  your  eompettog  if  yon  will  not  un  atakea,  for  othan 
will  do  ao,  and  hava  very  mueh  better  ahaped  and  larger  planta.  The  mato 
thtogiato  ahowthoeealdaae  little  ae  poerible,andto  keep  the  planta 
fumiahed  at  the  beae^  eonpaet  and  waU  floweeed.  Trieolor  and  Bii 
Oeraninma  are  Judged  by  their  foliage— ita  brightaen  and  degth  of  eokmi 


Judged  by  their  foliage— ita  brightaen  a 
and  thon  wbieh  have  the  flneet  foliage  with  alae  and  aymmetry  of  plant  i 
be  winnera.    We  do  not  know  what  may  be  termed  the  proper  mode  ol 
tnlning.    Some  employ  wiros,  othen  atakea,  one  betog  m  arttflalal  aa  tha 
~ ^ -from  the  ban  and  eon- 


Planta  to  a  helf-globe  form,  weU  fumiahed  1.^ 
paet  to  growth,  eombtotog  freehnen  with  high  ooionriiM  and  diatlnatai 
are  to  be  aimed  at.    Stiekaand  wim  ought  to  be  qalto  hidden  bom  vtaw. 

HBATXBO  PBBBBBT-OBCHIDa  AMD  FBBM8  (O.  X).— TOBT  lUMin  OOgfat  to 

have  piptog  added  eo  aa  to  niae  the  temperatom  to  February  and  Manh 
10»  higher  than  at  preeent  We  ahould  have  Feme  at  the  moiator  »ide  or 
part,  and  Orohlda  at  the  drier.  You  do  not  ny  how  many  planta  you  will  hava 
aooommodation  for,  but  we  name  a  deaan  of  each— vto.,  Fenu :  Adiantuma 
graeUllmam,  Harleyenee,  and  eonetonum  latum,  Aapleaiim  pmnonnm,  Obal- 
Unthn  Boraigiane,  DavalUa  tenuifolia  atrieto,  Diyaaria  qaereifoUa.  Nephro- 
lepla  davaUioldea,  Platyeerinm  aleieome  major,  Polypodinm  appendlenlatom, 
Pterta  trieolor,  Nothoel»na  triehomancddn,  and  Platyloma  braehypterum. 
Or«Mdf:  Maadevallia  Harryaaa,  CMtleya  Mbaais,  Deadrobtam  Beneoala, 
l4BUa  purporata,  Itondroblum  Parlahii,  Eptdendron  maeroehltom.  B.  vltel- 
Unnm,  OdoBt<«lDeaam  Alexandrs,  O.  nanda,  Dendroktan  flmlaialnm, 
D.  oeulatum,  Oattlaya  eriapa  eaperba,  and  Cypripedtom  eendatoaa.  In  tha 
annleaa  pit  we  ahonld  have  HymenophyUuma  and  Triohomanea,  and  it  need 
not  be  heated,  betog  open  to  the  honae  from  which  it  wUl  derive  anffloleat 
warmth.  Perhape  we  have  miaonderatood  your  letter:  the  annlan  pit  may 
only  be  another  tem  for  the  north  honae  you  wlah  tor  Fame  and  Orehfde.  and 
whieh  wiU  not  aoo:»mmodato  more  than  the  planta  we  hava  named  Floai 
npena  will  oover  the  walla  perieetly.  Mepenthea  and  Anthurinm  Sehecaar- 
ianum  would  do  well  to  aoeh  a  hooae,  but  Palme  and  B^nalaa  wwid  ba 
better  to  the  atove. 


Stovb  Glimbbb  fob  Boof  (Idem).— The  beet  four  any  I 

Balfouzil,  Stophanotis  florlbunda,  Paaeiflora  prtocepa,  and  Ipoi 

The  beet  reinedy  for  green  aphia  infeeting  Adiantuma  la  tomigatlon  with 
iobaeeo,  taking  oare  not  to  overdo  it,  or  the  young  fronda  will  be  tojarad. 

StoFFnro  Lafaobbia  bobba  (M.  B.  J9r.}.— ABow  it  to  grow  at  Ita  "o 
awaet  will,"  not  atopptng  it,  but  give  it  plenty  of  apaee^  and  it  wID  i 
you  aoeonHngly  with  atoundaan  of  bloom.  We  advin  y«a  neither  to  atav 
nor  eat  away  other  than  woan-^mt  ehoota.  It  wiU  not  ben  atopptog,  aad  to 
out  away  the  young  ahoeta  ie  to  deatroy  the  totua  fl 

BODDXBO  MABtoHAL  NXBL  BOO  (F.  W.  &).— It  Wfll  I 

but  requim  to  be  grown  to  a  warn  abeltorad  eitoatJen,  or  will  do  bo  good  aa 
a  atandard.  We  have  no  experienoe  of  it  worked  with  a  Perpetual.  knJb  tt 
would  no  doubt  aueend,  the  Perpetual  being  a  free  grower. 

SmFTiBO  abd  PaoPAaATnro  Oabbatigbb  (lieM).— Shift  tha  planta  Into 
the  10  or  11-toeh  bloomtog  pota  the  aeeond  week  to  April.  Take  pipingBi 
whtoh  are  what  we  preanme  yon  mean  by  euttinga,  at  the  eloee  of  June  or  tha 


eariy  part  of  Jnly,  a  ellght  hotbed 
eertatomodaef 


Hght  hotbed  being  neeeeaacy.     Layering 
.tloai,U  beimrpeiinmedaft  theetonafii 


Ie  ai 
inly  .ore 


WmzB  SBBikUBo  CniBBABiA  (X  F.  a.).— It  to  a  flaa 

pnipoan,  but  don  not  aatla<y  the  requlreanata  ol  a  fleriat  for  erhiMtlMi. 

OBAFTZBa  Pbab  TaBBS  (F.  J.)^— Yon  muat  not  allow  any  growth  tenn  Ika 
Btoeka,andif  the  lower  branehn  an  near  the  ground  and  it  to  net  deetoahto 
to  ent  them  clow  off  to  the  tree,  you  muat  grait  than;  toaart  gaafta  alaa  on 
to  the  mato  etem  when  it  ia  eut  down. 

Tbbaxmbbt  of  Yoima  Pbach  Tbbbb  ( fT.  X.).— Aa  thqr  are  zaeenUy  planted 
eat  tiie  young  growthe  baek  to  half  their  length. 

GBAFTiRa  Appzje  Tbbbb  (Idem).— Yon  may  toaert  the  gsafto  n  toon  aa 
the  Btook  Blu>wa  aigna  of  growth.  The  grafta  ahonld  be  taken  Ikom  the  treea 
be foN  thay  atart  toto  growth.  Thay  may  be  laid  toto  the  ground  until  it  li 
ttoMtoBMftheaft. 

Pbofaoatoki  Tbobv  (Idem).— We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  TlMm 
that  flowere  at  night.    All  the  varietin  of  Thorn  ere  propegated  by  | 
on  tha  eoannn  Whito  Thorn.    Nowtothe  ttoMtograltthna. 

SowxBO  FvonaiA  Sbbd  (P.  T,  &).— Sow  tha  aeed  at  onea  tepeta  or  i 
well  drained,  to  a  eompoat  of  two  paxta  turfy  loen,  one  part  leaf  aoil,  and  « 
fmadarixtnnof  aand.    Scatter  theaeeda  evenly,  and  eo^ 

The  eeeda  we 


eighth  of  au  toeh  dnp  with  fine  eoiL 

rated  from  the  palp  of  the  poda  when  gathered.  If  not  the  aeede  muet'afe 
eowtog  be  removed  from  the  poda.  Place  to  a  hotbed  and  keep  mol8t» 
ehifting  tha  eecdltoge  toto  ttagim  pota  when  they  ean  be  well  handled,  aaid 
when  eetabliahed  to  the  annll  pota  remove  to  a  grwentmun. 

Sowna  Abbhoiib  Bbbd   (Idem).— flow  at  the  end  of  Juty  er  aari|y  in 
Angoat,  to  light  rich  aoU  to  a  aaaay  poaltioii,  eovarii«  haU  Matooh  de^. 

OBowmo  YiBBa  nr  Stovb  Fr  (0.  M. 
too  email  for  Vinn  to  grow  to  permanently,  i 
Ylnn  will  not  .luive  the  required  reet  to  winter,  i 

xipentog  of  the  wood.  Pot  Vinn  would  be  moet  likely  to  aoeeeed,  but  yoa 
will  only  be  able  to  fruit  them  one  yeer,  and  either  lain  or  purehan  toaah 
eaan  lor  aneeeedtog  eeaeona.  Partioulara  for  raiaing  the  Vlan  an  given  bj 
Mr.  Douglaa  to  laat  week'e  Journal,  page  199.  With  Vlnn  to  pete  you  oagbfe 
to  have  ao  diffloulty.  The  pit  could  be  filled  with  iarmanting  "^*— *■»■  ti 
niixturo  of  leavea  and  atoble  manure— eo  aa  to  xaiAe  a  gentle  boteen  hmk, 
which  will  aeaiat  the  Ylnn  roottog  and  breaUng  freely,  and  the  roota  pat- 
meating  the  fermenting  materiala  would  tend  matexlaUy  to  the  auccanof  tin 
enp.    Tha  pota  ought  not  to  be  plunged  to  a  higher  bottom  heat  than  70". 


£.).— The  pM  Ie  to  the  firat  ptoee 
k|y,  and  the  hoon  betoff  a  etove  tha 
rimer,  nor  due  air  for  Uae  thorough 
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iMFBOTDia  A  I«Awii  (A.  B.  OX—QLtwc  ftWBj  M  miuh  of  tlM  mon  m 
poBsiUe  b7  BemtehlDg  with  «n  iron  rake,  and  drais  immedlAtoly  with  a  rleh 
eompost  eontaioiiig  a  sixth  of  lime,  applying  half  an  inch  thick.  Bake 
thoroughly  ahoot  the  middle  of  April,  and  bow  8  lbs.  of  Faataea  dorioBeoU, 
la  Ibe.  of  QraoaoxQM  oriitetas,  8  Iba  of  FMoea  tenoifolia,  4  lbs.  of  Foanemo- 
xalia  aemp6ivli«us  4  Ibe.  of  TrifoUnm  repena,  and  8  Iba.  of  TrildUnin  minaa, 
la  miztnra  for  one  aere,  rolling  well  attn  sowing.  If  the  snrfaee  is  Teiy 
rongh  and  naereo  have  the  ground  well  dng  ani  made  level  befoie  sowing 
the  seeds. 

BuMiaB  Gabsbk  Fj^owsbs  (fdrat).— By  sowing  hardy  and  haU-haidy 
aimnalH  tou  may  hare  a  good  dirolay  of  bloom  in  your  borders  from  Jnne  to 
antnmn,  hot  Asters  and  btoeks  wUl  not  alone  glte  it.  A  few  hardy  annuals 
ac»~Alyssam  mailtlmam,  Bartoni*  aorea,  Oalandxini*  gnmdiflora,  Ghiy- 
vanthemnma  oarinatom,  Dnnnefetl,  and  Dooble  Golden,  l&EyaimQm  Pexoffls- 
Mannm,  Lsrtoelphon  densiflonis  and  albns,  Naetnrtiiim  King  of  Tom 
Thumbs  soarlek  ditto  golden,  Si^onaria  oalabiiea  and  alba.  Balf -hardy— 
Astars,  titooks,  Phlox  I)rummondl,  dwarf  Soahious,  Petunias,  Agentum  Im- 
perial Dvaif,  and  Seneelo  elegans. 

MAinTBZKO  VsOBTABLBi  (rd«m).— Top-dress  with  any  solid  manure  you 
em  eommand,  and  water  abundantly  during  growth  wiOk  liquid  manure. 
House  sewage  fior  the  Seakale  and  Asparagus,  and  other  erops,  dUuted  with 
six  timeeite  Tolume  of  water,  or  guano  1  Ib^  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  will 


ItomTAXTBii  Pauou  hid  D.  bzcblsaCX  if.).— We  quote  the  following 
ham  Mr.  BoU's  oatalogne:— **This  Is  desenbed  by  Mr.  Bill,  who  is  weU 
versed  in  plants,  as  one  of  the  finest  produotions  of  the  oolony  of  Queensland. 
It  is  found  in  one  small  patoh  on  the  mountains  of  that  region,  and  about 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  township.  In  its  liaUt  of  growth 
it  la  deseribed  as  resembling  the  eomnooner  B.  exoelsa,  but  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  are  lees  pointed,  and  the  thimble-shaped  oop  is  more  disttnot^  The 
phmta  have  a  stout  bulbous  base,  elothed  with  the  lemaina  of  the  tanhrftoated 
bavee.  These  are  elongate,  narrow  lanceolate,  8  to  4  inohee  wldOi  quite 
smooth,  nanowed  downwards  into  a  channelled  mairginate  stalk-like  portion, 
whldh  widene  below  so  as  to  clasp  the  bulb,  and  tapen  upwarde  Into  a  long 
nanow  point.  The  flowers  form  a  pyramidal  spike  12  to  18  Inohee  high  and 
10  to  Ifi  inchee  broad,  the  flowers  being  red,  with  the  oentie  Ughter,  almost 
white.  It  is  a  beautiful  spedea,  and  is  deeeribed  by  those  who  hate  seen  it 
in  its  native  home  ae  being  greatly  superior  in  beauty  to  the  older  and  niore^ 
f^uafilar  speoles."  D.  exeeisa  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Giant  Lily  of 
Australia.  TJm  plant  does  not  flower  until  it  attains  a  large  sixe,  when  it 
then  throwB-up  a  tall  i^ike  surmounted  with  an  umbel  of  crimson  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers.  It  grows  freely  in  sandy  loam  and  peat.  A  conaerratoxy  is 
the  most  proper  plaee  for  it,  aa  the  flower  stem  grows  to  a  gnat  height  before 
the  floweta  expand.    It  is  figured  in  the  "Botanieal  Magashie"  for  1814. 

Namm  ov  Vkjim  (IF.  K.  X).— nde  of  Wight  Pippfai. 

F0T7LXBT,  BEE,   AlII)   HOEOIT   aHBOSIOLE. 


TBLEGBAliS. 

Tbxb  Buy  seem  a  snbjeot  on  which  nothinff  can  be  said ;  bnt 
we  really  oannot  let  the  matter  pasa  imnotioea,  for  in  these  days 
of  oheap  telegraphy  meesages  are  sent  broadcast  all  OTer  the 
land.  Ponltry  people  are  of  oonrse  not  exempt,  and  if  a  bargain 
happens  to  be  advertised  tiirongh  any  mediinm,  and  the  post 
oannot  oondnot  the  order  sufficiently  qnickly,  a  telegram  is  dis- 
patched. This  is  ail  very  well  when  the  portenue  is  paid  or 
when  the  receiver  comes  within  the  radius  of  a  nee  delivery; 
but  this  is  hardly  ever  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  message 
is  often  dnly  dispatched  when  perhaps  on  its  arrival  2ff.  or  more 
bas  to  be  paid  for  porteraoe.  fiat  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Smith  only  has  seen  the  bargain  in  the  advertisement  and 
thinks  of  a  telegram,  bat  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  have 
also  noticed  it,  and  they  also  "wire."  Bat  onfortonatelv  the 
nnmeroos  woold-be  norohasers  will  not  agree  to  the  decision  of 
King  Solomon  and  divide  the  bargain ;  bat  only  one  can  have 
it,  and  the  onfortonate  vendor  is  several  shillings  oat  of  pocket 
from  the  other  parties'  messages. 

Not  only  are  these  telegrams  sent  right  and  left  for  advertised 
arfeiolefl,  bat  when  a  good  bird  makes  his  dibut  at  a  show  perhaps 
several  want  to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  off  goes  a  telegram  to 
the  owner,  who  no  more  wants  to  sell  it  than  he  does  his  own 
shadow.  Bat  still  he  has  very  likely  to  pay  the  porterage  of 
these  TmsoUoited  telegrams.  And  many  more  soch  oases  there 
ate.  Perhaps  a  sold  bird  is  doe  at  its  new  home  on  a  Wednesday 
night.  It  is  delayed  at  some  janction,  and  does  not  tarn  ap  till 
Thonday  morning;  bat  in  the  interval  a  telegram,  or  perhaps 
two,  have  been  sent  off,  and  a  heavy  porterage  has  had  to  be 
unnecessarily  paid,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  oar 

Ssatest  breeders  and  exhibitors  live  in  the  coantry  far  from  a 
liverv  office.  We  will  give  an  instance  or  two  of  saoh  cases. 
We  had  to  telegraph  to  a  distant  county  the  other  day,  and  not 
knowing  the  distance  from  the  office  we  left  half  a  sovereign  on 
deposit  for  the  same,  and  were  horrified  to  And  oar  change  when 
next  we  catted  was  2c  oat  of  the  lOt.  Now  if  that  good  party 
had  received  half  a  dozen  snob  messages  in  reply  to  an  adver- 
tisement (»  sny  such  thing  he  weald  have  had  to  pay  89.  on  a 
message,  imc  somehow  those  little  items  are  neves  or  rarely 
repaid.  Again :  a  fdend  of  oars  last  year  advertised  a  pair  of 
piiae  Bantams  lor  MA  8tf.,  bat  by  a  slip  of  tJie  compositor  the  dES 
was  omitted,  and  only  3«.  appeared  as  the  price  of  the  birds. 
Within  twtonty-foar  hoars  from  when  the  advertisement  ap- 
pealed no  lesa  than  nine  telegrams  were  handed  in>  and  2f .  to 
pi^  on  eaoh.  The  next  day  raooght  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  eneinsing  p08t*<n9ee  orders  and  staaaps.    Bveryone 


was  olamorons  for  the  birds,  bat  when  the  annoonoement  ap- 
peared again  corrected  in  the  next  week  no  one  bought  them ; 
and  apart  from  the  trouble  the  owner  was  aotoally  18f .  out  ol 
pocket  by  the  telegrams.  And  so  we  oould  go  on  witb  many  such 
reoollections,  for  we  have  always  been  located  in  the  countrv : 
and  though  our  messages  only  cost  1«.  each  for  delivery,  suU 
those  shillings  unnecessarily  expended  would,  as  a  friend  said 
the  other  day,  go  some  way  towards  paying  the  annual  oom  bilL 
Of  course  no  one  is  oompelled  to  tsike  in  these  messages,  and 
can  decline  to  do  so,  for  in  fact  we  know  of  some  who  always 
make  a  point  of  so  doing;  but  then  there  is  so  much  risk  in 
doing  so,  for  the  message  may  be  to  tell  of  some  dear  one's 
illness,  or  maybe  only  to  ask  if  we  have  any  "prize  Cochins  for 
sale  now  laying  and  fit  for  exhibition  ia  good  company  at  8f.  6i2. 
each;"  for  these  latter  words  were  actually  used  in  a  telegram 
to  our  knowledge. 
Now,  apart  from  trouble  and  inconvenience,  thesa  little  soma 


soon  inake  up  a  large  one,  and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  make 
people  pay  them ;  and  so  the  moral  is  that  telegrams  should  not 
be  sent  so  much  at  random  unless  it  is  known  that  where  they 


are  going  to  they  will  come  under  free  delivery,  or  else  a  deposit 
should  be  left  at  the  office  for  delivery  charges,  when,  as  soon 
as  it  is  ascertained  what  they  amount  to,  the  balance  can  be 
returned.  Of  coarse  with  people  that  are  known  to  each  other 
this  need  not  be  done,  for  the  one  would  know  that  the  other 
would  refand  the  porterue  money;  but  in  those  oases  where 
there  is  no  previous  knowledge  more  care  should  be  really  taken 
in  this  matter. 

This  may  seem  a  long  story  on  an  unimportant  matter,  but 
the  evil  seems  to  be  a  growing  one,  and  we  have  been  asked  by 
two  or  three  who  have  been  martyrs  only  in  the  last  month  to 
give  the  sabjeet  notice.  We  feel  sure  that  most  persons  will 
agree  that  it  is  something  which  can  be  and  should  be  remedied, 
for  a  little  trouble  and  care  would  stop  all  this  inoonvenienoe 
and  expense.— W. 

MB.  GRBVILLE  HODSON  THE  POULTBY 
JUDGE  AT  HOME. 

I  HA.VS  sometimes  wondered  as  to  what  becomes  of  pouUiy 
judges  when  they  are  not  judging.  Are  they  packed  np  with 
the  pens  and  labelled,  "  Not  wanted  till  next  show  ?"  or,  like 
little  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  do  they  become  smaller  and 
smaller  and  are  then  plaoed  inside  a  pen  ?  And  when  next  show 
day  oomes  round  do  they,  like  the  aforesaid  little  Alice,  lengthen 
out  telescope  fashion  and  become  big  again  ?  Anyhow  they 
always  look  very  muoh  the  same.  There  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Teebay,  who  looked  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  just  as  ha 
ahvays  had  done— just  aa  if  he  had  never  undressed  since  ha 
jadged  ten  years  ago.  There  is  worthy  Mr.  Hewiti^  who  is 
almost  equally  unaltered,  may  he  long  remain  so ;  and  "  our'' 
Mr.  Baily,  who»  splendid  type  of  EngUsh  manhood,  looks  lai[«a 
and  fine  as  ever.  Then,  yes,  there  is  also  my  aristooratio  and 
cheery  friend.  Mr.  Hodion,  who  looks  just  the  same  as  eves-Hsi 
fresh  as  a  windy  mom.  Can  there  be  some  hygienio  and  healths 
giving  power  in  poultry- judging  ?  Does  the  braeing  air  of  the 
country  come  in  the  feathers  of  the  birds  ?  Well,  I  know  not. 
Still,  these  pooltry  judges  do  keep  up  a  most  enviable  sameness 
of  appeacanoe.  What  powerful  beings  they  are  too— what  lords 
of  the  ascendant  1  There  are  barriers  none  dare  cross  save  and 
exoept  the  jadges ;  afterwards  crowds  may  jostle,  but  wiiile 
they  are  judging  they  have  the  space  all  to  themselves.  They 
cause  exhibitora'  hearts  to  quake  and  quail,  to  bound  with  joy 
or  sink  in  despair.  No  wonder  moaarehs  with  such  unlimited 
powers  look  so  well  and  carry  themselves  so  bravely  year  after 
year.  But  again  I  ask,  What  beoomes  of  the  potQtry  judges 
when  not  judging  ?  What  and  where  are  these  laonarons  when 
not  on  their  throne  ?    What  are  they  at  home  ? 

Now  I  had  visited  and  seen  the  home  of  many  a  poultry  and 
Pigeon  fancier— had  strolled  in  the  garden  of  many  a  rosariso, 
but  I  had  never  seen  a  poultry  judge  at  home.  HavmgmetMr. 
Hodsoii  many  years  at  various  shows,  and  "  ohnmmed  up,"  as 
natorally  we  should,  he  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  his 
home  in  Somersetshire.  He  livee  in  an  histosio  country  not  far 
from  i^ere  the  last  battle  on  English  ground  was  fought,  and 
between  the  towns  of  Bridge  water  and  Taonton.  the  latter  plaoa 
having  one  sad  historic  reminiscence,  that  of  the  bloody  assiaa 
of  Ju^e  JeiEaries  after  the  afore-alladed-to  battle  of  Sed^emoor 
but  Tannton  bears  on  its  fhce  no  soars  of  the  past,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  of  HngUsh  country  towns; 
but  the  Sdgemoor  eountry,  redeemed  in  olden  times  from  tin 
sea,  is  naturiJly  low-lying  and  unpictoreeque.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Hodsonwas  a  great  breeder  of  Sebright  Bantams,  the  espeoiid 
Bantams  of  our  small-f owl-loving  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Mid 
that  he  had  come  to  the  front  d  late  years  with  some  splendid 
Blue  Dragoons.  I  was  sure,  then,  for  att  reasons  that  Ishoiild 
have  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  visit  when  on  a  brilliant  Septont. 
ber  day  I  stepped  into  the  raUvay  for  Bridsewater.  It  wiU  be  n 
long  time,  in  spite  of  school  boards  and  railws(y8,  before  Somer- 
setshire f ollB— that  is,  genaine  out-lying  Semarsetshire  folk,  loss 
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their  strong  local  aooent  and  peotdiftrities.  Their  oonnty  is  far 
away  from  the  heart  of  England^n  a  spur,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
island.  No  streams  of  people  from  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  as  in  the  midland  shires,  are  constantly  passing 
through  it  to  the  metropolis.  No  drawling  Scotch  or  '*  hnrriog  " 
Gnmberland,  or,  strangest  of  all,  no  Lancashire  dialect  is  heard 
by  "  Zommerset  folk.'^  Other  habits  from  other  parts  are  not 
bron^t  to  them,  for  the  Oomish  miners  remain  at  home,  so  do 
the  Devonians,  and  Somerset  men  are  home-keepers  ss  well. 
It  was  only  in  a  time  of  national  need,  sach  as  that  of  the 
armada,  that  Maoanlay  conld  have  written  of  them~ 

*'  The  flahv  left  bli  skiff  to  rook  on  Tamer'a  glittering  iraTee, 
The  ragged  miners  ponred  to  war  from  Mendlp's  Bonless  oeTee." 


I  think,  lies  one  great  attraction  of  the  western 
counties.  In  natural  beanties  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  they 
remain  strong  in  the  local  peculiarities  which  have  descended 
from  their  ancestors.  Somersetshire  might  take  as  her  motto, 
**  Always  the  same." 

Thinking  these  thoughts,  calling  upon  memory  and  former 
reading,  and  trying  to  realise  the  times  of  James  and  poor  Mon- 
mouth and  William  of  Orange,  when  Somersetshire  s»w  great 
Bights,  I  reach  Bridgewater,  and  a  short  drive  past  a  most  pic- 
turesque church  tower,  that  of  North  Petherton,  and  the  quick- 
paced  horses  bring  me  to  Mr.  Hodson's  door,  which  I  reached 
by  a  pleasantly  circuitous  drive,  so  much  better  than  a  straight 
one.  What  a  bright  sunny  house !  and  what  a  capital  croquet 
lawn!  were  my  first  thoughts.  Luncheon  over— for  even 
poultry  judges  and  poultry-show  critics  must  eat — and  I  pro- 
ceed with  Mr.  nodson  to  inspect  his  birds.  A  nice  home  and 
plenty  of  land,  lots  of  roomy  old  baildings,  good  west-country 
orchard,  telline  of  cider  in  plenty  in  parlour  and  kitchen; 
apple  trees,  and  such  crops  of  apples  1  and  such  healthy  faces  I 
enough  to  fill  "  our  Doctor  "  with  delight ;  more  buildings  and 
a  couple  of  nark-like  fields.  Verily,  brother  Hodson.  thou  hast 
a  charming  home  for  one  like  thyseU,  able  to  enjoy  the  country 
and  appreciate  aright  horse,  and  dog,  and  fowl,  and  Pigeon. 
But  I  am  prooeedinff  too  rapidly.  Imagine  house  and  gardens, 
and  orchard  and  fields  lying  on  a  gentle,  very  genUe  slope,  and 
beyond,  in  view  from  the  mgher  parts,  a  regulur  Somersetshire 
valley ;  while  far  off,  very  far  off,  comes  in  a  bit  of  a  range  of 
Somersetshire  hills. 

Now,  good  reader,  we  will  trot  back  in  thought  to  the  house 
and  its  sunny  front.  Walking  away  garden-wise  first  is  a  little 
aviary  where  Canary  and  English  Finches,  and  Java  Sparrows, 
Love  Birds,  and  White  Doves  dwell  at  ease  and  in  enjoyment ; 
capital  younff  ladies'  pets,  and  here  the  pets  of  young  ladies. 
Grossing  to  the  stable  yard  at  one's  feet  run  a  number  of  Silver 
Sebright  Bantams.  Mr.  Hodson  has,  I  believe,  been  a  lifelong 
breeder  of  Sebrights,  and  has  been  very  successful  with  them ; 
and  many  have  gone  from  his  3rard8  straight  to  the  prize  pen. 
He  has  the  clear  white  Silvers  which  have  in  some  recent  in- 
stances  come  to  the  front.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  Mr.  Hodson  believes  that  the  original  Silver 
birds  of  Sir  John  Sebright  were  not  clear  white  silver,  but  creamy. 
This  agrees  with  my  belief;  for  I  remember,  nearly  forty  yearn 
ago,  creamy  Silvers,  and  not  white  SUvers,  and  GN>ld  and  SUver 
coming  in  the  same  brood.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  disparage 
the  new  clear  Silvers,  but  only  to  speak  of  the  creamy  birds 
being  the  original  as  a  fact  in  poultry  lore ;  and  all  facts,  espe- 
cially in  poultry  lineage,  are  valuable.  I  rejoice  much  at  tiie 
greater  number  of  Sebrighte  now  bred  and  shown ;  for  with  no 
wish  to  offend  the  lovers  of  other  Bantams  ~  Black,  *  White, 
Chune,  &c.— certainly  the  Sebrights  must  hold  the  first  place. 
Then  there  is  none  of  that  horrid  dubbing  among  these  Ban- 
tams ;  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  as  to  feather  of 
all  poultry.  I  may  notice  in  passing  that  Mr.  Hodson  grows  a 
great  quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  in  these  his  Bantam 
chicks  run  in  the  hot  weather. 

Leaving  a  walled  and  apparently  productive  fruit  and  vege- 
table garden  to  the  left  I  proceed  outwards  to  the  Bantam  houses 
g roper,  passing  that  regular  «  Zomerzet"  orchard.  The  Bantam 
ouses  are  old  Duildings  adapted  to  a  new  purpose.  Here  let  me 
note  that  there  is  many  a  country  house  far  away  from  London 
which  has  long  straggling  premises,  and  many  old  offices,  sheds, 
&c.  Now  these  with  a  little  alteration,  and  good  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  may  with  very  little  expense  be  made  to 
suit  a  poultry  amateur.  No  need  of  new  poultry  houses  badly 
built  and  costly,  as  now  masons  and  carpenters  make  them  in 
these  days  of  high  pay  and  hasty  workmanship.  Here  I  found 
an  old  building  tumeid  into  six  poultry  pens — cheap  divisions 
inside— wire  netting  outside  for  the  separate  runs.  A  part  of 
the  back  is  made  as  a  nassage  running  the  whole  length,  from 
which  passage  the  biros  can  be  seen  inside  their  pens  without 
the  necessity  of  entering  the  pens,  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
frightening  and  scaring  wildly  the  inhabitants. 

First  pen,  Gold  Sebrights,  some  very  good  birds.  Second, 
also  Gold  Sebrights.  Third,  Indian  Game  Bantams  quite  of  the 
Malay  type,  some  Dark  and  some  Light.  These  birds  might  be 
called  miniature  Malays  or  Malay-Bantams.  Fourth,  Gold  Se- 
brights.   Fifth,  Mauritius   Sechelle  Bantams,  to  me  a 


variety.  Sixth,  round  the  comer,  a  promising  lot  of  Silver 
Sebrights.  The  size  of  these  Bantam  houses  Uiside  is  5  feet 
by  7,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  mould  for  flooring.  Oh,  the 
advantage  of  having  plenty  of  land !  The  runs  are  15  feet  by  7. 
These  lovely  Bantams  are  worth  walking  many  miles  to  in- 
spect, and  what  perfect  pets  Sebriehts  make  with  their  sprightly 
demeanour,  neat  form,  shapely  blue  legs,  and— their  lovely 
feathering  I 

Now,  coming  out  of  a  sort  of  second  kitchen  garden  in  which 
these  Bantams  dwell,  many  running  loose  there  as  well  as  in 
the  pens,  I  go  along  by  that  orchard  red  with  cider  apples, 
straight  from  pigmies  to  giants ;  for  what  do  I  find  in  the 
orchard  ?— huge  Bouen  Docks  paddling  along  with  care  and 
caution,  as  even  their  big  feet  must  turn  aside  from  the  large 
apples.  Aylesburys  large  too ;  -  but  oh,  their  bills  1  Then  I  come 
within  a  yard,  a  "barton"  we  should  call  it  in  Wilts,  with 
pavement  sloping  down  to  a  stream  of  running  water ;  and  on 
the  south  side  more  old  buildings,  once  bullock  pens,  converted 
into  three  pens  for  large  fowls,  with  passage  at  the  back  as  in 
the  Bantam  houses,  and  a  window  in  each,  so  that  the  poultry 
boy  may  be  watched  if  necessary,  for  how  idle  all  youn^  boys 
are  1  I  often  wonder  how  it  happens  there  are  so  many  indus- 
trious men.  Why  ?  Well,  "  happy  thought,"  boys  are  taken 
to  work  at  an  age  when  naturally  they  love  play,  and  men  have 
wives  and  families  to  work  for.  Mr.  Hodson  keeps  in  this  yard 
and  these  pens  Cochins,  Dorkings,  and  Black  Polish— the  oldest, 
and  truest,  and  handsomest  of  the  Polish  varieties.  I  notice  the 
pens  are  thoroughly  well  whitewashed  and  frequently,  their  size 
11  feet  by  8,  the  runs  89  feet  by  19.  The  Cochin  pullets,  some  of 
them  pnzetakers  since  I  saw  them,  have  a  walk  by  themselves 
in  the  field  beyond;  indeed,  these  larger  fowls,  what  with  suit- 
able pens,  runs,  grass  walk,  and  running  water,  have  a  good  time 
of  it,  and  no  wonder  they  do  well  and  look  well. 

From  the  poultry  houses  I  go  now  to  the  dog  pens,  fcnr  Mr. 
Hodson  is  as  well  known  as  a  dog  judge  as  a  poultry  judse. 
Stately  bloodhounds,  every  inch  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  wild- 
looking,  yet  tame  and  coaxing ;  deerhounds,  rough  in  coat  as 
their  own  native  heathery  hiUB,  are  Mr.  Hodson's  specialities. 
Two  nuurked  and  noble  varieties.  Grand  style  of  dogs,  perhaps 
existing  just  the  same  in  form  and  instinct  when  Cssarlandeaf 
or  WilUam  the  Norman  conquered  at  Hastings.  I  need  scaio^ 
remark  that  Mr.  Hodson's  dogs  were  good  of  their  kind.  Ha 
could  not  have  any  dogs  which  were  not  good. 

Lastly  I  go  to  see  the  Pigeons,  kept  in  a  spaoions  loft  over  an 
outhouse.  They  have  been  shut-in  for  me  to  see.  I  handle  aa 
well  as  see  the  famous  Blue  Dragoon  cock  which  has  don«  such 
wonders  in  the  show  pen,  and  admire  Barbs  and  Magpies.  TbA 
bulk  of  the  Pigeons  are  of  the  Dragoon  type.  Having  exammed 
them  to  my  heart's  content  the  trap  is  opened,  and  away  thej 
ffo,  straight  away  "  on  end  "  as  only  Dragoons  can  go,  far  away 
in  the  blue  expanse  for  miles  over  the  Somerset  valleys  vod 
hills.  I  cannot  wonder  that  Dragoons  are  so  i^pular,  and  that 
our  forefathers,  before  the  Antwerp  and  Homing  Pigeon  days, 
delighted  to  fly  them.  Their  naturalness  and  symmetry  please  so 
much.  They,  unlike  Carriers,  can  see  to  eat,  and  can  they  not 
fly?  A  walk  in  the  afternoon  to  two  very  small  but  very  interest- 
ing Somersetshire  churches  fills  up  fittingly  this  day,  and  a 
poultry  talk  the  evening. 

Next  morning  I  have  another  view  of  the  fowls,  the  second 
peep,  which  I  enjoy  always  quite  as  much  as  the  ilrst,  when  I 
pick  out  my  favourites,  make  quite  sure  which  are  the  bes^ 
when  I  look  and  linger  over  the  birds,  and  have  hard  work  to 
keep  from  breaking  the  tenth  commandment. 

Betuming  to  the  sunny  front  of  Mr.  Hodson's  house,  which 
looks  quite  a  home,  I  find  a  photographer  in  possession.  By  the 
way,  how  unconscious  of  or  indifferent  to  appearance  those  men 
must  be  who  can  plunge  their  heads  under  a  black  cloth,  and 
lose  in  a  moment  all  anpearanoe  of  man  save  his  legs,  becoming 
apparently  a  one-eyea  monster  with  his  head  wrapped-up  to 
keep  off  the  cold.  There  is  the  terrible  photographer  naving  "  a 
shot "  at  an  officer.  Lucky  man,  with  his  hand  resting  on  one 
of  the  deerhounds,  and  a  group  of  ladies  in  the  background  I 
Lucky  officer  in  more  respects  than  one.  Luncheon,  a  drive 
back  to  Bridgewater,  and  many  a  look  back  in  thought  then  and 
often  since  upon  the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  "  Mr.  Hodson 
the  poultry  judge  at  his  home."— Wiltshibh  Bjictob. 


DUBBING  GAME. 

DouBTLxss  "  WiLTSHiBB  Bbctob"  advooatss  the  non-dubbing 
of  Game  cocks  with  the  best  intention,  but  I  think  he  em  veiy 
much  when  he  says,  "Put  a  stop  to  dubbing  and  fighting  will 
be  at  an  end."  I  feel  sure  it  would  not  be  the  case,  but  on  the 
contrary  gamesters  would  fight  birds  with  the  combs,  &c.,  on. 
The  result  would  be  shorter  battles  and  more  cocks  killed  in 
the  day's  fighting. 

"  WiLTsmsK  mbctob"  says  that  Game  cocks  are  bred  to  a 
high  stete  of  courage  by  man's  wickedness.  If  so,  let  us  do  our 
best  to  prevent  the  birds  from  hurting  each  other  so  much  when 
they  by  chance  meet»  by  catting  off  the  comb  and  wattiea. 
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Bvery  breeder  of  G«me  knowa  that  two  bizde  dabbed  can  fight 
some  time  withoat  harting  each  other  very  maoh ;  bat  let  vn- 
dabbed  birds  get  together  and  the  resolt  is  qaite  different,  for 
after  fip^hting  a  few  minatea  one  would  lose  an  eye  or  have  a  frao- 
tared  jaw,  wiiioh  most  caaae  great  eoffering  for  many  months, 
and  perhaps  end  in  death.  Woald  "  Wiltshibs  BzcToa"  advise 
all  Game  oreeders  to  resort  to  a  oross  with  the  Gochin,  so  that 
if  the  birds  so  crossed  commenced  fishting  the  battle  woold  not 
last  long?  If  this  is  what  we  are  to  oreed  to  we  most  drop  the 
name  of  Game.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  Game  cock's 
comb  and  wattles  shoold  not  be  taken  off  as  well  as  the  dew- 
nails  from  a  dog,  a^o  catting  the  ears  and  tail  of  the  hoond, 
Ac,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  animal's  comfort. 

I  am  no  cock-fighter,  still  I  woald  always  dab  a  Game  cock  if 
it  was  only  to  ayold  his  comb  being  frost-bitten,  which  caases 
the  bird  to  safler  for  months  far  more  than  he  woald  saffer  from 
dabbing;  for  this  reason  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  dabbing.— 
BuLCK  Ban.  

NOBTHAMPTON  SHOW. 

Ws  noticed  the  ponltry  and-Pigeona  in  oar  hwt  namber. 

Babbitb  were  not  well  treated  aa  regarda  claaaea,  there  being 
onlv  eight  in  all,  bat  the  entriea  were  good  as  aaaal,  althoagh 
withoat  capa  or  other  extraa  the  Lop  claaaea  will  not  fill,  and 
in  thia  caae  only  one  daaa  waa  provided  for  them,  which  in  oar 
opinion  ia  a  great  mistake.  No  ahow  of  Babbita  ia  better 
managed,  clean  atzaw  and  good  food  makea  them  qaite  aa  com- 
fortable aa  in  the  hatchea  at  home.  In  Lopa,  first  waa  a  Black- 
and-white  back  in  fine  condition  and  atraight  limba,  22  inohea 
by  6;  aecond  a  Tortoiae  doe  rather  gay  22  inohea  by  4|;  and 
third  a  Grey  with  aplendid  head  and  eye,  good  coloar,  bat  rather 
atifl  in  ear,  22  inohea  by  6.  Angoraa  were  a  grand  daaa  of 
thirteen  entries,  the  first  venr  large,  long  in  wool,  and  very 
heavy  oaahion  and  dewlap,  while  tne  third  loat  only  in  that 
point;  the  aecond  being  an  ezceaaively  fine-wooled  apedmen 
bat  amaller.  Two  othera  very  highly  commended  came  preaaing 
doae  in  quality.  Himalayana  were  a  good  daaa  of  twenty 
entriea,  the  wlimera  and  noticed  Babbita  being  acarcely  oat  of 
their  babyhood.  Firat  aboat  perfect ;  two,  e^dently  from  the 
same  neat,  loaing  onlv  from  one  rather  grey  hind  foot,  and  the 
other  a  few  white  haura  on  the  ears.  Second  had  the  beat  feet 
pointa  bat  waa  rather  narrow  on  the  ncae ;  and  third  a  fair  all- 
zoand  apedmen.  Datch  (of  which  thia  locality  ia  the  home), 
had  fifteen  entriea.  Firat  a  sood  Tortoiaeahell,  good  nearly  in 
all  pointa.  Second  Blae,  good  bat  somewhat  aneven  ander  the 
belly;  and  third  a  most  perfectly-marked  Black  bat  with  odd 
evea.  Silver-Greya  nineteen  entriea,  and  the  competition  keen, 
the  first  and  aecond  perfect  in  shade  and  ailvering,  the  aecond 
loaing  only  throagh  loaa  of  down,  which  waa  very  looae  and 
came  off  with  the  leaat  toaoh.  Tliird  large  and  very  even  bat 
too  light  in  ahade.  Pen  1110  waa  a  grand  amall  Babbit  at  16«., 
and  qaickly  claimed.  The  Variety  daaa  had  fifteen  entries. 
Firat  a  large  Belgian  Hare ;  aecond  a  yoang  one  of  that  variety 
that  maat  eventaally  come  to  the  front ;  and  third  a  Silver 
Oream  amall  bat  of  sood  ahade.  Selling  daaa  for  the  varietiea 
had  twenty-six  entriea.  First  a  nice  Black  Datch ;  aecond  a 
Silver-Grey ;  and  third  Angora.  A  fair  daaa.  Lop  Selling  daaa 
had  only  five  entriea.  Firat  a  Fawn-and-white,  very  good,  21^ 
by  4|  inchea ;  aecond  Black,  21  i  by  4i  inohea,  not  in  the  beat 
order;  and  third  a  Dan  20  by  4|  inchea. 

Of  Oati  there  were  fifty  in  the  five  claaaea.  In  Long-haired 
malea  first  was  a  grand  Bed  Tabby,  very  long  and  silky  in 
wool;  second  Grey;  and  foarth  Black,  not  of  partioalar  merit. 
Females  of  that  variety,  firat  a  amall  Blae  kitten  bat  immenae 
in  wool,  which  waa  very  fine  in  qaalitv";  second  White,  bat  not 
nearly  ao  good ;  and  third,  a  TortoiaeeheU-and-white.  Tabbiea, 
males,  firat  a  grand  tiger-barred  Oat,  evidently  yoang,  large, 
dark  in  coloar,  and  very  diatinct  in  marking.  Second  tne  well- 
known  lion,  bat  loaing  in  both  coloar  and  marking.  Third  a 
Bed  not  well  marked  bat  large.  The  Variety  daaa,  male  and 
female,  had  firat  a  large  Black  in  aplendid  order.  Second  a 
White  of  great  aize  bat  not  dean;  and  third  a  Tortoiaeahell  of 
fair  coloar  and  marking.  A  Selling;  daaa  prodaoed  aiz  entaiea, 
two  Long-haired  and  a  Tabby  winning,  and  these  were  aoon 
Bold.  Theae  were  well  attended  to  and  looked  aa  clean  and 
comfortable  aa  it  ia  poadble  to  indace  them  to  appear. 

JuDaxa.— PottJ^ :  Mr.  B.  Teebav  and  Mr.  E.  Hewitt. 
Tig&onB :  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmder  and  Mr.  F.  Greaham.  Babbitt 
and  OaU :  Mr.  E.  Hatton. 


AccBXNQTOM  SHOw.—Thia  ia  abandoned  or  postponed.  The 
entriea  were  ao  few  that  the  entrance  feea  have  been  retomed. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  good  authority  the  arrangement  of  the 
claaaea  waa  not  good,  and  three  daya  are  longeruum  exhibitora 
like  valuable  birda  to  be  penned  ap. 


poultry  would  be  in  the  market  or  not.  We  are  in  a  poaition  to 
atate  that  Mrs.  Dring  will,  for  the  preaent  at  any  rate,  continue 
the  poultry  eatablishment,  and  wiU  now  book  orders  for  egga 
and  deapatch  them  aa  ahe  waa  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  her 
huaband.  In  April  we  believe  any  of  the  atock  birda  ml  be  for 
aale,  which  will  enable  purchaaera  to  breed  from  them  in  time 
for  the  great  winter  ahowa.— W. 


THE  TUBBIT. 

If  "Wiltbhibx  Bbotob"  refera  to  my  atatement,  he  will 
find  that  I  said,  in  contradiction  to  his,  that  the  point  to  the 
Turbit's  head  was  the  older  style  of  the  two,  the  Snell-orowna 
only  being  of  later  date,  he  saying  the  Point  waa  the  laat.  In 
1854 1  won  the  ten-guinea  cup  at  Birmingham,  and  at  the  aame 
ahow  I  took  a  prize  with  my  Point-headed  Turbita.  In  1866 
Mr.  F.  Bottom  won  the  five-guinea  cup  with  birds  all  bred  by 
me;  amongst  them  were  Point-headea  Turbita.  At  Birming- 
ham also  in  1852  or  1868 1  won  with  Point-headed  Turbits,and  I 
showed  alao,  previoudy  to  thia,  all  with  Pointa.  Again,  in  1866 
I  won  the  five-guinea  cup  at  Birmingham,  one  pair  of  the  Toys 
bdng  Point-headed  Turbita.  In  fact,  I  never  ahowed  a  plain- 
headed  bird,  or  I  ahould  not  have  had  a  prize. 

Shell-headed  Turbita  were  not,  I  believe,  in  the  prize-liat 
until  about  1860.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  aomething  abont 
them,  aa  I  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  oonveraing  with 
and  aketching  the  birda  of  acme  of  the  then  old  f andera  in  my 
young  daya,  notably  Mr.  Bowler,  who  had  the  very  beat  loft  of 
Pigeona  I  ever  aaw  or  ever  expect  to  aee  again.  One  day  being  in 
hia  loft  I  noticed  acme  whole-coloured  birda,  Yellowa  and  Beds, 
with  peaka,  and  frilla,  and  guUeta.  He  aaid  they  were  Turbita. 
and  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Turbit  alwaya  had 
a  point  and  Owla  were  without,  for,  though  adf-oolouzed,  atiU 
they  were  Turbita  for  that  reaaon.  I  aaked  him  how  long  that 
had  been  ao.  He  said  he  never  knew  them  any  other  way. 
The  Plain-headed  were  in  hia  opinion  nothing  more  thim 
colour-ahouldered  Owla.  Mr.  Bowler  waa  then  over  aeventy, 
and  I  under  twenty.  Then  that  truly  excellent  Toy  fancier 
Matthew  Wicking  would  not  keep  such  a  thing  aa  a  Plain-head 
aa  a  good  Turbit.  In  fact,  all  the  old  fandera  were  of  the  same 
opinion. 

I  did  not  say  in  my  artide  there  were  no  Plain-headed  birda, 
but  that  "  WiLTBHiBx  Bbotob  "  waa  wrong  about  the  antiquity 
of  the  Point,  and  I  aay  ao  atilL  The  Shell  waa  the  later  intro- 
duction. I  have  been  Judge  at  Birmingham  a  number  of 
yeara;  if  I  live,  and  again  have  the  honour  conferred  on  me,  I 
think  the  next  Show  will  be  my  twenty-first  appearance  in  that 
capadty,  and  during  the  whde  of  that  time  I  never  remember 
Mr.  Oottle  (a  firat-class  fancier)  or  myself  ever  awarding  a  prize 
to  a  Plain-headed  pair  of  birds. 

As  regards  Mr.  Baton's  book,  when  he  presented  me  with  a  copy 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Turbit  ahould  have  had  a  peak.  Me 
aaid,  "  Wdl,  Dean  (meaning  Mr.  Wolatenholme)  made  a  miatake 
there ;  but  he  waa  unaurpasaable  at  an  Almond."  I  have  known 
my  good  kind  old  friend  Wolatenholme  about  thir^-five  yeara 
aa  a  fander  in  that  way;  alao  he  knew  any  kind  of  Short-faced 
Tumbler.  Who  doea  not  remember  with  ploaaure  his  Short- 
faced  Baldheada  and  hia  Black  Mottlea  ?  He  waa  my  chief  in- 
atructor  in  thoae  breeda,  and  no  one  ever  had  a  more  gentle 
master  or  one  more  up  to  his  aubject. 

As  regarda  Mr.  Brent,  I  never  looked  on  him  aa  any  authority 
excepting  in  German  Toya,  and  I  do  not  value  hia  opinion  more 
now  it  ia  in  print  than  I  and  othera  did  when  he  wrote.  I 
never  saw  a  good  bird  in  hia  poaseaaion.  I  alwaya  looked  on 
him  as  more  ol  a  naturalist  than  a  fander.— Habbisoii  Wxa. 


Thx  Latx  Mb.  Dbiho's  Pottltby.— We  have  reodved  letters 
from  many  asking  whether  we  knew  if  the  late  Mr.  Dring's 


EXOTIC  BEES. 

Thb  spread  of  the  Ligurian  bee,  and  the  general  satisfaction 
it  has  given  to  the  apiarians  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  has  instigated  a  further  search  for  a  variety  still 
nearer  to  perfection ;  and  in  addition  to  our  old  English  friend, 
the  cultivation  is  extending  of  several  other  varieties.  There  are 
the  Egyptian,  Dalmatian.  Oamidian,  Sniymian,  and  Oyprian 
bees.  A  stock  of  the  third  variety  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting at  the  last  Oivstal  PaUce  Show,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  G.  Neighbour  &  Sons.  The 
Egyptians  we  are  acquainted  with ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Dalmatians  have  yet  appeared  in  England. 

By  ludidous  crossing  of  varieties  breeders  have  attained  many 
valuable  improvements  in  our  cattie,  and  horticulturists  have 
done  the  same  with  our  plants ;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  the  thougntf ul  careful  bee-keepers  should  not  eventually 
effect  the  like  desirable  end  with  our  bees.  There  is  room  to 
improve  their  productiveness,  hardihood,  and  docility.  If  we 
could  find  a  breed  without  stings,  or  persuade  the  workera  to 
keep  their  dreaded  inatrument  for  foee  of  their  own  apedee, 
what  a  multitude  of  people  would  turn  bee-keepera. 

The  Oamidian  bee  is  a  native  of  Hungary.  It  ia  wdl  known 
in  France,  where  it  haa  the  character  ox  being  very  mild- 
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tempered.  The  atook  In  my  posMsrion  hM  borne  onl  ihii 
ohareoler ;  but  I  lUTe  only  had  It  six  months,  and  as  it  origin- 
ally conalBted  of  a  qneen  and  two  or  three  hundred  workers  it 
has  never  been  in  a  state  of  vigour.  My  juvenile  oolony  is,  how- 
ever, growing,  and  had  as  much  brood  as  the  workers  oould 
cover  on  Christmas  day.  The  French  find  fault  with  this 
variety,  that  it  is  too  prone  to  swarm.  Unless  its  docUity 
proves  a  marked  faet  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  any  improve- 
ment on  our  common  bee.  In  oolonr  the  Camiollan  is  not 
nnlike  the  latter,  with  the  exception  that  the  abdomen  has 
lings  of  a  dirty  white. 

Serr  OorL  ol  Bmx  in  Bohemia^  has  been  very  energetio  in 
the  seaieh  x6r  new  bees,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Dalmalian,  Smymian,  and  Oyprian  varieties.  He  describes  the 
first  as  a  noble  race,  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  gather  their 
honey  from  the  flowen  which  grow  in  the  crevasses  and  ravines 
of  the  mountains,  veiy  high  and  steep,  fljing  far  where  the 
winds  are  rough  snd  violent ;  thus  they  have  become  hardy  and 
muscular.  In  odour  they  are  of  the  purest  black.  They  have 
weal  aetivity and  good  temper, so  long  as  they  remain  tranquil; 
But  if  they  are  disturbed  or  meddled  with  they  become  most 
wicked,  defending  themselves  valiantly,  and  attacking  vigor- 
ously. Herr  Oori  crossed  this  bee  with  the  Bmymian,  and 
■ays  that  the]progeny  of  the  Smymian  queen  by  a  Dalmatian 
drone  laifely  surpassed  his  Italian  bees,  and  these  again  were  ex- 
celled by  the  produce  of  a  Dalmatian  queen  and  Smymian  drone. 

Herr  Oori  gives  ;an  amusing  account  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
seccDd  Dalmatian  stock,  which  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  un^ 
availing,  in  consequence  of  the  peasants  believing  that  if  they 
idd  a  colony  all  their  others  would  die  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  sisters.  By  chance  Herr  Oori  obtained  the  assistance  of 
a  very  high  personaae  at  Bagusa,  iHio  addressed  himself  to  the 
Oonsul-Oeneral  of  Turkey,  who  communicated  with  the  Pacha 
of  Serajevo,  before  whom  the  superstition  had  to  bow,  and  two 
colonies  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Trieste,  transported  on  the 
backs  of  mules  for  five  days  over  the  mountains,  thence  by 
steamboat  and  railway.  One  colony  was  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
an  oak,  the  other  in  the  trunk  of  a  magnolia,  and  each  packed 
in  a  wooden  box,  weighing  respectively  142  lbs.  and  126  lbs. 
groas.  Ibe  hives  were  completely  full  of  combs,  plenty  of 
noney>  not  one  cell  broken,  and  the  loss  of  the  bees  very  smalL 
Extending  his  search   southward,  Herr  Oori  received  from 


Ovprua  a  queen  and  two  hundred  workers,  the  sole  survivors 
of  many  thousands  composing  the  stock  sent  to  him.  This 
queen,  with  good  nursing,  survived  to  be  >he  parent  of  many 
stocks  afterwards  distributed  over  Burope  and  America.  Tlie 
Oyprian  bees  also  journeyed  in  their  original  hive,  which  was 
a  long  horizontal  earthenware  pipe;  and  the  habitation  of  the 
Smymiaas  was  manufactured  of  woven  wands  laid  over  with 
oamdi'  dung.  Herr  Oori  and  the  Oount  Ealorat,  who  have 
nursed  and  cultivated  the  Oyprian  bee,  deeoribe  it  as  the  best 
bee  known,  as  much  superior  to  the  Lignrian  as  that  is  to  the 
common  bee.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  queenrbreeders 
In  Oyprus  yet  ready  to  export  queens,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
inch  an  industry  will  be  established  in  good  time.  Oar  Yankee 
oooains,  always  ready  for  novelty,  are  so  anxious  to  get  a 
quantity  of  them,  that  a  scheme  is  afloat  to  send  a  special  com- 
Tnissioner  to  Oyprus  to  buy  or  breed  queens  for  America ;  and  a 
esntieman  In  England  has  volunteered  to  retire  to  an  iiland  in 
the  Bristol  Ohannel  to  breed  this  variety  bevond  the  inflnenoe 
of  the  common  drones,  on  condition  that  Bubscribers  should  be 
found  for  fifty  fertile  queens  at  £1  each.— Johh  Hohtsb,  Saion 
Riie,  Baling,  

CUB  LETTBB  BOX. 

OooK  HbULTOio  luaouLABLT  (M,  amtthyr-Yaax  OoUUn-ipaagkd  bbd  is 
out  of  haalth,  and  the  Msrotioni  tm  too  miMh  at  teolfe  to  allow  Um  formafelMi 
of  tethan.  Toa  would  have  helped  onr  answer  U  70a  bad  told  iu  your 
laadliig.  no  leaMng  flttr  •Umolatiag  and  nanatatal  food  la  pnteeaoe  to 
mdimgf  loo*  naneee  oe  to  havo  many  eompiaiafea.  We  adviea  70a  to  ad- 
miniater  a  tahia-apoonfal  of  eaator  oil,  to  follow  bj  leedtag.oa  gioimd  oata 
misad  with  nllk,  nd  if  the  blzde  an  la  eonflnament  to  give  pleafej  of  green 
food,  eeperfally  lettooe;  to  give  little  whole  eora,  and,  if  any,  good  barley. 

HoDiMun'  Laos  Vaxuxo  «7.  X).~We  eannot  glaaa  the  oaoee  of  diaeaa* 
In  your  fowb  from  your  letter.  The  ■ymptoma  yoa  deeeiibe  woold  bs 
eaiued  by  an  improper  flooring  to  your  fowl  hotua.  Briek,  wood,  or  stone 
woold  aeeovnt  for  tbora.  We  ean  ondentand  the  birds  prefer  the  greaa,  it 
Is  thair  natan;  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shonld  not  frsqaent  the 
pkMighed  land,  and  it  la  good  «w  their  health  thay  shoold  do  so.  Tour 
rooating  hoaee  beinff  sheltsnd  from  weather,  the  floorlnv  ahoold  be  of  road 
gilt  or  die  plain  earth  kept  vary  diaan.  It  is  a  neoasaity  that  fowls  shoold  be 
•vKywhere  aUatoseratah.  and  that  the  surf aoe  shoold  not  keep  their  fbatnn- 
natninl^  staained  or  be  Imperrloas  to  their  daws.  Ashoa  are  obJeetionabla 
inafatj  mag.  Ihaj  contain  no  gilt,  and  their  partlolea  oft»  plevoa  the  baU 
of  thafootandeeaselamenese.  This  nuiy  be  the  loondatlanol  year  eoasplaint. 
Soap  wiU  aat  ea^iain  it.  Oonarste  is  a  bad  flooring;  remove  it.  Veed  aa 
aAdaed  in  pairioaa  answer,  and  wa  beUaTeyon  will  hava  noeaoss  for  eomplaint. 
>  (/.  IF.  JC.).— Openthetomoor  bythaaidof  apalrof 


whiohyoaeomplain.  Feed  natoraHy.  Qifa  to  eaeh  bird  a  laMa  aponnfal  ol 
eaalor  oiL  Feed  tham  on  groand  food,  beri^ymeaU  or  gfoand  oata.  If  In 
eoaflnaaunt  supply  plenty  of  green  food.  Feed  moderatalj  these  Umaa  par 
day.  and  thay  wlU  be  healthy  in  a  weak. 

Fowl  Sioklt  (H.  OratUU^Ywu  Mxd  has  the  roup,  wfaioh  Is  highly  oea- 
tagloos.  Wash  the  head  dally  or  twioe  daUy  with  tepid  water.  Solphate  of 
copper  one  ffrain  daily  mtzad  la  oatmeal  mashed  with  ale  and  plenlj  of  green 
food.  Separate  the  ftml  from  aU. others.  If  not  better  within  a  week  Ida 
the  fori. 

iHLAM  a  Bow  (J.  g.).— The  seed  Ikom  a  hay-loft  will  do.  Bake  the  sacfiaa 
and  saatter  the  seeds  thinly.  The  fowls  ahoald  be  kqpk  oat  oafeU  the  aeedJUg 
graaais  an  inoh  or  more  high. 

Miramaa  OAWAani  {A  gufrfsridar,  aiomasi).— Ton  aaa  mateh  the  grean  - 
ish-yeUow  eoek  with  the  oinnamon  hen  If  yoor  objeet  be  merely  to  obtain  a 
eiga  songster  or  two.  The  off apriagfrom  the  pair  may  In  all  piobabllity  Taiy 
In  appearanoa,  some  of  irtkioh  will  be  vaiy  dark,  others  msrkad,  with  mort 
Ukely  a  yellow  bird  or  so;  hot  yoo  most  not  expeet  to  flod  the  latter  eokmred 
birdaof  that  rioh  eoloor  good  anoogh  to  ran  a  raea  In  codilbltlaa  aompetttiaB 
with  yellow  birds  bred  from  a  pore  etrain-^soeh,  for  Instanea,  aa  fBom  Norwl8h> 
bred  birds.  There  are  eqoal  ohanoea  of  pairing  Oanaiy  birds  of  distlnot 
rarietiae  of  breed.  The  prodooe  from  sooh,  when  the  aook  birds  are  weU 
totored,  equally  plaaae  the  ear  if  not  the  eye.  At  the  aama  time  we  shoold 
adviae  the  matching  together  birds  of  the  eame  bread— a  yellow  to  baft— and 
then  yoo  might  have  the  admotage  of  soma  of  the  yoong  baiag  flt  for  exhi- 
biting, eopposing  the  parent  Mrde  be  of  good  qoallty. 

SunaexmoHs  aboot  Baas  (<?.  B.).— Only  Ignorant  p«^  sra 
by  sneh  superstitions. 


mXlOBOLOOIOAL  OBBBBYATIORB. 

nAi>n««  flooAna.  LovBov. 

Lai.  9V»4ff'  nTS^0^^^!lA3UM^,  HI  M. 

1>A!n, 

•  AJL                     1           la  *MB  Day. 
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41.6 
4U 
40.0 
880 
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47.1 

COJ 
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41.9 
69.7 
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94.9 
98.9 
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76.8 
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909 
91.7 

9L8 
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Means 

18^74     41.9 

88J 

4L0     46J     819 

819 

80J 

ua 

8th.— ▲  stocmy  day;  wind  fny  high  at  night  with  hsavy ziia  sad  MUng 


9th.— Fetr,  bat  stUl  windy;  alight  ihower  In  the  eraalDg;  snow  and  hail  elk 

9p.x.;  Ana  after. 
10th.— YaiT  stonny  early,  bat  line  by  9  A.1L,  bat  zain  again  bj  lA;  nUtm 

showery  aU  day;  wind  lower  at  night  and  qolta  flna^ 
11th.— Very  flae  and  bright  tUl  1  p.m.,  then  a  alight  ahower,  bat  flas  altar, 
lath^— HsaTy  aaow  between  8  and  9  a-il;  rain  or  aaow  more  or  less  all  day  ; 

rery  dark  at  noon ;  barometer  fell  aafen-tantha  between  midnight  aad 

midday,  and  roee  half-an-lnch  between  S  fjl  and  SJO  rjL    Beavy 

snow  1  to  Spji.,  then  rain;  f air  afaniag,  atarUght ' 
18th.— 8now  at  8  A.M.  for  a  abort  time,  bat  beaatifatty  k 

fiaaaflaRiooa;  allsht  ahowar about  6  pjl, doll  aftarwerda 
14lh.— Wet  and  windy  In  morning,  bat  soon  elearad  off,  though  thawiad  ooor 

tinned  very  botataroas;  reiy  wild  night. 
A  weak  notloaable  for  L)w  barometer  and  grant  oscUIatloas  thaisoi;  Tioknl 
gales,  and  much  zain  aad  snow.— 0.  J.  Smom. 


OOYBNT  GABDXN  XABKBTy-VABOK  U. 

Two  or  thiea}samples  of  Strawbecriea  have  made  their  appaaiaaea  a 
our  last  report,  and  we  ahall  now  look  for  a  ragnlarsinp^  LataOr^ea 
making  good  prioea,  and  flrst.class  frait  is  fax  demand,    we  hava  no  aifti 


tion  to  quote  in  forced  Tcgetablea,  with  the  a 
haifa  droppea  oonaldeaably  owing  to  a  slack  dawMwd 


£B!&w:. 


Grapes,] 
Lemone. .. 
Melona... 
Oranges.., 


s.«.  a.d. 

*BleTa  1  Oto8  8 

boahiail  0  90  0 

....  lb.   0  8     0  9 

lb.   6  0   10  0 

..  ri09   6  9   U  0 

.   each   0  0     0  0 

..riSO   6  0   12  0 


PiaeAppiee.* 
Stnwbeixiea. 
Walnota 


Arliehokca  . 
Asparagoa.. 


4 
^100    6 

«ndlel8 

Baaaa.  Kidney....    noo  1 

Beet,  Bed doaen 

BroecoU boadle 

Broasela  Bproota    «■!•▼• 

Cabbage doaen 

Carrots bonch 

OapBicoma yiOO 


Celery. 
Coleworte. 


yioo 
.  doaaa 


I  seiasorB,  and  aftar^pasMdag-oot  tha  watery  hanoar  zub  the 
place  with  dtilnc  dntmsat. 

BaAmfiB*  BzaaamaM  CLnieiira  (J.  r.).— We  keep  many  hnndreda  of  j 
Biahmas,  and  have  no  complaint  soeh  aa  yoo  mention.  It  is  generally  the  . 
rafott  of  Injudidou  feeding.    Heating  food  will  caoae  the  appcazaacei  of 


BndiTC, 
Fennel.. 
Oarilo.. 
Herba. 


dos.  bonchee 
dosen 


lb. 


doten 

Ftanch  Cabbage  .... 


d.  a.d. 
OtoO  0 

0  10    0 

0  0   0 

6  9    8 

6  8    0 

8  18 

6  0    0 

0  9    0 

4  0    8 

8  9   0 

0  4    0 

8  10 

0  4   0 

0  18 

0  10 

8  0    0 

8  8   0 

8  0    0 

0  0   0 

6  10 

6  16 


B.d.  8.d. 

0  otae  e 

0  e    0  t 
8  0  u  • 

10  4  0 

1  8  1  • 

.>100    1    S  1  • 

-     -    -    4   0  19  0 


B.d.      S.<. 

0  4to- 

1  e 


MoatardftOiaaa  panaat  0  1 
Onkms tashal  1  S 


lb.  0  8 

4  8 

0  0 

Tomips bunch  0  4 

▼cgetablaMairowt 0  0 


gplnaoh.. 
Tomatoee, 


Vvoh  so,  X87C.  ] 
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Boytl  Bo«i«t7  ftt  8.80  P.K.    Bristd  Show  doMi. 

Boyal  Initttaaon  at  8  p  jc. 

B^»l  BoteDio  Sooletj  tl  &tf  p  Jf. 

4  Sunday  ih  Lint. 

Boyal  Oeognphloal  Soola^  «i  &80  p.x. 

BoTid  UMBeal  aad  Cndraigloftl  So«Mj  aft  aSO  P Jl 

BojFttl  Botaaio  Soeiefey'i  Bpiiog  Bhov. 


ATerase 
TemMrataM  near 

^ 

is. 

Moon 
Bls«a. 

Moon 

Moon'B 
A«a. 

Glook 
before 
Sub. 

Tear. 

sr?- 

'as*- 

Mean. 
41.9 

6    67 

'«•  s- 

6    8i 

va- 

D^. 

"6    I& 

88 

4a7 

8L7 

40.8 

6    61 

6    18 

6    86 

4    40 

88 

6    14 

84 

60.9 

82.8 

41.9 

6    68 

6    80 

6    47 

6    10 

O 

6    66 

86 

61S 

88.6 

48.2 

6    50 

6    81 

5    68 

7    88 

1 

6    87 

66 

64.1 

84.1 

44.1 

6    47 

6    88 

6    11 

8    59 

s 

6    19 

87 

66.0 

84.0 

48.6 

6    45 

6    85 

6    86  .  10    88 

8 

6     1 

88 

6S.7 

88.4 

48.6 

6    48 

6    86 

6    48 

U    66 

4 

4    48 

89 

Vrom  obeanatloni  taken  near  LooAon  dnziog  fortj-ibzM  7Mn,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  68.8°;  and  its  night  tempecaftoze 


AZALEA  INMOA  AND  ITS  CULTUBB. 

[Ths  foUowing  notea  were  read  by  Mr.  OUerhead  before  the 
members  of  the  Wimbledon  Gardeners'  Society.] 

f  ABIETIES  of  Azalea  indioa  were  first  intro- 
daoed  into  this  coontry  ixom  China  in  the 
early  part  of  thiB  oenttiry.  In  referring  to 
Johnson's  *'  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  we  find 
{hat  Azalea  indica  was  first  introdaoed  in 
1808,  A.  pnrporea-pleno  in  1819,  A.  anran- 
tiaoa  in  1822,  A.  yariegata  and  A.  phoenioea 
in  1824,  and  A.  lateritia  in  1888.  I  will  not 
enarantee  the  correctness  of  these  dates, 
but  nndouhtedly  they  are  pretty  nearly  right, 
and  the  yarieties  mentioned  are  abont  the  oldest  in 
cnltiyation. 

For  some  years  past  nnrseiTmen  and  gardeners  haye 
deyoted  mnoh  time  and  attention  to  the  cross-breeding  of 
tiiis  yaicuijble  genns  of  plants  with  the  yiew  of  improying 
the  quality  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  it  iB  yery 
gratifying  to  know  tiiat  their  labours  haye  not  been  in 
vain,  as  all  the  best  yarieties  now  in  cnltiyation  are 
cross-breds.  The  numerous  yarieties  of  Azalea  indica  are 
inyaluable  for  furnishing  the  stages  of  conseryatories  at 
a  season  when  good  flowers  are  scarce.  If  a  number  of 
tlie  early  and  late  flowering  yarieties  are  at  command 
and  properly  managed  they  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
Christmas  to  May,  but  to  accomplish  this  proper  accom- 
xnodation  is  required  for  the  necessary  forcing  and  retard- 
ing of  the  early  and  late  yarieties.  They  are  also  of 
e^ual  yalne  for  exhibition  purposes,  for  floral  displays  on 
dinner-tables,  in  drawing-rooms,  saloons,  entrance  halls, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  they  are  indispensable  as  cut 
flowers  for  bouquets.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  their  merits 
are  sufficiently  known  to  make  them  popular  plants  with 
eyeryone  who  has  any  real  loye  for  flowers. 

The  propagation  of  the  plants  is  efiected  by  seeds  for 
new  yarieties,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafting  for  multiply- 
ing; indiyidual  species  or  yarieties.  Seeds  should  be  sayed 
from  the  best  yarieties,  the  flowers  of  which  haye  been 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  another  yariety  with  the  yiew 
of  improying  the  colour  and  substance  of  the  parent  or 
with  tne  hope  of  securing  a  young  progeny  of  stronger 
ooBstitution.  The  hybridiser  always  has  some  object  in 
viaw,  and  is  guided  by  his  own  ideas  in  endeayouring  to 
Beoure  such  object.  The  flowers  haying  been  fertilised, 
they  should  then  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  thin  gauze 
to  preyent  further  impregnation  by  insects,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  plants  where  they  will  eujoy  plenty  of 
Hght  and  air  and  where  they  can  be  kept  dry.  After  the 
flowers  haye  faded  the  thin  gauze  may  be  remoyed,  as 
there  will  tiien  be  no  necessity  for  it  to  remain  oyer  the 
flowers. 

The  seed  should  be  gathered  as  it  ripens,  and  be  sown 
in  pans  in  rough  peat  early  in  January,  placing  the  pans 
in  a  close  warm  house  and  coyer  witili  panes  of  glass, 
~  neyer  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  the  seeds  may 
peridi  when  they  are  germinating.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
fings  make  their  appearance  remoye  the  panes  of  glass 
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and  keep  the  pans  in  a  humid  gentle  warmth,  with  as 
much  light  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  pot  them  into  thimble-pots  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  peat,  placing  them  in  a  similar  situation 
to  that  recommended  for  the  seed  pans  until  the  plants 
are  established  in  the  pots,  when  they  mAj  be  treated  as 
will  be  advised  for  established  plants.  Shading  from  the 
sun  will  be  necessary  fDr  the  seeds  and  plants  until  they 
attain  sufficient  strength  to  endure  it. 

In  propagating  from  cuttings  these  should  be  taken 
from  tiie  shoots  of  the  current  year,  selecting  those  that 
are  moderately  strong.  When  the  wood  becomes  a  little 
hard,  or  what  is  known  as  being  half  ripe,  the  points 
should  be  taken  off  about  2^  inches  long ;  cut  below  the 
lowest  joint  which  they  mAj  haye,  remoying  one  or  two 
of  the  lowest  leayes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting, 
and  then  insert  them  in  small  pots  filled  with  yery  sandy 
peat,  say  six,  ten,  or  twelve  cuttings  in  each  pot  aocord- 
mg  to  their  size ;  plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
80^  with  a  top  heat  of  TO"",  where,  if  carefully  attended 
to,  99  or  100  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  will  grow,  the 
principal  points  to  attend  to  being  shade  and  moisture. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  haye  made  roots  they  should  be 
gradually  exposed  to  more  lig^t  and  air,  be  potted  off, 
and  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  with  a  little  shade  xmtil 
they  are  established,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  other 
established  plants.  Although  the  propagation  by  out- 
tings  is  a  speedy  way  of  raising  a  stock  of  any  desirable 
yariety,  still  it  is  not  a  q^stem  that  I  would  recommend, 
because  plants  from  cuttings  neyer  grow  so  oon^aotly  as 
those  obtained  by  grafting.  Plants  firom  cuttings  are  also 
yery  liable  to  produce  a  quantity  of  oross  shoots  or  suckers 
firom  their  base,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  plants,  and 
although  ikeise  are  frequently  remoyed,  the  plants  will 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  up  more.  I  haye  also  noticed 
that  some  yarieties  struck  from  cuttings  are  yery  liable  to 
die  off  even  after  they  have  attained  a  great  size  without 
any  apparent  cause— a  circumstance  which  I  must  say  is 
yery  gnevous  to  the  cultivator. 

If  you  wish  to  propaffate  Azalea  indica  by  grafting  you 
must  first  obtain  a  supply  of  stocks,  which  might  be  raised 
from  seed  saved  from  the  strong-growing  varieties  and 
treated  in  the  way  as  previously  advised,  selecting  the 
strongest-growing  seedlmg  plants,  and  when  these  haye 
attained  sufficient  strength  work  on  them  the  yarieties 
desirable  to  propagate;  or  stocks  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  selectea  from  such  vigorous-growing  kinds  as 
phoenicea  alba,  or  Fielder's  White,  and  when  these  haye 
attained  sufficient  strength  they  may  be  operated  on  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  best  mode  of  grafting  is  that  known  as  side-grafting. 
The  scions  shofld  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  about 
li  inch  long,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make  a  long  slant- 
inff  cut  to  the  base  of  the  scion.  A  similar  slice  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  side  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  outer  edges 
of  both  stock  and  soion  will  meet  together,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  insure  success ;  they  should 
then  be  neatly  bound  together  with  a  piece  of  worsted, 
and  be  placed  in  a  close  frame  in  a  propagating  house  or 
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limilar  titiifttioii,  and  be  carefallj  attended  to  with  a  proper 
rapply  of  moiBture.  The  best  time  to  graft  ie  during  the 
spring.  After  the  sdons  haye  united  to  the  stock  and  they 
hare  made  a  Uttle  growth  the  ligatures  shonld  be  slackened, 
and  the  plants  be  exposed  to  a  little  more  light  and  air,  and 
when  they  are  considered  to  have  made  a  perfect  nnion  the 
bandages  may  be  entirely  removed,  the  head  of  the  stock  be 
cut  off  dose  to  the  scion,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house  until  they  have  completed 
their  season's  growth,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  established 
plants. 

Although  I  have  entered  into  the  propagation  of  these  plants, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  gardener  would  be  studying  eco- 
nomy to  propagate  his  owA  plants,  as  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  flowers, 
and  unless  he  paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  plants  the 
ehanoes  are  that  he  may  lose  99  per  cent,  of  his  young  plants. 

In  nurseries  where  Azaleas  are  propagated  by  the  thousand 
men  are  employed  for  the  special  purpose  of  tending  to  their 
wants,  and  this  being  their  only  study  they  succeed  in  turning 
out  nluety-nine  plants,  and  very  often  a  hundred,  out  of  every 
hundred  grafts.  This  places  nurserymen  in  a  position  to  oifer 
good  plants  well  set  with  flower  buds  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
Sneh  being  the  case,  I  fail  to  see  where  true  economy  lies  in  a 
gardener  trying  to  propagate  his  own  Azaleas. 

We  now  come  to  the  general  cultivation,  and  will  commence 
with  such  plants  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  trade — I  mean 
plants  well  studded  with  flower  buds  and  grown  in  4  and  6-inch 
pots.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  specimens  as  quickly 
as  possible  I  would  advise  the  cultivator  to  pick  out  all  the 
bloom  buds  and  place  the  plants  in  a  little  heat  early  in  the 
year,  so  as  to  excite  them  into  growth.  As  soon  as  ti^e  growth 
has  commenced  they  should  have  a  liberal  shift  into  pots  a 
size  or  two  larger,  using  the  following  compost :— To  five 
barrowloads  of  strong  fibry  peat  (not  adhesive  nor  yet  that 
light  fibry  material  we  so  repeatedly  see  used),  add  one  barrow- 
load  of  light  fibry  loam  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand.  This 
should  be  all  pulled  to  pieces,  not  chopped,  and  the  fine  drossy 
material  rejected,  the  sand  to  be  mixed  through  it,  and  if 
damp  it  should  be  put  into  a  dry  open  shed,  and  turned  several 
times  before  using.  Avoid  making  it  dust-dry,  otherwise  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  inducing  it  to  take  water  after  tiie 
plants  have  been  potted.  The  best  way  to  test  the  soil  is  to 
thrust  the  hand  into  the  heap  and  bring  out  a  handful  from  near 
the  centre,  squeeze  this  up  in  the  hand  and  then  drop  it  on  the 
floor.  If  it  falls  freely  to  pieces  the  compost  may  be  used ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  adhere  together  the  heap  should 
be  turned  once  or  twice  as  may  be  necessary  before  using. 

After  the  plants  have  been  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
gentle  heat,  keeping  them  well  syringed,  also  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  giving  little  or  no  air  uniU  they  have  hold  of  the  new 
compost,  after  which  time  the  temperature  may  be  increased 
to  G(f  at  night,  with  a  rise  to  75"*  by  fire  in  day,  or  SO*"  by  sun 
heat,  always  bearing  in  mind  to  keep  the  passages,  walls,  and 
stages  well  deluged  with  water,  but  .taking  oare  not  to  give  too 
much  water  to  the  rooks.  When  the  plants  are  established  they 
will  be  benefited  by  a  weak  application  of  Standen*s  manure 
or  cowdung  water.  I  have  repeatedly  watered  Azaleas  with 
strong  cowdung  water  with  advantage,  but  I  always  take  the 
precaution  of  applying  it  to  well-established  plants.  Under 
this  treatment  the  plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  will  set 
their  flower  buds  early  in  the  season,  but  the  sooner  these  can 
be*  removed  the  better,  and  push  the  plants  on  into  a  second 
growth,  which  is  desirable  to  have  aeeomplished  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  good  rest  preparatory  to 
making  two  growths  the  following  year ;  but  in  this  case  as  in 
the  previous  one  the  flower  buds  should  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  to  waste  the  energies  of 
the  plants.  By  repeating  this  treatment  for  a  few  years  it  is 
astonishing  how  quick  a  lot  of  plants  may  be  worked  up  into 
a  size  flt  for  exhibition  purposes. 

But  should  the  cultivator  not  wish  to  grow  them  on  for  ex- 
hibition, and  merely  require  them  for  hom^  decoration,  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  much  cooler  temperature.  They 
will  make  excellent  growth,  and  set  their  buds  well  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  65",  or  even  lower  than  this.  Some  cultiva- 
tors place  them  out  of  doors  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  to 
finish  their  growth  and  set  their  buds;  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  eondenmed.  The 
plants  are  subjected  to  heavy  rains,  which  are  anything  but 
beneficial,  but  rather  otherwise;  and  although  an  attendant 
may  be  there  to  turn  them  on  their  sides  in  the  daytime,  it 


is  not  always  that  they  are  on  their  sidee  during  heavy  rains 
in  the  night.  Some  cultivators  place  them'  in  their  vineries 
to  make  their  growth,  and  doubtless  such  situations  are  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  the  very  fact  of  them 
introducing  thrips  into  such  structures  is  quite  sufficient  to 
induce  the  cultivator  to  keep  them  out. 

In  reference  to  preparing  plants  for  forcing,  some  early-flower- 
ing varieties  should  be  selected  and  pushed  into  growth  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  to  set  their  buds  early  in  the  season,  and 
these  should  be  well  advanced  before  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  rest,  as  on  the  state  of  the  buds  enthrely  depends  the  time 
required  for  forcing  them  into  bloom.  If  they  are  properly 
managed  the  plants  should  flower  in  eight  weeks  after  being 
introduced  into  heat.  If  Azaleas  are  not  required  to  flower 
before  April  or  May  a  winter  temperature  of  iO''  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient. 

When  I  undertook  my  last  situation  I  found  a  number  of 
Azaleas  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  scarcely  a  flower  bud  on  them. 
Immediately  they  commenced  growth  I  gave  them  a  drying, 
and  had  some  soil  {as  previously  described)  in  readiness,  and 
turned  the  plants  all  out  of  their  pots,  beating  the  soil  out  of 
the  roots  with  the  flat  side  of  a  spade ;  in  f  aet,  I  shook  them  out 
just  as  dean  as  if  they  were  Pelargoniums,  thinned  out  all 
weak  wood,  and  after  potting  them  into  smaller  pots  I  devoted 
a  house  to  them  and  treated  them  in  the  way  deseribed  lor 
exhibition  plants,  except  that  I  left  the  bloom  buds  on  the 
second  growth,  after  which  I  was  well  rewarded  with  a  good 
display  of  flowers  the  following  year. 

In  conduding  my  cultural  remarks  I  would  say  that  Azaleas 
should  never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  as  this  would 
be  sure  to  end  in  the  loss  of  foliage.  When  watering  them 
always  fill  up  the  pots  suffidently  to  cause  the  water  to  moisten 
the  whole  ball  of  soil.  Always  keep  up  abundance  of  moisture 
during  the  growing  season  until  the  buds  are  set,  then  cease 
syringing  overhead,  but  always  keep  the  passages  and  walls 
moist  except  in  frosty  weather.  Never  water  the  plants  until 
they  require  it,  and  always  keep  them  free  from  insects.  Never 
adopt  that  horrible  system  of  training  by  twisting  and  orottung 
the  shoots  to  bring  the  plants  into  a  stiff  nnsightfy  shape ;  but 
carefully  tie  out  the  branches  and  encourage  the  shoots  to 
assume  a  natural  appearance.    In  potting  always  pot  firmly. 

Azaleas  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  brown  and  white  scale. 
These  may  be  destroyed  by  turning  the  plants  on  their  sides 
and  giving  them  a  thorough  syringing  with  water  heated  to 
140°,  turning  the  plant  round  as  the  operation  is  going  on,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  every  portion  of  the  plant  has  its  share 
of  hot  water;  but  be  careful  to  keep  it  from  the  roots.  Brush 
the  leaves  and  stems  in  half  an  hour  after  the  applieation, 
and  if  not  effectual  repeat  the  dose;  or  use  Gishorst  com- 
pound, 8  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water  heated  to  140°,  and  api^y 
the  solution  in  the  same  way;  or  soft  soap  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. Any  of  the  above  remedies  if  properly  applied  will 
be  found  effectual. 

Azaleas  are  frequently  infested  with  thrips,  and  the  best 
remedies  that  I  know  of  is  to  fumigate  strongly  with  tobacco 
every  other  night  for  a  week  or  so;  or  give  the  plants  a 
thorough  syringing  with  Gishurst  compound,  4  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  bdng  careful  to  keep  the  mixture  out  of  the 
pots.  This  may  be  done  by  turning  them  on  their  sides.  In 
ten  or  twelve  hours  afterwards  syringe  the  plants  with  dean 
water,  by  which  time  they  should  be  free  from  every  thrips. 


A  BOSABIAN  HEBGULES-BOSE  STOGES. 
Now  the  winter  is  nearly  over,  and  the  Hyacinths,  and 
Tulips,  and  Snowdrops  are  making  our  borders  gay  with  their 
bright  colours,  the  hearts  of  all  rosarians  begin  to  throb  with 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  campaign.  That  thia 
will  be  an  unusually  long  one  I  think  your  columns  show. 
We  may  say  it  commences  on  the  14th  of  June  and  lasts  tUl 
the  middle  of  July.  But  what  a  month  it  will  be !  what  hard 
work,  what  exdtement,  what  sleepless  nights  will  be  ours ! 
For,  taking  the  Sundays  and  Mondays  away  when  no  shows 
can  be  held,  there  are  only  about  twenty  days  left.  Indeed  I 
do  not  think  you  can  say  more  than  fourteen,  as  there  are 
Boaroely  any  shows  held  after  the  8fch  or  9  th  of  July.  Fourteen 
days,  then,  are  all  that  will  be  available  for  Bose  shows,  and  on 
theee  must  be  held  the  Oiystal  and  Alexandra  Palace  Shows, 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  and  the  Botanic  in  London ;  while 
in  the  oountey— Bxeter,  Hereford,  Maidstone,  Frome,  Birming- 
ham, Wisbeaoh,  Bristol— eleven  great  shows  within  a  fortnight 
is  verily  hot  work. 
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I  thftll  neyer  forget  the  week  last  year  that  the  Alexandra 
Palace  and  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Shows  were  held.  The  Alex- 
andra was  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  following  day.  On  the  Tuesday  in  the  next  week 
was  Hereford,  and  on  the  Thursday  Birmingham.  My  friend 
Mr.  Bi^er,  the  king  of  the  amateurs,  attended  all  the  shows, 
»nd  I  think  it  is  worth  recording  how  he  did  it.  How  his 
■trength  held  out  is  quite  another  question.  He  has,  hy  the 
way,  the  advantage  of  night  mail  trains.  He  left  Exeter  on 
the  Wednesday  night  for  the  Alexandra  Palace  hy  the  10.12 
mail,  haying  staged  his  hlooms  since  sundown  that  erening, 
arriyed  at  the  Palace  about  7  am.  next  day,  staged  in  eyery 
class,  judged  the  nurserymen,  took  first  prizes  in  eyery  class 
aaye  one ;  went  back  to  Exeter  that  night  by  the  limited  mail, 
landed  there  at  8  ▲  m.  Friday,  went  home,  and  found  his  man 
had  begun  to  stage  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  set  to  work  without 
delay,  and  staged  what  he  wanted ;  then  left  Exeter  that  night 
by  the  mail,  arriyed  at  the  Orystal  Palace  about  8,  staged,  and 
took  the  first  prize  in  eyeiy  olass ;  went  back  to  Exeter  that 
night  by  the  mail,  and  at  last  went  to  bed  about  4  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  the  first  tiqie  he  had  been  between 
the  sheets  since  Tuesday  night.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
Assures  me  he  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  church- 
warden, I  belieye,  and  so  made  a  grand  effort.  On  Mondi^  he 
was  up  at  8  a.m.  to  stage  for  Hereford.  He  and  I  travelled  to 
Hereford  together  that  night.  Again,  next  day  he  staged 
and  took  the  first  prize  in  eyery  class  (I  coming  in  here  a  good 
■eeond),  judged  the  nurserymen,  had  lunch,  and  set  off  again 
to  Exeter  to  stage  for  Birmingham ;  left  Exeter  next  day  by 
the  day  mail  and  arriyed  at  Birmbgham  on  the  same  night, 
and  staged  next  day  in  eyery  class ;  returned  the  same  day  to 
Exeter,  haying  had  eight  days'  ceaseless  toil  and  not  one  un- 
broken nighVs  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  was  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy  and  his  digestion  as  good  as  eyer.  And  not  till 
Birmini^iiam  was  oyer  did  one  of  his  magnificent  plants  droop 
its  head  and  say,  '*  Enough.  I  am  done,  although  you  are  not." 
Which  had  the  best  constitution,  the  Boses  owned  by  him  or  his 
matchless  self  I  cannot  determine ;  but  they  are  both  equally 
wonderful  and  the  object  of  my  lifelong  adiniration. 

<*  Ah  P'  I  think  I  hear  someone  grunt,  **  Ah  I  Boses  forced  like 
liiB  were  will  be  fit  for  nothmg  another  year.  They  will  haye 
been  growing  on  all  through  the  winter,  and  when  the  time 
oomes  when  they  ought  to  make  a  start  they  will  haye  no  more 
life  in  them  than  a  telegraph  post  or  a  tin  keUle.  Wait  and 
flee  what  he  does  this  year  before  you  commend  his  system  of 
growth.'*  Ah,  yes,  wait  and  see,  and  also  listen,  my  would-be 
objector.  No  doubt  you  are  right ;  they  would  haye  gone  on 
Rowing,  but  he  stopped  that  little  game.  He  took  up  eyeiy 
plant,  pruned  the  roots,  put  in  fresh  manure,  changed  in 
many^cases  the  position,  and  then  put  them  back  again,  and 
we  shall  see  what  those  Boses  will  do. 

One  remark  more  about  his  plants,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
ooBsidar  most  important.  They  are  all  dwarfii,  and,  with  a 
lew  exceptions,  all  worked  on  the  Manetti.  Now  his  soil  is  a 
strong  red  marl ;  it  is  none  of  your  strong,  fluffy,  sandy  "  blow- 
away,"  but  good,  honest,  moderately  stiff  loam— good  soil  for 
Briars  as  well  as  Manetti,  and  some  Briar  Boses  grown  in 
similar  soil  at  Mr.  Bobert  Yeitch's  nursery  will  show  that  this 
is  so.  Tet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seedling  Briars  Mr. 
Baker  has  nothing  but  Manetti  Boses.  Then  what  follow? 
Why,  first  three  cheers  for  the  Manetti— there  is  no  stock 
like  it ;  it  possesses  eyery  good  quality  and  no  bad  one ;  it  is 
par  excellence  the  stock  for  Boses.  And  secondly,  standard 
fioses  are  a  mistake.  '*  What  1"  someone  again  objects,  '*  you 
condemn  standard  Boses  because  one  man  has  been  so  suc- 
•essful  with  the  Manetti  I'*  Not  so;  I  think  that  is  an  in- 
Btanoe  of  the  yalue  of  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti ;  but  my  objection 
to  the  standards  is  on  far  grayer  grounds.  I  suppose  no  one 
eyer  gaye  them  a  better  or  fairer  trial  than  I  haye  done.  I 
took  a  field,  the  soil  was  poor  I  allow,  but  yirgin,  and  I  dressed 
it  yery  highly  indeed;  I  am  ashamed  to  put  down  what  I 
spent  in  manure,  but  it  was  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  to.  the 
Acre.  I  had  two  men  collecting  Briars  all  the  early  winter, 
and  put  in  ten  thousand.  I  gaye  a  penny  for  each  Briar,  and 
in  due  course  budded  them,  and  then  I  thought  no  one  could 
eome  near  me  last  year.  And  what  was  the  result?  I  neyer 
did  so  badly  at  the  shows  in  my  life.  The  only  first  prize  I 
won  in  the  year  was  for  Teas  at  the  Alexandra.  I  neyer  took 
a  ^ze  at  all  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  nor  at  Nottingham, 
Huntingdon,  and  other  places.  The  Briars  would  not  grow, 
or  Uoom,  or  do  anything  but  tlirow  up  suckers;  and  when  I 
flame  to  mory  them  this  winter,  out  of  my  ten  thousand  Brian 


planted  in  1878  and  budded  in  1874,  how  many  plants  do 
you  think  I  thought  worth  remoying  ?  Just  1800.  Now  if  that 
was  not  a  fair  trial  for  standards  I  do  not  know  what  can  be. 

**  Wiien  will  you  be  in  bloom?"  asked  Mr.  Oeorge  Paul  of 
me  at  our  Exeter  Show,  where  I  could  not  stage  a  box  of 
bloom  to  saye  my  life  and  credit.  "  Well,  I  don't  know— not 
before  Birmingham,  I  am  afraid,  for  my  Boses  are  all  maiden 
Briars."  "  Maiden  Briars  1  best  of  all,  then."  They  may  be 
in  some  soils,  but  not  in  my  case.  Eyery  wind  of  heayen 
blew  thoie  wretched  plants  to  and  fro.  I  spent  £20  in  stakes 
and  £2  in  rofla  grass  to  tie  them.  I  had  a  man  doing  nothing 
but  weed,  and  I  was  eyer  tie,  tie,  tie,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Hundreds  were  blown  clean  out  at  the  bud,  hundreds  died  be- 
cause they  had  no  roots  worth  naming,  and  the  place  where 
they  grew  is  now  a  mausoleum  and  a  wUdemess,  and  a  Bose 
Caye  of  Adullam  too.  Such  is  my  experience  of  standard 
Boses ;  but  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  practical  issue  I  will  name 
the  objections  to  them  in  order. 

1.  They  are  so  expensiye.  (1)  To  buy  them  you  must  giye 
fifty  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  for  dwarfs ;  (2)  they  require 
stakes  and  tar  twine,  and  they  demand  much  more  labour  and 
time  than  dwarfs.  If  you  bud  them  you  haye  to  watch  the 
growing  bud  and  be  for  eyer  tjing  it  up. 

2.  Th^  do  not  liye  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  dwarfii 
do.  Their  existence  is  artificial,  and  they  haye  constantly  to 
wage  warfare  with  their  adopted  parent.  The  stock  shows 
fight  in  eyery  possible  wi^.  It  throws  out  suckers  from  its 
roots  and  offshoots  (or  *'  robbers,"  as  my  children  call  them) 
all  down  their  stems.  They  giye  the  bud  no  peace  while  in  its 
childhood,  and  then  when  it  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  itself 
then  the  unnatural  parent  dies. 

3.  They  are  more  subject  to  attacks  from  insects  than  dwarfs. 
The  Bose  grub  hides  itself  in  the  stock  just  where  the  knife 
mark  is,  and  comes  out  with  the  spring  to  leaye  a  nas^y  littlo 
greasy  grub  in  the  young  leaf,  which  if  .not  discoyered  ruins 
the  bud. 

4.  They  are  ugly,  ungraceful,  like  mopsticks,  and  wh«n  not 
in  fiowar  or  foliage  are  positiyely  unsightly  on  your  lawn. 

5.  The  stocks  are  most  difficult  to  procure. 

I  had  to  make  presents  to  the  farmers  whose  hedges  were 
rayaged  by  my  Briar-men,  had  to  rig  out  the  latter  with  new 
clothes  when  they  had  done;  for,  as  they  pathetically  said, 
"they  were  scarcely  decent,  and  really  the  police  be  that 
sharp,"  <feo.  Then,  too,  the  stakes  are  of  great  moment,  eyen 
if  you  liye  like  I  do  in  a  "  woody  countrie."  **  Look  around  you," 
said  the  architect  to  my  predecessor  who  built  this  sweet  nest, 
but  who  complained  that  there  were  no  grates  in  the  fireplaces, 
"  Look  arouxid  you,  and  you  see  nothing  but  wood.  This  is  a 
woody  countrie."  And  the  result  was  that  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  he  had  to  sit  always  with  the  door  open,  and 
eyery  high  wind  used  to  send  the  bumingwood  to  make  friends 
with  his  pictures. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  any  one  who  reads  this  journal 
and  who  stands  in  need  of  adyioe  like  I  do — e,g,,  in  respect  of 
pruning  and  tending  Peach  and  Pear  trees— is  adyised  to  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  standard  Boses  unless  the  soil  oonsirts  ol 
the  yery  strongest  clay.  Let  the  Dog  Bose  bloom  in  the 
hedges,  follow  its  **  sweet  will "  undisturbed ;  let  it  caress  the 
wild  Cherry  and  protect  the  Osmunda  regalis,  and  when  the 
rains  of  spring  and  summer  drench  it  with  moisture,  let  it 
drop  reyiying  dew  into  the  cup  of  the  thirsty 'Primrose  flnd 
rejoice  the  heart  of  the  eyer-green  Moss.  Do  not  injure  it 
with  your  keen-edged  iron;  do  not  spend  the  mighty  strength 
that  Nature  and  no  end  of  harsh  cider  has  giyen  yon  in  claw- 
ing up  ftom  its  free  home  the  Briar,  the  wild  Bose  that  Nature 
claims.  Leaye  it  unhurt  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  and  add 
its  quota  fo  that  result  which  in  England  may  always  be  seen 
— "  all  things  bright  and  beautiful ; "  and  keep,  my  friends, 
my  riyals,  my  enemies  eyen  (if  I  haye  any),  keep  to  the 
ManettL— John  B.  M.  Camm. 


BINQEB  APPLE. 


A  ooBBxspoHDnrr  has  written  to  ask  information  about  aa 
Apple  called  Binger.  The  fruit  is  large,  8  inches  wide  and 
2i  high,  roundish  and  fiattened,  obtusely  angular,  on  the  sides 
and  round  the  eye.  Skin  yellow,  with  tinges  and  broken 
stripes  of  pale  crimson  here  and  there ;  and  the  whole  surface 
is  sprinkled  with  thin  patches  of  pale  brown  russet.  Eye 
open  with  erect  pointed  segments  set  in  a  pretty  deep  and 
angular  basin.  Stalk  three-quarters  to  an  inch  long,  stout, 
deeply  Inierted  In  a  de^  NonpareU-like  eayity.    Flesh  yellow. 
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Ttty  tender  and  joioy,  with  an  agMMble  aoldity  and  good 
flayonr. 

This  ifl  a  Moond-nto  dMMri  Apple,  bat  exoellent  lor  kitohen 
nae  from  Noyember  till  February. 


AH  OLD  BLACK  PRINCE  VINE. 

I  BiiSBD  ihia  Vine  from  a  eutting  about  forty  yean  linoe. 
I  ftnok  it  into  the  wall  border  about  the  centre  of  ont-boildinga 
whioh  front  foil  south.  For  many  yean  yery  little  notiee  was 
taken  of  it,  and  the  gardener  who  uBed  to  prune  it  did  not 
understand  the  art,  and  desired  to  haye  it  taken  up  and  the 
border  planted  with  more  profitable  fruit  trees. 

A  gentleman's  gardener  in  the  yillage  looked  at  it  and 
leconmiended  its  being  eut  down  to  the  bottom,  as  nearly  all 
the  fruit  spurs  had  been  out  off.  I  then  began  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  this  Vine,  and  trained  up  six  oanes,  and  also  took 
lessons  on  Vine  pruning,  and  for  many  years  had  abundance 
of  fruit  but  unfortunately  neyer  quite  ripe. 

About  seyen  yean  ago  J  wrote  to  Mr.  Knight  of  Hampton 


of  one  siae,  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  on  a  root,  but  of 
exoeUent  quaUty.  I  planted  again  last  year  from  the  smallest 
whole  tuben,  giying  them  plenty  of  room.  The  crop  was 
better  than  before,  nor  haye  I  found  a  single  tuber  diseased. 
Near  to  these  were  some  of  Buttons*  FlourbaUs  and  also  an 
early  kind  of  Begent,  both  of  whioh  were  more  or  less  diseased. 
We  are  eating  the  Victorias  now,  and  bettor  Potatoes  I  haye 
neyer  seen.  In  reading  so  much  about  other  penons*  «2j^- 
ence  I  feel  compelled  to  add  my  mite  to  the  disensston.— 
J.  0.,  Brentford. 


THE  ABEANGEMBNTS  OF  COLOUBS 

m  THB  BBD8  OJ  TEE  LONDON  PABK8  AND  QASDKRS.—JKo.  8. 

Plaxs  for  effeetiyely  planting  round-shaped  and  oyal-diapad 
beds  haye  been  submitted,  and  we  may  now  usefully  refer  to 
other  forms.  The  shape  <^  beds  is  generally  detemUned  by 
indiyidual  taste,  some  ownan  preferring  simple  and  oihen 
hDilrieate  forms.  OecasionaUy,  howeyer,  the  shape  of  iha 
grass  plat  and  ito  position  suggest  the  form  of  bed  whiah  is 
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Court,  asUag  his  adyice  xespeeting  putting  up  a  glass  ease. 
He  yery  kindly  gaye  me  great  enoouragement  and  much  useful 
Information  in  the  management  of  Vines.  Mr.  Tillyard,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborongh's  gardener  at  Broeklesby  Pack,  came  to 
look  at  it  and  pronounced  it  a  y«cy  healthy  Vine  and  recom- 
mended my  putting  up  the  present  glass  oases,  the  result  of 
which  I  send  you.  The  first  year,  1870,  the  Vine  produced  182 
bunches;  1871,  890;  1872,  421;  1878,  856;  1874,  428;  1875, 
501.  Total  in  6  yean,  2278.  AU  ripened  without  any  arti- 
fieial  heat.  The  Grapes  also  keep  well  in  the  case.  I  usually 
haye  plenty  hanging  at  Christmas  and  later. 

This  winter  I  haye  eut  off  many  of  the  old  spun,  peeling  off 
the  loose  bark  and  painting  with  a  compo  of  soft  soi^,  sulfmur, 
soot,  and  day*  with  a  little  powdered  hellebore  root,  and  wash- 
ing the  back  wall  with  lime  and  sulphur.  Eyery  summer  I 
haye  thinned  yery  many  bunches  out,  also  thiuned  the  fruit 
in  the  bunehea  left,  but  I  think  of  thinning  them  mi^seyerely 
next  season  to  haye  the  Grapes  larger.  The  bloom  has  always 
been  yeiy  good,  and  the  foliage  is  splendid  in  the  autumn. 

The  case  which  only  ooyen  the  branches  (the  stem  and 
border  are  unprotected),  is  94  feet  long,  4  feet  deep,  and 
18  inches  from  the  waU.  The  stem  of  the  Vine  near  the  bottom 
is  18  inches  in  girth.  Behind  the  building  is  a  lazge  drain  or 
aewer,  generaQy  a  running  stream,  whioh  I  am  t<rid  is  d  great 
advantage  to  the  Vine.  — J.  B.  Binsom,  KirmlngUm,  North 
LSmeoUuhire.  

ABOUT  POTATOES. 
Two  yean  since  I  bought  some  Pateraon's  Victoria  Pototoes 
for  consumption,  and  selected  the  smallest  for  planting.    The 
result  was  rather  a  small  crop,  but  all  the  tuben  were  nearly 


most  appropriate.  Bed  0  is  a  simpte  yet  a 
bed,  and  is  particnlarly  aidtaUe  to  many 
following  has  pcoyed  a  good  mode  of  anangemeni:— 

BED  O. 

1.  Coleus  Venchafldtii  splendens. 

2.  Centourea  ragusina  eompaota.— As  ito  name  implies  ft  ia 
more  compact  in  habit,  and  not  so  coarse  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  as  C.  ragusina.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
To  induce  the  planto  to  seed  pick  out  a  few  of  the  healthiest 

C'  to  in  spring,  pot  them  in  good  fibzy  loam,  and  let  them 
me  potbound,  whioh  will  cause  uiem  to  flower  more 
freely.  Leaye  them  out  of  doon  in  a  sunny  place,  as  th^  do 
not  seed  so  well  under  glass.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  brush  the 
flowen  with  a  camel-hair  brush  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
scatter  the  pollen.  The  flowen  should  be  kept  dry  by  protec- 
tion. Most  people  strike  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  but  I 
strike  all  mine  in  the  spring,  and  I  haye  good  planto  by  bedding- 
out  time.  I  take  the  top  and  side  shoote  without  disflguring 
the  plante,  and  insert  the  cuttings  one  in  a  small  pot  (thimbles}» 
plaouig  them  in  bottom  heat.  A  hotbed  is  best  where  the 
cuttings  wiU  be  dose  to  the  glass.  They  must  haye  a  little 
air  and  plenty  of  light,  for  if  kept  close  and  shaded  they  will 
damp-off.  If  treated  in  this  way  they  will  take  root  in  ten 
days. 

8.  Iresine  Heibstii.— Ite  preyaUing  hue  is  a  deep  ehoeolato 
brown,  and  presento  when  seen  against  the  sun  transparent 
ruby  and  rose  hues,  which  make  it  y«cy  effectiye,  eq^edal^ 
when  associated  with  the  silyeiT  foliage  of  the  Centourea.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  struck  in  spring.  The  1st  of  June 
is  quito  soon  enough  for  this  plant  to  be  turned  out.  It  can 
be  kiyt  to  any  uniform  height  by  pinching  and  pegging. 
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4.  Abatilon  yezQlfanim  anxM.— A  dirtinet  and  eifeistiye  ya- 
lidty.  Its  yellowiflh  marbled  and  blotched  leaTes  are  distinoi 
and  beaQtifal.  It  ia  of  a  trailing  and  branching  habit,  and 
is  a  Terj  desirable  acquisition  for  margins,  lines,  beds,  and 
borders.  It  is  propagated  in  antasm  and  spring  by  cuttings 
atrnek  in  heal. 

BED  p. 

Thniia  a  bed  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  should  be 
planted  as  follows : — 


Blue 


1.  Iiobelia 
King. 

2.  Oisenaia  aean- 
ihflBloli»k— A  robnat 
flilTery-loliaged  bed- 
ding plant,  with 
leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of 
Gentanrea  candid- 
iSffima,  but  the  plant 
is  of  a  more  compact 
habit  than  the  Gen- 
tanrea. It  is  Talu- 
aUe  addition  to  the 
ailyeryfoliageplants. 
It  is  propagated  from 
eattmgs,  which  in 
the  autumn  will  root 
In  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
In  the  spring  bottom 
heat  is  required  for 
itriking  the  cuttings. 
Perhaps  it  would  be 
aa  wdl  to  state  that 
enUings  of  white  or 
grey  silTery-foliage 
plants  do  not  require 
to  be  shaded  as  much 
as  others,  as  yMie 
is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat. 

8.  AMemanthera 
amoana  speetablle, 
btUliant  magenta 
red. 

4.  Tagetes  signata 
pnmHa,  grosD. 

5.  Altemanthera 
paronyehyoides 
major. 

6.  Lysimaehia 
amnmularia  anrea» 
oat  the  Golden  Qreep- 
ing  Jenny.— This  is  a 
diitlnet  omamkental- 
fdllage  plant;  the 
leafesand  branches 
are  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow.  Theoiiginal 
^ype  of  this  plant 
(Greeping  Jenny)  is 
well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  useful 
for  Tases  or  baskets, 
but  this  golden  sport 
Is  well  adapted  for 
decoration  in  the 
most  exquisite  ar- 
rangements. I  have 
used  it  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  with 
the  greatest  success. 
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It  is  easUy  increased  by  cuttings  put  in  any  time  between 
Maroh  and  September  with  or  witau>ut  bottom  heat.     It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  wiU  become  a  general 
fATouxite  both  as  a  bedding  and  basket  plant. 
7.  XeheYeiia  secnnda  glauca.— N.  Gou,  KeruingUnu 


^WHAT  0ABDE19BBS  MAT  SEE  AT  EXBTEB. 
Ir  ^ou,  gentlemen,  ever  long  for  a  little  change,  and  yet  not 
too  violent  a  one,  and  desire  to  have  the  delights  of  the  coontiy 
together  with  the  luxury  of  a  eity,  let  me  recommend  you 


some  day  to  take  the  2.10  express  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Bfldlway  and  land  soon  after  six  o'clock  at  the  fab 
metropolis  of  the  west— Exeter.  If  you  do  not  find  Exeter  is 
the  pleasantest  place  that  you  have  ever  been  at  I  shaU  be 
much  suTindsed ;  and  not  only  that,  but  one  where  you  cm 
live  equally  well  and  for  half  the  money  that  yon  spend  in 
London.  There  is  a  capital  club  close  to  the  public  promenade 
called  Northenhay  where  we  hold  our  Boee  shows,  and  close 
to  the  club  you  can  have  excellent  lodgings  at  a  most  reason- 
able rate.  For  IO9. 
a-day  you  may  live 
like  a  prince  and 
enjoy  yourself  too 
at  the  same  time.  I 
have  just  been  spend-  ' 
ing  a  couple  of  nights 
there,  and  thought 
I  would  write  and 
tell  you  about  it.  I 
should  like  to  have 

Ctwo  elected  as 
orary  membeu 
of  our  club,  and  show 
you  what  a  charming 
life  you  can  lead  at 
that  elysium. 

Tou  have  every- 
thing you  want  there. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  a 
few  sweet  flowers 
which  will  remind 
you  of  summer  and 
make  you  forget  that 
you  are  in  midwinter, 
walk  through  Nor- 
thenhay and  across 
the  railway,  and 
there  is  Mr.  Bobtrt 
Yeitch's  nursery  at 
your  service.  **you 
will  find  aU  the 
houses  open«  and  if 
you  would  like  the 
foreman  to  go  round 
with  you,  you  have 
only  to  ring  the  belL" 
But  you  want  no 
fioreman  to  under- 
stand flowers ;  be- 
ddee,  all  the  plants 
are  labetted.  Tou 
enteradocr,  andlol 
evervdelieioas  scent 

and  floorers  of  count- 
less hoes  greet  the 
sight.  Heie  we  are 
in  flie  B^yadnth 
and  bulb  house. 
Qyolamens,  Primu- 
las, Hyacinths,  Tn- 
Ups,  and  a  few  Asa- 
leas  and  greenhouse 
Bhododendrons,  and 
numbers  of  other 
flowers,  combine  to 
make  yon  foiget  thai 
it  is  raining  outside 
and  that  your  feet 
are  caked  with  mud. 
Then  a  UtUe  further 
on  you  enter  the  Palm  house  where  Palms  end  gorgeous  foliage 
plants  lead  up  to  the  OamelUas,  which  now  are  in  full  bk>on« 
I  saw  some  superb  blooms  of  varieties  new  to  me,  and  thM 
was  every  prospect  that  the  flowering  season  would  last  ttt 
Easier,  which,  by  the  way,  aU  the  wise  men  who  draw  up  the 
atananaes  have  fixed  a  week  too  late.  <'  Why,  old  fellow,"  a 
man  said  to  me,  **you  must  look  out  that  you  don*t  have  a 
Sunday  too  much  ttiis  year."  Well,  however  late  Easter  may 
be,  Mr.  Yeitch  will  have  some  Gamellias  for  us  on  that  "  day 
of  days  "  at  least.  From  this  house  we  go  to  the  Orchids  and 
Lyeopodiums  and  tropical  Fems.    Hundreds  of  that  charming 
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Adiantnm  ittl^enae,  Panl^y  Fezxui,  Ae.,  Una  your  mth,  uxd 
yon  long  for  the  wealth  of  the  BotheehUde  eo  as  to  bay  them 
all.  Then  ont  onoe  more  into  the  open  to  see  how  the  Boeea 
look,  and  magnifioent  etandardi  there  are,  and  nombera  of  them 
itill  left  to  tempt  the  Tiaitor. 

Bat  while  lingering  here  the  eathedral'a  deep  moaieal  peal  of 
ten  belia  tell  yon  that  it  la  near  twelve,  and  that  ereneong  will 
ioon  be  rang,  and  yoa  stroll  away  to  that  glorioaa  deeorated 
pile  which  ia  now  being  f o  beaatifally  restored.  Eyensong  ia 
now  said  at  twelve  noon,  and  vezy  odd  it  eoands  to  hear  one 
of  the  erening  prayers  read  before  yoa  hare  well  digeated  yoor 
breakfast.  Bat  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this  temporary 
arrangement,  for  it  is  the  workmen's  dinner  hoar.  If  yoa  Tisit 
OS  on  the  2drd  of  Jane,  the  day  of  oar  next  Bose  show,  if  we 
don't  c^Te  yoa  a  weloome  and  send  yoa  back  home  in  good 
health  and  good  spirits,  well,  my  name  ia  not--Jomc  B.  M. 
Camm.  

FBIMULA  DENTIOULATA. 

It  is  a  yery  modest  grower,  not  anlike  oar  eommon  Prim- 
rose in  its  appearanoe,  hating  a  rather  close  tafted  growth, 
from  whioh  nse  early  in  Febraary  mealy  stems  aboat  6  inehes 
Idgh  crowned  by  ambels  of  lilac  flowera  with  yellow  eyes, 
each  pip  flat  and  haying  no  cap  or  reflex.  It  is  indeed  of 
dainty  lOTclinees  as  a  pot  plant  for  the  greenhoase  daring 
Febraary  and  early  March,  continuing  a  long  time  in  beaaty. 
Its  flowers,  though  small  as  compared  with  P.  amoena  and  yars., 
are  numerous— oyer  thirty  in  some  instances  in  an  umbel, 
not  the  least  charm  of  the  plant  being  its  mealy  stems.  I 
haye  had  plants  of  it  in  bloom  the  past  fortnight,  or  from 
the  middle  of  February,  and  it  certainly  wiU  last  a  consider- 
able time,  as  seyeral  umbels  rise  from  a  crown,  and  as  these 
are  tufted  the  bloom  is  profuse.  I  haye  had  the  plants  in  a 
light  airy  greenhouse  since  September. 

What  this  plant  appears  to  require  is  a  rather  stiif  or  yellow 
loam  with  grit,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  after  flowering, 
keeping  cool,  aky,  and  moist,  with  plenty  of  light  but  ahaded 
from  hot  sun,  and  petted  in  July  or  early  August  so  as  to  haye 
the  plants  well  established  before  autunm.  It  is  no  miily 
plant,  but  possesses  a  good  hardy  constitution,  free  alike  in 

gx>wth  and  flowering.    Its  flowers  eontrast  well  with  the  clear 
agrant  yellow  of  the  Abyssinian  Primrose  which  flowers  at 
the  same  tiffle.-— G.  A. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thi  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  haye  awarded 
to  Db.  Hooo  ▲  GoiiD  Hbdal  for  his  discoyery  of  a  new  dassifi- 
eation  of  Apples. 

Fbox  the  extremely  xzu)  gldcixi  ov  ths  Soillt 

IsLAOBS  it  might  be  thouffht  that  they  would  contain  many 
plants  unknown  in  England.  Such,  howeyer,  is  not  the  ease, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  specially  culti- 
yated  in  the  Abbqr  gardens,  the  rare  sorts  of  Ferns,  aa  the  Aaple- 
nium  notarinum  and  Osmunds  regalia,  form  the  chief  botanical 
'curiosities.  The  yiolent  storms  to  which  these  Islands  are 
exposed  hinder  the  growth  of  trees,  the  absence  of  which  giyea 
to  ttie  SdlUes  a  somewhat  barren  look;  indeed  even  bushes 
need  to  be  protected  from  the  wind  by  walls  or  hedges  in  order 
to  do  well.  The  great  crop  of  the  islanders  is  that  of  Potatoes, 
whidi  are  ready  for  diggmg  on  an  ayerage  ten  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  midland  counties,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  their  wealth.  Next  in  size  to  St,  Maiy's,  and  of  more 
interest  to  the  tourist,  is  Treseo,  on  which  the  lord  proprietor 
of  the  Islands  resides.  Leland  speaks  of  Tresoo  as  the  largest 
of  the  Sdllies,  and  it  would  seem  that  either  he  was  incorrect 
In  his  account  or  that  Bryher  and  Samson,  whioh  are  now 
separated  from  Treseo  by  the  narrow  channel  of  New  Orimbsy 
hitfboar,  in  his  day  formed  with  it  one  large  island.  The  lord 
propKietor  resides  at  the  Abbey,  the  gardens  of  which  are  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  SciUy.  In  those  gardena  rare  tropical 
plants  and  trees,  which  in  England  can  only  be  kept  under 
glass,  flourish  in  the  open  air  through  the  wonderful  mildness 
of  the  climate, 

Oabdkhbbs  in  the  north  need  not  enyy  their  southern 

friends  on  the  genial  weather  which  they  are  enjoying;  the 
spring  quarter  opened  most  unpropitioasly,  and  the  ground 
yesterday  in  London  was  coyered  with  snow. 

MxsBBS.  Maoxillah  a  Oo.  haye  commenced  publishing 

"  SoizHOx  Pbdobs,"  their  purpose  being  to  furnish  the  flrst 


instruction  needed  by  a  pupil  In  any  sdsnce  he  wishes  to 
master.  The  flrst  number  is  '*  Botany."  The  author.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker,  shows  in  it  that  he  is  able  to  effect  that  most 
difficult  of  combinations,  breyify  and  deamess.  It  contalna 
many  and  good  illustrations. 

YxsT  deseryedly  Mr.  D.  Thompson's  **  Baxdy  Book  o> 

THS  Flowbb  Gabdu  "  has  reached  its  third  edition.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  on  the  rabject,  telling  which  flowers  to 
select,  how  to  arrange,  and  how  to  eultiyate  them. 

MiGDAUH  OoLLXOB,  Oxford,  is  leading  the  way  in  an 

« innoyation  *'  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  It  has  com- 
menoed  fbse  ooxtbsss  ov  lictubxs  on  botavt,  zoology,  and 
GHxiaoAL  PHTBios,  froc  to  artlsaus  resident  in  Oxford,  and 
deliyered  by  Professor  Lawson  and  Messrs.  Ohapman  and  Tale 
on  Saturday  eyenhigs  in  Lent,  Easter,  and  the  long  yacation. 

An  experiment  in  hxatino  by  the  aid  of  ais  is  being 

carefully  conducted  by  Messrs.  Yeitoh  &  Sons  in  one  of  their 
plant  houses  at  Ohdsea.  The  apparatus,  which  is  patented, 
IS  perfectly  noyd,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  eombosiion, 
instead  of  yitiatiog  the  atmosphere,  are  turned  to  account  in 
supporting  the  plants.  The  principle  is  this— that  the  noxious 
gas,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  and  polluting  it, 
is  hermeticaUy  sealed  in  a  metal  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  pipe 
conducting  a  regular  current  of  cold  air  from  the  external  at- 
mosphere, and  the  gas  coming  in  contact  with  this  cold  surface 
condenses  and  trickles  down  intoa  yessel  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus.  This  gas  water  is  giyen  to  the  plants.  The 
stoye  is  haying  a  rigid  and  careful  trial,  the  most  tender 
plants  being  placed  immediately  oyer  it,  and  are  watered  with 
the  **  home-brewed  "  liquor.  Not  the  ilightest  smell  can  be 
detected  from  the  stoye,  and  as  we  saw  the  plants  they  were 
healthy  and  flourishing. 

The  recent  belyy  galis  haye  done  much  damage  to 

ornamental  and  forest  trses  in  many  districts.  We  haye 
noticed  some  large  trees  blown  down  in  Eew  Gardens ;  also 
some  of  the  fine  Elms  fringing  the  moat  whioh  surrounda 
Falham  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  haye  been 
uprooted  by  the  yiolence  of  the  storm. 

A  coBBBSPONDKNT  iuforms  that  all  that  is  required  ia 

obtain  a  full  crop  of  bsbbibs  on  thb  Auouba  bushsb,  is  to 
plant  male  plants  in  the  garden,  not  necessarily  dose  to— thai 
is,  touching  the  female  plants,  and  without  farther  trouble  the 
trees  will  become  clothed  with  richly-coloured  fruits.  This  ia 
in  a  great  measore  confirmed  by  the  Aucubas  at  Denbiee, 
which  are  referred  to  in  another  column  as  being  heayily 
fruited  with  but  slight  aid  giyen  by  the  gardener.  Aucaba 
berries  are  this  year  unusually  plentiful,  and  the  plants  con- 
taining them  are  highly  attraotiye. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  forty  guineas  made  by  the 

Alexandra  Palace  Oompany  towards  the  prizes  of  the  seoond 
Intbbnational  Potato  Show  to  be  held  in  September,  speeial 
prizes  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Messn. 
James  Oarter  A  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  A  Co.,  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Go.,  Messrs.  Daniel  Brothers;  also  by  the  President,  Jamea 
Abbis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Dean,  Bir.  Freeman,  At, 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Show  will  be  unprecedentedly  large 
and  raccessfuL  Mr.  Peter  MoElnlay  is  the  Hon.  Secretary  ol 
the  Exhibition. 

At  the  recent  spbing  show  which  was  held  at  Man- 

GBNtTiB,  flrst-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  for  Aralia  degant- 
Issima,  Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  and  Oydamen  pendcum  gigan- 
teum;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  A  G.  Oaldwell  A  Sons,  Knutsford, 
for  a  new  seedling  Azalea.  First-class  cultural  certifieatea 
were  awarded  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears ;  to  Captain  Shaw,  Buxton,  for  Gymbidium 
ebumeumand  Sophronitis  grandiflora ;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Broome 
for  Dion»a  muscipula ;  Mr.  Leech  for  Dendrobium  Wardianum ; 
Mr.  Barlow  for  a  collection  of  Hyacinths ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  for 
Chinese  Primulas.  The  exhibition,  we  are  informed,  was  a 
raocessf ul  one. 


BOSES  FBOM  GUTTINGS-A  NEW  BOSS. 
That  some  of  the  hardier  Bosea,  as  John  Hopper,  G6n6ral 
Jacqueminot,  and  Edward  Morreo,  can  be  raised  readily  from 
cuttings  I  haye  no  reaaon  to  doubt,  indeed,  I  haye  proyed  it ; 
but  I  maintain  that  for  many  years  own-root  Bosea  will  not 
bear  anything  like  so  fine  a  bloom  as  Boeea  budded  on  the 
ManettL    Of  course  you  can  obtain  any  number  of  blooms  on: 
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Iheia  owB-root  Bofea,  bnt  they  tie  m  a  rale  weak,  thin,  and 
altogether  eeoond-rate.  I  wisii  my  TeoTil  eritic  would  sign 
bis  name;  I  ehonld  like  to  know  him,  ae  he  liyes  within  twenl^- 
fiTe  miles  of  me,  and  is  fond  of  the  Tea  Rose.  He  is  mis- 
taken,  howeyer,  in  snppoting  that  "  St.  Edhurd  *'  means  to 
foroe  them.  In  the  letter  sent  to  me  **  St.  Edmund  "  states 
that  he  has  no  glass,  and  asks  for  adidce  only  as  to  outdoor 
onltnre. 

I  asked  one  of  onr  best  Rose  nurserymen,  a  man  who  does 
nothing  else  bat  grow  Roses,  who  is  among  them  all  day  long 
(and  night,  too,  I  believe  in  the  summer  time),  who  is  one  of 
the  most  praetioal  men  I  know  (I  allude  to  Mr.  Walters  of 
Mount  Radford,  Exeter),  I  asked  nim  what  he  thou^t  of  my 
remarks  on  Rosea  from  euttings,  and  he  assured  me  I  was 
quite  right ;  that  the  few,  notably  those  above  named,  would 
do  well  enough ;  but  that  for  the  great  majority  of  Roses  that 
mode  of  eultnie  is  defeetire.  However,  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  the  most  inexpensive  and  readiest  way  of  pro- 
pagating the  queen  of  flowers,  and  so  is  not  to  be  despised. 

With  regard  to  new  Roses,  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbury  intends 
to  send  out  this  spring  a  earmine  or  erimson  Tea.  This  is  a 
sport  from  Madame  Willermoz,  and  is  a  great  aequiaition.  I 
saw  blooms  of  it  last  summer,  and  was  diarmed  with  them. 
The  name  of  this  novelty  is  Letty  Ooles,  and  if  I  am  not  mueh 
mistaken  we  shall  see  a  new  eiimson  Tea  ranking  in  merit 
with  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  if  so 
ICr.  Eeynee  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  evezy  rosarian  in 
having  given  us  this  great  desideratum— a  good  crimson  Tea. 
Oheehunt  Hybrid  I  hardly  call  a  Tea ;  it  is  more  of  a  Noisette, 
most  yaluable  in  every  way,  but  yet  not  a  erimson  Tea.  Fam^ 
a  grand  bloom  of  Letty  Ooles  between  Souvenir  d'Elise  and 
Marie  Van  Houtte  in  a  standard  of  twelve  Teas.  This  is 
news  to  oheer  up  our  hearts  at  this  inolement  season.— John 
B.  M.  Oamm. 


ASPARAGUS-GONNOYEB'S  OOLOSSAL. 

A  nw  years'  experience  eonfirm  the  alleged  merit  or  prove 
illusory  the  laudations  which  mark  the  advent  of  novelties.  It 
is  satisfaetozy  alike  to  raiser,  introducer,  and  grower  when  the 
novelty  proves  to  be  superior  to  good  standard  kinds,  against 
which  in  practice  it  is  sure  to  be  pitted.  Whatever  favour  it 
may  have  been  shown  prior  to  its  passing  into  commerce,  it  is 
eertain  to  receive  none  in  a  competitive  trial«  If  there  be  no 
decidedly  marked  improvement  in  the  novelty  over  an  older 
kind  a  doubt  is  raised,  and  that  is  given  in  favour  of  the  older 
Und. 

Happily  there  is  no  prolonged  names  for  varietiee,  if  there 
be  any,  of  Asparagus,  which  some  question  and  others  by  force 
of  fact  are  obliged  to  admit ;  for  who  will  question  there  being 
Bed-topped  and  Green-topped  varieties?  The  difference  in 
colour  is  said  to  be  due  to  soil  and  treatment ;  but  the  two  in 
the  same  bed  appear  year  after  year  marvellously  true  to 
character,  and  do  not  intermix  by  contact  as  mi^t  be  ex- 
peoted,  but  seedlings  have  the  red  top  or  the  green  top  as  the 
parents  were.  The  Asparagus  has  retained  its  specific  dis- 
tinctness, breaking  little  from  its  originality  in  a  cultivated 
state. 

Varieties  are  due  to  culture,  or  alleged  to  be,  in  Asparagus, 
the  giant  becoming  a  pigmy  when  grown  in  poor  soil  under  poor 
treatment,  and  returns  to  the  Asparagus  of  the  seaooast  and 
fen.  Miller  considering  the  Asparagus  growing  wild  in  the  fens 
of  Lincohishire  to  be  the  same  as  the  cultivated  species.  I 
haye  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Asparagus  in  a  wild 
state  in  this  countiry,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  the  Green- 
topped  and  Red-topped  are  found  growing  together,  or  if  bpth  are 
indigenous  in  the  same  or  different  locidities  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Bed-topped  is  alleged  to  be  of  continental  (Belgian)  origin, 
and  is,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  more  disposed  to  have  tne  stem 
flattened  than  the  Green-topped,  and  when  this  form  is  re- 
verted to  the  crowns  are  generally  deeply  covered,  and  the 
purple  tint  of  the  heads  is  considerably  modified.  I  do  not 
xemember  to  have  seen  the  Gtreen-topped  with  a  flat  stem, 
but  under  high  culture  it  rises  with  tne  head  considerably 
thickened  at  its  apex,  having  a  knob-like  appearance. 

I  have  noted  tiiese  peculiarities  of  Asparagus  because  the 
kind  of  American  origin — Oonnover's  Oolossal— appears  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  two— i.e.,  Red-topped  and  Green- 
topped,  the  heads  rising  for  the  most  part  paler  in  the  purple 
tint,  and  some  are  quite  green.  The  stems  are  also  very  round, 
not  tending  to.  flatness  as  the  Red-topped,  the  head  Itaving 
quite  a  knob  when  Just  above  ground.    It  has  also  another 


characteristic  of  the  Green-topped— growing  more  quickly  and 
earlier  than  the  Red-topped,  and  sooner  arrives  at  a  useable 
sizo.  The  characteristics  of  Oonnover's  Oolossal  are,  that  the 
Red-topped  and  Green-topped  are  produced  by  the  same  plant 
— i.0.,  in  its  progeny  from  seed,  but  a  majority  of  the  plants  are 
Red-topped,  markedly  paler  than  in  the  ordinary  Asparagus. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  great  advance  made  in  Oonnover's 
Oolossal  that  I  shall  make  all  my  new  beds  of  it,  and  use  the  old 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  Oonnover's  comes  into  use.  I  am 
led  to  this  from  sowing  seed  of  Oonnover's  Oolossal  alongside 
of  the  older  kinds  and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
and  after  two  years'  growth  there  were  heads  as  large  as  I  have 
cut  ftom  the  old  variety  of  four  years'  growth.  In  takiog-up 
some  plants  of  two  years'  growth  I  find  them  very  much  finer 
in  roots  and  crown— in  fact,  twice  the  size  of  the  old  variety 
of  the  same  age;  and  four  years  ago  I  sowed  Oonnover's 
Oolossal,  and  at  the  same  time  planted  one-year-old  plants  of 
the  old  kind,  and  this  winter  forced  both,  it  befaig  perhaps 
only  proper  to  state  that  I  cut  a  few  heads  of  both  lands  in 
the  third  and  fourth  year  from  plantiog  in  the  one  case  and 
sowing  in  the  other,  and  the  advantage  always  in  favour  of 
Oonnover's  for  sixe. 

In  point  of  quality  I  have  not  had  other  than  a  fayourable 
impression,  Oonnover's  being  quite  equal  to  the  old  kind,  though 
less  high  in  colour,  yet  quite  high  enough  for  those  who  like 
to  blanch  Asparagus,  taking  away  its  beauty  by  the  absence  of 
that  which  gives  its  fiavour— namely,  light  and  air.— G.  Abbbt. 


THE  PHLOX  AND  ITS  OULTUBE. 

Thb  Phlox  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  whatever 
the  fiorist  takes  in  hand  no  effort  is  spared  to  improve  the 
existing  types.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  is  surprising  with 
what  regularity  the  raisers  and  dealers  have  been  euMM  to 
announce  new  varieties  of  phloxes  claiming  to  have  i/uperior 
qualifications  over  those  that  have  gone  before,  until  now  we 
have  them  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  perfection.  The  Phlox 
possesses  qualities  which  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  fiorist 
flowers ;  its  perfect  hardiness  to  withstand  the  severest  winters 
without  injury,  the  simplicity  of  its  propagation  and  cultiya- 
tion,  the  exceeding  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour  of  its  flowers, 
most  of  which  are  delightfully  fragrant,  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  require  a  plant  of  easy  growth  for  the 
embellishment  of  beds  and  borders ;  while  to  the  amateur  and 
cottager  these  plants  are  invaluable. 

There  is  no  mode  more  simple  than  increasing  the  Phlox  by 
dividing  the  roots ;  but  that  is  a  method  of  propagating  that  I 
do  not  approve  of.  The  plants  will  amply  repay  for  ttie  littie 
extra  trouble  of  striking  wem  from  cuttings  by  the  improved 
flowers  they  will  give.  Many  prefer  striking  their  Phloxes  in 
autumn ;  I  haye  generally  practised,  however,  striking  them  in 
spring  when  thinning  the  shoots  of  tiie  plants.  These  are  either 
inserted  in  pots  or  pricked  out  into  a  cold  frame,  making  the 
cuttings  in  the  ordUnary  way,  and  keeping  moist  and  shaded 
during  sunshine  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  men  more  light  and  air 
are  admitted.  When  fairly  rooted  they  are  turned  out  and 
planted  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil  pmpsmd  for  them,  and  well 
watered,  when  they  soon  start  into  growth  and  make  strong 

Slants  l^  autumn.  If  requbed  for  pot  culture  they  are  potted 
1  autuxnn  into  5-inch  pots ;  if  for  outdoor  culture  they  are 
left  in  the  bed  till  the  following  March,  when  th^  are  pt  into 
the  quarters  assigned  to  them.  Those  in  pots  are  placed  in  cold 
frames  all  the  winter  with  Just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  abundance  of  air  is  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions  to  prevent  them  from  starting  too 
early  into  growth.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  their  fiowering  pott  in  soil  composed 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  sand  to 
keep  tiie  soil  in  a  porous  condition,  the  pots  being  well  drained. 
Am  soon  as  the  weather  U  mild  they  are  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  eotX  ashes,  or  whatever  material  may  be  at  hand,  and  are 
shdtered  bom  high  winds,  but  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  full  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  taken 
possession  of  the  soil  I  give  them  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
with  occasionally  watering  them  with  liquid  manure.  As  the 
Phlox  is  a  plant  that  makes  great  quantities  of  roots  this 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  foHage  in  perfect  health,  which  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance,  seeing  much  of  their  beauty  is 
dependant  on  healthy  and  well-developed  foliage.  Stake  as 
tiie  plants  advance  in  growth,  and  when  coming  into  fiower 
remove  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  when  th^  will 
amply  repay  for  the  trouble  that  has  been  bsstowed  on  tiiem. 
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Few  who  hftTe  not  seen  tlMm  oan  imagine  the  eztieme  beanly 
of  a  oolleotion  of  Phlozee  grown  in  pots. 

Oat  of  doora  the  pUnta  will  liye  and  flower  under  the  Tecy 
worst  of  treatment:  bat  to  grow  them  well  they  must  be 
liberally  treated.  The  soil  most  be  well  trsnehed  and  rich 
in  manare,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  most  be  giyen 
daring  dry  weather  when  they  are  in  aetiTe  growth.  The 
shoots  should  be  thinned  to  about  four  of  the  strongest,  whieh 
eoneentrates  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  those  left.  A 
mulohiog  of  manure  oyer  the  roots  is  yery  benefleial  to  them, 
quite  as  much  or  more  as  it  is  to  any  other  plant,  seeing  that 
the  Phlox  spreads  its  roots  near  the  surf  aoe.  Due  ears  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  hy  desp  hoeing  dose  to  the 
plant,  while  attention  must  be  regularly  giyen  to  keep  them 
tied  to  stout  stakes. 

The  most  effective  way  I  haye  eyer  used  Phloxes  out  of  doors 
was  planted  in  lines  8  feet  apart  with  a  Pentstemon  planted 
alternately,  the  dwarfer  habit  of  the  Pentstemon  fllling-in  the 
bottom  of  the  taller-growing  Pliloxes. 

I  name  a  few  yaxieties  that  are  well  worth  oowing,  but  see- 
ing there  are  suoh  a  Isgion  of  these  it  is  dimoult  to  make  a 
short  selection. 

Barly-flowering  VarittiM. 

DaohMi  of  Batberland 

BcllpM 

JofanBAOto 
LidjLaevI 


LuajiH*] 


A.V.Bamm 
SiyuiUljBB* 


Bos  J  Girdle 
ThoShih 
Waturiey 
TheDMMon 
WiUkm  SintoB. 

Late-fiotoering  VarietUa. 


I/Avenlr 


Lotbair 

MadaoM  Domase 

Madame  La  OomtMaa  da  Taraona 


Moulanr  Conrad 
Mtmsiaor  de  la  Xkmatcidl 
MoDBirar  Andiy 
Hn*  DonbEain 


Pkandoaa  da  Boahanr 
B.B.I<aM 
BotdeaBoaea 
Boi  dfff  Plamthif 


-J.  B.  B. 


ABOUT  POTATOES. 

UvDBB  tbis  heading  ICr.  Fenn  has  contributed  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructiye  chn^ter.  There  are  two  points  in  his  notes 
which  I  with  to  refer  to— points  which  relate  to  the  disease. 
Mr.  Fenn  has  exploded  two  popular  errors*-4heoiies  of  disease 
which  haye  been  persistently  adyanoed  by  certain  growers. 
Mr.  Fenn  proyes  by  examples  that  it  is  not  electrieity  that 
might  haye  caused,  but  a  few  "loads  of  night  soil  shot  a 
few  years  preyiously,"  that  Julb  caused  the  disease  in  his 
Potatoes.  For  **  about  a  dozen  square  yards "  where  the 
manure  had  been  "  shot  *'  in  heaps  there  was  the  disease 
rampant  amongst  his  seedlings,  whilst  beyond  the  highly 
manured  radius  he  was  "  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  Pota- 
toes nearly  free  from  the  murrain."  The  fact  points  out  that 
heayy  applications  of  highly  stimulating  manures  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Potato  ground. 

The  next  notion  whieh  for  a  length  of  time  was  widely  pre- 
yalent,  that  the  **  laud  was  tired  of  Potatoes,"  and  hence  the 
murrain  was  generally  worse  in  old  gardens  than  the  more 
lightly  cropped  fields.  Potatoes  are  usually  worse  in  old 
gardens  than  in  fields,  and  especially  if  the  rows  and  sets  are 
too  closely  together,  because  the  soil  is  zioh  in  humus  and 
moist.  But  that  does  not  proye  that  "fresh  ground'*  is 
disease-proof,  nor  yet  "  poor  *'  ground,  for  Mr.  Fenn  narrates 
that  he  planted  tubers  in  ground  that  was  a  "  poor  stonebrash  " 
and  not  known  to  haye  produced  a  crop  of  Potatoes  before. 
On  such  ground  he  thought  bis  crop  safe,  but  it  proyed  to  be 
as  seriously  stricken  as  any  in  the  garden.  Here,  then,  is 
another  fact— that  safety  does  not  lie  in  stanration  of  soiL 

I  can  confirm  that  fact.  Some  years  ago  some  old  build- 
ings were  remoyed  that  had  ocoupieid  the  ground  for  centuries. 
The  site  was  planted  with  Potatoes,  and  no  manure  of  any 
kind  was  used,  and  I  neyer  dug  np  a  crop  more  seriously 
diseased ;  and  to  make  the  matter  more  strange,  some  sets  that 
had  been  planted  at  the  apex  of  a  heap  of  manurct  and  not 
10  yards  distant  from  the  diseased  crop,  turned  out  healthy 
and  clean. 

Sound  and  well-prepared  soil,  sound  and  well-prepared  seed, 
and  planting  at  wide  distances,  haye  enabled  Mr.  Fenn  to  ob- 
tain clean  and  superior  crops.  Those  are  rational  modes  of 
ayerting  the  murrain,  and,  what  is  nu)re,  they  are  the  only 
zational  modes  that  can  be  adopted. 

Select  and  prepare  the  seed  both  as  to  eorts  and  character 


of  the  sets.  Do  not  plant  trash,  lor  trash  piodnees  trash.  Do 
not  plant  sets  which  haye  beoi  weakened  by  "sproutings,"  for 
wesk  sets  produce  weakly  plants,  and  these  are  the  first  to 
succumb  to  adyerse  influences.  Do  not  "smother"  the 
ground  or  crowd  the  foliage  of  the  plants  so  that  it  eannot 
perfectly  pttform  its  duties.  Do  not  increase  moisture  by 
bighly  manuring,  or  by,  what  is  practically  the  same,  planting 
oloeely  in  naturally  damp  soils.  Excess  of  moisture  will  pre- 
cipitate the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Planting  thinly  on  ridges 
in  rich  soil  is  a  practice  far  more  safe  and  profitable  than 
planting  thickly  in  hollows  in  poor  solL  And  be  it  understood 
that  planting  '*  on  the  leyel "  so  olosely  as  to  produce  a  lefsl 
thicket  of  rampant  hanhn  is  tantamount  to  planting  in  hollows, 
for  in  effect  the  smothered  leyel  becomes  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses one  great  hollow. 

Another  point  may  be  noticed,  and  that  is  thai  a  large  tuber 
out  into  two  sets,  each  hayiog  few  fyes,  but  theee  stout  and 
prominent,  will  produce  a  crop  of  greater  yalue  than  will  two 
whole  tubers  each  haying  many  eyes,  and  these  small  and 
obscure.— A  Nobthbbh  Gabdshsb. 
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Amomobt  the  florists*  flowers  for  whieh  I  haye  eyer  had  a 
"  sneaking  fondness  **  are  these  fragrant  and  loTuly,  but  at  the 
same  time  y«cy  troublesome  flowers.  Asking  a  brother  florist 
once  if  he  grew  them,  "  I  haye  giyen  them  up,'*  was  his  reply ; 
"  for  it  was  deyen  months  and  a  week's  trouble  for  three  weeks* 
enjoyment.**  And  although  this  has  an  element  of  truth  in 
it,  yet  as  it  is  impossible  to  grow  any  flowers  with  satisfaetiosi 
unless  trouble  is  taken,  I  haye  been  contented  to  enjoy  this 
brief  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  so  much  trouble :  and  when 
I  say  with  satisfaction  I  would  repeat  what  I  haye  said  mcie 
than  once  in  the  oontroyersy  which  my  remarks  haye  caused 
—that  I  haye  neyer  grown  them  for  exhibition,  and  I  neyer 
sent  a  box  to  a  show  u»til  last  year,  when  I  yentured  to  put 
up  one  of  undressed  flowers,  which  ent,  I  know,  a  yeiy  sorry 
flgure,  but  it  was  simply  an  experiment  which  I  ahall  not  be 
likely  to  repeat  unless  to  settle  a  eontroyerted  point. 

To  grow  the  Caniation  andPicotee  sucoesafally  (and  I  would 
premise  I  am  not  writing  for  exhibitors),  the  plants  must  be 
grown  in  pots.  In  no  other  way  can  one  so  wdi  protect  their 
delicate  blooms  or  haye  the  enjoyment  of  their  fragrance ;  and, 
moreoyer,  for  the  purpose  of  layering  no  plan  can  compare 
with  this.  It  is  breakback  work  to  layer  thea  when  grown  in 
beds ;  and  although  you  cannot  by  blooming  them  in  a  house 
secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  earwigs,  which  are  deadly 
enemies  to  the  blooms,  yet  where  thers  is  that  conyenience  it  is 
much  better  than  placing  them  under  an  awning  out  of  doors. 

I  am  not  yeiy  particular  as  to  the  sise  of  pots,  not  endea- 
youring  to  arriye  at  uniformity,  and  growing  sometimes  one 
plant  in  an  8 -inch  pot,  two  in  a  12-inoh,  or  tiiree  in  a  larger 
pot,  just  as  I  may  haye  pots  ready,  and  giying  more  nxun 
accordiog  to  the  yigour  of  growth  of  the  different  yarieties. 
I  last  year  grew  them  in  one  hundred  pots,  and  probacy  had 
about  150  plants.  Tbiej  were  potted  in  March,  the  compost 
which  I  used  being  turfy  loam  and  old  hotbc  d  manure  and 
some  sharp  gritty  sand,  and  in  general  in  the  proportion  of 
two  barrowfnls  of  loam  to  one  of  manure,  which  I  flnd  in 
the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  country  to  be  sufiidentiy  stimulating. 
I  use  eyen  less  manure  with  the  higher-coloured  Oamations, 
as  it  is,  I  belieye,  generally  supposed  that  the  manure  eaoses 
that  horrible  nuisance—"  running.**  It  may  be  so,  but  I  noticed 
last  year  in  a  few  that  I  had  oyer  and  planted  in  an  unmanured 
bed  that  they  also  ran.  Many  of  the  older  florists,  such  as 
Hogg,  who  was  a  most  successful  grower,  used  a  much  richer 
compost ;  but  then  they  exposed  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  which  took  a  good  deal  of  the  strength  out  of 
it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  adopted  of  growing 
them  in  poorer  stuff  and  giying  them  a  good  top-dressing  will 
answer  quite  as  well. 

When  the  plants  showed  for  bloom  I  remoyed  them,  as  th« 
Geraniums  were  oyer,  to  my  greenhouse ;  and  althouf^  I  dis- 
budded and  tied  up  some  of  the  pods  to  preyent  them  from 
bursting,  and  added  cards  to  seyeral,  yet  as  I  did  not  go  in  for 
exhibiting  I  did  not  giye  the  indiyidual  blooms  that  special 
care  which  perhaps  more  enthusiastic  growers  might  haye  done. 
But  there  was  neyertheless  a  yery  pretty  bloom,  and  the  plants 
grew  well,  so  that  I  had  a  large  surplus  stock  of  layers— i.e., 
of  Picotees,for  it  is  odd  how  much  moie  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
grass  from  Oamations.    I  reoeiyed  from  the  north  soma  doaen 
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pita ;  and  vihtA  with  flowtn  that  ran  and  so  beoame  naelaie, 
and  tboM  that  threw  out  no  graM,  I  waf  worse  off  at  the  end 
of  the  aeaion  than  at  the  beginning.  It  has  been  atated,  and 
I  inppoie  there  ia  trath  in  it,  that  flowers  after  being  a  number 
of  years  in  enltiration,  deteriorate  in  eonstitntion ;  and  the 
more  reeent  yarleties  of  Oamations  seem  to  haye  amneh  more 
Tigorons  eonstitntion  than  their  relatiye  predeeessors.  This 
may  be  the  resnlt  of  youth ;  and  although  it  must  be  taken 
with  some  exeeption  tlie  theory  may  aooount  for  facts  whioh 
all  growers  deplore* 

Into  the  Tezed  question  of  dressing  I  do  not  intend  to  enter. 
I  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  abuse  heaped  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Dodwell  in  a  contemporary  for  some  statements  made  by 
mo  last  year  in  the  Journal.  I  eannot  say  I  admire  his  style 
of  eontroyersy,  although  it  is  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  how  abusive  anyone  is,  for  if  aooording  to  the  Eastern 
proverb,  **  Oarses  come  home  to  roost/'  language  such  as  he 
has  used  wiU  rather  injure  him  than  me.  But  there  is  one 
statement  which  I  made  in  the  Journal  which  has  been  much 
misunderstood— viz.,  that  wherein  I  said  that  these  over- 
dressed  flowers  deceived  the  public.  I  never  had  an  idea  of 
implying  anything  of  dishonesty  in  this.  It  is  a  recognised 
principle  that  these  flowers  may  be  so  treated,  but  I  think 
none  the  less  the  public  is  deceived.'  When  Miis  Tomkins's 
respected  mamma  says,  '*  My  dear,  there  are  some  very  unbe- 
coming hairs  growing  on  your  chin,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
use  a  depilatory  and  get  rid  of  them ;"  and  when  Miss  Tomkins 
in  obedience  to  her  beloved  parent  does  so,  and  at  the  next 
ball  to  which  she  goes  her  beautiful  smooth  skin  is  commented 
on  to  the  said  parent,  I  don't  think  she  tells  her  friend  how 
it  is ;  nor  do  I  think  she  did  it  to  deceive,  but  merely  because 
she  thought  it  more  becoming.  So  these  flowers  are  dressed, 
not  to  deceive  the  public,  but  because  they  are  considered  to 
look  better.  None  the  less,  however,  if  people  think  they  are 
going  to  grow  them  like  this  they  will  find  their  mistake. 

I  will  here  add  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  which  did  well 
with  me  last  year,  and  most  of  which  will  be  found  good  growers. 
I  cannot  give  the  list  without  referring  to  one  whose  name 
appears  in  it—Mr.  Norman  of  Woolwich,  and  who,  I  see,  has 
just  passed  away.  I  never  met  him  to  my  knowledge  until  last 
year,  when  he  told  me  he  was  suffering  from  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  and  that  he  had  been  obUged  to  relinqni.h 
his  cultures.  He  still  took  an  interest  in  flowers,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society. 
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BOSBS  ON  THBIB  OWN  BOOTS. 
As  "  W.  G.*'  wishes  to  hear  the  ophiion  of  others  (through 
the  medium  of  the  Journal),  on  own«root  Boses,  I  have  pleasure 
in  stating  my  experience  on  the  subject,  more  especially  as 
the  ground  here  is  all  chalk  ;  and  knowing  that  Boses  do  not 
do  well  on  such  ground  without  being  helped  with  something 


better,  we  had  the  ground  made  good  with  maanrs  and  other 
soil,  and  planted  the  Boses,  some  on  the  Briar,  and  some  on 
the  Manetti,  and  th^  have  receiTed  every  care  and  attention 
afterwards.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  never  done 
much  good,  some  haying  died  the  flrst  year.  I  had  them 
made-up  with  own-root  Boses,  and  they  seemed  to  do  much 
better,  and  that  induces  me  to  try  more  on  their  own  roots. 

I  put  in  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  in  October,  and  plunged 
them  in  a  south  border  when  the  cold  weather  set  in.  I  shook 
in  some  dry  leaves  about  them,  and  sprinkled  a  little  earth 
over  the  leavee  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  away.  I  took 
the  Boses  up  and  repotted  in  the  same  siaed  pots  in  April, 
and  then  plunged  them  in  ashes  under  a  cold  frame,  and  re- 
moved the  sash  altogether  at  the  end  of  May.  I  repotted 
them  again  at  the  end  of  June  in  4-inch  pots,  plunged  them 
in  the  ground  folly  exposed,  and  planted  them  out  in  Septem- 
ber in  ground  well  prepared  for  them,  and  there  ihej  have 
remained  and  have  done  exceedingly  welL  They  were  planted 
out  in  September  1873,  and  last  year  my  employers  told  me 
they  were  the  finest  Boses  they  ever  had  in  the  garden,  so 
that  I  shall  not  plant  out  any  other  but  own-root  Boses  here- 
after. I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others 
on  growing  Boses  in  chalky  districts.— A.  W.  G. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  f oUowhig  droular  has  been  forwarded  to  eaoh  of  the 
Fellows :— 

Thb  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  being  de- 
sirous of  extending  a  knowledge  of  practical  hortionlture,  con- 
template the  foundation  of  leotores  and  demonstrations  on  the 
subject. 

Their  intention  is  to  have  lectures  delivered  by  properly 
qualifled  instmotoia,  in  the  Society's  Hall  at  South  Kensington, 
and  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  garden  at  Ohiswiok> 

Tliese  lectures  and  demonstrations  wul  be  open  to  ail  Fellows 
of  the  Society  gratuitously ;  bat  a  charge  must  neoessarily  be 
made  for  their  children  and  friends,  in  order  to  euAble  the 
Oonnoil  to  engage  the  services  of  competent  persons. 

Before  entering  into  engagements  with  instmoton,  and 
making  other  requisite  arrangements,  the  Council  are  desirous 
of  knowing  what  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  wiU  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  hortioultore  in  all  its  branches. 

The  OounoU  will  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
or  not  this  proposition  meets  with  your  approvaL  and  what 
number  of  your  family  and  friends  is  Ukely  to  join  the  classes. 

The  great  facilities  afforded  by  the  garaen  at  Ohiswiok  for 
oarryina  out  these  arrangements,  make  it  desirable  that  as 
many  ox  these  leotures  as  possible  be  delivered  there. 

The  garden  is  now  very  easy  of  access  from  all  the  stations  of 
the  metropolitian  and  district  railways  to  the  station  at  Turn* 
ham  Green,  whioh  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  garden. 

Mareh  17iht  1876.  BoBsax  Hooo,  Seereta/ry, 

Thirty-four  Fellows  have  been  eleeted  sinee  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  year.  Five  gardeners  also  have  been  elected  under 
the  clause  which  admits  them,  at  half  a  guinea  subscripiion 
annually. 

LIBONIA  FLOBIBUNDA  OULTUBB. 

SoKB  good  advice  has  been  given  by  two  correspondents  as 
to  the  merits,  propagation,  and  culture,  of  this  charming 
winter-blooming  plant.  They  recommend  pot  culture  all  the 
vear  round,  but  by  this  method  the  plants  never  acquire  that 
bushy  healthy-looking  aspect  as  when  planted-out  in  the  open 
ground  daring  the  summer  months. 

The  plants  are  treated  in  their  early  stages  of  growth  the 
same  as  detailed  by  your  correspondents,  which,  by  the  time 
of  digging  the  early  Potatoes  from  a  south  border,  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  48-pot8.  After  being  hardened  off  a 
little  they  are  planted  18  inches  apart  in  conjunction  with 
Solanums,  Sal^s,  Ac,  the  border  receiving  a  mulching  of 
frame  manure.  Daring  the  summer  months  Uie  plants  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  occasionally  manure  water,  which 
is  essential,  or  they  will  never  make  presentable  plants. 

By  the  iniddle  of  September  they  will  have  grown  into  flne 
bushy  plants,  with  foliage  as  green  as  grass  and  bristling  with 
flower  buds.  Previously  to  lifting  them  they  must  be  weU 
watered.  Pot  them  into  8  or  9-inoh  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
three  parts  light  loam,  and  the  other  part  leaf  mould  and 
decayed  manure.  Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool 
frame,  afterwards  they  may  be  wintered  with  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Ac,  with  which  they  agree  admhrably. 
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[  U«JOh  28,  1870. 


One  eoRwpoiideiit  tayi  LiboniM  will  not  bear  foroiog,  bat 
from  that  I  beg  to  differ,  as  yon  may  baye  them  in  bloom  at 
any  time  dnriog  winter  and  f  pring,  by  plaeing  them  in  gentle 
beat  and  syringing  tbem  twiee  a- day. 

One  important  matter  I  mnit  not  omit,  and  that  is,  the 
lanti  most  be  seenrely  staked  and  tied  daring  the  sammert 
or  yoa  may  find  hall  ol  them  snapped  off  close  to  the  collar 
alter  a  strong  wind. 

Can  anyone  give  the  history  of  this  plant  7  The  first  time 
I  saw  it  was  in  Switaerland  in  1865.  It  was  said  to  hare  been 
introdaoed  into  German  gardens  only  a  short  time  belore.  As 
to  its  further  pedigree  I  eoald  learn  nothing.  At  all  events 
it  is  a  plant  not  yet  saffioiently  known,  for  it  ooght  to  be  grown 
even  by  those  who  hare  bat  the  smallest  glass  accommodation. 
— ^A.  W.,  Heiffhington,  Lincoln, 

[Libonia  floribonda  was  portraited  and  described  in  La 
Bilgique  HortieoU  for  1864.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  gardens  of  Germany,  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  Braail.  It 
belongs  to  the  natoral  order  Aeanth$Me«.— Eds.] 


OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-FUMEWOBTS. 

This  is  a  family  of  spiing-blooming  plants  possessing  many 
f  eatares  that  attract  notice.  Fameworts  saoceed  in  most  places 
with  a  small  share  of  attention.  One  of  their  chief  reqoire- 
ments  is  that  the  novice  shoald  keep  his  spade  from  among 
them  when  the  border  is  being  dag  over.  Tl&^  like  a  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  a  liftle  peat  and  well-decomposed  dang  or 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  at  home  in  a  moderately  dry 
situation.  Some  of  them  may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  all  may  be  increased  by  division  when  growth 
has  conmienced.  There  are  herbaeeoas  and  tnberoae-rooted 
kinds  as  well  as  annual  and  biennial  kinds.  Oorydalis  glauca 
is  a  splendid  annual  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural  Sode^,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  yean. 

Oorydalis  davieulata  is  a  charming  plant  as  seen  in  its 
native  localities,  in  boggy  upland  districts.  C.  bulbosa,  as 
seen  in  early  spring  with  its  pleasing  purplish  flowers,  is  very 
attractive.  0.  lutea,  often  met  with  on  old  walls  flowering  the 
summer  through,  is  a  pretty  border  plant.  0.  nobilis  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  race.  Its  beautiful  leaves  and  showy  heads  of 
flowers  render  it  ft  charming  plant  for  the  rockery  and  border. 
It  should  be  in  every  gttcbn.  0.  Halkrii  is  another  fine 
variety  of  great  merit.  0.  lutea,  yellow,  and  0.  cava  lutea 
alba,  are  real  gems  for  rockery  or  border,  and  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  pot  culture  under  slass.  Oorydalis  eximia 
is  a  useful  border  plant,  but  some  call  it  Dielytra  eximia.  The 
whole  family  are  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  they  are 
now  r«oeiving.-^YiBtTAs. 

DEKBIBS, 

THX  BEAT  or  MBS.  OUBITT. 

Famous  aUke  for  its  commanding  position,  for  the  extensive 
glass  structures  in  its  gardens,  for  its  good  gardening,  and  as 
having  been  the  practice  gfound  for  many  years  of  a  fine  old 
English  gardener,  Mr.  Drewitt,  is  Denbies.  At  an  altitude  of 
800  fbet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crowning  a  bold  eminence  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  England,  the  mansion 
is  situated.  From  the  crest  of  the  noble  hill  which  this  seat 
adorns  the  prospect  is  extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  The  scenery 
has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  Italy ;  the  bold  undu- 
lations of  ue  district,  the  rich  woods,  the  winding  streams, 
and  picturesque  residences,  forming  a  picture  of  raral  beauty 
unusually  complete  and  imposing. 

Denbies  is  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dorking, 
and  is  approached  by  a  sweephig  road  taken  oceaaionally 
throagh  deep  cuttings  to  make  the  ascent  more  easy  as  it  skirts 
the  side  of  the  hilL  Within  the  precincts  of  the  estate  are 
ornamental  plantations,  the  ground  boldly  rising  to  the  left, 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  mansion  being  obtained  between  the 
trees— to  the  right  being  deep  dells  and  the  widely  extending 
valley  in  which  the  town  of  Dorking  nestles.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  visitor  is  compelled  to  pause  and 
admire  the  splendid  landscape  which  the  position  reveals. 
Towards  the  south  is  Leith  Hill,  its  romantic  summit  crowned 
with  a  lofty  tower.  Towards  the  esat  is  the  town,  occupying 
the  angle  of  two  valleys  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills. 
The  town  is  backed  by  the  grounds  of  Bury  Hill  and  the  luxu- 
riously embellished  seat  of  Mr.  Hope  at  Deepdene.  Beech- 
worth  Oastle  and  Box  HOI  are  also  within  the  line  of  vision. 
The  windings  of  the  river  Mole,  Burford  Bridge,  Miokleham, 


and  the  woods  of  Korbuiy  Park  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  terminate 
the  prospect  on  tite  north ;  and  on  the  north.weet  are  situated 
PoUesden,  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Sheridan,  and 
Horseley  Place.    Sadi  is  the  commanding  position  of  Denbies. 

The  manrion  was  originally  baUt  by  Jonathan  Tyers,  Esq., 
the  celebrated  proprietor  of  Yauxhall  Gardens.  He  resided 
here,  and  all  his  garden  plans,  it  is  said,  were  intended  as  con« 
tracts  to  the  gaiety  at  Yauxhall.  The  principal  plot  was  a 
wood  of  eight  acres,  whiqh  he  named  *'  II  Penseroso,''  with 
dismal  alcoves,  a  valley  called  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  and 
other  inappropriate  arrangements.  Theee  were  removed  by 
the  Hon.  Peter  King,  who  purchased  the  estate  in  1767 ;  and 
it  has  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Why  tee  in  1781,  and  to 
the  Deniions  in  1787,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Oubitt  family,  who  have  effected  great  additions 
and  improvements  in  the  mansion  and  grounds.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  mansion  has  been  raised  a  considerable 
plantation,  through  which  are  formed  walks  and  avenues— 
scenes  of  qrlvsn  beauty ;  the  trees  also  afford  necessary  shelter 
to  the  gardens  and  residence.  On  the  northern  side  of  this 
plantation  the  pleasure  grounds  are  arranged,  the  wood  being 
skirted  by  shrubs,  and  at  intervals  rockeries  and  Ferns.  Then 
comes  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  expanse  of  lawn  dotted 
with  Oonifers  and  flower  beds ;  at  the  extremitv  of  the  grounds 
being  a  large,  ornamental,  and  substantially  built  church, 
erected  by  Bir.  Oubitt  for  the  dwellers  on  the  estate  and  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

On  the  lawn  are  several  good  Oonifers.  More  than  one 
specimen  of  Oryptomeria  japonica  is  to  be  seen  SO  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  in  dianseter  at  the  base.  Pinus  Morinda 
(Smithisnal  also  approachee  the  same  dimensions  and  is  in 
perfect  health.  Pinuses  Douglassii,  pinsapo,  cephalonica,  and 
other  ornamental  Oonifers  are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  being 
thinly  planted  on  the  lawn  are  very  effective.  As  affording 
relief  to  the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens  in  sununer  are  beds 
of  variegated  Maples,  having  as  a  groundwork  dwarf  plants  of 
the  purple  Haxel.  A  few  flower  beds  are  also  interspersed  on 
the  lawn,  not,  however,  occupied  with  bedding  plants,  but  are 
more  appropriately  devoted  to  Yuccas,  Hydrangeas,  Phloxes, 
Ac  The  flower  garden  proper  is  on  the  terrace  surrounding 
the  mansion.  This  is  only  of  limited  extent,  the  beds  being 
now  occupied  with  spring-flowering  plants,  and  in  the  Bummer 
are  gay  uith  Olematises,  dc 

Loddng  down  from  the  terrace,  and  between  that  and  the 
lower  windows  of  the  manrion,  are  some  remarkably  flne  spe- 
eimens  of  Aucubas  in  tubs.  Tliese  are  in  perfect  health  and 
colour.  As  area  plants  in  town  or  oountiy  no  shrubs  are 
more  suitable  than  Aucubas.  Oontiguous  to  the  manrion  and 
skirting  the  plantation  are  ahk>  many  fine  specimens  of  these 
ihrubs,  most  of  them  being  richly  laden  with  scarlet  berxiss. 
Male  plants  have  been  planted,  itom  which  the  pollen  has 
been  distributed  prineipuly  in  a  natural  manner,  but  occasion- 
ally by  shaking  a  few  branches  over  the  shrubs  when  in  flower ; 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory,  the  crop  of  berries  being 
unusually  flne,  imparting  a  rich  appearance  to  the  shrubs. 
These  Aucubas  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  worthy  of  snedal 
notice.  Denbies,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  fletur- 
esque  arrangement  of  its  pleasure  grounds  as  for  the  remark- 
able range  of  glass,  commencing  at  the  mansion  and  extending 
for  a  distance  of  1980  feet,  or  within  80  yards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

We  will  now  enter  the  conservatory  and  traverse  this  lengthy 
yet  spadons  crystal  promenade,  noting  briefly,  enptuiont,  the 
liie  of,  and  prominent  j>lants  in,  the  several  compartments. 
The  conservatory  whicn  adjoins  the  manrion  is  60  feet  in 
length,  80  feet  in  width,  and  about  80  feet  high.  The  centre 
consists  of  a  large  bed  with  a  surrounding  walk,  and  a  stage 
next  the  glass  containing  flowering  plants  in  pots.  Kotaeeable 
amongst  the  climbers  are  Bignonia  Ohica,  Stanntonialatirolia, 
Tacsonia  Yan-Yolxemi,  and  Oobea  seandens.  On  the  back  wall 
are  scarlet  Geraniums,  also  Abutilons  Boule  de Neige  and Thosnp- 
f  onii.  Planted  in  the  border  are  Arauoaria  excelsa.  Tree  Ferns, 
Oamellias,  Grevillia  robusta,  Brugmanria  sanguhnea,  very  fine ; 
Acacias,  Green  Drao«nas,  Bhododendrons,  and  other  plants. 
In  pots  are  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  Mignonette,  standard  Bola- 
nums,  very  effective ;  Salvia  Heerii,  Oinersrias,  bulbs,  <S^,  the 
structure  being  exceedingly  gay,  and  the  plants  healthy  and 
dean.    From  the  conservatory  we  pass  into  corridor  No.  1. 

This  is  70  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide  (a  portion  of  it  being 
shown  in  the  engraving  accompanying  these  notes).  On  the 
left  is  a  narrow  stage ;  on  the  right  a  wide  border,  extending 
from  the  path  to  the  back  wall.    Planted  in  the  borderi  and 
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tnined  up  th«  wall,  and  eztendlng  to  the  gitden  orerhead,  are 
plants  of  Oobea  MandeoB  Tariegata,  MaadeTilla  snaTeolens, 
Taeaonia  Yan-Yolzemii,  Faehaia  eorymUflora,  HabxothamnQB 
elegans,  Paeiifl<»a  esrnlea,  and  Boie  Bombrenil.  In  the  border 
alBo  are  large  Oamellias,  Azaleas,  <fce.  On  the  stage  are  Epa- 
erises,  Oyelamens,  Hyaeinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing pluitfl.  The  next  oorridor  is  of  similar  dimensions.  The 
border  is  ooonpied  with  large  Orange  trees ;  and  although  they 
hare  only  been  planted  about  a  year  they  are  thoroughly 
established,  the  foliage  is  in  perfeet  oondition,  and  the  trees 
bearing  a  fine  crop  of  golden  fruit.  At  the  front  of  the  Orange 
trees  is  a  row  of  Oalla  nthiopiea,  on  the  stsge  are  flowering 
plants,  and  overhead  are  Abntilons.  In  eonneotion  with  this 
division  is  awarmTsetibnlewithBougainTillea  speeiosa  trained 
on  the  roof.  Ferns  planted-out  in  eayes,  a  few  large  Oamellias 
in  pots,  and  Gitrons  trained  on  the  wall. 


At  this  point  of  the  oorridor  and  at  right  angles  with  it  is  a 
span-roofed  house  60  feet  long  by  91  feet  wide.  It  was  formerly 
a  Pine  stove,  but  is  now  oocupied  by  fine-foliaged  plants, 
Orohids,  fto.  In  tbis  house  are  many  fine  speeimens.  Amongst 
Orohids,  of  Dendrobes,  Gcslogynes,  Triohopilias,  <fro ;  amongst 
foliage  plants  of  Palms, -Marantas,  4  feet  in  diameter;  also 
DracAnas  and  Orotons,  in  good  health  and  oolour.  Amongst 
flowering  plants  Euoharises  are  4  feet  in  diameter,  Imanto- 
phyllums  are  very  fine,  Begonia  nigro-rubra  efleotiYe ;  and  very 
bright  are  Boutellarias,  Euphorbias,  and  Oentropogons.  Meyenia 
ereeta  alba  is  also  very  attraotive.  Of  Ferns  there  are  many 
good  plants,  espeoially  of  Oheilanthes  elegans  and  Adiantum 
farleyense.    On  the  roof  are  Stephanotee  and  Passifloras. 

We  now  enter  the  third  division  of  the  oorridor.  This  is 
150  feet  in  length.  Planted-out  and  oovering  the  wall  and  roof 
are  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  Boses,  Plumbago  eapensis, 
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L«pageria  roeea,  Bignonias,  Heliotropes,  searlet  Qeraninm 
Clipper,  Abutilons,  and  Yeroniea  Hendersonii.  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Keige  is  fonnd  invaluable  when  planted-out  for 
affording  a  eontinnous  supply  of  eut  flowers.  On  the  stage 
are  large  and  rm  fine  plants  of  BolUsson's  Unique  Pelargo- 
nium, which  are  found  to  be  of  great  value  for  the  deeoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  summer;  these  are  well-fumished 
plants  4  feet  high,  and  flower  profusely  many  months.  Pelar- 
gonium quereifolium  floribunda  is  also  largely  cultivated,  and 
is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for  summer 
deeoration.  On  the  stage  of  this  oorridor  we  noticed  plants  of 
Alonsoa  Warscewioaii ;  the  flowers  befaig  of  unusual  sub- 
stance and  their  oolour  extremely  rich,  the  spikes  having  been 
in  great  request- during  the  winter  for  vase-decoration.  Bpme 
good  plants  of  Goronilla  glauca  also  contributed  brightness  to 
this  flne  eoiridor.  At  tight  angles  is  another  span-roofed 
house,  50  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  ocoupied  principally  with 
Pelargoniums,  Olsmatises,  Cyclamens,  Phssnocomas,  Kalosan- 
thuseSt  and  Caloeolarias,  which  by  their  exuberant  health 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  James  or  Dobson.  Near 
this  is  another  house  of  similar  dimensiona,  used  as  a  forcing 
house,  and  flUed  with  Azaleas,  Boses,  Dcatzias,  Ae.,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  eonservatoiy. 

We  next  enter  the  fourth  corridor,  wibleh  is  also  90  feet  long. 
The  roof  is  oovcred  with  Clematises,  d^o.    There  are  also 


standard  Lanrustinnses,  and  ;on  the  stages  Yallotas,  Neiines, 
Bouvardias,  and  plants  which  have  done  flowering ;  also  a  col- 
lection of  (Geraniums.  In  connection  with  the  eoiridor  are  two 
pits  for  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Kidn^  Beans, 
^.,  all  the  structures  mentioned  being  heated  by  three  saddle 


We  now  arrive  at  the  fruit  passage.  This  is  a  narrow 
Btrueture  having  a  western  aspect,  and  is  285  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide.  It  is  in  three  divisions— one  for  Plums  of  sorts,  one  for 
Cherries,  and  one  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees  are 
trained  on  the  wall  and  produce  good  crops  of  fruit.  Adjoin- 
ing this  fruit  passage  is  a  Peach  house  30  feet  long,  the  trees 
bd^g  in  flne  fruiting  eondition,  and  in  the  same  range  are  four 
vineries,  each  84  feet  long.  Many  of  the  Yines  have  been 
planted  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  they  have  been  annually 
pruned  to  the  same  spurs.  The  splendid  Grapes  which  have 
been  produced  by  these  Yines  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
Yines  do  good  service  still  in  the  excellent  quaUty  of  their 
fruit.  A  smaller  house  86  feet  long  was  planted  with  late 
varieties  flve  years  ago,  and  the  Yines  are  now  in  excellent 
fruiting  condition.  The  houses  Are  flUed  with  Strawberries 
and  plimts  for  bedding-out,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  garden 
routine  which  is  caixied  out  is  of  the  first  order  of  merit. 

There  are  besidei  this  splendid  ranges  of  glass,  frames 
sheltered  by  evergreen  hedges,  and  behind  the  Tineries  is  an 
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eiWiiiiTa  range  of  offioM,  ineludiiig  a  new  fniU-room  30  feet 
long  by  10  wide.  Near  this  ia  the  Maahroom  house,  which  ia 
naed  alao  for  forcing  Seakale  and  Bhnbarb,  the  orop  of  Mnah- 
rooma  being  quite  extraordinary ;  the  Maahrooma  aa  it  were 
fighting  each  other  for  apace  on  eyery  inch  of  the  bed. 

The  kitchen  garden  ia  about  two  aorea  in  extent.'  The  walla 
are  latticed  for  the  training  of  treea,  and  the  yegetable  eropa 
are  well  tended.  Noticeable  amongat  these  waa  a  Brooooli 
whieh  had  been  aeleoted  by  Mr.  DruUt,  and  which  had  paaaed 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  kind.  The  aoil  is  a  sticky 
clay  difficult  to  work,  and  it  ia  only  by  waiting  for  fine  days 
that  the  eropa  can  be  put  in  at  all. , 

On  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  park-Uke  grounda,  which  are 
divided  by  Morton's  wire  fences,  is  another  pleaaure  ground 
surrounded  by  a  graaa  terrace,  which  is  charming  in  itaelf  and 
commanda  Tiewa  of  diversified  beauty  and  extent. 

Besidea  the  church  mentioned  aa  having  been  erected  for  the 
neighbourhood,  a  diapenaary  ia  provided,  and  medicine  and 
advice  ia  procurable  gratia  by  the  inhabitants.-  Thia  valuable 
institntion  ia  supported  by  Mrs.  Oubitt. 

The  demesne  is  under  the  able  supervision  of  G.  Oubitt,  Esq., 
M.P.,  whose  good  taste  and  management  is  everywhere  seen 
in  the  excellent  eondition  of  the  buildings,  walks,  fenoea,  fte. 
The  gardens  are  under  the  management  of  Bir.  Beesley,  but 
with  that  modesty  usually  attending  merit  he  ia  anxioua  that 
whatever  credit  hia  charge  exempUfiea  ahould  be  given  firat  to 
a  liberal  owner,  and  next  to  hu  honoured  predeeeaaor,  Mr. 
Druitt,  under  whom  he  -served  for  many  yeara ;  but  it  ia  only 
right  to  say  that  owner,  tutor,  and  pupil  are  to  be  eomplimented 
in  the  superior  condition  of  thia  fine  garden,  which  ia  ao  emi- 
nently worthy  of  public  notioe.— J.  W. 


OBLEBY  AND  ITS  OULTUBB.-No.  2. 

Havxho  detailed  the  mode  of  culture  whieh  waa  adopted  In 
raiaing  large  heada  for  exhibition  purpoaea,  and  pronounced 
that  mode  and  that  produce  to  a  great  extent  waateful— a  waate 
of  time,  manure,  and  labour— I  will  now  atate  how  I  grow 
Oelery  for  everyday  use.  This,  while  a  very  ordinary  opera- 
tion, may  be  aeaaonably  alluded  to  at  the  preaent  time,  when 
the  ground  ia  being  apportioned  to  the  aeveral  eropa  whieh  are 
required  during  the  season. 

In  a  few  gardens,  and  perhapa  only  a  few,  ground  sufficient 
ia  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetaUea  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  one-crop  ayatem— that  ii,  there  is  auffieient  vacant 
ground  in  spring  to  allot  a  due  portion  of  fallow  to  every  crop. 
When  that  la  so  the  duties  of  the  gardener  are  greatly  aimpli- 
fied,  and  if  he  haa  sufficient  assistance  he  ought  to  produce 
every  crop  of  the  grethest  excellenee.  That,  however,  ia  an  un- 
common condition  of  things,  and  by  far  the  greateat  number 
of  cnltivatora  have  to  double,  and  mdh  than  double,  crop  the 
ground  to  meet  the  euUnary  requirementa  of  the  houaehoul. 

When  the  wants  of  a  family  are  conaiderable,  and  the  garden 
(aa  often  ia  the  oaae)  is  disproportlonally  email,  the  moat  care- 
ful planning  is  needed,  and  much  foresight  must  be  exercised 
and  correct  calculationa  made  to  make  "  both  enda  meet." 
The.  manager  must  not  only  know  when  and  what  to  sow  and 
plant,  but  he  muat  alao  know  within  a  week  when  each  orop 
will  be  off  the  ground,  and  have  another  ready  to  take  its 
plaee.  Toung  men  especially,  when  entering  on  a  charge  for 
the  first  time,  frequently  find  themselvea  at  a  loss  in  the 
kitchen  garden  department;  and  if  it  happena,  aa  it  hak 
happened,  that  they  are  too  "  atarchy  "  to  take  the  advice  of 
a  sensible  old  labourer,  they  will  not  be  on  good  terma  with  the 
cook  for  long  together.  I  waa  tanght,  aa  were  othera  who  have 
also  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  teaohings,  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  art  of  kitchen  gardening  if  I  wiahed 
to  spend  a  comfortable  life  aa  a  gardener.  My  excellent  tutor 
waa  fnUy  sensible  of  the  weak  point  in  young  men,  and  ever 
urged  the  importance  of  apeeial  atady  in  the  uaefnl  part  of  our 
dutiea—namriy ,  the  rotation  and  duration  of  crops.  That  is  aa 
important  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  who  have  not  learned  it. 

Another  matter  must  alao  be  known,  and  that  ia  the  respec- 
tive quantities  of  the  different  vegetablea  which  are  required  by 
a  family.  It  ia  no  use  cropping  according  to  any  fanciful,  and 
it  may  be  eortect,  theory.  The  only  aafe  principle  to  work  on 
ia  to  understand  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  family. 
This  muat  be  the  keynote  to  which  all  pointa  of  praeiiee  must 
be  subservient.  When  ground  is  scarce  we  cannot  afford  to 
grow  a  crop  that  ia  not  wanted,  beeauae  the  almoat  certain 
eorollaiT  of  that  ia  that  we  fail  in  something  whieh  ia  daily  in 
demand.    Theve  are  only  two  wayi  ol  aaefriiilning  the  apeoial 


requirementa  of  a  family,  the  beat  of  whieh  ia  txperienee ;  hence 
it  ia  that  employera,  when  they  find  ihay  are  well  aupplied,  do 
not  willingly  part  with  a  certain  provider,  but  rather  and 
wisely  grant  him  increased  remuneration  commensurate  with 
the  proved  and  improved  value  of  hia  aervicea.  That  ia  aound 
economy.  But  time  ia  required  to  attain  experience,  and  every 
young  man  muat  have  a  "  atart.*'  In  that  case  let  him  not  be 
above  inquiring  of  and  learning  from  an  older  man,  even  if  he 
ia  in  an  humbler  aitnation  than  himfelf .  Many  an  old  garden 
labourer  can  give  aervioeable  counael  to  a  young  man  if  the 
latter  ia  not  above  asking  for  it,  and  I  do  not  consider  it 
derogatory  to  admit  that  I  have  learned  many  a  valuable  hint 
in  vegetable-catering  to  a  humble  garden  labourer.  This  pre- 
amble ia  not  incongmoua  with  the  heading  of  thia  communica- 
tion, beeatise  it  bears  dhrectly  on  the  supply  of  Oelery  in  a 
garden  where  ground  ia  unusually  scarce,  and  where  the  crop 
has  to  be  provided  by  the  system  of  forethought  and  caleola- 
tion,  which  I  am  aeeking  to  inculcate  at  prime  eaaentiala  to  a 
gardener'a  proficiency. 

My  Oelery  demanda  have  always  been  large,  and  I  have  never 
had  vacant  ground  to  produce  the  aupply— that  ia,  like  many 
others,  I  muat  have  a  crop  of  other  vegetablea  from  the  ground 
before  occupying  it  with  Oelery.  Thia  crop  muat  be  off  the 
ground  by  tiie  laat  week  in  June.  By  that  time  the  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  winter  Greena  and  Brbooolia  ia  at 
liberty,  but  it  ia  too  far  diatant  from  the  water  aupply,  and 
beaidea,  it  ia  required  for  late  Peaa.  The  aouth  border  ia  at 
liberty,  from  which  the  first  crops  of  Peaa  and  Potatoea  have 
been  taken ;  but  I  do  not  oonaider  it  good  practice  to  occupy 
fruit-tree  bordera  with  Oelery,  for  by  earthing  there  ia  danger 
of  injuring  the  roota  of  the  treea ;  and  further,  bordera  which 
are  neceaaary  to  provide  ahelter  to  eropa  in  the  apring  are 
equally  uaeful  in  ufording  ahelter  to  crops  in  the  autumn. 

My  Oelery  must  be  grown  in  an  open  square,  and  muat  follow 
a  growing  crop.  What  about  the  Oabbage  ground?  Well, 
that  comee  in  capitally  for  Oelery,  provided  the  Oabbagea  are 
not  required  for  "  Sprouta."  My  honoured  chief  frequently  let 
the  stumps  remain  for  that  purpose,  a  practice  whieh  I  do  not 
adopt.  The  second  growth  of  Oabbagea  ia  tender  and  good, 
but  not  more  tender  than  freah  young  Ooleworts ,  nor  ao  likely 
to  withatand  the  aeverity  of  the  weather.  The  Oabbage  ground 
ia  therefore  thrown  into  trenchea  4  feet  wide  and  planted  with 
Oelery,  and  the  Oelery  ia  in  turn  a  fine  preparatory  crop  for 
Oniona. 

But  the  Oabbage  ground  ia  not  aufflclant  for  the  Oeleiy,  and 
the  Potato  crop  ia  not  deared.  But  I  require  Potatoes  for  aeed, 
and  by  taking-up  every  fourth  row  for  thia  purpose  I  gain  two 
important  advantagee— namely,  space  for  the  Oelery,  and  a 
disease-free— aye,  and  ehnost  disease-proof —stock  of  tubera. 
The  Potatoea  are  unripe,  and  it  is  that  whieh  eonatitutea  their 
speeial  value  for  aced  purposes.  They  are  not  at  that  atage 
stricken  by  the  murrain ;  and  if  they  were,  the  "  resting  spores  " 
of  the  Peronospora  could  not  well  "  rest "  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  unripe  tubers,  and,  if  they  did,  the  tubers  caat  their 
skins  during  the  process  of  taking-up  and  moving,  and  are  left 
pure  and  uncontaminated.  That  is  at  least  what  twenty  years' 
practice  has  proved,  for  during  that  time  I  have  always  had 
sound  seed,  and  the  eonstituaon  of  the  tubera  has  not  been 
debilitated,  for  the  erope  are  as  full  as  ever.  Thus  have  I 
found  room  for  Oelery  and  stole  a  march  on  the  Potato  dieeaee, 
securing  a  full  supply  of  sound  seed.  It  ia  only  neceaaary  to 
aay  that  manure  haa  been  dug  into  the  vacant  apaces,  fonniDg 
each  into  a  natural  hollow,  and  Oelery  of  auperior  quality  has 
alwaya  been  produced. 

But  oecaaionally,  or  I  might  aay  frequently,  the  Oelery 
ground  has  been  pievioualy  occulted  by  a  crop  of  flowara  and 
alao  of  Potatoes.  The  wide  trenches  have  been  planted  irtth 
Oalceolariaa  and  many  other  flower  garden  plants  in  March, 
and  protected  with  mats  and  eanvaa.  Potatoea  have  alao  been 
planted  in  the  trenchea  and  aimUariy  protected  from  froet. 
I  have  never  had  finer  eropa  of  early  Potatoea  thanthoae  grown 
in  Oelery  trenchea.  The  tubera  are  well  prepared,  planted 
early,  and  the  growth  preaerved  by  coverings,  and  the  crops 
are  ready  for  use  and  removed  just  in  time  for  planting  the 
Oelery.  Where  there  are  no  sheltered  borders  that  is  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  growing  the'  firat  outdoor  crop  of  Potatoes.  As 
soon  aa  the  crop  ia  removed  the  trenchea  muat  be  first  deluged 
with  water  and  then  manure  be  added  for  the  Oelery. 

The  heada  by  thia  mode  of  culture  are  not  large,  bat  quits 
large  enough  for  table  uae.  I  learned  f^m  a  elergymsa  Uiaft 
at  the  dhmer  tables  of  the  afiiuent  the  amaUeat  heads  of  Odery 
•vs  isvixiaMj  adeeted  by  Ihs  guests,  and  thai  to  grow  hu06 
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heads  lor  fiioh  %  pnrpoae  i«  a  huge  mlfiake.  If  I  eaa  prodnce 
Oelexy  perfetttty  blanched  for  a  fool  in  length,  and  whieh  ie  alio 
8olid  and  quite  elear,  I  know  I  Bhall  not  be  found  fault  with. 
If  I  grow  it  laiger  than  that  I  most  trim  it  down  to  reasonable 
dimeneiona,  and  I  ooont  these  trinuniogs  as  so  mneh  waste. 
To  grow  Celery  of  the  proper  table  sise  an  extrayagant  amonnt 
of  manure  is  not  required.  The  soil  must  certainly  be  good, 
and  copious  supplies  of  water  will  do  the  rest.  I  find  sprink- 
lings  of  soot  and  salt  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  Odery, 
washing  it  in  with  the  waterings.  Salt,  howeyer,  must  not  be 
sprinkled  on  the  foliage,  or  it  will  eauie  blistering ;  but  soot 
may,  and  it  will  prevent  blistering— the  blistering  by  the  Oelery 
fly,  Tephritis  onopordinis— against  which  soot  is  an  effectual 
antidote. 

Waterings  are  supplemented  by  mulchings  of  lawn-mowings. 
These  short  grass  dressings  in  dry  weather  are  yery  beneficial, 
but  they  must  not  be  applied  thoughtlessly.  If  the  grass  is 
placed  very  thickly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  round  the 
collars  of  the  phmts,  and  a  <*  dripping  time  "  follows,  it  will 
oause  the  plants  to  decay  at  the  neck  and  seriously  impair  the 
keeping  properties  of  the  Oelery.  I  have  seen  entire  beds 
ruined  by  this  cause  alone,  so  that  CYcn  the  simple  matter  of 
mulching  with  short  grass  requires  to  be  inteliigenUy  performed. 

As  to  the  earthing  of  Oelery,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  work 
being  done  in  driblets.  Oelery  will  blanch  as  perfectly  in  six 
weeks  as  in  six  months,  and  the  longer  the  soil  is  surround- 
ing it,  and  especially  in  suaoner,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
grub-raTagee.  I  tie  each  head  with  matting  and  remove  the 
suckers,  finding  that  to  be  not  only  the  best  but  the  quickest 
mode  of  eartUng  the  plants.  By  defenring  Ihe  earthing  as 
long  as  poisible  snffident  supplies  of  water  can  always  begiTcn 
to  tiie  roots,  and  when  that  is  the  case  bolted  heads  are  seldom 
seen. 

I  have  now  only  a  word  to  add  as  to  sorts.  For  the  wide- 
trench  lystem,  and  for  small  solid  Oelery  of  high  quality,  I  do 
not  heiitate  to  say  that  Turner's  Incomparable  White  and 
Hood's  Dwarf  Bed  are  the  best  Tarieties  in  cultivation.  If 
these  sorts  are  procured  true  to  name  no  Oelery  can  be  culti- 
vated with  greater  economy  and  which  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction at  the  table.  I  cannot  kelp  thinking  that  those  who 
condemn  these  varieties  have  not  had  their  seed  from  genuine 

stocks. — ^B.  Fl8H*8  PUFIL. 


TWO  FIBST-RATE  HABDY  HEBBAOEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Good  hardy  border  flowers  are  always  acceptable,  and  I  beg 
to  recommend  the  two  following  to  au  who  are  interested  in 
this  class  of  plants  :— 

Qeum  eoecineum  plenum, — This  fine  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  order  Bosace»,  is  a  native  of  CUli,  and  resembles  the 
Potentillas,  should  be  in  every  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
sought  after.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
semi-doable,  large,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced freely  from  early  summer  until  autumn  frosts  prevent 
its  contiauiDg  to  bloom  any  longer.  As  the  earliest  flower 
stems  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  cut  away  to  encourage 
the  stronger  growth  of  the  suoceesional  shoots.  JX  is  perfeoUy 
hardy ;  and  although  I  cannot  just  now  name  the  date  of  its 
introduction,  it  has  not  been  in  this  country  very  many 
years. 

Budhechia  purpurea  grandiflora,  —  This  is  a  remarkably 
showy  Oomposite,  which  produces  large  flowers  of  reddish 
purple  on  stems  about  8  feet  high,  flowering  in  July  and 
August,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  yellow  Budbeckia  New- 
manii,  an  old  plant  that  has  been  in  this  country  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Both  plants  are  well  adapted  for  mixed 
borders  or  vacant  places  in  shrubberies,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy.— B.—(r^«  Gardener.) 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  SPBING  FLOWERS. 

MSSSBS.  7EIT0H  ft  B0N8,  CHELSEA. 
Spbino  fiowers  are  always  welcome ;  they  are  cheering  by 
their  diversified  forms  and  varied  colours,  and  are  rdreidbing 
by  their  delightful  perfume.  At  the  public  exhifaitions  they 
have  many  admirers  even  when  arranged  in  formal  groups, 
but  the  charms  of  the  flowen  are  enhanced  by  their  more 
simple  and  natural  disposition  by  the  growers  at  home.  Fine 
as  was  the  collection  which  Measis.  Yeitoh  recent^  staged  at 
Sonth  Kensington,  thm  is  little  doubt  th*t  the  Hyacinths, 


Ac,  are  more  imposing  as  arranged  in  their  nurseries  at  Ohel- 
sea ;  they  are  also  especially  convenient  there  for  selection  and 
comparison. 

The  Hyadnths  are  now  arranged  on  the  side  stages  of  a 
span-roofM  house,  the  central  stage  being  occupied  by  hard- 
wooded  plants,  the  dense  greening  of  which  brings  out  Uie 
colours  of  the  fiowers  to  advantage.  On  the  south  Me  the 
selected  Hyacinths  are  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  judging 
them  in  the  aggregate  a  more  meritorious  collection  has  never 
been  staged  1^  this  firm,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  by  any 
other  growers.  The  difficulty  is  great  to  pick  out  the  best 
spikes,  and— such  is  their  level  excellence— etHl  greater  to 
select  the  worst.  The  new  Hyacinths  which  were  certificated 
last  week  were  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Oommittee ;  the  selection  which  is  now  made  is,  there- 
fore, confined  to  the  best  established  sorts  at  present  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Oommencing  with  the  Whites,  La  Grandesse  must  head  the 
list.  In  every  instance  the  spikes  of  it  are  massive  and  are 
really  grand.  Following  it  closely  in  merit  are  L'lnnooence 
and  Mont 'Blanc.  La  Franchise  has  finely  shaped  bells ;  and 
Snowball  is  pure  as  snow,  but  with  not  large  yet  compact 
spikes.  Madame  Van  der  Hoop  has  large  and  perfeet  bells, 
and  still  larger  are  the  bells  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Alba  Snperb- 
issima  is  chaste  and  pure  as  evbr.  Baroness  Van  Tuyll  is  tall 
and  good,  Leviathan  creamy, stated,  and  robust,  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  semi-double,  is  very  effective.  The  above  are  the 
best  of  the  White  varieties. 

On  turning  to  the  Blues  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  limited 
selection,  seeing  that  so  many  sorts  possess  sueh  high  merit. 
Amongst  the  dark  fiowers  King  of  the  Blues  may,  perhaps, 
head  the  list,  yet  it  is  not  more  effective  than  Argus  with  its 
rich  colour  and  sink  ng  white  eye.  General  Haveloc^,  Prince 
William  the  1st,  and  Marie  are  also  fine  dark  varieties.  Of 
the  Light  Blues  the  spikes  are  immense  and  the  bells  superior. 
Ozar  Peter,  Princess  Mary  of  Oambridge,  Blondin,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Lord  Derby  comprise  the  best;  and  charming  by  their 
white-striped  petals  are  Princess  Beatrice  and  Grand  Monarch. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  also  distinct  by  its  bright  csBrulean  blue, 
but  the  spike  is  small. 

We  now  come  to  the  Yellow  or  Buff  section,  the  best  being — 
and  these  of  about  equal  merit— Bird  of  Paradise,  Grand  Doc 
de  Luxemburgh,  Ida,  Obelisque,  and  L'Or  d'Australie. 

The  Beds  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  of  these  Garibaldi  merits 
the  foremost  place,  closely  followed  by  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
Yurbaak,  Prima  Donna,  and  Macaulay  amongst  the  rich  colours ; 
the  best  of  the  paler  sorts  being  Koh-i-noor,  Oavaignac,  Fabiola, 
Solfaterre,  Etna,  Prince  of  Wales,  Due  de  Malakoff,  Pmk, 
Ohsrles  Dickens,  and  the  extremely  delicate  L'Omament  de  la 
Nature.  The  above  comprise  the  iUts  of  this  really  fine  col- 
lection, and  with  the  Tulips,  Orocuses,  <&c.,  form  a  display 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  visitors. 

The  large  Oamellia  house  is  also  worthy  of  inspection,  and 
especially  so  are  the  Orchids.  The  PhalsBnopses  are  in  great 
beauty,  and  the  display  of  Odontoglossums  is  unusually  rich. 
Of  these  may  be  seen  triumphans  in  fine  form ;  Idndleyanum, 
Pescatorei,  AlexandrsD,  Bossii  major,  gloriosum,  Halli,  the  new 
Andersonianum,  and  the  rare  Ohestertonii.  Aerides,  Yandas, 
Dendrobes,  and  AngrsBcum  scsquipedale  are  in  fine  condition ; 
while  of  Masdevallias,  Ydtchii  and  Idndeni  have  flowers  of 
unusual  size  and  brilliancy. 

MESSBB.  OUTBUSH  A  SON, 

Who  have  hitherto  provided  their  display  at  Highgate,  have 
this  year  taken  possession  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where 
their  prise  plants  are  now  on  view.  The  plants  are  arranged 
in  four  semicircular  rows  at  the  front  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
great  hall,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  prominent  position 
which  they  occupy,  imparting  a  charming  finish  to  the  hall, 
and  suggesting  how  effective  is  a  fringe  of  flowers — floral  foot- 
lights—to the  orchesiral  platform. 

A  considerable  number  of  Hyadntlis  here  arranged  are  not 
only  of  superior  merit  but  they  largely  consist  of  varieties 
which  are  moderate  in  price.  The  following  are  noted  as 
superior,  the  selection  being  useful  and  reliable. 

Blues.  — Argus,  rich  blue  and  white,  extremely  effective. 
Lord  Palmerston,  highly  distinct  by  its  pure  bright  blue;  the 
spike  is  of  medium  size,  and  the  bells  well  formed  and  set. 
Louis  Philippe,  semi-double,  very  striking  by  the  deep  blue 
band  on  the  porcelain  petals;  it  has  a  good  spike  and  massive 
bells,  and  is  a  fine  variety.  Garriek  is  anothar  semi-double 
striped  variety  worth  notice.     Mimosa*  Gsneral  Havelock, 
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Feraek  EhAO,  and  Prince  Albert  are  the  best  of  the  yenr  dark 
or  blaek-bloe  yarietiee,  not,  however,  omitting  Lord  Melville 
with  ita  distinot  white  eye.  Of  lighter  shadea— *<  trae  bines  '* 
—are  King  of  the  Blues ;  Marie,  somewhat  similar  to  Blue 
Monrant,  yet  superior  to  that  good  old  sort — Marie  is  rery 
fine  in  every  instanoe,  and  posseises  undoubted  merit ;  Piene- 
man,  noble  bells,  distinct,  and  fine ;  Iieonidas,  a  fine  spike 
and  bells,  and  also  attractive  by  the  two  distinct  shades  of 
lilac  in  the  petals.  Amongst  the  lightest  of  the  Blues  Gssr 
Peter,  Blondln,  Grand  LUas,'*and  Lord  Derby  are  the  best 
varieties. 

Of  the  Whites,  Mont  Blanc  is  uniformly  vigorous  and  pure, 
and  in  this  collection  surpasses  La  Grandesse,  which  is  high 
praise.  Alba  Maxima  is  also  in  noble  form,  and  there  are  fine 
spikes  of  Mirandoline,  Paiz  de  PEnrope,  and  La  Franchise ; 
while  the  waxy  petals  and  stout  spikes  of  Seraphine  and 
Grandeur  Ji  Merveille  merit  favourable  notice.  Snowball  is 
fine  in  bells  and  pure  but  generally  deficient  in  spike,  yet  not- 
withstanding is  a  fine  variety. 

Beds.— Due  de  Malakofl,  salmon ;  Prince  of  Orange,  semi- 
double,  pink,  tall  dose  spike,  fine;  Yon  Schiller,  an  established 
favourite  and  likely  to  remain  so;  Macaulay,  very  superior; 
Yurbaak,  bright  and  glowing ;  Cosmos,  very  tall  spike  of  the 
most  delicate  rose;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  semi-double,  rich;  but 
richer  still  is  Piiuoe  Albert  Victor,  which  is  exceedingly  bright, 
rivalling  in  this  respect  Garibaldi,  which  is,  taking  all  points 
into  consideration,  perhaps  the  finest  red  Hyadnth  in  cul- 
tivation.   The  above  are  the  best  varieties  now  staged. 

Associated  with  the  Hyacinths  are  Tulips,  Azaleai,  and 
Cinerarias,  relieved  by  a  few  dwarf  Ferns  and  Palms. 

Amongst  Tulips  the  most  effective  varieties  are  Canary  Bird, 
Cottage  Maid,  Joost  Van  Yondel,  Eeyzen  Eroon,  Molidre, 
Pottsbakker,  white  and  yellow;  Proserpine,  Bosa  Mnndi,  Bose 
Luisante,  Yan  der  Neer,  and  Yermilion  Brilliant. 

The  display  is  highly  attractive,  as  we  expect  that  it  ahonld 
be  when  provided  by  the  premier  prizemen  of  the  year  in  the 
finest  of  spring  flowers— the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

SiNOB  the  appearance  of  our  last  notice  a  number  of  highly 
ornamental  and  interesting  Orchids  have  come  into  flower.  A 
fine  plant  of  Dendroohilum  glumaceum  has  about  flfteen 
spikes  of  its  translucent  and  sweetly  scented  flowers.  Want 
of  colour  is  fully  compensated  for  by  graceful  habit.  There 
are  several  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
which  from  recent  large  importations  is  now  comparatively 
cheap.  D.  Plerardi  is  also  a  fine  species,  but  of  different 
habit,  its  pendent  stems  are  wreathed  with  creamy  flowers. 
A  fine  specimen  of  D.  denriflomm  is  now  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  of  the  collection,  and  does  not  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  viritors.  The  brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  in 
large  and  dense  drooping  spikes,  backed  with  ample  foliage. 
D.  nobile  var.  pendulum  is  a  fine  form  with  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  those  of  the  type.  Other  attractive 
kinds  are  D.  crassinode,  D.  superbum,  D.  infondibnlum,  and 
D.  linguffiforme.  The  latter  is  rare  in  collections,  though 
decidedly  ornamental  when  well  bloomed  and  covered  with  its 
pure  white  fiowers.  It  is  also  curious  from  the  flat  tongue- 
like pseudobnlbs,  which  are  adpressed  to  the  bloek  on  which 
it  grows.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  does  well  in  the 
cool  house.  The  fiowers  are  mentioned  as  purple,  but  none 
of  that  colour  have  eome  under  our  notice.  Odontoglossums 
are  always  represented,  and  are  weleome  at  any  season.  There 
are  now  O.  Alexandres ;  O.Bossii,  a  fine  form  of  O.  trinmphana; 
O.  Iffive,  and  O.  luteo-purpurenm.  Cattleya  dtrina,  Lclia 
anceps  and  L.  superUens  also  deserve  mention. 

The  Conservatory  is  gay  with  a  varied  of  forced  and  other 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  not  often  grown  for  decorative 
irarposes.  Boronia  megastigma  was  introduced  to  Eew  three 
years  ago,  and  may  soon  be  widely  known,  being  hi  the  hands 
of  aU  the  chief  nurserymen.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  other  cul- 
tivated spedee,  and  is  remarkable  from  its  Heath-like  foliage 
and  sombre  brown  flowers.  Theee  are  veiy  profuse  and  have 
a  most  delidous  perfume,  for  which  alone  the  plant  is  worth 
attention.  This  with  TinnsBa  nthiopioa,  which  is  much  like 
it  in  scent,  and  Akebia  quinata,  all  similar  in  cdlonr,  occur  to 
us  as  illustratiDg  the  law,  **  thai  verjL  brightly-colonred,  or 
large,  eonspienous,  variegated  flowers  are  eddom  scented, 
while  highly  scented  flowers  are  often  inconspioaoas,  or,  if 
coloured,  are  at  least  not  variegated.*'  Exceptioni  will,  of 
course,  suggest  theauwlves,  bat  iUoatrations  may  b§  eaaUy 


thought  of  among  popular  garden  plants.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  rule  has  to  do  with  fertilisaiion.  The  veiy  pohits  that 
please  our  senses  are  ahk>  the  allurements  that  bring  insects  to 
their  food,  and  they  at  the  same  thne  are  theunwitthig  agencies 
for  the  neeessazy  transportation  of  pollen  fiom  one  flower  to 
another.  Boronia  megastigma  is  eanly  grown :  it  requires  the 
ordhiary  greenhouse  treatment,  and  may  be  increased  from 
dther  seeds  or  cuttings. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  Akebia  quhiata,  but  a  few  words 
must  be  given  on  its  own  merits.  Though  quite  hardy  it  is 
dedraUe  for  the  greenhouse.  Trained  to  the  rafters  it  throws 
out  dender  drooping  branches  laden  with  its  peculiar  brown 
flowers  and  pretty  foliaoe.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  there 
grows  over  the  trees  and  hedges. 

Clematis  indivisa,  though  unlike  the  large-flowered  and 
highly  coloured  hybrids,  is  equdly  beautiful  in  its  way.  It 
has  dark  evezgreen  leaves  and  panielea  of  pure  white  flowers 
in  profndon,  varying  from  Ijt  to  2  indies  in  dismeter.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

Myrdphyllnm  asparagoidci  can  be  recommended  as  one  of 
the  beat  fdants  for  forming  wreaths  and  lor  other  purposes 
where  long  dender  sprays  of  delicate  green  are  required.  The 
branches  may  be  obtained  many  feet  in  length,  perfect  through- 
out. In  America  it  is  largdy  grown,  and  is  said  to  be  used  for 
the  trimmhig  of  ladiea'  dresses.  Just  now  the  Me  branches 
are  covered  with  greenish  Asparsgus-like  flowers,  but  with 
bright  red  anthers,  so  that  they  are  somewhat  omamentd. 

Some  of  the  gorgeous  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  are  in 
flower  in  the  Temperate  house.  The  flery  scarlet  R.  barbatum, 
with  curioudy  bearded  petioles ;  R.  dliatnm,  B.  arboreum  var., 
R.  argentenm,  and  R.  fulgens. 


ROSE  OUTTINGS-HOW  TO  GROW  TEOIM. 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Camm*s  expetiance  of 
Rose  cuttings,  so  contrary  to  mine,  which  ii,  however,  mostly 
applied  to  plants  cultivated  in  pots. 

Having  repotted  all  my  Roses  by  the  middle  of  Fefamary  I 
place  them  in  a  cool  house  to  bring  them  on  grsduaUy.  Thej 
remain  in  this  house  until  the  second  week  in  Mareh,  then  I 
take  them  into  a  house  in  which  th^  have  to  flower.  They 
are  generally  in  flower  in  May,  and  are  one  mass  of  bloom. 
When  ibay  have  done  blooming  I  select  my  cuttings,  taking 
the  wood  that  has  had  a  bloom  on  it,  cuttinff  it  in  the  usud 
way.  I  insert  one  cutting  in  a  small  pot,  and  then  plunge  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  ninefar  out  of 
every  hundred  will  strike.  The  soil  I  use  for  striking  is  sandy 
loam,  adding  a  little  silver  sand  on  the  top  of  the  pot  when 
the  cuttings  are  inserted.  This  prevents  evaporation,  whidi 
is  of  great  importanoe  in  striking.  After  they  have  made 
growth  2  or  3  inches  long  they  are  repotted  into  larger  pots, 
still  keeping  them  in  the  same  house,  but  without  bottom  neat 
By  the  end  of  July  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  re- 
main there  all  the  winter  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  light  to 
ripen  thdr  wood.  The  foUowing  season  they  may  be  repotted 
or  planted  out  in  the  rosezy  witii  success.  If  Mr.  Oamm  will 
ffive  his  Bose  cuttings  another  trial  in  the  way  I  have  Idd 
down  I  am  sure  he  irill  not  condemn  the  practice  of  raising 
Roses  ftom  cuttings. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Camm  and  other  Bose  growers 
to  know  that  we  have  had  Roses  6  indies  across  from  cuttings 
struck  the  previous  year,  the  cuttings  being  struck  in  the 
usud  way— only  allowing  one  stem  to  grow,  keeping  them  as 
dwarf  as  posdble,  and  not  allowing  ^em  to  be  drawn  up. 
The  following  February  they  an  repotted  into  8-inch  pots, 
still  only  dlowhig  one  stem  to  grow  up.  They  will  generally 
grow  about  16  inches  high.  At  the  top  there  will  be  one  Rose 
bud,  which  is  worth  all  the  trouble.  These  placed  here  and 
there  in  the  conservatory  have  a  very  beautiful  effect.  Any  of 
the  strong-growing  sorts  are  wdl  adapted  for  this  style  of 
growing.  Baroness  de  Bothschild  is  one  of  the  beet  sorts  for 
this  work.— Jakis  Povall. 


HANGING  PLANT  BA8EETS. 
BAOorrs  tastefully  flUed  with  plants,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  plant  houses,  are  generally  very  omamentaL  In 
lofty.roofM  structures  they  give  the  plaoe  a  funished  appear- 
ance. There  are  various  sorts  and  dies  of  baduts  manu- 
factured for  the  jpurpose.  Those  made  with  gdviniied  wire 
are  the  best;  soA  or  damp  makes  no  impresidon  on  them. 
Those  made  of  oommon  wire  and  painted  green  soon  loee  the 
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origiBal  gloM,  and  begin  to  nut.  A  Bhsllow  broad  basket 
generally  looks  better  ti^an  a  narrow  deep  one. 

Daring  Mareb,  and  not  later  tban  April,  ie  the  beet  time  to 
fill  the  baekets.  The  plants  have  then  a  good  ehanee  to 
establish  themselTee  before  the  hot  sommer  weather  sets  in ; 
and  this  is  an  adTsntage,  as  th^  are  more  liable  to  snffer 
from  drought  than  plants  in  pots.  The  baskets  always  require 
to  be  lined  with  some  kind  of  moss  before  filling  in  the  soil. 
Sphagnum  and  other  kinds  of  green  moss  generally  to  be 
found  about  forests  are  often  used,  and  serve  the  purpose 
well  enough  so  far;  but  nothing  is  so  ornamental  as  some  of 
the  dose-growing  moss-like  Lyoopodiums,  sueh  as  L.  apodnm, 
Ii.  seaiiosum,  the  pretty  L.  Marteniii,  and  many  oti^ers,  which 
ean  often  be  had  in  large  patches ;  a  few  roots  of  Fanioom 
yariegatum  mixed  with  these  is  an  improvement.  With  such 
an  exterior  no  other  plant  need  be  planted  to  eome  through 
the  under  part  of  the  basket. 

Plants  in  baskets  should  generally  be  of  a  seandent  and 
pendant  habit,  but  with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth.  An  erect 
plant  may  be  plaoed  in  the  centre.  The  old  Begonia  Bex 
makes  a  beautiful  basket  plant  in  either  a  cool  or  hot  house. 
It  does  not  flower  much,  but  the  leaves  are  pretty;  and  beau- 
tiful foliage  permanently  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  brief 
display  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  flner  kinds  of  Agaves  are  not 
unbeoomittg  in  a  small  state,  and  they  do  not  suffer  in  the 
least  through  being  hung  up  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Many  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Elegans,  Felicity,  Leda, 
and  Butterfly,  have  good  basket  properties.  Lonicera  aurea 
reticulata,  Coprosma  Baneriana  variegate,  Enonymus  radloans 
variegate,  and  the  superior  sorts  of  the  variegated  Ivies,  are 
all  hardy  evergreen  plants  well  adapted  for  baskets.  The 
variegated  Vine,  Yitis  heterophylla  variegate,  is  an  elegant 
drooping  plant,  and  so  is  Lygodium  scandens.  Antirrhinum 
procumbens  is  a  common  but  useful  plant ;  and  the  Peri- 
winkles are  of  the  same  order.  Many  Ferns,  both  hardy  and 
exotic,  are  suitable  for  baskets ;  Davallia  Tyermannii  is  a  type 
of  them.  To  form  a  floral  ball  in  the  summer  Aohimenes  are 
excellent.  They  should  be  started  into  growth  in  pots  or  pans, 
and  transplanted  into  the  baskets  when  their  growth  is  from 
1  to  2  inehes  in  length.  They  should  be  planted  over  the 
entire  basket.  For  a  temporary  display,  Tulips,  Orocuses,  and 
other  spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  employed ;  but  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  filling  baskets  is  to  use  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants,  or  others  equal  to  them,  which 
remain  in  deeorative  condition  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Drought  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  hot 
weather.  Watering  in  the  ordinary  wey  ia  not  of  much  avail. 
Each  basket  should  be  taken  down  and  immersed  in  a  tub  of 
water  to  effectually  moisten  the  whole  eonoem.— J.  Mum.— 
{The  Gardener.)         

THE  OLD  MARKET  GARDENS  and  NUBSEBIES 
OF  LONDON.— No.  8. 

Thx  brief  remarks  made  in  a  recent  number  by  "A  Plain 
Oasdjeneb''  on  the  application  of  manure  have  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  circumstance  that  I  intended  to  notice 
in  a  previous  paper  on  Mr.  Middleton*s  account,  published 
during  the  ear^  part  of  the  present  century,  relative  to  the 
[^ystem  of  manuring  pursued  in  his  time  by  London  market 
gardeners.  He  does  not  expressly  state  so  in  as  many  words, 
but  he  seems  to  imply  that  to  his  judgment  they  used  manure 
•too  freely  in  order  to  foroe  as  much  as  possible  out  of  ihe 
ground,  and  also  keep  up  a  quick  succession  of  crops.  How 
much  they  used  to  lay  on  the  land  in  the  ordinarv  way  he 
does  not  state,  and  something  depends  upon  that ;  but  as  it 
was  only  usual  with  them  to  manure  yearly,  they  could  hardlv 
be  aoeused  of  too  frequent  an  application  of  stimulus.  Of  aU 
the  manures  then  in  demand  stable  fitter,  consisting,  of  course, 
of  a  mixture  of  decomposing  straw  and  horse  dung,  was  mosfc 
flougiht  after,  because  for  its  price  it  went  farthest.  Less  in 
esteem  were  the  street-sweepings  and  the  contents  of  the  eess- 
pools,  formerly  so  numerous  in  London.  Besides  these  the 
gardeners  speoulated  in  bonee,  eoal  ashes,  horn  shavings, 
leather  shreds,  hog's  hair,  <*scraphigB  of  sheep's  trotters, 
calves'  feet,  and  cow  heels  1 "  Boot  also  was  largely  purchased 
for  garden  grounds,  but  the  rascally  chimney-sweepers,  it  ap- 
pears, had  a  practice  of  adulterating  or  weakening  the  article 
by  mingling  with  it  finely-sifted  ashes  and  earth.  A  calcareous 
marl,  dug  in  Enfield  Ohase,  was  also  largely  vended  to  the 
market  gardeners  north  of  the  metropolis. 

To  those  of  us  who  axe  well  aoquainted  with  London  and  its 


suburbs,  with  a  population  of  four  millions,  and  thousands  of 
factories  constantly  polluting  the  air  with  the  products  of  the 
combustion  of  coal  and  coke,  it  may  appear  ludicrous  that  two 
centuries  ago,  or  more,  people  should  have  complained  that 
London  smoke  interfered  with  the  pursuits  of  the  horticulturist; 
yet  such  was  the  case,  and  the  worthy  Master  John  Evelyn 
hurls  invectives  at  the  coal  consumers  of  London  City  in  his 
"  Fnmifugum."  Excellent  in  theory,  but  impracticable  even 
in  his  time,  was  his  project  that  people  generiJly  should  cease 
to  bum  coiJ  and  take  to  wood  fires,  whereby  vegetation  would 
be  much  advantaged ;  and  he  instances  the  fact  that  during 
the  Oivil  War  when  Newcastle  was  besieged,  causing  the  coal 
trade  to  be  stopped  pro  tern.,  the  orchards  about  the  BarMean 
produced  more  fruit  than  they  had  for  many  years  before. 
These  orchards,  however,  had  vanished  even  before  the  great 
fire  of  London,  I  fancy.  In  speaking  of  the  old  oity  gardens  and 
the  men  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  earlier  were  experi- 
menters in  plant-cultivation,  I  omitted  to  name  Dr.  BuUeyn, 
author  of  a  curious  medical  and  botanical  treatise,  and  whose 
history  would  be  an  interesting  one  had  time  allowed  the  full 
chronicle  of  his  doings  to  survive.  He  had  a  house  with  a 
plot  of  garden  ground  attached,  in  which  he  doubtless  had 
sundry  toees  and  plants  of  his  own  rearing  somewhere  near 
Ohiswell  Street,  Finsbury.  As  the  worthy  doctor  died  in  1576 
he  comes  in  advance  of  the  pioneer  horticulturists  of  the  Stuart 
period. 

Besuming  our  consideration  of  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London,  we  may  note  further  on  that  Islington,  the  "Isddon" 
of  the  olden  time,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  attractions  for 
the  early  nurserymen,  the  distric  being  principally  open  fields, 
largely  devoted  to  cow-farmingt  until  by  degrees  the  city  in 
its  growth  during  this  century,  invaded  and  absorbed  them. 
There  were  some  plots  of  garden  ground,  no  doubt  mostly 
owned  by  citizens  who  had  country  houses  here,  and  in 
Oharles  Lamb's  time  there  was  a  gaiden  near  Oolebrooke  Bow, 
where  he  sojourned  to  benefit  his  health,  and  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  outlook  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  he  tenanted, 
close  to  which  flowed  the  New  Biver,  this  garden,  one  may 
surmise,  was  a  reUc  of  some  old  nursery  ground.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  spacious,  and  mentions  the  Vines,  fears,  Strawberriee, 
and  vegetables  it  yielded.  And  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
some  signifioance  in  the  name  *'  Oolebrooke  "  applied  to  that 
locality,  the  brook  serving  to  supply  water  to  the  cultivators 
of  Kale  and  various  Cabbageworts.  But  this  is  only  conjecture, 
and  the  ground  is  now  built  upon,  the  modem  map  of  Isling- 
ton only  exhibiting  one  patch  of  nursery  ground  situate  not 
far  from  St.  Mary's,  but  without  any  oiroumstances  of  special 
interest  connected  with  its  history.  Oanonbury,  it  should  be 
remembered,  has  its  tale  of  a  private  nursery  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  manor  belonjged 
for  many  years  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smith- 
field,  and  there  were  mysterious  stories  about  passages  under- 
ground connecting  the  two.  The  house  having  gone  to  ruin 
was  rebuilt  by  Bolton,  the  last  Prior,  who  stuck-up  everywhere 
about  the  premises  his  punning  device,  a  bird-bolt  or  arrow 
passed  through  a  tun.  He  was  gteat  in  gardening  too,  for 
he  planted  Figs  and  Mulberries,  and  other  trees,  some  of 
which  were  UWng  thirty  years  ago,  and  one  or  two  perhaps 
yet  survive  in  the  smaller  gardens  into  which  the  garden  of 
the  Oanonbury  Manor  House  is  cut  up,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
escaped  the  builder.  There  were  garden  houses,  too,  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  he  sat— not  to  smoke,  however,  for  the  in- 
troducer of  tobacco  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  in  the 
world.  The  worthy  Prior  died  in  1632,  but  a  few  fragments  of 
his  house  remain  worked-up  int>  modern  residences. 

The  localities  adjacent  to  Islington  rejoicing  in  the  namea 
of  Oamden,  Somers,  and  Kentish  Towns  do  not  call  for  ob- 
servation, and  we  turn  our  steps  towards  Marylebone  and  the 
Begent's  Park.  It  may  still  remain  for  some  time  a  disputed 
poUit  whether  the  former  took  its  name  from  a  church  sacred 
to  St.  Mary  *'  bonne,"  the  **  good  Mary,"  or  wiiether  the  ap- 
pellation was  "  St.  Mary  on  the  Bourne,"  or  brook,  the  said 
brook  flowing  from  Tybum  to  Westminster.  The  first  au- 
thentic record  about  Marylebone  Park  refers  to  it  as  a  large 
deer  park  belonging  to  the  Orown.  When  Oharles  L  got  into 
difficulties  he  was  only  too  happy  to  find  two  gentlemen  willing 
to  lend  money  on  the  park,  and  after  his  death  the  Parliament 
made  it  over  to  Ool.  Harriaon  and  his  dragoons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  arrears  of  pay.  I  mention  this  because  the  sale  of  the 
estate  by  them  affords  us  an  insight  into  the  value  of  land  and 
timber  upon  it  in  Stuart  times.  This  park,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Begent's  Park  and  also  land  around  that,  extend- 
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ing  sonihwazd  almont  to  Oxford  Street,  brought  £13»215,  out 
of  which  Bum  £1774  waf  reckoned  to  be  the  Tkliie  of  the  wood 
on  the  estate,  and  £130  was  for  the  deer.  Thiu  the  timber  was 
worth  an  eighth  of  the  total  amount,  though  as  it  was  a  deer 
park  the  trees  could  not  have  been  crowded  together.  Much  of 
the  timber  was  soon  after  felled  and  the  place  disparked.  But 
I  pass  on  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  there  was  a 
tiUk  about  building  upon  the  *'  Marylebone  fields,"  and  the 
Begent's  Park  might  haye  been  coyered  with  houses  had  not 
the  builders  found  difficulties  from  the  clayey  soil  and  the 
laek  of  water.  Freyious  to  this,  howeyer,  the  land  situate  in 
what  we  now  call  the  Inner  Circle  had  become  the  nursery  of 
Thomas  Jenkins,  one  of  the  principal  London  gardeners  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  The  extent  of  the  ground,  consisting 
of  eighteen  acres,  did  not  giye  great  scope,  but  this  nursery- 
man made  the  best  of  it,  and  went-in  more  particularly  for 
Amezioaii  plants,  and  his  speeimens  of  Bhododendrons  and  of 
Andromeda  floribunda  attracted  much  notice.  Mr.  Jenkins 
generously  threw  open  his  nursery  for  occasional  f§tes  with 
ehafitable  intents,  and  he  also  gaye  some  of  the  residents  near 
the  privilege  of  the  entr6e  at  all  times,  out  of  which  arose  the 
following  romance  in  real  life,  for  the  details  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  ttie  courtesy  of  Dr.  Hogg. 

Theie  was  at  the  commeneement  of  this  century  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school  in  the  yidnity  of  the  park,  and  the  young 
ladies  took  their  walks  for  eocereise  not  unfrequently  in  Jenkins's 
nnisery.  Naturally  they  attracted  some  little  notice  there, 
and  one  damsel  espedally  caught  the  affections  of  the  nephew 
of  the  owner,  a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Gwydyr  (or 
Gwyther),  of  Welsh  descent  we  may  presume.    The  circum 


gave  him  opportunities  of  showing  attention  in  the 
way  of  the  presentation  of  nosegays  and  so  forth ;  and  his  loye 
met  with  a  response,  the  issue  being  that  the  young  lady 
eloped  with  the  gardener,  and  Henrietta  Maria  Leslie  became 
Mrs.  Gwydyr,  renouncing  necessarily  friends  and  position  in 
so  doing,  lor  her  azistooratic  connections  would  haye  nothing 
move  to  do  with  her.  She  had  to  settle  down  as  the  wife  of 
an  obscure  gardener  and  share  his  humble  home,  which  report 
■ays  she  did  cheerfblly  until  matters  took  a  turn,  and  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1817  made  her  Countess  of  Bothes  in 
her  own  right.  Subsequently  she  was  none  the  less  esteemed 
for  this  early  escapade,  and  one  of  her  sons  bore  the  name  of 
Thamas  Jenkins  in  memory  of  the  old  nurseryman. 

The  ground  now  held  ter  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  presented 
in  Jenkina's  di^  a  yery  different  aspect.  The  buildings  were 
not  numesoas,  and  the  surface  was  almost  leyel,  with  only  a 
alight  slope  to  the  west.  In  1840,  when  the  Society  took 
possession,  one  of  the  first  enterprises  was  the  throwing-up  a 
mound,  and  some  wiseheads  suggested  that  the  gap  from 
whleh  ttie  esiih  was  taken  would  make  a  capital  laJce.  But 
others  said,  "  Where  on  earth  are  we  to  get  the  water  hi  a 
Idaee  where  springs  are  seaioe?"  when,  lol  there  eame  a 
tremendous  downpour  of  rain,  which  lasted  until  the  newly- 
formed  basin  haa  a  yery  oapital  supply  of  water  to  he^ 
with.  During  these  thirty-six  years  there  haye  been  many 
ohangss  and  improyements,  and,  without  makmg  inyidious 
comparisons,  it  may  be  ayerred  that  no  loyer  of  botany  can 
yisit  any  garden  with  more  certainty  of  being  delighted  and 
initrueted.— C. 

NxAjpoLiTAN  YiOLBTs.— A«  WO  Write  theso  words  our  room  is 
perfumed  by  these  Violets.  They  were  grown  by  Mr.  Amys, 
gardener  at  Netley  Castle,  near  Southampton.  They  are  yery 
superior  in  size  and  fragrance. 


DOIKGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THB  PBBBBNT  WBSK. 

KITCHBK  QAXDXV, 

The  weather  has  been  yery  changeable  during  the  last  week 
or  two,  but  none  of  the  changes  haye  brought  fine  days;  the 
wind  eyen  from  the  west  has  been  pievdngly  cold,  and  has  been 
accompanied  with  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  making  work  out  of 
doois  anything  but  pleasant.  The  wind,  when  there  is  no  rain 
vnm  it.  soon  mes  op  the  ground  and  affords  suitable  opportu- 
nities for  inserting  the  crops.  Oar  early  Potatoes  are  all  planted. 
CaxTots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Celery  seeds  are  sown.  Brassels 
Sprouts  haye  been  sown,  some  of  the  seeds  in  a  email  bed,  and 
oUiers  in  the  rows  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  When 
toe  seeds  are  sown  in  permanent  rows  a  deen  drill  is  drawn  and 
the  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  jost  ooyering  them  oyer,  but  not  fill^ 
ingupthedrUl;  this  is  done  as  the  phmts  progress  in  growth. 

inose  wno  intend  to  plant  out  Asparagus  must,  if  the  ground 


has  not  been  prepared  for  it,  trench  deeply,  workiuR  hi  plenty 
of  rich  manure.  If  the  roots  haye  to  be  Drought  from  a  dis- 
tance it  is  best  to  plant  them  juet  before  they  start  into  growth, 
as  the  young  growths,  if  started  eyer  so  little,  would  bo  injured 
in  transmission.  When  the  plants  hare  to  be  remoyed  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to 
grow  a  few  inches  before  planting.  The  plants  must  then  be 
ufted  carefully,  placins  them  in  a  flat-bottomed  basket  in  which 
they  may  be  conyeyed  to  the  intended  beds  at  once.  There  are 
diizerent  methods  of  planting  them— either  by  drawins  drilla 
with  a  hoe,  or  by  forking  the  ground  oyer  lightly  and  planting 
the  Asparagus  as  the  work  progresses.  This  last  system  is  the 
best.  The  way  to  proceed  is  this :  Begin  to  fork  oyer  the  ground 
at  one  side,  then  stretch  a  line  tightly  on  the  spaee  that  haa 
been  turned  oyer,  and  with  a  spade  cut  off  the  soil  l^om  tha 
line  to  the  depth  of  8  inohes,  making  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
leyel  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  The  plants  can  then  be  readllj 
placed  in  the  line  and  the  mould  forked  oyer  them.  The  next 
line  to  be  planted  in  the  sssne  way.  We  planted  ours  18  inches 
and  2  feet  apart,  but  this  is  much  wider  than  the  usual  distances. . 
A  bed  may  ocnaist  of  four  or  flye  rows  a  foot  apart,  leaying  a 
space  of  8  feet  for  the  alley  between  the  beds. 

We  haye  planted  Bhubarb  on  an  early  border.  This  is  also  a 
yery  gross-xeeding  crop,  and  does  best  on  rich  ground.  We  had 
the  space  trenched,  working  in  the  dung  to  a  oonsideraMa 
depth.  Seakale  has  also  been  planted,  and  consisted  el  the 
small  seedling  plants  that  were  not  large  enough  to  be  foroad. 
Some  of  the  roots  that  had  been  forced  are  also  planted  out»  with 
some  ashes  plaoed  round  the  roots  of  the  plants,  but  the  ground 
ought  also  to  be  in  good  condition  by  haying  been  trenched  or 
ridged  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  wmter  months.  Scorzonera 
and  Salsafy  ought  now  to  be  sown.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  a 
foot  or  more  apart.  We  haye  sown  Spinach  between  the  rowi 
of  Peas.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  this  yegetable;  a  row 
or  two  at  each  sowing  of  Peas  is  suificient  for  our  purpose. 

PINXBISS. 

The  house  started  early  in  January  is  now  kept  at  sr  nifdit 
temperature  of  70",  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture;  vie 
eyaporating  troughs  are  kept  filed  with  water,  and  flie  house 
has  the  walls  and  paths  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a-daj. 
This  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  at  present,  as  mnoh  hea* 
is  required  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  wmds  with  sun- 
shine speedily  extract  moisture  from  the  house.  It  is  also  as* 
well  to  state  that  it  is  possible  to  haye  the  atmosphere  oyer- 
charged  with  moisture,  and  we  haye  been  adyised  to  syringe  and 
sprinkle  walls  and  paths  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  sorinkle  a  little  water  about  at  that  time  if 
the  atmosphere  should  be  too  dry  through  oyerheating  the  pipes, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  practice  of  it  An  oyermoist  atmo- 
sphere causes  oyergrown  crowns.  The  suckers  of  last  year  have 
now  been  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots :  the  tssi  bed  has  been 
turned  oyer,  end  fresh  tan  has  been  added  to  ik  Tenia  anexodU 
lent  material  in  whioh  to  plunge  the  pots,  but  it  is  not  superior, 
if  equal,  to  Oak  leayes.  The  plants  were  all  moderately  moist 
at  the  roots  before  they  were  repotted. 

OUCUHBXn  HOUSl. 

Here  the  temperature  is  also  70"  at  night  The  same  treat- 
ment as  to  atmospheric  moisture  is  also  followed  as  in  the  Pine 
houses.  The  young  plants  that  were  put  out  in  January  have 
made  good  healthy  growth.  They  are  now  in  fruiting  condi- 
tion, we  are  carefuTnot  to  allow  the  wood  to  become  too  much 
crowded,  for  it  checks  the  plants  yery  much  to  out  siway  • 
large  quantity  of  leayes  with  shoots  at  one  time.  When  Oie 
pUniB  haye  quite  furnished  the  trellis  the  aim  of  the  onlttyatar 
IS  to  cut  out  aU  old  nowths  a  little  at  a  time,  and  to  subotiteAe 
young  Tigorous  bearing  shoots.  The  Cuoomber  lequiree  Uberal 
f  eedine,  but  it  may  be  oyerdone  in  this  respect  The  best  treat- 
ment is-to  dress  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  decayed  manure,  the  constituent  properties  of 
it  being  washed  into  the  soil  with  repeated  waterings.  Fumi- 
gate with  tobacco  smoke  on  successiye  eyenings  to  destro]^  thripa 
and  green  fly.  The  leayes  are  yery  tender,  and  would  be  injured 
with  an  oyerdose  of  smoke.  They  will  not  endure  sulphur 
fumes  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  red  spider,  and  this  pest 
must  be  dislodged  by  syringing. 

Melons  require  yery  similar  treatment,  exoept  that  the  com- 
post must  not  be  so  neh.  We  do  not  add  much  manure  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  but  the  bed  has  a  surfaee-^keasiug 
of  decayed  manure  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  as  much  aa 
to  nourish  the  plants. 

Fig»  in  Pote.— Those  started  in  January  are  now  makiiig 
yigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely.  The  trees  are 
yery  much  benefited  also  by  surface-dressings,  and  a  little 
manure  water  as  well.  After  the  dressing  is  applied  the  roots 
work-up  into  it  in  a  yery  few  days,  and  the  result  of  its  applioa- 
tion  is  soon  seen  in  the  still  more  yigorous  growth  <tf  the  trees. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  syringe  tiie  trees  once  or  twice  daily  to 
keep  red  spider  at  a  distance.  Figs  will  do  toleraUy  well  under 
the  shade  of  Vines  if  the  Vhiee  are  not  planted  too  olosely 
together;  but  to  grow  Figs  well,  and  to  haye  fruit  of  the  best 
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flavour,  it  la  most  desirable  that  the  trees  should  be  near  the 
glass  and  folly  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
natorally  of  a  oompaot  srowth,  and  do  not  require  to  be  stopped ; 
but  the  largest  proportion  of  them  reqaire  to  be  stopped  when 
the  young  wood  has  made  suffioieoit  growth.  The  Fig  will 
endure  a  temperatoze  of  70^  at  night  when  in  fall  growth,  but 
60°  IB  better  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  Imit  ripe  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

OBEBMHOnSB  JkJXD  OONSBBYATOBT. 

There  is  always  some  diffioolty  with  us  at  this  season  as  to 
the  few  hardwooded  plants  that  we  grow  for  summer  flowering. 
It  is  neoessary  to  shade  the  houses  as  muoh  as  possible  in  order 
to  prolong  the  bloom  of  Hyaoinths,  TiUips,  and  all  other  spring- 
flowering  plants ;  and  to  make  a  good  diBplay  the  i^ants  are 


erowded  together  oloser  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  can  manage 
mall  plants  very  well,  but  have  nowhere  but  the  oonservatorj 
in  whioh  to  plaoe  them  after  attaining  a  oertain  size.    We  men- 


tion tliifl  beoause  a  oentleman  who  was  shown  through  our 
houses  leoently  oomplained  that  his  gardener  oould  not  grow 
isertain  plants  that  were  flourishing  with  us,  suoh  as  Hedaroma 
tulipifera,  Pimelea  spectabiUs,  Hovea  Gelsii,  Ao.  Now,  all  the 
above  and  many  more  valuable  hardwooded  plants  must  be 
plaoed  where  thev  have  light  and  air,  and  they  must  not  be 
crowded  with  aoftwooded  plants.  Di^hne  indioa  in  variety 
mooeeds  well  if  grown  in  the  shade;  we  have  it  covered  with 
flowers  annually,  and  it  is  never  removed  from  the  greenhouse. 

Azaleas  make  a  very  flne  show.  At  present  we  have  only 
loroed  the  imallest  plants ;  the  older  plants  have  not  yet  shown 
signs  of  growth.  They  will  flower  from  the  end  of  May  up  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  even  later  if  the  latest-flowering  sorts 
can  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  north  aspeot«  The  plants 
intended  for  late  flowering  have  air  freely  admitted,  but  auring 
the  recent  gales  of  wind  it  has  been  necessary  to  act  wi£ 
oantion. 

The  earUest-flowering  plants  of  stage  Pelargoniums  are  now 
showing  their  flower  trusses.  The  plants  were  potted  late  this 
season  in  moderately  rich  material.  The  pots  are  not  very 
full  of  roots,  so  we  have  not  applied  any  manure  water.  This 
ought  not  to  be  used  unless  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
An  over-luznrlant  growth  in  Pelargoniums  is  verv  undesirable, 
as  the  floweis  on  suoh  plants  are  neither  so  plentiful  nor  of  suoh 
good  quality  ss  those  produced  by  plants  of  moderate  growth. 

Hyacinths  and  Tolips  are  supplied  with  manure  water  nntU 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  when  it  is  disoontinued.  Cinerarias 
aie  flowering  very  beautifully  with  us  this  season.  A  pinoh  of 
feed  was  sown  about  April  last  year,  and  a  number  of  really  flne 
flowers  have  been  produced.  At  one  time  we  used  to  work  very 
much  with  named  sorts,  but  it  was  diffloolt  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  condition  all  through  the  season,  and  it  is  very  intorest- 
ing  to  watch  the  seedling  floweis  open.  The  plants  are  grown 
freely  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  if  they  have  done 
weU  wiU  be  in  9.inoh  pots  by  September.  If  it  is  intended  to 
Mchibit  them  the  centre  growth  most  be  pinched  out  early  and 
the  side  growths  be  tied  down,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  of  a 
dwarf  habS. 

We  have  tamed  the  Gape  Heaths  out  into  a  cold  pit.  as  they 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  frost  we  are  likely  to  have  after  this. 
It  is  necessary  to  throw  a  mat  over  the  glass,  as  the  plants  are 
not  far  removed  from  it.  Some  mildew  had  appealed  on  the 
orowths  before  they  were  removed  from  the  house ;  but  some 
flowers  of  sulphur  were  dusted  on  the  aif ected  parts  and  the 
parasite  has  not  appeared  sinoe. 

Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  all  insect  pests  by  fumigating. 
Oamellias  had  become  infested  with  red  spider,  whioh  was 
turning  the  leaves  brown.  Washing  it  off  with  a  sponge  and 
soapy  water  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  it,  or  if  this  is  not  prao- 
tloable  it  must  be  washed  off  by  syringing;  but  this  cannot  be 
done  while  the  plants  are  in  flower.— J.  Douolab. 


HORTIOULTURAL  BXHIBITIONS. 

SflOBXCABiBS  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  datos  on 
whioh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
O&Asoow.   Ifamhaotli,  lUj  IMh,  and  S«plemlMrlSth  and  18th.   Mr.V. 

QUb.  Doagfaall,  167,  Cftiming  Sferaet,  Sao. 
BOTAL  Oauumvun  Hobtxoultubab  SooaTT.    Bhowf  April  5th,  July  0th, 

and  Saptember  ISfeh. 
WasmxMSTSB  Aquabxttic.    April  lath  anA  18th,  Xaj  10th  and  11th,  Kij 

aOih  and  8Uk,  July  6th  and  6th. 
OsffRAJ^  PAI.40B,  Plowtr.    May  19th  and  SOth.    B<m«,  JTime  ISth  «ad  17th. 
TmuroB.    Ibv  Mlh  and  Kfch.    Mcmts.  A.  Payae  «ad  J.  lOUi,  Hon.  Sm. 
XABaHBsm  (Omid  NaUonal).    Jum  Snd  to  9th.    If r.  Brooa  Viadlaj* 

Bojal  Botanic  ChudMi,  Seo. 
BouTHAKFTOH.    Jozie  6th,  and  Angntt  the  6th  and  7th.   Ur.  0. 8.  Voidgo, 

89,  Tork  Street.  See. 
South  Ssnz  CLbtton?).    Jane  18th.    Mr.  O.  E.  Cos,  WihuH  Bofid, 

Zieytom,  Sm. 
OovmrniT.    Jiinel9tb.    lir.  T.  Wibon.  8,  PaKtkmd  Teoaee,  Bee. 
KAonoxB  (Boees).    Jane  Alst.   Hr.  Habert  Beasted.  Boeketow,  Xtld- 

■tone  8m. 
Vabbkax  Axn  South  Havfssxxb.   JoneaUfc.   Kr.  H.  Smith,  Bee. 
8PAZJ>nia.   Jane  aist  and  82nd.   Mr.  0.  Kingston,  Bee. 


ExxTXB  (Boeee).  JtineS8zd.  Mr.  T.  W.  (Iray,  Hon.  See. 
Bbioatb  (Boeee).  Jane  Mth.  Mr.  J.  Pajne,  Treaenrer. 
liBBos.    Jane  88th,  i9th,  and  80th.    Mr.  James  Blrkbeek,  Delph  Um, 

Woodhonse,  Leeds,  Bee. 
BiOHXOifD.    Janea9th.    Mr.  A.  Ohaneellor,  Hon.  See. 
Aon  (Boeee).   JaneSOth.    Mr.  A.  B.  Ballj  Hon.  Bee. 
MAB8DBN.    JiUt  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondflon,  Hon.  See. 
SouTHPOBT.    Jol7  6th,6th.7th,and8tti.    Mr.  E.  Maiain,  Bee. 
Hblbbsbubgb  (Boeee).    Jalj  ISth  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MiteheU,  Bee.      . 
WnoLBDOv.    Jalj  18th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Appleliy,  6,  X4ndea  Ootta^es 

Hon.  See. 
KiLXABBooK.    Boeee,  Jalj  18th  and  lOth.    General  EzhlUtion,  Bepteniber 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  StMot,  8m. 
ToxBBiDOB.    Jaly  lath.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 
BBiaHOUBB.    Jalja9tb.    Meeiro.  0.  Jeeeop  ft  E.  Bawnaley,  Hon.  Seed. 
Hbwobth  (Hoortiealtaial).    Aagaet8nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Vieltoe,  Hon.  Bee. 
OlatObobb.    Aagoftl6th.   Mr.  J.8taUazd,C]ayOroee,nearaheeteKfield,See. 
Wbbtor-bupbb-Mabb.    Aagoet  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  See. 
Pbbstob.    Aogaet  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troashton,  Hon.  Seo. 
Shhbwbbury.    Aagoat  16th  and  17th.    Adnlte  ft  Naonton,  Hon.  Seea. 
Taubtoh  Bbabb.     Aagast  17th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodfordei  MJ>.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Seoa. 
MzBFiBLD  HoBTicUiTUBAt.    Aagaat  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Baeiiforth,  Hon.  Seoa.  [atairs,  See. 

Bamsoatb  (Isxji  ov  Tbabbt).    Aagoet  SSrd.   Mr.  B.  B.  Sohartan,  Bxoad- 
Sbatob  Bdrn.   Aagoat  a6th.    Mr.  B.  Biohardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Seea. 
DuxDBB  (iQtemational).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.   Mr.  W.  B.  MoKolHe, 

86,  EooUd  Greeoent,  See. 

TRADE  OATALOaUES  RBOBIVBD. 

Waite,  Bamell,  HoggiiiB,  <fe  Co.,  79,  Sonthwack  Street,  Lon- 
don. — OcUalogue  of  AgriouUua'al  Seeds,  do. 

Thomaa  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nonenei,  Tottenham,  London. 
^lUuairaied  Catalogue  of  New  and  Bare  Hardv  Peren- 
nials, de. 

William  Potten,  The  Karaeriea,  Siflflinghnzst,  Kent-^Seleet 
List  of  Geraniums  and  other  Bedding  Plants, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•*  All  eorrespondenoe  should  he  direoted  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  •'  The  Pahliaher.*'  Iiettera  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnayoid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any 
of  our  eorreepondents,  as  doing  so  subjeets  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Oom^pondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  qusetiona 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jeets, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onee.  AU  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
BooBfl  (F.  W,  H.).— W.  Paal'i  **,Boje:aMdea"  rnxj  be  ohtained  throogh 

any  bookaeUer. 
Potato  PLABrxBO  (J.  S,  J.).-— Hat«  the  rova  8  feet  q^art,  and  the  seta 

2  feet  apirt  in  the  rov«.    Saowflake  ia  a  eeoond  early.    Oor  oorraepondent 

Xtliat  in  hie  neighboorfaood  a  late  and  remarlcably  good  yarlety  ia  gvovn 
1  the  Deronahiro  Kidney.    He  wiahea  to  know  if  it  haa  another  aame. 

Gou»B  ABD  ScLVBB  Bbodibo  PBLABOOBzuxa  (8.  Q.  JIT.).— Ainoe  Avthor, 
Mxe.  Baktere,  Bright  Bt«r,  Prinoe  saTerwinse,  and  May  Qoeen.  Harold  ia  a 
goldea  bronae. 

WooDBB  Paubo  fob  Fbuit  Tbbbb  (A.  <7.).^Paint  it  any  eoloor  yon  like, 
we  ahoold  eeleot  stone  eoloor.  Bark  ooloara  woold  zander  the  paling  wanner 
by  day  bat  colder  by  night  than  light  ooloots. 

PoTAToaa  BmoB-PLANTBD  (A.  2r.).— Mr.  Venn  haa  ateted  the  mode  of 
pia^nMng  |a  ooT  bat  nombor. 

PowL  ABD  Pie  DoBoa  (Mr$,  O.  £.).— The  freaher  they  axe  the  nose  desir- 
able to  be  dag  into  the  groand.  Keitharwooid  beofaByBaainUiaaaaMnof 
f  raiting  Strawbeniea. 

BroppzBe  Vibbs  (S.  B  ,  Forlb).— The  idea  of  atopping  the  ahoot  from  the 
loweat  eye  at  the  fizat  leaf  ia  not  new,  and  one  we  do  not  adviae  yoo  to  follow, 
for  tha  ihoot  from  the  oppermoet  eye  from  ite  greater  length  and  more 
leasee  wHl  aitraet  the  eap  from  the  loweat  ahoot  with  bat  one  leal,  and  the 
latter  wUl  not  form  any  better  eye  at  thebaee  of  the  leaf  to  whioh  the  ahoot 
ia  atopped  than  were  yoo  to  aUow  it  to  maka  aiz  learee  and  then  take  oat  ita 
point,  we  eboald  allow  both  ahoota  to  grow  antU  yoo  oan  aaeortain  which 
dioot  ia  froitfol,  or  it  may  be  both  the  ehoota  ehow  froit.  If  ao  remove  the 
upper  ahoot,  or  if  the  opper  ahoot  only  ehow  froit  xamove  the  lower  ahoot, 
MtainiBg  oi^  a  fraittol  ahoot  from  eaeh  epor ;  bat  if  no  froit  abowa  on  either 
ahoot  fomova  the  opper  ehoot  and  atop  at  theeixth  leaf ,  and  froitfal  ahoota 
one  or  two  jointa  beyond  the  boneh.  Ton  may.  of  ooorae,  leave  a  fkoitf ol  and 
an  onfroitfol  ehoot  opon  a  epar  if  yoo  have  apiMe  for  the  fall  expoaoxe  of  tha 
leavea  to  light  and  air,  bat  one  shoot  hi  moet  Inataneee  ia  ample. 

0BAmBa  Wax  Habdbbbd  (F.  J.).^Thareoetet  ia  the  eame  aa  that  glten 
br  OS  for  maUog  grafting  wax  not  reqoiilng  to  be  wpUed  warm.  It  oogfat 
aotto  be  appliS  hotter  than  thahand  can  bear.  It  ia  to  be  applied  over 
the  tyiagmatadal  aoaa  to  axdode  air  ficom  the  Jonetiott.  Ton  oaed  the 
wxoDgJaaA  of  toipentine. 

OuLTtJBB  OF  Pbach  Tbbbb  ABD  Ptbaiod  Pbabb  ABD  J^^JMB  [A  Dublin 
fii«6«jri6«r).— The  Peach  trees  most  be  praned  at  onee.  Slwrton  ttie  young 
wood  from  half  to  one-thhd  of  ite  length,  oot  tha  one-third  off  thoae  toeea 
that  have  made  the  strongeet  growth.  Ae  your  pyramid  troee  were  planted  in 
November  they  will  now  be  well  eetablished.  We  wonld  not  out  more  thaa 
one-third  off  Uia  young  wood  of  them  either,  it  woold  depend  modh  opon 
the  state  of  the  roota  at  the  time  of  planting,  eome  treea  are  sent  home  wHh 
atnog-gzownyoaag  wood  and  bat  little  root    Thaaa  moat  be  aat  back  doaar. 

Yabiottb  (Donaa  fl^ni/lna).— The  Ooniler  eannot  be  identified  nnfeis  a 
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oon«  li  tent  with  a  tprtj.  Borape  off  the  liAbeas  and  paint  the  sUms  of  the 
treee  af terwarda  wltn  a  ereamj  nlxtare  of  lime  and  salt  In  water,  eoot  being 
added  to  prevent  the  whitenen  being  objeotlonable.  SUTer^mazgined  Tg«gH»>» 
It7  li  the  whiteet  we  know. 

HoLLTHOox  CuLTUBi  (J.  fi.).— TooT  remedy  li  to  raiee  jonng  plante 
annnally  by  atHUng  the  oattinga  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  from  ejM 
ineerted  nnder  haaidlii^ti  in  the  lammer,  wintering  the  plante  in  oold 
framea.  Hollyboeke  like  an  open  dtoation  ezpoeed  to  the  full  ennt  and 
reqalre  to  hata  plenty  of  air,  ant  to  be  aheltered  from  entting  wlnda  by 
objeets  at  raoh  a  dlstaiioe  that  they  will  not  ahade  nor  affeet  the  HoUyhoeke. 
The  gronnd  ahanld  be  a  good  rieh  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy,  enrlohed 
with  plenty  of  manure;  it  most  be  trenehed,  manored,  and  thiown-np 
zooghly  in  November,  and  tamed  over  in  froaty  weather.  Of  eoarae,  it  moat 
be  well  drained.  If  the  groond  ia  heavy  add  aand  or  aahea  to  the  aoiL  If  it 
la  in  good  order  yon  may  plant  ont  with  eveiy  eonfldenee  eariy  in  ApriL  The 
planta  ahonld  have  protection  from  froat  for  a  abort  time.  Beyond  ataUng, 
and  anpplying  them  liberally  with  liqnid  mannre,  we  do  not  And  they  need 
any  fmiiher  eare,  only  to  rednee  the  ahoota  thrown>ap  to  two,  or  at  moat 
three,  of  the  atrongeat. 

Fbbx  UirHmiLTHT  {8.  B.  fl*.).— Adiantnm  farleyenae  oooaaionally  loaea 
Bome  of  ita  lower  fronda  in  the  winter,  bat  new  fronda  are  qnieUy  prodaeed 
in  the  apring.  The  plant  may  require  freah  aoll,  bat  do  not  overpot  it. 
Bemove  earefally  aome  of  the  old  aoll  from  the  roota  and  apply  a  freeh  oom- 
poet  of  tar(y  peat  two-thirda,  the  remaining  third  to  eonaiat  of  tarfy  loam, 
lompa  of  ehareoal,  and  ailver  aand.  Use  the  oompoat  in  a  xongh  atate,  and 
plaoe  the  plant  in  the  atove,  ahading  it  and  affording  a  molat  atill  atmo- 
apbare.  The  aprig  having  a  light  blae  flower  waa  maeh  withered.  We  think 
it  ia  Ooldf  oaaia  atuaophylla,  a  plant  of  eaay  enitore  reqairing  oool  atove  treat- 
ment. Pot  it  in  peat  and  loam,  keeping  in  the  atove  until  Jane,  then  remove 
it  to  the  gzeenhoaae  or  frame,  replaofng  it  in  the  atove  in  September. 

BBKDUxa  AppLxa  oir  thub  own  Boora  («7.  A^.).— Many  have  froited  ao 
grown,  bat  grafta  from  them  frnit  moeh  aoonar.  Ton  ean  have  the  Index 
and  probably  the  nnmbera. 

OoxmnRo  Pzr  mo  HoxBOusa  fH.  r.).— We  aihoald  dlaeard  the  ilae 
altogether  and  heat  with  hot  water.  The  waU-platea  may  be  atiUaed  for  the 
aama  pnrpoae  again.  We  ahoald  employ  them  for  the  propoeed  hooae  of 
whieh  we  give  a  aeetion  (ft^.  72),  alao  the  old  Ughta,  having  othera  made  of 
the  aame  length  and  ao  f  onn  a  apan-roof  hooae,  whieh  will  give  yon  a  hooae  of 
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about  11  feet  in  width  inaide  the  waUa.  a.  Pathway  in  oentre.  h,  Bedi  over 
keated  ehambera.  e,  The  beda  AUed  with  eoooa-not  flbia  refaae  for  Ranging 
the  pota  in,  e  being  flagged  over  and  heated  by  two  rowa  of  8-indi  pipea. 


foot  aqaare,  by  whieh  any  ezeeaa  of  bottom  heat  may  be  liberated,  or  if  re- 
qoired  to  angment  the  top  heat  it  may  be  done  hj  meana  of  the  alldea.  Top 
heat  ia  had  by  a  4-ioeh  flow  pipe  all  roond  the  houee  ezeept  the  doorwigr, 
the  return  being  m  the  pathway.  We  give  the  aeotion  in  hope  of  ita  being 
uaefnl  to  yon  and  otharaof  our  readera.  It  ia  a  uaefol  kind  of  lioaae  for  the 
growth  of  dwarf  planta  employed  for  house  decoration,  and  a  capital  aupple 
ment  of  a  greenhouae  when  planta  requiring  a  higher  temperatoxe  are  in 
demand,  beeidea  being  oaef ol  for  propagating. 

BsLXCT  PLAirra  {An  Inquirer).  —  Chr^taAthmMmt :  Barbara,  White 
Beveriey,  Empreaa  of  India,  Oolden  Beverley,  Lord  Derby,  and  Venoa. 
JWhMos,  tingle  vmrietin:  Arabella  Improved,  Bareelona,  DeUght,  Grande 
Doeheeee,  Kaiie,  Bight  Hon.  J.  Bright,  and  Trleoloored  Beaoty.  DouhU 
varietU* :  Avalanehe  (white  corolla  variety),  Chicago,  Princeaa  Alexandra, 
PorplePrinoe,  Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley.and  White  Unique.  Show  Pelargonium  : 
Black  Prince,  Chieftain,  Dooheea,  Favoorite,  ISagnifleent,  Seottiah  nMnft^ii*, 
and  Zephyr.  Zonal  Pelargoniunu :  Avocat  Gambetta,  Edward  Bennett,  Sir 
Gharlee  Napier,  White  GUpper,  Prineesa  Uaod,  and  FloreneeDarand.  NoeegoM 
Pelargoniume :  Delight,  Pink  Qoeen,  Loatrooa,  Boee  Bradwaidine.  Violet 
HiU  Noeegay,  and  George  Peabody.  IVfcolor  Pelor^ontenw ;  J.  B.  Downle, 
Achievement,  Jetty  Lacy,  Prince  of  Walea,  Mra.  Laing,  and  Hiaa  Bordett 
Cootte.  BronMe  and  Oold:  Chieftain,  Prinoe  Arthur,  W.  E.  GumUeton. 
Mardial  MacMahoD,  Bev.  0.  P.  Peach,  and  Black  Douglaa.  Oold  and  Siher- 
edged:  Cryatal  Palace  Gem.  Golden  Chain.  Albion'a  CUfla.  Bonnie  Dundee, 
liay  Queen,  and  Mra.  Kingaboiy.  Coleua :  Albert  Victor,  Dokeof  EdlnboxS 
Banmeaa  Bothachild,  Priaee  Arthur,  Prince  of  Walea,  aod  Qoeen  Victoria. 

CnouioaBa  Fazliko  (H.  A,  B.).— Probably  the  bottom  heat  la  azceeatve 
and  the  night  temperature  too  high.  We  ahould  keep  the  bottom  heat 
St?^  ?*  ^^°*  ^'^  *<V  ^^  ^^^  •^  °^>**>  *°d  ^^  »^  <^  to  e(F  in  the  moniing, 
750  hj  day  without  aun,  and  8(F  to  86"  and  90°  with  aun  and  air.  The  Cucum- 
ber you  name  auceeeda  admirably  with  bottom  heat,  but  having  a  hardy 
eonatitntlon  auceeeda  with  leea  bottom  heat  than  probably  any  other  kind, 
and  ia  one  of  the  moat  uaeful  kinda  in  cultivation.    Telegra^  will  endura 


JSiS?*A^Zl^^^J^'  *^lr-4pp«««:  1,  Loan'a  Peaxmain;  8,  Pandlaa 
Pippin;  4,  Norfolk  Btoriii«.    Pear :  Paaae  Colmar. 

Nakm  ov  PLiMiB  («.  0.  0.).-8pannMmia  afrieaoa.  (A»Mm<).-l,  Pimii 


exodaa ;  3,  Aeplenlum  bulbiferam ;  8,  A.  Adiantum  nigrum ;  4  and  5,  Laatraa 
eplnulosa.    {j:  IT.  J.).-Hllla  (Tritelela)  nniflora,  Orafcoai.    (Jat  Brown),- 


8,  Aapldium  faioatum ;  4,  Acoma 
nium  auzltum ;  9,  Brickellia 


;  6,  Adiantum  afline ;  6,  Aaj^ 


FOTJLTSTi   BEE,    AND   FIGEOIT   OHSOIIOLE. 


SILKIES. 

Bt  BEGINALD  s.  s.  woodgate. 

Past  4. 

81LKIIB  whea  hatoh^  Bhoald  be  quite  yellow,  ftnd  we  have 
often  notioed  that  the  yellower  the  down  ii  on  them  the  better 
oolonr  do  they  eventadly  come ;  ohioks  whloh  ere  hetohed 
white  being  often  bed  in  oolonr  when  fall  grown.  They  ue  the 
hurdieit  lutle  ohiokene  imesineble.  We  heve  broods  now 
which  have  never  been  ooddled,  end  whioh  ere  feefiheming  feet. 
They  will  eat  anything,  and  do  not  need  oaeterda  or  bread-and- 
milk,  and  enoh  ezpeneive  fare ;  in  faot,  for  hardihood  they  eor- 
paae  ail  the  breeds  we  know  of  bar  none  in  their  days  of  ohioken- 
nood.  Their  good  qnalitiei  as  mothers  and  sisters  are  being 
rapidly  realised  by  game-keepen,  for  we  hear  of  Pheaiaut 
bleeders  and  rearers  olamooxing  for  hens  and  pallets  of  the 
breed  on  all  Bides.  As  we  have  before  stated,  one  great  virtae  is 
that  they  are  so  often  broody,  and  so  their  egn  are  not  so  mnoh 
valoable  as  the  birds  themselves.  They  rare^  lay  a  doaen  eggs 
before  wanting  to  sit,  and  this  is  as  eqnally  notioeaUe  in  the 
first  oross  between  a  Silky  oook  and  common  or  Oame  hens  as 
in  pnrely  bred  specimens.  This  would  be  in  many  breeds  a 
great  disadvantage,  bat  when  the  breed  is  cultivated,  espeoially 
for  sitting  porposes,  it  is  the  greatest  boon.  When  a  hen  or 
pallet  begins  to  lav  we  may  generally  feel  sare  that  by  that  day 
fortnight  the  bird  will  want  to  sit,  while  in  a  hen  of  another 
breed  it  is  impossible  to  jadge  when  the  desire  wlU  oome  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  pat  aside  and  not  allowed  to  incabate, 
a  day  or  two  in  a  stnnge  plaoe  will  stop  the  tendency,  and  they 
will  lay  again  in  ten  days,  and  often  before  the  week  is  oat 
Now,  this  is  a  valaable  point  to  know,  and  we  oonfldently 
recommend  the  ponltrw  world  ^nerally  who  are  in  this  season 
clamorons  for  broody  nens  to  give  np  a  small  yard  for  a  tribe 
of  Silky  hens,  or  the  first  cross  between  a  Silky  cock  and  some 
small  common  hens.  Of  coarse  they  need  not  be  perfeot  in 
points  for  this  pnrpose,  bat  the  nnmber  of  imperfect  Silkies  is 
becoming  limited— that  is,  of  Silkies  imperfect  in  comb,  or 
daws,  or  feathering.  We  never  have  more  than  one  or  two 
imperfect  chinkens  now  in  a  whole  season.  We  had  troubles 
at  first,  as  of  coarse  all  will  have,  and  do  have,  bat  we  killed  m 
soon  as  they  were  hatched  all  which  had  one  single  diaqoalifi- 
cation,  snch  as  a  single  comb,  or  only  f car  toes,  or  non-feathered 
legs,  and  so  we  brought  oar  birds  to  the  standard  as  now 
required  in  the  exhibition  pen.  Of  coarse  by  so  doing  we 
destroyed  at  first  pallets  with  the  cockerels  which  were  not 
perfect,  and  which  still  would  have  done  for  sitting  purposes, 
out  we  preferred  to  get  our  breed  established  and  our  obiokienB 
always  perfect;  and  this  we  recommend  all  to  do  also  if  they 
want  to  establish  for  themselves  a  strain  which  will  always 
breed  true  to  the  required  points.  We  msy  mention  too  that 
in  making-up  for  exhibition  especial  care  has  to  be  taken  with 
regurd  to  the  combs.  So  many  of  our  best  specimens  are  red  in 
comb,  or  dark  in  comb  and  red  in  wattles.  This  becomes  worse 
every  breeding  season,  and  we  would  recommend  a  cook  being 
used  with  a  badly-shaped  comb  of  a  good  colour  before  a  per- 
feotly-shaped-combed  one  of  a  bad  colour.  We  detected  last 
sesson  at  one  show  an  otherwise  good  bird  with  a  reddish  comb, 
but  the  owner  had  tried  to  get  over  the  blemish  by  osing  some 
chemical  to  alter  the  objeotlonable  oolour,  but  it  hudly  had  the 
desired  effect,  a>  when  we  saw  it  the  acid,  or  whatever  the  com- 
pound wss,  had  changed  colour  and  become  of  a  bronze  hne. 
We  mention  this  in  passing  to  show  that  even  the  innocent  and 
useful  Uttle  Silky  is  "  doctored  "  or  tried  to  be  "  madeup  "  for 
show.  We  know  of  no  paint  or  acid  which  could  possibly  make 
a  bad  comb  In  a  Silky  of  a  good  oolour,  and  so  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  even  the  *' fakers  "  should  not  think  of  touching  » 
Silky's  comb,  unless  they  wished  for  and  coveted  detection  tatd 
di8<}ualiflcation. 

Smoe  we  wrote  our  last  paper  we  have  heard  from  a  gentle- 
men  who  has  ke^t  the  breed  for  many  years,  and  he  teUs  us  that 
he  too  has  experienced  the  giddiness  and  vertigo  in  the  breed 
which  we  mentioned,  and  has  used  with  temporary  success  dosee 
of  spirits  of  lavender  as  a  remedy.  We  say  temporary,  becaose 
we  hear  the  ailment  returns  again  after  two  or  three  months; 
still,  as  we  previously  said,  we  have  never  found  in  an  other- 
wise perfectly  healthy  specimen  that  this  pecaliarityhas  injured 
the  breeding  powers  of  the  birds. 


In  leaving  the  subject  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  the 
breed  will  gain  its  asserts  more  in  this  season  than  in  bygone 
years,  and  that  other  places  besides  Bath  and  Oxford  ana  the 


two  Palaces  will  support  this,  one  of  the  most  useful  breeds  we 
have,  by  giving  it  dasses;  and  for  ourselves,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  we  will  guarantee  four  entries  in  every 
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cUbb  that  we  find  in  the  new  sohedoles  which  are  lent  to  xu, 
feeling  confident  it  is  a  breed  which  reonires  notice  only  to 
make  it  popular  in  town,  country,  Tilla  garaen,  and  at  the  game- 
keeper's cottage.  When  gnaranteeing  the  four  entries,  we  of 
coarse  mean  for  those  exhibitions  which  have  not  previoosly 
given  a  class,  as  we  believe  all  those  committees  which  have 
done  BO  have  generally  found  them  as  self-sopporting  as  many 
of  the  other  classes  of  much  more  recogniied  breeds. 

HULL  PIGEON,  BABBIT,  AND  OAT  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  14th,  15ih,  and  16th  inst.  in  the  Albert 
Hall  and  adjoining  premises,  and,  as  far  as  entries  were  con- 
cerned, was  a  great  success. 

The  Pigeons  numbered  nearly  450  pens,  and  some  of  our 
greateat  exhibitors  were  represented ;  many  very  grand  speci- 
mens were  shown.  Turner's  pens  were  used  for  all  the  classes, 
and  they  were  arranged  in  four  rows  and  three  tiers  deep,  which 
was  a  disadvantage,  as  the  bottom  pens  were  rather  atiik  and 
the  top  pens  too  high  to  be  seen  comfortably.  The  Judges  were 
Ospt.  N.  HiU  and  Mr.  F.  Gresham. 

Of  Bahbita  were  three  hundred  entries.  The  Judges  were 
Messrs.  W.  Allison  of  Sheffield,  £.  S.  Smith  of  Boston,  and  B. 
Dobson  of  York.  The  four  classes  of  Lon-eared  mustered  thirty- 
four  entries.  Several  of  the  prize  Babbits  had  crooked  legs, 
but  many  were  very  good.  The  Angoras  formed  a  good  clus 
with  twenty-eight  entries,  among  which  were  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens,  two  extra  fourth  prizes  being  given.  The  Silver- 
Grevs  were  a  grand  class,  numbering  thirty-seven  entries.  The 
quality  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  two  extra  second,  two 
extra  third,  and  one  extra  fourth  prize  were  given,  beside  com- 
mendations. The  awards  suggest  the  query.  Is  a  dewlap  in 
Silver-Greys  a  mark  of  beauty  or  purity?  The  Himalayans 
numbered  forty-six  pens,  and  among  them  there  were  some 
excellent  specimens,  Mr.  S.  Ball  securing  both  first  and  second 
prizes  with  two  only  five  months  old.  Two  extra  second,  one 
extra  thirds  and  one  extra  fourth  prize  were  given  in  this  class, 
beside  several  very  highly  commended.  The  Dutch  numbered 
twenty-three  entries  and  were  a  good  class.  Belgian  Hares 
mustered  thirty- three  specimens,  and  the  Variety  class  ten. 
There  were  some  very  fine  animals  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  Silver-Creams  took  first  and  second  prizes.  The  Selling 
classes  were  a  great  success ;  thirty-six  Lop-eured  and  forty-nine 
pens  in  the  other  varieties  constituted  a  good  collection,  and  were 
cheap.  The  winners  were  afterwards  put  up  by  auction.  These 
Selling  classes  seem  to  prosper  everywhere,  and  we  are  rather 

Sroud  that  they  were  first  introduced  into  England  at  the  Hull 
how  about  fourteen  years  ago.  The  class  for '' heaviest  Babbit " 
brought  only  a  few  monsters — enough  for  the  four  prizes  and 
one  over.  Dr.  Boden's  cup  for  the  best  Tortolseshell  doe  in 
Glass  84  went  to  Bir.  Dicason,  the  fourth  prizewinner;  Mr. 
Greaves's  cup  for  the  best  Belgian  Hare  to  the  Bev.  J.  0. 
Beasley,  and  the  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  most  points' in  the 
Babbit  classes  to  Mr.  Hallas. 

The  Cats  only  mustered  sixteen  entries.  "  Lion  "  was  there 
of  course,  and  was  first  again,  and  he  really  took  the  lion's 
share,  winning  the  three  cups  also.  A  pair  of  genuine  wild  Oats 
were  a  great  source  of  attraction ;  the  male  seemed  a  thoroughly 
savage  and  untameable  brute. 

PIOEONa— PouTKBS.~BZue  or  Black.— Ooek.—h  Point  Cap,  and  vhe,  Nottoge 
and  L.  ft  W.  Waikiii.  9  and  8.  J.  Hainine.  Hen.-h  %  and  8.  J.  Haireine. 
£*«.  Nottage  ft  L.  ft  W.  Watkin.  E.  H.  Blaoklo«lr.  WhiU,-Coeh,-l.  S.  and  vhe. 
If ottacre  ft  L.  ft  W.  WaUin.  8,  A.  Spencer.  Hen  -1, 8, 8,  and  vhe,  NoitARe  and 
I^  ft  W.  Watkin.  Any  other  colour.— Ooek  or  Hen.— I  and  2,  J.  Hainine.  8, 
Mottaire  ft  L.  ft  W.  Watkin.    vhc,  Nottn«?c  hl  i.    £  SV.  Waticiii,  J'-  RtLlnuyn. 


CuLBimBB.—BlackorDun.—Co<rk.—l  ntnl  PUlo.  J.  Hak^r,  2.  IL  ¥iit flier.  9,  H. 
^oaby.  vhc,  F.  Hodgson,  J.  Paker.  ff*pi  —1,  H.  Virdl^y.  a^Bpand  vki^,J. 
Baker.   Any  other  colour.-  Coik&r  Hin.-i  atid  phe,  E.  C.  Stiri?tolJ.    S  and  ?,  J. 


Baker.  Baxb.— Black  or  Dim  -CocJfc,— l  and  S»  R*  W.  aryaa.  %  J.  B niter. 
vhe,  J.  F.  Orowther,  W.  B.  ^^Ibbonft,  H.  YariiL^r.  fi^n  — I  and  9,  H.  Yarflley. 
8.  B.  W.  Bryee.  vhe,  T.  CharDlfry.  An}f  ot/ifr  ro^jur,— CM*  or  Hen  —I  and  9, 
B.W.BrToe.  8.  J.  Baker,  rhc.  H.  Crosi>j.  H,  VmrdloT.  TDUttLiRB.— 4ipri  >nii. 
Coek  or;Ben.—l  and  8,  B.  0  Fteld i d a  S  a n 4  ii lie.  J .  B ali er.  Ani^ot hrr  va r i tht, 
—Cock  or  Hen,— I  and  8,  J.  li»k*ir*  a.  ft.  O,  Fitjlilitifl.  vKc^  R  O.  Fiel.1iT»k%  J. 
Baker.  OwLe.—Foretgn.— Cock  or  Ben —A,  K.  O.hinldiJift.  9,  J-Buter.  Ei,  O. 
Aldenon.  vhe,  B.  W.  Bryce,  E.  L\  Siretoh.  J,  Bukflf,  OwLE.—K7i^Hnh.—Coek 
or  Ben,—1  and  8,  J.  Baker.  3.  R.  Wciodii.  vhc,  Q.  Alderinu.  F.  Ba.sLA'i-iod. 
FAXTAII4I.— Coefe  or  Hen,—\,3.  F.  LoTeraiiilirt.  9  ami  B>  J.  Walker,  vhc,  J,  B. 
Spenoe.  TunBrvB—Blue  or  Sitvtr.—Ci^ek  or  Bfn.—l.  Uedil,  2,  and  vhr,  J. 
Baker.  8,  H.  Tardley.  An.)/  other  eclo^r.—Coi^k  or  Men^—l  uud  vhe.  W.  B. 
Bootea.  i,  J.  Baker.  8,  T.  iH,  ^lephen.  JAcyBtHs,.^ried  or  Yftloir.^Cocft  or 
Ben—1  and  «,  J,  Baker,  a,  T.  Holt  ph£,  H.  Croiby,  J.  Biker.  Anv  .Jher 
colour.— Cock  or  Hen.—l,h  and  S*  J.  Bakajp  ATHTyrmRrs.—SkorUfaced.'  <  oek 
cr  Hen.— 1.  F.  Eastwood.  9  and  9,  J.  Bake r-  Any  oih er  variety  —€oc fe  g ?  '  len, 
— 1.  F.  B.  Edwardion.  S,  J.  Baker.  S,  T.  M*dD&.  Dbaooowi*— Bin*  ot  ft' i.prr. 
Coek  or  Hen,— I  and  2,  B.  Woodi.  a.  J,  Bakon  vftc*  R*  Wooda,  J.  Q.  Fatterfion. 
Bed  or  Yeliow.—Coek  or  He-n—l  aod  3,  J,  Baker*  a,  R.  Woodi.  pft*.  R.  Wt*>da, 
F.B.  Graham.  Any  other  e&l^ut.—Cock:  or  Sm.^l  and  >.  H.  Woodi^  n  uid 
■paff,  A.  MoKensie.  Amr  YAumTT.— rouni?  Vock  nr  Htn.—'i.  J.  Jain«n,  I,  3.  and 
vhe,  J.  Baker.  Aht  otrvb  Va  ■  if  t\  ,— Cock  or  Urn— I ,  M  id  al,  and  2 ,  J.  B  i  ker. 
8,  H.  Tardier.  vhe,H.  W.  Vr*bb,  11.  Croib!r*  Selusa  Ci^wtEi.-Cork &r  Hen, 
—Price  not  to  exceed  8'«  eacK^l,  ¥,  SUmfaird,  I,  J.  Jaraea,  a  md  vhc,  H.  W. 
Webb.  Coek  or  Hen.—Frcm  t^,  to  m§.  eac*,— l.  UlokinaB  ft  Jack*.  %  O. 
Aldenon.  8,  J.  Baker.  Paif.—Vriee  not  to  fxeeed  40t.— 1.  a.  0*  I^lrett.  9.  J.  F. 
liOrereidge.    8,  B.  Hodaos,     PiUr.-rrom  W*.— 3,  J.  Baker.     Iw  H.  Vardley. 

S,W.L.Clark.  . , 

BABBIT&— LoF-KAMD.— 5«i/Mlour.— BiMk.— 1,  W.  Andrewa.    9,  T.  Ward. 
8,J.Barker.   4,D.We8tmore.     *  *  "     '    "  "  "—     -  *- 

and  Son.  2>o«.— 1,  Sohofleld  ft  ow 
T.  Bafler,  inn.  Sroken^oUmred,' 
9kc,  R.  Bnflliain.  Doe,'-Oap,  ' 


Ward,  p^e,  R.  Whitfield.  Asa  on*.— I  and  a,  H.  Swetoaia.  9,  a.  O,  Bartholo- 
mew, i,  W.  G/ataby.  EEtra  i,  J,  Hallaa,  B,  E.  Qlltiert.  rhc,  K.  H^  SwaJn,  C}, 
Artbeir*  he^  J,  Haliaii,  e.  J.  Jcof^t  (2k.  Su.vMM.^iiMr^—Buek  or  Doe.—l,  A. 
FarndoD^  :^.  A,  Canty.  Extra  9,  H.  Wo^ida.  S,  Schofleld  ^  Barrel t.  £TtraS, 
J.  R.  J[?aiopp  II*  5weLn»m,  4,  A.  J.  tiharn.  Eiti-a  4,  A.  J.  Sharp,  W.  Abdrowi. 
he,  W.  Andrewa,  J.  F<  CbafTi-r,  c.  Rev,  T.  C.  Boa%1en  8ebk»aeld  A  Biirtett,  E, 
Buffhain.  BtiiALAYAir.— £uf  Jr  or  Umf.—X  atid  3,  3.  B 4 it  Filra  S,  k*  W,  White- 
bo  tine.  11,  Hex.  3  R.  W.  Cotlam.  Extra  ft,  W.  SmtUi.  4,  W\  Hey.  Extra  i,  J. 
WilifiTi.  vhc^J.  HaUit.  G.  Johnaon  k  Co.  hef,  W.  B  entity,  K.  BntThan},  W. 
Ad  a  ma.  Dqtch.— ITvf  Jt  or  I>M.—\.  )A,  U.  L«ech.  9.  J.  Itallaa.  8,  A.  W.  Whlt«- 
h(>aac.  Eitra  8,  Mre»  H.  Plokwonb*  4,  W.  Blchatdiuft.  vhc,  9fth<»fitiM  and 
Bflrrctt.  Ura.  B.  rickwortb.  A0,3Ira,  J.  Foet^r.  r,  —  HaJlaa.  Bkiaii^n  Hikm, 
—Biick  or  £»M.— Cap  and  J,  Rbt.  T.  O.  Benil^x.  9.  O.  J.  Ablard.  EiLra  9,  J.  E. 
Pi  I  grim,  $,  A.  ikinaen  Extra  &,  H.  C*  Holloway^  i.  Est.  T,  U.  Beaal  ey^ 
Eatm  4,  W.  Lamb,  vh^t  W.  H.  i^iuHh,  A.  d.  Kal>i<:ria^  A.  ELii^Der.  W-  I^QVib.  he, 
<T.  dohnaoQ  ft  Co.  e^  J.  Hallaa.  Any  OTiiEa  VjiRiatv.— 2Jeu:k  ot  Doi^^\,  R, 
BufTham  [Oliver  Craani).  9.  J.  Hnttaa  4Sil¥f<r  CreBnaK  S.  C».  Jobnaon  A:  Co. 
([*aro  Wildjv  4,  Schafleia  4  Birrutt,  fce.  C,  Kins  (PatniTDnUiiK  ^KLLiSa 
Clahp, — iop.^ara  onl^.-^Pritt  not  io  exeerd  SOj,— T.  J,  Hal  la  i.  i,  tf.  John  eon 
and  Co.  S,  Schoaeld  ft  BarreU.  Extra  ^,  H.  Keadrfck,  W.  Wharton.  4,  J, 
D;okfloa.  Extra  4,  G  Oitler.  t^^,  W.  Andrewi.  hur,  T.  Beili}]^Jun.>  Th  Wood, 
imit>  IL  Uadgwlok,  C.  H.  BlBOCbard,  C.  King,  J,  BaTker.  c,  8.  Bail,  SaLLXHo 
Clibk.— ^ny  variety  ex-ifpt  l^p-rars.~'Price  not  to  exceed  if^.—l,  B.  Kendrldc, 
I.T,  Myti^^D  (Aot^ora).  Extra  9,  B.  E.  Gdbert  (Btl^aa  Bare}.  9,  Fomter  and 
Cbambera  iDutfbi.  Extra  S.  J.  Barker  rBimilayao).  4,W.  Loinib.  Extra  4, 
J,  ft.  Jcaao]^,  J.  ItnEtaa  {Dutch >-  vh^.  Mr«.  J.  Foster,  O.  JuMion  <k  Co.  he^J* 
Hallaa  i  tiimalaj^aDh  G.  B.  Wbllelaid,  A,  Laud.  J^  M^  Atklaion^J,  B.  fi«d|«7  , 
Hi!*viBfcT,-BMfJt  oi'  Doi.—l  and  t,  J*  Bruwn,  H,  T»  Mylon.  1,  ft.  LittJi*. 
Poj}i£Tt  Tkize^  fi>F  the  winner  of  the  raaeat  prixee  in  tha  ftabbit  CliBiea,  accord 
Inff  to  8ehedDl<&^  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  BnUaiT  Hmlderafleld. 

CATS.— TiBnv.—llffl!*  ot  Female.—l  atiil  Thrine  Capi,  E.  Baiter.  9,  A. 
Rkhardsfln.  B,  F.  Vjriaii.  vhc.  A,  Cork*  he.  F.  W.  DeBleon,  O.  D.  Bt«{»hQa«, 
c,  J.  Reere«i  A-  Bbaw.    Loxa-RAiMUP.-ATciZt;  c^r  Femate,—!,  €.  E.  Berry. 

Pro  EON  Si. — Figcoria :  Gapt.  N.  HiU,  Mr.  F,  GroHliam.  Eabbiii : 
Ml?.  E.  9.  Smltb,  Us.  W.  AlLiaon,  Mr.  E.  Dgbaoii,     Oats ;  Mr, 

LONGEVITY  OF  BIRDS, 

Ik  coime^^tion  with  the  romai-ka  nQder  the  b^otb  heading  in 
lAst  waek'a  Jotirnal,  I  wish  to  record  mi  InaCAiioe  of  a  oaj^e-bird 
which  had  attainod  the  age  ol  twenty  jeaxa.  The  bird  a-ppearod 
well  and  hearty  when  I  aaw  it  a  month  sgo,  exhibited  no  ^ignB 
wbatev^ir  of  old  aRO,  and  is  aa  free  from  scaly  coverLofj  npon  it^ 
ahine  and  feet  aa  a  two- year- old  bird.  It  is  in  posaeasicin  of  ita 
vocal  powera,  of  compict  plaiiia»e|  fall  of  TiROur  and  Hpiritj  and 
is  allowed  nsuaHy  to  kavo  the  cage  at  meal  times  to  p&ck  at  the 
ommbs  upon  the  table,  when  after  going  through  the  naual 
familiar  perfotmante  of  hopping  upon  the  forefinger  and  feeding 
from  the lipa  of  It^  owner,  with  now  and  tben  a  fassy  cMrping, 
chattering,  and  aparring  with  partly  extended  wJDga,  the  bird 
at  length  flies  hack  to  ita  wiry  abode— the  same,  and  onl^r  one, 
which  it  hag  contented  iti^elf  in  for  so  many  year  a.  The  bird  (a 
Mealy  Mule,  br<id  from  a  (Toldanch  and  Canary  hen)  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  re^idinj?  in  fcbo  locality  of  St.  John 'a  Wood,  London, 
who  haa  had  the  bird  in  his  poasesaion  sinoe  it  was  bred  and 
reared  in  Derby  by  myaelf*— Qao,  j;  BiawEBBt, 


DoREma  PouLTny  Show.— The  following  anbgcriptions  ba'ra 
been  promised  towards  a  onp  for  the  best  pen  of  Park  Dorkinga 
at  Dorking  Poultry  Show  next  December:— The  town  ofDorkinp, 
£S  6j.;  Lord  Taroonr,  Ml  U.l  T.  C  Bnmell,  £1  1j.  ;  Eev-  H, 
Hamilton,  IOj.  6^^ ;  Rev.  E.  Bartmm»  10^.  6cl. ;  E.  W.  Beaohey, 
Hh.  ed. ;  Henry  Lingwoodi  IQa.  M.  j  F.  Parlett,  IQt.  6ci.  j  John 
White,  IOj.  M.    Total,  110  10»* 

APIAEIAN  NOTES. 

What  proap^cts  so  far  can  onr  bee-keep  era  report  aa  to  the 
comioK  eeaaon  ?  In  forme  f  yearB  there  baa  geiierally  been  a 
note  of  hope  Boonded  forth  at  this  time  of  year,  ariaiog  irom  the 
favoiirftble  oharaoter  of  the  winter  or  the  earlinesi  of  springy 
ftnd  the  promising  oondition  of  hives.  Not  so  this  yeur,  it  is  to 
be  feared.  The  mortality  among  my  hives  has  been  great,  partly 
owing  to  illness,  which  prevented  me  from  protecting  them 
daring  the  severe  cold  we  had  in  January,  whence  two  hives 
perished  with  plenty  of  food  in  them.  In  ordinary  years  the 
oold  would  not  nave  killed  them,  bat  their  nambers  were  small 
owing  to  the  wretched  weather  in  October  last,  which  prevented 
them  from  pollen-gathering,  and  so  from  breeding  largely  as 
they  osoally  do  in  the  aatamn.  For  this  reason  doubtless  several 
other  hives  either  have  failed  or  are  gradually  dwindling  away; 
for  the  spring  so  far  has  been  as  disastrously  against  bees  as  was 
the  autumn.  Seven  inches  and  a  half  of  rain  have  been  reported 
to  have  fallen  within  a  month,  which  means  750  tons  of  watez 
to  the  acre  above  the  average ;  and  this  means  p;loomy  skies,  no 
flowers  and  no  pollen,  not  to  speak  of  cold  winds  and  snows. 
In  short,  a  gloomier  prospect  for  bee-keepers  in  the  west  of 
Bngland  has  rarely  been  known  in  the  memorv  of  living  man. 
Is  it  better  elsewhere  ?  I  do  not  recollect  half  a  dozen  days 
this  quarter  on  which  my  bees  have  been  able  to  collect  pollen 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  at  great  risk,  so  that  I 
have  not  a  single  strong  hive  out  of  ten  with  which  I  began  the 
winter.    It  is  now  the  Soth  of  March  on  which  I  am  writing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  hives  everywhere  will  require 
the  utmost  attention  and  coaxing  to  be  ready  for  effective  service 
when  summer  comes.  It  may  be  we  shall  have  a  good  year  at 
last   Bee-keeping  has  been  a  great  discouzsgement  these  many 
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yean,  %t  iMst  in  iheie  parts ;  bat  hope  mnst  not  be  snrrendered. 
Therefoze  let  wannth  And  feeding  be  enoonraged  as  much  as 
poesiUe  in  eyexy  apiary.— B.  &  W. 


BUPEItSTITIONS  BELATIVE  TO  BEES. 

SzKHG  in  your  "  Letter  Box  *'  reply  that  yon  oonaider  none 
bnt  the  ignorant  entertain  laoh  sapentitionB,  I  write  to  say  that 
persons  nx  from  being  ignorant  in  Essex  will  not  sell  a  hlye  of 
bees,  believing  that  if  they  did  the  bees  remaining  in  their  apiary 
wonld  dwindle  away.  I  should  like  to  know  what  other  snper- 
ititions  are  relating  to  bees.— LANoroBD. 

[We  extract  the  folloVing  from  Brand's  "  AntiqnitUs."  '<  A 
gentleman  at  a  dinner  table  happened  to  mention  that  he  was 
Bnrprised,  on  the  death  of  a  relative,  by  his  servant  inquiring 
whether  his  master  wonld  inform  the  bees  of  the  event,  or 
whether  he  should  do  so.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  so  strange 
a  question,  the  servant  assured  him  that  bees  ought  alwavs  to 
be  informed  of  a  death  in  a  family,  or  they  would  resent  the 
neglect  by  deserting  the  hive.  This  gentleman  resides  in  the 
Ule  of  Ely,  and  the  anecdote  was  told  in  Soflolk;  and  one  of 
the  party  present,  a  few  davs  afterwards  took  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  prevalence  of  this  strange  notion,  by  inquiring  of 
a  cottager  who  had  lately  lost  a  relative  and  happened  to  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  her  bees,  whether  she  had  tola  them  all  she 
ought  to  do.  She  immediately  replied,  'Oh,  ves;  when  my 
aunt  died  I  told  every  skep  {i.e.,  hive)  myself,  and  put  them  into 
mourning.'  I  have  since  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  same 
superstition  in  Oomwall,  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire  (where 
I  have  seen  black  crape  put  round  the  hive  or  on  a  small  stick 
by  its  side),  and  Yorkshire.  There  are  many  other  singular 
notions  afloat  as  to  these  insects.  In  Oxfordshire  I  was  told 
that  if  man  and  wife  quarrelled  the  bees  would  leave  them. 

"In  the  Living  Idbrarie,  Englished  by  John  Molle,  1621. 
page  283,  we  read,  'Who  would  beleeve  without  superstition  (if 
experience  did  not  make  it  credible),  that  most  commonly  all 
the  bees  die  in  their  hives  if  the  master  or  mistresse  of  the  house 
chance  to  die,  except  the  hives  be  presently  removed  into  some 
other  place  ?  And  yet  I  know  this  nath  hapned  to  folke  no  way 
stained  with  superstition.'  A  vulgar  prejudice  prevails  in  manj 
places  of  England  that,  when  bees  remove  or  go  away  from  their 
nives,  the  owner  of  them  will  die  soon  after. 

*'A  clergyman  in  Devonshire  informed  me  that  when  any 
Devonian  makes  a  purchase  of  bees  the  payment  is  never  made 
in  money,  but  in  thinffs  (pom  for  instance)  to  the  value  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon ;  and  the  bees  are  never  removed  but  on  a 
Oood  Friday. 

«  A  superstitious  custom  prevails  at  every  funeral  in  Devon- 
shire of  turning  round  the  See  hives  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
oeased,  if  he  had  any,  and  that  at  the  moment  the  corpse  is 
oanying  ont  of  the  house. 

"  Sampson,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  London- 
derry,  1802,  page  486,  says  that  there  bees  must  not  be  given 
away,  but  sold;  otherwise  neither  the  giver  nor  the  taker  will 
have  look." 

"Borlaae  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  Oomwall,'  page  168L  tells  w, 
'  The  Oomish  to  this  day  invoke  the  spirit  Browny  wnen  their 
bees  swarm ;  and  think  that  their  crying  Browny,  Browny,  will 
prevent  theur  returning  into  their  former  hive,  and  make  them 
pitch  and  form  a  new  colony.' "] 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

OBTAraiHO  Eoos  {Jffamemtum).—The  TwletT  is  of  more  effeet  than  the 
feeding.  Ooldm  Hamborgfa  poUati  fed  llbenliy  on  groond  oats  and  trnjAej- 
neel  viU  vtodiieeeggi  »■  early  and  frequently  ae  any  other  breed. 

Hbm  Paoppnre  THm  Eoes  {B,  M.).—lt  ig  probable  yon  will  iodoee  tfaem 
to  lay  in  a  nest  if  yon  provide  one.  It  ihoiud  ba  a  eqaere  box  pat  in  a 
eoiner  of  the  roosting  honee,  irall  eapplied  with  etraw,  and  hsTlng  tiro  or 
three  artifioiel  egge  to  show  for  what  poipose  it  ie  intonded.  It  wants 
nothing  in  the  way  of  eonoealment,  ana  the  sides  should  not  be  more  than 
7  or  8  inohes  high.  It  is  from  the  eggs  lying  about  that  they  take  to  eat 
them.  One  gets  broken,  and  then  birds  that  nerer  dreamt  of  eating  an  egg 
grsedHy  deroor  the  yolk.  It  is  Tery  difBoult  to  onre  the  habit  One  thing 
that  helps  aueh  to  do  it  is  to  put  some  hard  eompodUon  eggs  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  The  eulpiits  try  onee  and  again  to  make  an  imprassion  on 
town,  and  failing  give  it  up.  They  will  also  eat  eggs  lying  about  when  they 
will  not  touch  one  laid  in  a  nest  These  complainU  sometimes  arise  from 
laying-boxes  dosely  resembling  pigeon-holes,  and  plaeed  8  feet  from  the 


OoLD-FSircxLLaDHAJCBuxoH's  PoDfTB  (BoMo).->Both  oook  and  hen  should 
hare  faoltleis  white  deaf  ears  not  exeeedlng  the  sise  of  a  foaIpenny•pieo^ 
sombs  fall  of  spikes  seated  firmly  on  the  eentre  of  the  head,  and  pfkedMiind, 
tlM  pike  inelining  upwards.  The  eoek  should  have  a  blaek  tail  for  ground 
eoloor,  hut  the  feathws  should  be  braised  on  the  sides.  Both  should  have 
taper  blue  legs.  The  hen*s  plumage  should  be  aeeucately  peneilled  aU  over ; 
aaeh  ftether  should  have  eighl  or  ten  dark  markings.  The  tall  should  be 
peneilled  to  ths  end,  and  the  hackle  as  free  as  possible  l^rom  spots.  Tonneed 
not  be  discouraged  If  you  do  not  poeltively  attain  these  la«t  eondiUons ;  they 
aie  dUBflulties,  and  as  a  rule  pencilled  tails  taring  spotted  hackles.  The 
OQloarof  both  saxes  should  be  rich  and  not  waahed  outT  It  is  a  gzave  f  aott 
IfthependlUngisnotdeiUwdbatnus  into  masses  and  beoomes  that  which 
is  eallad  "  noau." 


dlMeoted  thel>nek 


DuoKB  Draia  Suddshlt  {J,  S.  J.).— We  have  earefuUr  diM 
yoaseni.    We  find  it  healthy  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  Uver. 
fonner  most  nnnatuially  distended  and  full  of  bk)od.    The  liver  enlaigsd  and 
also  full  of  blood.    This  latter  appearance  U  indicative  of  improper  food.  We 
attribute  It  to  the  rice.    Give  your  Backs  oats  to  sat,  feed  fibem  fr 


vessel  in  which  you  can  put  oats,  gravel,  and  sods  of  grass.  Oover  ttie  whble 
with  water,  and  let  them  feed  from  it  Th^  wiU  not  than,  we  think,  have 
aiqr  similar  disease. 

OiHiar  Bywo  Bcddbiilt  (Mn.  r.).— There  was  no  organic  disease. 
Sadden  exposure  to  cold  may  have  been  the  cause  this  severe  season. 

ZmBBk  FmoHSS  (B.  8.  17.).— Waxbills,  of  which  there  ate  several  varistiea, 
are  very  caressing  to  each  other,  setting  aside  th*sexes  of  tiie  birds,  even 
thou^  when  more  than  one  or  more  pairs  are  kept  together  in  a  cage.  Wax- 
blllsapparently  appear  mon  at  home  when  provided  with  a  rssldenee  fumiShed 
in  the  interior  dla  lustio as  rsgards perches, and  the  backs  andoomstsoC  tlM 
cage  fitted  up  with  suitable  crooked  stamps,  parUy  faced-im  with  b*^  (cork 
bark  may  be  fashioned  to  any  degree  the  fancy  may  lead),  with  anan  l^ets 
or  holcBhera  and  there  provided,  and  a  kind  of  corridor  communication  firom 
end  to  end  of  the  cege.  In  the  cocnem  of  the  cage  fix  sn«U  rooeptadja  to 
serve  as  nesting  places,  bat  not  got-up  in  a  too-much  artificial  s^le,  i^  no 
Trench  polish  about  them.  Let  them  -be  rugged,  bat  seourdy  fixed.  When 
commencing  to  try  to  breed  with  the  birds  supplv  them  with  i  '  "  ' 

with  a  Uttle  fine  hay  or  dry  fibrous  material,  such  as  i  ^  _.„  ^ 

the  roots  of  small  froit  trees.  Acagewith  wooden  sides  and  bsckwiU  ba 
best  for  the  purpoee,  with  an  open  door  or  sUde  constmoted  at  aash  end  to 
place  in  or  ti^  out  the  neet,  or  to  peep  as  occasion  may  require  at  the 

The  entire  matter  will  be  t 


I  may  be  obtained  from 


progress  (If  any)  the  birds  may  make.    ....  ^-- 

imd  even  ihough  success  may  not  favour  you,  still  that  wUch  yoa  may  have 
to  contend  within  the  way  of  disappointment  will  be  made  up  for  in  experi- 
ence. Then  (so  far  as  your  individnal  case  may  be  coneerned)  ymi  ^ul  1» 
abia  to  test  whether  "  Zebra  f  inchee  wiU  bt«ed  in  EngUnd."  We  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  yon,  but  urge  yon  on  with  your  interesting  tasL  We 
cannot  Just  now  refv  you  to  facts,  proof  poeitlv^  as  to  whether  they  wiU 
breed,  but  we  have  beard  of  sevenU  instanoes  of  WaxUlls  dmoeltlag  egga  la 
their  cages.  We  know  of  other  foreign  birds  baring  bred  In  this  coontrr, 
succeesfoUy  too,  in  cages  and  rooms.  WaxbOls,  like  other  fiocfaes,  moglj 
feed  upon  seeds,  and  that  most  suitable  for  tbeee  partloular  bbds  is  mfflefe 
seed,  rails  they  sat  with  avidity  where  they  inhabit  In  the  way  «(  aofl 
food  (if  you  ihoald  succeed  in  breeding  with  your  Waxbills)  yoa  may  aanpiy 
them  with  chopped  egg  mixed  with  a  Uttle  boiled  rise  or  bread  iU^itty 
soaked  hi  new  milk,  but  let  it  be  fieeh  dally.  Birds  whiah  feed  upon  aeada 
seed  thair  young  from  the  crop. 


mnOllOIiOOIOAL  OBSIBTATXORa. 

Ouama  Bqoum,  Lovnoa. 

Uk.W>9t4ff'H.;  Iioaff.0»8'0"  W.;  Alftltode. lU fast. 


Datb. 

9AM, 

iMvma  DAT. 

1678. 
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i 

P 

ShadaTem. 
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Baiialiett 

i 

jwipeiaiim. 

Maroh. 

UP,J>n. 
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In 

sum. 

^ 

We.U 
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Tu.  tt 

u.964     Ml 
M8B9     80.4 
10  049  ,  81.6 

89.964  1  81.6 
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61J0 
80.1 

W. 

•J- 
1: 

41j0 

» 

8T8 
87U) 
87J 

468 

44.1 
44.8 
86.1 

40.8 
87.4 

» 

80.0 
87.0 
168 

97.1 

98.1 
98.8 
67.6 
74J 
800) 
44.8 

i» 

.87.7 
86J 
146 
19.9 
il.4 
1L4 

to. 

0.049 
OJ080 

aoia 

OJM 

Means 

M.m  ;  <Ba 

88.6 

89J) 

48J 

8LI 

844 

UJi 

0089 

16th.— High  whid  in  tlie  night,  and  conUnuing,  though  not  so  vlolaoti  all  the 

day,  which  was  otherwise  fair  and  brtght. 
16th.— Yscy  fine  morning,  with  rraidly  rising  barometer;  fine  day,  bat  cold; 

a  few  flakes  of  snow  about  1  P.1C. 
17th.— FhM,  but  getting  colder ;  very  bright  at  noon ;  bat  a  ril^fali  of  flMV 

about  S  p jc ;  fine  alter,  and  a  sttflight  niglat. 
18th.— Fine  and  bruht  but  windy  and  cold;  very  daift  at  4.80  PJi.,  and  a 

slight  snow  ttbower;  very  cold  at  night. 
llHh.— Snow  li  inch  deep  on  the  ground,  and  still  snowing  at  9  A.K.,  and 

more  or  less  tiU  noon ;  tlien  deared  oif ,  and  was  veiy  bdglit  all  the 

aHemoon ;  a  few  flakee  of  snow  again  at  0  p-x. 
90th.— Hue  but  cold  momtng,  and  tiU  about  1  p.m.;  snow  in  the  aHesnoon 

and  evening,  and  very  cold. 
Slat.— Tery  fine  early,  but  getting  darker,  so  that  at  9  o'clock  It  was  faitcmaly 

dark,  not  exactly  from  fog,  as  things  coold  be  eeen  at  soms  dl " 

hot  from  the  colour  of  the  medium  throagh  which  you  looked. 
A  dmrp  wintry  week  with  much  wind  and  snow.— 0.  J.  otmovs. 


007BZIT  aiBDBN  MAXKWr^UAMca  SX 

A  TBBT  quiet  bosinees  doing  In  aH  kinds  of  goods,  and  wtCh  tha  t ^ 

of  late  Grapes,  which  are  becoming  very  short,  prices  hava  a  dovavaxd 


d.  a  d. 

OtoO  8 

:  St 

0  11  • 

0     6  8 

8     8  9 

0     0  8 

0     8  8 

6     8  8 

0  IDi 

8     8  0 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

Apples I  sieve  1  Oto8  6 

Apncots doaen  0  0    0  0 

OiMnies lb.  0  0    0  0 

Obestnuts bushel  HOMO 

Oorrants........  | sieve  0  0    0  0 

Blaok do.  0  0     0  0 

ncs doaen  0  0    0  0 

raberts lb.  0  6     0  9 

Oobs lb.  0  6     0  9 

Goosebeniee quart  0  8    0  0 

Orapee, hothouse....  lb.  •  0   16  0 

riOO  6  0    19  0 

...«....•  each  0  0    0  0 


lb.  0 

Nectarines doaen  0 

OraitfeB ri09  8 

Pea<mes doaen  0 

Pears, kitchen....  dosan  0 

deciort doaca  8 

PIneApplee lb.  1 

Plume... I  sieve  0 

Qalnoes bushel  0 

Baapberries lb.  0 

Strawbenles.. os.  1 

Walnuts bushel  4 

ditto riOO  1 


Uuoh  80, 1870.  ] 
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MOBfth 

z. 

MABOH  80-APBIL  6, 1878. 

Ayenf 

Sim 

UlM. 

SS. 

Moon 

BiMt. 

sr 

Moon's 

Oloflk 
iMforo 
Svn. 

Tear. 

80 
81 

Tb 

V 
8 
Bom 

u 

Ta 
W 

Bo7ftlInskitoUon»t8p.M. 

6  SunsAT  IM  Lbvz. 
Lonaon  Instttotion  «k  6  p.m. 
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SOIL  FOB  BHODODENDBONS. 

'0  genns  of  plants  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
had  more  oonflioting  remarks  made  on  its 
enltnre  than  the  Bhododendron.  In  my 
yoonger  days  peat  was  thonght  indispens- 
able, and  to  try  the  plants  without  it  was 
supposed  to  be  sometmng  like  trying  to  keep 
fum  alive  without  water.  Eyentnally  fresh 
ideas  were  formed,  and  it  was  found  that 
foUures  in  Bhododendron  culture  were  caused 
even  by  the  peat  itself— a  certain  kind  of 
whioh  has  to  my  Imowledge  done  more  harm  to  the 
Bhododendron  than  has  any  other  soil,  for  it  has  been 
known  to  kill  it  outright.  But  accident,  or  rather  the 
unexpected  result  of  some  experiment  in  planting  in 
soils  different  from  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
represented  by  the  word  pea^  has  done  much  to  throw 
a  certain  amount  of  light,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt,  on  what  soils  suit  this  plant  and  what  are  at 
variance  with  it ;  and  as  failures  teach  us  quite  as  much 
as  saceesses,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  record 
i^em,  I  may  say  that  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  led  into  error,  and  although  I  have  had  a  fair  share 
of  suceess  as  well,  and  been  connected  with  soils  widely 
at  variance  vnth  each  other,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  I 
oould  on  the  moment  pronounce  a  soil  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant  by  its  appearance  alone.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  tests  by  whioh  it  may  be  tolerably  accu- 
rately judged  by  the  wild  plants  growing  upon  it  These 
tests  I  regard  of  a  vast  more  importance  than  either  the 
colour  of  the  materia  or  its  texture.  Taking,  therefore, 
tiie  wild  plants  alluded  to  as  my  guides  in  the  matter, 
I  may  say  that  where  the  following  are  found  in  abun- 
dance the  Bhododendron  may  be  planted  with  a  Uax 
ehanoe  of  its  doing  well. 

Foxglove.— Yfhere  this  abounds  tiie  Bhododendron  will 
thrive*  I  have  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  best 
of  tests. 

Whortleherry.^-ThiB  I  hardly  need  mention,  as  it  is 
only  met  with  on  the  dry  moors  where  heath  soil  abounds, 
and  in  fact  its  roots  and  stems  often  form  the  peat  that 
is  exported  large  distances  for  the  pot-culture  of  plants 
more  choice  in  their  selection  of  soil  than  even  the 
Bhododendron. 

WUd  iSfa^rtf.— This  is  usually  met  with  on  ground  less 
stony  than  is  the  Whortleberry,  and  consequently  on 
places  where  a  greater  depth  of  material  exists,  but  it  is 
still  a  dry  upland  plant. 

Wild  Heaih.-^This  I  have  not  regarded  as  so  true  a 
test  as  the  Foxglove,  as  it  is  sometimes  driven  to  occupy 
a  position  that  nothing  else  would  care  for ;  and  patches 
of^Heath  are  often  met  with  on  wastes  that  present  quite 
two-thirds  of  their  surface  perfectly  sterile,  not  from  the 
accumulation  of  stones,  but  from  the  absolute  want  of 
nutritive  qualities  in  the  material  composing  the  surface  : 
Buoh  places  are  quite  unfit  for  the  Bhododendron. 

The  Brake.—!  would  not  regard  this  as  so  certain  a 
proof  of  the  requirements  of  the  Bhododendron  as  the 
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Foxglove,  as  it  is  often  foimd  in  situations  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  plant  in  question — ^in  fact,  the  Brake  is 
almost  cosmopolitan,  and  only  in  certain  places  where  it 
exists  in  such  abundance  as  to  supersede  and  drive  away 
most  others  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  site 
suitable  for  the  Bhododendron. 

Goraet  Furze,  or  Whin. — This  is  often  found  on  land 
having  little  resemblance  to  peat,  and  yet  it  is  favourable 
to  the  Bhododendron.  A  rather  dry  yellow  loam  more 
or  less  mixed  with  stones,  especially  if  the  latter  be  of  a 
brown  colour,  all  indicate  a  soil  that  is  suitable ;  and  in  a 
general  way,  where  this  plant  is  met  with  as  predominat- 
ing over  all  others  without  having  been  assisted  to  do  so, 
the  Bhododendron  will  be  found  to  flourish. 

Broom. — This  is  even  a  better  proof  than  the  last  named, 
and  may  always  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  soU  that,  if 
not  the  best  the  Bhododendron  can  be  planted  in,  at 
least  testifies  to  its  being  one  in  which  it  will  thrive. 

Scotch  Fir. — Where  this  tree  is  found  in  its  natural 
forests  is  a  tolerable  good  index  of  the  soil  being  suitable 
for  Bhododendrons.  Observe,  I  limit  the  remark  to  places 
where  the  tree  is  grown  in  a  wild  state  and  not  where 
planted ;  for  the  tree  is  so  aceonunodating  that  it  will  do 
well  on  most  soils,  some  at  variance  altogether  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Bhododendron. 

Some  other  tests  might  be  given,  as  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  pasture  that  contains  a  eood  proportion  of  the  blue 
Scabious  in  it  to  support  the  Bnododendron ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Primrose, 
Oowslip,  and  even  the  Nettle,  indicates  a  soil  adverse  to 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wild  Thyme  and  Box  tree  are 
mostly  met  with  in  positions  the  very  reverse  to  that 
relished  by  the  Bhododendron.  Butcher's  Broom  and 
Holly  are  likewise  rarely  met  with  in  a  suitable  soil, 
although,  like  some  others,  these  shrubs  inhabit  divers 
positions,  and  can  hardly  be  called  tests  either  wav. 

Ooming  to  the  subject  of  soil,  there  is  something  so 
perplexing  in  the  term  loam  that  it  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace almost  every  description  of  mixture,  and,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  be  an  universal  appellation  for  everything 
supporting  vegetation  excepting  pure  sand  and  pure  peat; 
but  the  latter  is  iJso  liable  to  many  interpretations,  and 
I  have  known  Bhododendrons  killed  outright  by  being 
planted  in  peat  so-called,  the  said  peal  bemg  obtained 
from  a  bog  m  whioh  the  article  was  dug  that  served  the 
purpose  of  coal  in  some  plaees,  and  I  suppose  it  would 
require  some  strong  argument  to  convince  the  digger 
thereof  and  others  ooncemed  that  the  article  was  not 
peat;  certainly  it  caused  death  to  the  Bhododendrons, 
although  the  Sweet  Gale  and  other  plants  were,  I  believe, 
growing  in  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  kind  of  peat  that 
has  for  ages  been  saturated  with  water  is  at  all  suitable  to 
the  Bhododendron,  but  wherever  the  same  soil  is  met  with 
in  a  dry  state  it  may  be  safely  used.  Bhododendrons  will 
do  very  well  after  tiie  land  has  been  drained,  but  to  i^ply 
tiie  raw  fresh  material  of  a  i>eat  bog  is  most  disastrous. 
Peat  that  may  be  used  with  impunity  in  a  fresh  state  is 
that  from  the  dry  upland  heath,  where  the  Heath  and 
Whortlebezry  have  for  many  years  flourished. 
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Tnniiogagftin  io  the  eqnivoeftl  tenn  Iomh  we  find  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  highly  faTonrable  to  the  growth  of  the  Bho- 
dodendron ;  and  although  I  lometimee  think  I  can  gaees  by  ita 
appearance  whether  it  is  f aToorable  or  not,  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  judge  rightly  if  I  see  the  vegetation  it  produces.  There  are 
some  Unds  of  loams,  or  soils,  that  seem  to  grow  the  Bhododen- 
dron  as  well  as  the  best  peat  that  is  to  be  met  with,  and  in  a 
general  way  all  soils  that  overlie  the  yellow  sandstone,  or  it 
may  be  the  red  one,  seem  to  possess  all  that  is  required  for  the 
purpose.  Moreover,  there  are  some  soils  in  which  this  plant 
thrives  well  that  by  appearance  differ  as  widely  as  it  is  possible 
for  soil  to  dcrfrom  peat  proper.  In  the  park  here  we  have 
three  distinct  soils— that  on  the  highest  part  producing  a  poor 
wiry  kind  of  grass  when  laid  down  to  pasture,  and  being  of  a 
rather  brie^t  yellow  colour,  thin  in  staple,  and  so  much  inter- 
mixed with  stones  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  sift  it 
with  a  three-quarter-inch  sieve  more  tiian  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  would  remain  inside,  yet  in  this  soil  the  Bhododendron 
thrives  pretty  well,  although  water  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
sinking  at  less  than  100  feet,  the  elevation  being  upwards  of 
400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  the  distance  of  less  than  a 
xoile,  and  some  250  feet  lower  elevation,  the  ground  is  a  still 
clay  in  which  the  Portugal  Laurel  thrives  well ;  but  the  Bho- 
dodendron is  not  by  any  means  at  home,  neither  is  it  at  a 
station  about  midway  between  these  two,  and  where  the  land 
is  what  might  be  called  *'  good  for  ordinary  purposes,"  most 
shrubs,  as  well  as  Pines  and  other  trees,  thrive  well  in  it,  but 
not  the  Bhododendron,  the  lime  element  I  presume  being  too 
prevalent  in  it,  although  the  stones  found  near  the  surface 
nave  no  appearance  of  chalk,  neither  are  they  hard  like  the 
ordinary  limestone ;  but  the  plants  named  at  the  beginning  of 
these  notes  as  indicating  a  suitable  soil  for  the  Bhododendron 
are  wantiug,  and  in  fact  sufficient  trials  have  proved  it  not  to 
be  a  suitable  place  for  this  plant. 

Instances  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  Bhododendron 
being  common  enough,  it  may  be  instructive  to  give  one  on 
the  other  side.  Many  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  a  quantity 
of  hybrid  kinds  on  the  different  soils  we  have  here,  which  in- 
cluded a  stiff  retentive  clay,  a  good  luam  in  which  most  plants 
and  trees  thrive,  and  a  harsh  stony  soil.  To  give  the  plants 
a  better  chance  in  the  two  first-named  stations  I  had  a  quan- 
tity of  compost  made  up,  consisting  one-third  peat  of  a  doubt- 
ful kind  that  came  into  my  poeseesion,  but  having  lain  a  year 
or  two  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  I  expected  what  deleteiious 
property  it  once  possessed  might  have  disappeared,  the  other 
ingredients  being  very  good  leaf  mould  and  pond  mud  that 
had  lain  a  couple  of  years  or  more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  last  being  from  a  pond  in  the  park  into  which  a  vast 
quantity  of  leaves  were  annually  blown  might  be  supposed  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  leaf  soil,  and  like  the  other  two  was  in 
good  condition  when  used,  being  black  and  mellow ;  a  quantity 
of  sand  was  also  added.  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  just  do  for  the  Bhododendron,  but  the  roots  would 
not  take  to  it  on  any  account.  About  half  a  bazrowload  or 
more  was  given  to  each  plant,  placing  it  immediately  around 
its  roots.  The  plants  refused  to  flouriiBh,  except  in  one  or  two 
places,  when  I  afterwards  found  out  the  ball  had  accidentally 
been  placed  adjoining  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  it  had  rooted 
into  the  natural  soil. 

Kow  this  experiment  was  not  on  a  small  scale,  but  perhaps 
five  hundred  plants  might  have  been  so  treated,  and  it  was 
provoking  to  see  them  languish  and  some  of  them  half  die 
when  they  were  expected  to  prosper.  The  ingredients  com- 
posing the  mixture  looked  as  much  like  a  Bhododendron  soil 
as  anything  could  do.  The  leaf  mould  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  was  in  the  least  in  fault.  Then  comes  the  pond  mud, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  material  was  the 
offending  one,  or  more  so  than  the  bog  peat ;  but  the  whole 
gave  me  a  lesson  about  mixtures  which  I  have  been  very  shy 
of  recommending  since.  When  I  hear  of  such  and  such  a 
plant  delighting  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  I  cannot  but 
think  there  must  also  be  a  third  element  to  consider— namely, 
water.  I  have  for  many  years  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  character  of  the  water  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
kind  of  soil  for  plants,  and  I  confess  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
then  as  it  has  done  since  to  look  to  the  water  which  composed 
the  pond.  Like  many  others,  I  merely  thought  a  pond  was  a 
pond,  and  as  cattle  drank  its  water,  and  weeds,  &c.,  grew  in 
it,  I  did  not  examine  it  farther,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cauEC 
of  the  misfortune,  and  that  misfortune  may  be  described  in 
one  or  at  most  two  simple  words — **  calcareous  matter."  The 
water  supplied  by  springs  from  the  limestone,  and  bat  a 


short  way  off,  had  not  parted  with  any  of  the  obnoxious 
qualities  (obnoxious  to  the  Bhododendron  family  only  per- 
haps) untu  it  reached  the  pond,  when  of  course  it  impregnated 
everything  in  it,  and  the  sediment,  tree  leaves,  and  everything 
else  became  charged  with  matter  not  only  distasteful  to  the 
Bhododendron  but  almost  poisonous  to  it.  Such  at  least  is 
my  view.  The  lesson,  however,  was  not  lost.  I  have  planted 
a  good  many  Bhododendrons  sinoe  with  a  fair  share  of  sno- 
cess  just  in  accordance  with  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil 
and  situation,  and  keeping  clear  of  mixtures.  When  obliged 
to  plant  a  Bhododendron  coming  from  a  peaty  soil  I  have 
found  turf  with  a  great  deal  of  moss  in  it  about  the  best  in- 
gredient to  wean  it  from  the  peat. 

One  word  more  on  the  rearing  of  the  common  kinds  for 
planting  out  in  tlie  woods  and  for  covers,  Ac.  Wheraver  a 
suitable  soil  exists  on  which  the  Foxglove,  dkc,  grow  abun- 
dantly, if  a  plot  could  be  cleared  in  the  woods  and  trenched,  it 
is  good  practice  to  purchase  a  number  of  small  plants  from 
some  nursery  and  plaint  them  out  in  rows  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  a  couple  of  years  they  will  be  excellent  plants  to  move, 
and  being  on  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted  a  larger  ball  can 
be  secured  to  each  plant  than  is  usually  sent  with  it  from  a 
distance  where  the  carriage  is  so  costly  an  item ;  besides  which 
the  plants,  having  become  inured  to  the  soil,  grow  better  than 
when  received  from  another  one.  It  may  further  be  added 
that  young  plants  from  some  upland  nursery  where  peat  is  not 
plentiful  succeed  better  than  from  the  more  favoured  places 
noted  for  furnishing  the  finest  plants.  In  planting  very 
small  plants  the  foUowhig  spring  exendses  much  influence 
on  their  success  or  failure,  as  a  period  of  dry  weather  may 
scorch  them  up,  especially  as  watering  by  hand  may  not  be 
available.  A  rough  shading  will  do  good  by  evergreen  boughs 
or  anything  of  that  kind  laid  over  them.  Proteetioii  against 
rabbits  also  is  necessary  where  such  a  plantation  is  exposed ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  rabbits 
wUl  not  attack  the  Bhododendron,  we  have  lost  a  good 
many  hundreds  by  them,  and  especially  young  plants  newly 
planted.— J.  Bobbon. 


BOBONIA  MEGASTIGMA. 

Kow  that  this  remarkable  plant  is  becoming  plentiful,  and  is 
ihasable  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  desirability  of  posseee 

_  it  is  urged  on  all  who  poasess  a  greenhouse  or  eonservft- 
tory.  It  has  no  claims  to  briUian^y  of  colour  or  gaiety  of 
effect,  but  it  has  high  claims  of  attractiveness  by  its  extra- 
ordinary free-flowering  qualities  and  its  wonderful  perfume. 
Its  odour  has  been  alluded  to  as  resembling  that  of  Primroses, 
but  some  hundreds  of  Primroses  would  be  required  to  dispense 
a  fragrance  equal  to  one  small  plant  of  this  Boronia. 

It  is  a  Heath-like  plant,  but  of  free  growth.  Its  foliage  is 
sbigularly  slender  and  also  somewhat  sparse— precisely  indeed, 
of  a  character  to  show  to  advantage  the  great  profusion  of 
small  bell-shaped  flowers.  These  are  chocolate  brown  exter- 
nidly,  their  interior  being  yellow.  They  are  produced  ftom 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  com- 
mon remark  of  **  all  flowers "  particularly  applicable  to  this 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  districts  around  King  Qeoige*s 
Sound,  and  is  there  a  favourite  plant  on  account  (ME  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  flowers— a  fragrance  which  may  truth- 
fully be  described  as  powerful  yet  not  overpowering.  It  was 
introduced  to  Eew  from  seed  sent  by  Baron  Von  Mueller,  and 
subsequently  living  plants  were  presented  to  thcBoyal  Gardentf 
by  Mr.  Thoyet,  and  it  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magasuie  " 
for  1878.  It  requires  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  free- 
groinng  Heaths,  and  when  well  grown  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired. 

A  plant  of  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  greenhouse  and 
oonservatoiy.  Moat  of  the  principal  nurserymen  have  large 
stocks  of  this  Boronia— stocks,  however,  which  are  likely  to 
diminish,  for  this  is  a  plant  which  cannot  fail  to  become 
popular  when  its  peculiar  merits  are  fully  known.— F.  H.  8. 


THE  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  OOLOUBB 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PABC8  AND  aABDBN&~No.  10. 
Or  all  the  varieties  of  shape  and  form  of  design  for  fiower 
beds,  the  scroll  is  thought  by  some  people  of  taste  to  be  the 
most  agreeable.  There  is  no  doubt  when  those  figures  are 
clothed  with  effective  colours  supported  by  oongenial  tints, 
that  pleasing  and  brilliant  results  may  be  attained.  The  moet 
suitable  place  for  a  scroll  bed  is  on  the  side  of  a  gras^  b«nk 
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or  the  dope  of  a  green  terrace ;  alBO  by  the  maxgin  of  a  wind- 
ing walk,  with  here  and  there  open  spaoes,  an  embellii^ment 
of  thiBdeeeriptionwonld  be  appropriate.  The  following  planti 
and  their  mode  of  arrangement  are  submitted  as  enitable  for 
aecoU-Bhaped  bede  :— 

BEDQ. 

1.  GonvolYnloi  maaritaniooB.—- ThiB  la  a  fine  plant  for  a 
carpet.    It  will  soon  ooyer  the  rarfaoe  with  its  little  trailing 


shoots,  and  prodnee  an  abnndance  of  loyely  mauTe-oolonred 
blossoms  all  through  the  summer  season.  It  may  be  wintered 
in  a  oold  frame,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  spring  for 
summer  use.    The  cuttings  root  freely  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 

2.  Lobelia  spedosa  Brilliant.^jarge  flower,  deep  rich  blue 
with  white  eye.    Very  eff ective. 

8.  Golden  Pyrethnun. 

4.  Alternanthera  spathulata.— A  rose-pink  variety  with  long 


Fig.  78.— Bbd  Q. 


narrow  leayes.  It  requires  planting  in  poor  soil,  otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  grow  ffreeH.  Another  wur  to  make  it  retain  its  colour 
is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  which  ttie  plants  are  growing,  and 
ihe  plants  will  then  retain  their  eolonr. 

5.  Alternanthera  paronychyoides  major. 

6.  Alternanthera  amcsna  speetabilis. 

7.  anaphalinm  lanatum.— This  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 


most  useful  plsnts  for  edging  purposes.  It  may  be  kept  com- 
pact and  uniform  in  its  growth,  and  may  be  trimmed  to  any 
shspe  required,  and  the  more  it  is  out  the  better  it  looks,  for 
the  young  shoots  are  almost  white.  Two  or  three  old  plants 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame  will  give  a  good 
batch  of  cuttings.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  litiXs  heat,  and 
the  shoots  that  are  made  after  will  take  root  freely. 


ng.  7i.— Bn>  B. 


BXDB. 

1.  Ajuga  reptans  rubra. — This  is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing 
plant.  The  smooth  and  dark  glossy  purple  leayes  are  yery 
#uitable  for  a  groundwork  in  a  design  and  contrast  well  with 
bright  colours.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  will  grow  in  any  situ- 
sition.  Propagate  by  cutting  the  plant  up  in  small  pieces  as 
n  oon  as  it  has  done  flowering  hi  April. 

2.  Echeyeria  metallica.— This  is  really  the  most  striking 
«nd  ornamental  of  all  the  Echeyerias,  with  its  broad,  fleshy, 
St  laucous  leayes  shaded  with  a  rich  metallic  hue,  rendering  it 
highly  decoratiye  either  singly  or  in  groups.    The  best  way 

Jind  the  easiest  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  seed. 

3.  Oineraria  maritime  compacta. 

4.  Alternanthera  magnifica. 

5.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 

•6.  Leucophyton  BrowniL^N.  Oolb,  Keruington^ 


BOSE  STOCKS. 

Ih  your  last  number  (page  227),  appeared  some  remarks  on 

Bose  stocks  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  amateur,  the  Bey. 

J.  B.  ll  Oamm;  and  with  due  deference  to  so  good  a  oul- 

tiyator,  I  must  take  exception  to  his  wholesale  oondemnation  of 


our  old  friend  the  Briar,  and  his  adyoeagy  of  the  Manetti.  A 
loyer  of  Boses  on  any  and  all  stocks,  and  a  cultiyator  of  many, 
I  certainly  admire  a  bed  of  dwarf  Boses  carefully  and  deyerly 
pegged  down,  or  dwarf  Boses  grown  and  trained  as  pyramids 
on  lawns  or  borders,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gamm  in  his 
indiscriminate  objection  to  the  Briar.  The  expense  is  not  so 
yery  much,  say  from  6$.  to  8«.  per  hundred;  stakes,  tar  twine, 
and  matting  are  to  be  purchased  at  trifling  cost.  Budding  is  a 
most  pleasing  and  interesting  occupation.  The  excessiye  pro- 
duction of  suckers  is  the  result  of  excessiye  stimulants.  In- 
sects can  easily  be  kept  under  by  syringing  (in  fayourable 
weather),  with  water  in  which  soft  soap  and  aloes  haye  bem 
dissolved.  I  grant  the  comparison  to  **  mopsticks,"  but  this 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  surmounted  by  growing  lyy-leayed 
Qeraniums  or  slight  climbers  round  the  stems,  and  sowing 
dwarf  annuals  in  the  circles  at  the  base. 

Admitting  the  excellence  of  the  Manetti  under  certain  favour- 
able circumstances  of  soil  and  situation,  I  must  unhesitatingly 
daim  the  palm  for  my  friend  Mr.  Prince's  seedling  Briar, 
^  which  is  immeasurably  its  superior. 

Mr.  Oamm  states  that  he  took  a  field  of  "  poor  but  vlrghi 
soil,"  and  to  start  with  manured  it  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  per 
acre !    Gould  he  be  surprised  that  his  Briars  did  little  else  but 
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Ihzow-ap  twHoKBt  With  pioper  dndnag*  and  one-tenth  of 
ttM  quantity  of  mannre  would  he  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
eiPtfienoed  a  ^ery  different  zeanlt  ? 

Mr.  Oamm  in  oonelonon  adjnies  yoni  readers  to  "let  the 
Dog  Boae  bloom  in  the  hedges  nndiatnibad  and  pioteet  the 
Osmnnda  regalis,  Ao."  The  Oamnnda  needs  little  protection 
with  ns,  for  in  oar  onfaTonred  distriot  yon  would  be  ae  likely 
io  find  an  Anthnrinm  or  a  Poinaettb  t— Wihghmou. 


STRINGINa  VINES. 

'*  J.  B.  B."  has  written  this  yery  snggestiYe  sentence,  "It 
was  not  the  water,  bnt  something  deposited  from  it,  that  did 
the  injury  to  the  Vines."  I  belieye  "  J.  B.  B."  to  be  qnite 
right ;  indeed  he  proves  oonolusiyely  that  he  is  so  by  the  use 
of  filtered  water  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  foliage  and 
frnit  of  his  Vines.  The  operation  of  syringing  is  of  considerable 
Importance.  The  syringe  is  almost  always  in  use,  but  when 
nsed  thooghtlessly  the  practice  merges  into  a  practice  of  abuse. 
No  small  amount  of  injury  is  committed  by  indiscriminitely 
syringing  plants  and  Vines.  The  water  is  plied  under  the 
impression  that  the  foliage  cannot  be  kept  healthy  and  clean 
wiUiout  it,  but  frequently  precisely  the  rcTerse  of  the  result 
sought  for  is  the  end  which  is  attained. 

Injury  is  done  by  syringing  in  three  different  ways — firstly, 
by  using  impure  water ;  secondly,  by  using  it  at  a  temperature 
injurious  to  the  foliage ;  and  thirdly,  by  undue  Tiolenoe  in  its 
application.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  water  in  its  natural 
stete  is  found  sufficiently  pure  to  be  freely  and  safely  applied 
to  the  foliage  of  plants  and  Vines.  Bain  water  eannot  always 
be  obtained ;  and  if  it  can,  it  has  been  so  long  stored  in  tanks 
that  it  ceases  to  be  pelludd,  and  becomes,  if  not  muddy,  at 
least  sooty.  Such  water  should  not  be  used  for  syringing  fresh 
from  the  tank,  but  the  watercans  should  be  filled  some  hours 
previously  to  the  time  of  syringing,  and  if  they  are  not  mored 
water  fairly  dean  cm  be  obtained.  The  carrying-out  of  that 
simple  pracUce  alone  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  elean- 
liness  and  consequent  health  of  the  foliage  to  which  the  water 
is  api^ed.  Biver  water  is  still  more  rarely  sufficiently  dean 
for  swinging  purposes,  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  '*  settle  '* 
than  rain  water,  and  such  water  should  neyer  be  api^lsd  to  the 
foliage  of  plants  fresh  from  the  pond. 

Well  water  is  yet  worse,  for  it  may  be  dear  as  crystal,  yet 
be  so  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals  as  to  be  positiyely 
injurious  to  tiie  foliage  of  plants.  I  have  seen  the  foliage  of 
Vines  almost  white  as  a  miller's  hat,  the  result  of  syringing 
with  dear  spring  water  drawn  from  wells  in  a  limestone  dis- 
trict. The  Vines  were  of  course  not  healthy,  the  mineral  in- 
crustation causing  them  to  be  little  short  of  suffocated.  Far 
better  is  it  that  Vines  never  be  syringed  at  all  than  that  such 
water  should  be  used.  The  filter  is  the  remedy  for  impure 
water;  but  few  have  filters,  and  when  these  are  not  provided 
the  water  should  be  allowed  a  suffident  time  to  settle,  or  not 
be  applied  at  all  to  the  foliage  of  plants  or  Vines. 

Injury  is  also  done  by  syringing  with  water  at  a  too  low 
temperature.  In  the  early  days  of  my  gardening  career  a  part 
of  my  duty  was  to  deluge  the  plants  and  Vines  with  water 
drawn  from  the  taps  when  frequently  that  water  was  10°  to  l&% 
and  even  more,  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
No  wonder  that  ours  was  not  conddered  a  "  plant  place,"  and 
that  we  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  bdng  assodated  with 
shanked  Grapes.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  cause  of  our 
failures  under  glass  was  the  result  of  what  I  call  steteotyped 
lecklees  syringings.  The  water  should  first  be  dear  and  then 
warmed  to  even  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house;  and  then  if  properiy  applied,  and  applied  at  the 
light  time,  the  application  will  be  benefidal.  A  system  of 
syringing  by  clockwork  is  indelennble,  yet  the  system  prevails. 
It  is  rarely  necessary  that  the  water  be  applied  to  plants  and 
Tines  with  great  force,  and  never  when  the  fblisge  is  dean. 
If  insects  have  gained  a  footing  force  is  necessary  to  expel 
them,  but  I  then  regard  the  "  water  power"  as  the  least  of 
two  evils.  It  is  the  gentle  shower  that  refreshes,  and  not  the 
driving  rain. 

But  is  the  syringing  of  Vines  necessary  ?  Personally  I  fail 
io  percdve  the  use  of  it ;  but  others,  whose  podtion  as  good 
cultivators  I  am  bound  to  respect,  have  great  faith  in  the  effl- 
eacy  of  the  syringe.  They  live  probably  in  red-spider-infested 
dis^cts,  and  regard  the  use  of  the  syringe  as  the  natural,  and 
almost  the  only  effectual,  antidote  to  the  ravages  of  that  insect. 
Bach  gardener  will  follow  the  course  which  he  has  found  suc- 
esasful.    I  have  found  bucccsb  in  Vine  oulture  without  syring- 


ing, and  a  quarter  of  a  century's  ezperienee  in  four  diffaieBt 
counties  tells  me  that  Vines  can  be  kept  dean  and  healthy 
without  any  systematic  application  of  water  to  their  f  oliaga  1^ 
the  usual  and  ordinary  syringings. 

That  the  foliage  requires  moisture  is  generally  admHtal ; 
but  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  is,  I  think,  more  beneficial 
than  two  showers  a-day  fiom  the  syringe.  That  appliea  to 
country  districts  distant  from  dusty  roads.  In  ndghbonrhoodf 
where  douds  of  dust  and  smoke  defile  the  air  and  depodi 
their  particles  on  vegetation  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  may  be 
necessary,  but  in  that  case  I  should  consider  two  washings 
a-week  to  fioat  the  dust  off  the  foliage  preferable  to  fourteen 
ordinary  sprinklings,  which'set  and  fix  the  dirt  on  the  foliage 
almost  as  fast  as  glue. 

The  paths,  <fco.,  of  a  vinery  should  rarely  be  really  dry,  and 
should  never  be  swept  when  in  a  dry  state.  Alternate  syring- 
ings, dryings,  and  sweepings  ars  the  most  effectual  means  of 
contributing  to  the  unsightly  appearance  and  unhealthy  state 
of  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  plants.  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  folisge  in  a  healthy  state  by  afford- 
nig  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  the  regular  system,  sup- 
plementing it  with  an  occasional  washing  as  I  think  may  be 
needed. 

This  washing  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season.  It  is  tiien  no  ordinary  squirting  apidied  to  the  under 
ddes  of  the  leaves  where  the  filth  does  not  settle,  but  is  mainly 
applied  with  force  to  the  glass  of  the  roof,  the  water  falling 
down  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  foliage,  rinsing  it  of  the 
partides  of  soot  and  dust  whidi  may  have  accumulated,  and 
thus  the  Vines  are  kept  healthy  and  clean. 

I  fear  that  the  syringe  is  greatly  abused,  and  that  suffident 
thought  is  not  given  to  the  nature  of  the  water  both  as  to  its 
purity  and  temperature  when  it  is  applied  to  the  folisge.  This 
point  is  fully  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  the  growers  of 
fine-foUaged  plants  for  exhibition ;  and  if  care  in  this  wspast 
is  necessary  with  the  plants  it  is  equally  necswaiy  In  wspast 
to  the  Vines. 

I  thank  •*  J.  B.  B."  for  his  soggeative  eomwonieation  ob 
page  205.  It  will  lead  te  thcnc^  am  a  anbjeet  on  which 
thought  is  required,  and  will  indnee  aome  te  tUnk  whe  have 
not  snffidently  thought  of  the  matter  belan,  that  the  fringe 
is  occasionaUy  if  not  frequently  abused. — ^Ex-Bxsibitob. 


AZALEAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIB. 

Mb.  OxxJOHXij)  in  his  admirable  essay  submits  some  good 
reasons  against  the  practice  of  placing  Azaleas  in  the  open  air» 
and  probsbly  there  are  not  many  cultivators  who  would  prefer 
to  expose  their  plants  if  they  had  proper  houses  in  which  to 
afford  them  shelter.  A  great  number,  however,  of  those  who 
grow  Azdeas  have  not  Uie  desirable  conveniences,  and  thus 
are.compdled  to  submit  their  plants  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  out-of-door  treatment.  It  is  a  great  merit  that  the  plante 
will  endure  this  treatment,  not  only  without  recdving  serious 
injury,  but  occadonally  with  advantage.  I  mean  that  a  good 
position  in  the  open  air  in  late  summer  is  more  favourame  to 
the  plants  than  is  a  bad  position  under  glass. 

The  plants  should  never  be  removed  from  the  houses  until 
their  buds  are  set,  and  then  the  pots  should  always  be  shaded 
from  the  sun,  for  as  much  injury  is  done  by  extreme  heat  and 
dryness  as  by  extreme  moisture  by  heavy  rains.  Moreover,  a 
few  broken  dates  or  tiles  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  polg 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  soil  from  bdng  dther  ssrioosly 
scorched  or  soddened. 

BCr.  OUerhead  has  also  detailed  his  mode  of  sucecsafnlly 
renovating  unhealthy  and  negleeted  plants.  Hie  plan  ie  pro- 
bably the  best  that  can  be  generally  adopted.  I  will,  however, 
describe  one  more  simple,  and  referring  immediatdy  to  planti 
in  the  open  air.  Several  years  ago  I  was  instructed  to  destroy 
some  unhealthy  Azdeas,  but  instead  of  throwing  them  on  the 
rubbish  heap  I  planted  them  in  an  obscure  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery, the  soil  being  sandy  loam.  Soon  they  cMnmeeced 
mating  fresh  growth,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  mild 
winter  following  did  not  injure  the  plants.  In  the  fcAowing 
summer  the  plants  were  restored  to  exodlent  health,  and  eeme 
of  them  were  potted.  The  ethers  were  left  to  take  thdr  dianee, 
and  they  grew  and  flowered  in  the  shrubbery  for  some  years 
until  a  severe  winter,  which  brought  down  the  thermometer  to 
zero,  killed  the  plants. 

I  write  atdM  thinking  that  Azaleas  may  be  more  hard^ 
than  they  are  commonly  imagined  to  be,  and  to  state  that 
'*  turning  the  plants  out  of  doors,"  planting  them  oat,  asid 
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94sa^  potting  fiiem,  hu  frequently  been  found  benefioial«— 
A  BtrsBiT  Gabdxkeb. 


ALONSOA  LINIFOLIA. 


BiAtrnruL  m  Ii  Akmeoa  Waneewiozii,  alluded  to  st  page  198, 
I  eonader  A.  linifoUa  to  enrpafla  it  in  size  of  flower,  free-flower- 
ing, and  length  of  eplkee.  Tiie  flowers  are  light  soarlet,  rather 
dietantly  dii^osed  in  a  long  apike,  having  a  light  elegant  ap- 
pearanoe,  henoe  its  charm  for  <mt  flowere.  The  lesvea  ore 
rather  long  and  narrow,  deep  green,  and  grass-libe.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  if  pjramidaL  It  ii  efleotiye  as  a  deeoratiye 
plant,  and  its  spraje  are  Talnable  for  entting. 

The  planti  I  have  are  about  8  feet  high,  famished  from  the 
hme  of  the  plants  upward,  and  have  been  in  flower  generally 
Binoe  Peeember,  and  are  likely  to  eontinne  for  months  toeome. 
The  plants  haye  eapsnles  of  seed  ripening,  spray  in  fnU  bloom, 
and  fresh  growth  being  made  abnndantly.  They  are  in  8-inoh 
pots.  The  seed  was  sown  in  April  of  last  year  in  fibrons  loam 
^th  a  third  of  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  and 
plaoed  in  a  hotbed  along  with  pots  of  Olianthns  Dampieri,  <fro., 
and  were  kept  moist.  The  plants  were  potted-off  singly  when 
an  ineh  high,  returned  to  the  hotbed  until  established,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  oold  frame.  They  were  shifted  into 
5-indh  pots  when  the  3  •inch  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  and 
given  the  blooming  pots  early  in  August,  and  were  grown  in  a 
oold  pit  until  earl^  in  October,  when  they  were  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  a  few  flowers  being  produced  in  September,  and 
more  or  less  since,  some  of  the  plants  only  now  commencing 
flowering.  The  forwardest  plants  had  many  flowers  in  Decem- 
ber, and  are  now  produefaig  abundance  of  their  elegant- 
flowered  sprays.  This  plant  does  not  succeed  in  a  damp  dark 
house,  but  requires  a  light  tary  position.— G.  Abbet. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
MiBCH  29th. 

Thb  first  spring  Show  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  ooixidor, 
the  collections  of  plants  extending  into  the  conservatory.  The 
Hyacinths  were  perhaps  not  so  flue  as  the  spikes  exhibited  last 
year,  but  the  Tolips  and  Cyclamens  were  better.  The  Azaleas 
and  miscellaneouB  collections,  including  Roses,  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  general  effect,  and  the  Exhibition  in  its  entirety 
was  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  viiitors. 

In  the  open  olass  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  phmts  in 
flower  in  12-inoh  pots  lir..Ward,  gavdeaer  to  F.  Gt.  Willons,  Esq^., 
Leyton,  exhitntea  in  his  usual  excellent  style.  Striking  in  his 
flroup  was  the  cigantio  form  of  Anthuriam  Schenseriannm ;  and 
Aoada  longifolia  magnifloa,  Eriostemon  intermedium,  Cytisus 
zacemoBus  elegans,  Epaoris  Eclipse,  and  Phaius  grandinorus 
were  large  and  good.  The  rest  comprised  three  excellent^ 
Orchids,  a  Franclscea,  Amiea,  andBoronia.  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  wettenhall,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks  Bead,  was  placed  second : 
and  Hr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  H.  Goldsmid,  wae  placed 
ttdrd. 

For  six  f  coroed  hardy  shrubs  (open),  a  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  lir.  Wheeler  for  a  poor  oollecaon. 

In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-inoh 
pots,  Hr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  Gt,  WiUdns,  Esq.,  Leyton,  staged 
an  excellent  group  of  large  globular  plants,  wmoh  were  remark- 
ably healthy  and  well-flowered.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  also  exhibited  in  this  class  and  took  the  second 
prize.  In  the  nurserymen's  olass  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  flrst  prize.  For  six  pots  of 
Idly  of  the  Yalley  fair  average  examples  were  staged  by  six 
eompetiten.  Messrs.  Jas.  Gaiter  &  Go.  won  the  first  honours. 
Mr.  Toms  being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  Hempstead,  third.  For  six  Ghinese  Primulas  Bfr. 
James  was  placed  first  with  rather  large  but  not  fresh  plants, 
Mr.  Wheeler  having  the  second  place  with  small  plants.  In 
the  olass  fo^  nine  Cinerarias  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  dwarf  well- 
bloomed  plants  in  distinct  varieties;  Purple  Gem,  Thomas  Love- 
land,  Grown  Prince,  Charles  Bending,  Her  Majesty,  and  Treasure 
Mng  the  best  sorts. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Hyaetnths  there  ware  three 
competitors,  first  honours  going,  as  usual,  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
oaidener  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq. ;  seoond  to  Mr.  Weir,  and  ttdrd 
to  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Ghristy,  Kingston ;  the 
oorresponding  nurserymen's  olass  beixig  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Outbush  A  Sons,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  and  Messrr.  Garter 
and  Go.  in  the  order  named.  In  the  foregoing  classes  fssciated 
apikes  were  excluded,  but  an  open  class  was  provided  in  which 
aempound  spikes  were  admitted.  There  were  five  competitors, 
and,  if  the  spikes  were  not  quite  so  symmetrical,  they  were  more 
impoalng  than  those  in  the  preceding  classes.    Mr.  Douglas 


won  the  ihrst  honours,  Messrs.  Cntbush  &  Son  batngseoond,  sad 
Messrs.  Barr  Ss  Sogden  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Tolips  in  four  kinds  the 
collections  were  remarkably  uniform  and  cood.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  plaoed  first,  Mr.  Moorman  second,  and  Mr.  James  Weir 
third.  In  the  oorresponding  nurserymen's  class  the  compe- 
tition was  between  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  and  Messrs.  Outbush 
and  Sons,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  The  beet 
varieties  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  exhibition  have  been 
enumerated  in  previous  reports. 

For  sixDeutzias  (open),  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitburn^ 
Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  other  oompetitorsb 
his  plants  being  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  through,  veritable  pillars 
of  purity ;  Mr.  James  being  plaoed  seoond,  and  Mr.  Toms  third. 
In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Gyolamens  first  honours  went  to  Mr. 
Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.;  second  to  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth;  equal  third  to  Mr, 
Smith.  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Olark,  Twickenham. 
The  plants  were  all  remarkably  well  grown,  and  the  varietiea 
good.  Mr.  Glark  also  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  ooUeotiony 
some  of  the  varieties  being  verr  large  and  others  exceedins^ 
rich.  For  twelve  Clematises  Mr.  Wneeler  was  the  only  exhl- 
Utor,    The  plants  were  poor,  and  reoeived  a  third  prize. 

The  misoelUmeous  groups  added  greatly  to  the  attraotivenesss 
of  the  Exhibition.  These  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Sens,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Gheshunt; 
Messrs.  J.  Garter  &  Go. ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Gross; 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Goddard:  and  attractive  groups  of  Orchids  from 
Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Avenue  Bead. 

Amongst  these  collections  were  many  beautifttl  and  raM 
plants,  and  particularly  attraotive  were  the  Boses  in  pots,  and 
also  fine  boxes  of  out  blooms  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Ghea- 
hunt,  and  near  them  boxes  of  out  blooms  of  Gamellias  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Gross,  and  Messrs.  Outbush 
and  Son. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  affixing  the  kwards  we  were  unable  to 
wait  for  the  official  list  of  medals  and  certificates,  of  which  many 
of  the  groups,  and  some  individual  plants,  were  worthy. 


SINGLE  FBIMROSES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Primroses  which  were  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  15th  inst.  it  is  stated  that  '•  Lady  AdeUne 
Taylour  is  the  same  plant  that  has  usually  been  grown  as 
Primula  altaica."  If,  however,  anyone  will  compare  them,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference,  and  that 
Lady  Adeline  Taylour  is  a  distinot  variety.  Mr.  Niven  of  the 
Hull  Botanio  Ghtfdens  has  recently  pronounced  this  so-called 
Primula  altaiea  to  be  Primula  aoanlis  grandiflora ;  but  Mr*  JL 
W.  Badger  of  Birmingham,  a  well-known  amateur  horticultxuiflt, 
has  just  sent  me  an  extraet  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  held  Februaiy  20th, 
1849,  whidi  shows  that  a  Primrose  exhibited  on  that  oeoasioB 
by  Mr.  Darbishire,  and  awarded  a  Enightian  medal,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  same  that  we  have  been  growing  as  P.  altaiea, 
and  on  that  occasion  it  was  declared  to  be  identical  with  the 
P.  altaiea  of  the  Bussian  botanists. 

It  is  further  stated  that  some  hardy  Primroses  were  shown 
before  the  Floral  Gommittee  by  Mr.  Dean,  but  were  "not  sufll- 
ciently  distinct  to  merit  notice,**  and  that  **  names  of  Primrosei 
are  bdng  somewhat  unneeessaiily  extended."  The  plants  in 
question  were  seedlings,  only  two  of  which  were  named,  and 
one  of  them  was  so  far  distinct  that  the  flowers  were  more 
perfect  in  shape  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety.  I 
think  improvements  in  that  direction  therefore  merit  a  fairer 
recognition,  and  deserve  praise  equal  with  the  improvements 
sought  to  be  made  in  any  other  florist  flower. 

As  far  as  high-coloured  Primroses  are  concerned,  it  is  un* 
fortunate  that  the  dull  leaden  light  of  the  GonnoU  ehamber  on 
such  a  day  as  Wednesday  Isat  should  tend  to  disparage  the 
beautiful  hues  now  found  in  the  Primrose,  but  these  when 
seen  in  a  spring  sunlight  are  rich  and  glowfaig.  We  have  not 
more  than  a  dozen  named  single  Primroses  in  eultivation.  I 
think  if  sorts  can  be  produced  wiA  flowers  as  large  and  rounded 
as  a  florin,  colours  rieh  and  varied,  having  perfect  thrum  eyea, 
and  in  every  sense  true  florists'  flowers,  they  are  as  well  worthy 
naming  as  are  those  of  any  other  dass  or  speties. — ALMUsnm 
DxiN. 

[That  Lady  Adeline  Taylour  has  bsen  '«'  usually  grown  aa 
P.  altaiea"  was  testified  by  an  unprejudioed  cultivator,  wha 
for  many  years  has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  formhig  a 
correct  judgment.  That  the  seedlings  were  «  not  sufficiently 
distmct  to  merit  notice"  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Floral 
Gommittee,  for  th^  did  not  notice  them.  As  to  the  *'  undue 
extension  of  names,"  the  remark  applied  generally,  and  to  aU 
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Ihe  ^ypM  of  hMxdj  PrimroMf,  md  there  were  plents  (named) 
in  the  Exhibition  yery  far  from  poeeesaing  high  qualities.] 


FIG,  DB.  HOGG'S  BLACK. 

Aa  a  knowledge  of  the  wholeeome  properties  of  the  Fig 
beoomea  better  &own  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  inoreaaed 
demand  eyery  aeaaon  for  any  yariety  posieudng  suffioient 
merita  to  diatinguiah  or  recommend  it  aa  aupetior  hi  aome 
reipeota  to  otlieri.  One  of  the  ohief  merita  of  the  new  yariety 
known  aa  Dr.  Hogg's  Blaek  is  its  being  early  and  good  for 
forcing.  We  find  it  a  fortnight  earlier  than  any  other  yariety 
we  haye ;  it  is  also  an  abundant  bearer  with  frequently  as  many 
aa  a  diah  ripe  at  once  on  a  pot  plant.  In  this  respect  it  is  yery 
different  to  some  of  the  large  yarietiea,  as  Castle  Kennedy, 
Brunawiok,  or  Wliite  Qenoa,  where,  unless  the  tree  is  of  large 
dimensions,  there  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  fruits  ripe 
at  one  time.  Its  habit  is  alf o  aturdy  and  good  for  pot  culture. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Hogg's  deseription  in  the  "Fmit 
Ifanual:"— 

*'  Fruit  medium  siae,  oblong  oboyate.  Neck  short  or  want- 
ing. Skin  dightly  hairy,  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour,  coyered 
with  a  thick  bloom  and  yarious  little  white  specks  on  the 
surface,  which  is  slightly  furrowed  in  longitudinal  lines,  and 
the  skin  oraoka  lengthwise  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  Stalk 
yery  abort  and  thick.  Eye  small  and  dosed.  Flesh  dull  red, 
wilh  a  thick  syrupy  juice,  yery  richly  flayoured.*' 

Mr.  Barron,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  (harden,  after  endorsing  the  aboye  adda— "Flesh 
reddish  amber  quite  to  the  centre,  rich,  jui^y,  and  excellent.  A 
yery  handsome  Fig,  and  a  great  and  free  bearer.  The  olant 
is  of  somewhat  stubby  growth,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
pot  culture." 

The  history  of  this  Fig  is,  aa  I  understand :  Dr.  Hogg,  who 
has  a  keen  eye  for  anything  good  in  the  fruit  line,  saw  it  in  a 
yineyard  at  Toulouse,  and  sent  it  In  1864  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  Preyioua  to  that  the  only 
plant  in  this  country  that  I  knew  of  was  at  Cliyeden. — J.  F., 
Cliveden,  

NOTBS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Tna  difficulties  with  which  zMPOBnaa  or  PLimn  haye  to 
contend,  and  the  expense  which  is  incurred  in  proyiding 
healthy  stocks  of  rare  plants,  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
a  consignment  of  plants  from  Columbia  to  Mr.  Bull  of  Chelsea. 
We  are  informed  tiiat  out  of  11,000  planta  which  were  packed 
only  8000  arriyed  in  a  liye  atate,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
high  prices  which  are  maintained  by  rare  planta  from  distant 
eonntriea. 

A  ym  successful  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 

Wimbledon  Gardenera'  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
on  the  eyening  of  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Ollerhead  waa  elected 
chairman.  Mr.  Boser  was  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on 
VBUiT  OTTLTUBB.  lir.  Boscr,  who  is  a  gardener  of  long  expe- 
rience, also  possesses  a  store  of  humour,  and  he  instructed  and 
also  amused  his  hearers.  The  purport  of  his  paper  was  that 
a  judicious  pruning  both  of  the  roots  and  branchea  of  fruit 
trees  is  the  only  means  of  producing  handsome  and  profitable 
trees,  and  he  submitted  excellent  specimens  of  branches  whidi 
had  been  produced  by  the  system  which  he  described. 

A  ooBBasrosnmrc  (Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes)  writes  that  **  in 

Whitehall  Place— -the  chief  communicatiDg  street  between 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Thames  Embankment  before  the  new 
atreet  was  opened— is  to  be  seen  a  sight  which  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  any  loyer  of  nature ;  for  in  that  short  street  may 
be  aeen  a  Dayid  which  has  brayed  and  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  modem  Goliath  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  masonry.  Not 
long  since  the  street  was  widened,  and  part  of  the  gardens  on 
one  side  was  enclosed.  In  doing  so  ▲  tbu  would  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  payed  pathway.  Strange  to  say,  considering 
bricklayers'  and  stonemasons'  usual  appreciation  of  trees,  that 
tree  still  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  the  fiagstones  being 
neatiy  out  to  fit  the  trunk." 

Tna  first  Exhibition  of  the  BuBTOX-upoH-Tanrr  Hon- 

TicuLYXTBAXi  SoGixTT  is  announccd  to  bo  held  on  June  28ih. 
It  is  open  to  all  England,  and  prizes  of  £20,  £10,  and  £5  are 
offered  for  twelye  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants.  As  a  special 
attraction  of  the  Show,  and  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
success  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  permits  the  plants  of 
Bangemore  to  be  arranged  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  Exhibi- 


tion—not as  competing  for  the  prlzesi  but  as  a  generous  grant 
to  the  Society  and  the  public.  The  Bangemore  collection 
usually  occupies  one  large  marquee,  and  is  an  attraotiyo 
feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

Wbitino  from  Lincolnahire,  a  correspondent  states  that 

*<  a  cold,  wet,  dreary  winter  has  been  followed  by  a  most  inele- 
ment  spring.  Frost  and  snow  has  lately  predominated,  and 
from  the  9th  to  24th  inst.  the  thermometer  has  registered  8"  to 
Q""  of  frost.  Apricot  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  when  not 
protected  are  greatly  injured." 

— '—  Wi  are  informed  that  Mr.  Coombib  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Don  as  Supbbhitbmdbht  or  thi  Bonxi 
BoTANio  SooixTT's  GiBDiH  at  Bcgcnt's  Park.  Mr.  Coomber 
has  been  gardener  at  Knole  Park,  Seyenoaks,  for  lUne  years, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  ability  and  courtesy  a  testimonial 
is  to  be  presented  to  him  by  his  friends  in  that  district. 

Wi  haye  receiyed  frpm  Messrs.  Boberts,  Bros.,  Brinfleld, 

near  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  twenty-four  trusses  of  Vxsnyins 
Gbbabium  from  a  consignment  of  flowers  which  were  being 
sent  to  Coyent  Garden.  These  trusses  are  exceedingly  fine, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  eyen  brighter  than  when  grown 
in  the  garden  during  the  summer,  and  demonstrate  that 
Vesurius  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  of  scarlet  Geraniums  for 
winter-blooming  and  for  forcing  purposes. 

A  TxuBOBJLM  of  rcccnt  date  states  that  the  Ynn  couhtbt 

in  the  east  of  France  is  seriously  threatened  by  a  continuance 
of  the  heayy  rains,  which  may  spoil  all  the  crops.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  great  apprehenrion.  Alsace  is 
suffering  from  all  the  seyerities  of  winter.  The  snow  remains 
in  the  streets,  and  all  the  water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is 
coyeied  with  thick  ice. 


PBACH  FOBCING— THINNING  AND 
DISBUDDING. 

Most  important  in  the  culture  of  stone  fruit  is  the  practice 
of  attending  to  the  growth  which  is  to  form  the  main  and 
fruit-bearing  branches  for  future  years.  The  weU-being  of 
these  should  eyer  take  precedence  of  the  present  year's  crop, 
for  without  well-ripened  wood  it  is  useless  to  expect  fruit--* 
fruit  buds  there  msy  be  in  abundance,  and  flowers  which  to 
the  ordinary  obseryer  may  appear  like  otbex  flowers,  but  soma 
of  their  parts  will  be  deficient  and  they  will  proye  abortive. 
In  the  forcing  house  this  needs  more  attention  than  it  dosi 
out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  house,  for  the  growth  is  made  at  m 
time  when  there  is  a  deficient  of  light,  and  owing  to  our 
being  anxious  to  use  eyery  inch  of  room  we  are  too  apt  to  haye 
the  branches  crowded. 

Disbudding,  I  consider,  requires  more  thoughtfulness  and 
judgment  than  all  the  other  operations  connected  with  stone* 
fruit  culture.  It  should  neyer  be  trusted  to  a  noyice  unless 
the  trees  are  his  own  property.  It  is  more  difficult  to  teach 
than  is  winter  pruning,  though  that  is  not  easy  with  fan- 
trained  Peach  trees.  Eyen  ttiose  who  are  not  noyices  are 
often  far  too  careless  about  disbudding.  They  do  not  take  tba 
time  necessary  to  look  to  each  branch  separately.  I  would  not 
haye  a  ahoot  remoyed  without  flrst  looking  at  it  twice. 

The  petals  should  always  be  allowed  to  fall  before  there  is  a 
wood  bud  remoyed,  and  before  any  branch  is  operated  on  it 
should  be  decided  which  ahoot  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  to  form 
the  fruit-bearing  branch  for  the  following  year.  Generally 
this  should  be  from  the  lowest  bud  conyeniently  situated  on 
the  bearing  branch,  and  the  growth  from  this  bud  should  haye 
eyen  greater  care  tiian  the  6uit,  but  happily  we  can  care  for 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  first  shoots  to  be  removed  are 
those  growing  under  the  branches,  and  thia  whether  they  haye 
fruit  on  them  or  not ;  for  fruit  rituated  there  would  not  have 
suffioient  light  to  bring  it  to  periection.  These  under  ahoots 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  at  the  flrst  operation* 
In  about  two  days'  time  the  trees  may  be  gone  over  again, 
takmg  two  or  tiiree  more  shoots  off  each  average  branch, 
alwi^s  keephag  an  eye  on  that  which  is  to  be  left  for  the 
coming  year. 

There  should  never  be  much  folisge  removed  at  one  time, 
but  the  trees  should  be  looked  over  several  times  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  always  manipulated  with  the  same 
finger  and  thumb.  It  is  not  well  to  atrip  a  bearing  branch  for 
aeveral  inches  in  length,  but  to  leave  shoots  at  intervals  whets 
there  is  room,  and  keep  them  stopped  to  three  or  four  leaves ; 
this  will  encourage  the  circulation  of  sap  towards  the  fruit. 
The  shoot  which  grows  closest  to  the  fruit,  springing  generally 
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from  ihe  same  triple  bud,  ktliMi  the  growth  of  the  imit  oon- 
iiderably»  md  is  I  think  gttnexally  stopped  too  ahort  I  let  it 
grow  6  or  7  inobea  before  stoppisg,  end  then  strip  off  three  or 
four  of  its  lower  leaves  so  as  to  admit  light  to  the  fndt,  leav- 
ing six  or  more  leaves  above  to  keep  np  the  eiienlation.  The 
lower  leavee  of  this  shoot  generally  shade  the  fmit,  and  if  tlie 
ihoot  is  stopped  short  one  is  afraid  to  poll  off  a  leai,  for  there 
are  none  to  spare.  I  am  oonvinoed  that  Peaohes  are  all  the 
better  if  they  have  direet  light  during  aU  their  growth ;  it  is 
not  enough  to  expose  them  to  the  light  when  they  are  half 
grown  or  more,  the  eoloTiring  matter  is  formed,  to  a  great 
extent,  earlier  than  this. 

When  the  trees  have  made  vigorons  growth  with  their 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  eolonr  and  a  large  size,  bat  not  earlier, 
the  knife  may  be  used  freely  to  eat  out  branohes  whioh  have 
failed  to  frait  or  whieh  are  not  wanted,  thereby  giving  more 
room  for  training  the  yoong  growths. 

The  fmlt  should  be  thinned  immediately  it  oommenoes 
iwelliog,  when  it  can  easily  be  seen  wlneh  takes  the  lead,  p«U- 
iniD;  off  nnflmehingly  all  the  baokward  Imiti,  for  those  whieh 
are  forwardest  now  will  be  the  first  to  oommenoe  stoning,  and 
th«  trees*  seed-prodneing  power  may  be  exhausted  before  the 
later  fndts  oommenoe  to  harden.  During  the  stoninff  prooesa 
there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  outward  appear- 
aaoe  of  the  fruits  to  show  whioh  are  the  forwardest,  fdr  in  a 
woek  after  stoning  has  eommenoed  the  baokward  fruits  wifl 
be  as  large  as  the  forwardest,  and  no  differenoe  will  be  obser?ed 
till  (he  backward  fruits  oommenoe  to  shrivel  or  drop,  and  the 
Icrwardest  oommenoe  their  second  sweUing. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  forcing  houses  this 
eeaeoQ  has  been  to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist.  The 
wind  at  times  was  blowing  a  hurricane  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly.  If  no  air  was  given  the  temperature  would  rise  very 
high,  and  if  air  was  admitted  the  atmosphere  would  speedily 
beeome  parched.  Of  the  two  the  high  temperature  does  the 
least  harm  generally.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  little  solar  heat. 
My  houses  were  kept  as  close  as  possible  for  days  during  rough 
bright  weaiher,  and  damped  frequently  with  warm  water ;  even 
hot  water  was  at  times  used  for  paths  and  walls.— W.  Tatlob. 

BOSB  INSECTS. 

I  THOUGHT  I  could  rottso  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  about 
Rosea,  but  will  henceforth  consider  nnrself  as  cool  as  a  Cucum- 
ber in  comparison  to  the  Bev.  J.  B.  li.  Camm.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  find  my  pet  Hanetti  stock  taking  so  good  a  lead. 

My  object  in  writing  is,  however,  to  put  Mr.  Camm  right  on 
one  point.  He  savs,  "  The  Bose  grub  hides  itself  hi  the  stock 
just  where  the  knife  mark  is,  and  comes  out  with  the  spring 
to  leave  a  nasty  little  greasy  grub  in  the  young  leaf,"  Ao, 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  grub  he  evidently  alludes  to  is  the  grub 
of  the  Bose  Saw-fly,  and  is  no  relation  even  of  the  little 
wzetehes, "  the  worm  i'  the  bud  "  that  eat  out  the  young  buds, 
which  are  the  larvas  of  several  speoies  of  Lepidopterous  insects, 
and  belong  to  the  Tortrioes,  and  are  in  the  imago  or  perfect 
state  very  pretty  little  moths,  whioh  may  be  known  by  theur 
blaekish-brown  and  white  colour.— W.  Fabbsn. 

[There  are  two  Tortrioes  whieh  are  enemies  of  the  Bose, 
and  are  described  by  Mr.  Westwood  as  follows  :— 

••  Abovbotoza  Bbbomakioana.— This  pretty  little  moth  mea- 
sursfl  about  half  an  inch  in  expanse,  the  fore  wings  and  front 
of  the  body  being  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  clouded  with  orange, 
with  four  purpush  brown  bars,  the  two  middle  ones  running 
obtiquely  across  the  wing,  and  all  being  ornamented  with 
silvery  scales,  a  patch  of  which  exists  also  in  the  yellow  ground 
near  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  fringe  is  pale  yellow,  the 
hind  wings  are  bladdsh  brown. 

'*  Tiie  caterpillar  is  produced  from  eggs  deposited  in  the 
previous  summer  by  the  parent  moths,  and  commences  its 
attaoks  on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear  by  attaching  two 
or  more  together  back  to  back  with  fine  silken  threads  before 
they  are  expanded,  giving  the  packet  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  fan  folded  np.  Here  it  is  provided  with  an  ample  supply 
of  food,  and  the  oater  leavee  in  their  effort  to  grow  are  forced 
out  of  their  natural  position  and  become  distorted  and  un- 
sightly, the  holes  bitten  by  the  insect  increasing  in  sise  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  of  the  leaf.  In  like  manner  they  delight 
to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  a  bud  whilst 
very  young,  whieh  serves  them  for  a  defence,  beneath  which 
th^  devour  part  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaf. 

"  The  caterpillar  is  of  fleshy  substanee,  and  a  dark  fleah 
colour  with  a  blaek  ahlnhig  head,  and  two  black  patches  on 


the  first  segment  of  the  body.  The  seeoiid  and  thfrd  segments 
are  spotted  with  brown.  It  has  six  short  black-jointed  le^i 
attached  in  pairs  to  the  first  three  segments  after  the  headi 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sf gments  are  simple,  but  the  sixth  and 
three  following  segments,  as  well  as  the  last  segment  of  the 
body,  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  short,  fleshy,  false  legs  (or 
pro-lege)  of  a  dark  flesh  colour.  When  disturbed  this  cater- 
pillar drops  itself  down  from  its  retreat,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  to  spin  a  thin  web  from  its  mouth,  by  which  it  is 
able,  after  the  danger  is  passed,  to  remount  to  its  former 
abode.  When  full  grown  it  fastens  the  leaves  together  with 
silk  threads,  lining  the  inner  space  with  silk,  within  which  it 
throws  off  its  catezpillar  skin  and  assumes  the  chrysalis  state, 
generally  about  the  end  of  June.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  shining 
reddieh-brown  colour,  with  transverse  rows  of  short  spines  or 
hooks  directed  backwards. 

'<  The  only  methods  for  the  extirpation  of  these  insects  is 
by  Bharply  pinohing  those  Bose  buds  or  leaves  whioh  are  evi- 
dently attacked  by  the  larvae  in  early  sprhag.  This  will  not 
only  destroy  the  insect,  but  will  enable  the  plant  to  throw  out 
freeh  leaves.  If  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity  the  perfect 
moths  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  nolake  their  ap- 
peoraaee,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit  their  eggs,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  gauze  hand-net  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
may  be  effiployed,  the  moths  coming  abroad  on  the  wing 
almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set. 

**  SniiONOTA  AQUANA.- This  species  of  Bell  Moth  measures 
rather  more  than  ttaiee-quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  expansion 
of  its  fore  wings,  whioh  are  ashy  white,  with  leaden  or  slaty- 
coloured  clouds,  and  with  a  broad  somewhat  triangular  brown 
patch  at  the  base,  angulated  at  its  sxtremity,  and  with  a  small 
tooth-like  pitchy  or  blaek  spot  towards  the  posterior  or  anal 
extremity  of  the  wing;  the  apical  margin,  especially  towards 
the  tip  of  the  wings,  is  pitchy  red  or  brownish,  mixed  with 
leaden  scales,  and  the  fore  margin  is  marked  with  numerous 
rhort,  oblique,  pitchy,  alternate  lines  and  small  triangular 
spots.  The  moth  appears  in  June  in  gardens  and  woods,  its 
caterpillar  fastens  together  the  leavee  of  the  Bose,  and  forms  a 
silken  web  between  them,  in  n^ch  it  beeomes  a  chrysalis.'*] 


DESTBOYING  BED  SFIDEB. 
An  experienced  gardener  ststes  that  "  the  mode  of  killing 
red  spider  with  sulphur  on  the  shovel,  as  described  at  page  218, 
is  a  sure  cure.  While  I  was  at  Chatsworth  we  used  to  place 
firebricks  on  a  hot  plate  till  they  were  very  hot,  then  take 
them  to  the  vineries,  before  they  were  taken  in  trying  them 
with  a  pinch  of  sulphur  dropped  on  each.  If  the  sulphur 
only  melted  like  treacle  they  were  safe,  but  if  a  small  blue 
flame  was  emitted  they  had  to  cool  further  before  admitting 
them  into  the  house.  The  plan  is  certain  death  to  the  spider, 
but  it  has  to  be  very  carefully  applied.'* 

Mb.  Douglas  on  page  240  states  that  Cucumbers  "will 
not  endure  sulphur  fumes  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  red 
spider  ;**  but  "  G.  W.  T.**  has  stated  that  he  has  destroyed 
the  pest  with  sulphur  fumes.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
many  times  assisted  "  G.  W.  T."  in  destroying  red  spider,  and 
that  we  have  most  completely  destroyed  it  by  the  mode  de- 
scribed, and  without  injuring  the  foliage  of  either  Yinee, 
Cucumbers,  or  Melons.  But  the  operation  must  be  very  care- 
fully performed,  and  the  editorial  note  was  opportune,  lest  an 
useful  praotioe  might  be  abused.  I  never  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  plan,  but  I  would  not  permit  the  sulphur  fumes  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  any  otiier  hands  than  my  own.— A  Noblxmaii*s 
Gabdbnzb.  

LOCAL  NAMES  OF  APPLES. 

Tbb  Apple  named  by  "  W.  W.,  StainUm-in-Cleveland,''  as 
Bobin  Knaggs  is  also  known  in  that  locality  as  Enaggs's  Pippin, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  and  far  more.  It 
is  a  capital  kind  for  bringing  down  the  scale  in  the  market.  It 
is  known  in  another  locality  in  the  county  of  Durham  as  Kanny 
Jackson.  Some  years  ago  I  sent  speeimenB  of  Bobin  Knaggs 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stainton-in-Cleveland  to  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  he  informed  me  through  the  Journal  that  th^  were 
Striped  Beefing,  and  he  says  a  tfood  deal  for  it  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual,*'  on  page  Ul. 

As  Copmanthorpe  Crab  is  mentioned  I  may  state  that  I 
know  a  locality  where  it  is  known  as  Bobin  Buck,  and  is  held 
in  high  estfanallon.    When  a  boy  I  remember  on  the  28rd  of 
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KoT«mber,  and  dnriog  *  my  hard  froit,  gathoiog  a  fine  crop 
of  thlB  kind  of  Apple  from  leafleae  trees.  It  was  more  like 
handling  stones  than  Apples,  the  fruit  rattling  like  pots  when 
tonehing  one  another.  Liko  the  foregoing,  this  is  one  of  the 
hest  keeping  Apples  we  have.  It  is  desoribed  in  the  "  Fruit 
Mannal/'  new  edition,  page  41,  as  Datoh  Mignonne,  where  the 
anthor  has  maoh  to  say  in  its  fayour. — M.  H.,  CamphiU, 
Bedale. 


EUPHORIA  LITOHI. 

The  Leeohee,  Nepheliom  Litchi,  Dimoearpos  Litohi,  Seytalia 
Litchi  of  Bozbnigh,  called  also  Euphoria  Litchi  by  Jassieu. 
It  is  a  highly  esteemed  fmit,  originally  brought  from  Obioa, 
but  long  since  fully  natu- 
ralised in  India,  where  it 
grows  and  ripens  to  great 
perfection,  bearing  the  next 
place  to  the  Mango  in  gene- 
ral estimation.  The  outside 
has  a  stiff,  rough,  reddish 
skin,  and  the  pulp  is  rich, 
sweetf  and  firm. 

Propagation  is  best  per- 
formed lo^  layers,  the  plant 
readily  throwing  out  root- 
fibres. 

Soil,  c^c— A  rich  mould, 
not  too  dry,  is  the  beet 
suited  to  the  Leechee, 

Culture. — After  the  young 
plant  is  put  into  the  fruit 
garden  it  must  be  earefully 
watched  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  stem  and  re- 
moving  the  lower  shoots 
and  suckers,  as  this  tree 
when  young  grows  TCiy 
rapidly,  being  also  much 
disposed  to  become  crooked, 
straggling,  and  ill-shaped. 
In  the  sixth  year  it  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  a  moderate, 
hut  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  fruit,  but  tiU  it  attain 
that  age  the  blossoms 
should  be  entirely  remoYcd 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
eren  then  at  least  three- 
fourths  should  be  taken  off 
and  not  permitted  to  set. 
When  bearing  the  roots 
should  be  occasionally 
moderately  watered,  the 
fruit  ripening  in  March  and 
April. 

In  1816  John  Enight, 
Esq.,  of  Lee  Oastle,  near  Kidderminster,  sent  to  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  of  the  Dhnocarpus 
Longan,  ripened  by  him  this  summer  in  a  stoYe  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  tropical  fruits.  That  was  beliered  to 
be  the  only  instance  of  the  fruit  having  been  brought  to 
maturiW  in  Europe,  and  persons  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  it  in  its  native  places  of  growth  pronounced  these  speci- 
mens quite  as  good  as  those  grown  within  or  near  the  tropics. 
The  Leechee  fruits  ire  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe,  excepting 
in  one  variety,  in  which  the  coat  remains  green.  Thehr  pulp 
is  surrounded  with  a  tough,  thin,  leathery  coat;  it  is  a  colour- 
less semi-transparent  substance,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
dark  brown  seed  of  different  sizes  in  the  different  varieties. 
The  flavour  of  the  nulp  is  slightly  sweet,  subacid,  and 
particularly  pleasant  to  the  taste  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
fruit  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by  fire  heat  is  frequently 
brought  to  England  by  the  ships  from  Ohina.  In  this  state 
the  pulp  is  shrivelled  and  reduced  within  the  coat  or  shell  to 
half  its  usual  sise,  and  has  a  rich  and  eweet  taste  if  it  has 
been  well  preserved.— (fifp^ed.) 


pnrea  and  P.  pulcherrima  (Backhouse).  They  foUow  imme- 
diately  after  P.  denticulata,  and  both  have  still  finer  heads 
and  larger  richer-coloured  flowers. 

P.  visoosa  is  now  in  beauty  here  in  a  brick  frame,  also 
P.  marginata  with  its  lovely  large  flowers  and  pretty  leaves. 
P.  helvetica  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and  wiU  be  foUowed  by 
P.  dUata  wilh  its  rich  very  deep  colour.— Gkorob  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherhank, 


Fig.  75.— BUPHOBIA  LITOHI. 


PBIMULAS. 
I  WOULD  recommend  your  ooRespondent "  O.  A."  (page  280), 
who  growB  Primula  dentlenlata,  to  add  to  his  odlection  P.  pur- 


BRIAR  STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 
I  SEI  Mr.  Oamm  decides  distinctly  against  the  Briar.    Some 
fifteen  years*  experience  on  a  light  and  greedy  loam  does  not 
incline  me  to  fall  in  with  his  opinion.    Certainly  his  record  of 

Briar  ingratitude  is  some- 
thing stupendous.  On  a 
very  much  smaller  scale  I 
have  had  similar  dis- 
appointments, and  especi- 
aUy  of  Ute,  with  the  seed- 
ling  Briar.  An  enormous 
per-centage  of  inserted  buds 
have  died,  apparently 
smothered  by  the  too-abun- 
dant sap.  Still  I  should 
not  say  it  was  either  the 
Briar's  or  the  seedling 
Briar's  fault.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  respecting  the 
man  who  is  hii  own  law- 
yer, which  I  atxoDgly  sus- 
pect applies  to  the  man 
who  trusts  to  his  own  bud- 
ding for  exhibition  blooms 
from  off  Briars.  A  long 
eqierience  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  vie  with  the  nuraeiymen, 
and  infinitely  better  to  bay 
established  pUnts  of  them, 
except  for  pleasure  and 
possible  advantage  in  some 
few  instances. 

Had  lir.  Camm  ordered 
that  ten  thousand  from  any 
one  of  our  great  growers,  I 
wiU  answer  for  it  he  could 
have  had  very  few  success- 
ful rivals  last  year;  and, 
as  for  it  being  cheaper,  at 
the  price  Roses  are  now  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  I 
should  say,  If  you  intend 
winning,  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to 
bud.  Every  pheasant,  in 
many  a  cover,  costs  its 
owner  by  the  time  it  is  killed  very  probably  four  times  what 
he  could  have  bought  it  for  at  the  poulterer's ;  and  most  home- 
budded  Briars  from  which  an  exhibition  bloom  is  out  costs 
their  owner,  I  indine  to  think,  very  much  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  old  controversy.  I  venture  as  an 
amateur  to  give  my  opinion  that  finer  and  deeper-coloured  Roses 
may  be,  and  often  are,  cut  from  off  the  Briar  than  it  is  posnUe 
in  very  many  instances  to  cut  from  off  the  ManettL— A.  C. 


Mr.  Camm  says  of  standard  Briars  that  <<  th^  do  not  live 
half  or  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  dwarfs  do."  But  I  can  testify 
that,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  dwarf 
Manetii  stock,  the  standard  Briar  will,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, live  and  flourish  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  are  many  such  standards  at  Biver  Hill  near  Sevenoaks, 
trained  in  hemispherical  form  over  hoops,  and  annually  pre- 
senting masses  of  bloom  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  every 


appearance  of  retaining  their  vitality  for  many  ye«rs  to  come. 
The  soil  is  stiff  approaching  the  weald  clay.-nA.  R. 


DEEPDENE, 

THE  SEAT  OF  MBS.  HOPE. 

Trb  Beepdene  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Deop  deit^ 
a  deep  vale,  which  especially  applies  to  the  natural  con- 
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iSgaration  of  the  Aneimii  part  of  thig  pl«M.  We  find  Deep- 
dene  fint  notieed  m  a  residenee  by  BTelyn  in  his  Diary  in 
1565,  in  whioh  he  aayi,  "J  went  to  lee  Ifr.  Cha.  Howard's 
amphitheatre  garden  cr  golUaire  reoese,  being  fifteen  acres 
inTironed  by  a  hill.  He  tfiowed  as  dirers  rare  plants,  caTes, 
and  a  elaboratory."  At  that  time  Mr.  Howard  had  been  its 
owner  about  three  years,  and  had  planted  a  vineyard  and 
otherwise  beaatifled  the  estate.  Aubrey  also  speaks  of  this 
place,  whioh  he  visited  between  the  years  1678  and  1692,  in 
the  following  enthosiastio  terms:— ''H«re  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard  hath  yery  ingeniously  contriyed  a  long  Hope  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  delightfnl  solitude  for  honse,  gardens, 
orehards,  &o.,  that  I  haye  oyer  seen  in  Bngland.  He  hath 
cast  this  Hope  into  the  form  of  a  theatre,  on  the  sides  whereoff 
he  hath  made  seyeral  narrow  walks,  which  are  bordered  with 
Tliyme  and  some  Cherry  trees,  and  Myrtles.     In  short  it  is 


an  epitome  of  Paradise,  and  the  (Hrden  of  Eden  seems  well 
imitated  here." 

It  was  in  this  delightful  retreat  that  Mr.  Howard  liyed 
many  years,  chiefly  employing  himself  in  experimental  re- 
searches in  natural  philosophy ;  but  chemistry  was  his  fayour- 
ite  study,  and  for  the  more  commodious  prosecution  of  which 
he  erected  laboratories  in  subterranean  grottoes  formed  for 
that  purpose.  Amongst  other  works  which  he  carried  on  here 
one  was  a  passage  through  the  hill,  which  was  intended  to 
let  in  the  prospect  of  the  Yale  of  Sussex  from  the  south, 
but  the  earth  haying  fallen-in  the  design  was  not  carried  out. 
The  passage  la  now  used  for  a  Potato  store  ;  aud  a  second  one, 
50  yards  long,  is  now  used  as  an  Apple  room,  and  the  Potatoes 
and  fruit  keep  remarkably  well  in  these  capacious  oayes. 

lir.  Howard  died  in  1718,  and  the  foUowing  tribute  to  his 
character  was  written  by  the  late  Lady  Burrell  in  1792.    It  is 


Fig.  76.— DuPDBilB. 


reoorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  original  garden  affixed  near  the 
entrance  to  the  grottoes  that  formed  part  of  his  laboratory. 

**  If  worth,  if  leunlng,  should  irlth  fame  be  orowned, 

If  to  saperior  talents  praise  be  dae, 

Let  Howard's  virtnee  eooseente  the  ground 

Where  onoe  the  faiieet  flowers  of  science  grew. 
"  Within  this  calm  retrsat  the  Ulnstrions  sage 

Was  wont  his  grateful  orisons  to  paj ; 

Here  he  perased  the  Isgendaxy  page. 

Here  gave  to  chemistry  the  fleeting  daj. 
"  Cold  to  ambition,  far  from  courts  lemoved, 

Though  qualified  to  flU  the  statesman's  part, 

He  studied  Nature  in  the  paths  he  lored, 

Peace  In  his  thoughts  and  virtue  in  his  heart. 
"  Soft  may  the  breeze  slah  through  the  Ivy  boughs 

That  shade  this  humble  record  of  his  worth, 

Here  may  the  robin  undisturbed  repose. 

And  fragrant  flowers  adorn  the  hallowed  earth." 

A  deaoendant  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  son,  the  eleyenthDuke,  sold  The  Deep- 
dene  in  1791  to  Sir  William  BurreU,  from  whose  son  it  was 
purchaied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  about  1800. 

Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  purchaser  of  The  Deepdene,  was  of 
the  family  of  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam,  a  great  banking  firm. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  also  a  cultiyator  of 
the  0»me  in  his  own  person.  He  was  a  distinguished  writer, 
and  was  the  author  of  <*  Anaatatius  "  and  seyeral  other  works 
OB  ooetnmes  and  arehiteetnre.    He  was  a  great  collector  of 


works  of  art,  both  andent  and  modem,  as  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  sculpture,  paintings,  furniture,  etrusoan  yases,  &c., 
in  the  mansion  at  Deepdene  amply  testify. 

Mr.  Hope  died  in  1831,  when  Henry  Thomas  Hope'^his  eldest 
son  succeeded  to  the  estates,  which  he  held  till  his^  death  in 
1868.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  and  his  first  noyel  **  Coningsby  '*  was 
written  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  dedication.  Mrs.  Hope 
has  held  The  Deepdene  since  Mr.  Hope's  death,  and  by  her 
great  taste  and  with  the  assistance  of  able  gardeners  has 
added  considerably  to  its  beauty  and  atiractiyeness. 

Of  Deepdene  it  has  been  said  that  no  place  in  England 
would  be  so  appropriate  for  performing  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Celts,  its  amphitheatraf  form,  its  dells,  mounds,  and 
bowery  solitudes  imparting  to  the  demesne  a  romantic  aspect. 

The  mansion,  which  is  a  large  and  imposing  structure  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  is  erected  on  the  northern  dediyity 
of  a  ricUy  wooded  hOl  oyerlooking  a  picturesque  yalley  and 
commanding  eztensiye  yiews.  The  grounds  are  approached 
from  Dorking  through  a  young  ayenue  of  Limes,  and  the 
undulated  psrk  contains  ornamental  groups  of  Scotch  Firs, 
Beeches,  Oaks,  tfrc,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  Birch  weep- 
ing in  silyery  gracefulness.  Entering  by  the  kitchen  garden 
we  pass  through  an  ayenue  of  pyramid  fruit  trees,  and  arriye 
at  the  pleasure-ground  boundary— a  massiye  hedge  of  Laurels 
and  lyy.    Through  a  fine  natural  arch  of  the  latter  plant  we 
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xeaoh  the  Uwn,  and  ihe  liociiltt  beauty  of  the  pltee  Ib  at  once 
apparent. 

We  flist  pattfle  to  admire  the  bold  mounds,  denielj  olothed 
with  Itj  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hyperionm  oalycinam),  the 
snmmits  planted  with  eyergreens,  and  their  aides  dotted  with 
olnmps  of  Pampas  Grass.  These  extensive  mounds  suggest  the 
inflomparable  yalue  of  the  ground  plants  named  for  eoyeriag 
surfaces  in  sun  or  in  shade.  Emerging  from  between  these 
richly  clothed  mounds  the  extensiye  lawn  is  spread  before  us, 
and  on  this  lawn,  not  formaUy  or  closely  disposed,  are  many 
exceedingly  fine  Conifers  and  other  trees.  Oedars  of  Le- 
banon and  Evergreen  Oaks  are  of  noble  proportions ;  and  not 
less  majestic  is  a  Douglas  Fir,  its  stem  being  quite  4  feet  in 
diameter,  the  tree  being  in  exuberant  health  and  coning 
freely.  Its  top  has  been  broken  oft,  so  that  it  is  not  more 
than  40  feet  high,  but  it  is  67  yards  in  eircumferenoe  where  its 
branches  sweep  the  lawn.  Other  noticeable  Conifers  are  Pinus 
insignis  and  P.  Morinda,  each  40  feet  in  height  and  haying 
trunks  2  feet  6inehes  in  diameter— truly  grand  specimens,  and 
equaUy  large  and  perfect  is  P.  pinsapo.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
is  80  feet  m  height,  and  of  the  same  size  is  Thuja  gigantea — a 
splendid  cone ;  and  in  pleasing  contrast  is  Abies  Olanbrazili- 
ana,  a  dense  close  hedgehog-like  bush  5  feet  high  and  through. 
Nearer  the  mansion  is  aTnUp  Tree,  large  almost  as  the  largest 
of  ancestral  Ekns,  and  is  a  splendid  object  when  in  full  bloom. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  high  and  steep  grassed 
terrace,  the  walk  on  the  summit  leading  to  the  8ou&  side, 
where  a  semicircular  conservatory  adjoins  the  mansion,  at  the 
front  of  which  is  a  small  Italian  flower  garden. 

The  conservatory  is  not  large  but  is  highly  attractive.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars,  up  which  are  trained  Oobea 
scandens  variegata,  which  is  conducted  round  the  circular 
framework  of  the  roof,  and  thence  descending  almost  to  the 
ground  forms  an  elegant  fringe.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
white  marble  vase  flanked  by  a  pair  of  Chinese  vases  of  great 
value,  one  of  these  containing  a  plant  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  the 
other  a  fine  specimen  of  Platyeerium  aleicome.  At  the  base 
of  the  vases  are  plants  of  Maranta  zebrina.  The  two  beds  of 
the  conservatory  are  occupied  by  Camellias  in  pots,  and  are 
fringed  with  forced  shrubs  and  flowers.  Opposite  the  door  is 
a  gidlery  of  Palms,  d».,  which  completes  the  adornments  of 
the  structure.  From  the  tteace  looking  northwards  we  can 
appreciate  the  fuU  beauty  of  the  grand  lawn,  and  on  the 
opposite— the  carriage  frontage— the  effect  is  not  less  impos- 
ing. The  mansion,  which  is  a  magnificent  pile.  Is  partly 
clothed  with  Magnoliss,  and  is  ornamented  with  nuurUe 
columns  and  statuary,  and  in  summer  Orange  trees  are  placed 
on  the  terrace  to  complete  the  ideal  Italian  picture.  It  is 
Italy  on  one  side,  England  on  the  other. 

We  are  now  on  a  capacious  and  perfect  plateau  of  gravel, 
and  rising  from  our  feet  and  receding  in  a  bold  sweep  is  an 
equally  capacious  lawn  leading  to  the  forest  of  Bhododmidrons, 
The  effect  of  this  abrupt  yet  smoothly  rising  lawn  is  one  of 
dignity.  Consummate  boldness  of  design  are  here  apparent. 
There  is  no  sense  of  restriction,  no  cramping  or  crowding, 
but  a  noble  freedom  in  landscape  effect. 

From  this  point  we  traverse  a  winding  walk  which  skirts  the 
wood  out  of  which  the  pleasure  grounds  have  been  fonned.  On 
the  left  is  the  almost  precipitous  lawn,  here  and  there  broken 
by  beds  of  Bhododendrons  and  now  and  then  a  towering 
donifer— a  Cryptomeria  or  Araucaria,  which  crown  tids  bold 
bank  of  verdure.  Cryptomerias  are  40  feet  high,  Pinus  cepha- 
lonioa  is  still  tader,  and  P.  Btrobus  Ib  about  50  feet  from  the 
walk  to  its  summit.  On  the  right  of  this  walk  the  scene  ii 
totally  different,  deep  dells  of  Bhododendrons  spreading  at 
our  feet,  affording  the  visitor  a  "  bird's-eye  view"  of  their  rich 
and  undulating  masses  of  foliage  and  fiowers.  Passing  on  the 
gardenetque  gradually  merges  into  the  wood ;  the  Conifers 
are  less  prominent,  but  they  %re  good.  We  find  Sdadopytis* 
verticillata  with  its  distinct  terminal  whorls  quite  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  excellent  specimens  of  Pinuses  laslocarpa, 
grandis,  dkc,  relieved  by  beds  of  Acer  negundo  and  grafted 
Acacias. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  newly  formed  glade  which  leads  to  the 
crest  of  the  wooded  hill,  and  below  stretches  Chart  Park 
belonging  to  the  estate.  Here  is  to  be  noted  some  noble 
timber— Oriental  Planes  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  perfectly  gigantic.  These  Cedars  alone  are  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see.  Some  are  straight  as  ship's  masts  and  as 
high,  others  are  gaunt  and  spreading,  their  trunks  girthing 
from  20  to  35  feet.  One  venerable  monarch  has  a  clear  stem 
of  7  or  8  feet,  from  which  rise  a  dozen  branches,  each  almost 


a  tree  in  itself.  ThU  tree  seems  matchless  of  itsUnd.  But 
we  must  hasten  on. 

Regaining  the  summit  of  the  hlM  we  enter  a  fine  avenne  of 
Limes,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  temple  ornamented  with 
antique  hieroftlyphical  characters.  The  view  from  this  temple 
is  splendid.  The  bold  beauty  of  Deepdene  here  reaches  its 
cUmtx.  On  one  side  is  the  picturesque  vale  of  Sussex,  and  on 
the  other  the  *'  dene  '*— the  great  natural  dell  which  has  given 
to  the  place  its  name—*'  Deepdene.*'  The  temple  is  at  the 
head  of  this  dell,  and  bom  the  place  on  which  we  are  standing 
a  steep  and  dangerous-looking  flight  of  three  hundred  stone 
steps  leads  to  the  grasqr  chasm  bdow.  The  body  of  the  dell 
is  a  smooth  lawn  fringed  with  irregular  groups  of  evecgiesiis, 
from  which  rise,  like  two  rows  of  sentinels,  tall  thin  pyramids 
of  Spruce  Fir.  In  this  dell  are  the  caves  above  mentioaed, 
numerous  antique  marbles — ^treesures  of  old  Borne — and  other 
strange  relics,  amongst  which  the  archsdologist  might  revel, 
but  which  the  ordinary  gardener  can  scaieely  ai^rsolate. 
He  can,  however,  appreciate  the  Bamboo  (Bambusa  amndi- 
naria),  growing  as  if  in  its  Indian  home,  its  hundred  canes 
rising  to  a  height  of  15  feet.  Here  also  are  fine  examples  of 
the  "  Smoke  Tree  '*  or  Sumach  (Bhus  Cotinus),  and  a  fine 
specimen,  bearing  cones,  of  Abies  Alberta.  Parallel  with  this 
dell,  and  many  feet  above  it,  is  a  fine  contrasting  feature — a 
grove  of  Beeches,  their  clean  trunks  rising  from  a  carpet  of 
dense  green  moss,  a  striking  change  and  pleasing. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  acres  of  Bnododradrons,  which 
compose  the  undergrowth  of  the  wood  and  are  the  staple 
evergreens  of  this  fine  place.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  millions  of  them  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The 
seedlings  come  up  thick  as  grass,  and  are  counted  as  df  little 
more  vslue  than  the  most  conunon  herbage.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  rich  in  vegetable  matter  by  decayed  leaves,  and  rests  on 
a  subsoil  of  greensand— soil  which  no  peat  can  equal  for  grow- 
ing these  finest  of  all  eyergreens  in  sumptuous  luxuriance. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  rosery  embowered  in  the  wood, 
of  the  thriving  young  pinetum,  and  many  other  points  and 
features  of  interest.  These  must  be  passed  over,  as  also  must 
the  kitchen  garden  and  glass  structures  in  one  general  sentence. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  six  acres  in  extent,  is  good  and  well 
cropped,  and  the  houses  are  filled  with  table  and  other  decora- 
tive plants ;  also  Yinee  and  Peaches,  which  produce  good  cropa 
of  fruit.  These  departments  are  qnlte  overshadowed  by  the 
great  natural  beauties  of  Deepdene,  beauties  which  are  being 
ever  increased  by  the  undoubted  high  taste  of  Mrs.  Hope  ana 
the  equaUy  undoubted  abili^  of  her  gardener,  Mr.  Burnett. 

This  is  a  mere  casual  glance— a  condensed  account— of 
these  attraottve  grounds,  which  afford  sesnes  which  haont  the 


memory— the  lawns,  the  trees,  the  monnds.  and  the  striUns 
dells  of  Deepdene.- J.  W. 

DI0S80NIA  ANTABOTICA  IN   TASMANIA. 

As  a  reader  of  your  Journal  in  Tasmania,  I  was  struck  when 
perusing  an  article  in  your  issue  of  June  24tb,  1875,  upon 
"  Tree  Ferns,"  and  could  not  help  noticing  the  great  difference 
between  those  grown  in  England  and  those  growing  wild  in 
Tasmania.  At  the  time  of  reading  the  article  above  referred 
to,  I  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  into  the  bush,  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  tree  Fern  in  its  natural  state. 
After  travelling  about  twelve  miles  through  a  Mimosa  and 
Caisuarina  scrub,  we  came  to  the  river  Piper,  crossing  which 
our  route  lay  through  a  valley  which  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
was  a  beautiful  natural  femei7,  in  which  were  many  of  the 
oonunoner  varieties  of  Ferns,  principally  Adiantum,  Blechnum, 
Gleichenia,  Doodia,  and  Pteris;  scattered  about  in  single 
specimens  and  in  dumps  were  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica  with  very  good  effect,  as  the  dark  background 
of  the  scrub  contrasted  favourably  with  the  dark  brown  trunks 
and  their  green  fronds. 

Upon  leaving  our  track  we  entered  a  steep-sided  guUy,  and 
here  a  grand  sight  awaited  us.  We  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  Dicksonias.  Upon  going  higher  up  the  gully  where 
the  Ferns  had  escaped  the  bush  fires,  the  fronds  were  so  close 
that  we  could  not  see  the  sky  in  any  direction.  We  took  the 
dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  larger  plants  and  found  them 
85  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  lowest  fronds ;  circum- 
ference at  3  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet  4  inches ;  length  of 
the  fronds  12  feet.  Many  of  the  large  trunks  were  covered 
with  a  small  species  of  ^y1nenophyllum  with  very  transpareht 
fronds  giving  them  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Theie  were 
many  old  trunks  lying  upon  the  ground,  wliich  had  been 
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Wken  down  by  the  falling  of  trees,  bat  had  started  to  grow 
again  and  looked  as  healthy  as  any  of  them.  The  whole  golly 
was  a  yaat  fernery  withoat  any  of  the  stiffness  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  ferneries  at  home.  The  Ferns  were  the 
pietnre  of  health,  the  foliage  of  the  Dioksonias  being  maoh 
darker  than  we  eyer  remember  seeing  it  at  home. 

In  two  or  three  instanoes  we  saw  where  the  tranks  had 
been  thrown  across  the  oreeks  so  as  to  form  a  bridge ;  still 
efven  there  they  were  growing  again  with  Tigonr  and  looking 
Tory  pretty  Indeed,  although  the  settlers  do  not  think  so.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  for  them  to  be  destroyed  in  snoh  a  manner 
to  anyone  who  has  seen  them  growing  in  England  and  knows 
how  they  are  yalned  there.  The  fronds  are  largely  used  here 
lor  deeoratlTe  purposes,  and  are  very  efleotiTe  when  inter- 
spersed with  flowers. 

From  the  localities  in  which  the  Dicks  onias  grow  in  Tas- 
mania we  believe  they  would  grow  in  a  cooler  temperature 
than  is  generally  considered  necessary  at  home,  for  in  the 
winter  here  they  are  frequently  exposed  to  frosts. — ^F.  W., 
Launeeston,  Toimania, 

.  [The  Editors  hope  that  you  will  favour  them  with  more 
such  interesting  notes.] 

FEABS  AHD  THEIB  OULTUBE.— No.  8. 

Thb  conditions  under  which  Pears  are  eultiyated  here  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

Soil.— A  thin,  poor,  light,  ferruginous  sandy  loam,  enriched 
with  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure.  Sewage  is  also 
used  occasionally  in  summer. 

OuxATX. — Judging  from  five  years'  experience,  and  from  Mr. 
Prince's  book  on  ttie  climate  of  Uokfield,  which  is  really  a  most 
valuable  and  elaborate  meteorological  record  for  this  district 
from  1843  to  1870,  I  may  safely  venture  to  aisert  that  the 
dimate  is  a  favourable  one.  To  render  the  observation  really 
valuable  I  should  add  that  the  position  of  the  fruit  garden  is 
an  elevated  one,  well  sheltered' by  trees  on  all  sides,  and  sloping 
gently  from  north  to  south.  It  has  a  thorough  and  effident 
system  of  drainage,  which  doubtless  has  a  favourable  effect 
upon  the  temperature,  it  having  a  mean  elevation  of  quite  2*" 
above  that  of  a  vaUey  running  parallel  to  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  about  100  feet  below  it. 

Tbxxs.— The  trees  are  trained  in  the  form  of  pyramids, 
palmette  verriers,  and  diagonal  cordons.  Summer-pruning  is 
practised  in  moderation— not  rigorously,  each  tree  being  treated 
according  to  its  condition  and  apparent  requirements ;  a  very 
vigorous  tree  being  pruned  or  pinched  two  or  three  times,  a 
less  vigorous  one  perhaps  not  more  than  once,  and  a  weakly 
one  not  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  shoots  are  always  pruned  twice 
during  the  season  of  growth,  and  the  third  shoot  is  suffered  to 
grow  unchecked  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  it 
receives  a  twist  near  its  base,  and  is  left  himging  downwards 
without  being  broken  off,  thus  causing  the  bottom  buds  to 
jbecome  full  and  plump  without  starting  into  growth,  which 
they  would  do  if  the  shoot  had  been  cut  off. 

Let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  compare  the  two  plans, 
for  the  matter  is  important.  By  twisting  (really  crippling) 
the  shoot,  and  leaving  it  pendant  from  its  own  base,  its  tissues 
are  so  much  bruised  that  the  action  of  the  sap  in  the  part 
suspended  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  stopped ;  the  buds  at  the 
base,  immediately  below  the  injured  (twisted)  part  receive 
therefore  a  proportionate  increase  of  nourishment,  causing 
them  to  become  so  strong  as  to  ensure  a  robust  free  growth  in 
the  following  spring.  The  embryo  fruit  buds  also  derive  much 
benefit  from  this  timely  concentration  of  vigour  or  turning  of 
the  tree's  resources  to  the  best  account.  If  we  continue  to  pinch 
off  the  points  of  the  shoots  late  in  August,  we  then  induce  an 
untimely  growth,  too  late  to  attain  maturity  either  in  size  or 
substance,  and  I  very  much  fear  often  giving  rise  to  false 
alarms  concerning  the  fruit  prospects  of  the  ensuing  season— at 
any  rate  false  so  f ar^as  it  concerns  the  mature  growth  of  well- 
managed  trees. 

Nettling  can  be  worse  than  the  results  which  attend  a  rigid 
routine  of  dose-pinching,  that  stopping  of  every  growing  shoot 
at  its  second  or  third  leaf  which  has  been  so  much  practised. 
The  effect  is  really  very  similar  to  that  which  results  from  the 
repeated  dipping  of  a  hedge.  I  have  seen  many  a  pyramid 
tree,  of  which  its  close  compact  surface  was  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  of  a  well-kept  hedge.  Such  trees  are  certainly 
nrmmetrieal,  but  they  are  nothing  dse.  Their  utility  is 
simost  destroyed,  for  they  yield  but  little  fruit.  Now,  this 
laulty  practice  is  most  deplorable,  because  there  is  not  the 


subtest  necessity  for  it.  Symmetry  and  utility  need  not 
dash.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  be  antagonistic?  The  sole 
end  and  aim  of  scientific  fruit  culture  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  fine  fruit  in  a  ^ven  space.  Applied  to  a 
pyramid  it  resolves  itself  into  imparting  a  symmetrical  outline 
to  a  conC'like  form,  consisting  of  a  main  stem  furnished  with 
branches  from  its  base  upwards  ;  not  crowded,  but  far  enou^ 
apart  to  give  such  full  play  to  light  and  air  among  the  foliage 
that  each  branch  may  become  clothed  with  lateral  growths, 
really  spurs,  capable  of  bearing  fruit  along  its  entire  length. 
To  do  this  in  the  best  manner  training  must  be  resorted  to 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  tree's  growth.  When  the  trees 
are  numerous  this  becomes  a  serious  business,  making  heavy 
demands  upon  one's  time ;  but  it  must  receive  timdy  atten- 
tion, and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  neglect  of  a  single  season 
when  the  trees  are  young  will  leave  its  impress  upon  them  as 
long  as  they  exist.  During  the  training  every  ligature  should 
be  examined  during  the  season  of  growth.  The  stem  and 
branches  of  a  robust  young  tree  increase  in  bulk  with  sudi 
surprising  rapidity  that  a  fastening  which  was  quite  loose  when 
put  on  may  be  found  buried  in  the  bark  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two. 

Boot-pruning  is  in  my  opinion  most  benefidal  when  regarded 
as  a  remedy  for  barrenness.  Applied  at  stated  periods  indis- 
criminately it  is  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good.  Where  is 
the  necessity  for  it  when  a  tree  is  not  rampant  and  is  annu- 
ally devdoping  more  fruit  buds?  If  you  want  sensational 
crops  on  small  trees  prune  the  roots,  but  do  not  expect  very 
fine  fruit  or  long-lived  healthy  trees  to  ensue.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable when  dwarf  trees  are  required  for  very  small  gardens ; 
but  even  in  such  instances  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  lesser 
number  of  trees  farther  apart,  and  let  them  become  really  fine 
specimens.  There  is  always  plenty  of  room  upwsrds ;  more- 
over, you  will  obtain  more  and  better  fruit  off  one  large  tree 
than  off  half  a  dozen  small  trees.  Do  not  let  me  be  misxmder- 
stood  here.  By  large  I  mean  trees  of  10  or  12  feet  high,  and 
witii  a  base  of  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter ;  by  small  I  mean  those 
absurd  scrubs  about  the  size  of  a  respectaUe  Qooseberry  bush, 
or  with  a  stem  4  or  6  feet  high,  bearing  perchance  a  dossen 
fruit,  and  which  are  sometimes  actually  exhibited  as  examples 
of  the  effects  of  root-pruning. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  of  the  Pears 
which  have  produced  enough  fruit  here  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  list 
must  not  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  one  of 
even  the  most  choice  kinds,  as  it  comprises  only  a  few  of  the 
collection.  It  possesses,  however,  an  uncommon  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  trees  were  planted  before 
1871,  and  that  a  full  crop  of  almost  every  sort  named  was 
obtained  last  year  without  root-pruning. 

DesirS  ComeZit.— This  is  a  comparatively  new  Pear  not  yet 
kx  general  cultivation.  The  tree  was  planted  in  1871,  and  is 
on  the  Quince  stock.  The  growth  is  robust,  but  not  very  free, 
somewhat  loose  and  spreading  in  habit,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  early  fertility,  having  produced  some  good  fruit  in  1874  and 
1875.  The  fruit  is  handsome,  large  and  tapering,  very  sweet, 
mdting,  jui^y,  and  tender— precisely  what  might  be  termed  a 
refreshing  Pear,  and  as  sudi  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
September  varieties. 

ComU  de  JLamy.— This  answers  well  upon  the  Quince.  The 
growth  is  thin  but  robust,  requiring  rather  dose  pruning  to 
induce  a  free  lateral  growth.  The  medium-sized  pale  yellow 
fruit  is  not  handsome  in  appearance,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  delidous  of  October  Pears.  White,  juicy,  mdting, 
tender,  of  a  sweet,  rich,  and  eminently  delidous  flavour,  it 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  garden. 

DoyennS  Bowtoch, — ^This  answers  well  as  an  espalier  upon 
the  free  stock.  The  growth  is  free  and  robust,  but  fruit  buds 
have  not  yet  been  plentiful.  The  fruit  was  almost  ripe  when 
gathered  on  the  4th  of  last  October.  It  is  very  large,  round, 
and  handsome,  with  a  tinge  of  crimson  on  the  sunny  ride. 
The  flesh  is  white,  with  a  sweet,  brisk,  and  tolerably  rich 
flavour  and  an  agreeable  aroma.    A  fine  Pear. 

Ducheste  d'Orleant, — ^A  handsome  pyramid  of  this  on  the 
Quince  has  a  very  stout  erect  growth,  upon  which  spurs  duster 
thickly.  It  had  a  good  crop  last  year.  The  first  gathering 
was  made  Qotober  4th,  and  tiie  last  five  days  later.  It  was  fit 
for  table  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  fruit  is  large  and  taper- 
ing, something  in  the  way  of  Marie  Louise,  with  fiesh  of  a 
ydlow  tinge,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  piquant  addulous  fiavour 
and  a  delicious  aroma.    An  excellent  variety. 
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Fondante  d^AuUmne.^TldB  it  in  a  thriiiog  eonditlon  upon 
the  free  Btoek  trained  to  a  west  wall.  The  fine  large  handiome 
fmit  gathered  on  Oetober  5th  wae  ripe  on  the  16th.  It  has 
yery  white  flesh  of  most  deUmona  flaTonr,  and  is  one  of  our 
heat  Oetober  Pears. 

L(ndie  Bonne  of  J^rtcy .--This  well-known  Pear  is  a  general 
layonrite,  and  deservedly  so.  A  pair  of  fine  pyramids  on  the 
free  stoek  have  exhibited  a  dedded  tendency  to  eanker  both 
in  the  branehes  and  fmit.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  soil  has 
ttneh  inflnenee  in  this  matter,  and  hope  to  efleet  a  oore  by 
anriohing  it. 

Urbaniste, — Tins  has  in  four  years  formed  a  Tery  handsome 
pyramid  on  the  Qoinee.  It  had  an  abmidant  erop  of  ezoellent 
fmit  last  year,  whieh  was  gathered  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of 
Oetober,  and  was  ripe  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  continning 
in  good  eondition  throughout  November.  The  fmit  is  large, 
handsome,  and  of  delieions  flaTonr;  the  rioh,  juicy,  melting, 
white  flesh  having  that  delicate  aroma  that  is  so  much  appro- 
oiated  by  the  connoisseur. 

Marie  Louise.— ThiM  fine  old  sort  answers  w^  npon  the 
Quince,  bnt  it  is,  I  think,  quite  superseded  1^  Dnchesie 
d'Orleans. 

Suffolk  Thom,^-A.  pair  of  fine  pyramids  of  this  on  free 
stocks  had  good  crops  last  year.  The  fmit  is  sweet,  joicy,  and 
has  some  soroma,  bnt  is  qnite  second-rate  in  flayonr.  It  was 
ripe  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  in  good  condition  thronghont 
November. 

DoyennS  du  Cornice  forms  a  noble  pyramid  qniokly  npon  the 
Quince;  its  robust  free  growth  is  very  erect,  and  has  an  abun- 
dant lateral  growth,  the  thickly  elustering  spurs  being  full  of 
promise.  Its  flne  large  fmit  gathered  last  year  Oetober  16th 
was  quite  r^  on  November  1201.  It  is  a  most  delicious  Pear, 
very  sweet,  rich,  malting,  and  juicy ;  quite  a  leading  yarie^ 
among  late  autumn  kinds.  It  is  also  doing  well  on  the  free 
stock  against  a  west  wall. 

Donahs  Hovey.—ThB  only  tree  of  this  delicious  little  Pear 
is  an  oblique  cordon  planted  in  1864,  and  was  laden  with  fruit 
last  year.  The  fruit  is  small  and  yery  handsome,  wonderfully 
jni^  and  sweet,  with  an  aroma  of  eztraordhiaiy  richness.  It 
is  a.yeritable  sweetmeat,  and  its  yalue  is  all  the  greater  from 
the  fact  of  its  keeping  good  quite  six  we^s  after  it  is  ripe. 
FruU  whieh  was  gathered  on  October  25th  and  was  quite  ripe 
on  November  29th,  was  pronounced  "most  delicious"  on 
Jannaiy  9th.  I  should  add  that  the  tne  is  one  of  the  Saw- 
bridgeworth  "  double-worked  "  specimens,  which  probably  has 
0ome  influence  upon  its  fertility. 

Bed  Doyenni.^TloM  forms  a  handsome  and  most  prolific 
pyramid  on  the  Quince.  In  my  fruit  book  I  find  the  following 
entries  for  1875 :— "  Gathered  from  October  8th  to  16th  a  good 
erop  of  handsome  fruit,  much  cracked  upon  the  outer  branches. 
November  2nd  ripe,  yery  sweet,  rich,  juicy,  and  somewhat 
crisp;  yeiy  aromatic  An  excellent  Pear."  "Koyember  6th 
I  haye  agsin  tasted  this  Pear,  and  find  it  a  delicious  melting 
fruit,  quite  devoid  of  the  erispness  whieh  was  so  perceptible  on 
the  9nd.  This  shows  what  a  material  difference  a  few  days 
Biake." 

Doyenn^  D«fait.— The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  yery  sweet,  rich, 
and  melting,  with  a  delioious  aroma.  A  robust  pyramid  on 
the  Quince  planted  in  1871  had  an  abundant  crop  last  year, 
but  qnite  two-thirds  of  it  were  spoilt  by  cracking.  It  was 
gathered  at  the  same  time  as  Bed  Boyenn^,  and  was  a  lew 
days  longer  in  coming  to  maturi^. 

Bewrri  Superfln.^Thd  fmit  of  a  vigorous  espalier  of  this  on 
the  Fear  stock  wss  gathered  on  October  15th,  and  was  ripe  in 
the  first  week  of  November.  It  is  of  large  size,  melting,  juicy, 
and  with  a  singularly  rich  piquant  add  fiavour.  A  most 
dehoious  Pear. 

I>eux  £fattf».--This  is  also  an  espalier  upon  the  Pear.  The 
mut  ripening  by  the  end  of  November  was  quite  third-rate  in 
flavour. 

Bewri  Olairgeau  is  growing  here  in  the  form  of  cordons, 
pilmette  verriers,  and  pyramids,  on  free  stocks  and  on  the 
Qoinee,  answering  best  upon  the  free  stock.  The  magnificent 
fruit  is  large,  long  and  tapering,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
beautifully  fiushed  wfth  rosy  erimson  on  the  exposed  side.  It 
IS  yery  sweet,  rich,  and  juicy,  and  has  a  deUcious  aroma.  Most 
of  the  fmit  was  gathered  on  October  12th,  and  was  in  ex- 
oeUent  condition  for  table  throughout  November. 

Hvyshe^t  Victoria  answers  weU  upon  the  Quince,  developing 
an  early  tendency  to  leri^ty,  cropping  weU  both  on  pyramids 
MM  eordons.  The  fruit  has  a  sweet,  piquant,  and  slightly 
•wdulous  flavour,  with  a  pleasant  aroma.    Gathered  on  Octo- 


her  19th,  it  was  ripe  on  Noyember  16th.  It  is  an  exoellflBt 
Pear. 

Beei  Ka€t.-- This  is  also  upon  the  Quince.  Its  growth  Is 
free,  robust,  and  aomeniiat  spreading  in  habit.  The  nmnd 
and  not  unhandsome  fmit  is  of  medium  sixe.  It  requiree  a 
worm  room  to  faring  it  to  full  perfection,  and  is  quite  worthy 
of  it,  lor  it  is  then  of  delicious  flavour,  sweet,  jui^,  and  rieh, 
with  a  slight  yet  most  agreeable  acidity,  resembltBg  a  good 
Ohanmontel,  bnt  decidedly  superior  to  it.  Last  year  the  erop 
was  gathered  on  October  12tii,  the  first  ripe  fruit  being  fit  te 
table  on  November  Idth.  It  may  be  had  in  good  oonditicn 
till  January. 

Jeweet  forms  a  fine  symmetrical  i^ramid  upon  the  Quinea. 
Its  erect  growth  is  stout,  and  thickly  set  with  spurs.    The 
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fmit  has  fieeh  of  a  yellow  tinge,  very  rioh,  juicy, 

A  Pear  of  the  highest  excellence.    Gathered  on  October  27th, 

and  ripe  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

Millot  de  Nancy,-— TbB  growth  of  this  Pear  upon  the  Qulafls 
is  of  medium  strength,  erect,  and  somewhat  thinly  set  witti 
spurs.  Its  fruit  was  ripe  last  season  on  Noyember  18th,  of 
medium  siae,  sweet,  juicy,  melting,  and  with  a  pleaaaat  brisk 
acidulous  flavour.    A  valuable  Pear. 

Comte  de  Flandre.—TldM  flne  Pear  is  so  prolific  upon  the 
Quince  as  to  become  crippled  and  stunted  when  quite  young 
from  overbearing  if  the  fruit,  which  ahnost  invariably  sets 
freely,  be  not  thinned.  It  is  a  large  pyriform  fruit,  vety  sweet, 
juicy,  and  melting, but  not  rich.  From  its  hardinesa, lertilify, 
and  the  large  siae  of  its  handsome  fmit  it  would  donbtJess 
prove  a  profitable  sort  to  grow  for  market. 

Fondante  de  Malines.—This  is  upon  the  free  stock.  Tim 
fruit  was  gathered  on  October  19th,  and  was  ripe  on  Noyem- 
ber 24th.    It  was  sweet  and  very  juicy,  but  had  very  littb 


Nouvelle  Fulvte.— -A  handsome  pyramid  of  this  upon  the 
Quince  is  full  of  pomlie,  the  brandies  oro  yery  robust,  anA 
are  thickly  set  with  spurs.  It  produced  some  fmit  last  year, 
gathered  October  15th  and  ripe  the  last  week  in  November. 
It  is  large  and  very  delidous,  juicy,  rieh,  and  mdting.  A  good 
Pear. 

Byevood.'^Ji  couple  of  fine  pyramids  of  this  upon  ine 
stocks  had  a  Uttle  fine  fruit  last  year,  gathered  Oetober  19th 
and  ripe  throughout  November.  Yeiy  musky  In  fliiyonz  and 
with  much  acidity.    Quite  a  second-rate  Pear. 

Knight*t  ironarc^.^This  has  formed  excdleut  pyramida 
both  on  the  Quince  and  free  stock,  and,  strange  to  say,  thoaa 
on  the  free  stock  wen  laden  with  a  full  crop  last  year,  vrtiHa 
upon  the  Quince  there  was  not  half  a  crop.  Much  watchful- 
ness and  caro  are  necessazy  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity, 
some  of  it  being  ready  to  gather  long  before  the  others,  so  that 
the  gathering  often  extends  over  an  entire  month.  The  pro- 
cess of  ripening  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  this,  the  earUest 
friiit  bdng  ripe  early  in  December,  while  the  latest  mi^  not 
be  fit  for  table  till  Manh.  Its  fruit  is  of  medium  dae,  aai 
iHien  fully  r^  is  very  juicy,  melting,  and  sweet,  with  a 
pleasant  aroma.    A  most  useful  Pear.— BnwiBi)  Iiuokbubst. 


DUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS— DAFFODILS. 

'*  Sfbiko's  delights  aro  all  reviving,"  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  treated  to  a  grand  display  of  this 
charming  tribe  of  spring-blooming  plants.  DaflodUs  axe  often 
met  with  and  greeted  with  a  hearty  wdcome,  but  th^  are  not 
seen  in  half  such  numbefs  as  theb  merits  deserve.  The  Poet's 
Nardssus,  Nardssus  poeticus,  ought  to  be  largefy  grown  about 
our  wilderness  scenery  and  in  shrabbeiy  borders ;  but  to  see 
Daffodils  to  perfection  we  must  find  the  plaoes  where  th^y 
exist  by  the  thousand— I  had  almost  sdd  by  the  aero  and  a 
right  of  that  description  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Nardssus  so  seen  cannot  soon  be  foigotten.  I 
have  seen  a  similar  plantaticii  of  the  gieat  double  Daifodili 
but  whether  they  had  been  planted  or  escaped  from  a  garden 
I  am  unable  to  say.  They  aro  in  a  grass  field  in  all  theli 
grandeur. 

Polyanthus  Nardssuses  are  also  most  useful,  as  Sokfl  d*Or, 
Baadman  Major,  and  othw  sorts,  not  only  for  pot  cnltni«  but 
for  gwden  decoration.  They  aro  so  accommodating  tiiat  they 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation  we  choose  to  give  them, 
provided  we  allow  them  light  and  moisture.  Many  of  them  do 
us  good  serrice  both  indoors  and  out,  Mng  not  only  beautifBl 
but  sweet.  The  Taaetta  or  Polyanthus  Nardssus  is  said  to 
have  readied  us  from  Spain  as  far  baok  as  1597,  and  has  lost 
none  of  its  channs  from  age  or  change.    TlMrearetheJonqQil«» 
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ioo,  thai  hold  a  pzomiiMiit  plaoe  in  our  etiiiiifttloii,  being  alike 
niefnl  lor  in  or  ont-door  work.  Tlie  dwarf  NareiitaB  Ajax  is 
also  a  Teiy  attraotiTe  border  plant.  A  miztare  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  weU-deoomposed  Tegetable  matter,  and  sand  or  lime 
mbbish,  will  afPord  them  a  suitable  element  to  develope  them- 
selyes  in.  They  may.be  increased  by  seed  and  division  after 
th^  have  matured  their  growth.— Ysbitab. 


OULTUBB  OF  THB  HYDBANGBA. 

HisBiNasAs  are  amongst  the  most  efleotive  of  decorative 
plants  doriog  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  I  allnde 
now  to  those  small  plants  with  large  heads  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  snch  rare  perfection  in  Ck>vent  Garden  from  April  to  July. 
Plants  are  freqnently  seen  in  5-ineh  pots  having  stems  about 
a  foot  high,  and  with  flower  heads  folly  a  foot  in  diameter. 
These  flowers  continue  in  beauty  for  several  weeks,  and  are 
vwy  attractive.  These  plants  are  deservedly  popular  for  the 
adornment  of  rooms  and  conservatories,  and  being  of  easy  eul- 
tore  they  should  be  extensively  grown.  Such  plants  as  I 
allnde  to  are  produced  as  follows  :— 

For  early-blooming  plants  the  present  is  the  best  time  to 
insert  the  cuttings,  of  which  you  will  find  an  abundance  spring- 
ing up  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  I  place  them  singly  into 
thumb-pots,  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  with  a 
lifetle  sand,  and  plunge  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  will 
soon  root,  after  whieh  thej  should  be  placed  in  a  oold  frame 
till  they  ate  well  established.  Tl^y  should  then  be  repotted 
inio  48-siaed  pots ;  pot  very  firmly,  ushig  two  parts  of  loam  to 
one  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  plaoe  them  in  an  exposed 
ntuation  in  the  open  air,  and  there  let  them  remain  till  the 
autumn  frosts  cut  the  foliage  off.  They  must  then  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  till  they  are  wanted  for  forcing.  When  the 
flower  trusses  ^>pear  the  plants  must  be  well  supplied  with 
manure  water  till  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour. 

Plants  for  blooming  later  may  be  provided  by  inserting  the 
euttings  early  in  June,  when  they  should  be  put  into  small 
pots  and  plunged  in  a  elose  oold  frame  till  they  are  rooted,  | 
when  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether.  Th^  must 
not  be  repotted  until  after  Ohristmas.  These  will  not  require 
nearly  so  much  manure  water  as  the  spring-propagated,  and 
they  will  last  in  bloom  a  much  longer  time.  Many  gardeners 
have  failures  with  Hydrangeas,  which  I  think  is  due  to  the 
plants  not  being  in  an  exposed  situation  during  the  summer 
months,  which  wiH  cause  them  to  become  drawn  and  weakly, 
and  the  oonsequenee  is  when  they  start  them  they  have 
nothhag  but  leggy  plaats  and  small  heads  of  flowers.— A.  T. 

^6  have  inquiries  as  to  changing  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  Hydrangeas — Shaving  the  flowers  pink  or  blue  as  desired. 
it  has  been  stated  that  a  solution  of  alum  applied  to  the  roots 
will  change  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  that  a  mixture  of 
iron  filings  in  the  soil  has  the  same  effect.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  thoee  who  hvn  tried  these  or  other  eacperi- 
ments  with  Hydrangeas.] 


drying  plaoe  them  under  the  bench,  taming  the  pots  on  their 
sides. 

<*  The  1st  of  August  th^  will  begin  to  show  life  by  throwhsg 
up  long  slender  shoots  of  a  light  purple  colour,  and  looking 
somewhat  like  Asparagus.  They  are  now  just  one  year  old, 
and  want  planting-out  or  potting.  If  they  are  desired  for  cut 
flowers  by  all  means  plant  them  out;  they  are  tremendous 
feeders— requiring  plenty  of  room  and  water  to  bring  them 
to  perfection.  Plant  in  soil  composed  of  two  parts  rich  ma- 
nure, two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  old  sods,  and  one  part 
sand.  Give  plenty  of  water,  never  allowing  them  to  beeome 
dry ;  their  two  greatest  enemies  are  drought  and  red  spider, 
either  of  whieh  causes  them  to  drop  their  leaves,  and  then 
they  are  worthless  for  cut  flowers.  Each  plant  will  throw  up 
six  or  eight  shoots,  and  will  need  strings  to  hold  them  up ; 
twine  three  or  four  shoots  to  one  string,  and  when  they  have 
grown  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet  they  are  ready  for  market 

'*  After  they  are  all  cut  diy-ofl  gradually,  and  give  a  slight 
top-dreseing  of  fine  but  strong  manure.  Each  following  year 
they  will  increase  in  value,  throwing  up  more  and  stronger 
shoots.  Wiiile  growing  they  should  be  often  syringed  Mid 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure  after  being  diluted. 
The  second  winter  from  seed  they  will  flower  and  produce  seed. 
The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  very  fragrant  though  smalL 
The  berry  grows  to  the  size  of  an  English  Pea,  and  when  ripe 
— ^In  August — is  a  light  red  colour,  containing  three  or  four 
seeds  which  are  hard  and  black." 


MTBSIPHYLLUBff  ASPABAG0IDE8. 

Tbx8  plant  is  noticed  on  page  988  as  being  largely  grown  in 
Ameriea,  and  is  recommended  as  one  of  tlie  best  plants  that 
ean  be  grown  for  affording  delicate  sprays  for  associating  with 
eat  flowers.  The  plant  and  its  cultivation  is  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows by  ICr.  Fithian  in  the  American  **  Gardener's  Monthly." 

«<Tbis  beautiful  plant,  commonly  known  as  Smilax,  is 
from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  word  Myndphyllum  means 
myrrh-scented.  It  is  now  used  in  the  dties  for  decorating, 
and  as  affording  green  sprays  for  bouquets  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  by  oar  city  florists. 

'*  It  is  very  easily  cultivated,  the  seed  being  sown  in  boxes  of 
Ught  but  rich  soil  in  August,  and  placed  in  a  dose  and  shaded 
sreenhoase.  I  saw  at  one  time  seed  sown  in  two  boxes,  one 
box  being  placed  in  a  dose  house,  the  seed  in  it  germinating 
very  well ;  the  other  box  was  put  in  a  hotbed,  the  heat  being 
96*" ;  there  it  remained  for  eight  weeks,  only  five  or  six  seeds 
germinating.  Supposing  the  balance  of  the  seed  had  decayed, 
vie  box  was  taken  out  of  the  hotbed  and  placed  with  the  first 
box.  In  less  than  a  week  every  seed  germinated  and  grew  at 
a  rai^d  rate,  the  plants  soon  outstripping  those  in  the  first 
box.  When  large  enough  the  seedUngs  should  be  potted-off 
la  2-ineh  pots  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  and  kept  growing 
mill  ear^  spring,  when  they  went  a  rest,  for  it  must  be 
'  they  belong  to  the  Idly  family*    Aitsv  giadaaUj 


APPLICATION  OF  MANUBE. 

I  Aif  glad  the  above  subject  has  received  the  notice  it 
deserves.  '*  J.  B.  E."  asks  if  the  manure  was  used  fresh  from 
the  stables,  or  in  a  half  or  wholly  decayed  state.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  manure  I  used  was  about  half  decayed,  and 
I  find  it  better  to  have  it  dug  into  the  ground  in  dry  weatner. 

I  intend  manuring  a  plot  this  spring ;  one  half  with  old  hot- 
bed manure,  and  the  ouier  with  fresh  manure  from  the  stable, 
Idle  whols  of  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  until  a 
convenient  time  to  dig  it  in.  The  result  of  which  experiment 
I  hope  to  give  at  a  future  time. 

I  have  noticed  several  times  where  meadows  have  been  top- 
dressed  immediately  after  the  hay  was  carried  off,  that  it  could 
be  seen  to  a  foot  where  the  manure  was  applied  even  when 
there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain  fall  on  it  for  weeks  after  It 
was  spread. 

It  would  be  very  inteieating  if  we  could  learn  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  London  market  gardeners,  or  of  other  large  towns, 
where  they  cart  home  freah  manure,  whether  they  prefer  using 
it  in  a  fresh  state  or  in  a  more  decomposed  state.—W.  Gbaves. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDBNING. 

PoTTiHo  Plants.— No  doubt  viUa  gardeners  are  often,  through 
being  pressed  for  time,  compelled  to  do  their  work  in  a  huicy ; 
and  in  some  oases,  as  in  sowing  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  it  is 
not  ao  serious  a  matter,  because  if  in  the  morning  the  soil  can 
be  caught  in  a  fit  state  the  seeds  may  be  sown  and  just  roughly 
covered  in,  while  the  finishing  part  may  be  left  for  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  vatT-Uttle,  if  any,  difference  will  be  aeen  in  the  crop 
from  thoee  differently  treated.  In  the  case  above  mentioned, 
and  which  I  know  often  happens  witii  amateurs,  the  soil  must 
be  raked  over  before  the  seeds  germinate,  or  probably  some 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  crop. 

In  the  case  of  potting  plants  more  or  less  of  this  work  has  to 
be  done  at  all  times  in  the  year,  and  it  is  all-important  that 
dryish  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  stock  of  this  should  be  under 
cover.  I  do  not  agree  with  soil,  sueh  as  loam  and  peat  for  in- 
stance, being  kept  in  a  warm  plaoe  until  it  becomes  quite 
dried  up,  but  moderately  dry  is  what  I  mean ;  even  dry  send 
does  not  work  up  with  a  very  dry  loam  so  well  as  one  moderately 
moist.  It  has  been  said  by  experienced  gardeners  that  if  when 
a  soil  is  mixed  and  some  of  it  pressed  tight  in  the  hand,  and  if 
when  left  to  itself  it  suddenly  falls  to  pieces,  that  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  potting.  I  think  so  too,  for  it  will  not  be  too  binding 
when  pressed  into  the  pot,  and  yet  it  will  go  dose  enough  to- 
gether  for  the  roots  to  become  affixed  in  it. 

Now  in  order  to  keep  the  soU  as  lonff  as  possible  in  that  state* 
the  pots  must  be  quite  dean  at  the  time  of  using;  if  any  par- 
ticles of  earth  olkig  to  the  sides  they  must  be  waahed  out  or 
they  will  turn  the  fresh  soU  sour,  and  the  pUmts  will  not  thrive. 
A  pot  should  not  be  used  when  wet  or  dainp,  because  this  wiU 
cause  pxedsely  what  we  want  to  aToid-*the  sdl  wiU  ,adhere  to 
the  pot  and  soon  become  unfit  for  the  roots  to  grow  in;  and  if 
at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  turn  that  plant  out  of  the  pot  for 
examination,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so  wifehoot  teasing  most 
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of  ihe  roots  to  pieoM,  as  maoh  of  the  soil  containiiig  the  roots 
wiU  be  left  at  the  aides  of  the  pots. 

Gk)od  dndnage  comes  next.  I  dare  say  it  is  prettv  well 
onderstood  that  drainage  most  yarr  in  quantity  aocoroing  te 
the  size  of  the  pots  and  the  sort  of  soil  to  be  nsed.  For  instance, 
if  all  loam  and  sand  is  used  there  would  be  no  harm  in  placing 
more  drainsge  in  the  pots  to  take  off  the  water  than  if  lighter 
soil  was  used.  I  ought  to  mention  that  pots  should  be  kept 
dean  outside  as  well  as  insidCj  not  only  for  appearance  sake  bnt 
also  for  the  weU-being  of  the  plant,  especially  if  that  plant  is 
an  expensiye  Camellia,  Heath,  or  Azalea.  The  pores  of  the  pot 
should  not  be  stopped  up  from  accumulations  of  green  fllth  such 
as  are  seen  on  sa  many  pots  when  they  are  neglected. 

The  spring  is  the  ume  when  most  potting  is  done,  because 
most  plants  have  a  season's  growth  before  them,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  bet^r  to  keep  a  plant  rather  cramped  at  the  roots  on  the 
approacn  of  winter,  for  too  much  pot  room  then  would  inyoWe 
injury,  because  the  root  and  branches  are  in  most  oases  less 
actiye  at  that  period  than  in  the  summer. 

Pruniuff  and  potting  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  safest  toprune  first ;  then,  when  the  plant  has  burst  its  buds, 
such  as  the  Fuchsia  and  most  other  deciduous  plants,  then  pot- 
ting may  be  done,  because  through  the  plant  breaking  into  leaf 
the  roots  become  actiye  and  are  more  capable  of  taking  hold  of 
iresh  soiL  Softwooded  plants  such  as  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
young  Fuchsias,  and  Cinerarias,  often  require  shifting  into  a 
larger  pot  when  no  pruning  is  needed :  these  are  what  I  call  one- 
ssason  plants.  The  object  is  to  obtain  as  large  a  plant  as  pos- 
sible before  it  flowers ;  and  a  pretty  sure  guide  when  such  plants 
require  pot  room  and  nourishment  is  when  the  roots  show  freely 
on  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  But  there  is  a  yaria- 
tion  from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Cineraria  or  Calceolaria. 
If  large  healthy  plants  are  wanted  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  show  their  roots,  for  this  causes  the  stems  to  become  hard 
and  throw  up  flowers  prematurely.  These  plants  must  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  if  the  soil  is  fairly  stuaded  with  roots  larger 
pots  must  be  afforded  them. 

Hardwooded  plants  of  the  Azalea,  Camellia,  Heath,  and 
Myrtle  type,  which  only  require  pottiug  ouoe  a-year,  should  not 
be  potted  till  after  flowering  ana  when  a  fair  amount  of  fresh 
ffrowth  has  been  made.  In  the  case  of  Camellias  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  time  to  pot  them.  Some 
say  the  roots  are  in  the  greatest  aotiyity  when  the  branches  are 
making  growth,  and  others  say  it  is  when  the  bloom  buds  are 
well  set.  and  therefore  the  potting  ought  to  be  done  then.  I 
agree  with  the  former  opinion.  It  appears  to  be  against  nature 
to  interfere  with  a  plant  when  it  shows  signs  of  fruiting  or 
flowering.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  one  cause  of  the  buds  drop- 
ping so  much.  Byeryone  should  take  the  best  adyioe  and  use 
their  judgment  according  to  the  state  of  the  plants.— T.Bxcobd. 

doikas  of  thb  last  and  wobe  fob 
thb  present  week. 

HABOT  TRUrr  OABDBN. 

Ik  most  gardens  the  work  of  nailing  the  wall  trees  will  haye 
been  finished  and  the  proteotiug  material  placed  agsinst  the 
walls.  There  has  been  much  need  for  it  this  season,  with  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  much  adyanced  towards  the  blooming 
stage,  and  Apricots  quite  in  flower.  The  thermometer  has  been 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  for  seyeral  suocessiye 
nighta.  On  Sunday  the  19th  we  had  IQf  of  frost,  foUowed  by 
6°  on  the  Monday,  7^  on  Tuesday,  9^  on  Wednesday,  and  again 
7°  on  Thursday;  the  wind  which  had  been  high  preyionsly 
calmed  down  as  the  frost  increased,  and  on  the  coldest  nights 
there  was  no  wind.  Protectors  of  any  light  cany«s  material 
would  mitigate  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of  such  frosts,  and 
they  at  least  keep  the  hoar  frost  from  the  blossoms ;  eyen  if  the 
temperature  under  the  canyas  differs  but  little  from  that  in  tha 
open  the  drier  atmosphere  is  so  much  better  for  the  blossoms, 
^he  frost  at  Loxford  has  been  usually  most  intense  about  7  a..u., 
and  ttus  tells  us  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  uncoyering  in  the  morn- 
ing. Between  9  and  10  a.m.  is  quite  early  enough  to  roll-up  the 
oanjas  if  the  day  is  fine.  It  is  better  to  let  the  coyering  remain 
all  day  if  the  weather  is  boisterous.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
of  ttie  blossoms  upon  trees  or  bushes  in  the  open  ground  haye 
suffered  from  frosts.  Fortunately  the  blossoms  are  not  suffi- 
ciently adyanced  to  reoeiye  injury. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  in 
March.  Certainly  it  would  then  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  ti«es 
that  would  not  blossom,  but  to  root-prune  seyerely  at  this  season 
would  cause  too  great  a  check.  If  the  trees  had  not  been  root- 
pmned  in  the  autumn,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  a  crop  of 
fruit,  we  would  root-prune  the  trees  partially  this  month,  and 
the  work  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

It  was  recommended  to  destroy  American  blight  on  Apple 
trees  in  the  autumn.  If  some  of  the  insects  haye  suryiyed  Uie 
dressing  giyen  at  that  time  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  at  once. 
Daub  the  place  where  the  insects  are  peroeiyed  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  boiled  oil. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are  much  adyanoed  in  leal 
and  bud.  Our  friends  the  sparrows  are  yery  actiye ;  they  may 
eat  some  of  the  flower  buds,  but  they  seem  to  pick  quantities 
only  to  scatter  them  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  tine  bmlflnch  is 
the  most  inyeterste  eater  of  buds,  and  notwithstanding  his 
pretty  plumage  and  noble  bearing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
wage  persistent  war  against  him  with  thevun. 

Many  persons  do  not  think  of  planting  &eir  fruit  trees  until 
they  see  them  start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  and  they  fancy 
that  it  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  the  trees  in  the  nursery.  Of 
course  experienced  gardeners  know  better,  but  many  amateurs, 
and  especially  those  who  may  just  haye  taken  to  gaideninff  as  a 
hobby  and  are  yery  sanguine  of  producing  wonderf  ol  results  in 
a  short  time,  need  information  on  this  point.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  for  the  information  of  such  that  all  the  best  trees  are 
selected  in  the  nurseries  before  Christmas,  and  that  Noyember 
or  December  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  plant.  Planting 
may  still  be  done,  but  the  trees  will  not  be  likely  to  make  muofi 
growth  this  season. 

When  the  Apple  maggot  was  abundant  in  the  garden  here  we 
haye  taken  quicklime  and  dusted  the  trees  with  it  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  haye  fancied  that  it  was  destmctiye  to  the  pest. 

OBGHABD  HOnsa. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 
under  their  shelter  they  are  quite  safe  from  frosts.  Long-con- 
tinued cold  weather  with  a  cloudy  atmosphere  is  much  against 
the  flowers  setting.  At  such  a  time  the  heating  apparatus  oomes 
in  with  excellent  effect. 

Brown  scale  has  been  troublesome  to  us  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  to  handwash  the  trees  with  strong 
soapy  water.    This  we  ate  now  doing. 

Strawberries  in  pots  are  making  good  strong  growth.  Tha 
pots  are  occasionally  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  water. 
We  picked  the  first  dish  of  Black  Prince  on  the  2lBt  of  the 
present  month.    The  fruit  is  large  for  that  yarietJ* 

There  are  colonies  of  ants  in  the  Pine  house  where  the  fruits 
are  ripe  and  ripening ;  they  make  sad  hayoo  with  the  best  fruit. 
We  destroy  them  by  placing  a  little  sugar  in  their  runs ;  they 
cluster  round  it  and  may  then  be  killed.  Pouring  boiling  water 
down  is  instant  death  to  them.  They  also  eat  greedily  of  phos- 
phor paste  mixed  with  sugar. 

ynranns. 

In  the  earliest  houses  the  fruit  has  now  been  thinned-oa^ 
and  the  berries  are  swelling  yery  rapidly.  After  this  time  there 
is  but  little  tying  and  training  of  the  shoots  required.    It  la 


necessary  to  be  yery  cautious  in  giying  air  when  keen  frost 
winds  are  blowing;  if  the  cold  air  blows  directly  upon  the 
berries  in  this  early  stage  of  deyelopment,  probably  they  will 


become  rusted.  We  water  freely  at  the  roots  and  maintain  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere.  We  haye  seen  others  shade  their 
early  houses  of  Vines  during  soorohinff  hot  weather  in  April  and 
May,  and  haye  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  ourselyes :  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  this  there  is  not  much  dianoe  of  obtaining 
first-class  fruit,  for  if  the  roots  are  in  actiye  growth  and  tha 
houses  haye  been  properly  supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture, 
with  sufficient  yentilation  to  induce  firm  growth,  the  leayes  will 
not  suffer,  and  the  more  sunshine  they  reoeiye  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Vines. 

Late  houses  are  now  starting  freely,  and  in  the  case  of  Muscats 
and  such  sorts  as  Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Oolman,  and  Mrs.  Pinoe 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  up  a  good  temperature,  so  that  the  Vines 
may  be  pushed  on  at  this  season,  as  it  is  weU  to  haye  all  the 
aboye-named  late  sorts  ripened  before  the  dull  cold  days  of 
September  arriye. 

Poi  Ftnea.— These  haye  been  repotted  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  to  start  them.  After  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely  we  place  the  pots  on  stages,  and  find  that  yery  strong 
fruiting  canes  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat. 


roots.  They  require  the  same  temperature  as  fruiting  Vines-^ 
66^  to  70^  at  night  with  a  moist  gemal  atmosphere. 
PXACH  Housa. 
In  the  earliest  house  the  fruits  will  be  going  through  the  stoning 
period,  and  it  is  a  great  eyil  to  hurry  them  at  this  time.  The 
night  temperature  should  range  from  65''  to  60".  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  takes  the  second  swelling  the  night  temperature  may  be 
from  66**  to  70?.  The  trees  should  be  syrmged  freely  about  9  ▲•ic. 
and  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  water 
should  be  applied  with  some  force.  Bed  spider  is  remarkably 
fond  of  the  leayes,  and  if  there  should  be  any  trace  of  it  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  the  leayes  will  be  quite  smothered 
before  all  the  fruit  can  be  gathered.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this, 
nor  will  it  be  so  if  t^e  water  has  been  applied  with  suffideni 
force ;  it  ought  to  be  tepid  water.  A  sufficient  quantity  for 
syringing  purposes  should  be  always  standing  in  pots  oyer  the 
hot- water  pipes.  The  growths  of  the  trees  should  be  tied  down 
to  the  trellis  as  they  progress,  and  we  would  reiterate  former 
\  iastmotionaaB  to  tfaumingout  not  only  the  fniit  but  giowtha  as 
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well.  One  Peaoh  to  every  Bqaure  foot  of  trellis  is  deemed  raffi- 
dent,  and  the  wood  most  be  fally  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Give 
the  border  a  thorough  watering  when  the  fmit  begins  to  swell, 
and  it  wUl  not  require  more  until  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
when  the  trees  may  be  again  well  syringed,  and  if  neoessary  the 
borders  watered. 

If  there  is  any  trace  of  green  fly  in  later  houses  it  must  be 
destroyed  by  fumigating  on  two  or  three  nights  in  suooession. 
This  pest  causes  the  leaves  to  curl,  and  will,  if  it  is  not  de- 
stroyed, prevent  the  growth  of  all  the  shoots  on  which  it  is  to 
be  found.  The  safest  remedy  for  mildew  is  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  mix  a  good  handful  witti  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  soapy  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  in  three 
gallons  of  water,  with  which  to  syringe  the  trees.  If  they  have 
become  badly  affected  a  second  application  may  be  necessary. 

PLANT  BTOVX  AND  OBOHID  HOUSXS. 

These  structures  require  considerable  watchfulness  now. 
"When  the  sun  shines  unobsoured  bv  clouds  it  acts  with  great 
effect  upon  the  ^lass,  but  accompanied  with  the  sunshine  may 
be  biting  east  wmds,  which  would  do  much  injury  to  tender 
plants  if  allowed  to  blow  directly  upon  them,  it  is,  therefore, 
cf  ten  the  best  wav  to  shade  and  admit  but  little  air.  Although 
xoany  plants  would  suffer  from  stmshine  and  abundant  venti- 
lation others  are  benefited  by  it,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  a 
compromise.  The  shades  ought  always  to  be  fixed  to  rollers, 
'Which  can  be  run  up  or  down  by  pulleys  in  a  moment,  and  the 
blinds  will  not  then  be  left  down  when  they  ought  to  be  up. 
7he  rule  must  be  to  shade  only  when  the  sun  shines,  and  to 
«lose  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  temperature 
may  run  up  to  85''  or  90"  with  sun  heat  The  nights  have  been 
"very  cold,  but  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  close  with  sun 
lieat;  and  with  a  still  atmosphere  and  10**  of  frost  no  more  arti- 
£oial  heat  is  required  than  is  necessary  with  no  frost  but  a  cold 
wind  blowing. 

Hardwooded  summer-flowering  plants  are  now  showinct  their 
flower  buds,  and  many  of  them  can  endure  almost  any  amount 
of  heat.  Ixoras  do  better  with  75*"  at  night  until  the  flowers 
are  expanded ;  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  a 
little  bottom  heat  they  make  splendid  growth.  Bottom  heat  is 
not  essential  to  them,  nor  should  it  be  more  than  86*"  or  90°. 
Kany  other  occupants  of  the  stove  would  not  thrive,  or  at  least 
they  would  not  enjoy  continuous  health,  under  such  circum- 
stances. If  the  plant  stove  is  large  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  diTided  into  two  compartments,  one  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  55**  to  60^  and  the  other  10"  higher. 

Orchids  are  starting  into  free  growth  now,  and  many  of  the 
summer-flowering  species  are  showing  flower.  In  the  cool 
house  Odontoglossum  crispum  is  always  in  flower ;  as  soon  as 
the  powth  is  completed  the  flower  spikes  throw  un.  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  is  not  only  the  freest  to  flower  of  the  species 
but  is  singularly  regular  as  to  the  time  of  flowering.  Our  plants 
show  for  flower  about  the  end  of  March,  but  the  flowers  do  not 
open  until  early  in  June.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  any  season 
when  it  would  be  best  to  shift  Odontoglossums ;  we  generally 
shift  them  just  before  they  start  into  growth.  Masdevallias  are 
repotted  after  they  have  finished  flowering.  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  and  the  vanety  maj  as  are  very  distinct  and  usefui  Orchids 
for  the  cool  house ;  we  had  flower  spikes  of  both  last  year  that 
lasted  in  tolerably  good  condition  for  three  months.  The  bril- 
liant orange-red  flowers  are  exceedingly  effective  amongst  the 
more  sober  tints  of  Odontoglossums. 

It  is  neoessary  to  shade  the  cool  house  from  sun  at  this  season, 
as  the  young  growths  are  easily  injured.— J.  Douglas. 

HOBTICULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Ssobxtabiss  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  m  of  the  dates  on 
whioh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

BoTAL  Oax.kxk>xia]|  Hobtzoultubal  SodSTT.    Sliovi  April  5th,  July  6th 

sad  September  18th. 
WsBTKiKBTSB  Aquabzum.    Amll  ISth  and  18th,  Maj  10th  sad  Uth,  ICaj 

80th  ftBd 81sfc,  July Sth sadisth. 
ax^BOOw.    May  10th,  end  September  Uth  and  18th.    lir.  F.  dilb.  DonghsUf 

167,  Oeaaiag  Street,  See. 
Cbtstal  Palaob.  .  nower,  May  19th  and  SOth.    Boae,  Jaae  16kh  aad  17th. 
TiTBBToir.    MayMthaadSSth.    Meean.  A.  Payne  aad  J.  MUla,  Hon.  Sees. 
KAXCHBiiTBB  (Grand  Natfoaal).     JTone  Snd  to  9th.     Mr.  Braee  Flndlay, 

Boyal  Botaaie  Garden,  See. 
SovxHAMPTOB.    Joae  6th,  and  Aogiut  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  Foidge, 

89,  York  Street.  See. 
South  Ebsbx  (Lbyton?}.    JToae  Uth.    Mr.  G.  E.   Cox,  Wllmot  Boad, 

Leytoa,  Sec 
EnniBUBOH  (Soottiah  Panay  Sodety's  Show).   Jana  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Welah, 

1,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Bdinboigh,  See. 
OOTBMTBT.    jranel9th.    Mr.  T.  Wilaoa,  8,  Portland  Terraoe,  Bee. 
Kazdstohb  (Booee).     Jona  Slat.    Mr.  Habert  Benated.  Boekatow,  Maid- 
atone  See. 
Vabbhax  akd  South  Hahpsbibb.   ^one  Slat.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Bee. 
8PAiJ>nio.    JToae  21ft  and  22ad.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  See. 
BzBTBB  (Boaea).    JnnaSBrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Bbzoatb  (Boaea).    Jnneiith.    Mb.  jr.  Payne,  Treasarar. 
X.BBD8.    Jona  aath,  99th,  and  80th.    Mr.  James  Birkbsek,  Ddph  hum, 

WoodhoQsak  Leeds,  Bee. 


BiORMOBD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  Ohanoellor,  Hon.  Bee. 

Fbomb  (Boaea).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Bally  Hon.  See. 

MABaoBM.    Jaly  let.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  See. 

SouTHPOBT.    Jaly  Sth,  6(h,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 

Nbwabk  (Boaea).    Jaly  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobn^,  See. 

Hblbbbbubqh  (Boaea).    Jaly  ISth  aad  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitehaU.  Bee. 

WncBLBDOR.    Jaly  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Cottages 

Hon.  See. 
KnjiABBOcx.    Boaea,  Jaly  18th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street.  See. 
ToRBRiDOB.    Jaly  IJth.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 
BazoHonaB.    Jaly  99th.    Meeera.  0.  Jeaaop  A  E.  Bawnal^,  Hon.  Bees. 
Hbwobth  (Hortiealtaral).    Aagaat  Snd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Bee. 
Clat  GBoaa.    Aagaat  16th.    Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Olay  Croaa,  near  Chesterfield,  See. 
Wbstob-bvpbb-Mabb.    Angast  16th  and  16lh.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  See. 
Pbbbtob.    Aagaat  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troaghton,  Hon.  See. 
Sbbbwsbdbt.    Aagaat  16th  and  17th.    Adnlte  ±  Naanton,  Hon.  Seoa. 
Taurtoh  Dbabb.     Aagast  17th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodfordei  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
MoupiBLD  HoBTiouLTUBAX..    AagoBt  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Bashforth,  Hon.  Seoa.  [ataira.  See. 

Bamsoatb  (ISLB  OF  Thabbt).    Aogaat  S8rd.    Mr.  B.  B.  Sohartan,  Broad- 
Sbatob  Bubb.    Aagaat  26ih.    Mr.  B.  Biehardaon  and  Mr.  W.  BUott,  Sees. 
]>UBDBB  (International).    September  7th,  Sth,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeEelrie, 

86,  Eaelld  Cxeaoent,  See. 

TBADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIYED. 
James  Yiok^Bochester, TSi.Y. —Illuttrated Floral  Guide. 
Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nnrseries,  Tottenham.— iSTpnn^ 
Catalogue  of  Border  Plants  and  Floritta*  Flowers, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  eorrespondanoe  should  he  directed  either  to  **  The 
Editors,"  or  to  '*The  Pabluher.*'  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  nnopened  unaToid- 
aUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  oar  eorrespondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  artioles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 
Books  (S.  .S.).— Oar  "Flower  Garden  Mannal"  and  "Kltdhen  Garden 

ManaaL"    Toa  oan  haye  them  poet  free  if  yoa  eneloae  ten  poatage  atampa 

with  yoor  addreia. 
Wild  YzoLBTa  (E.  D.  B.).— The  yellow  flowera  are  thoae  of  Viola  lotea, 

common  in  SomerBetehire.    The  paiple  flower  la  the  eommon  Viola  odorata, 

rather  darker  in  ooloor  than  oaaal,  whieh  la  not  nnoommon  when  the  plants 

are  highly  oaltiyated. 
Cloibbb  not  Fz.owBBiBa  (TT.  TT.).— We  beUeve  it  ia  Lapageria  roaea,  bat 

no  one  ooold  be  eertain  from  only  aeeing  two  dead  leavea  and  8  inehea  of  an 

anrlpe  ahoot.    Growing  aa  yoa  atate  it  doei  in  the  ahaded  part  of  the  green- 


of  the  water-tap,  aafli- 
and  leaa  water  woold 


hooae,  and  OTermoiafc  from  the  eonstant  drlL. 
dently  aoeoont  for  its  being  flowerleas.  More 
eaaae  it  to  flower. 

MABicHAi.  NiBL  Boss  Stbh  Spottbd  (Mrf.  G.).— The  blaek  spot  apon 
the  atom  of  the  ahoot  aent  ia,  we  think,  •  reaaU  of  the  tminging,  whleh  from 
the  moiatare  reating  in  dropa  i^on  the  atem  eanaee  a  maotgamaatlnn  of  the 
tiiaaea,  resalting  in  the  parte  ao  aabjeeted  being  blaeked.  The  only  remedy 
ia  to  admit  air  more  freely  and  not  feed  ao  highly ;  the  plant,  we  ahovdd  think 
from  the  foliage,  being  very  lozoriant. 

Cambuja  bot  FLowBBna  (P.  H,  B.).~CameUla8  require  light,  bat  with 
ahade  for  the  foliage  from  asorohing  aan  in  aommer.  Toor  plant  yon  aay  la 
"planted  oat  in  loam  and  peat  nnder  a  large  tree  Fern,"  and  we  apprahand 
that  both  plants  are  in  the  aame  border.  The  Shade  of  the  Fern,  and  that 
alao  nnder  a  ahaded  roof,  la  too  denae  for  the  Camellia,  and  the  bordar  will 
fbr  a  tree  Fern  be  in  aneh  a  atate  aa  to  be  mad  for  Camellias.  Either  yoa 
maat  find  a  more  anitable  poaition  for  the  Camellia  or  pat  up  with  its 
fewneaa  of  flower  bade  and  their  dropping. 

FuBBAOB  FOB  Gbbbkhodsb  (C  Joiut), — The  famaoe  ahoald  be  2  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foot  high,  or  f oar  ooonea  of  brleka,  and  arched  over, 
whioh  will  gire  aboat  one-third  greater  height  in  the  eentre.  The  famaoe 
door  will  with  Ita  frame  reqaire  to  be  1  foot  aqaare,  the  door  being,  of  eoorae, 
leaa  by  the  aiae  of  the  frame.  The  aahpit  ahoald  be  1  foot  wide  and  deepi 
and  ahoald  have  a  door  to  regalate  the  dimn^t.  The  famaoe  moat  be  aqaare, 
not  roanded ;  bat  the  flae  may  be  roanded  at  the  anglaa,  keeping  the  aame 
width  aa  if  the  flae  were  aqaare.  The  flae  from  the  famaoe  ahoald  have  a 
olear  liae  of  at  leaat  two-thirda  the  depth  of  the  famaoe,  the  bottom  of  the 
flae  to  be  9  inehea  abore  the  famaoe  bars. 

XBTTEB0XSI.0X  cooA  (W.  J,  P.).— Eiytluoiylonfl  are  troploal  treea  or 
ahraba  of  no  partioolar  beaaty/  Thay  are  ehiefly  foand  in  Soath  Ameriea, 
alao  in  the  Maaritiaa  and  Madagaaear.  Dr.  Hogg  in  hla  "  Vegatable  King- 
dom" atatea  that  the  wood  of  aome  of  the  apeoiea  la  of  a  reddiah  tinge, 
henee  the  name  of  the  tree  from  mrtftrof,  red,  and  xylon,  wood ;  and  that 
**  the  leayea  of  B.  ooea  are  maatieated  with  the  aeed  of  Chenopodiam  qainoa. 
and  are  aaid  to  atimalate  the  nerroaa  syatem  in  the  aame  way  aa  opiam,  all 
the  efleota  of  which  the  ooea  poaaeaaea  in  a  high  degree."  The  plant  ia  re- 
pated  to  be  estenalTely  need  t^  the  minora  of  Pera  for  its  sUmolatlng 
properties. 

Boass  (r.  F.,  BH4^nor(A).~Anawar  next  week. 

PLABTXBa  HoLLT  [8ua§e»). — It  may  be  done  in  midsommsr,  bat  ths  best 
time  for  moying  large  HoUiea  la  aboat  the  third  week  in  Aagaat. 

Pblaboobzum  Qobbh  VxoTOBii.  (T.  0.).— Thia  is  neither  a  "  show  "  nor  a 
•'fan^''Tad«t7SBgeneraUyineladedinth«Betsiias.   Xtisaedspsd-petallodt 
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Mmi-donbto,  free-Uooinliag  Tul«tj  of  great  Taint  for  daootailTa  pmowm 
Tba  oolonr  la  ytnnlUoD  with  maxoon  blotelMa  on  tha  uppar  palala,  all  tha 
patala  bdng  margined  with  whita.  It  flovara  early,  and  will  no  doubt  foiaa 
w^  and  la  fina  lor  daeontlTO  pnrpoaea  In  tha  ooMarralory  and  grMofaoma. 

Baooootz  Am  GiuuvLowsBa  fob  Suooaaaxoir  (H,  Jr.).~Snow^  Wfaitar 
Wblta  la  ready  for  nta  In  Jannary,  Adame'e  Early  White  In  Fatenaiy,  Knl«htPs 
PMtaetlBg  In  Marah  and  April,  Landar'e  Ooehan  and  OattaU'e  Eolipea  in  Kay 
and  Jona.  Sow  early  In  April,  except  tha  two  laet-named.  irillah  may  ha 
■own  In  May.  Of  Oaollflowara  eow  Dwarf  Mammoth,  Walobaran,  and  Valtah's 
Antnmn  Giant  at  onea,  and  Waloharan  at  icterrala  of  threa  weeks  nntll  Joly, 
and  if  yon  afloid  tha  plants  rich  soil  and  oopions  inppllM  of  water  yon  wfil 
have  a  kngtby  and  liul  supply. 

Cbmsly  Bnmixxo  to  Bbsd  (Idein).— Tha  oaose  of  yoor  Celery  ** bolting" 
was  not  tha  faolt  of  the  seedsman.  The  seed  was  sown  too  early,  zaoalTlnff 
■nbaeqnant  ahaeks  to  their  steady  growth ;  the  plants  soflering  also,  in  all 
probability,  by  insaflident  soppllcs  of  water  some  time  doxlng  tha  sommar 
ssssrm  If  yon  oarefoUy  follow  the  mode  of  eoliora  detailed  on  pages  216 
and  S86  yon  will  hare  few.  If  any,  bolted  beads. 

DmiAOBna  Bbbablbtava  (.ffxMMtor).— "Son  have  been  eorreeftly  in- 
lonned  that  this  rarlety  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Dinledaniaa.  Its  flowen  are 
ihaiieheatin  eoloor  of  aU  the  Tariatiaa,  being  bright  erimeon,  and  tha  petals 
are  of  stout  teztora*  and  tha  plant  la  also  a  free  grower  and  ^xifnsa  bloomer. 
It  haa  been  awarded  a  fltst-olass  oertifleate  by  the  Floral  Oommittea  of  tha 
Boyal  Hovtionltoral  Soeiety,  and  is  worthy  of  year  spaaial  notiaa. 

DuBTTDDZHa  Yims  (F.  H.)'~When  the  banehea  show  yon  ean  make  a 
isleetion  of  the  shoots  of  the  greatest  promise,  and  when  a  doubt  arises  as 
to  whleh  of  two  ahoota  should  be  remored,  deolde  on  leaving  tha  one  nearest 
to  the  old  stem  of  tha  Vine.  The  shoots  should  not  be  left  elosar  than 
15  Inehes  to  each  other,  lo  that  the  foliage  ean  have  room  to  expand  fully 
Great  injury  Is  commonly  done  by  an  OTemrowdlng  of  the  young  shoots. 

Stbimoiko  Ymxa  (TVro).— A  moist  atmosphere  arltiag  from  a  regular 
snrinkUng  of  the  paths  is  preferable  to  syringing  the  'Hues  with  water  of 
"questionable"  purity.     See  what  is  said  in  another  column  hj  "Ex- 

EZHIBITOB." 

AMTSAi^n  Path  nr  Ooiisbktatobt  (F.  O.  M.).— There  would  be  great 
danger  to  all  softwooded  plants  by  using  hot  tar  under  glaas.  Tha  imly  time 
which  would  be  at  all  safe  to  make  a  path  of  the  kind  you  oontem|date  would 
Ve  in  summer,  when  most  of  the  plants  eonld  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  a 
tlmei  and  tha  yentilators  of  the  house  be  left  open  night  and  day  for  thiaa 
weeks.  Eren  then  we  do  not  consider  the  use  of  tar  advisable.  Oannot  you 
make  a  firm  smooth  path  by  using  a  mixkurs  of  cement  with  the  surtMe 
eoTSclng  of  graTcl  ? 

SaxD  Mbisubxs  (Coitf»<fy).~A11  ought  to  be  sold  by  Imperial  measure. 
To  sell  by  any  other  landsrs  the  vendor  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40ff. 

BosHS  OM  Owiv  Boon  (E.  T.).-~Allow  them  to  grow  thia  year  at  will,  not 
pruning  them  until  the  coming  February,  and  than  prune  rather  freely,  and 
ao  aa  to  form  bushes;  but  you  may  hare  them  in  any  desired  fonn,  bot  for 
standards  they  are  not  well  adapted,  doing  better  as  bushes. 

SowiHO  BoTiJ.  Fbbh  Spobxs  (TTilto).— The  proper  name  of  the  Fern  Is 
Osmunda  regalis,  a  nattva  kind,  found  in  swampy  ground.  It  requires  a  wet 
soU,  with  plenty  of  light,  but  shaded  from  direct  sun.  The  spores  should  be 
sown  or  scattered  on  the  snrftee  of  a  pot  or  pan  prepared  aa  follows:  Drain 
it  wall,  filling  ana-third  iU  dspth  with  crocks,  over  this  about  an  hiehof  the 
atftlngs  of  tha  compost,  two-thirds  sandy  peat,  and  one-third  fibrous  yellow 
loam,  wtth  a  sixth  pert  of  silver  sand.  The  pot  or  pan  la  then  to  be  filled 
with  the  sifted  soil  to  within  ao  inch  of  the  rim,  pressed  rather  fimly.  and 
Made  smooth  and  even.  A  thorongh  watering  should  be  given,  and  whilst 
the  surface  la  wet  the  spores  should  be  disposed  over  the  surface,  and  the  pot 
or  pan  have  a  square  of  glass  laid  vpaa  it.  The  pot  or  pan  la  to  be  placed 
in  a  eauccr  kept  full  of  water,  and  pieced  in  a  house  from  which  frost  Is 
axduded,  and  in  a  position  shaded  from  the  sun.  Ton  may  place  in  the 
hotbed,  and  keep  in  the  dampest  part  and  shaded.  The  seedlings  will  sooner 
appear  in  the  hotbed— probably  in  about  six  weeks,  and  under  cooler  treat- 
ment in  about  eight  or  ten.  The  enrface  of  the  aoU  Is  to  be  always  kept 
molat,  and  if  the  saucer  be  kept  full  of  water  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
water  at  the  wathM,  A  little  air  may  be  given  after  the  seedlings  are  weU 
iq>,  but  only  a  little,  and  at  night,  by  degrees  inuring  them  to  exposure. 
Hm  seedlings  will  not  require  potting-off  singly  until  this  time  twelvemonths, 
and  ought  to  be  grown-on  for  a  year  in  a  cool  moist  house  before  planting 
tbamout. 

Tur  HovsBD  FOB  OuoDMBBBa  (St  JPJsMMul).— The  lOBth-easI  comsr  of 
yew  gailSB  would  answer  in  summer  for  a  Oncumber  frame;  but  it  ceiiainly 
cannot  now  have  the  sun  at  7  a.m..  with  an  18-feet-high  building  to  the 
east  much  beCore  noon.  If  It  have  sun  at  7  a.m.  the  site  is  a  good  one,  the 
aon  continuing  upon  the  fraase  all  day.  Tan  will  anawer;  but  you  will  need 
to  have  a  pie  formed  of  bricks  or  other  means  of  holding  the  tan,  or  you  might 
use  Utter  for  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  fill-in  with  tan. 

Sowno  8ITIU.B  LoMepoD  Bbab  fob  usb  »  July  (Iid0M).^-Sov  at  oBSSb 
XW  vlU  not  be  in  btCore  required,  if  1^  then. 

green  foliage  Is 
well  to  state 
very  subject 

of  stock  those  divisions  of  the  plant  whi^  have  the  hl^eat 
variegation,  end  to  grow  in  very  poor  soil.  We  grow  ours  in  sUver  sand  with 
a  fourth  of  crocks  broken  smell,  and  a  sixth  part  of  sandy  peat.  The  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  the  plants  are  abundantly  watered  and  afforded  a  Ugfat 
position  in  a  cool  stovci  We  have  vary  many  seedlings  in  our  stove^  wUsh 
are  all  grsen-foUaged,  and  very  pretty  they  are  for  decarattva  purposes,  avan 
IMS*  10  than  tha  variagaledkind  for  table  purposes.    « 

AMiamA  aumncATA  mov  Wmmrxxa  (IdMi).— The  plants  must  drop  the 
flowars,  but  as  they  are  doing  so  without  setting  we  cen  only  suppose  that 
llisy  sra  grown  in  too  moist  and  dose  an  atmosphere.  Our  always  sst  freely 
yMNuh  sprfaikled  overhead  twice  daily.  We  grow  the  plants  in  a  cool  stove 
in  a  fight  airy  position. 

WAnanitt  Musbboox  Bbd  ( Jdm).— We  approve  of  watering  Mushioom 
beds  at  any  time  when  the  surface  Is  dry  and  reqolree  watering  to  bring  It 
Into  a  moist  condition;  but  It  is  not  good  practice  to  water  with  a  molat 
anxftea  and  the  Mushrooms  rising  freely,  as  it  Is  certain  to  destroy  those  In 
the  button  state.  All  watering  of  Muahroom  beds  should  be  done  as  much 
as  poeaible  without  wetting  the  Moshrooms,  at  the  same  time  the  surface 
nnat  be  kept  moist.  Why  water  when  the  bedis  moist?  Yon  haieover- 
watarsd,  and  loat  the  ««op  lor  a  time. 


GBOwnrtt  Bdsk  Tmam  (F.  0.).— It  woald  no  doidit  aflosd  a  re^paetabto 
livelifaood  to  devote  two  or  three  acrea  of  ground  to  bosh  fruit  eultars;  f    ' 

autictpate,  aa  i 


OrPBBUa  ALTBBHIFOUVa  TABIBOATA  {John  B.  JSOfd).— ItS  gH 

ttm  the  plant  being  grown  in  too  free  rich  soil ;  and  it  is  as  ^ 

lat  the  variegated  kind  is  only  a  sport  from  the  green,  and  Is   .     __ 

'  to  the  oilgtoal  form.    Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  for 

stock  the      


that 
to  revert 


you  would  not  obtain  the  profits  yon  antldpato,  aa  one-half  the  snm  yoa 
name  would  be  a  more  likely  result  Hens  kept  in  numbers  do  not  pay,  but 
you  might  have  poultry  if  you  had  runs  for  them,  independent  of  the  fraifc 
garden,  and  add  a  nice  sum  to  your  other  sources  of  Imome;  but  from  tha 
nuit  garden  they  had  better  be  exdoded. 

Oumma  Hout  Hbdob  (J.  IF.).— Do  the  eUpplag  now. 

Namb  of  Fbuit  (A,  B,  CO.-'KeddlestoB  Pippin. 

Nambi  of  Plamts  (H.  N.  D.).— It  is  usually  called  Pyrus  Japoniea,  but  tt 
haa  also  bsen  included  In  the  genera  Oifdonla.  Mains,  and  CRu»naaDSles,but 
never  in  Oamellia.  (IF.  D.  JO^Prlmola  rectielllato.  (0.  B.  0.),—%,  Oeins- 
tium  Blebenteinii,  or  robust  sprays  of  a  tomantoaum;  8,  Achillea  nmbsl* 
lata;  4,  Onsiaiia  maiitima  oompacta. 


POULTBT,   BEE,   AHD   FIOEOIT   OEBOBIOLE. 


POULTBY  JOTTINGS. 

**  Now  is  the  wintor  of  our  diaeontant " 
trnly  a  long  one ;  tad  althongh  Ticiety  is  g«id  to  be  i 
and  W8  pgBg  from  nin  to  anow  «id  snow  to  bImI,  aooomp 
by  hnmoMies  from  the  gonth-weafc,  vftried  with  gtnd^l,  keeiif 
oatting,  relenilegg  eesl  isinde,  yet  we  ooniegg  we  are  not  ebaimed. 
We  hawe  read  somewhere  that  Sheridan  went  on  a  widt  when  It 
was  oonvenient  if  not  neoessary  he  should  be  anywhere  bat  at 
home.  He  pitohed  on  an  old  friend  who  had  a  oapital  eeilar 
and  a  first-rate  oook,  bat  who  was  deoidedly  prosy  sad  a  hose. 
He  had  one  InTsiiable  rale— he  newer  left  ms  bed  while  the 
wind  was  in  the  east.  His  bedroom  had  a  weathereook  in  front 
of  the  windows.  On  the  night  of  his  arriTal  Sherry  tied  It  doe 
east,  and  left  it  there  till  he  had  letters  allowing  him  to  retam 
home.  We  do  beliewe  there  was  wisdom  in  the  man's  arrange- 
ment Bed  is  the  only  plaoe  of  seoare  ref  age  from  the  east  wind. 
Clothing  will  not  keep  it  oat.  It  finds  oat  the  worn  plaoes  of 
yoor  olothes»  and  perseweres  till  it  has  reaohed  the  skin,  and 
there  it  fastens ;  and  it  oomes  in  all  its  strength,  hawing  formed 
an  aUianoe  with  "  blackthorn  winter,"  and  reifpts  sopreme  for 
flwe,  six,  or  more  weeks  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  are 
certain  things  that  never  oome  at  the  right  time.  Bills  do  not. 
If  ttiey  had  oome  two  months  earlier  yoa  were  in  fonds,  and  two 

months  later  yoa  ooold  pay  them ;  bat  jost  now 

Well,  we  shoald  not  mind  if  the  east  wind  eame  in  Joly  or 
Aasast.  The  adolta  woald  be  moalting,  and  the  ohlekeos  woold 
be  well  clothed  and  able  to  stand  anything ;  bat  to  eome  now,  It 
tarns  the  soale  against  as.  We  like  to  hatoh  Janasry  dhtokens. 
About  this  time  they  are  stordy  Uttle  fellows.  We  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  in  a  large  onthoase  for  the  first  two  months.  The 
nighto  are  too  long  and  the  weather  is  too  oold,  and  in  a  hoose 
there  are  faoilities  for  nootamal  feeding  that  oannot  be  met  with 
out  of  doors.  We  trost  in  those  two  months  to  get  them  strong 
enoogh  for  anything;  to  be  oat  of  doors,  to  faee  the  oold  wind^ 
the  morning  frosts,  and  the  April  showers.  Bat  this  is  the 
winter  of  oar  disoontont.  None  of  oar  ohiokens  are  wet  oat  of 
doors.  The  earth  is  so  damp,  so  oold,  we  dare  not  nsk  them. 
The  time  is,  however,  oome  when  we  most ;  others  are  growings 
and  some  are  hatohing  ewery  day.  It  is  the  history  of  ewery- 
thing  else.  Blders  mast  make  way  for  yonngers,  so  the  ehiekens 
shall  take  to  the  grass  that  their  yoanger  brethren  may  haTe 
shelter.  We  hawe  not  maoh  fear ;  we  have  two  plaoes,  one  a 
close  thorn  hedge  with  large  dry  bank.  We  drive  the  rip  into 
the  hedge  as  far  as  we  can.  It  is  thus  proteoted  from  every- 
thing, and  standing  on  a  slant  it  is  always  dry ;  it  is  also  ywj 
dusty.  But  our  favourite  plaoe  for  chickens  is  under  a  hayrick. 
In  such  a  plaoe  about  21  feet  square  there  are  generally  two  hay- 
ricks; one  entire,  the  other  partly  oonsomed.  We  know  no 
such  plaoe  for  ohickens.  It  affords  ample  shelter  from  every- 
thing, it  is  alwavB  dry  under  ite  eaves,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  seeds  and  food  of  all  sorto.  Duit  made  up  of  the  most 
minute  particles  abounds.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
well-doing  of  ohiokens  than  this.  Unlike  many  birds.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  fowl  to  wash,  but  they  must  not  the  less  have 
their  ba^  and  the  material  they  use  is  dust  We  jot  down  m 
we  go  on.  The  most  aucoeBsf  al  breeders  we  have  ever  knows 
have  been  those  who  have  most  closely  followed  Nature  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wante  of  their  birds,  whether  in  food  or  otherwise. 

IN  BE  DUST  BATH. 

<«  There's  a  oovey  of  eleven  in  the  tater  field,"  said  the  keeper. 
The  dog  drew  to  a  bare  spot  and  stood  some  yards  from  it  It 
was  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  approached  the  dust 
baths  were  visible,  the  earth  was  pulverised,  and  feathers  lay 
here  and  there.  A  litUe  farther  and  the  birds  rose,  soattoring 
douds  of  dnst.  "  I  know  there  are  Pheasanto  here."  It  was  a 
high  bank  separating  a  covert  from  a  common.  The  dog  drew 
stMdily  down,  and  at  last  stood.  As  he  oontinaed  drawuaff  the 
keeper  wdked  by  his  side,  and  then  pointing  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  said,  "  See  where  they've  been  dusting  I  Oock  and  hen 
feathers  both  I "  They  were  put  up  in  ten  minutes.  These  birds, 
fioUowing  the  all-wise  insttnet  implanted  in  them,  were  tsUng 
their  dust  bath.    Vermin  destroy  birds  Uttle  by  UtOe ;  dost  10 
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UiA  onrt.  Just  M  «  ■tream  that  oxosaes  a  road,  trickling  from 
one  diteh  to  aauMiat,  may  be  seen  loll  of  ■mall  birds— Spenowa, 
BobinB»  and  Finches,  all  engaged  in  thorough  bathing,  so  those 
Mrds  that  do  not  wieh  take  to  dnst.  There  are  diflcvlties  in 
ponltry-kee^g  thftt  were  unknown  in  past  years.  Take,  for 
hifltance,  that  which  was  christened  by  one  of  oar  oldest  poultry 
judges  and  breeders  as  "  elephanUasis."  Who  is  there  keeping 
potutry  on  a  large  scale  who  is  not  plagued  with  it?  Birds 
otherwise  faultless  look  as  if  their  legs  were  coated  with  the 
roughest  of  oyster  shells.  Take,  again,  the  abominable  habit 
of  feather-eeting.  It  is  becoming  the  bane  of  many  yards.  We 
Oftnnot  help  askiag  ourselves.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  things  ? 
It  leads  us  baek  many  years.  Poultry  was  formerly  kept  in  the 
home  counties— Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex— for  the  supply  of 
the  London  markets.  It  was  always  et  liberty,  and  all  fowls 
were  reared  naturally.  Then  the  subject  grew  into  importanoe, 
and  eyeryone  took  to  Keeping  it.  Shows  were  instituted.  Large 
prices  were  realised.  Those  with  room  for  one  breed  kept  four. 
Queries  sprang  from  all  quarters  asking  advice,  and  above  all 
seeking  to  know  by  what  means  a  pen  18  feet  square  might  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a  run  of  10  acres.  Much  has  been  done : 
but  there  remains  always  the  Nemesis— if  unnatural  food  and 
treatment  are  adopted,  then  unnatural  disease  will  appear. 
Tliey  have  done  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

It  must  be  recollected  &hat  we  breed  our  fowls  out  of  due 
course  and  in  an  artifloial  state.  Our  aim  must  then  be  to  sup- 
ply them  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  they  get  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Fresh  ewth  m  which  they  may  scratch  and  find  the 
numberless  atoms  invisible  to  us,  but  which  they  eagerly  pick 
up.  They  must  have  green  food.  The  weeds  and  refuse  of  a 
garden  may  here  be  made  usefuL  Fowls,  like  human  beings, 
want  not  only  food  but  amusement.  Let  a  barrowload  of  ^den 
refuse  and  sweepings  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  hmited 
run.  Bvery  bird  will  go  to  work.  They  will  scratch  it  all  over 
the  place,  and  will  find  not  only  food  but  medicine  if  th^  re- 
quire it.  This  employment  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  and  the 
rubbish  is  none  the  worse  for  manure  after  they  have  analysed 
it.  Do  not  use  any  food  to  induce  fowls  to  laf.  XTse  no  con- 
centrated or  stimulating  foods.  Do  not  overfeed.  Fowls  are 
subject  to  the  same  disorders  arising  from  improper  diet  as 
human  beings,  and  where  the  natural  appetite  is  destroyed  an 
unnatural  craving  takes  its  place.  Do  not  give  much  food  at  a 
time.  So  for  as  may  be  let  your  birds  feed  as  Pheasants  and 
Partridges  do :  let  them  seek  their  food  and  pick  it  a  grain  at 
ft  time.  Where  you  find  you  have  one  breed  more  than  you  can 
keep  well,  do  away  with  it. 

lAke  ourselves,  you  will  have  to  put  your  chickens  cut.  Choose 
ihem  if  you  can  a  sheltered  spot.  Let  the  front  of  the  rip  be 
securely  fastened  at  night  witti  a  board  in  front.  Spite  of  the 
wind  let  the  rip  face  the  east,  and  when  the  morning  sun  shines 
let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  In  the  management  of  your 
poultry  study  Nature  more  than  men  or  books,  and  when  (as 

Su  assuredly  will)  you  have  learned  from  her  follow  her  teach- 
If  implicitly,  and  you  wUl  find  it  the  road  to  suooess.- Dtth. 


JBqo  nr  £ae.— A  pullet  in  my  possessioa  laid  a  large  egg 
weighing  about  4  ozs.,  which  on  being  qpened  was  found  to 
oontaJn  another  ordinwy-sixed  eag  with  the  sheU  quite  perfect : 
the  large  egg  in  which  the  smafier  one  was  enclosed  being  all 
white  with  no  yolk,  while  the  smaller  one  had  the  yolk  and 
white  of  an  ordinary  size.  Has  this  often  occurred,  or  has  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  come  under  your  notice  ?— A  Subsobibbb. 

[It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  small  egg  perfectly  sheUed  to  be 
found  within  a  large  egg,  but  it  is  unusual  for  the  small  egg  to 
ooutain  the  yolk.] 

GAGE  BIBDS  AND  THE  FOOD  THET  EAT. 

No.  2. 

Ht  former  article  ended  with  the  words  **  the  use  of  canary 
seed,"  respecting  which  Mr.  Hervieoz,  in  his  work  published 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  seemed  to  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  use  of  it  compared  to  other  kinds ;  for  he  says, 
''  I  have  only  a  little  pinch  given  them  sometimes,"  and  he 
likewise  asserts  that  ''^many  curious  persons  never  give  their 
Mrdsanyofit." 

Now,  so  far  as  the  use  or  utility  of  canary  seed  is  concerned, 
I  must  say  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  from 
time  to  time,  when  they  were  at  about  the  ages  of  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  weaned  my  young  broods  of  Canaries  from  egg  and 
ether  soft  food  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  with  the  entire 
use  of  canary  seed  than  I  ever  could  when  using  either  rape- 
aeed  or  hempseed.  The  two  latter  seeds,  from  their  rich  and 
tn!fy  constitnents,  had  a  tendency  to  disorder  the  digestions 
of  the  birds  or  turn  them  "  soft."  which  term  is  understood  by 
the  fancy.  Thus  my  eznerienoe  nas  indaced  me  to  regard  canary 
■eed  as  tne  staple  food  for  bringing  young  birds  to  maturity. 

Hr.  Hervieuz  says  rapeseed  is  the  "  most  necessary  seed  fdr 
feeding  Canary  birds."  But  there  is  a  danger  attending  the  use 
of  zftpeseed  umess  the  proper  sort  is  obtained,  which  is  smaller 


and  of  a  lighter  or  purple  tint,  and  sweeter  compared  to  many 
kinds  of  mixed  seeds  sold  as  bird  rapeseed.  Millet  seed  next 
claims  the  writer's  attention,  for  he  says  that  three  kinds  of 
seeds- rape,  millet,  and  hemp— are  /'  absolutely  necessary,  espe- 
cially the  two  first  of  them,  so  that  they  [Canaries]  may  uva 
very  well  without  the  others,  which  are  not  proper  for  uiem, 
otherwise  than  to  recover  their  stomach  when  they  have  lost  it, 
or  to  help  them  in  some  distempers  "  spoken  of  in  his  treatise. 
Bemarking  further  upon  the  three  kinds  of  seeds  above  named 
he  says  they  "  are  to  Canary  birds  as  bread,  wine,  and  flesh  are 
to  men;  for  a  man  who  has  those  three  sorts  of  sustenance  may 
live  long  and  in  health  without  the  help  of  any  others  which 
are  called  the  dainties  of  life,  and  whicdi  often  rather  impair 
than  preserve  health."  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  believed  in 
the  uses  of  wine  and  was  no  vegetarian.  But  T  will  quote  the 
other  kinds  of  seeds  Mr.  Hervieux  names  as  of  service  to  Canariea 
and  other  small  caee  birds. 

"  Pink  Seed.-^The  best  comes  from  Strasburg,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  which  grows  about  f  aris  losing  its 
taste.  It  blossoms  about  May  and  June.  Its  quality  is  asmn- 
gent,  and  therefore  it  is  giVen  to  Canary  birds  that  are*  loose : 
the  taste  of  it  is  sweetish.  Take  heed  when  you  buy  this  seed 
that  they  do  not  instead  of  it  give  you  poppy  seed,  which  is  very 
like  it,  and  will  infailiblykiU  your  Canary  birds.  AU  the  differ- 
ence  is  that  poppy  seed  is  blackish  and  the  other  grey."  Fanciers 
will  recognise  the  seed  known  by  them  as  mawseed  as  being 
none  other  than  "  pink  seed." 

"  Lettice  seed  is  well  known  as  well  as  the  lettice.  It  is  flat, 
long,  and  of  a  bright  grey.  Its  quality  is  cooling,  wherefore  it 
is  now  and  then  given  to  Canary  birds  to  purge  them." 

"  Silverwesd  [Tansy  seed]  is  a  plant  whose  leaves  are  like 
those  of  coriander,  but  somewhat  more  oily,  and  the  stem  is 
like  that  of  rue.  It  is  called  Silverweed  oecause  the  leaf  is 
white,  but  the  seed  is  red  and  very  small.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
Thalictrum.  Its  quality  is  to  bind  the  Canary  birds  that  em 
eat  it,  which  many  of  them  will  not."  It  is  put  to  other  usee 
not  spoken  of  here. 

"  Plantan  seed  comes  from  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  which 
grows  like  an  ear  of  wheat  and  is  small  and  blackish.  Its  quali^ 
IS  nourishing  and  warming,  but  it  is  very  seldom  given  to 
Canary  birds." 

The  before-mentioned  seeds  are  all  Mr.  Hervieux  names, 
which  is  somewhat  surprising  considerins  the  utility  of  flaxseed 
to  many  small  cage  birds,  especially  Goldlinches  and  Linnets. 
Like  the  plantain  seed  there  are  others  which  grow  wild  and 
may  be  given  with  beneficial  effects  to  birds— such,  for  instance, 
as  shepherd's  purse  and  thistle  seed,  which  latter  sort  Goldfinches 
are  particularly  fond  of.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  at  the 
parucular  period  of  the  ripening  of  thistle  seed,  numerous  GK>ld- 
finc^s  may  be  found  diving  ^eir  suitably-formed  beaks  into 
the  heads  of  the  thistle  in  the  localities  where  it  grows. 

The  high  price  canary  seed  has  realised  for  some  time  past 
must  at  tne  commencement  of  the  canary-seed  panic  have  placed 
many  fanciers  at  their  wit's  end  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  Nona 
better  could  have  been  found  than  the  use  of  miUet,  which  par- 
takes more  of  the  properties  of  canary  seed  than  any  other  land. 
But  our  forefathers  must  also  have  been  subject  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  seed  market.  At  the  time  Mr.  jServieux  wrote  his 
book  he  names  the  period  as  being  a  "dear  year"  for  seeds : 
and  two  important  consideratioBB  appear  to  have  been  that  of 
the  quality  and  value  of  the  seeds  given  to  birds,  and  likewise 
that  they  should  be  well  "  fanned  and  deansed  before  they  are 
used,  beoause  they  we  generally  very  foul  and  full  of  little  stones 
and  dust."  This  is  a  necessary  precaution  to  take,  and  fanden 
should  well  sieve  their  seed  before  giving  it  to  the  birds. 

The  writer  further  states,  "  The  price  of  each  sort  alters  every 
year  according  to  the  plenfy  or  scarcity  of  it.  What  I  shall  set 
down  here  ii  rather  to  give  curious  persons  some  notion  of  the 
value  of  the  several  seeds,"  and  then  names  the  prices  for  which 
they  were  then  sold  as  f  oUows— "  A  boisseau  of  rapeseed,  which 
is  about  a  peck  and  a  half  English,  or  20  lbs.  weight,  46  sols; 
a  boisseau  of  millet,  80  sols;  hemp,  22  sols ;  a  litron  of  canary, 
being  somewhat  above  a  pint  English,  3  sols  6  dealers ;  a  litroa 
of  p&k  seed,  12  sols;  lettioe  seed,  9  sols;  silverweed  seed, 
28  sols ;  plantan  seed,  15  sols."  In  conclusion  Mr.  Hervieux 
says,  "By  what  I  have  said  you  may  perceive  that  a  litiun,  or 
pint  of  the  last  five  sorts  of  seeds,  will  serve  you  as  long  as  a 
boisseau  or  peck  of  the  three  iirst  [rape,  millet,  and  hemp] 
being  given  to  the  birds  only  in  oases  of  absolute  neoessifir. 
There  are  also  many  curious  persons  who  never  make  me  of  all 
the  sorts  of  seeds  I  have  mentioned,  which  did  not,  however, 
divert  me  from  setting  them  down  for  the  satisfaotien  ol  those 
who  do  or  may  hereafter  use  them."— Gbo.  J.  Babnbbbt. 

THE  SEYERITT  07  THE  SEASON. 
Novioa  hes  already  been  taken  in  the  Journal  of  the  pra- 
traeted  unfavourable  weather  for  bees.  Both  Februsry  and 
March  this  year  have  been  filled  or  f  ally  taken  up  with  unpro- 
pitious  weather.  During  these  months  the  bees  at  Sale  have 
been  kept  indoors  by  weather  unusually  and  exoessively  cold 
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and  Btormy  for  spring  monthB.  The  budding  hawthorn  hedges, 
rose  and  gooseberry  boshes,  have  been  nipped  and  blackened 
by  the  cold  winds  within  the  last  few  days.  Xiadies  and  gentle- 
men are  still  wrapped  np  in  their  winter  clothing  whenever  they 
leave  their  firesides.  We  have  had  of  late  yean  some  nnfavonr- 
able  springs  for  bees,  bat  we  do  not  remember  one — and  we  do 
not  thmk  we  have  had  one— during  the  last  fifty  years  so  con- 
stantly oold  and  unfavourable  for  bees  as  the  present  one. 

On  ezaminiog  my  stocks  the  other  day  I  found  that  those  of 
them  which  had  been  taken  to  the  moors  last  year  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  those  which  remained  at  home. 
This  is  not  usually  the  case,  for  the  work  on  the  moors  is  very 
destructive  of  bee  life.  The  amount  of  work  done  bv  bees  on 
the  heather  is  often  marvellous,  but  it  is  done  sometimes  at  a 
fearf al  cost  of  life.  "  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  moorland 
hives  being  so  comparatively  populous  this  spring  ? "  Well, 
last  autumn  was  an  unfavourable  one  for  bees  not  taken  to  the 
heather.  They  ceased  to  set  em  and  multiply  numbers  very 
early.  The  last  batch  and  hatch  of  brood  is  rapidly  dying  off 
now  by  reason  of  old  age.  The  hives  on  the  moors  began  to 
breed  a^ain  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  doubtless  their 
superiority  in  numbers  now  is  owing  to  their  breeding  Later  last 
vear.  If  the  spring  months  this  year  had  been  favourable  for 
breeding  all  the  hives  would  have  had  two  hatches  of  brood 
perfected  by  this  time  (Maroh  27th),  and  been  repleniahed  with 

ung  bees,  and  thus  renerved  for  a  renewal  of  activities  of  all 

ads. 

I  have  two  sugar-fed  hives  in  splendid  condition.  In  the 
month  of  Septexnber  last  year  I  put  6  lbs.  of  bees  and  a  queen 
into  an  emp^  18-inch  hive,  and  4  lbs.  of  bees  into  a  16-inoh  one. 
These  had  about  16  or  18  lbs.  of  sugar  each  rattier  rapidly.  I 
should  say  about  2  lbs.  of  sugar  (nearly  4  lbs.  of  syrup)  each 
every  evening.  The  bees  quickly  built  combs,  and  as  rapidly 
fiUed  them  with  brood.  The  bees  bred  so  late  in  the  season  will 
live  till  May,  and  bees  fed  on  sugar  and  water  are  generally  very 
healthful  durixig  winter  and  spring.  The  hives  were  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with  combs,  ana  had  the  swarms  been  one-third 
larger  when  they  were  put  into  the  empty  hives  they  would 
have  filled  them  with  combs.  We  invariably  find  that  sugar-fed 
stocks  do  well ;  their  combs  being  young,  sweet,  and  clean,  bees 
thrive  and  multiply  exceedingly  amongst  them.  I  expect  that 
the  question  of  oreating  stocks  in  autumn  by  artificial  treatment 
and  feeding  wUl  be  very  fully  considered  as  soon  as  apiarians 
have  remodelled  their  hives  and  are  satisfied  with  them  as  to 
shape  and  size.  I  have  often  seen  hives  of  proper  capacity 
become  too  heavy  for  stocks  in  good  seasons,  and  if  two  or 
three  pounds'  worth  of  honey  can  be  obtained  from  a  hive  in 
autumn,  why  keep  it  for  a  stock?  The  bees  of  the  hive  may 
be  easily  driven  into  an  empty  one  and  therein  fed.  From  five 
shillings  or  six  shillings'  worth  of  sugar  a  good  swarm  would 
furnish  its  hive  with  combs  and  food  enough  for  the  winter  and 
■prlng  months.  Stocks  thus  formed  cannot  well  be  surpassed 
for  excellence :  but  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  derived 
from  this  mode  of  procedure  will  probably  tempt  many  bee- 
farmers  to  follow  it. 

Those  who  have  weak  hives  at  present  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  advice  given  by  "B.  &  W"  last  week  — to  feed  the 
bees  pretty  oonstantly  and  keep  the  hives  warmly  covered.— 
A.  Pbttiobiw.  

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Hbv  Pbcdd  bt  Ooox  {H.  B,  P.).— Yoor  Houdan  oo«k  doM  not  like  the 
hen  1«M,  hat  he  likes  h«r  f«ath«rs  mora.  ThoM  ixngnlarltiM  do  not  ooeox 
when  fowl!  hmm  thoir  liberty  and  haro  plontj  of  natnialfood:  bat  when  they 
era  ehat-ap,  end  too  often  fed  on  etimnlating  foode  to  indaoelajing,  U  oenaes 
a  Titlated  appetite,  an  nnnatiural  eraving,  and  it  woold  seem  that  feathcn 
approaoh  most  nearly  to  that  which  they  lost  after.  We  have  oor  own 
1  founded  on  olose  obserraiion,  and  it  is  that  the  destraotlon  of  the 
B  is  onlypraiMxatoiy  to  an  attack  on  the  flesh.  We  keep  almost  every 
Oor  first  expetienoe  was  with  Or^e-CoBors.  We  had  some  in 
Bather  later  than  *h\9  thsy  began  to  eat  their  feathers,  and  in 
a  month  (we  left  them  to  themselTSs  on  purpose)  they  had  only  wing  and 
tail  feathers.  The  next  year  the  Hoadans  Indiilged  in  t  he  same  Inzory.  The 
next  year  the  Spanish  moat  determinedly  set  to  work  at  the  feathers,- and  then 
the  flesh.  We  consigned  the  bhrds  to  darkness,  giving  them  light  only  to  feed. 
We  released  them  from  their  gloom  at  the  mooltlng  season,  and  they  moolted 
well  in  oonflnement.  Oor  present  experienee  is  with  three  pens  of  Spanish. 
We  have  had  to  remove  foar  birds,  beeaaie  we  found  thsy  wen  beoomlng 
naked  under  the  throat  and  on  the  neck.  The  only  euxe  we  know  is  to  give 
the  birds  their  liber^.  They  then  find  that  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and 
beeoining  sattsflsd  ths  unnatural  craving  osasea.  Then  is  no  ouze  for  it  as 
long  as  they  are  shut-up  together,  and  it  will  run  ihrou|^  the  whole  pen.  It 
mar  be  lessened  hj  glvingthem  earth  fresh  dug  with  grass  and  worms  in  it, 
and  by  oltlng  lettuce.  We  repeat  we  keep  almost  every  breed.  We  have 
known  this  habit  with  Spanish,  Ordre-CoBor,  and  Hoadans.  None  of  the 
others  have  had  it  with  us. 

Eoos  Thzn-bhbii.u>  (W.  M.  (?.).— Toor  deseripiion  of  your  poultry  run 
woold  prepare  us  for  failure.  Much  of  the  health  of  a  fowl  depends  oivthe 
scratch.  Inseet  Ills  and  particles  unseen  by  us  are  turned  np  with  eveiy 
■cratch.  We  have  often  wondered,  and  perhaps  you  have  done  the  same, 
when  we  have  seen  the  vigorous-  scratch  given  sltemately  with  each  leg,  and 
the  busy  p'eklng  that  immediately  follows.  They  thus  find  that  which  keeps 
their  bodies  in  health  and  tends  to  make  them  proMc  We  are  enemiet  to 
artificial  heat.  The  material  for  the  shell  of  the  egg  must  be  supplied  to  the 
birds,  and  nothing  is  better  than  bileklayex'B  rubbish.    This  will  improve  the 


shells  and  make  them  harder  and  thicker.  If  with  these  appliances  the 
shells  are  still  thin,  then  the  birds  are  sot  in  condition.  Give  them  daily 
some  large  sods  of  growing  grass  out  with  plenty  of  earth.  If  yoa  can  give 
thsm  a  banowful  of  road  grit  do  so. 

Spabish  Cook's  Fact  Exobssitb  (A,  X.).— Thera  Is  no  euie,  as  It  most 
end  hi  blindness,  and  Is  the  penalty  paid  for  excess  of  mscit.  The  only 
possible  treatment  is  to  strap-back  the  exonscence  with  stleking  plaister 
above  aqd  below. 

BntD  T>YUia  Suddbblt  {B.  fi.  Jir.).— Apparently  it  died  from  cramp,  and 
if  so  from  being  exposed  to  oold.  Not  knowing  when  it  was  kept  or  on  what 
it  was  fed,  we  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion. 

Canxbb  zb  YouBe  Pzobobb  (J.  0.).— There  is  believed  to  be  no  eon  for 
canker  in  young  Pigeons  hi  the  nest.  As  you  have  bred  nothing  hot  eankeced 
Pigeons,  and  as  many  as  seven  peirs  so  diseased  from  one  pair  of  birds,  we 
should  advise  your  destroying  the  old  pair,  as  thqr  most  be  hopelessly  of 
bad  eonstitutlon. 

HoBBT  KoTH  (J.  B.).— If  yoar  hive  is  full  of  bees  as  yoa  say, .the  moth 
will  not  do  much  harm.  Use  a  little  smoke  to  keep  the  bees  quiet,  torn  up 
the  hive  and  brush  off  all  the  woolly-like  nest  you  may  find  on  the  board  or 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  if  any  ara  among  the  combs  pick  them  oat  with  a  knit  - 
ting-needle.    Your  hive  will  prosper  and  do  well. 
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Let. Bioar 4(r  N.;  Loog.O»8'0''W.;  Attttade,lU  feel. 
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47.5 
61.8 
68.1 
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08.4 
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86J 

8SJ 
88.4 

Means 

18.687  j  40.7 

88J 

88.0 

48.8 

88J 

80.6 

88.7 

0.610 

tSnd.— Deep  mow  in  the  monlng,  but  very  bright  at  9  lk  ;  heavy  snow  at 
9  P.1C.,  and  at  timss  till  4  p.m  ;  afterwards  fine  but  oold. 

SSid.— Beautiful  morning,  fine  all  the  esriy  part  of  the  dsy|  Isss  bright  after 
2  P.M.,  but  fair  all  day. 

SIth.— Slight  white  frost  In  morning;  fine  at  noon, snow  not  oulte  gone; 
a  very  plsaaant  day,  mora  q^g-like  than  we  have  had  for  some 


SSth.— Bright  in  the  morning;  rather  oloody  about  2  p.m.,  bot  fair  all  dsj ; 

the  wind  rather  odd. 
fi6th.'Fair  but  dull  and  cold  hi  the  morning;  a  slight  gleam  of  sun  ahoat 

1  P.M.,  but  a  dull  day. 
87th.— Dull  and  oold  hi  the  forapart  of  the  day;  wet  evening,  and  veiy  wet 

night,  and  cai^y  mondng. 
asth.— A  beeatif ul  dsj,  bright  and  warn ;  rathar  wet  in  the  evenhig. 

Averaoe  temperatura  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  week  bslon  last.   Yeiy 
odid  nic^  on  ^d  aid  SSrd.— O.  J.  Stmobb. 

OOYBNT  OABDIN  MABKBT.»Mab<]R  28. 
A  eoon  supply  of  early  vegetables  is  now  arriving  from  the  Ooatinent,  eon- 
sistlng  of  Asparagus,  Peas,  new  Carrots,  new  Potatoes,  Artisbokes,  and  salad- 
ing,aU  of  which  ara  rsalising  fair  prises.  Among  Xni^ishpirodBeeGaoambsn 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  l^enoh  Beans  do  not  ™^  "*•**»  the 
prices  of  last  week.    Bosinese  generally  is  quiet. 
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Peaches dosen 
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Pine  Apples lb. 
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8. 

Artiehokes dosen  4 

Asparagus I^IOO  6 

French bundle  90 

Beans. Kidney....    9*100  1 

Beet,Bed dosen  1 

Broeooli bundle  0 

BrusselB  Sprouts   #  sieve  8 

Cabbage doxen  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Oapsicums jplOO  1 

Oanlifiower dosen  1 

Celery bundle  1 

Cole  worts . .  dox.  bunches  8 

Cuoumben eaOh  0 

Endive dosen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Oarlio lb.  0 

Herbs bnnoh  0 

Horseradish bundle  4 
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French  Cabbage  ••••  1 
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Mushrooms.. 


potUe 


Mustard  A  Cross  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley ....  dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dosen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes... bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes.,  dos.bnnohce 

Khubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Sooraonera bundle 

Seakale basket 
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Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doxen 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows 
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Ram  obMrratloiui  ttkaa  imt  UmBiam  tadag  f orfir-thiM  tmh.  tlw  wemg^  daj  tamperttow  of  tht  iroek  ia  BM";  and  Mt  night  tanptfataie 

ROSE  PRUNING. 

[Wa  sent  m  CQrrejpondent's  letter  of  inqnlxios  to  Mr.  Oamza. 
The  following  is  his  reply.] 

rNYTHING  more  oonciBe  or  oool  than  the 
qaeries  asked  by  "F.  F.,  BridgnortJh"  it 
&to  not  been  myprevioaB  fortime  to  meet 
with.  They  remind  me  forcibly  of  those 
terrible  papers  set  one  in  the  DiTimty  School 
at  Oxford,  bnt  fortunately  they  are  very 
mnoh  easier  to  answer;  but  even  if  more 
difficult  the  Journal  would  be  ready  to  give 
an  opinion  without  grudging,  without  fear, 
and  without  favour.  Ask,  and  if  not  satisfied 
ask  again ;  the  more  questions  the  merrier,  the  greater 
the  delight  that  rosarians  will  feel.  For  this  is  one  of  the 
most  forcible  of  all  proofs  how  popular  is  the  Rose— the 
mnpreas  I  suppose  we  must  say  now  of  flowers.  BoBa 
regina  ei  imperairix  florum. 

(1).  **When  is  the  proper  time  for  pruning  Hvbrid 
Perpetual  b*^*.  ?"  By  the  way,  with  regard  to  this  abbre- 
viation for  standards,  a  man  to  whom  I  wrote  asking, 
**J>o  you  want  any  b**«-  ?"  wrote  back,  enoloshig  that 

Sortion  of  my  letter,  asking,  "  "What  sort  of  garden  pro- 
uce  is  this  std.  ?  I  suppose  some  kind  of  seeds,  but  we 
have  looked  all  through  several  lists  of  seeds,  but  all  in 
vain."  If  «F.  F."  has  not  yet  pruned  his  standard 
Roses  I  should  advise  him  to  begin  at  once.  All  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  ought  to  have  been  pruned  by  this  time  u  the 
trees  were  planted  last  autumn  or  are  old  trees.  If  they 
were  purchased  late  this  spring  he  mav  defer  the  pruning 
a  short  time,  but  not  for  long.  The  first  or  second  we^ 
in  March  is  about  the  best  time  for  pruning  in  general 
cases ;  and  as  "  F.  F."  is  so  very  concise  in  ms  questions 
that  I  cannot  tell  whether  his  rosery  is  in  an  exposed 
position,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  close  to  a  stream,  in  front 
of  a  kitchen-garden  wall*  or  behind  his  house  with  a 
delightful  ncMrth  aspect,  I  can  only  speak  generally.  But 
in  any  case  his  Roses  (all  but  Teas  and  Noisettes)  ought 
to  be  pruned  before  All  Fools'  Day. 

(2).  "How  many  eyes  should  be  leffc?"  "Do  you, 
sir,"  asked  a  riding-master  once  to  me,  "  do  you  want  a 
military  or  '  a  'unting '  seat  ?  If  a  military,  let  your  stir- 
raps  down ;  if  *  a  'unting,*  shorten-up  close."  Do  you, 
**  F.  P.,"  want  to  exhibit  your  blooms,  or  do  you  merely 
want  them  to  adorn  your  garden?  Do  you  want  to 
come  and  take  the  shine  out  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Jowett 
at  the  Hereford  Show,  or  do  you  merelv  want  to  have  a 
lot  of  blooms  for  madame  to  pick  at  her  will?  If  to 
exhibit  your  blooms,  then  the  "  'unting  seat "  is  what  you 
want,  and  you  must  cut  your  Roees  hard— shorten  your 
stirrups.  As  to  the  number  of  eyes  I  do  not  think  yon  can 
do  better  or  fiurer  than  leave  them  the  same  number  yon 
yourself  possess—if  yon  have  two.  If  you  merely  want 
to  grow  garden  Roses,  quantity  rather  than  quality— if 
you,  like  my  critic  Mr.  Taylor,  wish  to  have  hundreds 
of  blooms  outside  and  inside  your  house,  then  spare  the 
Rose,  leave  as  many  eyes  on  your  shoots  as  there  may 
be  in  your  combined  family  and  household. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Taylor's  remark  about  being  ex- 
pected to  famish  such  a  quantity  for  the  house,  I  remem- 
ber one  day  at  the  Botanic  Rose  Show  meeting  a  flrst- 
class  gardener  who  was  exhibiting  in  that  absurd  class, 
**  A  Collection  of  Red  and  Pink  Roses  in  Baskets  not 
more  than  8  feet  in  diameter."  He  had  brought  up 
literaJly  thousands  of  blooms  that  day.  On  my  express- 
ing astonishment  at  the  number  he  said,  "  Oh  t  sir,  this 
is  notMng.  I  send  such  a  basket  as  this  thrice  i^week 
to  our  people  in  London."  "  Whatever  do  they  do  with 
them?"  I  asked.  "I  believe,"  said^  a  bystander,  "I 
believe  that  they  eat  them." 

(3).  "Whether  the  new  shoots  or  old  should  be 
pruned?"  No  difficulty  here.  Both  should  be  operated 
upon,  and  the  weak  wood,  by  which  I  fancy  "  F.  P." 
means  by  the  new  shoots,  should  be  entirely  removed — 
cut  away ;  let  in  the  daylight,  give  old  Sol  a  chance,  and 
as  you  cut  look  out  for  a  good  sound  eye  which  faces  his 
mi^esty,  not  one  ihat  is  scowling  at  the  "  shades  of  dark- 
ness," to  which  the  interior  of  a  massive  old  standard's 
head  may  be  likened.  Try  to  make  the  heads  a  little 
symmetrical ;  do  not  have  the  outside  shoots  above  the 
centre  ones. 

"  Should  a  Marechal  Niel  in  hothouse  be  pruned. 
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and  how  much  ?"  Very  little,  if  any,  pruning  is  required 
for  the  glorious  Marechal ;  any  dsad  wood  must  be  re- 
moved and  unripened  shoots  must  be  cut  away,  and  that 
is  about  all. 

(5).  "AJso  climbers  out  of  doors,  such  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  ?"  Well,  it  depeiCkds  a  good  deal  on  the  sorts ;  the 
old  Gloire,  as  a  rule,  wiU  stand  a  little  pruning;  he 
gwi«rally  has  a  lot  of  i^oots  which  require  shortening, 
but  even  this  should  be  done  with  oare.  Teas  of  any 
kind  require  very  Httle  pruning.  If  "F.  F."  has  a 
Oloth  of  Gold  growing  against  his  house  or  a  Banksia  let 
me  implore  him  not  to  touch  it. 

(6  and  last).  "  Last  year  my  Marechal  Niel  dropped  all 
the  buds.  What  caused  this  ?"  Ah,  there's  a  puzzler ! 
I  might  reply  in  one  word— Neglect,  but  I  wo'n't,  though 
it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  answer  so ;  and  as  I  never  saw 
the  plant  in  question,  know  nothing  of  what  soil  it  is 
grown  in  <»  of  its  aspect,  it  would  be  the  safest  answer. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the  scorn  of  "  P.  F." 
if  I  Innt  that  although  the  wind  blows  very  cold  in  March, 
yet  the  sun  is  pretty  high  in  the  heavmis,  and  beats  with 
a  good  deal  offeree  upon  the  unscreened  glass  of  the  green- 
house. Perhaps,  also,  the  gardener  who  has  to  see  after 
the  greenhouse  may  be  sent  off  to  bring  in  the  vegetables 
for  ti^e  early  dinner  just  as  he  ought  to  be  pulling  down 
the  blinds,  or  may  be,  when  he  should  be  watering  the 
dear  Niel.  In  the  early  morning  he  is  attending  to  his 
fires,  and  is  reaUv  that  driven  that  he  cannot  attend 
as  he  should  to  the  climbers.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
now  and  then  he  leaves  the  firing-up  to  a  subordinate, 
who  heaps  on  the  fuel  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the  day- 
time and  forgets  to  see  to  the  fires  at  night.  Any  of 
these  possibihties  may  have  caused  the  buds  to  have 
dropped  off,  and  you  might  as  well  expect  me  to  say 
whi(m  of  them  did  the  mischief  as  to  say  whether  "  P.  F." 
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ii  a  man  or  a  woman.  Nothing  nqnires  greater  oare  or  more 
patient  love  than  the  Mar^ohal  Niel  indoors.  An  eren  tem- 
perature, regolar  watering— not  an  oeeasional  deluge  followed 
by  the  dirooght  of  Egypt  Fumigate  regularly  to  destroy  the 
aphides.  If  you  are  foreing  your  Boses  you  will  find  the  fly 
more  troublesome  than  if  your  Bose  tree  is  merely  protected 
by  the  glass.  Always  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  keep  the 
syringe  going  when  the  sun  is  off.  These  are  my  rules,  and 
as  soon  as  this  sees  the  light  you  will  have  hundreds  of  others 
gi^en  you  by  more  oorrespondents  of  the  Journal,  and  you 
will  be  able  then  to  try  them  all  one  after  another,  and  than 
write  and  tell  the  Editors  of  the  result.--JoHH  B.  M.  Oamm* 


A  FEW  NOTABLE  HABDY  BOOK  PLANTS. 

AsimciAL  rookwork  is  never  mueh  oared  for  till  it  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  find  a  suitable  home 
among  its  crerioes.  Preference  is  usually  given  to  alpine  suo- 
culents  of  lowly  growth  and  exquisite  form,  but  so  minute 
withal  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  must  elapse  before 
th^  can  become  really  eflectlTc;  hence  it  is  desirable  to  blend 
wim  them  other  plants  of  more  rapid  growth  and  bolder  ap- 
pearance, so  disposed  as  to  afford  a  partial  clothing  of  greenery 
to  the  larger  masses  of  rock  as  quickly  as  posi^e,  and  yet 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  pretty  little  alpine  gems,  which  are 
certainly  most  worthy  of  all  due  prominence.  Among  several 
plants  which  I  have  tried  for  this  purpose  a  few  have  answered 
the  desired  end  so  admirably  as  to  be  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is 

Fyrethmm  Tehihatehewi. — This  plant  has  been  brought 
somewhat  prominently  into  notice  as  a  substitute  for  lawn  turf, 
which  it  decidedly  is  not.  For  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
rocks  it  is  almost  unrivalled ;  the  dense,  compact,  moss-like 
growth,  decumbent  spreading  habit,  and  the  lively  colour  of 
its  evergreen  foliage,  combining  to  render  it  an  attractive 
object  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  more  especially  during 
winter,  when  the  perennial  greening  of  its  mossy  branchlets 
spread  cushion-like  upon  the  face  of  the  hard  bare  rock  stand 
out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  bare  death-like  aspect  of  de- 
ciduous plants. 

Silene  maritima  is  also  a  perennial  altogether  of  a  bolder 
type  than  the  Fyrsthrum.  Its  well-shaped  leaves  ate  set  thickly 
upon  the  long,  flexible,  spreading  growth.  Planted  upon  the 
edge  of  a  rock  it  will  spread  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  yard  in 
diameter  in  one  season,  forming  charming  pendant  masses  of 
bright  green,  which  in  early  summer  are  enlivened  with  nu- 
merous white  flowers.  No  especial  care  is  required  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  plants,  eveiy  branch  rooting  freely  wherever  it  touches 
thesoiL 

lAnaria  qfmbalaria. — This  is  the  common  Ivy-leaved  Li- 
naria  so  frequentiy  to  be  seen  trailing  over  old  ruins  and  walls. 
It  spreads  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  will  cover  many  square 
feet  of  rock  surface  in  a  few  months.  The  slender  growth 
bears  elegant  foliage  and  pretty  simple  littie  pink  flowers,  hang- 
ing its  wUd  festoons  over  the  rocks  in  such  graceful  garlands 
of  greenery  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  more  frequentiy 
found  in  gardens.  Surely  it  ought  no  more  to  be  excluded 
because  it  grows  wild  than  BUene  maritima,  which  is  also  a 
British  plant. 

Lithospermum  prottratum, — An  invaluable  plant  for  the 
rockery  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes.  It  has  a  low 
dense  habit  of  growth,  the  spreading  branches  having  a  thick 
perennial  dothing  of  dark  green  foliage.  The  pretty  deep  blue 
flowen  open  abundantiy  in  Msy  and  June,  continuing  a  long 
while  in  full  beauty.  Early  summer  may  therefore  be  named 
as  the  season  of  its  fullest  beauty,  but  in  sheltered  nooks  it  is 
never  without  a  few  flowers  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  root  freely 
in  a  cold  frame.  Planted  in  rich  loam  it  forms  tufts  of  1  to 
2  feet  in  diameter  in  a  single  season. 

ArUennaria  Candida,— ThiB  plant  was  sent  to  me  with  a 
strong  reconmiendation,  as  being  greatiy  superior  to  A.  to- 
mentosa.  It  has  not  disappointed  me,  making  such  excellent 
dwarf  edgings  of  soft  grey,  and  so  quickly,  as  to  induce  me  to 
put  a  few  plants  of  it  among  the  rocks,  where  it  forms  pretty 
gr^  cushions  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  offering  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  red  sandstone  as  weU  as  to  the  green-leaved 
plants. 

The  five  plants  which  I  have  thus  described  are  suitable  for 
rockeries  large  and  small,  being  easily  kept  witiiin  bounds.  To 
them  I  will  add  the  small-leaved  kinds  of  Helianthemum  or 
Bock  Cistus,  a  charming  family  of  dwarf,  recumbent,  shrub- 


like  perennial  plants,  yielding  a  profusion  of  blossom  in  early 
glimmer.  Notning  can  be  more  <^^ftr»n<wg  than  the  effect  of 
the  bright  masses  of  their  flowers,  ranging  through  various 
shades  of  white,  pink,  yellow,  and  violet.  All  the  kinds  that 
I  have  grown  are  readily  increased  by  seed  or  cuttings.— 
EnwABD  LnojLuufiST. 


THE  HAWTHOBNDEN  APPLE. 

I  TEiRx  that  this  Apple  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  it,  or 
at  least  that  it  has  only  had  that  kind  of  justice  called  **  scant 
justice."  It  is  a  very  popular  Apple,  and  has  been  so  for  many 
years.  Now,  no  Apple  is  lastini^y  popular  unless  it  is  useful 
and  beautiful,  or  if  not  beautiful  it  must  be  excessively  usef uL 
As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Hawthomden  I  own  I  seldom  see  it  on 
the  tree  or  gather  it  without  being  forced  to  admire  it.  Its 
fuU  form,  its  delicate  silver-like  skin  and  reflned  bloom,  then 
its  bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side— all  these  make  together 
a  truly  beautiful  Apple.  Its  cooking  qualities  while  in  seaaon 
are  great,  particularly  when  roasted,  when  its  white  creamy 
flesh  breaks  through  the  embrowned  skin ;  while  its  flavour, 
however  cooked— baked,  roasted,  or  boiled— is  excellent.  The 
New  Hawthomden  will  hardly  take  its  place,  as  it  comes  in 
later;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  Apple  which  does  or  will, 
though  I  write  under  correction  in  this.  As  to  the  time  in 
which  it  is  in  season  doctors  differ.  The  '* Fruit  Manual" 
says,  *'from  October  to  December ;"  lir.  Biohard  Bmith  says, 
«  September  to  December,"  while  here  in  this  south-west  of 
Bni^d  I  have  found  it  good  only,  or  chiefly,  in  September 
and  October. 

While  all  would  readily  own  the  beauty  of  the  Hawthom- 
den and  its  good  flavour,  there  remains  the  point  of  the  tree's 
unhealtiiiness.  In  the  fens  of  England,  where  the  subeoilis  in 
fenny  parts  blue  clay;  in  the  islands  on  which  (for  originally 
they  were  islands)  most  of  the  fen  towns  stand,  the  subsoil 
is  gravcL  In  these  parts  I  have  always  found  thai  the  Haw- 
thomden did  not  pn)sper,  but  became  hopelessly  eankared 
and  a  disagreeable  object  after  a  few  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  bearing  well  until  wholly  overcome  by  canker.  Now 
in  this  part  of  England,  North  Wilts,  with  a  good  loam 
and  a  sandy  day  for  subsoil,  and  a  mild  air,  this  variety  of 
Apple  does  well.  I  have  a  tree  forty  yesrs  old  scarcely  at  all 
cankered— not  indeed  noticeable  by  the  presence  of  disease, 
and  another  twenty  years  old  whidi  is  as  smooth  in  skin  as 
can  be  desired.  Both  trees  bear  heavily  every  year,  and  the 
fruit  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  wished.  I  think  most  of  the 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Hawthomden  as  doing  badly 
reside  either  in  the  north  or  east  of  England.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  cases,  in  spite  of  soft  air  and  good  soil,  the 
Bibston  Pippin  becomes  here  terribly  diseased ;  more's  the 
pity,  for  I  know  no  proper  substitute,  but  not  so  disessed  is 
the  Hawkhomden.  I  incline  to  think  that  with  depth  of  soil 
and  rather  heaviness  of  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of  clayey  sand, 
and  particularly  in  tlie  west  or  south  of  England,  the  Haw- 
thomden, in  spite  of  its  northem  origin,  does  well.  Hence  I 
agree  with  the  remark  of  **  Am  Old  QABDunEB,"  that  "  in  a 

fmerous  and  well-drained  soil  this  Apple  will  do  welL  Further, 
think  it  is  too  valuable  an  Apple  to  be  **  written  down,"  and 
that  the  favourable  account  given  of  it  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual " 
is  correct  where  the  soil,  Ao.,  is  suitable.  May  I  suggest  that 
cultivators  of  Apples  and  those  interested  in  them  would 
supply  lists— they  need  not  be  numerous— of  those  Apples  com- 
bining beauty  and  usefulness  which  thrive  best  in  their  dis- 
tricts, particularly  as  guides  to  amateurs?  I  see  Mr.  Bobson 
states  "  there  are  plenty  of  Apple  trees  now  with  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Hawtliomden,  and  much  better  constitution." 
He  might  kindly  tell  us  these.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  know  for  certain  what  Apples,  cooking  and  dessert, 
did  best.  Good  cooking  Apples  are,  of  course,  most  valuable 
late  in  the  season ;  but  in  September,  if  not  earlier.  Apples 
are  welcomed  on  many  tables  in  tarts  and  puddings,  while  as 
to  dessert  Apples  they  are  wanted  as  early  as  possible,  and  till 
Apples  come  again.  The  last  word  that  has  been  spoken  in 
favour  of  my  old  friend  the  Hawthomden  is,  I  see,  in  the 
number  of  March  9fch  by  *'  M.  H.,  CanyphiU,Bedale,  Yorkshire ;" 
and.his  or  her— for  M  stands  for  Mary  as  well  as  for  Matthew- 
account  is  important,  as  stating  that,  given  a  good  and  suitable 
s<»l,  this  Apple  does  well  in  the  north  of  England,  even  in  the 
northem  part  of  Yorkshire. 

In  condusion  I  must  remark  how  glad  I  am  that  much 
attention  and  much  information  are  being  given  concerning 
hardy  fruits,  and  particularly  to  that  most  useful  of  hardy 
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fruit  the  Apple.  Dr.  Hogg's  olasBifloatioii  will  help  forward 
the  right  andentandiDg  of  Apples,  for  onoe  let  informatioii  be 
ttranged  and  tabulated  on  any  gi^en  eabjeot,  that  snbjeet  will 
be  eanly  nndentood. — ^Wilxshisb  Bbotob. 


THB  ABBANGEBffBNTS  OF  OOLOUBS 

IN  THE  BSDB  OF  THE  LONDON  PABK8  AND  OABDBNS.— No.  11. 

Thx]  aooompanying  dedgnB  are  initable   for   ornamental 

iKttden  at  the  foot  of  a  walL    The  wall  we  mmt  inppoie  in 


are  cleared  in  the  antnmn  they  mnat  be  taken  np  earefnlly  and 
planted  again  firmly  by  treading  the  ground  around  them.  It 
IB  quite  hardy. 

4.  Ageratum  Imperial  DwarL— A  yalnable  aoquiaition  to 
bedding  plants.  Cuttings  struck  in  April  will  make  good 
plants  to  turn  out  by  the  end  of  May. 

5.  Ooleus  YersohidBreltii  splendens. 

6.  Paohyphytum  braoteosum.— Its  large  suoeulent  leaves 
closely  borne  on  the  stems  are  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom 
or  silYcry  white  powder— >a  desirable  acquisition  to  that  class 


Ilg.  77.— BSD  B. 


toiTued  with  eraepers»  which  will  fom  a  good  baekgzoimd  for 
fctight  colours. 

1.  ThewalL 

2.  Scarlet  Geraniom— any  tall-gzowing  kind. 
8.  Centaurea  gymnocarpa. 

4.  Purple  King  Verbena. 

5.  Yellow  Oaloeolaria. 

6.  Qeranium,  sily«r-edged  Tariety.— Then  is  one  called 


of  plants.  It  is  yeiy  valuable  for  edghigs  or  for  lines  in  orna- 
mental designs.  It  endures  well  through  the  winter  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  increased  by  laying  the  little 
leaves  on  a  pan  or  pot  of  white  sand ;  they  need  not  be  in- 
serted,  but  merely  laid  upon  the  sand;  the  roots  will  soon 
appear  and  find  the  sand. 

7.  Qolden  Pyrethrum. 

8.  Altemanthera  magnifica. 

9.  Eleinia  repens.~-A  neat-growing,  distinct,  and  effective 


Fig.  7&— Bb]>  T. 


Elegeatissima,  a  charming  little  plant  of  compact  habit, 
spedally  adapted  for  small  groups  in  fancy  parterres  in  scroll 
work,  or  in  any  lady's  flower-garden  design.  Let  the  flowers 
remain  on,  for  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

7.  Golden  Pyrethrum. 

8.  Altemanthera  amoena. 

9.  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

10.  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora. 

11.  Stellaria  gramioea  anrea. 

BED  T. 

1.  The  wall.  2.  Orimson  Geranium. 

8.  Dactylis  glomerata  eleganti8Bima.~The  best  way  to  in- 
crease this  plant  is  to  divide  it  into  small  pieces  in  the  spring 
and  not  in  the  autumn;  and  if  it  is  disturbed  when  the  beds 


little  plant.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  of  a  bluish  grey.  It  is  a  succulent  plant,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  It  is  increased  by 
cuttings  or  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  from  the  stem  and  treating 
them  the  same  as  the  Paohyphytum. 
10.  Btellazia  graminea  aurea.— K.  Ooli,  Keiuington* 


OIKEBABIAS. 
I  siVB  sent  you  a  spray  of  each  of  my  Cinerarias  for  inspec- 
tion. The  pUmts  themselves  (about  eighty)  are  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  They  are  rather  self-ooloured,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  such  large-flowering  Cinerarias  about  here,  and  there  are 
some  good  growers— my  neighbours.    The  plants  are  about 
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18  inehes  through,  some  otat  2  leet,  and  Bome  of  them  have 
lonr  hundred  flowers  on  them,  beeidee  what  are  out  for  indoors. 
The  leayes  are  like  Bhnbarb. 

At  first  I  saved  seed  from  one  of  Yeitch's,  a  large  deep  bine; 
that  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  sinee  saved  seed  from  mj 
own  plants,  and  this  year  the  flowers  are  the  best  I  have  had. 
Do  yon  think  some  of  the  best  are  worth  saving  seed  from  this 
year,  and  woold  be  worth  patting  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
seedsmen  for  distribution  ?  I  have  one  plant  (which  is  in  the 
hoiue)  with  flowers  2}  inches  across— a  deep  blue  beao^.— 
W.  WELLS,  Tumeft  Hill,  Crawley,  Susiex, 

[The  flowers  are  someof  theflneet  we  have  seen*  We  think 
them  quite  worthy  of  being  saved  and  sold.— Ens.] 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  for  the  YBAB  1875. 

Past  2. 

THBouaH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Buawell,  the  Librarian  of  this 
eld  and  flourishing  Society,  I  have  received  the  report  of  its 
Transactions,  and  a  perusal  of  it  suggests  one  or  two  thoughts 
bearing  upon  thcr  state  of  horticultural  societies  both  there 
and  amongst  ourselves. 

I  notice  that  the  same  chequered  state  of  existence  befals 
horticultural  societies  in  America  as  well  as  amongst  ourselves ; 
for  while  this  Society  seems  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, has  upwards  of  a  thousand  members,  is  gradually 
gathering  together  an  excellent  library,  allooates  six  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  prizes  during  the  present  year,  publishes 
two  very  respectable  pamphlets  in  the  year,  awarding  a  thou- 
sand d<dlani  to  their  editor  and  spending  1700  dollars  on 
inrintittg,  and  has  an  available  balance  of  assets  over  Hafailitiee 
of  200,000  dollars,  its  sister  Society  of  Cambridge  has  come  to 
grief  and  has  handed  its  library  over  to  it.  Now  it  is  not  too 
mudk  to  si^  that  we  have  no  society  in  England  that  does 
this.  We  all,  alas  I  know  what  the  Boy al  Horticultural  Society 
has  done  in  times  past;  how  its  Transactions  came  out  by  flts 
and  starts,  like  a  sort  of  epileptic  seizure,  which  seemed  to 
mark  activity  but  soon  subsided  and  left  the  patient  only  the 
more  exhausted.  The  Lindley  Library  remains  in  statu  quo, 
few  of  the  Fellows  seem  to  know  its  rules  and  there  are  no 
means  of  adding  to  it,  while  the  assets  of  the  Society  are  all  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  only  vezy  flourishing  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  I  kaow  of  is,  strange  to  say,  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland :  it  has  a  large  balance  in  the 
bank,  but  then  it  does  nothing  more  than  hold  exhibitions  and 
award  prizes. 

I  notice  that  the  Society  offers  prixes  for  essays  on  certain 
subjects,  and  that  the  successful  ones  are  read  at  their  meet- 
ings, and  that  then  discussions  take  place  on  them.  Now,  as 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has — (amonget  its  plans  for 
reviving  its  drooping  fortunes,  and  in  order  to.  show  that  it  is 
really  desirous  of  bdng  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  leader  in  every 
practical  effort  to  advance  the  science)— announeed  the  inten- 
tion of  lectures  to  be  given  at  South  Kensington  and  Chiswick, 
would  not  this  plan  be  advisable  ?— Let  lubjects  of  a  popular 
character  be  chosen  (for  sdentiflc  ones  may  be  left  to  the 
Committee  of  that  ilk),  let  a  competent  lub-committee  of  these 
read  over  any  that  may  be  sent  in,  and  let  the  successful  one 
be  chosen  for  the  meeting  and  be  read  by  somebody  who  knows 
how  to  read.  By  this  means  we  should  not  have  either  musty 
dry-as-dust  or  semi-philosophical  diatribes  inflicted  on  the 
audience.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  carry  ear-trumpets  to 
catch  the  mumblings  of  some  clever  writer ;  for  let  it  be  home 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  clever  man  who  can  write  a  popular 
essay,  or  who  can  read  it  so  that  it  can  be  heard  when  it  is 
written. 

The  Society  adopts  the  plan  which  the  present  Coondl  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  have  through  want  of  funds 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  but  which  is,  I  am  sure,  calculated 
to  advance  horticulture— that  of  offering  prixes  at  their  various 
meetings.  For  what  is  the  result  now  ?— there  are  no  prizes 
offered  from  March  until  June,  or  from  July  to  November. 
The  growers  of  florists*  flowers  are  thus  shut  out,  and  many 
plants  which  might  make  an  effective  display  are  held  back ; 
for,  after  all,  people  will  consider  whether  they  are  to  get  any- 
thing for  their  trouble.  The  mistake  that  was  made  was  in 
calling  those  minor  exhibitions  shows  and  oharging  absurd 
prices  for  admission.  People  naturally  said,  "Bo  you  call 
this  a  show  r*  and  then  declared  it  to  be  all  humbug ;  w&ereaa 
if  they  had  been  merely  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Com- 


mittees and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows  and  their  friends 
they  would  have  been  appreciated,  and  the  few  shillings  that 
were  taken  were  a  poor  compensation  for  the  growls  of  disap- 
pointment heard  on  every  side. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  kindly  and  social  feeling 
which  seems  to  be  encouraged  amongst  its  members.  The 
deaths  of  its  mom  ptoaunent  members  are  noticed  with  well- 
chosen  words  of  regret,  and  the  oppoytunitiea  of  fci«ndly  inter- 
course seem  to  be  readily  made  use  of.  It  may  be  that  our 
stiff  uid  cold  insular  manners  are  against  this  feature,  but  I 
feel  persuaded  it  goes  a  loog  way  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
Society's  objects.  The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has  now 
in  its  officers  those  who  wish  well  to  horticulture,  and  who 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  see  the  old  stand-offishness  done 
away  with,  and  let  us  hoj^  that  their  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success. 

I  gather  from  the  report  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
fruits  of  which  we  see  or  know  nothing  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  some  of  our  enterprising  caterers* 
who  have  inundated  us  with  a  lot  of  worthless  rubbish  in  the 
way  of  Potatoes,  do  not  introduce  some  of  them  for  triaL 
Thus,  amongst  Strawberries  I  notice  President  Wilder,  Jenny 
Lind,  Grace,  Col.  Cherry,  and  Hovey*s  Seedling.  Belle  and 
General  Sherman  as  new  varieties  are  highly  spoken  of  amongst 
Baspberries,  Hornet  and  Herstine,  Clarke  A  Saunders ;  while 
amongst  Ghrapes  there  seems  to  be  as  great  a  contest  to  get 
new  varieties  as  amongst  us,  and  severil  are  highly  spoken  of. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Centennial  Exhibition  may  draw  together 
horticulturists  of  both  countries,  and  tend  to  foster  kindly  and 
brotherly  feelings  in  a  pursuit  which  of  all  others  ought  to 
encourage  such.— D.,  DeaL 


BESTING  AND  GEOWING  PLANTS  IN  WINTEB. 

I  lOBiB  with  Mr.  Peach  in  most  of  what  he  has  said  on 
pages  171  and  172,  but  I  differ  a  Uttle  in  some  points. 

in  resting  stove  plants  I  move  them  into  as  low  a  tawyeraff 
ture  as  they  can  bear,  keeping  thern  moist,  and  when  the  rest- 
ing season  is  over  I  find  the  plants  so  treatei  grev  nuieh 
stronger  than  when  kept  in  alugk  tesayswlnrs  and  pesmilled 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

I  think  it  bad  treatment  to  force  arttftoul  mt  by  wstthdld- 
ing  water  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  kii^  tssspsiatoia.  until 
thelifeisahnosldtisdoiitdf  ttiea.  ^Rmu  those  dnadplsftts 
are  again  watered,  instead  of  growing  healthy  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  the  plants  make  but  little  growth,  and  they  must  be 
plunged  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  to  force  new  life  into  them, 
and  the  season  is  gone  before  the  plants  recover  their  health 
again.  I  know  thore  are  some  stove  plants  that  cannot  bear  a 
low  temperature,  but  many  can  when  at  rest. 

I  think  all  pot  plants  require  a  rest.  By  keeping  them 
always  growing  the  foliage  is  thin  and  weakly,  and  the  flowers 
poor.  The  plants  that  are  rested  in  a  low  temperature  and 
have  moisture  enough  to  keep  them  fresh  will  when  brought 
into  stove  temperature  produce  foliage  thick,  strong,  and 
healthy,  with  flowers  good  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  think  vineries  might  bo  made  more  use  of  than  they  are 
for  growing  bedding  plants  in  winter.  If  a  vinery  is  started  in 
November  or  December  at  45'',  that  is  a  proper  temperature  for 
most  of  our  bedding  plants ;  but  the  plants  should  be  removed 
before  the  Vines  begin  to  flower,  for  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
thin  the  Grapes  and  stop  the  laterals  with  the  vinery  full  of 
plants ;  and  when  good  fruit  is  required  for  table  and  plenty  of 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  Vines  proper  treatment  to  produce 
good  fruit  without  removing  the  plants  from  the  houses,  but 
a  few  plants  will  not  do  harm  if  the  ventilators  are  open  early 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  Vines  do  not  shade  the  plants  too 
much. 

I  like  to  keep  bedding  plants  growing,  and  the  sooner  thegp 
flower  the  better,  for  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  I  finJL 
our  bedding  Geraniums  very  usefuL  I  ha? e  some  Vesbsnaa 
which  weie  struck  early  in  antunm  and  potted  into  48-pota» 
which  have  done  duty  on  the  dining  table ;  these  wiU  now  be 
cut  down,  and  will  make  bushy  plants  for  bedding-out  in  KsQr. 
— G.  S.,  Oardener,  Faulkjien  House* 


SELECT  DAHLIAS. 

Thx  following  names  are  selected  as  being  ^mnrng^  i]it  best 
in  my  collection,  which  comprises  upwards  of  150  varieties : — 

Twenty-fow  Show  Varieties, — ^Alexander  Cramond,  maroon 
shaded  with  crimson;  Acme  of  Perfection,  pximroae;  Amy 
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Oveed,  Bafanon;  Baion  Tttimton,  lilie;  Oriterion,  rosy  IUm; 
Flag  of  Trooe,  white,  flaked  with  lilao ;  Flora  Whyait,  orange ; 
James  Ckxsker,  pnrple ;  Hebe,  light,  edged  with  rosy  lilac ; 
James  Berviee,  crimson  pnn^e;  John  Neville  Keynes,  yellow; 
John  Standiah,  bright  red ;  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  light  orange, 
deeply  edged  with  crimson ;  Leah,  bright  orange ;  Lady  Derby, 
white,  tipped  with  deep  porpls;  liiss  Henshaw,  white;  Afr. 
Beamftn,  buff,  tipped  with  bright  pniple ;  Monarch,  the  darkest 
Dahlia  oat ;  Qaeenof  Yori^,U^t  blnsh ;  Yiee-Prssidettt,  orange; 
Ovid,  bright  crimson  purple ;  Prineess  of  Wales,  blnsh,  slightly 
•dged  with  lilaa;  Mrs.  Hssris,  white,  edged  with  pale  lilao; 
Byal   Queen,  white   gxoond,   deeply  edged   with    pnrplish 

Eighteen  Fancy  Fari^tiM.— Carnation,  Dolly  Yarden,  Bbor, 
Egyptian  Prince,  Fanny  Start,  Grand  Daehoss,  ]BLero  of  York, 
Huie^in,  John  Scaly,  Miss  Saanders,  Prospsro,  Bey.  J.  B.  M. 
Oamm,  Boae  Flake,  Flora  Whyatt,  Viceroy,  Herbert  Parohase, 
Lady  Spokes,  Ifadame  Sheirington.--J.  T.  0. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  6th. 

Fbuit  Comuittbx.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Bosoawen  sent  a  brace  of  Caoombers  pro- 
duced from  a  plant  which  was  raised  from  a  catting.  It  is  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Bosoawen  thirteen  years  ago,  bat  being  a 
bad  seed-bearer  it  has  ever  since  been  propagated  by  cattings. 
It  is  a  white-spined  yariety  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  A  letter 
ef  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Parsons,  The  Gardens,  Danesbory, 
sent  a  dish  of  the  Magnnm  Bonnm  Onion,  which  is  a  finely 
selected  stock  of  Globe.  It  is  a  remarkably  handsome  balb,  said 
maintains  the  high  reputation  the  Oonmiittee  had  preyiously 
expressed.  Mr.  Bate  of  Bellbroughton,  near  Stourbridge,  sent 
a  dish  of  Bellbroughton  Pippin  Apple,  which  was  considered 
7017  similar  to  Lincoln  Oodlm. 

Messrs.  Biyers  &  Son  of  Sawbridgeworth  sent  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Louise  Bonne  de  Printemps  was  thought 
richly  flavoured  witii  a  fine  rose-water  aroma.  FortunSe  was 
rather  coarse  in  flesh,  but  with  a  fine  aroma.  There  were  also 
fine  specimens  of  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Primate,  Boxbury  Basset,  Golden  Harvey,  Api,  and  Mela  Oario 
Apples.  A  yote  of  thanks  was  unanimoosly  awarded  for  the 
ooUeetion. 

Floa&l  ComaTTBS.— W.  B.  Kellook,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
There  vras  a  good  attendance  in  the  Council  room  on  this  ooca- 
flion,  and  the  contributions  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  rendered 
the  meeting  both  interesting  and  attraotiye. 

The  plant  which  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  attention  was 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  from  Ecuador, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henley,  gardener  to  Spencer  Bnmton, 
Bsq.,  Beokenham.  This  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to 
this  useful  genus  of  free-growing  and  free-flowering  Orchids. 
O.  cirrhosum  is  a  plant  that  will  be  coyeted  by  all  nowers  of 
Orchids.  The  phmt  is  evidently  of  easy  groww  and  is  a  nro- 
fose  bloomer.  As  exhibited  it  had  three  spikes,  one  of  which 
was  about  2  feet  in  height,  gracefully  arched,  and  supporting 
twelye  handsome  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  long, 
fllender,and  waved,  terminating  in  sharp  points;  the  flowers 
ave  white  with  a  blush  tinge,  heavily  spotted  with  maroon ;  the 
labellum  beine  orange,  with  a  faLoged  crest  and  brown-striped 
lobes.  The  plant  is  after  the  character  of  0.  nsBvium,  but  is 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  that  species. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  small  group  of  plants.  Of 
these  Dendrobium  Wardianum  had  five  spikes,  one  of  which 
oontained  twenty  grand  flowers.  This  flrm  also  exhibited  Bho- 
dodendron  Princess  of  Wales,  a  cross  between  B.  Princess  Boyal 
and  B.  Lobbii.  The  trass  oontained  twelye  blooms  of  a  warm 
rose  odour  with  lifter  centre.  This  is  a  greenhouse  variety 
of  great  merit  and  undoubted  yalue.  It  received  a  firat-dass 
oeraficate.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Adiantom  digitatum, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Ferns,  and  is  thoroughly 
distinct  from  all  others  of  the  type.  Cattleya  Yeitohii  was  ex- 
hibited with  six  flowers  of  great  beauty ;  for  this  plant  a  yote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Yeitoh  also  exhibited  Odonto- 
^OosBums  mulus  and  gloriosum,  which  are  similar  in  their 
flowers  but  different  in  foliage  and  form  of  spike. 

Ifr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  an  ornamental  group  of  fine- 
f  eliaged  and  flowering  plants.  Amongst  the  ftyrmer  were  Palms, 
Cycads,  Pandanus  Yeitohii,  Ferns,  Drsosnas,  and  Bertolonias 
Yan  Honttei  and  superbisnma;  the  flowering  plants  compris- 
ing Orchids  in  yariefy,  Sarracenia  flaya,  Lasiaadra  macrantha 
vera,  the  flower  being  4  inches  in  diameter  and  exceedinRly  rich ; 
Toxicophlffia  speotabile,  and  Tillandsia  Lindeni.  Mr.  Williams 
also  staged  a  collection  of  brilliant  Amaryllids.  Yotes  of  thanks 
were  awarded  for  both  these  collections. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  exhibitefl  a  yery  slngnlar 
' ,  Heterothfopa  asaroides,  having  fbliage  similar  to  Cycla- 


men persioom,  and  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  Stupelia.  A  yote 
of  thanks  was  awurded  for  this  plant. 

Messrs.  Paul  alio  staged  some  admirable  boxes  of  oat  Bosea, 
all  of  which  ware  good,  bat  Mardchal  Nid  was  grand  and  re- 
ceived a  cultural  oertifloate.  They  also  exhibited  Boses  in  pots ; 
small  plants  with  robust  foliage  and  fine  blooms  of  Jean 
Ducher,  a  Tea  Bose  of  great  promise ;  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Emily 
Laxton,  and  Comte  de  Serenyi.  A  yete  of  thanks  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Manor  Farm  Nursery,  Stapleford,  exhibited  a  box 
of  cut  Boses,  inolading  some  seedlmn  of  a  promising  character. 

Messrs.  Fisher  Holmes  A  Co.,  Handsworth  Nursery,  Shejffield, 
exhibited  Bhododendron  Fisher  Holmes,  a  sweet-scented  white 
variety  of  superior  quality,  which  was  highly  commended. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Primulas. 
P.  purpurea,  of  the  P.  dentioolata  type,  was  yery  attractive ; 
ana  P.  ciliata  (Alpine  Auricula)  was  distinct  by  its  purple- 
maroon  flowers.  Mr.  Wilson  also  exhibited  a  Primula  having 
flowers  li  inch  in  diameter.  A  new  Primula  from  Japan  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Saunders  &  Co.,  seed-growers,  St.  Albans, 
having  flowers  not  unlike  P.  amcena,  but  with  fdiMfc  perfeotty 
distinct.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Weirleigh,  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Myosotis  Weirleigh  Surprise,  every  petal  of  which  is  clearly 
banded  with  white,  not  unlike  the  old  Yerbena  Imp6ratrioe 
EUaibeth.  It  is  a  charming  and  distinct  yariety,  and  some 
surprise  was  expressed  that  this  and  the  preoeding  plant  was 
passed  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ollerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Wimbledon  House, 
exhibited  flye  baskets  of  Lachenalias.  These  were  yery  novd. 
The  bulbs  had  been  closely  planted  in  the  baskets,  and  when  the 
plants  flowered  the  baskets  were  reyersed,  showing  the  hundreds 
of  flowers  from  beneath.  Mr.  Ollerhead  also  exhibited  Dendro- 
bium litaiflorum  dmsdy  bloomed,  Phalamopsis  Sobilleriana  with 
Sind  flowers,  Dendrochilum  glumaoeum,  and  Odontoglossum 
exandrte.  A  yote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  eoUection. 
Mr.  B.  T.  Clarke  exhibited  a  double  Primuladistinct  by  flowering 
in  umbels,  dso  a  fine  primrose-coloured  Polyanthus.  A  yote  of 
thanks  was  awurded.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  exhibited  Clematis 
The  President,  a  purplish  blue  yariety  haying  a  yery  large 
flower,  the  odour  also  being  yery  rich.  A  first-class  certificate 
yna  awarded.  Messrs.  Barr  is  Sugden  receiyed  a  yote  of  thanks 
for  a  collection  of  Nardssuses  in  great  yariety;  they  were  yery 
bright  and  attractive. 

[Messrs.  Paul  submitted  to  the  Scientific  Committee  a  plant 
of  the  Purple  Bh^sh,  Betola  purpurea,  from  which  the  upper 
buds  had  been  remoyed  to  increase  the  stock.  From  the 
space  boieath  the  bark  remoyed  other  buds  formed  and  pro- 
dnced  green  foliage,  a  lower  bud  from  the  bark  producing  purple 
leaves,  thus  suggesting  yery  clearly,  if  not  deciding,  that  the 
purple  colour  is  in  the  bark  done  and  transmitted  to  the  foliage.] 


DOUBLE  NASTUBTIUMS. 

It  is  quite  oheering  to  see  that  some  of  oar  old  favourite 
plants  are  again  patting  in  an  appearanoe.  I  was  mudi  pleased 
to  see  an  aecoont  in  **  our  Joornd  "  of  that  fine  old  winter- 
blooming  pUmt  Eranthsmnm  poldidlnm,  known  to  as  in  oar 
yonthfal  days  as  Justieia  cssralea;  but  we  mast  have  diangee 
so  with  names.  Other  plantB  used  to  be  seen  naeh  more 
frequantiy  than  at  the  preecnt  tiiat  did  as  good  service  in  the 
winter  and  spring — ^namely,  TrcqMsolam  majus  flore-plena  and 
T.  minus  flore-plena. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  propagate  these  channuig  eoloared 
flowers  if  we  intend  to  haye  them  in  good  condition  for  next 
winter's  decoration,  and  they  are  useful  where  out  flowers  are 
in  demand.  Cattings  root  readily  in  moist  sandy  soil  in  gentle 
bottom  heat.  When  rooted  they  may  be  potted  singly  into 
3-inch  pots  in  rich  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  gentie  heat 
until  established ;  they  may  then  be  hardened  to  a  cool  tem- 
perature, stopped  and  grown-on  as  may  be  desired.  They 
should  have  thorough  dxttinage  and  be  kept  tree  from  damp, 
but  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

If  they  prosper  till  the  autamn  they  must  be  tdcen  into  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  with  care  will  hdp  to  make  a  grand 
display  and  yidd  a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  aU  porposes  that 
flowers  ate  required  for. 

Theee  flowers  are  said  to  have  been  seen  by  a  daughter  of 
iiie  cdebrated  Linnesos  emit  spontaneously  in  the  evuiing  at 
certain  intervds  electric  sparks,  but  I  have  neyer  been  able  to 
detect  them.  If  this  is  a  fact  information  would  be  appreciated 
by  a  lover  of— Ihdian  Obbss. 


Pbiuula  AXffiiOA.— a  oorrsspondent  writes  tiiat  this  Primula 
is  invdudile  as  a  bedding  plant  for  spring  gardens.  Some 
beds  edged  with  the  common  Primroae,  and  othen  with  the 
white  Arabis,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  in  great 
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beftnt7,.the  lilao-Une  of  P.  altaioft  oontmiing  Admirably  with 
the  white  and  primrose-ooloiired  margini.  P.  altaioa  is  re- 
pzetented  to  he  a  free-growing  uid  profiue-floweriiig  speoies, 
and  ifl  alike  hazdy  and  efleetiTe.  The  plants  alluded  to  hare 
had  no  proteetion  afforded  them,  and  although  thej  have  been 
exposed  to  shazp  frosts  and  heavy  nuns  they  have  braved  the 
Storm  without  reoeiTing  injury. 


NOTES  AKD  GLEANINGS. 

**  G.  D."  writes  that  a  yery  pleasing  OBMAionrr  roB  tbs 
DiNNXB  TABLi  may  be  made  by  anyone  having  a  few  pots  of 
Panieam  variegatnm.  By  gathering  up  the  ends  of  the  longest 
sprays  and  tying  them  to  a  stiek  fixed  in  the  oentre  the  frame- 
work of  a  small  pyramid  is  formed.  Pinohing  ooeasionally  is 
all  that  is  afterwards  required  to  make  most  attractive  objects. 
Those  who  have  to  supply  plants  daily  for  the  table  will  find 
these  pyramids  useful,  as  they  afford  variety  and  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction. 

Thx  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Ooundl  on  Education 

have  given  directions  for  a  ooubsb  of  instbuction  in  Botaht 
to  be  delivered  at  South  Kensington,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  June  1876.  This  course  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  A^  It  will  be  a  daily  lecture, 
with  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  and  wUl  extend 
over  about  eight  weeks.  A  limited  number  of  Science  Teachers, 
or  of  persons  intending  to  become  Science  Teachers,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  free  of  expense.  They  will  also  receive 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  London,  together  with 
a  maintenance  allowance  of  SOv.  per  week  while  attending 
the  course.  The  hours  of  attendance  will  be  from  10  i.x.  to 
4  or  5  P.M. 

At  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  adjourned 

debate  on  the  observations  made  by  Professor  De  Bary  on  the 
fungus  producing  the  Potato  Disbasb  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Cdrruthers,  who  explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
eminent  professor  of  Strasbourg  to  doubt  the  oorrectness  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith's  observations  on  the  resting-spores.  Among 
the  principal  objections  raised  by  De  Bary  are  the  different 
diameters  of  the  spawn-threads  or  myoeUnm,  bearing  the 
antheridium  (male)  and  the  oospore  (female)  respectively.  He 
further  questions  the  connection  between  the  spawn-threads 
and  the  resting-spores  figured  by  Mr.  Smith ;  and  from  these 
and  other  points,  sueh  as  the  septate  threads  of  ICr.  Smith's 
fungus,  he  considers  that  Mr.  Smith  is  dealing  with  two  dis- 
tinct fungi,  and  that  probably  the  resting-spores  found  by 
Mr.  Smith  are  those  of  a  Pythium,  and  not  of  a  Perinospora. 
Mr.  Berkeley  considered  that  some  of  the  points  raised  by  De 
Bary  in  his  comments  on  Mr.  Smith's  researches  were  **  hyper- 
critical." He  pointed  out  that  ICr.  Smith's  figures  showed 
the  actual  process  of  impregnation  taking  place  between  the 
antheridium  on  the  smaller  spawn-threads  and  the  oogonium 
on  the  larger  spawn-threads,  and  he  eondnded  by  expressing 
his  own  opinion  that  Mr.  Smith  was  right  in  the  main,  and 
that  the  bodies  figured  by  ICr.  Smith  are  the  "true  resting- 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungus." 

Wa  have  received  a  copy  of  the  BiLiBOB  shbbt  or  tbs 

Uhitbd  HoBTiuuLTUBAL  Bbbbtit  abd  Pbovidbbt  Sooibtt,  and 
are  well  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  prosperous.  Its  members 
meet  monthly,  and  yet  the  management  expenses  last  year 
were  only  £8  5*.  dd.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McEboy, 
The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Gampden  Hill,  Kensington. 

— -  Mb.  Hbbbt  Obmsov,  Stanly  Bridge,  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea,  has  been  instructed  to  erect,  from  his  own  designs, 
an  extensive  range  of  iron  and  glass  structures  for  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Garden  and  Polytechnic  Institution,  Lisbon. 

Wb  have  never  seen  the  great  decorative  value  of 

BDvaLB  WalliiiOwbbs  so  fully  demonstrated  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville  at  Branston.  In  the  gieen- 
house  there— a  small  span-roofed  structure— the  display  of 
flowers  is  sumptuous,  and  amongst  them  the  Wallflowers  are 
both  charming  by  their  perfume  and  effective  by  their  rich 
spikes  of  flowers.  These  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed 
which  was  sown  early  in  the  spring.  The  plants  are  dwarf, 
and  have  pioduoed  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  spikes  of  flowers 
each,  and  have  for  some  time  past  won  the  admiration  of 
many  visitors.  For  f  oreing  in  pots  the  single  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  double  varieties,  and  in  order  to  have  the  flowers 
early  and  th«  plants  flne,  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time. 


Wb  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  know- 

ledge  of  our  native  entomology  *'  Sxbtchxb  or  Bbitish  Inbbcts, 
a  Handbook  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Entomology." 
The  author  is  the  Bev.  W.  Houghton.  It  is  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  and  is  both  instruetive 
and  amusing. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bath  abd  Wbst  or 

Emolabd  held  on  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Gray,  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit  Bath  with  referenea 
to  the  oentenaiy  meeting  in  1877,  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Butler's  farm,  near  the  Bear  Inn,  Holloway,  as  the  site  for  the 
Society's  Show  Yard,  but  left  the  selection  of  flelds  for  the 
trial  of  implements  an  open  question ;  and  the  report  having 
been  aceepted  and  approved  by  the  Council,  the  Field  Stewards 
undertook  by  the  next  meeting  (April  25th), to  furnish  a  supple- 
mental  report  on  several  matters  of  detau.  The  arrangement 
for  the  Society's  visit  to  Bath  may  therefore  be  taken  as  finally 
settled,  Holloway  Farm  being  the  site  for  the  Show  Yard. 


ONIONS  AND  THEIR  OULTUEB. 

Ohiors,  it  is  recorded,  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians 
for  upwards  of  ^three  thousand  years,  and  that  th^  are  still 
highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  "  ancient  nation." 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Onion  was  introduced  into 
Britain,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  indigenooE 
to  our  island,  but  found  its  way  to  our  shores  at  some  remote 
period  from  central  Europe.  The  Strasburgh  is  probably  the 
oldest  variety  of  Onion  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest,  and  in 
other  good  qualities  it  has  still  few  superiors.  Thus,  althon^ 
the  Onion  has  for  ages  been  eoltivated  over  a  vast  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  has  constituted  a  staple  article  of 
food  of  nations  ancient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  civilised, 
yet  no  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  the  chsracter  of  the 
bulb,  and  "  Onions  is  Onions  "  has  become  a  proverb. 

That  being  to  it  might  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any 
perplexity  might  be  experienced  either  in  the  selection  of  sorts 
or  on  points  of  culture,  yet  such  perplexities  exist,  and  many 
a  young  gardener  and  amateur  cultivator  scans  with  anxiety 
long  lists  of  names  which  are  presented  to  him,  and  compares 
as  well  as  he  can  the  various  testimonisls  of  merit  which  are 
generally  included  in  the  list  and  are  attached  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  names,  hoping  that  he  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  and  produce  something  superior  to  what  has  been 
produced  before.  He  glances  at  **  Deptford,"  and  "  Spanish,'* 
and  •*  Strasburgh,"  and  "  Banbury,"  and  "  Globe,"  but  these 
are  old  names  and  sorts,  and  he  is  looking  for  improvements, 
and  "  Trebons  "  and  "  Boocas,"  and  other  fine  titles  have  a 
better  sound.  But  let  him  be  careful,  or  he  may  find  that 
Onions  are  not  Onions  in  the  sense  that  he  has  anticipated, 
and  may  i^roduce  a  harvest  of  thick-necked  specimens  that 
refuse  to  lie  dormant  after  Christmas,  and  that  his  stook  ia 
so  "  advanced "  as  to  have  run  away,  leaving  him  no  sound 
bulbs  for  the  kitchen. 

Let  it  be  recorded  l^  one  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  novel* 
ties  in  spite  of  the  excellent  teaching  that  he  had  received, 
that  there  is  danger  in  ignoring  the  old  kinds.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  gnmer  must  still  choose  if  he  would  not  fail  in 
the  supply  of  this  important  garden  crop.  That  these  kinds 
are  offeriBd  under  many  names  is  quite  true,  and  not  less  true 
is  it  that  they  are  good.  Nuneham  Park,  Improved  Beading, 
Somebody's  "  Bianunoth,"  and  anybody  else's  "  Prise  "  are  all 
good  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  charaoteristios  of  the  old 
sorts,  and  espeeially  in  their  keeping  properties ;  but  if  size  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  soundness  it  is  gaining  a  loss.  To 
have  splendid  Onions  in  September  for  exhibition  is  but  ft 
poor  success,  unless  they  are  sound  in  March  onwards. 

There  are  probably  few  gardeners  but  who  can  remember 
some  favourite  saying  of  their  former  tutors.  It  may  have 
been  uttered  in  the  broadest  vernacular,  and  have  at  the  time 
provoked  a  smile,  yet  further  time  may  have  proved  its  truth» 
and  now  in  mature  years  we  admit  its  usefulnees.  A  favourite 
boast  of  one  of  my  tutors,  a  hard.-headed  and  kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman,  was — "  Haave  grown  Onions  for  fifty  year,  an 
hav  niwer  mist  a  crop,  an  ha  niwer  grew  nout  but  t'  Broon 
Gloab,  an  ha  niwer  saL"  Another  chief,  whom  I  need  not 
mention,  relied  on  the  White  Spanish.  I  once  presumptively 
ignored  both  their  teachings,  and  *'  went  in  "  for  something 
«  distinct ;"  but  "  never  more."  I  that  year  bought  Onione 
out  of  my  own  podket  to  supply  a  nobleman's  house  and  save 
my  own  crsdit,  bat  again—"  never  more,"  for  I  have  since  and 
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for  maoy  yeani  divided  my  gromid  brtween  the  iwo  old  Ttxie- 
iias  named,  and  I  have  always  had  Oniona  when  anyono  eUe 
had  them,  and  by  adhering  to  them  as  my  staple  sorts  for 
Bpfing  sowing  I  am  sanguine  that  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  sapply. 

Now  Brown  Globe  is  James's  Keeping,  and  White  Spanish 
is  represented  in  the  names  given  i^ore.  The  finest  type  of 
the  fonner  that  has  oome  nnder  my  nottoe  is  MsgnnmBonmn, 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  is  but  another  name  for  Brown 
Globe.  The  White  Globe  is  a  good  Onion,  and  so  is  the  Dept- 
ford  or  old  Strasbnrgh ;  they  may,  indeed,  be  as  good,  but 
they  are  not  better  than  the  sorts  named.  A  good  Onion 
different  from  any  of  the  above  varieties  I  have  also  found 
reliable— good  in  size,  appearanoe,  and  keeping  properties— I 
mean  Danver's  Yellow.  This  when  obtained  tme  is  an  ez- 
eellent  sort,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the 
White  Spanish  and  the  Brown  Globe.  Quite  snffloient  names 
are  now  mentioned  to  iadade  tiie  most  nsefol  sorts,  unless  a 
red  Onion  is  required,  and  the  best  in  this  seotion  is  the  Bed 
Wethersfleld. 

As  to  the  qaality  of  Onions,  I  believe  it  to  be  mainly 
governed  by  eoltnie— I  mean  as  to  mildness  or  pangeney. 
Dark-skinned  are  generally  more  pnngent  than  light-skinned 
Onions,  and  small  are  more  pungent  than  large  bulbs.  The 
longer  Onions  are  kept  in  a  growing  state,  provided  they  are 
growing  freely,  the  larger  are  the  bulbs  and  the  milder  their 
flavour.  This  is  instanoed  by  the  Spanish  Onions,  which  I 
am  informed  are  sown  under  glass  in  Deoember  and  trans- 
planted in  April  to  insure  a  long  season  of  growth.  I  know 
that  this  is  important  if  large-sized  bulbs  are  specially  desired ; 
and  the  finest  that  I  have  grown  (for  exhibition)  were  obtained 
by  sowing  a  few  seeds  on  square  turves,  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  to  the  beit  plant  in  each  square,  and  planting  the  turves 
at  the  end  of  April.  Previously  they  had  been  placed  on  a 
gentle  hotbed  under  glass,  and  were  attended  to  as  to  watering, 
ventilating,  and  hardening  the  same  as  other  tender  plants. 
These  Onions  attained  to  a  large  size,  and  were  never  attacked 
l>y  the  grub.  That,  however,  is  a  '*  fancy "  mode  of  culture 
only  applicable  to  '*  faney  "  purposes. 

Another  mode  of  eultare  which  I  have  occaeionaUy  adopted 
may,  perhaps,  also  be  called  a  fancy  mode;  it  has,  however, 
proved  really  useful,  and  especially  where  carried  out  in  a  gar- 
den very  prone  to  grub  ravages.  In  this  garden  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  insure  a  crop  of  Onions  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  and  thinning  the  plants,  and 
the  bulbs  that  escaped  the  grubs  were  usually  small.  I  there- 
fore sowed  the  seed  on  a  sUght  hotbed  of  leaves  in  February, 
protecting  the  plants  first  with  glass  and  subsequently  with 
mats,  and  had  stout  plants  for  transplanting  at  the  end  of 
April.  I  thought  that  as  my  winter  Onions  were  seldom 
affected  with  the  grub  I  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  trans- 
planting strong  plants  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  The  plan 
proved  quite  successful,  and  produced  a  full  crop  of  fine  bulbs 
when  previously  miserable  crops  had  been  the  rule.  The  plan 
is  neither  tedious  nor  expensive,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
produced  by  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

But,  of  course,  when  the  soil  is  naturally  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  Onions,  and  where  the  maggot  is  not  troublesome,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  driUs  a  foot  apart,  and 
thin-out  the  plants  in  the  usual  way,  or  perhaps  not  quite  in 
the  usual  way,  for  I  fear  it  is  much  too  common  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  too  long  before  they  are  thinned,  than  which 
no  practice  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  erop.  If  the  young 
plants  are  suffered  to  grow  so  large  before  being  thinned  that 
the  plants  whieh  remain  fall  down  for  the  want  of  support  the 
crop  is  practically  mined,  and  no  special  care  can  atone  for 
past  neglect ;  besides,  the  praetice  is  really  wasteful,  for  in 
drawing-out  tens  of  thousands  of  large  healthy  young  Onions 
we  draw  out  probably  half  the  nutriment  that  would  sufiloe 
to  perfect  the  crop  were  it  left  to  support  a  proper  and  reason- 
able number  of  plants  timely  thinned.  Onions  should  always 
be  thinned  before  the  plants  touch  each  other,  and  when  the 
plants  that  are  left  do  not  miss  either  the  shelter  or  the  prop- 
ping-up  of  their  neighbours.  Thinning  is  every  simple  matter, 
and  as  such  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
important ;  indeed,  so  important  is  it  that  many  crops  are 
ruined  by  the  want  of  timely  attention  to  this  necessary  work. 

Onions  delight  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  firm  soil,  and  those  who 
have  a  soil  of  this  nature  are  seldom  troubled  with  the  maggot. 
I  mean  by  firm  a  nattirally  heavy  soil.  The  importance  of 
having  firm  soil  for  this  erop  is  generally  admitted,  und  the 
work  of  treading  the  soil  previously  to  sowing  the  seed  has 
become  a  habit.    Light  soils  cannot  be  too  firmly  trodden,  but 


some  soils  are  so  heavy,  close,  and  firm  that  the  treadmg  of 
them  is  ridiculous,  even  for  Onions.  In  very  heavy  soils  a 
littte  special  care  is  often  requisite  in  sowbig  the  seed,  for  if  a 
quick  free  growth  of  the  plants  «aa  be  obtained  in  their  early 
stages  their  aftergrowth  is  easy.  In  nngenial  soils  it  is  true 
economy  to  draw  the  drills  4  inches  deep  instead  of  1  inch,  and 
sow  3  inches  of  lighter  soil  in  the  drills  before  sprinkling  in  the 
seed,  and  then  cover  it  with  similar  light  soil.  Wood  ashes, 
decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  old  tan,  and  general  garden 
refbse  are  invalnable  for  starting  small  seeds  in  heavy  soils. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  proved  the  value  of  that  practice 
who  can  fully  appreciate  its  usefulness  in  producing  a  crop 
Onions,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  other  seeds.  In  light 
soils  that  practice  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  on  light  soils  in 
dry  districts  that  the  real  difficulty  of  Onion-growing  is  ex- 
perienced. The  plants  grow  freely  enough  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  then  comes  the  grub ;  and  when  once  the  crop  is  virulently 
attacked,  be  is  an  able  man  who  conquers  the  maggot  and 
preserves  the  crop,  and  is  far  more  deserving  of  a  medal  for 
his  efforts  than  he  who  obtains  one  for  a  row  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  at  a  fashionable  exhibition. 

In  cultivating  the  Onion  in  a  garden  where  the  maggot  is 
unusuiJJy  destructive,  I  can  only  find  safety  in  preventive 
measures.  First  of  all  it  is  requisite  to  induce  a  quick  un- 
checked growth  of  the  young  plants,  and  the  common  obstacle 
to  this  is  the  heat  and  drought  of  June.  I  find  for  counter- 
acting the  heat  and  drought  common  salt  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  dig  it  into  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  to  a  rod  in  the  autumn,  and  I  find  its  cooling 
properties  and  moisture-attractmg  nature  highly  suitable  to  this 
crop  in  a  light  soil.  In  the  spring,  a  day  or  two  previously  to 
sowing  the  seed,  I  dig  the  ground  again,  and  afterwards  make 
it  firm.  As  soon  as  the  young  Onions  appear  the  hoe  is  set  to 
work  amongst  them,  and  they  are  weekly  sprinkled  with  soot, 
and  occasionally,  and  slightly,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano. 
This  stimulates  the  plants,  and  perhaps  causes  a  smell  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Onion  fiy ;  at  any  rate,  the  practice  generally 
secures  a  crop.  Before  adopting  it  I  could  not  succeed,  and 
when  the  young  Onions  have  been  stricken  by  the  maggot  I 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy  it  without  also  very  nearly 
destroying  the  plants. 

I  do  not  find  early  sowing  advantageous,  unless  by  an  un- 
usually favourable  season  the  plants  receive  no  checks  by  late 
frosts.  I  have  sown  Onions  every  week  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  let  of  April,  and  find,  taking  the  seasons  at  an  average, 
that  the  last-named  date  is  the  safest  for  my  dry  light  soil  and 
grub-infested  garden;  but  no  plan  is  equal  for  evading  the 
maggot  to  the  one  above  alluded  to  of  raising  plants  under  pro- 
tection, and  having  them  strong  for  transplanting  in  the  first 
favourable  weather  of  spring.  I  find  that  it  is  useful  to  sow 
a  few  rows  of  the  Silver- skinned  or  Queen  Onions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  early  bulbs,  relying  on  White  Spanish  and 
James's  Keeping  for  the  general  supply. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  storing  of  Onions.  The  bulbs 
are  often  left  in  the  ground  too  long.  They  should  be  pulled- 
up  immediately  after  their  summer  roots  have  withered,  for  the 
first  shower  falling  after  this  time  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  emit 
fresh  roots  at  once,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  Onions  are  greatly  impaired.  When  taken 
up  at  the  proper  time  and  dried  quickly  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
too  eold  a  place.  Provided  the  bulbs  are  dry  they  will  defy 
injury  from  any  frosts  which  occur  in  Britain.  My  proof  for 
tfaJB  assertion  is  that  I  have  known  them  to  endues  frost  ^en 
the  thennometer  was  7°  below  zero,  and  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  bulbs. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  this  crop,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  its  neglect  by  writers,  who  generally  <*  fiy  at  higher 
game,'*  have  induced  me  to  jot  down  these  my  experienoes.^ 
B.  Fi8B*s  Pupil. 


GLADIOLUS  DISEASE. 
Amongst  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  on  this 
subject  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  of  the  bulbs  in 
our  unsuitable  English  elimate.  It  is  a  theory  I  have  always 
combated  as  unsound,  and  I  think  the  example  I  now  send 
fully  bears  me  out  in  my  opposition  to  it.  The  conn  which 
aooompaniee  this  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  friend  1&. 
Banks  of  Sholden  Lodge  near  Deal,  our  largest  and  best 
amateur  grower.  It  is  one  which  he  received  from  France 
this  autumn  of  Miriam,  a  new  variety  that  has  been  planted 
in  English  soil,  but  which  is  as  badly  diseased  as  any  English- 
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grown  one  thai  oonld  be  foond.  Ho  lent  me  two  bnlbi :  the 
other  I  shell  rabmit  to  the  Soientifie  Oommittee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticnltnrel  Society  next  week.-*D.,  Deal, 

[The  conn  WM  more  then  helf  deeejed,  end  eovered  with 
penydtle  fongni.— Ens*] 

SEBIOOGBAPHIS  GHIESBBBGHTIAKA. 

Most  nsefol  is  this  pUnt  for  affording  a  snpply  of  spreiys 
for  yase  and  other^modes  of  indoor  decoration  daring  the  doll 
mooUis  of  antnmn  and 
winter.  Eqoally  nsefol 
also  axe  the  plants  for 
conservatory  and  dinner- 
table  decoration  dnring 
the  same  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  plant  is  fonnd  eolti- 
Tated  in  large  nombers 
after  the  manner  of  Poin- 
settias,  bnt  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  so  grown 
for  its  glossy  leaves,  and 
the  b'ghtness  and  bright- 
ness of  its  feathery  spikes 
render  it  an  admirable  as- 
sociate of  plants  of  rigid 
habit  and  stately  form. 
The  soft  scarlet  of  its 
flowers  is  a  colour  which 
is  pleasing,  and  well- 
grown  plants  are  worthy 
objects  of  admiration. 

The  cnltivation  of  this 
plant  calls  for  no  special 
skill,  It  beinff  as  easy  to 
grow  as  a  Pelaigoniom 
and  as  certain  to  flower 
when  its  season  arrives 
in  October,  when  it  eon- 
iinnes  in  beauty  for  three 
orfonrm<mths.  Cuttings 
inserted  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  the  shelf  of  a 
stove  until  May,  potting 
and  stoppiog  them  as  re- 
quired, and  placing  them 
in  frames  in  June  to  make 
their  summer  growth,  will 
be  attractive  plants  in 
the  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  arranged  in 
a  wann  conserTatory • 

After  the  flowering  eea- 
son  is  over  water  should 
be  withheld  to  fadUtate 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots, 
when  the  plants  may  be 
cut  down,  the  soil  be 
shaken  from  the  roots, 
and  be  treated  precisely  as 
are  show  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  little  warmer  tem- 
perature and  moister  atmosphere.  Plants  axe  thai  produced 
S  feet  high  and  through,  huge  globei  of  scarlet  sprays. 

A  suitable  compost  for  the  plants  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf  mould  in  their  esrly  stages  of  growth,  finally  potting 
them  in  richer  soil  by  substituttiBg  decayed  manure  for  the 
peat.  I  fear  that  this  useful  plant  is  not  cultivated  so  exten- 
sively as  its  merits  deserve,  and  henoe  I  ask  the  insertion  of 
these  notes,— A  Consxevatobt  Fobkmav. 


especial  attention  for  pot  culture,  and  for  the  spring  or  early 
summer  decorsHon  of  the  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

This  plant  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  northern  China,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  florists,  who  have  raised 
numerous  very  distinct  seedling  varietiei.  Other  very  hand- 
some seedliugs  have  been  raided  in  this  country,  and  also  on 
the  Continent,  especially  at  Ghent,  so  that  a  good  eolleetion 
may  now  be  formed  of  nearly  aU  shades  of  pink,  flesh, 
purple,  straw  colour,  yellow,  crimson,  and  white,  and  some  of 
theee  are  very  delicately  perfumed.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine 

more  attractive  pot  plants 
than  these,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  as  simple  as  that 
of  an  Asalea  or  other 
Chineee  shrubs. 
'^  They  are  generally  pro- 

pagated by  grafting  a 
shoot,  inlaying  or  deft- 
grafting  on  a  thick  piece 
of  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon herbaceous  Pasony 
(P.  officinalis) ;  but  cut- 
tings root  freely  in  the 
spring  if  placed  in  a  doee 
propagating  ease.  Kew 
forms  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  but  artificial 
fertilisation  is  generally 
neoeeeary  to  secure  good 
reeults.  The  quickeet, 
and  for  many  Uie  most 
satisfactory  plan,  is  to 
order  a  doaen  or  two  of 
the  best  varieties  from 
any  respectable  nursery- 
man who  grows  these 
plants  for  sale;  and  who- 
ever once  gives  them  a 
fair  trial  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  the  spring 
will  never  care  to  be  with- 
out them.  The  flowera 
look  beet  on  the  plants ; 
but  for  large  drawing- 
room  vasee  they  are  very 
attractive.— (B.,  in  The 
Oardener.) 


Fig.  79.—SxiuooeaAPai8  OBncsBaEOHTUNA. 


THE  TBEE  F^ONT. 
How  is  it  that  the  now  numeroue  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
PoBonia  Moutan  are  so  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens?  I  saw 
some  last  summer  in  the  old  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  bloom- 
ing very  freely  in  the  sheltered  borders;  and  on  visiting 
Bdvoir  wai  delighted  to  find  a  noble  specimen  growing  and 
blooming  profusdy  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  vineries.  Apart 
from  its  use  as  a  half-hardy  perennial,  however,  it  " 


CAENATI0N8  AND 
PI00TEE8. 
IH  addition  to  those 
which  "D.**  of  Deal  re- 
commends are  the  follow- 
ing, than  which  there  are 
no  better  :— In  Carna- 
tions Sir  J.  Paxton  (Ely), 
B.B. ;  Lord  Baglan  (Bow- 
ers), c.B. ;  Lord  Miltosi 
(Ely),  c.B. ;  Faleonbridge 
(May) ,  p.  and  p  b.  ;  Squiva 
MeynellifBrabbins),  p.r. ; 
Juno  (Baildon),  p.p.  ; 
Premier  (Millwood),  p  f.  ; 
CUpper  (Fletcher),  s.r.;  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  b.f.  ;  Maid 
of  Athens  (Ely),  B.r.  In  Pleoteee  John  Smith  (Bowers), 
B.  red ;  Prineeas  of  Wales,  m.  red ;  Mrs.  Summers  (Simonite), 
heavy  purple ;  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  light  purple ;  Mrs.  Lord 
(Lord),  heavy  roee.  The  above  are  all  equal  to  any  sorts 
which  "  D."  of  Deal  mentions,  and  many  are  superior.  They 
possess  good  eonstitutions. — GxoBoa  Budd,  Bradford* 


BABLY  WBITEES  ON  ENGLISH  GARDENING. 

No.  11. 
BBV.  JOHN  LIUBENGE. 
To  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  earUest 
period  of  Cliristianity  its  clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  authors  and  preservers  of  fthdr 
Uteratnre.  Gardening  is  not  an  exception  to  that  rule.  Chir- 
deners  in  those  times  were  totally  illiterate,  and  to  the  oMny 
then  living  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  publications  that  i^- 
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parted  insiraotioii  in  hDrUmltoxe  to  their  ooBiemponoiM,  and 
that  hav«  preferred  to  ns  a  reeord  of  their  praoUoe  of  the  art. 
Of  theie  elerioal  hortieoltoriits  the  fliat  of  anperior  attain- 
ments known  to  as  ia  the  Bev.  John  LAxniExcm,  and  anyone 
eren  now  taking  hif  **  Glergyman'a  Beereation  "  and  "  Gentle- 
man's  Beoreation  >'  for  his  goides  would  not  he  led  into  faulty 
praetioe.  Those  works  teU  the  resulto  of  his  experienoe  daring 
mora  than  twenty  years,  and  he  observes,  «  Most  of  the  time 
I  oan  spare  from  the  necessary  oaro  and  basiness  of  a  lurge 
parish,  and  from  my  other  studies,  is  spent  in  my  garden  and 
making  obserrations  towards  the  farther  improvement  thereof, 
for  I  thank  God  this  sort  of  diversion  has  tended  very  maob 
to  the  ease  and  quiet 
of  my  own  mind ;  and 
the  ratirement  I  find 
therein,  by  walking 
and  meditation,  has 
help'd  to  set  forward 
many  useful  thoughts 
upon  more  divine  sub- 
jects, as  I  may  per- 
haps hereafter  have 
oocasion  to  inform  the 
world.  In  the  mean- 
time I  eannot  but  in- 
oourage  and  invite  my 
roverend  brethren  to 
the  love  of  a  garden, 
having  my  self  all 
along  reap*d  so  much 
fruit  from  it  both  in  a 
figurative  and  literal 
sense."  He  was  bom 
at  Sk.  Martin's,  Stam- 
ford  Baron,  North- 
ampton«hire,  of  which 
his  father  was  tbe 
incumbent,  in  1668. 
He  was  admitted  B.  A. 
of  Clara  Hal],  Cam. 
bridge,  in  1688,  and 
was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Yelvertoft 
in  Northamptonshira 
in  1708,  pravious  to 
which  he  had  become 
M.A.  TotheculUva- 
tion  of  the  oarden  of 
the  TCCtory  house  he 
assiduously  applied, 
and  though  its  soil 
was  shallow  and  on 
the  worst  description 
of  subsoil  —  via.,  a 
white  clay,  in  three 
years  he  grew  in  it 
some  of  the  choicest 
fruit.  In  1721  he 
moved  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth  in  the  county 
ef  Durham.  In  1728 
he  was  a  prabendaiy 
of  Salisbury.  He  says  that  he  porsned  gardening  "  by  way  of 
diversion,  not  at  all  interfering  with,  much  less  interrupting 
his  proper  studies,"  and  an  evidence  of  that  is  befora  me. 
His  "  Christian  Morals  "  and  *<  Christian  Prudence,"  published 
in  1720,  ara  volumes  worthy  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  be  read 
with  pleasura  and  advantage. 

His  first  pubUeation  relative  to  gardening  was  "  The  Cleigy. 
man's  Becraation :  showing  the  Pleasora  and  Profit  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening,"  which  passed  through  six  editions  between  the 
yean  1714  and  1726.  The  completing  portion  of  this  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Qentleman's  Beereation,  or  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Art  of  Gardening  Improved."  Of  this  three  editioni  ap- 
peared between  1716  and  1728. 

His  "  Fruit  Garden  Ealendar :  Teaching  in  Order  of  Time 
what  is  to  be  done  therein  every  Month  in  the  Year,"  was 
published  in  1718,  and  I  am  not  awara  of  any  subsequent 
edition. 

The  three  volumes  had  as  their  publisher  Mr.  Bernard 
Idntot;  and  whan  in  1726  Mr.  Laurence  published  in  a  folio  | 


volume  "A  New  System  of  Agricultnn:  behig  a  Completa 
Body  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,"  Lintot  asserted  that  in 
dilferent  words  it  contained  what  Mr.  Lanrenee  had  previously 
sold  to  him  in  the  fdrm  of  "  The  Clergyman's  and  Gentteman's 
Beereation."  This  assertion  is  not  true,  for  the  «  System  of 
Agrieultura  "  includes  farming  and  every  department  of  gar. 
dening,  wheraas  the  '*  Becraations  "  an  restricted  exclusively 
to  fruit  cultura.  The  following  are  a  few  unconnected  extracts 
from  its  pages : — 

"  I  was  the  flnt  and  almost  only  writer  in  the  last  century 
who  had  ravived  the  spirit  of  gardening." 
**  By  the  bounty  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  I  have  been  re- 
moved (very  agreea- 
bly) into  his  Ushop- 
rick,  which  may  pro* 
perly  be  called  The 
Garden  of  the  North.*' 
"  Supentition  often 
governs  where  it 
should  not;  but  the 
good  wife  will  keep  to 
her  old  mumpsimums 
of  an  odd  egg  when 
she  sets  her  hen,  but 
let  grafting  be  per- 
formed *  without  any 
regard  to  weak  and 
groundless  supersti- 
tion of  the  age  of  the 
moon.'"  Some  of  the 


Fig.  80.— Bsv.  joBM  LAUBBxea. 


spelt  different- 
ly from  our  forms  of 
spelling  ara  Philbud, 
Golden  Benating,  Sel-. 
lery.  It  is  startling 
to  find  that  the  chap- 
ter entitled  *•  BeptUes 
or  the  Lowest  Viva^ 
cious  Flowen "  n- 
lates  to  the  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Hepati- 
ca,  Vi<^bt,  and  such 
dwarf  plants.  "  The 
Winter  Bon  Chrdtitn 
is  ramarkable  for 
keeping  longest,  and 
aU  the  sorU  of  them 
ara  as  remaikable  for 
answering  so  well  the 
purport  of  their  name, 
Bon  Chrdtien,or  Good 
Christian,  sound  at 
Heart  (the  right  sort, 
alas  1  hard  to  be  met 
with),  for  as  in  time 
they  begin  to  decay 
and  rot  in  the  out* 
ward  parts  or  pulp,  so 
itiiobMiT>dthattha 
eove  or  heart  conti- 
noes  generally  soxmd 
to  the  laat*' 
In  1728  appearad 


his  last  publication,  a  poem  entitled  •<  Paradice  Begain'd,  or 
the  Art  of  Gardening."  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  only  fifty-nine 
pages.  Thera  is  no  author's  name  on  the  title,  and  we  hava 
doabted  whether  ha  was  the  author,  for  in  it  he  describes  his 
cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  near  Ckramont— 
**  Hanoa  my  i^^b*  and  mamlcm  diuta, 

In  eomoMt  niMU,  aflovd  no  UMn  xttoMl. 

Tbioad^  wtmib  ill  tefea  thay  long  nagleetod  laj, 

In  w^  eonditkm  ftU  thinnleltdeMy ; 

The  gfttot  Qohlng'd,  the  pellixtee  down, 

Were  aU  deitaedeie,  Mte  diwnentled  town. 

The  glebe  WM  rode  thzoushoat,  end  eover'd  o'er 

With  weede,  in  sed  confualon,  nothing  bore." 

He  than  nlates  how  he  reetored  the  garden  to  order,  what 
flowen  and  trees  he  introduced,  and  also  bees,  oonclading 
with  these  four  worthy  lines^ 

**  Thoae  that  were  iimoeent  befoce  too  wiae. 
Were  gaid'nen  made,  and  plee'd  in  Paradlee: 
OhI  may  I  eoont  what  diaobedienee  ooat, 
And  innoeenee  regain  where  oaee  *lwaa  lost." 

Mr.  Lanroice  died  at  Bishops  Wearmonth  May  18th,  1782, 
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and  waf  boiled  io  tha  obmoel  of  iia  ohareh.  II  waf  ano* 
aeonaly  atated  in  the  *<  Qentleman'a  Magaaina**  that  a  atone 
with  an  inaoiiption  waa  plaaad  orex  iha  grave,  and  aome  yean 
aabiequendy  uia  atone  waa  tnrned  and  another  inaoription  oat 
on  the  other  aide.  Bat  a  memoiial  haa  reoently  been  plaoed 
in  the  ehanoel  by  one  of  hia  deacendante,  Biohard  Laorence 
Pemberton,  Eaq.  He  ia  repreaented  hj  the  f amiliea  of  Pem- 
berton,  Goodohild,  and  Dale,  whioh  last-named  family  haa 
reoently  beoome  extinet.  Mr.  Pemberton  posaeaaea  the  original 
portrait  of  Mr.  Laarenoe  and  hia  wife  Mary,  who  died  in  1746 ; 
alao  BeTBral  artiolea  of  plate  whieh  belonged  to  Urn,  inolnding 
a  handaome  tankard  with  hia  arms,  and  oreat,  and  initials. 
The  name  ia  sometimes  spelt  Lawrenoe,  bat  we  retain  the  u,  as 
it  appeara  in  hia  **  New  System  of  Agricaltore,"  and  aa  still 
do  the  family'a  repieaentatiTea. 


DO  RABBITS  EAT  LILIUMS? 

In  the  spaoea  in  groapa  of  shrabs  we  have  varietiea  of  the 
following  speeiea  of  Lilinm— Tiz.,  orocenm  (aorantiaoam), 
davarioom  (ambellatam),  eandidnm,  longiflorom,  martagon, 
anperbom,  and  pyrenaieam,  with  aoratam,  speeiosom  (lanoi- 
foliam),  Hamboldti,  and  tigrinam,  in  positions  to  whioh  rabbits 
and  haicea  haye  free  aeoesa,  and  I  do  not  remember  aoy  isjnry 
having  been  done  to  the  Liliama  by  those  animals.  Liliama 
do  remarkably  well  in  Rhododendron  beds,  and  neither  planta 
snfler  damage  from  harea  or  rabbits.  I  may  mention  that 
both  rabbita  and  harea  aboand  here,  the  timid  hare  being  bold 
enough  to  take  erery'bit  of  grass  and  stem  down  to  the  soil  of 
OYor  a  hundred  Camationa  of  the  tree  kinds,  many  over  a 
yard  high,  in  a  position  opposite  a  pottiog  shed— the  domioila 
of  two  eata,  and  not  a  dozen  yards  from  the  shed.  Bold  in- 
deed are  barea  and  rabbita  in  seeking  to  satisfy  their  oravisgs 
for  dainty  morsels.  The  daintiest  fare  to  set  before  haies  is  a 
free-growing  saoeolent  Carnation,  and  in  shrabs  they  seem  to 
prefer  SkimmJa  japonioa  to  all  others. 

I  have  been  often  aorprised  at  the  remarkable  soratiny  of 
hares,  and  espeoially  rabbits,  exercised  upon  any  plant  intro- 
daoed  to  their  sporting  and  feeding  ground.  These  animala 
never  fail  to  teat  the  foliage  of  any  introdaoed  shrub  or  the 
baik  of  a  tree,  whether  it  be  had  from  a  distanoe  or  merely 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  gronnda  to  another.  Last 
spiing  we  moved  a  qnantity  of  oommon  Laarel,  whioh  had  not 
been  mterfered  with  for  years,  to  from  2  to  400  yards  only 
diatant  from  their  old  poaitions,  and  daring  the  past  winter 
the  Lanrela  have  been  denuded  of  foliage  and  the  stoma  and 
ahoota  as  bare  of  bark  as  a  flagataff,  whioh  the  animals  did 
not  touoh  in  their  former  quartera.  Ghreat  novelty-admirers 
are  harea  and  rabbita,  admitting  nothing  of  any  kind  in  the 
herb  way  to  paaa  without  a  testing  of  its  quality.  If  the 
sabjeet  introdaoed  be  relished  speedy  ezeoation  ensues,  but  if 
distasteful  the  nibbling  will  be  less  and  less,  and  ultimately 
abandoned.  Harea  and  rabbits— what  a  liking  they  have  of 
barka !  Not  Oin^onas  of  oourae,  but  of  Bhus  ootinus,  **  aro- 
matio  and  astringent,"  says  Dr.  Hogg  in  hia  **  Vegetable  King- 
dom," page  241,  <*  enumerated  as  one  o(  the  substitatea  for 
Peruvian  bark."  Qoite  aa  partial  are  they  to  the  bark  of  Bhua 
typhina,  one  of  iba  highest  aatringenoy,  followed  by  Ash 
(Frazinas  ezeelsior),  its  **  astriogeney  and  bittemeaa  "  eaus- 
ing  it  to  have  '<  baen  used  aa  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark." 

Of  the  yoang  ahoota  or  amall  branehea  of  Aah  harea  and 
rabbita  have  an  onoommon  liking  in  hard  weather.  To  straw 
the  branehea  of  that  tree  near  to  reeently-planted  plantationa 
in  severe  weather  mav  be  a  meaaa  of  attraeting  the  aninala  to 
them,  and  mitigate  the  aeveri|y  of  their  aitacii  on  the  Ireah- 
planted  trees,  aeoompanied  by  a  little  hay  and  soma  Mangoida, 
with  Tomipe,  the  freedom  of  the  planta  from  attaek  Will  afaow 
the  '<  penny.wise-and'ponnd-fdoliah  "  poUoy  of  the  non-feed- 
ing as  oomparcd  with  the  feeding  pmatiee.  Oor  ezpeiienoe  is 
that  these  animala  will  eat  of  moat  treea  and  ahmbs,  but  they 
do  not  eat  Liliumi.— L.  A2n>  L. 


POBTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWBBS,  and  FBUITS. 

SiccoLABinii  Hkvdebsokianttm.  Nat,  ord,,  OrohidaoesB. 
Linn.,  Oynandria  Monandria.  Flowers  pink. — ^**It  was  im- 
ported from  Borneo,  and  flowered  in  1874;  but  Dr.  Beiehan- 
baeh  states  that  it  has  been  in  Europe  ever  sinee  the  year 
1862."— (Bo«.  Mag.,  t,  6222.) 

Sedum  fulchelluh.  Nat,  ord,,  Grassulaoee.  Linn.,  Dee- 
andria  Pentagynia.  Flowen  purplish  pink.—'*  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to 


Georgia,  growing  in  rooky  plaoes.  Sent  by  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Ella- 
pombe  from  hia  rioh  and  admirably  named  eolleotion  at  Bitton 
Vioarage  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  one  of  the  moot  favoured 
dimatea  and  soils  in  Britain  for  a  general  eolleotion  of  the 
herbaoeous  planta  of  temperate  elimates,  and  of  whioh  ad. 
?antagea  its  aooomplished  ooeupant  makes  the  beat  use.  It 
flowera  both  at  Bitton  and  Eew  in  July,  and  muat  not  be  oon- 
founded  with  two  plants  eommonly  known  in  gardens  aa 
S.  pulohellnm— namely,  S.  sezangulare  and  S.  Lydium." — 
{Ibid,  t.  6223.) 

HYPOsaTxa  abistata.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthaoess.  Linn.,  Dian- 
dria  Monogynia.— *'  The  genHa  Hypoeatea  oonaists  of  soma 
forty  South  Afrioan,  Indian,  and  Australian  plants,  many  of 
them  weedv  in  habit  and  far  from  attraotiva  in  flower,  to  whieh, 
howarer,  the  preaent  forms  a  eonspiouoas  ezeepfcion,  bdng  re- 
markaUe  for  ita  bright  purple  flowers,  whieh  are  produoed  in 
profusion,  and  are  prettily  striped  and  spotted  on  tha  upper 
lip.  It  ia  a  native  of  extra-tropioal  Soath  Afriea  from  Algoa 
Bay  to  Natal,  and  ia  oommon  in  shrubberies,  where  Forbes 
oolleoted  plants  for  the  Hortioultural  Sooiety  in  the  year  1822. 
It  woold  no  doubt  form  an  attractive  warm  greenhouae  plant 
if  properly  treated  as  to  wintering,  for,  like  all  Gape  plants,  it 
must  have  a  season  of  almost  absolute  rest.  It  flowered  at 
Messrs.  Yeitoh's  establishment  in  February,  1874."- (Aid., 
t.  G224.) 

AiNSLUEi  WiLKBBi.  Nat.  ord.,  Gompoaitn.  Linn.,  Syn- 
genesia  Superflaa.  Flowers  white. — **  A  moat  graoefal  little 
plant,  belonging  to  a  very  little  known  genua  that  inhaMIs  the 
mountains  of  North-eastern  India,  Ghina,  and  Japan,  and  of 
whioh  only  one  speoies  had  been  found  in  Hong-Kong  until 
the  disoovray  of  this  speoies  by  Gapt.  A.  L.  Walker  when 
Brigade-Major  in  the  island.  Both  speeies  are  instanoea  of 
the  wonderful  looalisation  of  the  plants  of  that  little  island, 
whioh  has  been  so  well  disoussed  by  Bentham  in  his  Flora  of- 
Hong-Kong.  A.  fragrans,  the  kind  already  deaMibed,  and 
whioh  haa  broad  radioal  leaves,  has  been  found  on  Victoria 
Peak,  where  it  is  so  rare  as  to  have  been  gathered  by  only  one 
oolleotor.  The  ezaot  locality  of  A.  Walkeri  is  not  knows,  Init 
aa  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  suoh  k^in  eoUeotors  as  Gham- 
pion.  Hinds,  Hanoe,  Wright,  Socman,  Wilford,  and  others,  it 
eannot  but  be  very  rare  and  local.  Though  only  containing 
twenty-nine  square  miles,  the  diminutive  isUnd  of  Hong-Kong 
contains  upwards  of  one  thousand  native  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns,  whioh  is  only  one-third  lees  than  the  British 
Islanda  possess.  Many  of  the  most  striking  of  these  are  more 
rare  even  than  the  AinslisBas.  Thus,  speiJdng  of  the  trees, 
Bentham  statea  of  one  that  only  three  treea  of  it  are  known 
in  the  island ;  of  another  that  it  was  seen  but  onoe ;  and  of  a 
third  that  ita  existence  is  only  known  from  a  apeeimen  picked 
out  of  a  faggot  of  wood  whioh  a  Ghinaman  waa  oarrying  home  I 
Suoh  facta  aa  theee,  ooupled  with  Gapt.  Walker's  disoovery  of 
this  Ainsliaa,  render  it  mora  than  probable  that  not  a  few 
novelties  still  lurk  in  this  littie  British  posaeaeion.  Ainslisa 
Walkeri  waa  oonunnnicated  by  Mrs.  Walker  of  Ghase  Gottage, 
Enfield,  with  whom  it  flowerod  for  the  flrat  time  in  Deoember 
last,  the  plant  being  then  three  yeara  old."— (I&ul.,  t.  6225.) 

DEHnnoBiuM  tuscaiuu.  Nat,  ord.,  Orohidaees.  Linn  , 
Gynandria  Monandria. — **  D.  fusoatam  waa  flrat  known  from 
specimens  oolleeted  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  hot  valleya  of  tbe 
Sikkim  Himalaya  and  the  Khana  Mountaina  in  1848-1S50, 
wheae  it  ia  far  from  uncommon.  A  fine  drawing  of  it  (by  a 
native  artlat)  eziata  in  the  Gathoart  ooUeetlon  of  Himalayan 
planta  at  Kew,  and  repreaenta  many  raeemea  from  one  stem, 
one  of  whioh  haa  fifteen  flowers,  all  of  a  deep  orange,  almost 
oranga-bnown.  It  flowared  in  the  garden  of  F.  Gnrrey,  Esq., 
FJK.S.,  See.  L.S.,  in  April,  1864,  and  waa  imported,  we  believe, 
from  the  Khaaia  Mountaina."— (/did.,  t,  6226.) 

Aluum  AKcira.  Nat,  ord.,  LiUaeesB.  Xtntt.,  Hezandria 
Monogynia.— **  Bemarkable  for  ita  dwarf  habit,  broad,  flat, 
aeotely-angular  ateaaa,  and  vary  denae  umbela  of  bright  purple 
flowers  with  aente  aegraenta.  It  inhabits  the  Sieira  Nevada 
portion  of  the  Boeky  Mountains,  both  upon  the  Galifomian 
and  Nevada  aidea,  at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  from  4  to 
5000  foet,  and  of  oourae,  like  all  the  other  known  speoies  of 
the  genna— now,  aeoording  to  Dr.  Begel'a  eatimate,  above 
250  in  number— is  quite  hardy  in  England  in  the  open  air. 
With  Meeara.  Yeiteh  it  flowered  in  May,  1876."— (iHd, 
t.  6227.) 

"  Plum. — Bivert's  Blue  Prolific, — ^"Onr  speoimens  of  this 
amazingly  prolific  Plum  were  eent  to  ua  by  tbe  Bev.  W.  F. 
Baddyffe  aa  Bivera's  No.  4,  and  we  have  sinoe  asoertained  from 
Meesrs.  Bivers  d;  Son  that  this  No.  4  is  to  bear  the  name  above 
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Adopted.  The  nnmeroiui  branohes  sent  by  Mr.  Baddyfle  ware 
all  hea^  laden  with  PlmnB ;  the  branehee,  long  and  short, 
were  all  literally  crowded,  and  thif,  we  are  informed,  ia  the 
general  charaeter  of  the  tree.  The  frnit  is  below  mediam  size, 
abont  li  inoh  long,  and  rather  oyer  an  ineh  in  diameter,  oval, 
■lightly  narrowed  to  the  stalk,  and  with  a  shallow  sntore.  The 
sldn  is  of  a  dark  purple  eolonr,  oovered  with  a  thiok  blue 
bloom.  The  stalk,  half  an  inoh  long  or  more,  is  set  in  a 
shallow  eaTity.  The  flesh  is  doll  greenish-yeUow,  joioy,  ad- 
hering to  the  stone,  with  a  brisk  and  agreeable  flayoor.  It  is 
a  good  onlinaiy  Plom,  ripening  abont  the  middle  of  Angnst, 
and  the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer.*' — {Slor.  and 
Pom,  3  s.,  iz.,  89.) 

OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-WHITLOW  QBASS. 

A  wiDSLTseattered  race  of  plants,  many  of  them  well  adapted 
to  all  purposes  that  flowers  ean  be  applied  to.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  snitable  for  spring  garden  decoration.  Draba 
Yema  as  seen  on  a  snnny  morning  in  spring,  to  me  at  least,  is 
a  charming  sight.  Draba  mnralis  ia  of  mnch  larger  stature, 
and  is  met  with  often  on  ballast  hills  and  railway  embank- 
ments, bat  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  onr  borders.  Draba  inoana 
ia  a  desirable  plant  for  the  manner  its  seed  pods  are  twisted, 
and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  elevated  localities ;  bnt  these 
mnst  give  place  to  others  of  the  family  that  are  in  possession 
of  more  attractiye  properties. 

As  a  spring-blooming  plant  Draba  alzoides  may  have  many 
riyals,  bat  it  will  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  race,  being  of  dwarf  habit,  grows 
freely,  bears  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  is  of  a  pretty  yellow 
colour,  continues  in  bloom  for  a  length  of  time ;  it  seeds  freely, 
and  all  the  better  for  being  often  transplanted,  and  is  useful 
alike  for  indoor  decoration,  bed,  border  or  rockery.  Draba 
rupestiis  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  it  Uooms  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  a  usefal  plant 
for  the  rookery.  Draba  beotica  or  aizoon  ought  to  be  met  with 
more  frequently  than  it  is.  Then  we  have  D.  ciliaris  from 
Switzerland — and  what  a  sight  to  see  this  gem  in  its  natiTC 
home  l—and  others  from  the  same  region.  D.  alpina,  if  not  so 
showy  as  some  others,  is  desirable  as  a  rock  or  alpine  plant. 
There  are  many  others  that  might  be  enumerated  of  this 
desirable  family. 

All  the  species  are  of  easy  cultivation.  The  herbaceous 
kinds  are  increased  by  seed  and  division.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  spring  in  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  mnst  be  carefully 
pricked  out  and  attended  to  as  Uiey  require.  Division  may 
take  place  either  in  spring  or  when  the  plants  have  done 
blooming.  Theyarenot  very  particular  as  to  soil;  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  with  good  drainage,  and 
water  when  they  require  it,  with  a  sunny  aspect,  will  afford 
them  a  favourable  medium  to  develope  themselves  in.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  plants  are  so  seldom  met  with.— 
Tbbitas. 

EFFECT  OF  TBEBS  IN  AUTUMN. 
In  answer  to  '*  A  Lovxb  oi*  thi  BiAunFUL,*'  we  reoommend 
the  perusal  of  a  very  excellent  volume  entitled  *'  The  Natural 
Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening ;  or.  Adornment  of  Land 
for  Perpetual  Beauty."  The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Forsyth 
Johnson,  Ourator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Oardens,  Belfast.  The 
following  extracts  are  applicable  to  onr  conespondenVs 
questions  :— 

TABLB  OV  SPXOZili  BVFS0T8  OV  TSIBS  AVD  8HBUBB.* 
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"autuhn  bfvbots. 

"  The  hues  worn  by  the  trees  in  autumn  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  Maples,  Scarlet  Oak  (Querous  cocdnea),  and 
others,  assume  the  verv  richest  tints.  As  on  a  soft  bright  day 
we  survey  some  Woodland  scene,  bathed  in  golden  sunshine^ 
with  leafage  all  aglow,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  soma 
high  festival  of  Nature  were  in  preparation  to  celebrate  the 
happy  fruitions  of  the  year. 

"Different  varieties  of  what  are  termed  Ghent  Azaleas  im- 
part a  very  pleasing  autumnal  warmth  by  their  leaves  olving  a 
bright  scarlet ;  while  among  others  the  ^thiea  frutez  displays 
its  pretty  blossoms  even  as  late  as  October  and  November. 

'*The  Bose,  commonly  termed  Monthly  Bose,  in  mild  seasons 
and  in  sheltered  situations  will  yield  abundant  flowers  through- 
out October,  November,  December,  and  January.  In  most 
gardens  a  place  suitable  for  these  plants  can  be  found.  It  will 
often  prove  advantageous  to  have  some  early  Ohrysanthemums, 
in  spots  not  too  conspicuous,  however.  Large  groupe  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria  afford  an  excellent  display,  and,  when  in  good  condition, 
the  foliage  proves. effective  diiring  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
-The  flowers  themselves,  indeed,  are  very  handsome,  and  often 
a  single  plant  will  present  as  many  as'  thirty  spikes  at  one  an^ 
the  same  time.  Many  places  may  be  suitably  occupied  by  these 
plants,  which  harmonise  well  with  more  permanent  orowths. 
The  Viburnum  Tinus,  the  Andromeda  floribunda,  ana  others, 
assist  the  autumn  and  winter  effects. 

**  The  coloured  stems  of  some  trees— the  Salioes,  for  example, 
and  the  Betula  alba — often  help  to  brighten  our  winter  luid- 
scape.  The  scarlet  Dogwood  (Gomua  alba),  is  excellent  in  park 
scenery.  There  are  very  good  masses  of  this  plant  at  Oaledon 
Park,  Armagh.  The  Deutzia  orenata  flore-pfeno  has  a  pale 
yellowish  bark  in  winter,  and-  much  variety  in  this  respect 
subsists  amongst  deciduous  growths.  The  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  winter  effects  of 
climbers."  . 

MANUBE8  FOB  POTATOES. 
Fob  most  soils  and  in  average  seasons  farmyard  manure 
must  be  the  base.  The  only  exceptions  are  soils  very  rich  in 
humus,  and  these,  except  in  gardens,  are  few^  Ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  plonghed-in  in  the  autumn  and  sup- 
plemented in  the  spring  at  planting  time  with  fertilisers  is  a 
sound  principle  to  work  upon.  In  wet  strong  lands  the  sup- 
plement may  consist  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  with  artificial  fertilisers  as  a  top-dressing.  The  land 
which  grows  the  greatest  crops  of  the  best  quality,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  under  a  series  of  many  years*  cultivation,  ia 
warp,  and  which  contains  a  large  natural  admixture  of  gypsum, 
supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  taking  tuber  and 
haulm  together,  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Potato.  On  most  soils  farmyard  manure  in 
autunm,  in  quantity  varying  with  the  poverty  or  richness  of 
the  land,  and  a  spring  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 

1  cwt.  of  potash  salts,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  will 
be  found  a  profitable  application. 

But  another  manure  seldom  recommended  is  found,  taking 
into  consideration  bulk  of  yield,  and  comparative  freedom  from 
disease,  to  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  Potatoes  with  or  without 
dung— namely,  kiln-dast.  Tins. on  medium  and  heavy  loama 
has  proved  itself,  taking  one  season  with  another,  a  most  reli* 
able  application  in  sound  Potato  production  judged  in  com- 
parison with  other  dressings..  No  manure  is  found  to  produoe 
such  uniformly  valuable  crofM  year  by  year  as  ten  to  twelve 
tons  of  farmyard  manure  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  one  ton 
of  kfln-dnst  spread-in  with  the  sets  at  the  time  of  planting. 
As  .an  instance  of  its. value,  a  cottager's  allotment  became 
vaoant  in  a  field  of  sixty  occupants,  which  was  planted  with 
Potatoes,  receiving  as  a  dressing  kiln-dust  at  the  rate  of 
1|  ton  per  acre*  In  the  field  other  plots  were  manured^  witti 
gnano,  nitrate  of  soda,  snperphoiphate,  and  farm  or  pig 
manure  in  liberal  qoantities;  bnt  incomparably  the  best  plot 
in  the  field  was  the  one  under  Uln-dust  The  plants  kept 
their  foliage  healthy  the  longest  of  any,  and  disease  was 
searoely  to  be  seen.  The  next  best  plot  received  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  of  pig  manure  per  acre,  and  a  further  dressing  of 

2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  others  could  communicate  their 
experience  with  kiln-dust  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes,  or  could 
mention  any  other  fertilisers  which  have  added  to  the  value  of 
this  important  crop. — J.  M.,  Yorkshire* 


The  first  Exhibition  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
which  opens  on  the  12th  inst.,  is  being  anticipated  with  a  oon- 
aideraUe  amount  of  interest.     The  sehedme  is  judieionsfy 
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drvtm  up,  and  inolndw  not  only  plants  and  flowers  in  seasoni 
Imt  also  frnitB  and  Tegetablea.  The  prizes  are  on  a  Teiy 
liberal  scale— more  than  nsnally  so  in  some  of  the  classes — ^no 
less  than  £66  being  offered  for  Cyclamens,  £24  for  standard 
Azaleas,  and  £54  for  Orchids.  Bhododendrons  are  also  well 
provided  for,  and  in  all  the  dasses  the  prizes  are  tempting 
and  snbstantial. 


THE  L07E  OF  FLOWEBS. 

Thb  interest  which  flowers  haye  excited  in  the  minds  of 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  has  never 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society  or  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  world 
as  a  medicine  to  the  mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the  earth, 
and  famish  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  love  of  flowers 
commences  in  infancy,  and  increases  with  increasing  years, 
and  continnee  to  old  age. 

The  taste  for  flowers  was  never  so  universal  and  widely 
spread  as  it  is  at  the  present  time;  it  prevails  among  all 
dasses,  from  the  homble  possessor  of  a  few  pot  plants  in  dty 
or  town  to  the  owner  of  **  broad  acres  **  in  the  country.  We 
are  assured  by  innamerable  proofs  that  flowers  have  endless 
charms.  The  earliest  annals  of  our  race  attest  the  power  by 
which  these  beantifnl  objects  have  added  to  our  enjoyments  or 
assuaged  our  sorrows.  The  toiling  clerk  and  the  hud-worked 
artisan  participate  in  their  pleasures,  and  bestow  on  their 
modest  garden  beds  their  leisure  moments,  deriving  health  and 
delight  from  these  willing  cares. 

Our  public  parks  and  gardens  have  been  adorned  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  these 
floral  treasures  have  come.  Those  rich  gifts  from  other  climes, 
gathered  together  in  our  own  gardens  in  summer,  have  fostered 
a  wholesome  love  of  flowers,  and  stimulated  their  culfcure  in 
private  gardens,  and  have  added  to  the  attractions  of  numerous 
homes ;  for  such  plants,  as  Eeble  has  well  said— 


[eed  no  ihow  of  monnUiiui  bouy, 
riodisg  ihore  or  deapenJog  glen, 
"Where  the  Iwodtoftpe  in  ita  ^arj 
Teeehee  tntth  to  wendeilng  man. 
GiTe  true  beeita  bat  earth  and  akj 
Idia; 


And  aome  flowera  to  bloom  and 
Homely  aoenea  and  aimple  yieiwu 
Lowly  thonghta  may  beat ' 

•— H.  OoLB,  Kentington  Gardens, 


HARDY  VINEYABD  AT  CASTLE  COOH, 
NEAB  GABDIFF. 

FEBSira  it  will  interest  the  readers  of  *'  The  Qardener  **  to 
kBow  that  the  Vines  growing  at  Castle  Coeh  in  the  open  have 
ripened  their  first  season's  growth  very  well,  although  the 
summer  was  a  cold  and  wet  one.  Most  of  the  Yines  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  their  stakes  early  in  the  autumn,  and  con- 
tinned  to  grow  and  cany  thefar  foliage  green  and  healthy  till 
B^n^d  by  the  first  frost.  At  this  time  I  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  wood  being  properly  ripened,  in  consequence  of  the 
foliage  keeping  so  long  green.  However,  on  pruning  them  on 
the  6th  ult.  my  fears  were  dispelled  on  finding  the  canes 
properiy  ripened  for  more  than  a  half  of  their  entire  length. 
I  cut  them  down  to  within  two  buds  of  the  ground. 

The  eanee  are  not  very  thick,  but  they  are  solid,  with  scarcely 
any  pith  to  be  seen ;  the  buds  are  prominent,  and,  to  all  ap- 
peamoe,  will  break  strongly  next  year.  Melier  Blanc  (white) 
is  a  stronger  grower  than  €hanaiB  Noir  (black).  I  purpose 
idsiking  some  hundreds  from  ooltings— not  from  eyes,  as  I  did 
last  year^— in  the  same  way  as  we  strike  Gooseberry  cuttings. 

If  any  of  your  oonespondents  would  like  to  try  a  few  cut- 
tings of  theee  hardy  French  varieties  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 


The  Vines  on  the  Castle  wall  here  have  made  excellent  wood, 
and  ripened  it  thoroughly.— A.  Pettiobxw,  Cardiff  Castle.^^ 
{The  Qardener.) 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THB  PBESENT  WEEK. 

JUTOHJIN  OABDSN. 

Q-ABDXNXBs  complain  very  much  this  season  about  their  work 
being  behind.  So  far  the  weather  has  been  all  against  doing 
mndh  wosk  in  the  open  ground ;  now  we  have  a  very  pleasant 
change,  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  the  ground  is  eumoiently 
dry  lor  working.    Oar  own  work  is  well  forward.    The  earliest 


crops  so  far  do  not  look  over-promising,  but  with  the  pleamnt 
change  in  tlie  weather  aU  vegetable  crops  will  make  good  pro- 
gxess.  The  ground  is  still  very  cold,  and  any  seeds  that  have 
been  sown  are  takine  a  long  time  to  vegetate.  We  never  saw 
Peas  lie  so  long  in  the  ground  before  they  showed  above  it  as 
the  second  sowing.  Under  such  circumstances  even  good  seeds 
are  likely  to  be  injured,  and  the  seedsman  may  be  bUutned  when 
it  is  only  the  cold  wet  ground  that  is  in  fault. 

We  will  sow  seeds  of  Seakale  this  week.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  altogether  to  planting  the  old  roots  that 
have  been  forced,  we  find  that  those  plants  raised  from  seeds 
are  better.  It  is  necessary  to  sow  early  in  the  season,  sowing 
the  seeds  in  drills  about  16  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  very  thinly;  if  the  plants  are  left  6  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  old  roots  have  all  been  planted. 
We  allow  them  more  room— about  18  inches  between  the  rovra, 
and  9  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  Pieces  of  root 
from  4  to  6  inches  long  are  the  best  for  planting ;  the  top  end  of 
the  root  should  just  be  covered  with  sou.  We  sometimes  plant 
the  roots  amongst  ashes;  a  little  strewed  over  the  crowns  is 
beneficial  if  the  ashes 'are  not  used  to  plant  in. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  to  grow  Broccoli,  but  only  to 
fail  with  it.  We  are  not  sowing  any  this  year  except  the 
(Krdinaiy  sprouting  sort.  From  now  to  the  end  of  the  month  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  We  do  not  recommend  a  lai«e 
scMction  of  sorts,  and  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
this  matter  will  not  require  advice.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  must  be  taken  into  account.. and  that  is.  that  tnou^ 
a  variety  may  do  well  in  a  certain  soil  and  situation,  the  same 
sort  may  not  succeed  quite  so  well  under  altered  circumstances. 
To  continue  the  supply  for  the  longest  possible  period,  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  sorte  must  be  sown.  The  Messrs.  Veitoh 
of  Chelsea  are  sending  out  a  very  fine  new  sort  this  season,  it  la 
oaUed  Veitch's  Self-protectf ng  Autumn  Broccoli ;  the  beautiful 
white  heads  are  quite  hidden  >y^^  leaves.  This  with  Snow's 
Superb  Winter  White  and  the  Walcheren  are  the  best  three  foK 
the  earliest  cion.  The  seleotion  of  mid-season  sorts  are  Veitch's 
fine  Spring  White,  Penzance  Early  White,  and  Perkins*  Lea- 
mington. For  late  use  we  have  Carter's  Champion  Late  Wldte, 
Sutton's  Perfection,  and  Wiloove  Improved.  Eeep-up  suo- 
cessional  sowings  of  all  the  various  smallj  salads  aooordmg  to 
the  quantity  required. 

cncutfBXB  Housa. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  the  details  of  the  work  in  this 
department  in  previous  weeks  will  not  require  much  former 
instruction.  We  may  still  note  a  few  essentials  towards  their 
succeesf  ol  culture.  At  no  season  ought  the  plants  to  be  over- 
cropped, but  this  would  be  especially  injurious  during  winter  at 
the  time  they  come  into  bearing,  and  when  the  plants  are  in 
vigorous  growth  they  would  if  allowed  bear  enormous  qnantitiea ; 
and  we  have  seen  gsraeners  careless  enough  to  allow  a  laige  crop 
at  first,  when  in  a  month  or  two  the  effects  of  it  would  be  plainly 
visible  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  inferior  qu*- 
Uty  of  the  fruit.  Keep  the  leaves  free  from  spider  snd  green 
fly.  *'  A  Noblzxan'b  Oabbxnxb  "  states  that  spider  can  be  killed 
by fumigatingthe house  with  sulphur  fames  without  liiiuring 
the  leaves.  We  have  tried  it  by  painting  thepipes.  and  have 
injured  the  leaves  without  killing  the  pest.  We  will  oertainly 
try  the  plan  recommended  by  your  correspondent.  Oucumbera 
may  very  readily  be  grown  and  planted  out  in  frames  after  this 
witnout  much  trouble.  A  genue  bottom  heat  from  manure  is 
necessary  to  start  the  plants  into  growth,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  frame  is  kept  up  at  night  by  thick  coverings. 

Oranges  in  pots  now  require  a  high  temperature.  The  fruit 
reqaires  a  long  period  to  rioen— very  nearly  twelve  months. 
We  like  a  succession  of  it,  ana  the  plants  are  put  into  a  warmer 
temperature  at  diflsrent  periods  to  obtain  this  result.  Our 
earliest  plant  was  in  flower  in  Janusj^.  Others  are  not  yeft 
placed  in  heat  The  earliest  sort  is  the  Tangierine.  The  Maltese 
Blood  and  St.  Michaers  take  six  weeks  or  two  months  longer  to 
ripen  their  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  plants  are  freely 
syringed,  and  in  nearly  every  respect  treated  as  the  Fig  trees. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  the  trees  very  often— about  once  in 
three  years,  or  even  less  often  when  the  plants  are  huge.  A 
surface-dressing  of  rotted  manure,  loam,  and  charcoal  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  improved  by  crushed  bones  being  added  to  it 
osanHHousx  and  oonsbuvatobt. 

At  present  we  have  abundance  of  plants  in  flower,  so  that  the 
houses  are  very  gay  indeed.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  that  have 
been  allowed  to  flower  without  forcing  are  in  full  beauty,  otheiB 
that  have  been  forced  are  in  a  decaying  state ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  Hyacinths  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  deoay  to 
prevent  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  house :  indeed  all  decaying 
flowers  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  flowering  i>lant8  shoula 
have  the  flowers  neatly  fastened  to  sticks  if  it  is  necessary. 
While  attending  to  plants  in  flower  it  is  qaite  necessary  to  attend 
to  others  for  succession.  Boses  that  are  being  gently  forced 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  moderately  moist  If  small  drops  of  water  are  hang- 
ing round  the  serrated  edges  of  the  leaves  in  early  morning  it 
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i8  a  heallhy  sign.  Green  fly  is  very  injorioiis.  and  mnst  be 
deBtroyed  at  onoe  by  f  tunigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  The  small 
bzown  maffgot  that  attacks  the  bnds  can  be  picked  out  with  a 
pin  or  needle. 

Stage  and  other  Pelaigoniams  are  throwing  np  their  flower 
tnisaes,  and. are  now  assisted  with  weak  manure  water  applied 
at  every  alternate  wateriof^.  The  best  is  cow  manure,  about  a 
hnahel  of  it  soaked  in  thirty  gallons  of  water  and  tiie  water 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  using  it ;  this  may 
again  be  diluted  with  rather  more  tlum  half  the  quantity  of  pure 
rain  water.  All  other  softwooded  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
are  improved  by  similar  treatment. 

It  was  stated  that  O^ie  Heaths  were  plaoed  out  in  a  oold  pit, 
or  rather  smu^rooled  frame.  Their  removal  would  have  been 
delayed  had  we  known  that  the  thermometer  would  have  regis- 
tered 10^  of  frost;  however,  the  plants  do  not  seem  so  far  to 
have  received  any  injury.  We  have  plaoed  Camellias  in  the 
late  vinery  that  they  may  make  their  young  growths.  The 
Vines  are  only  just  starting  into  growth,  and  afford  no  shelter 
from  the  sun ;  it  has  tiierefore  been  neoesssxy  to  shade  the 
Camellias.  They  are  freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots 
and  syringed  twice  daily.  Epaoris  and  Cape  Heaths  of  the 
Hyemalis  section  that  have  done  flowering  are  now  cut  back. 
Those  plants  that  have  grown  very  nearly  as  large  as  they  are 
required  are  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  where  the  young 
wood  started  last  year.  Epaoris,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  large 
speoimens  of  them,  should  have  the  young  growths  bent  round 
atioks  plaoed  in  the  pots.  The  growing  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  pinched  out. 

Chrysanthemums  require  to  be  potted-on  before  the  plants 
heoome  root-bound.  We  are  short  of  room  this  year  under  f^M, 
and  those  plants  intended  to  produoe  out  flowers  for  ezhimtion 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors  where  they  are  sheltered  from 
south-west  winds.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  but  they  will  stand  7*^  in  a  calm  night  without  injury, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  it  colder  after  this.  %  Specimen 
plants  are  being  trained  into  ehape  by  stioks  plaoed  in  the  pots 
or  a  wire  fsstened  under  the  rim. 

We  have  a  very  useful  pot  sent  by  Mr.  John  Matthews  of 
Weston-super-Mare  for  training  sueh  plants.  Holes  are  made 
through  the  rim,  to  whioh  the  shoots  are  fastened  by  passing  a 
strip  of  mat  through  them.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  rings  under 
the  rim,  and  the  ties  are  mnoh  easier  run  through  the  holes. 

FLOWSB  eABDSlV. 

The  mower  has  been  twice  nm  over  the  lawn,  stnd  the  walks 
are  kept  smooth  and  olean.  Mixed  borders  that  were  dug  over 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  now  require  the  Dutoh  hoe  to  be  run 
through  them,  and  afterwards  the  borders  are  made  neat  by 
raking  the  ground.  Manv  gardeners  say,  "Never  use  a  rake; 
the  rougher  the  ground  is  left  the  better  for  the  plants."  In 
oar  own  praotioe  we  do  not  see  much  diflerenoe  in  the  growths, 
and  when  the  ground  is  neatly  levelled  by  the  rake  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  borders  is  much  improved.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
Uft  and  divide  herbaceous  plants.  If  they  remain  too  long  in 
one  plaee  the  ground  beoomes  exhausted  and  the  flowers  are 
not  of  snoh  good  quality.  Bedding  plants  have  been  turned  out 
into  turf  pits,  at  least  all  the  hardiest  of  them.  Others  are  in 
glass  structures,  where  the  li^^is  can  be  removed  entirely  when 
It  is  neoessazy  to  expose  the  plants  freely.  It  is  not  too  late  vet 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratum,  Lobelia, 
&o.  All  such  plants  strike  very  auicldv  in  a  hotbed  at  this 
season.  The  late-pruned  Boses  will  probably  be  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  this  season.  Those  that  started  early  in  the 
season  have  suffered  muoh  from  frost.  Aurioulas  are  now 
ooming  nicely  into  bloom.  The  few  mild  days  that  we  have 
had  has  brought  them  rapidly  into  flower.  The  frames  are  well 
eovered  up  at  ni^ht,  and  air  is  admitted  very  cautiously  l»y  day. 
Cold  cutting  winds  are  very  injurious  to  the  tender  petals. 
Carnations  and  Picotees  are  fully  exposed  in  flne  weather;  but 
the  lights  are  kept  on  when  it  rains  or  if  it  is  oold.  Beds  of 
Pinks  nave  been  hoed  and  raked.  The  plants  are  now  starting 
Into  growth.  Hollyhooks  that  havelbeen  kept  in  pots  or  planted 
out  m  frames  during  winter:  may  now  be  planted  out  if  they 
have  been  gradually  inured  to  the  weather.  Dahlias  must  be 
propagated  now  if  a  sufficient  stock  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
—J.  Douglas.  

HOETIOULTUEAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SaomTABiBB  wiU  oblige  us  by  huforming  nfl  of  the  dates  on 
whioh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
WrngTMntgrwR  Aquashtm.    Ajnfliath  saAlSth,  Usj  10th  tnd  Uth,  M19 


SOth  ind  81ft,  Juij  6th  and  0th. 
AUEKAiTOBA  Palaob.    PloTOS,  M«7  6lh  Mid  fith.    BosM,  Joly  7th  and  8th. 
O&Aseow.    Mar  10th,  and  Beptambar  Uth  and  18th.    Mr.  F.  Oilb.  Dodi^mU, 

167,  Oanning  Stxaat,  Seo. 
Obtbtaii  Palacb.    Flover,  May  19ih  and  SOth.    Boat,  June  10th  and  17th. 
ZiyaaTOH.    Maj  94th  and  96th.    Meaan.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mahohsstib  ((Hand  National).     Jane  9nd  to  0th.     Mr.  Bmoa  Flndlaj, 

Boyal  ftirtantf  Oardan,  Sao. 
BrnmuMonom,   JaoiaSth,  wad  Angoat the  fith  and  7th.    Ifr. a B.7aidga» 


South  Essbx  (Lkttox?).   June  18th.   Mr.  G.  £.  Ooz,  WXhnot  Boad, 

L^7ton,S6e. 
Edzbbqroh  (Scottish  Paniy  Society'!  Show).    JonelStfa.    Mr.  K.M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Plaee,  Bdinborgb,  See. 
OOTBHT&T.    JonelOtb.    Mr.  T.  WUaon,  8,  Portland  Tenaee,  Bee. 
MAn>8T0Bn  (Bosee).     Jane  9l8t.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted.  Boekstow,  Maid- 

stone  See. 
Pabbhax  abd  Sodtb  Hakpshzbb.   June  Slat.   Mr.  H.  flmUht  Bee. 
Spaldibo.    June  9l8t  and  82nd.    Mr.  O.  Kingston,  See. 
EzBTBB  (Boeee).    Jnne88rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Or^,  Hon.  See. 
Bbioatb  (Boses).    Jane  24th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Tireasarer. 
LXBOS.    Jane  28th,  99th,  and  80th.    Mr.  James  Biikbeek,  Ddph  Iam, 

Woodhonse,  Leeds,  See. 
WxsT  oy  Emolams  (HsBsyoBD).    Boees.    Jane  98th.    Ber.  a  H.  Balaur, 

Oredenhlll,  See. 
BiCHKOBD.    Jane  29th.    Mr.  A.  Ghaneellor,  Hon.  See. 
Fbomb  (Boses).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Bally  Hon.  See. 
Marsdbn.    Jnly  Ist.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  See. 
BoTAL  Oalbdobiab  H0ETXCT7I.TUBAL  SoczxTT.  Joly  SthaodSepteai^lBth. 
SoTJTBPOBT.    Joly  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
Nbwabx  (Bosea).    Jnly  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobney,  Sse. 
HBLBBBBnaoH  (Bosee).    Jnly  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitoheO*  Bee. 
WxMBLBDOH.    Jaly  18th  and  18th.    Mr.  P.  Applehy,  8,  Idnden  C 

Hon.  Sec 
EzLMABBooK.    Boses,  Jnly  18th  and  19th.    OenenI  tgyMMH^m.  Septaoibar 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  Seo. 
ToBBBxsoB.    Jaly  lath.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  Seo. 
Bbzohousb.    Jaly  29th.    Messrs.  a  Jessop  &  E.  Bawnsley,  Hon.  Beea: 
Hbwobtr  (Hertienltnral).    Aagnst  8nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Bee 
Olat  Oboss.     Aagnst  16th.    Mr.  J.  BtaUard,  Olay  Gross,  near  Ghestep* 

field.  See. 
WB8xoH-exjPBB-MABB.    Angust  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  PramptOD,  Bee. 
Pbxstob.    Aagnst  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Trooghton,  Hon.  See. 
Sbbbwbbuby.    Aogost  16th  and  17th.    Adntte  A  Nannton,  Hon.  Sees. 
TAmraoB  DxABB.    Angoat  17th.    Mr.  7.  H.  Woodforde,  MJ>.,  and  Mr 

fll^wf^p^j  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
MiBKBLD  HoBTiocLTUBAi..   Angost  19th.    Mr.  Oeotge  Seolor  and  Mf.  Jofao 

Bnahlorth,  Hon.  Bees. 
BAMsaATH  (IsLB  OF  Tbabbx).   AogBst  28rd.   Mx.  B.  B.  Sehartan,  Broad 

atalxB,  See. 
Bbaxok  Bubh.    Angost  96th.    Mr.  B.  Biehwdaon  end  Mr.  W.  BOolt,  Seei. 
DOBBBB  (Tntemational).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9tb.   Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelTto, 

96,  Enelid  Greseant,  See. 


TBADB  OATALOaUE  BECEIVED. 

Loais  Van  Hoatte,  Ghent.  Belgiam.—Oa<aIo^t«e  of  8iove  and 
Qreenhoiue  Fkmi$,  BiM»,  Bo$68,  Aq, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*4,*  AH  oonespondence  should  be  direoted  either  to  *'  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Pablisher."  Letters  addreseed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  onopened  nnsToid- 
aUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  i^vately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  nn- 
jnetifiahlft  trouble  and  expense. 

OoneBpondents  should  not  mn  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Qardening  and  those  on  Ponltzy  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  AU  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  pMt. 

Books  (C.  B.).— The  prioes  of  books  are  stated  in  their  advertiaementM. 
We  do  not  reeoUeet  that  of  the  Yolome  yon  mention. 

Allakabba  bbbhtolza.— *<  A.  B."  has  gathered  a  seed-Teaael  ftom  it,  and 
iriahea  to  know  whether  it  has  ripeiMd  aeed  In  England. 

Fio  Db.  Hoao's  Black  (G,  5.).— This  Fig  is  not  as  yet  in  the  niArket,and 
moat  likely  ivill  not  he  before  next  season.  It  wUl  be  advertised  as  soon  as 
ready. 

BuBBBoxiA  PUBFinwA  aaABDmoBA  (B.  ir.).— Any  of  the  prinelpal 
floriata  eonld  obtain  It  for  yon. 

BozLBB  (T,  0.).— Write  to  the  makers,  and  tell  them  yoor  difflenltlea. 

Plah  of  Ftowaa  QAasmH  (H.  &).— We  do  not  think  the  oentre  wUl 
look  well  as  yon  haTO  plenned  it.  Madame  'Vaneher  will  grow  taller  than 
YesaTins.  Instead  of  the  white  Ctaaninm  we  would  have  ydlow  Oaloeolaria 
LobeUa  pnmlla  is  rather  too  dwarf  to  be  next  Ohiietine.  L.  speeiosa  grow* 
freely,    b,  o,  d,  and  b  are  well  anangad.     All  the  others  are  good 


Tbbatmbbt  of  Ynna  (A  Totmg  CFoMbner).  —  Bemore  all  the  shoots 
ezoept  the  strongest  osie  from  the  epmn,  and  on  the  yonng  wood  the  shoots 
shonld  be  removed  to  aUow  of  18  inchee  between  those  that  remain.  Gnmno 
shoald  be  strewed  on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  giennd ;  the  wmteringa  will  wash  it 
Uito  the  soil.  Balsam,  OaloeolKda,  Primnla,  and  ^ifw^iBria  aeeda  ahonld  be 
sown  in  May  on  a  slight  hotbed. 

FoBcno  Vnas  (J.  T.  Bloefeie).— Thay  may  be  foreed  many  ;ean  in  sno- 
oeesion  withoat  being  injured  by  it ;  but  if  they  are  foreed  rery  early  the  Vine 
is  thereby  weakened,  and  will  not  prodnee  heavy  erops.  Yines  may  be  ftneed 
for  two  years,  and  the  crop  woald  not  be  lost  if  they  were  n 


tUrd. 

Oanisoa  Pblaboobiuii  fob  Poob  Soil  (T.  A.  F.).— WelUngton  is  the 
beat.  Gladioli  of  the  Oandavenaia  seetion  may  be  left  in  the  groondaU  the 
winter,  and  th^  will  oome  op  strongly  next  season.  It  is  mneh  better  to 
lift  them  in  the  aotumn  and  prepare  freeh  ground. 

Labgub  Bbquxbxd  fob  Gabdbh  (7.  J,  B.).— Tou  will  leqolra  a  gardanei^ 
under  gardener,  and  a  boy  or  woman  In  sommer;  but  there  is  soeha  diftarenea 
in  the  i^Ie  of  keep  as  to  make  a  man  laaa  in  three  required  between  hieb  and 
moderete  keeping.   The  labour  quoted  is  for  modeiate  ke«p>   A  ymith  el 
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BiztoMi  oonttenUy  wUl  be  BMdad,  if  70a  nqoln  gnat  •xMUtod*  in  kaeping 
And  high  oolfcan,  in  idilUlon  to  the  boy  or  wonuui  in  fomoMr. 

PmuMnio  8TAin>AU>  Bens  (X  A.)«— PnuMth«mtitone«,eattSag-bMktlM 
■t«)cgihoctitothw6,theniodMmteljrtrongtotwo,M>d  Um  nuU  ahoots  to 
one  470. 

Bbohzb  PAABOOHiuia  FOB  ExHZBZTxoH  (Idm).— Mftrtehal  Maalfaohon, 
Non4«Mript,  Mn.  HMilaon  Weir»  BlMk  Dooglai,  Obltftain,  aad  Pxino« 
Artbnr. 

SiuoT  OBUHBOvn  m  Habdt  Bhododxiidbovs  (¥arfc).-<Jreenhoai« 
or  ooDMrrfttory  ▼»».— Aimam  sptondidom,  DMinlaoDi,  Edgvworthi,  Htuy- 
wnm,  ICaddADl,  MnttAlli,  JaTMiieam  frngxAntlwimA,  PrinM  of  WftlM,  Prinoen 
Hm«d«,  PrlaoeM  Alaundn,  and  Yeitohimim.  It  may  be  that  yon  mean  1^ 
Bhododendiona  for  pots  the  early  flowerlnc  Tan. ;  a  ftow— Altaolarense,  Blanebe 
gopvJlfi  Bvonghtonlannm,  Ganoadcamjetam,  IgneeeenSt  MarB,Notaleanam, 
BnieeiWannm  raperbom,  Perapionnm,  welleJanqm,  Oampannlatom  elegant, 
and  Harlan.  Hardy  yars.— Admiration,  Arthur  Helps.  Aoatin  Lay  wd,  Baralay- 
anmn,  Blandyannm,  Byldannm.  Gephalns,  dande,  Oonntees  of  Normanton, 
^eeocator,  Dneheaa  of  Sotherland,  Eolipee,  BToreatianam,  Frederiek  Watemr, 
OnM  Darling,  Helen  Watarar,  Henry  Bohn,  John  Walter,  John  Waterer,  Kata 
Waterar,  Lady  Eleanor  Oatheart,  Lefoneannm.  Lord  Eranley,  Uasnlatnm 


Clark,  fifc 

Tamorlane;  BteUa,  The  Maroon,  The  Yttlage  Maid,  The  Warrior, 
I,  Yleomto  ForMvilto,  William  Aoatin,  and  WiUiam 


Vandyke, 
Oowper. 

BuAJULB  AnwR  FoBona  (Idew).— PlaalSit  ont  in  good  xleh  light  soflln 
an  open  dtoation  at  onoa. 
Habdt  PBBBimzALs  (X4a).~AnemoBe  Japoniea  TitifoUa  alba,  Anth«leam 

111.^ A  ^-*«-_._  _-«- — .  _.  —  odelue  Intaoa  plenoe,  A.  alboa,  Aatragaloa 

eeltidifolia,  d  laetlflora,  a  maerantha, 


0.  raponenk>idea,  Oentanrea  phxygia,  Oheiranthiu  loDgHoUos,  OonTaUarla 
najdie  plenni ,  a  loaea,  Oyolamen  hadarafoUam,  DelpUninm  Beataoni, 
D.  BeUadonna,  D.  Eetdaerl,  D.  Madame  Biehalet,  D.  William  PAUer, 
Bianthns  ementns,  D.  florlbnndoa.  DialTtra  aneetablUa.  Dodaeatheon  integri- 


I>ianthnsenieiitns,D.ilorlbnndoa,I>ialyftra  , 

foUom,  EnUobiam  latlfoUam,  E.  rocmarinifoiram,  Bpimediom  plnnatnm  ela- 
gana,  Da|3me  atrlata,  Geraniom  anheaoleaeena,  Qypiophihi  panioolafta,  Hama- 
ModUa  Intea,  H.  Ewanao  Tariasata,  Lithocpermnm  petnom,  Lobelia  fnlgena 
Bt.  (Hair,  Lyehnia  Tlaoaiia  flora-pleno,  Morina  paraloa,  Iboaotls  diaaitiflaiB, 
Mepeta  Moaaini,  (Enothara  maTgfnata,  Omphalodea  yema,  Oroboa  lathy  roldaa, 
O^^pis  nialancia,  Pentetamon  Ton^>lilox  aabnlata  ooolata,  PotantiUa 
hynrlda  plana,  Pyrethrom  laneeolatom  plena,  Bannneoloa  amplexieaoUa, 
Saponazia  oanoaaica  plena,  Saxifraga  longifolia  vaia.  Splnaa  lUinendnla  plena, 
B.  Japoniea,  a  pahnata,  Btatioa  latilolia,  Tkitooia  anna,  Troifina  enropaoa. 
•ndVeronleapRMirmta. 

BaoDiB  Cbdab  Bbbm  (G.  0,  A).— The  aeeda  yon  aani  na  are  abortive,  eom- 
Uining  only  a  raainona  floid.  It  ia  no  nee  aonlng  aeeda  aoah  aa  thoee  acnt 
^\m  f^^  8ood  aeeda  may  be  aown  now  np  to  Jane  in  a  pan  or  box  well 
drained  in  aandy  loam,  eorerlng  the  aeeda  aboat  three-ooartera  of  an  ineh 
deep,  and  plaoing  in  a  oold  frame,  the  planta  will  aoon  appear.  We  haTe  a 
line  bateh  of  aeedlioga  from  Med  bad  from  Italy. 

OopiHo  roB  GABDBir  Waxa  (B.).— We  praanne  yon  wiah  a  proteetiTe 
«opta)gfor  thefroit  treea,  and  not  one  for  £e  wall,  for  whloh  latter  there  ia 
nothing  better  than  atone  with  the  Jointa  cemented.  For  fniit  traea  a  glaaa 
eoping  proJeetingaboatSftet6inchea  ia  beat  portable,  ao  aa  to  be  only  pat 
np  when  the  tdoaeoma  show  eoloar,  and  remoTing  in  early  Jane.  The  eoping 
may  be  again  need  wlien  the  frait  oommeneea  ripening,  and  may  be  continned 
efterthefmitiaripeif  the  aotomn  be  wet  and  cold,  to  aaaiat  the  ripening  of 
thewood;  bat  when  the  laavaa  ^mi^.«>  falling  the  eoping  ahoaldbe  laid 
•aide  ontll  aprlng.  — »  »— • 

Tbbbs  roB  Atbhub  (IdMi).->At  yoar  eleration  we  do  not  think  Plane 
veea  proper  anitaUe  for  an  avenne;  bat  Syoamore,  whieh  la  alao  eommonly 
tormed  Plane  tree,  woold  aaooeed  admirably,  being  one  of  the  beat  treea  for 
an  expoeed  aitoation.  In  yoor  aitoatlon,  howeTer,  we  ahonld  haTe  lime 
(TUla  earopaa  aangoinaa),  red-twigged  Taciety,  Tery  tree-growing,  forming  a 
hendaome  head.  Elm  woold  anawer,  and  the  beat  ia  the  EngUah,  Ulmoa 
oanqpeatzia. 

Obardio  H0XXIB8  (J.  T.).— Now  la  a  proper  time  to  graft 
before  or  whan  they  ate  eommencing  growth,  the  aeiona  being  in  an 
state,  and  the  beat  mode  ia  aide  or  wmp-graf ting.  Bodding  may  be  performed 
In  July. 

SinnnxB  ^.iiiT  TBBATicura  (Idem).— Saw  the  aeeda  at  onee  in  a  pot  in 

'  *"""    -^   '  "^    ^  '         r  peat  hi  eqoal  parte,  ooTering 

ne  aoU,  and  keep  moiat,  plaeing 

, , .  ^rw>  at  night,  and  IQP  to  76°  ^  day,  a 

coeomber  frame  anawerlng  weU.  When  the  planta  h%Te  a  pair  of  roogh 
leaTea  pot-ofT  aingly  in  8-inoh  pota,  retoming  to  the  hotbed,  ahadlng  for  a 
lew  daya  ontU  eat^>Uahed,  and  then  admit  to  light  and  air.  They  exe  to  be 
■hifted  into  6-b3eh  peUwhen  the»-inohare  filled  with  roota,  and  from  the 
0-lneh  they  may  be  tranaferred  to  9-ineh  if  large  plajnta  are  wanted.  The 
^Unta  require  to  be  grown-on  in  heat,  being  tender  annoala,  bat  will  aoeeeed 
In  a  greenhooae  after  the  middle  of  Jane. 

PxiAxmo  BBDnna  Violas  (8ub$eriber,  New  Bofa).~Plaat  the  planta 
xrom  oattinga  atroek  in  aotomn  at  the  end  of  the  present  or  early  in  next 
month,  atopping  them  if  not  abeady  done,  eo  aa  to  form  boahy  pla^ 

FoLiAOB  OP  GBBAHitTKa  Bbowhbs  (F.  P.  HordonK).— The  lesTaa  are 
inowned  from  ezposore  whilst  wet  to  the  foil  aon,  the  aoil  being  in  a  wet 
•tato,  the  roota  in  an  InaotlTe  ateto.  They  may,  howerer,  be  Injored 
fkom  dipping  or  syringing  with  aome  eolation;  bat  in  the  abeenee  of  data 
we  cannot  aoggast,  as  we  eoold  wish,  a  cense,  or  point  a  remedy  for  the 


»*■-■***  V»  JrisAMT  XUMXTMOMT  {AtUm). — BOW  1 

a  compoet  of  tor^  loem,  leaf  soil,  and  sandy  pa 
)oem  aboot  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  fine  a 
in  a  hotbed  haTing  a  temperatore  of  eS"  at  nigl 


PoTATOBS  (a.  DiM).— We  cannot  name  them  from  tabera  only.  Th^  are 
difflonlt  to  Identity  eren  when  they  are  aeen  with  the  growing  planta,  the 
Tarietlea  are  ao  nomerooa  and  ao  nearly  alike. 

Lbvoh-bobhtbd  Vbbbbma  Cultubb  (B.  J.  r.).— This  (AloyaU  dtiiodora) 
la  a  greenhooae  or  half-hardy  plant,  deddaooa,  reqoixlng  to  be  kept  dry  in 
winter,  bat  with  aofllcient  moiatore  to  keep  the  wood  from  ahilTelUng.  The 
planta  to  be  oot-in  in  March  or  early  AprU,  each  ahoot  to  two  or  three  eyes 
of  the  old  wood,  keeping  rather  dry  ontll  the  yoong  ahoota  are  8  or  8  inohea 
long,  then  repot.  remoTing  moat  of  the  old  eoU,  repotting  in  the  eame  aiae  of 
pot,  ahadlng  from  bright  aon,  and  aprlnkUng  oTerliead  twice  dally,  watering 
Bodaimtely  oatU  the  potting  is  reeoTsred,  then  more  oopioosly,  admitting  to 


air  and  light  freely,  shifting  into  a  larger  aixe  of  pot  when  the  one  it  ware 
flrat  potted  Into  ia  lllled  with  roota.  A  eompoet  of  flbrooa  light  loam  two 
parte,  half  a  part  each  leaf  aoil  or  old  eow  dong,  and  sandy  peet,  with  a  sixth 
of  ailTer  aand  will  grow  it  welL  Bo  far  tnm  reqoiring  a  atoTC  tempe 
ratoie  it  reqoirea  nothing  mora  than  aafaty  from  frost,  snaeeeding  admirably 
planted  oat  in  sommer.   Its  fblisge  mildews  from  being  kept  too  eloae  and 


BBaoimro  Obzokbt  Gboubd  (limV— We  ihoald  grow  grass  seeda  again 
aa  aoon  aa  posatble  after  the  middle  of  the  preaent  month,  raking  the  groond 
with  an  iron  rake  beforo  aowing,  and  after  aowing  roll  well,  and  leaTe  for  b 
month  or  aix  weeka,  when  mow  lightly  with  a  a^he,  keeping  well  rolled 
eftarwards,  and  fraqoentfy  bat  not  eloeely  mown,  the  oftenar  rolled  tha 


Oimnro-DOTni  Pampas  Obass  (F.  M,  0.).— We  do  not  noMTc  other  than 
the  ilower  stems,  and  ent  away,  when  the  plaots  eommenee  growth,  any  nn- 
sightly  growths  of  last  year,  the  plants  deriTing  a  kind  of  s&dter  in  wintsr 
and  spring  from  the  growths  of  last  year,  and  planta  not  in  dreaeed  oroand 
we  haTe  not  tooehed  for  many  yeers,  they  being  mooh  Hoer  then  the  dresssd 
plantc  The  planta  cot  down  will  not,  we  think,  take  any  harm.  Iteartataily 
will  not  prerent  their  flowerinf  this  year,  and  wHl  not  inaterlaH/  alleet  tha 
growth  only  in  expostaag  the  |tant  to  the  eold  of  spring  and  eeriy  sammar 
It  will  start  into  growthln  a  few  daya. 

PitABTiMO  Pampas  Gbass  abb  Tbroma  (Idaai).— The  prsswt  ta  a  good 
time  to  plant  these  planta;  bat  they  eertainly  oouht  not  to  hare  beaaieaft 
down-^the  dead  parte  only  ramoTed.  Top-draaa  with  short  manon  now,  and 
water  aroondthe  planta  eoploasin  dry  weather  after  the  middle  of  Mi^  up 
to  September  hialoaiTe,  with  weak  Uqald  manore. 

DBODOBisoia  Lxquzo  Mabubb  (I<taaV— Ohloalde  of  lime  ia  a  dfdnfeetan* 
&y  te  emolog^  at  the  rate  of  1  OB.  jpar  galkmj  hot  thn 


beat  of  aU  deodoriaera 


lOTlawiU 


the  eoil,  to  whIeh  vp^Htd,  ita  c 
The  effloTla  woold  be  eabdned  V  notation  with  water,  whiek 
It  appeara  to  na  la  whatyoo  reqoirs,  and  nothing  man. 

Nambs  op  Vbuits  (Ji.  8.  H.)^Both  speelmena  are  Wlotar  Gteaning. 

Kambs  OP  PLAfln  (C.B.O.).— l,PrimalaTertlelIlatau  (T.  W.y.—l.Ootaam 
maa;  S,  mhbertla  TolabUia.  (Bob  BoyK-9,  DaTalUa  caaariaMia;  8,  Pto|y- 
podiomBUlardleri;  6,  Daphne  Meaeteom ;  4,  Adiaatom  sp. ;  6,  PdysUehnm 
angokn  Tar.  (B,  H,  B.).— BpeelmeB  qoito  InanlBelant.  (J,  iUcMiuUr).— 
1,  Aster  capensis:  S,  Daleehampi^  roeea;  8,  Begonia  (hybrid);  6,  Spedman 
insafBeient ;  6,  Plisjns  grandifloros.    (8,  B.  H.).— Ooldfoasia  aaiaophylla. 


POULTSTi   BEE,   AID   FiaEOI   OHBOHIGLE. 


PACKING  BQQS. 


Wb  BgBln  hay«  the  egg  mmou  upon  ui  in  fnU  swiDg,  tad  onoe 
more  we  ha^e  a  few  woida  to  ■»▼  a]pon  the  nibjeoi,  bat  it  ia 
more  to  the  paokiDg  of  the  egga  that  we  would  refer  to  on  thia 
oooasion.  Everyone  nearly  has  their  pet  way  of  sending  iheir 
eggs,  and  donbtleiB  there  is  somethmg  to  ne  sidd  for  eaoh 
sjTstem  whether  boxes  or  baskets,  chaff  or  hay,  be  in  use.  We 
would  not  pretend  to  diotate  or  to  say  that  one  way  is  especially 
superior  to  another,  for  we  should  be  inundated  with  letters 
from  indignant  egg-packers,  each  ezemplifyiag  their  assertion 
in  praise  m  their  own  method  by  some  wonderfol  saooesses,  and 
we  should  belieye  them,  for  we  have  known  eggs  hatch,  and 
iiatch  well,  which  have  neen  packed  in  diyem  ways.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
own  knowledge  is  when  twelve  eggs  were  brought  from  Malta 
in  a  pie  duh,  and  eleyen  of  them  hatched.  We  actually  saw 
the  chickens  and  know  it  to  be  true. 

In  just  touching  on  the  various  ways  of  packing  in  use  we 
would  only  put  our  younfl;  hands  on  guard  Mainst  faults  they 
may  be  led  to  make.  When  boxes  are  used  the  labels  must 
be  nidied  on  before  the  ecgs  are  placed  in  them,  and  the  lid 
be  screwed  down,  not  nailed.  Although  we  have  known  eggs 
hatched  in  boxes  where  nails  have  been  used,  still  it  is  a  great 
chance  if  the  eggs  do  not  set  jarred  by  the  hammering.  Then 
the  points  of  the  nails  usea  for  fastening  down  the  label  should 
be  clenched  on  the  under  side,  or  the  poinis  might  run  into  the 
eggs;  for  only  last  week  we  had  apackage  of  eggs  from  a  gentle- 
man where  the  utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  screw  down  the 
box,  but  the  label  had  been  afterwards  fastened  down  with  inch 
nails  and  had  penetrated  the  shells  of  several  eggs.  We  cannot 
consequently  recommend  amateur  packers  to  be  too  careful  over 
this.  Then  every  egg  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  securely 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper :  it  helps  so  much  towards  guarding 
the  eggs  from  being  jarred  in  transit  But  even  hare  we  know 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Dorking  breeders  who  has  marvelloua 
success  with  the  egm  he  sells,  and  who  simply  places  the 
eggs  in  chaff  and  ties  down  the  box,  using  neither  nails  or  screws ; 
s^  we  saw  a  letter  the  other  da:^  from  a  gentleman  in  Jersey, 
statins  he  had  hatched  nine  chickens  from  twelve  eggs  ao 
packed ;  but  the  secret  here  is  the  string— we  are  oonvinced  of  it. 
It  makes  something  for  the  many  hands  a  parcel  of  this  kind 
has  to  go  through  to  hold  by,  and  this  is  the  greatest  point  of 
alL  we  would  urge  on  everyone,  Never  mind'  whether  von 
pack  in  hay,  or  chaff,  or  sawdust,  or  moss,  let  the  box.  or  basket, 
whichever  is  used,  have  a  handle,  either  made  of  string  on  the 
box  or  of  wicker  on  the  basket,  but  let  there  be  a  han&.  Ko 
one  but  an  eye-witness  has  any  conception  how  a  handleless 
package  gets  knocked  about.  One  porter  passes  it  to  another, 
and  perhaps  he  to  the  guard ;  or  it  has,  may  be,  to  go  bv  a  car- 
rier, or  a  sezTsnt  is  sent  to  the  station  for  i^  and  bo  the  ham  10 
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done.  It  if  not  the  dUtenoe  does  the  injury,  bnt  the  knootai 
and  tnmblee  the  paoka|;e8  get  Now  if  they  all  had  handles 
they  would  in  most  cases  certainly  be  taken  np  by  them,  and 
the  chance  of  the  eggs  hatching  would  be  greatly  increased. 

As  we  said,  we  wished  to  disparage  no  net  ways  of  paoldng. 
bat  we  wonld  venture  to  warn  onr  frienas  against  the  nse  of 
bran,  oats,  or  sawdast-^.0.,  when  they  are  used  alone ;  for  how- 
eyer  full  tne  packages  may  be  filled  with  snch  mixtores.  a  long 
jonmey  will  shake  the  contents  down  mnch  closer,  and  tne  eggs 
will  very  probably  come  in  contact,  when  they  wul  necessanly 
be  oraoked,  and  the  contents  ronnin^  oat  from  one  or  two  so 
oraeked  eggs  might  rain  a  whole  sittmg.  We  have,  moreover, 
oarselves  seen  eggs  in  a  paokue  pierced  by  the  sharp  ends  of 
oats ;  bat  this  woold  not  often  be  the  case  except  in  very  thinly- 
shelled  eggs,  and  saoh  shoald  not  be  sent  oat  at  all  as  a  rale. 
One  or  two  of  oar  friends  nse  moss,  and  we  believe  witii  im- 
mense saocess,  bat  even  then  we  shoald  always  recommend  the 
box  being  lined  with  good  and  soft  hay  first. 

In  the  ase  of  baskets  we  have  noticed  so  many  which  are 
made  with  a  small  roand  bottom,  sloping  ap  to  a  larger  top ; 
bat  these  baskets  are  so  liable  to  tilt  over.  We  shall  always 
have  them  made  sagarloaf-shaped,  when  they  are  able  to  witti- 
Btand  a  good  shaking  withoat  fear  of  falling  over.  We  have 
osed  oarselves  with  great  saocess  baskets  of  the  shape  of  the 
wicker  oases  in  which  spirit  jars  are  often  encased.  Bat  of  all 
egg  baskets  a  longway  ahead  are,  in  oar  opinion,  those  ased 
irtllarly  Wood.  They  are  oval,  uid  are  jast  sacn  as  coantiy 
women  go  for  the  SatiLrday  shopping  with,  having  hage  apright 
handles,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  hold  by,  for  uey 
beinff  tied  together  at  the  top  form  a  most  perfect  handle. 

All  mast  allow  it  is  bat  oorrect  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  to  be 
paroperly  and  seoarely  packed  when  sold  and  have  to  go  any 
dis&noe  by  rail  or  carnage,  and  that  the  parchaser  natarally 
looks  for  it.  We  woald,  however,  ask  parchasers  not  to  be  too 
qaick  in  writing  sharply  aboat  the  non-saooess  of  a  sitting,  for 
ofteu  the  Uame  may  be  traced  to  their  own  doors ;  and,  il  not, 
one  severe  fall  at  a  station  or  one  heavy  jarring  woald  often 
rain  the  whole  sacoess  of  a  sitting.  And  we  near,  too,  repeatedly 
of  failares  among  the  eggs  of  oar  most  honest  and  apright  vendors, 
whose  other  eggs  sent  oat  have  done  well,  when  ma  caase  ooald 
only  be  traced  to  some  sach  accident  as  mentioned  above.  Bat 
that  a  handle  easy  to  lay  hold  of  is  of  great  valae  to  eveiy  egg- 
paokage  we  are  qaite  sare,  and  woald  always  recommend  par- 
ohasers  to  insist  apon.— W. 


EABLY  OniOEENB.— No.  1. 

Tbs  prodaction  of  early  chickens  is  one  of  the  chief  deside- 
rata in  keeping  a  fiock  of  fowls.  That  this  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish the  high  prices  which  they  command  in  early  sammer  will 
voach  for.  Success  in  this  line  demands  the  ooncoxrence  of 
several  indispensables,  and  to  indace  this  concarrence  the 
average  poaltry-grower  appears,  inferring  from  ttie  resalt,  to  be 
nnfitted.  There  are  some  persons  who  seem  instinctively  fitted 
lor  this  basinees,  and,  whether  the  season  be  favoarable  or  not, 
Always  sacceed  in  rearing  a  few  early  chickens.  Every  farmer, 
«nd  in  fact  everyone  that  lives  in  tne  coantiy  or  in  a  village, 
keeps  more  or  less  fowls,  the  object  in  view  with  the  majority 
being  a  constant  sapply  of  egss  and  poaltry  for  home  ase  rather 
than  any  expectations  of  profit  from  sending  them  to  market. 
Indeed  the  opinion  is  widely  prevalent  that  keeping  fowls  does 
not  pay  otherwise  than  in  the  convenienoo  of  having  a  basket  of 
iresn  eggs  to  draw  apon  for  breakfast  or  a  perohfol  of  yoang 
chickens  for  dinner.  To  make  sare  of  a  constant  sapply  more 
fowls  are  kept  than  are  necessary;  the  sarplas  goes  to  market; 
«nd  it  is  this  sarplas  which  to  a  great  extent  sapplies  oar  cities. 
Thas  it  may  be  explained  why  the  person  wno  believes  that 
lowls  do  not  pay  BtHl  persists  in  sending  them  and  their  pro- 
dacts  to  market.  Bat  whatever  doabt  there  may  be  aboat  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  eggs  and  late  chickens,  there  can  be 
none  whatever  aboat  the  profit  from  the  early  oaes.  The  chi^ 
obstacles  which  render  their  prodaction  diffloalt  are  the  scarcity 
of  hens  that  wUl  lay  and  want  to  sit  in  the  winter,  the  inability  of 
the  hen  to  impart  the  reqaisite  amoant  of  heat  to  the  eggs 
daring  severe  weather,  and  the  want  of  soffloient  hardiaessui 
the  young  chicks  to  endure  cold  winds  and  storms  until  they 
become  feathered.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  indicate  by 
what  means  these  obstacles  can  be  partially  overcome. 

SBLaoTioN  or  Bbsxdino  Stogx.— We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
hens  do  not  lay  while  moulting,  which  process  consumes  two  or 
three  months.  Hence  if  their  annual  moult  be  deferred  tUl  late 
in  the  fall,  they  will  not  recover  from  it  in  time  to  lay  and  hat^- 
out  a  brood  of  chicks  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced.  Conse- 
quently we  should  select  for  our  breeding  stock  in  the  first  place 
hens  that  have  moulted  early  and  become  fully  feathered  by  ^e 
1st  of  December  at  latest ;  in  the  second  place  we  should  select 
pallets  (and  they  will  in  most  cases  make  up  a  great  majority  of 
the  fiook)  that  were  hatched  from  the  miadle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June.  They  will  commence  laying  from  the  Ist  of 
November  to  Ohriatmas,  and  become  broody  daring  the  latter 


half  ot  winter.  Earlier  pallets  will  be  earlier,  want  to  set  in 
the  faU,  and  very  probably  moult  about  Christmas,  thus  beoom- 
ing  useless  as  early  breeders.  Later  pullets  will  not  become 
sufficiently  maturea  to  lay  until  spring.  There  is  always  a 
strong  temptation  to  sell  on  all  the  early  pullets,  since  they  are 
worth  so  much  more  in  the  markets  than  the  late  ones ;  hence  a 
lot  of  pullets  of  the  right  age  can  seldom  be  bought  in  the  falL 
To  obtain  such  we  must  be^  in  the  spring  to  rear  them,  or  buy 
them  when  half-grown  during  the  summer.  We  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  cocks  lose  their  vigour  while  moulting;.  They 
usually  moult  late,  hence  they  will  not  recover  their  vigour  tiU 
late  in  the  season;  and  if  we  depend  upon  them,  a  large  part  of 
the  winter-laid  eggs  will  be  unfertile.  Our  choice  then  must  be 
cockerels,  and  they  should  have  been  hatched  in  Marcher  April, 
so  that  they  may  attain  full  size  and  become  matured  when 
winter  arrives. 

Casx  ov  Boos.— The  sooner  they  are  gathered  after  the  hens 
leave  the  nest  the  better.  Half  an  hour  of  exposure  when  the 
day  is  cold  and  the  wind  high  will  destroy  their  vitality.  They 
should  be  kept  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  go  below 
60^Fahr.,nor  above  80°;  or  better  silU,  where  it  varies  only 
between  60°  and  70°.  Avoid  keening  them  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  more  than 
a  week  before  sitting  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  at 
any  season  to  wrap  them  in  paper  and  place  them  small  end 
down.  The  paper  prevents  evaporation  of  their  moisture,  thus 
preserving  them  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of  fresh-laid  eggs. 

BrrriNa  ths  Hens.— A  hen  will  keep  her  eggs  warm  throuffh 
ordinary  winter  weather  if  her  nest  is  well  protected  from  the 
wind  and  the  bottom  of  it  be  packed  solid  with  fine  sawdust  (or 
any  material  that  will  not  conduct  heat),  and  lined  with  fine  soft 
hay,  weU  packed  and  bedded  down.  A  moderately  freeaing 
temperature  does  not  abstract  heat  very  fast  if  the  surrounding 
air  can  be  kept  at  rest ;  but  we  seldom  get  three  weeks  in  the 
winter  or  in  March  without  a  night  or  two  when  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  to  the  aero  neighbourhood,  or  without  a  sharp 
north-wester  or  a  chilly  penetrating  north-easter,  and  these 
are  the  times  when  the  embryo  chicks  are  destroyed;  hence  our 
hopes  of  success  must  rest  in  providing  a  situation  for  the  sitting 
hens  where  we  can  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  from  which  cold  vdnds  are 
entirely  exdaded.  An  ordinary  cellar  would  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions, but  the  hens  are  quite  likely  to  become  unhealthy  on 
account  of  dampness  and  want  of  pure  air  and  sunlight.  The 
one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  build  a  house  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Select  a  situation  where  there  is  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
south,  dig  2  feet  deep,  and  construct  a  wall  on  all  sides  but  the 
south ;  remove  the  earth  from  the  south  side  if  the  slope  is  not 
sufficient  to  leave  it  dear  down  to  level  of  floor ;  4  feet  will  be 
high  enoiMSh  for  the  posts  of  the  building  that  stand  in  the  wall, 
and  6  feet  for  those  on  the  south  side.  The  room  should  be 
plastered,  and  low  windows  reaching  to  within  a  foot  from  the 
floor  should  occupy  the  whole  south  side  except  the  doorway. 
Around  the  base  of  this  room  the  nests  should  be  ranged;  the 
floor  of  the  room  will  serve  for  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  for  the 
back.  Set  up  the  cross  partitions,  and  nail  the  top  to  them ;  a 
strip  5  inches  vride  nailed  to  the  partitions  in  front  and  close  to 
the  floor  will  hold  them  in  place  and  make  the  front  of  the  nest. 
A  door  of  narrow  slats  or  wire  netting  should  close  the  space 
above  this  strip,  and  be  hinged  at  the  top.  For  large  and  heavy 
hens  the  nest  should  not  be  less  than  20  inches  sauare ;  if  they 
;  around  is  cramped  for  rooi"   ~ 
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strip,  so  that  the  hen  upon  entering  will  not  be  compelled  to 
step  down  in  getting  on  the  eggs.  The  nest  should  be  packed 
flat  in  the  centre,  and  rise  only  when  it  approaches  the  circum- 
ference to  keep  tne  eggs  from  spreading  too  far.  If  it  is  concave 
throughout  the  eggs  press  against  one  another,  and  the  hen  has 
a  great  deal  of  diffionlty  in  hooking  them  over  with  her  bill ;  she 
wm  probably  leave  those  in  the  centre  undisturbed,  and  besides 
she  will  of  tcoi  pull  one  or  more  on  top  of  the  rest,  when  some 
will  almost  surely  get  broken.  When  a  hen  becomes  broody 
remove  her  to  one  of  these  nests;  she  should,  however,  be 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  on  the  nest  in  which  she 
has  been  laying,  for  hens  sometimes  act  whimsicaL  The  re- 
moval should  be  made  just  before  night.  Put  a  hot  brick  in  the 
nest  half  an  hour  before,  and  with  it  several  china  eggs ;  then, 
when  the  hen  takes  the  place  of  the  brick,  she  will  find  the  nest 
and  egss  warm,  which  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  her  to 
make  herself  at  home  in  her  new  quarters.  Close  her  in 
immediately,  and  leave  her  tiU  tlie  second  morning  to  become 
wonted  to  her  new  nest  On  the  second  morning  after  her  removal 
take  her  off  the  nest  and  give  her  the  freedom  of  the  apartment 
with  com  and  clean  water.  She  will  probably  go  on  the  nest 
again  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  her  sitting  of  egss 
slightly  wanned  should  be  substituted  for  the  china  egn.  If 
she  fails  to  return  to  her  nest  she  must  be  caught  and  replaced; 
if  she  is  then  disposed  to  remaiu  there  give  her  her  sitting  of 
eggs.    With  a  little  watching  she  vrill  make  a  good  hen;  but 
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beftnty,.th«  Iflao-Uiia  of  P.  altaioft  eontrMting  admirably  with 
Uie  white  and  primioae-ooloimd  margiiiB.  P.  altaioa  is  re- 
pzeeented  to  be  a  fiee-growing  and  profoae-floweiixig  epeoiee, 
and  ia  alike  hardy  and  effeetive.  The  plants  alluded  to  have 
had  no  proteetion  afforded  them,  and  although  they  have  been 
ezpoeed  to  ahaip  froits  and  heavy  raina  they  have  braved  the 
itorm  without  reeeiving  injury. 


NOTES  AND  QLEANINGS. 

**  G.  D.**  writes  that  a  very  pleasing  obnamert  roB  thb 
DiRNSB  TiBLB  may  be  made  by  anyone  having  a  lew  pots  of 
Panienm  variegatnm.  By  gathering  np  the  ends  of  the  longest 
sprays  and  tying  them  to  a  stiek  fixed  in  the  oentre  the  frame- 
work of  a  small  pyramid  is  formed.  Pinching  oooasionally  is 
all  that  is  afterwards  required  to  make  most  attractive  objeots. 
Those  who  have  to  supply  plants  daily  for  the  table  will  find 
these  pyramids  usefnl,  as  tiiey  afford  variety  and  are  sore  to 
give  satisfaction. 

Thb  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Oooncil  on  Edaoation 

have  given  directions  for  a  ooubbb  or  otstbuotioh  in  Botaht 
to  be  delivered  at  South  Kensington,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  June  1876.  This  eourse  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Ao,  It  will  be  a  daily  lecture, 
with  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  and  will  extend 
over  about  eight  weeks.  A  limited  number  of  Science  Teachers, 
or  of  persons  intending  to  become  Science  Teachers,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  free  of  expense.  They  will  also  receive 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  London,  together  with 
a  maintenance  allowance  of  80«.  per  week  while  attending 
the  course.  The  hours  of  attendance  will  be  from  10 1.11.  to 
4  or  5  p.ii. 

At  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  adjourned 

debate  on  the  observations  made  by  Professor  De  Bary  on  the 
fungus  producing  the  Potato  Disbasb  was  opened  by  ^. 
Carruthers,  who  explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
eminent  professor  of  Strasbourg  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith's  observations  on  the  resting-spores.  Among 
the  principal  objections  raised  by  De  Bary  are  the  different 
diameters  of  the  spawn-threads  or  mycelium,  bearing  the 
antheridium  (male)  and  the  oospore  (female)  respectively.  He 
further  questions  the  connection  between  the  spawn-threads 
and  the  resting-spores  figured  by  Mr.  Smith ;  and  from  theee 
and  other  points,  such  as  the  septate  threads  of  Mr.  Smith's 
fungus,  he  considers  that  Mr.  Smith  is  dealing  with  two  dis- 
tinct fungi,  and  that  probably  the  resting-spores  found  by 
Mr.  Smith  are  those  of  a  Pythium,  and  not  of  a  Perinospora. 
Mr.  Berkeley  considered  that  some  of  the  points  raised  by  De 
Bary  in  his  comments  on  Mr.  Smith's  researches  were  '*  hyper- 
eritical."  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Smith's  figures  showed 
the  actual  process  of  impregnation  taking  place  between  the 
antheridium  on  the  smaller  spawn-threads  and  the  oogonium 
on  the  larger  spawn-threads,  and  he  ooneluded  by  expressing 
his  own  opinion  that  Mr.  Smith  was  right  in  the  main,  and 
that  the  bodies  figured  liy  Mr.  Smith  are  the  "true  resting- 
spores  of  the  Potato  fungus." 

Wb  have  received  a  oopy  of  the  balakcb  shbbt  ov  thb 

Ubitbd  Hobtxoultubal  Bbnhvit  axd  Pbovidbrt  SocnBTT,  and 
are  well  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  prosperous.  Its  members 
meet  monthly,  and  yet  the  management  expenses  last  year 
were  only  £8  5a.  9d.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  MeBhoy, 
The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Oampden  Hill,  Kensington. 

— —  Mb.  Hbhbt  Obmsoh,  Stanly  Bridge,  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea,  has  been  instructed  to  erect,  from  his  own  designs, 
an  extensive  range  of  iron  and  glass  structures  for  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Garden  and  Polytechnic  Institution,  Lisbon. 

Wh  have  never  seen  the  great  deoorative  value  of 

BXHOLB  WiiiLiZiOWBBB  SO  fully  demonstrated  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville  at  Branston.  In  the  green- 
house there— a  small  span-roofed  structure— the  display  of 
flowers  is  sumptuous,  and  amongst  them  the  Wallflowers  are 
both  charming  by  their  perfume  and  effeetive  by  their  rich 
spikes  of  flowers.  These  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed 
which  was  sown  early  in  the  spring.  The  plants  axe  dwarf, 
and  have  produced  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  spikes  of  fiowers 
each,  and  have  for  some  time  past  won  the  admiration  of 
many  visitoti.  For  forcing  in  pots  the  single  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  double  varietieB,  and  in  order  to  have  the  flowers 
early  and  the  piaats  fine,  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time* 


Wh  xeoommend  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  know* 

ledge  of  our  native  entomology  "  Skxtchbs  or  Bbitish  IhsbctSv 
a  Handbook  for  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Entomology." 
The  author  is  the  Bev.  W.  Houghton.  It  is  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  and  ii  both  initruetivo 
andamunng. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bath  ahd  West  or 

ENOLiBD  held  on  the  28th  of  Mareh.  Mr.  Gray,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit  Bath  with  referenea 
to  the  centenary  meeting  in  1877,  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Butler's  farm,  near  the  Bear  Inn,  Holloway,  as  the  site  for  the 
Society's  Show  Tard,  but  left  the  selection  of  fields  for  the 
trial  of  implements  an  open  question ;  and  the  report  having 
been  aoeepted  and  approved  by  the  Council,  the  Field  Stewards 
undertook  by  the  next  meeting  (April  26th),  to  furnish  a  supple, 
mental  report  on  several  matters  of  detaiL  The  arrangement 
for  the  Sodety's  visit  to  Bath  may  therefore  be  taken  as  finally 
settled,  Holloway  Farm  being  the  site  for  the  Show  Tard. 


ONIONS  AND  THEIB  OULTUBE. 

Oniokb,  it  is  recorded,  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Egyptiana 
for  upwu:ds  of  three  thousand  years,  and  that  they  are  stiU 
highly  esteemed  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  that  "  ancient  nation." 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Onion  was  introduced  into 
Britain,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  indigenoua 
to  our  island,  but  found  its  way  to  our  shores  at  some  remote 
period  from  cei^tral  Europe.  The  Strasburgh  is  probably  tha 
oldest  variety  of  Onion  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest,  and  in 
other  good  qualities  it  has  still  few  superiors.  Thus,  although 
the  Onion  has  for  ages  been  cultivated  over  a  vast  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  has  constituted  a  staple  article  of 
food  of  nations  ancient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  dviUaed, 
yet  no  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the 
bulb,  and  '*  Onions  is  Onions  "  has  become  a  proverb. 

That  being  so  it  might  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any 
perplexity  might  be  experienced  either  in  the  selection  of  sorts 
or  on  points  of  culture,  yet  such  perplexities  exist,  and  many 
a  young  gardener  and  amateur  cultivator  scans  with  anxiety 
long  lists  of  names  which  are  presented  to  him,  and  compares 
as  wed  as  he  can  the  various  testimonials  of  merit  which  are 
generally  included  in  the  list  and  are  attached  to  the  greatex 
number  of  the  names,  hoping  that  he  may  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  and  produce  something  superior  to  what  has  been 
produced  before.  He  glances  at "  Deptford,"  and  <*  Spanish,'^ 
and  "  Strasburgh,"  and  "  Banbury,"  and  "  Globe,"  but  these 
are  old  names  and  sorts,  and  he  is  looking  for  improvements, 
and  *<  Trebons  "  and  **  Boccas,"  and  other  fine  tities  have  a 
better  sound.  But  let  him  be  careful,  or  he  may  find  that 
Onions  are  not  Onions  in  the  sense  that  he  has  anticipated, 
and  may  produce  a  harvest  of  thick-necked  specimens  that 
rduse  to  lie  dormant  after  Christmas,  and  that  his  stock  is 
so  «  advanced "  as  to  have  run  away»  leaving  him  no  sound 
bulbs  for  the  kitchen. 

Let  it  be  recorded  by  one  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  novel* 
ties  in  spite  of  the  exeellent  teaching  that  he  had  reeeived^ 
that  there  is  danger  in  ignoring  the  old  kinds.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  grower  must  still  choose  if  he  would  not  fail  iit 
the  supply  of  this  important  garden  crop.  That  theee  kinds 
are  offered  under  many  names  is  quite  true,  and  not  less  trua 
is  it  that  they  are  good.  Nuneham  Park,  Improved  Beadinc, 
Somebody's  **  Mammoth,"  and  anybody  else's  "  Priae  "  are  all 
good  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  eharaeteristies  of  the  old 
sorts,  and  espeeially  in  thek  keeping  properties ;  but  if  size  ia 
gained  at  the  expense  of  soundness  it  is  gaining  a  loss.  To 
have  splendid  Onions  in  September  for  exhibition  is  but  a 
poor  success,  unices  they  are  sound  in  March  onwards. 

There  are  probably  few  gardeners  but  who  can  remember 

me  favourite  saying  of  their  former  tutors.    It  may  have 


been  uttered  in  the  broadest  vernacular,  and  have  at  the  time 
provoked  a  smile,  yet  further  time  may  have  proved  its  truths 
and  now  in  mature  years  we  admit  its  usefuhiess.  A  f avourita 
boast  of  one  of  my  tutors,  a  hard-headed  and  kind-hearted 
Torkshireman,  was — '*  Haave  grown  Onions  for  fifty  year,  aa 
hav  niwer  mist  a  erop,  an  ha  niwer  grew  nout  but  t'  Broon 
Gloab,  an  ha  niwer  sal."  Another  chief,  whom  I  need  not 
mention,  relied  on  the  White  Spanish.  I  once  presumptively 
ignored  both  their  teachings,  and  *'  went  in  "  for  something 
"  distinct ;"  but  "  never  more."  I  that  year  bought  Oniona 
out  of  my  own  pocket  to  supply  a  nobleman's  house  and  save 
my  own  credit,  but  again—"  never  more,"  for  I  have  since  and 
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lor  many  yetn  divided  my  groiind  beiweoi  Um  two  old  vane- 
ties  named,  toad  I  have  idwayi  had  Onioiis  when  anyone  else 
had  them,  and  by  adhering  to  them  aa  my  Bfcaple  aorta  for 
spring  sowing  I  am  sanguine  that  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  supply. 

Now  Brown  Globe  is  Jamea's  Keeping,  and  White  Spanish 
IB  represented  in  the  names  given  above.  The  finest  ^pe  of 
the  former  that  has  come  nnder  my  notioe  is  MagnnmBonom, 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  is  but  another  name  for  Brown 
Globe.  The  White  Globe  is  a  good  Onion,  and  so  is  the  Bept- 
ford  or  old  Strasbnrgh ;  they  may,  indeed,  be  as  good,  bnt 
th^  are  not  better  than  the  sorts  named.  A  good  Onion 
different  from  any  of  the  above  varieties  I  have  also  foond 
reliable — good  in  size,  appearance,  and  keeping  properties— I 
mean  Denver's  Yellow.  This  when  obtained  trae  is  an  ex- 
cellent sort,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  natnre  of  the 
White  Spanish  and  the  Brown  Globe.  Quite  snffioient  names 
are  now  mentioned  to  indade  the  most  osefol  sorts,  anless  a 
red  Onion  is  reqTiired,  and  the  best  in  this  section  is  the  Bed 
Wethersfield. 

As  to  the  quality  of  Oniont ,  I  believe  it  to  be  mainly 
irovemed  by  ooltnre—I  mean  as  to  mildness  or  pungency. 
Dark-skinned  are  generaUy  more  pungent  than  light-skinned 
Onions,  and  small  are  more  pungent  than  large  bulbs.  The 
longer  Onions  are  kept  in  a  growing  state,  provided  they  are 
growing  freely,  the  larger  are  the  bulbs  and  the  milder  their 
flavour.  This  is  instanced  by  the  Spanish  Onions,  which  I 
am  informed  are  sown  xmder  glass  in  Deoember  and  trans- 
planted in  April  to  insure  a  long  season  of  growth.  I  know 
that  this  is  important  if  large-sized  bulbs  are  specially  desired ; 
and  the  finest  that  I  have  grown  ((or  exhibition)  were  obtained 
by  sowing  a  few  seeds  on  square  turves,  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  to  the  best  plant  in  each  square,  and  planting  the  turves 
at  the  end  of  April.  Previously  they  had  been  placed  on  a 
gentle  hotbed  under  glass,  and  were  attended  to  as  to  watering, 
ventilating,  and  hardening  the  same  as  other  tender  plants. 
Theee  Onions  attained  to  a  large  size,  and  were  never  attacked 
by  the  grub.  Tiiat,  however,  is  a  *<  fancy "  mode  of  culture 
only  applicable  to  '*  fancy  "  purposes. 

Another  mode  of  culture  which  I  have  occasionaUy  adopted 
may,  perhape,  also  be  called  a  fancy  mode ;  it  has,  however, 
proved  really  useful,  and  especially  where  carried  out  in  a  gar- 
den very  prone  to  grub  ravages.  In  this  garden  I  found  it 
almoet  impossible  to  insure  a  crop  of  Onions  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  and  thinning  tiie  plants,  and 
the  bulbs  that  escaped  the  grubs  were  usually  small.  I  there- 
fore sowed  the  seed  on  a  slight  hotbed  of  leaves  in  February, 
protecting  the  plants  first  with  glass  and  subsequently  with 
mats,  and  had  stout  plants  for  transplanting  at  the  end  of 
ApriL  I  thought  that  as  my  winter  Onions  were  seldom 
affected  with  the  grub  I  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  trans- 
planting strong  plants  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  The  plan 
proved  quite  euooeesful,  and  produced  a  full  crop  of  fine  bulbs 
when  previously  miserable  crops  had  been  the  rule.  The  plan 
is  neither  tedious  nor  expensive,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
produced  by  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

But,  of  course,  when  the  soil  is  naturally  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  Onions,  and  where  the  maggot  is  not  troublesome,  it 
is ,  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
thin-out  the  plants  in  the  usual  way,  or  perhaps  not  quite  in 
the  usual  way,  for  I  fear  it  is  much  too  common  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  too  long  before  they  are  thinned,  than  which 
no  practice  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop.  If  the  young 
plants  are  suffered  to  grow  so  large  before  being  thinned  that 
the  plants  whieh  remain  fall  down  for  the  want  of  support  the 
crop  is  practically  mined,  and  no  spedsl  care  can  atone  for 
past  neglect ;  beeidee,  the  practice  is  really  wasteful,  for  in 
drawing-out  tens  of  thousands  of  large  healthy  young  Onions 
we  draw  out  probably  half  the  nutriment  that  would  suffiee 
to  perfect  the  crop  were  it  left  to  support  a  proper  and  reason- 
able number  of  plants  timely  thinned.  Onions  should  always 
be  thinned  before  the  plants  touch  each  other,  and  when  the 
plants  that  are  left  do  not  miss  either  the  shelter  or  the  prop- 
ping-up  of  their  neighbours.  Thinning  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  as  such  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
important ;  indeed,  so  important  is  it  that  many  crops  are 
mined  by  the  want  of  timely  attention  to  this  necessary  work. 

Onioxu  deUc^t  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  firm  soil,  and  those  who 
have  a  soil  of  this  nature  are  seldom  troubled  with  the  maggot. 
I  mean  by  firm  a  naturally  heavy  soil.  The  importance  of 
having  firm  soil  for  this  crop  is  generally  admitted,  and  the 
work  of  treading  the  soil  previously  to  sowing  the  seed  has 
became  a  habit.    Light  soUs  cannot  be  too  firmly  trodden,  but 


some  soils  are  so  heavy,  close,  and  firm  that  the  treading  of 
them  is  ridiculous,  even  for  Onions.  la  very  heavy  soils  a 
little  special  care  is  often  requisite  in  sowfaig  the  seed,  for  if  a 
quick  free  growth  of  the  plants  can  be  obtained  in  their  early 
stages  their  aftergrowth  is  easy.  In  ungenial  soils  it  is  tme 
economy  to  draw  the  drills  4  inches  deep  instead  of  1  inch,  and 
sow  3  inches  of  lighter  soil  in  the  drills  before  sprinkling  in  the 
seed,  and  then  cover  it  with  similar  light  soiL  Wood  ashes, 
decayed  leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  old  tan,  and  general  garden 
reftise  are  invaluable  for  starting  small  seeds  in  heavy  soils. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  proved  the  value  of  that  praetice 
who  can  fully  appredate  its  usefulness  in  producing  a  crop 
Onions,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  other  seeds.  In  light 
soils  that  practice  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  on  light  soils  in 
dry  districts  that  the  real  difficult  of  Onion-growing  is  ex- 
perienced. The  plants  grow  freely  enough  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  then  comes  the  gmb ;  and  when  once  the  crop  is  virulently 
attacked,  he  is  an  able  man  who  conquers  the  maggot  and 
preserves  the  crop,  and  is  far  more  deserving  of  a  medal  for 
his  efforts  than  he  who  obtains  one  for  a  row  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  at  a  fashionable  exhibition. 

In  cultivating  the  Onion  in  a  garden  where  the  maggot  is 
unusually  destractive,  I  can  only  find  safety  in  preventive 
measures.  First  of  all  it  is  requisite  to  induce  a  quick  un- 
checked growth  of  the  young  plants,  and  the  common  obstacle 
to  this  is  the  heat  and  drought  of  June.  I  find  for  counter- 
acting the  heat  and  drought  coounon  salt  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  dig  it  into  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  to  a  rod  in  the  autumn,  and  I  find  its  cooling 
properties  and  moisture-attracting  nature  highly  suitable  to  this 
crop  in  a  light  soil.  In  the  spring,  a  day  or  two  previously  to 
sowing  the  seed,  I  dig  the  ground  again,  and  afterwards  make 
it  firm.  As  soon  as  the  young  Onions  appear  the  hoe  is  set  to 
work  amongst  them,  and  they  are  weekly  sprinkled  with  soot, 
and  occasionally,  and  slightly,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano. 
This  stimulates  the  plants,  and  perhaps  causes  a  smell  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Onion  fly ;  at  any  rate,  the  practice  generally 
secures  a  crop.  Before  adopting  it  I  could  not  succeed,  and 
when  the  young  Onions  have  been  stricken  by  the  maggot  I 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy  it  without  also  very  nearly 
destroying  the  plants. 

I  do  not  find  early  sowing  advantageous,  unless  by  an  un- 
usually f ayourable  season  the  plants  receive  no  checks  by  late 
frosts.  I  have  sown  Onions  eveiy  week  from  the  let  of  March 
to  the  let  of  April,  and  find,  taking  the  seasons  at  an  average, 
that  the  last-named  date  is  the  safest  for  my  dry  light  soil  and 
grab-infested  garden;  but  no  plan  is  equal  for  evading  the 
maggot  to  the  one  above  alluded  to  of  raising  plants  under  pro- 
tection, and  having  them  strong  for  transplanting  in  the  first 
favourable  weather  of  spring.  I  find  that  it  is  useful  to  sow 
a  few  rows  of  the  Silver-skinned  or  Queen  Onions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  early  bulbs,  relying  on  White  Spanish  and 
James's  Keeping  for  &e  general  supply. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  storing  of  Onions.  The  bulbs 
are  often  left  in  the  ground  too  long.  They  should  be  pulled- 
up  immediately  after  their  summer  roots  have  withered,  for  the 
first  shower  falling  after  this  time  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  emit 
fresh  roots  at  once,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  Onions  are  greatly  impaired.  When  taken 
up  at  the  proper  time  and  dried  quickly  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
too  cold  a  place.  Provided  the  bulbs  are  dry  they  will  defy 
injury  from  any  froets  which  occur  in  Britahi.  My  proof  for 
this  assertion  is  that  I  have  known  them  to  enduiw  froet  iriien 
the  thermometer  was  V  below  zero,  and  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  bulbs. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  this  crop,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  its  ne^teot  by  writers,  who  generally  <*  fly  at  higher 
game,''  have  induced  me  to  jot  down  these  my  experiences.^ 
B.  Fish's  Pupil. 


QLADIGLUS  DISEASE. 
AuoMOST  the  theories  that  have  been  advaaoed  on  this 
subject  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  of  the  bulbs  in 
our  unsuitable  English  climate.  It  is  a  theory  I  have  always 
combated  aa  unsound,  and  I  think  the  example  I  now  send 
fully  bears  me  oat  in  my  opposition  to  it.  lAie  conn  which 
accompanies  this  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  friend  Idr. 
Banks  of  Sholden  Lodge  near  Deal,  our  largest  and  best 
amateur  grower.  It  is  one  which  he  received  from  France 
this  autumn  of  Miriam,  a  new  variety  that  has  been  planted 
in  English  soil,  but  which  is  as  badly  diseased  as  any  English- 
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grown  ona  thai  oonld  be  found.  He  lent  me  two  bnlbe :  the 
other  I  ahaU  eahnit  to  the  Seientifle  Oommittee  of  the  Boyal 
Hortteoltxirel  Soeiety  next  week.— D.,  Deal. 

[The  oorm  was  more  than  half  deeajed,  and  eo?ered  with 
parasitie  foDgui.— Eos.] 

8EBI00GBAFHIS  QHIESBBBGHTIANA. 

Most  useful  is  this  plant  for  affording  a  sopply  of  sprajs 
for  vase  and  other;modes  of  indoor  decoration  daring  the  dall 
months  of  antonm  and 
winter.  Equally  nsefal 
also  ace  the  plants  for 
oonsenratory  and  dinner- 
table  deooration  dnriog 
the  same  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  plant  is  found  eolti- 
▼ated  in  large  nnmbers 
after  the  manner  of  Poin- 
settias,  bnt  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  so  grown 
for  its  glossy  leaves,  and 
the  lightness  and  bright- 
ness of  its  feathery  spikes 
render  it  an  admirable  as- 
aodate  of  plants  of  rigid 
habit  and  stately  form. 
The  soft  eearlet  of  its 
flowers  is  a  eolour  which 
is  pleasing,  and  well- 
grown  plants  are  wortby 
objects  of  admiration. 

The  enUi?ation  of  this 
plant  calls  for  no  special 
skill,  it  beinff  as  easy  to 
grow  as  a  Pelargoniom 
and  as  certain  to  flower 
when  its  season  arrives 
in  October,  when  it  eon- 
tinaes  in  beauty  for  three 
or  four  months.  Onttings 
inserted  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  plants 
grown  on  the  shelf  of  a 
stove  ontil  May,  potting 
and  stopping  them  as  re- 
qoired,  and  placing  them 
in  frames  in  Jane  to  make 
their  summer  growth ,  will 
be  attractive  plants  in 
the  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  arranged  in 
a  wann  oonservat^. 

After  the  flowering  sea* 
son  is  over  water  should 
be  withheld  to  fadUtate 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots, 
when  the  plants  may  be 
cut  down,  the  soil  be 
shaken  from  the  roots, 
and  be  treated  predaely  as 
are  show  Pelargoniums, 
with  a  little  warmer  tem- 
peratare  and  moister  atmosphere.  Plants  ace  thas  produced 
S  feet  high  and  through,  huge  globes  of  scarlet  sprays. 

A  suitable  eompost  for  the  plants  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf  mould  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  finally  potting 
them  in  richer  soil  by  substituting  deoayed  manure  for  the 
peat.  I  fear  that  this  usef al  plant  is  not  cultivated  so  exten- 
sively as  its  merits  deserve,  and  hence  I  ask  the  insertion  of 
these  notes,— A  Goksebvatobt  Foremut. 


Fig.  79.— SsBiooaaAFaxs  obxxsbbiohtuna. 


THE  TBEE  P-EONY. 
How  is  it  that  the  now  numerous  and  beautiful  varietiee  of 
PaBonia  Moutan  are  so  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens  ?  I  saw 
some  last  summer  in  the  old  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  bloom- 
ing very  freely  in  the  sheltered  borders;  and  on  visiting 
Bdvoir  was  delighted  to  find  a  noble  specimen  growing  and 
blooming  profusely  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  vineries.  Apart 
from  its  use  as  a  half-hardy  perennial,  however,  it  ' 


especial  attention  for  pot  culture,  and  for  the  spring  or  early 
summer  deooration  of  the  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

This  pUmt  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  northern  China,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  fiorists,  who  have  raised 
numerous  very  distinet  seedling  varieties.  Other  very  hand- 
some seedlings  have  been  raised  in  this  country,  and  also  on 
the  Continent,  especially  at  Ghent,  so  that  a  good  eolleetion 
may  now  be  fonned  of  nearly  tJl  shadee  of  pink,  fiesh, 
purple,  straw  eolour,  yeUow,  crimson,  and  white,  imd  some  of 
these  are  very  delioately  perfumed.    It  is  difikult  to  imagine 

more  attractive  pot  plants 
than  these,  and  their  eul- 
ture  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  an  Azalea  or  other 
Chineee  shrubs. 

They  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  a 
shoot,  inli^ing  or  dEsf  t- 
graf ting  on  a  thick  piece 
of  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon herbaceous  PaBon> 
(P.  officinalis) ;  bnt  cut- 
tings root  freely  in  the 
sprhig  if  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case.  Kew 
forms  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  but  artificial 
fertilisation  is  generally 
necessary  to  secure  good 
results.  The  quickest, 
and  for  many  Uie  most 
satisfactory  plan,  is  to 
order  a  dozen  or  two  of 
the  best  varietieB  from 
any  respectable  nursery- 
man who  grows  these 
plants  for  sale ;  and  who- 
ever onoe  gives  them  a 
fair  trial  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  the  spring 
will  never  care  to  be  with- 
out them.  The  flowers 
look  best  on  the  plants ; 
but  for  large  drawing- 
room  vases  they  are  very 
attractive.— (B.,  in  The 
Oardener.) 

CAENATI0N8  AND 
PIOOTEES. 
In  addition  to  those 
which  *<D."  of  Deal  re- 
commends are  the  follow- 
ing, thMi  which  there  are 
no  better :— In  Carna- 
tions Sir  J.  Paxton  HSly), 
S.B. ;  Lord  Baglan  {Bow- 
ers), OB.;  Lord  Blilton 
(Ely),c.B.;  Faleonhridge 
(May) ,  p.  and  p.  b.  ;  Squire 
Meynell  (Brabbhis),  p.f.  ; 
Juno  (Baildon),  p.p.  ; 
Premier  (Millwood),  p  f.  ; 
OUpper  (Fletcher),  s.p.  ;  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  b.f.  ;  Maid 
of  Athens  (Ely),  b.f.  In  Pieotees  John  Smith  (Bowers), 
H.  red ;  Prineees  of  Wales,  m.  red ;  Mrs.  Summers  (Simonite), 
heavy  purple ;  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  light  purple ;  Mrs.  Lord 
(Lord),  heavy  rose.  The  aoove  are  all  equal  to  any  sorts 
which  '*  D."  of  Deal  mentions,  and  many  are  superior.  They 
possessgood  eonstitutions.— Gxobox  Bm>D,  Bradford, 


EABLT  WBITEBS  ON  ENGLISH  QABDENING. 

No.  11. 
BSV.  JOHN  LAUBENOE. 

To  the  close  of  the  eeventeenth  century  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  its  clergy  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  authors  and  preservers  of  their 
literature.  Gardening  is  not  an  exception  to  that  rule.  G^ar- 
deners  in  those  times  were  totally  illiterate,  and  to  the  dekgy 
then  living  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  publications  that  iWa- 
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purM  instraoiioii  in  hortlMltaM  to  their  oontMnponoiet,  and 
Uiftt  hare  preserved  to  ns  a  record  of  their  practioe  of  the  art 
Of  thoM  elerioal  hortienltnriats  the  flret  of  rapraior  attain- 
ments known  to  as  is  the  Bot.  Joav  Lausbmcqi,  and  anyone 
even  now  taking  his  **  Clergyman's  Beoreation  "  and  "  Oentle- 
man*s  BeoreaUon  *'  for  his  goides  would  not  he  led  into  faulty 
praetioe.  Those  works  keU  the  resnlts  of  his  experienee  daring 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  observes,  ••  Most  of  the  time 
I  can  spare  from  the  neoeraary  care  and  bnsinees  of  a  large 
parUh,  and  from  my  other  stadies,  is  spent  in  my  garden  and 
malring  observations  towards  the  farther  improvement  thereof, 
for  I  thank  Ood  this  sort  of  diversion  has  tended  very  mnoh 
to  the  ease  and  qniet 
of  my  own  mind ;  and 
the  retirement  I  find 
therein,  by  walking 
and  meditation,  has 
help'd  to  set  forward 
many  useful  thoughts 
npon  more  divine  sub- 
jects, as  I  may  per- 
haps hereafter  have 
occasion  to  inform  the 
world.  In  the  mean- 
time  I  cannot  but  in- 
courage  and  invite  my 
reverend  brethren  to 
the  love  of  a  garden, 
having  my  self  all 
along  reap'd  so  much 
fruit  from  it  hoth  in  a 
figurative  and  literal 
sense.'*  He  was  horn 
at  St.  Martinis,  Stam- 
ford  Baron,  North- 
amptonthire,  of  which 
his  father  was  the 
incumhent,  in  1668. 
He  was  admitted  B.A. 
of  Glare  Hall,  Gam. 
bridge,  in  1688,  and 
was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Yelvertoft 
in  Korthamptonshire 
in  1708,  previous  to 
which  he  had  become 
M.A.  Tothecultiva. 
tion  of  the  garden  of 
the  reetoiy  house  he 
assiduously  applied, 
and  though  its  soil 
was  shallow  and  on 
the  worst  deeeription 
of  subsoil  —  via.,  a 
white  day,  in  three 
years  he  grew  in  it 
some  of  the  choicest 
fruit.  In  1731  he 
moved  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth  in  the  county 
ef  Durham.  In  1728 
he  was  a  prehendary 

of  Salisbury.  He  says  that  he  pursued  gardening  "  hy  way  of 
diversion,  not  at  all  interfering  with,  much  less  inteimpting 
his  proper  studies,"  and  an  evidence  of  that  is  before  me. 
His  •'  Ghristian  Morals  "  and  **  Ghristiaa  Prudenee,"  puhUshed 
in  1720,  are  volumes  worthy  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

His  first  publieation  xektive  to  gardening  was  *'  The  Glergy. 
man's  Becreation :  showing  the  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening,"  which  passed  through  six  editions  between  the 
years  1714  and  1726.  The  completing  portion  of  this  work  is 
entitled  <*  The  Gentleman's  Becreation,  or  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Art  of  Gardening  Improved."  Of  this  three  editioni  ap- 
peared between  1716  and  1723. 

His  <*  Fruit  Garden  Kalendar :  Teaching  in  Order  of  Time 
what  is  to  be  done  therein  every  Month  in  the  Year,"  was 
published  in  1718,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  subsequent 
edition. 

The  three  volumes  had  as  their  publisher  Mr.  Bernard 
Lintot;  and  mbm  in  1726  Mr.  Laurence  published  in  a  ~  " 


volume  "A  New  System  of  Affrienltnre:  being  a  Gompleta 
Body  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,"  Lintot  asserted  that  in 
different  words  it  contabied  what  Mr,  Laurence  had  previously 
sold  to  him  in  the  form  of  **  The  Giergyman's  and  Gentleman's 
Becreation."  This  assertion  is  not  true,  for  the  "  System  of 
Agriculture"  includes  farming  and  every  department  of  gar- 
dening,  whereas  the  *<  Becreations"  are  restricted  exclusively 
to  fruit  cultui«.  The  following  are  a  f«w  unconnected  extracts 
from  its  pages :—  ,     , 

"  I  was  the  first  and  almost  only  writer  in  the  last  century 
who  had  revived  the  spirit  of  gardening." 
"  By  the  bounty  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  I  have  been  re* 

moved  (very  agreea- 
bly) into  his  bishop- 
rick,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  The 
Garden  of  th$  North.'* 
'*  Superstition  often 
governs  where  it 
should  not;  but  the 
good  wife  will  keep  to 
her  old  mumpsimums 
of  an  odd  egg  when 
she  seti  her  hen,  but 
let  grafting  be  per- 
formed *  without  any 
regard  to  weak  and 
groundless  supersti- 
tion of  the  age  of  the 
moon.'"  Some  of  the 
names  spelt  different- 
ly from  our  forms  of 
spelling  are  Philbud, 
Golden  Benating,  Sel- 
lery.  It  is  startling 
to  find  that  the  chap- 
ter entitled  **  Beptiles 
or  th^  Loweet  Viva- 
cious Flowers  "  re- 
lates to  the  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Hepati- 
ca,  Violet,  and  such 
dwarf  plants.  **  Tho 
Winter  Bon  Ghrdtiin 
is  remarkable  for 
keeping  longest,  and 
all  the  sorts  of  them 
are  as  rematkable  for 
answering  so  well  the 
purport  of  their  name, 
Bon  Ghrdtien,or  Good 
Ghristian,  sound  at 
Heart  (the  right  sort, 
alas  1  hard  to  be  met 
with),  for  as  in  time 
thev  begin  to  decay 
and  rot  in  the  out- 
ward parts  or  pulp,  so 
itisobMrT'dthattiM 
core  or  heart  conti- 
nnes  generally  sound 
fig.  80.-IUV.  towK  LAumBRea.  to  the  last" 

In  1728  appeared 
his  last  publication,  a  poem  entitled  "  Paradice  Begain'd,  or 
the  Art  of  Gardenbig."  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  only  fifty-nine 
pages.  There  is  no  author's  name  on  the  title,  and  we  have 
doubted  whether  he  was  the  author,  for  in  it  he  describes  his 
cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  Tliamee  near  GUremont— 


'  Hcraon  mj  gUb*  Mud  mamtnn  titQst*, 
In  coBBtM  iomII,  •fbcd  no  nmn  xatoMt. 
Thzon^ionM  Ul  Iftfe*  th«j  long  nialeettd  ]aj, 
In  wkSOi  oonditlon  aU  thinnldtdeMy ; 
The  gatM  nnhing'd,  th«  pftliMidoi  down, 
W««AUd«taiodMi.Uk« 


Tbtgtobe  was  nkU  tfmwghont,  and  oovw'd  o'tr 
With  VMds,  in  sad  oonfaslon,  nothing  bora." 

He  then  lelates  how  he  restored  the  garden  to  order,  what 
flowers  and  trees  he  introduced,  and  also  besi,  concluding 
wfth  these  four  worthy  lines— 

**  TboM  that  ware  innoeant  baloM  too  wiaa, 
Wan  gaid'nan  mada,  and  plaa'd  in  Paradiea: 
OhI  may  I  «(nmt  what  diaobadlanaa  eoat, 
And  innooanea  xagain  whara  oaaa  "kwas  lost.'* 

Mr.  Lanienoe  died  at  Bishops  Wearmouth  May  18th,  1782, 
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and  waf  bariad  io  the  obmoel  of  iii  ohureh.  II  wm  eno- 
neonaly  iUtad  in  the  **  Qontleman'i  Magadne  "  that  a  atone 
with  an  insoiiption  waa  plaoed  orez  the  grave,  and  some  yean 
■obseqaently  tiie  atone  waa  tnrned  and  another  inaoription  oat 
on  the  other  aide.  But  a  memorial  haa  reoently  been  plaoed 
in  the  ohanoel  by  one  of  hta  deaoendanta,  Btohard  Lanrenee 
Pembarton,  Esq.  He  ia  repreaoDted  bj  the  famiUea  of  Pem- 
berton,  Ooodehild,  and  Dale,  which  last-named  family  has 
reoently  beoome  extinot.  Mr.  Pemberton  posaeasea  the  original 
portrait  of  Mr.  Lanrenoe  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  died  in  1746 ; 
alao  seyeral  articlea  of  plate  whieh  belonged  to  him,  inolading 
a  handaome  tankard  with  his  arms,  and  erest,  and  initials. 
The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Lawrenoe,  but  we  retain  the  u,  as 
it  appeara  in  Ua  **New  System  of  Agriealtare/'  and  as  still 
do  the  family's  representanves. 


DO  BABBITS  EAT  LILIUMS? 

In  the  spaoea  in  groupa  of  shrubs  we  haye  Tarietiea  of  the 
following  speoiea  of  Lilinm— viz.,  orocenm  (anrantiactun), 
davariotun  (nmbeUatnm),  eandidnm,  longiflomm,  martagon, 
snperbom,  and  pyrenaioum,  with  aoratom,  speeiosom  (lanoi- 
foUnm),  Homboldti,  and  tigrinnm,  in  poaitiona  to  whioh  rabbita 
and  haicea  have  free  access,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  injary 
having  been  done  to  the  Lilinma  by  those  animals.  Lilinms 
do  remarkably  well  in  Bhododendron  beds,  and  neither  plants 
snfKer  damage  from  hares  or  rabbits.  I  may  mention  that 
both  rabbita  and  harfa  abound  here,  the  timid  hare  being  bold 
enough  to  take  every  bit  of  grass  and  stem  down  to  the  soil  of 
over  a  hundred  Camationa  of  the  tree  kinds,  many  over  a 
yard  high,  in  a  position  opposite  a  potting  shed— the  domicile 
of  two  oata,  and  not  a  dozen  yards  from  the  shed.  Bold  in- 
deed are  hares  and  rabbits  in  seeking  to  satisfy  their  oravings 
for  dainty  morsels.  The  daintiest  fare  to  set  before  haies  is  a 
free-growing  suooulent  Oamation,  and  in  shrubs  they  seem  to 
prefer  Skimmia  ji^ponioa  to  all  others. 

I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  remarkable  scrutiny  of 
hares,  and  espeoiaily  rabbits,  exercised  upon  any  plant  intro- 
duced to  their  sporting  and  feeding  ground.  These  animals 
never  fail  to  teat  the  foliage  of  any  introduced  shrub  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  whether  it  be  had  from  a  distance  or  merely 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another.  Last 
spiing  we  moved  a  quantity  of  common  Laurel,  which  had  not 
been  interfered  with  for  years,  to  from  2  to  400  yards  only 
distant  from  their  old  positions,  and  during  the  past  winter 
the  Laurels  have  been  denuded  of  foliage  and  the  stems  and 
i^oots  as  hare  of  bark  as  a  flagstaff,  which  the  animals  did 
not  touch  in  their  former  quarters.  Great  novelty-admirers 
are  hares  and  rabbits,  admitting  nothing  of  any  kind  in  the 
herb  way  to  pass  without  a  testing  of  its  quality.  If  the 
Bubjeet  introduced  be  reliahed  speedy  execution  ensues,  but  if 
distasteful  the  nibbling  will  be  less  and  leas,  and  ultimately 
abandoned.  Hares  and  rabbits— what  a  liking  they  have  of 
barks  I  Not  Oinchonas  of  eourae,  but  of  Bhua  ootinus,  '*  aro- 
matic and  astringent,"  says  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  **  Vegetable  King- 
dom," page  241,  '*  enumerated  as  one  of  the  substitutes  for 
Peruvian  bark."  Quite  aa  partial  are  they  to  the  bsrk  of  Bhua 
typhina,  one  of  the  highest  astringency,  followed  by  Ash 
(Eiaxinus  ezeelaior),  its  <*  astringeney  and  bittemeaa  "  caus- 
ing it  to  have  <*  been  used  aa  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark." 

Of  the  young  ahoots  or  small  branches  of  Aah  hacea  and 
rabbits  hove  an  uncommon  liking  in  hard  weather.  To  strew 
the  branches  of  that  tree  near  to  recently-planted  plantations 
in  severe  weather  mav  be  a  meaaa  of  aitmettng  the  animals  to 
them,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  attadv  on  the  Ireeh- 
planted  trees,  accompanied  by  a  little  hay  and  some  Mangolds, 
with  Turnips,  the  freedom  of  the  plants  from  attack  will  show 
the  "  penny-wise-and-ponnd-fooUah  "  poUqy  of  the  non-feed- 
ing as  compared  with  the  feeding  prastiee.  Our  experienee  is 
that  these  animals  will  eat  of  moat  treea  and  shrubs,  but  they 
do  not  eat  Lilinma.— L.  ahd  L« 


POBTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWBBS,  and  FBUITS. 

SiccoLABiuii  He!!debsonianum.  Nat.  ord.,  OrchidaeesB. 
Irtnn.,  Oynandria  Monandria.  Flowers  pink.— <*  It  was  im- 
ported  from  Borneo,  and  flowered  in  1874;  but  Dr.  Beiehen- 
bach  states  that  it  has  been  in  Europe  ever  since  the  year 
1862."— (Bo«.  Moff,,  t.  6222.) 

Bedum  pulchellum.  Nat,  ord,,  Grassulaoee.  Linn,,  Dee- 
andria  Pentagynia.  Flo  warn  purplish  pink. — *'  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to 


Georgia,  growing  in  rocky  places.  Sent  by  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  from  hia  rich  and  admirably  named  collection  at  Bitton 
Vicarage  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  one  of  tbe  meet  favoured 
dimatea  and  soils  in  Britsin  for  a  general  collection  of  the 
herbaoeous  plants  of  temperate  climates,  and  of  whioh  ad. 
?antagee  its  accomplished  occupant  makes  the  best  use.  It 
flowers  both  at  Bitton  and  Eew  in  July,  and  mnat  not  be  con- 
founded with  two  plants  commonly  known  in  gardens  aa 
S.  pulchellum— namely,  S.  sexangulare  and  S.  Lydium." — 
{Ibid,  t,  6223.) 

Hypobstxs  abibiata.  Nat.  ord.,  Aoanthacess.  Linn.,  Dian- 
dria  Monogynia. — "The  genus  Hypoeatea  oonaists  of  some 
forty  South  African,  Indian,  and  Australian  plants,  many  of 
them  weedy  in  habit  and  far  from  attractive  in  flower,  to  whieh, 
however,  the  present  forms  a  oonspicuons  exception,  being  re- 
markable for  its  bright  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
profusion,  and  are  prettily  striped  and  spotted  on  the  upper 
Up.  It  is  a  native  of  extra-tropical  Soutii  Africa  from  Algoa 
Bay  to  Natal,  and  is  common  in  shrubberies,  where  Forbes 
collected  plants  for  the  Hortioultural  Sodei^  in  the  year  1822. 
It  would  no  doubt  form  an  attractive  warm  greenhouae  plant 
if  properly  treated  as  to  wintering,  for,  like  ail  Gape  plants,  it 
must  have  a  season  of  almost  absolute  rest.  It  flowered  at 
Messrs.  Veitoh*s  establishment  in  February,  1874."— (/&i{2., 
t.  6224.) 

AiNSLLZA  Walkiri.  Nat.  ord.,  Compoait».  Linn.,  Syn* 
genesia  Superflua.  Flowers  white. — *<  A  most  graceful  little 
plant,  belonging  to  a  very  little  known  genus  that  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  North-eastern  India,  Ghina,  and  Japan,  and  of 
which  only  one  species  had  been  found  in  Hong-Kong  until 
the  discovery  of  this  species  by  Oapt.  A.  L.  Walker  when 
Brigade-Major  in  the  island.  Both  species  are  instances  of 
the  wonderful  localisation  of  the  plants  of  that  little  island, 
which  has  been  so  well  discussed  by  Bentham  in  his  Flora  of- 
Hong-Kong.  A.  fragrans,  the  kind  already  described,  and 
which  haa  broad  radical  leaves,  has  been  found  on  Victoria 
Peak,  where  it  is  so  rare  as  to  have  been  gathered  by  only  one 
collector.  The  exact  locality  of  A.  Walked  is  not  known,  l^jt 
as  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  such  k^en  collectors  as  Cham- 
pion, Hinds,  Hance,  Wright,  Seeman,  WiUord,  and  others,  it 
cannot  but  be  very  rare  and  local.  Though  only  cimtaining 
twen^-nine  square  miles,  the  diminutive  isUnd  of  Hong-Kong 
contains  upwards  of  one  thousand  native  apedea  of  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns,  which  is  only  one-third  lees  than  the  British 
Islands  possess.  Many  of  the  most  striking  of  these  are  more 
rare  even  than  the  AinslisBas.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  trees, 
Bentham  statea  of  one  that  only  three  treea  of  it  are  known 
in  the  island  ;  of  another  that  it  was  seen  but  onoe ;  and  of  a 
third  that  its  existence  is  only  known  from  a  spedmen  picked 
out  of  a  faggot  of  wood  which  a  Chinaman  waa  carrying  home  I 
Such  facta  as  these,  coupled  with  Capt.  Walker's  discovery  of 
this  Ainsliaa,  render  it  more  than  probable  tiiat  not  a  few 
novelties  still  lurk  in  this  little  British  possession.  AinslisBa 
Walkeri  waa  communicated  by  Mrs.  Walker  of  Chase  Cottage, 
Enfieldi  with  whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  December 
last,  the  plant  being  then  three  years  old."— (Ifrui.,  t.  6225.) 

Dendbobitjm  fuscatum.  Nat,  ord,,  Orohidaees.  Linn , 
Gynandria  Monandria. — **  D.  fuscatum  waa  first  known  from 
specimens  eolleeted  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya  and  the  Ehasia  Mountains  in  1648-1850, 
whsae  it  is  far  from  uncommon.  A  fine  drawing  of  it  (by  a 
native  artiat)  exists  in  the  Cathoart  collection  of  Himalayan 
planta  at  Kew,  and  represents  many  raeemea  from  one  stem, 
one  of  which  haa  fifteen  flowers,  all  of  a  deep  orange,  almost 
oranga-brown.  It  flowared  in  the  garden  of  F.  Currey,  Esq., 
FJUS.,  See.  L.S.,  in  April,  1864,  and  was  imported,  we  believe, 
from  the  Khaaia  Moontaina."— (IZ»id.,  t.  6226.) 

AXiLiux  ANCXPS.  Nat,  ord.,  LitiacesB.  Linn.,  Hexandria 
Monogynia.—*'  Bemarkable  for  ita  dwarf  habit,  broad,  flat, 
aentely-angular  sterna,  and  very  dense  umbela  of  bright  purple 
ilowen  with  aente  aegraents.  It  inhabits  the  Sierra  Nevada 
portion  of  the  Boeky  Mountains,  both  upon  the  Califomian 
and  Nevada  aides,  at  an  elevation  above  sea  level  of  from  4  to 
5000  feet,  and  of  course,  like  all  the  other  known  species  of 
the  genoi— now,  according  to  Dr.  Begel*s  estimate,  above 
250  in  number— is  quite  hardy  in  England  in  the  open  air. 
With  Measrs.  Veiteh  it  flowered  in  May,  1875."— (I&td , 
t.  6227.) 

"  Plum.— i2to«r8*«  Blue  ProZi/ic.—"  Our  speoimens  of  this 
amazingly  prolific  Plum  were  eent  to  us  by  the  Bev.  W.  F. 
Badolyffe  aa  Bivers's  No.  4,  and  we  have  since  asoertained  from 
Messrs.  Bivers  <fe  Son  that  this  No.  4  is  t^  bear  the  name  above 
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Adopted.  The  nmneroiu  Imuiehei  sent  by  Mr.  Baddyfle  were 
all  nea^  laden  with  Plnnui ;  th&  branehee,  long  and  short, 
were  all  literally  crowded,  and  this,  we  are  informed,  ia  the 
general  oharaeter  of  the  tree.  The  frnit  is  below  medium  size, 
about  1}  inch  long,  and  rather  oyer  an  inch  in  diameter,  oval, 
Blightly  narrowed  to  the  stalk,  and  with  a  shallow  sutuie.  The 
akin  is  of  a  dark  purple  eolour,  ooTered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  The  stalk,  hall  an  inch  long  or  more,  is  set  in  a 
shallow  canity.  The  flesh  is  dull  greenish-yeUow,  juicy,  ad- 
hering to  the  stone,  with  a  brisk  and  agreeable  flavour.  It  is 
a  good  culinary  Plum,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  a  great  bearer." — (Elor,  and 
Pom,  3  s.,  iz.,  89.) 


OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-WHITLOW  QBABS. 

A  wiDSLY  scattered  race  of  plants,  many  of  them  well  adapted 
to  all  purposes  that  flowers  ean  be  applied  to.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  suitable  for  spring  garden  decoration.  Draba 
Yema  as  seen  on  a  sunny  morning  in  spring,  to  me  at  least,  is 
a  dharming  sight.  Draba  muralis  is  of  much  larger  statuie, 
and  is  met  with  often  on  ballast  hills  and  railway  embank- 
ments,  but  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  borders.  Draba  incana 
ia  a  desirable  plant  for  the  manner  its  seed  pods  are  twisted, 
and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  elevated  localities ;  but  these 
must  give  place  to  others  of  the  family  that  are  in  possession 
of  more  atfractiTe  properties. 

As  a  spring-blooming  plant  Draba  aizoides  may  have  many 
xiyals,  but  it  will  hold  its  own  against  all  comers.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  race,  being  of  dwarf  habit,  grows 
freely,  bears  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  is  of  a  pretty  yellow 
eolour,  continues  in  bloom  for  a  length  of  time;  it  seeds  freely, 
and  aU  the  better  for  being  often  transplanted,  and  is  useful 
alike  for  indoor  decoration,  bed,  border  or  rockery.  Draba 
rupestiis  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  ik  blooms  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  a  useful  plant 
for  the  rookezy.  Draba  beotica  or  aizoon  ought  to  be  met  with 
more  frequently  than  it  is.  Then  we  have  D.  ciliaris  from 
Switzerland — and  what  a  sight  to  see  this  gem  in  its  natiye 
home  I—and  others  from  the  same  region.  D.  alpina,  if  not  so 
showy  as  some  others,  is  desirable  as  a  rock  or  alpine  plant. 
There  are  many  others  that  might  be  enumerated  of  this 
desirable  family. 

All  the  species  are  of  easy  cultivation.  The  herbaceous 
kinds  are  increased  by  seed  and  division.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  spring  in  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be  carefully 
pricked  out  and  attended  to  as  they  require.  Division  may 
take  place  either  in  spring  or  when  the  plants  have  done 
blooming.  Theyarenot  very  particular  as  to  soil;  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  with  good  drainage,  and 
water  when  they  require  it,  with  a  sunny  aspect,  will  afford 
them  a  favourable  medium  to  devek>pe  themselves  in.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  plants  are  so  seldom  met  with.— 
Tbbitas. 

EFFECT  OF  TBEBS  IN  AUTUMN. 
In  answer  to  «  A  Lovxb  oi*  thi  Biauttful,"  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  a  very  excellent  volume  entitled  <*  The  Natural 
Principles  of  Landscape  Gkffdening ;  or,  Adornment  of  Land 
for  Perpetual  Beauty."  The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Forsyth 
Johnson,  Ourator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast.  The 
foUowmg  extracts  are  applicable  to  our  conespondent*s 
questions  :— 

TABLB  OV  SPSOIAL  BVFSOTS  OV  TSBSS  AND  8HBUBB.* 


WIATKB  DrVZSXOH^ 


CML,  IVov.,  and  Dee,      Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.  Feb.,  March,  and  April, 


Pynu,  Madet  bet' 

rieB 
Stlix,  of  Borte* 
Betolft,  Tuioiu* 
Gedras  Ltbinl 
Aibatiis,of  aorta  (P) 
Ottrrya,  of  aorta  (P) 
Asalea  Ohant  vara. 

(aoarlet  leayaa] 
AlUueafmtax 
CoronlUa  Emema 
Monfelily  Boaaa 


EveigrMna  are  now  the 
pzlndpal  effeote,  and 
poaaeaa  many  dialino- 


Andromeda,  of  aorta  (P) 
Gorohoma  Japonlea  ** 


Amygdalna  eoohlnohinenala 
Peralea,  of  aorta  [April 

Sambacna,  golden  foUaige  In 
Aeer,  do. 

Popolaa,  do. 

AbeUa  floribanda 
Berberla,  of  aorta  (P) 
Cydonia  Japonlea 
VonjVbin 
Fane 

Daphne,  of  aorta 
Mahonia,  of  aorta  (P) 
Bibea,  of  aorta 
PerBia>,of  aorta 


Namea  marked  thoa  (*)  oootinae  ihelt  eff ceta  nnW  Kay.    (P)  means 


"AUTUICM  BFVBaTS. 

"  The  hues  worn  by  the  trees  in  autumn  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  Maples,  Scarlet  Oak  (Qaercus  ooocinea),  and 
others,  assume  the  verv  richest  tinta.  As  on  a  soft  bright  day 
we  survey  some  Vrcodland  scene,  bathed  in  golden  sunshine^ 
with  leafage  all  aglow,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  soma 
high  festival  of  Nature  were  in  preparation  to  celebrate  the 
happy  fruitions  of  the  year. 

"  Different  varieties  of  what  are  termed  Ghent  Azaleas  im- 
part a  very  pleasing  autumnal  warmth  by  their  leaves  giving  a 
bright  scarlet ;  whue  among  others  the  AlthaBa  frutez  cusplays 
ita  pretty  blossoms  even  as  late  as  October  and  November. 

'*The  Bose,  commonly  termed  Monthly  Bose,  in  mild  seasons 
and  in  sheltered  situations  will  yield  abundant  flowers  through- 
out October,  November,  December,  and  January.  In  most 
gardens  a  place  suitable  for  these  planto  can  be  found.  It  will 
often  prove  advantageous  to  have  some  early  Ohrysanthemums, 
in  spots  not  too  oonspiouous,  however.  Large  groupe  of  Tritoma 
Uvaria  afFord  an  excellent  displaj,  and,  when  in  good  oondition» 
the  foliage  proves. effective  diinng  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  themselves,  indeed,  are  very  handsome,  and  often 
a  single  plant  will  present  as  many  as*  thirty  spikes  at  one  and" 
the  same  time.    Muiy  places  may  be  suitably  occupied  by  these 

51anto,  which  harmonise  well  with  more  pNsrmanent  orowths. 
'he  Viburnum  Tinus,  the  Andromeda  floribunda,  ana  otherSt 
assist  the  autumn  and  winter  effeota. 

"  The  coloured  stems  of  some  trees— the  Salioes,  for  example, 
and  the  Betula  alba — often  help  to  brighten  our  winter  luid- 
scape.  The  scarlet  Dogwood  (Comus  alba),  is  exoeUent  in  park 
scenery.  There  are  very  good  masses  of  this  plant  at  Oaledon 
Park,  Armagh.  The  Deutzia  orenata  flore-pfeno  has  a  pale 
yellowish  bark  in  winter,  and  much  variety  in  this  respeofr 
subsista  amongst  deciduous  growths.  The  Jasminnm  nudi- 
florum  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  winter  effects  of 
climbers." 

MANUBE8  FOB  POTATOES. 
Fob  most  soils  and  in  average  seasons  farmyard  manure 
must  be  the  base.  The  only  exceptions  are  soils  very  rich  in 
humus,  and  these,  except  in  gardens,  are  few^  Ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  ploughed-in  in  the  autumn  and  sup- 
plemented in  the  spring  at  planting  time  with  fertilisers  is  a 
sound  principle  to  work  upon.  In  wet  strong  lands  the  sup- 
plement may  consist  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre,  with  artificial  fertilisers  as  a  top-dresaing.  The  land 
which  grows  the  greatest  crops  of  the  best  <]tuality,  and  oon« 
tinues  to  do  so  under  a  series  of  many  years*  cultivation,  ia 
warp,  and  which  contains  a  large  natural  admixture  of  gypsum, 
supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  which,  taking  tuber  and 
haulm  together,  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Potato.  On  most  soils  farmyard  manure  in 
autunm,  in  quantity  varying  with  the  poverty  or  richness  of 
the  land,  and  a  spring  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 

1  cwt.  of  potash  salts,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  will 
be  found  a  profitable  application. 

But  another  manure  seldom  recommended  is  found,  taking 
into  eonaideration  bulk  of  yield,  and  oomparative  freedom  from 
disease,  to  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  Potatoes  with  or  without 
dung— namely,  kiln-dust.  This. on  medium  and  heavy  loams 
has  proved  its^,  tsking  one  season  with  another,  a  most  reli- 
able application  in  sound  Potato  production  judged  in  com- 
parison with  other  dressings..  No  manure  is  found  to  produoe 
such  uniformly  valuable  crops  year  by  year. as  ten  to  twelve 
tons  of  farmyard  manure  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  one  ton 
of  kUn-dust  spcead-in  witi^  the  sets  at  the  time  of  planting* 
As  .an  instance  of  its. value,  a  cottager's  allotment  became 
vacant  in  a  field  of  sixty  occupants,  which  was  planted  with 
Potatoes,  receiving  as  a  dressing  kiln-dust  at  the  rate  of 
1|  ton  per  acre*  In  the  field  other  plots  were  manured^  witti 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  farm  or  pig 
manure  in  liberal  quantities;  but  incomparably  the  best  plot 
in  the  field  was  the  one  under  kiln-dust.  The  plants  kept 
their  foliage  healthy  the  longest  of  any,  and  disease  was 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  next  beet  plot  received  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  of  pig  manure  per  acre,  and  a  further  dressing  of 

2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  others  could  communicate  theh* 
experience  with  kiln-dust  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes,  or  could 
mention  any  other  fertilisers  which  have  added  to  the  value  of 
this  important  crop. — J.  M.,  Yorkshire. 


The  first  Exhibition  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
which  opens  on  the  12th  inst.,  is  being  anticipated  with  a  oon- 
siderable  amount  of  interest.     The  schedule  is  judiciously 
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diftwn  np,  and  inoladM  not  only  plants  and  flowers  in  season, 
bat  also  fniits  and  vegetables.  The  prizes  are  on  a  yeiy 
liberal  seals — more  than  nsnally  so  in  some  of  the  dasses— no 
less  than  £56  being  offered  for  Oyolamens,  £24  for  standard 
Azaleas,  and  £54  for  Orchids.  Bhododendrons  are  also  well 
provided  for,  and  in  all  the  classes  the  prizes  are  tempting 
and  snbetantiaL 


THE  LOVE  OF  FLOWEBS. 

Thb  interest  which  flowers  have  excited  in  the  minds  of 
manldnd  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  has  never 
been  confined  to  any  particnlar  class  of  society  or  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  world 
as  a  medicine  to  the  mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the  earth, 
and  fomish  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  love  of  flowers 
commences  in  infancy,  and  increases  with  increasing  years, 
and  continues  to  old  age. 

The  taste  for  flowers  was  never  so  nniversal  and  widely 
spread  as  it  is  at  the  present  time;  it  prevails  among  aU 
classes,  from  the  hnmble  possessor  of  a  few  pot  plants  in  oity 
or  town  to  the  owner  of  '*  broad  aeres  "  in  the  country.  We 
are  assured  by  innumerable  proofb  that  flowers  have  endless 
charms.  The  earliest  annals  of  our  race  attest  the  power  by 
which  these  beautiful  objects  have  added  to  our  enjoyments  or 
assuaged  our  sorrows.  The  toiling  clerk  and  the  hurd-worked 
artisan  participate  in  their  pleasures,  and  bestow  on  their 
modest  garden  beds  their  leisure  moments,  deriving  health  and 
delight  from  these  willing  cares. 

Our  pubtic  parks  and  gardens  have  been  adorned  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  tropies,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  these 
floral  treasures  have  come.  Those  rich  gifts  from  other  climes, 
gathered  together  in  our  own  gardens  in  summer,  have  fostered 
a  wholesome  love  of  flowers,  and  stimulated  their  culture  in 
private  gardens,  and  have  added  to  the  attractions  of  numerous 
homes ;  for  such  plants,  as  Eeble  has  well  said— 

"  ^Md  no  ihow  of  moimtaiiis  bouy, 
Wisdiog  shore  or  deepeniag  glen, 
"Where  the  UndBOftpe  in  iU  glory 
Teeehee  tmth  to  wenderlng  men. 
GiTe  tnie  heeita  bafc  earth  end  ekj 
And  some  flowers  to  bloom  end  die ; 
Homely  leenes  end  simple  vievs 
Iiovly  thoQghtfl  mey  beet  infiuw." 

•^H.  OoLB,  Kensington  Gardens, 


HABDT  VINEYABD  AT  CASTLE  COOH, 
NEAB  GABDIFF. 

PBBSiFS  it  will  interest  the  readers  of  **  The  Qardener  "  to 
kaow  that  the  Vines  growing  at  Oastle  Goeh  in  the  open  have 
ripened  their  first  season's  growth  very  well,  although  the 
summer  was  a  cold  and  wet  one.  Most  of  the  Viiiea  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  their  stakes  early  in  the  autumn,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  cany  thefar  foliage  green  and  healthy  till 
■ipped  by  the  first  frost.  At  this  time  I  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  wood  being  properly  ripened,  in  consequence  of  the 
foliage  keeping  so  long  gveen.  However,  on  pruning  them  on 
the  6th  ult.  my  fears  were  dispelled  on  finding  the  eanes 
properly  ripened  for  more  than  a  half  of  their  entire  loigth. 
I  cut  them  down  to  within  two  buds  of  the  ground. 

The  canes  are  not  very  thick,  but  they  are  solid,  with  scarcely 
any  pith  to  be  seen ;  the  buds  are  prominent,  and,  to  all  ap- 
peamoe,  will  break  strongly  next  year.  Melier  Blanc  (white) 
is  a  stnmger  grower  than  Gamals  Noir  (black).  I  purpose 
Ariking  some  hundreds  from  cntlings— not  from  eyes,  as  I  did 
last  year^~in  the  same  way  as  we  strike  Gooseberry  cuttings. 

If  any  of  your  oocrospondents  would  like  to  try  a  few  cut- 
tings of  these  hardy  French  varieties  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
them. 

The  Vines  on  the  Gastle  wall  here  have  made  excellent  wood, 
and  ripened  it  thoroughly. — ^A.  PETnaBSw,  Cardiff  Coitle.— 
{The  Gardener.) 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THE  FBESENT  WEEK. 

KTTOHBK  OABDSN. 

Gasdxnbbs  complain  very  much  this  season  about  their  work 
being  behind.  So  far  the  weather  has  been  all  against  doing 
mnch  work  in  the  open  ground ;  now  we  have  a  very  pleasant 
change,  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry  lor  working.    Our  own  work  is  well  forward.    The  earUest 


crops  so  far  do  not  look  over-promising,  but  with  the  pleasant 
change  in  tlie  weather  all  vegetable  crops  will  make  good  pro- 
gress. The  ground  is  still  very  cold,  and  any  seeds  that  have 
been  sown  are  takine  a  long  time  to  vegetate.  We  never  saw 
Peas  lie  so  long  in  the  ground  before  they  showed  above  it  as 
the  second  sowing.  Under  such  circumstances  even  good  seeds 
are  likely  to  be  injured,  and  the  seedsman  may  be  blamed  when 
it  is  only  the  cold  wet  ground  that  is  in  fault. 

We  will  sow  seeds  of  Seakale  this  week.  We  have  found  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  altogether  to  planting  the  old  roots  that 
have  been  forced,  we  find  that  those  plants  raised  from  seeds 
are  better.  It  is  necessary  to  sow  early  in  the  season,  sowing 
the  seeds  in  drills  about  15  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  must  be 
sown  very  thinly;  if  the  plants  are  left  6  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  old  roots  have  all  been  planted. 
We  allow  Uiem  more  room— about  18  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  9  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  Pieces  of  root 
from  4  to  6  inches  long  are  the  best  for  planting ;  the  top  end  of 
the  root  should  just  be  covered  with  sou.  We  sometimes  plant 
the  roots  amongst  ashes;  a  little  strewed  over  the  crowns  is 
beneficial  if  the  ashes'are  not  used  to  plant  in. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  to  grow  Broccoli,  but  only  to 
fail  with  it.  We  are  not  sowing  any  this  year  except  the 
ordinary  sprouting  sort.  From  now  to  the  end  of  the  month  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds.  We  do  not  recommend  a  lane 
scMction  of  sorts,  and  those  who  have  had  much  experience  m 
this  matter  will  not  require  advice.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  must  be  taken  into  account,, and  that  is.  that  though 
a  variety  may  do  well  in  a  certain  soil  and  situation,  the  same 
sort  may  not  succeed  quite  so  well  under  altered  circmnstanoes. 
To  continue  the  supply  for  the  longest  possible  period,  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  sorts  must  be  sown.  The  Messrs.  Veitoh 
of  Chelsea  are  sending  out  a  very  fine  new  sort  this  season,  it  la 
oalled  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Autumn  Broccoli ;  the  beautiful 
white  heads  are  quite  hidden  1by  the  leaves.  This  with  Snow's 
Superb  Winter  White  and  the  Waloheren  are  the  best  three  for 
the  earliest  crop.  The  selection  of  mid-season  sorts  are  Veitoh's 
fine  Spring  White,  Penzance  Early  White,  and  Perkins'  Lea- 
mington. For  late  use  we  have  Garter's  Champion  Late  White, 
Sutton's  Perfection,  and  WUoove  Improved.  Keep-up  suo- 
cessional  sowing  of  all  the  various  small;  salads  aocoroing  to 
the  quantity  required. 

CUCUUBXB  HOUSX. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  the  details  of  the  work  in  f  Iiie 
department  in  previous  weeks  will  not  require  much  further 
instruction.  We  may  still  note  a  few  essentials  towards  their 
successful  culture.  At  no  season  ought  the  plants  to  be  over* 
cropped,  but  this  would  be  especially  injurious  during  winter  at 
the  time  they  come  into  bearing,  and  when  the  plimts  are  in 
vi|rarous  growth  they  would  if  allowed  bear  enormous  quantities ; 
and  we  have  seen  gardeners  careless  enough  to  allow  a  large  crop 
at  first,  when  in  a  month  or  two  the  effects  of  it  would  be  plainly 
visible  in  the  stunted  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  inferior  qua- 
lity of  the  fruit.  Keep  the  leaves  free  from  spider  and  green 
fly.  "  A  Noblzxan'b  Oabdbnxb  "  states  that  spider  can  be  killed 
by  fumigatingthe house  with  sulphur  fumes  without  injuring 
the  leaves,  we  have  tried  it  by  painting  thepipes.  and  have 
injured  the  leaves  without  killing  the  pest.  We  will  oertaLoly 
try  the  plan  recommended  by  vonr  correspondent.  Guoumbers 
may  very  readily  be  grown  and  planted  out  in  frames  after  this 
without  much  trouble.  A  gentie  bottom  heat  from  manure  is 
necessary  to  start  the  plants  into  growth,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  frame  is  kept  up  at  night  by  thick  coverings. 

Oranges  in  pots  now  require  a  high  temperature.  The  fruit 
requires  a  long  period  to  rinen-— very  nearly  twelve  montha. 
We  like  a  suooession  of  it,  and  the  plants  are  put  into  a  warmec 
temperature  at  different  periods  to  obtain  this  result.  Oar 
earlieBt  plant  was  in  flower  in  January.  Others  are  not  yet 
placed  in  heat.  The  earliest  sort  is  the  Tangierine.  The  Maltese 
Blood  and  St.  Michaers  take  six  weeks  or  two  months  longer  to 
ripen  their  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  set  the  plants  are  freely 
s^nringed,  and  in  nearly  every  respect  treated  as  the  Fig  trees. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  the  trees  very  often — about  once  in 
three  years,  or  even  leas  often  when  the  plants  are  large.  A 
eurface-dressin^  of  rotted  manure,  loam,  and  charcoal  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  improved  by  crushed  bones  being  added  to  it. 
OSBmnCOUSB  JlVD  conbbbvatouy. 

At  present  we  have  abundance  of  planta  in  flower,  so  that  the 
houses  are  very  gay  indeed.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ttiat  have 
been  allowed  to  flower  without  forcing  are  in  full  beauty,  otheiB 
that  have  been  foroed  are  in  a  decaying  state ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  Hyacinths  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  deoay  to 
prevent  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  house :  indeeu  all  decaying 
flowers  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  flowering  i>lants  shoula 
have  the  flowers  neatly  fastened  to  sticks  if  it  is  necessary. 
While  attending  to  plante  in  flower  it  is  quite  necessary  to  atlMid 
to  others  for  sucocseion.  Boses  that  are  being  gently  forced 
should  be  placed  near  the  glass^  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
should  be  moderately  moist  If  small  drops  of  water  are  hang- 
ing round  the  serrated  edges  of  the  leaves  in  early  morning  it 
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is  a  healthy  sign.  Green  fly  is  very  Injnxions,  and  moBt  he 
destroyed  at  once  hy  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  The  small 
hrown  maefiot  that  attacks  the  bads  can  be  picked  oat  with  a 
pin  or  neeoXe. 

Stage  and  other  Pelargoniums  are  throwing  np  their  flower 
trasses,  and  are  now  assuited  with  weak  manure  water  appHed 
at  every  alternate  watering.  The  best  is  cow  manure,  about  a 
bushel  of  it  soaked  in  tmrty  gallons  of  water  and  the  water 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  using  it ;  this  may 
again  be  diluted  with  rather  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  pure 
rain  water.  AU  other  sof twooded  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
are  improved  by  similar  treatment. 

It  was  stated  that  Oape  Heaths  were  plaoed  out  in  a  odd  pit, 
or  rather  span-rooled  frame.  Their  removal  would  have  been 
delayed  had  we  known  that  the  thermometer  would  have  regis- 
tered 10^  of  frost;  however,  the  plants  do  not  seem  so  far  to 
have  received  any  injury.  We  have  plaoed  Camellias  in  the 
late  vinery  that  they  may  make  their  young  growths.  The 
Vines  are  only  just  starting  into  growth,  and  afford  no  shelter 
from  the  sun ;  it  has  therefore  been  neoesssxy  to  shade  the 
OameUias.  They  are  freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots 
and  syringed  twice  daily.  Epaoris  and  Oape  Heaths  of  the 
Hyemalis  section  that  have  done  flowering  are  now  cut  back. 
Those  plants  that  have  grown  very  nearly  as  large  as  they  are 
required  are  cat  back  to  within  an  inch  of  where  the  young 
wood  started  last  year.  Epaoris,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  large 
specimens  of  them,  shoold  have  the  ^oung  growths  bent  round 
sacks  plaoed  in  the  pots.  The  growing  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  pinohed  out. 

Ohrysanthemums  require  to  be  potted-on  before  the  plants 
heoome  root-bound.  We  are  short  of  room  this  year  under  glass, 
and  those  plants  intended  to  produce  cut  flowers  for  exhibition 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors  where  they  are  sheltered  from 
south-west  winds.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  injured 
by  frost,  but  they  will  stand  7*^  in  a  calm  night  without  injury, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  it  colder  after  this,  v  Specimen 
plants  are  being  trained  into  shape  by  stioks  plaoed  in  the  pots 
or  a  wire  fsstened  under  the  xim. 

We  have  a  very  useful  pot  sent  by  Mr.  John  Matthews  of 
Weston-super-Mare  for  training  suoh  plants.  Holes  are  made 
throagh  the  rim,  to  which  the  shoots  are  fsstened  by  passing  a 
strip  of  mat  throagh  them.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  rings  under 
the  xim,  and  the  ties  are  much  easier  run  through  the  holes. 

FLOWm  GABDSN. 

The  mower  has  been  twice  run  over  the  lawn,  stnd  the  walks 
are  kept  smooth  and  dean.  Mixed  borders  that  were  dug  over 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  now  require  the  Dutch  hoe  to  be  run 
through  them,  and  afterwards  the  borders  are  made  neat  by 
raking  the  ground.  Manv  gardeners  say,  "Never  use  a  rake; 
the  rougher  the  ground  is  left  the  better  for  the  plants."  In 
our  own  practice  we  do  not  see  much  difference  in  the  growths, 
and  when  the  ground  is  neatly  levelled  by  the  rake  the  anpear- 
anee  of  the  b<»ders  is  much  improved.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
Uft  and  divide  herbaceous  plants.  If  they  remain  too  long  in 
one  place  ttie  nound  becomes  exhausted  and  the  flowers  are 
not  of  sQoh  good  quaUty.  Bedding  plants  have  been  turned  out 
into  turf  pits,  at  least  all  the  hardiest  of  them.  Others  are  in 
glass  structures,  where  the  lights  can  be  removed  entirely  when 
It  is  necessary  to  expose  the  plants  freely.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
to  put  in  cattlngs  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratum,  Lobelia, 
dso.  All  suoh  plants  strike  very  quicldy  in  a  hotbed  at  this 
season.  The  late-praned  Boses  wiU  probably  be  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  this  season.  Those  that  started  early  in  the 
season  have  saffered  much  from  frost.  Auriculas  are  now 
coming  nicely  into  bloom.  The  few  mUd  days  that  we  have 
had  has  brought  them  rapidly  into  flower.  The  frames  are  well 
eovered  up  at  night,  and  air  is  admitted  very  cautiously  by  day. 
Gold  cutting  winds  are  very  injurious  to  the  tendw  petals. 
Gamations  and  Piootees  are  fally  exposed  in  fine  weather;  but 
the  lifthts  are  kept  on  when  it  rains  or  if  it  is  cold.  Beds  of 
Pinks  nave  been  hoed  and  raked.  The  plants  are  now  starting 
into  growth.  Hollyhocks  that  have'.been  kept  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  frames  dunng  winter,  may  now  be  planted  out  if  they 
have  been  gradually  inured  to  the  weather.  Dahlias  must  be 
propagated  now  if  a  suffident  stock  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
—J.  Douglas.  

HOETIOULTUEAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Sboutabobs  wiU  oblige  us  by  huforming  as  of  the  dates  on 
whidi  exMfaitions  are  to  be  hdd. 
IftenDxam  AQtrASHTM.    Ajaxil  lath  sad  18th,  MSy  10th  tnd  11th,  Ma^ 

SOth  ind  81st,  July  6th  um  8th. 
iCLSXi]iDBA  Palaos.    Plowen,  Msy  6th  adA  fith.    Bosss,  Jnlj  7th  and  8th. 
CtaAseow.    Mar  10th,  indSsptembn  18th  SUA  18th.   Mr.  F.  Glib.  Dooghall, 

187,  Oanning  StxMt,  See. 
Obxbtai.  Palacs.    Floirer,  May  19ih  and  90th.    Bose,  June  18th  and  17tb. 
ZiyaaTOH.    Maj  Mth  and  96th.    Meaan.  A.  Payne  ax^  J.  MUls,  Hon.  Sees. 
MAHOBDiaTaB  (Grand  National).    June  9nd  to  0th.     Mr.  Bmee  FIndfaij, 

Boyal  ftirtantf  Oardan,  See. 
SomnAMFTox.   Jobm  8th,  and  Augoat  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  Fcddge* 

80,YoEkStnet,See. 


South  Esskx  (LsiTONr).   Jnne  18th.   Mr.  G.  £.  Oox,  WXhnot  Bosd, 

Leyton,  See. 
EniKBcrBOH  (Soottlah  Paniy  Society's  Show).    Juno  16th.    Mr.  K.  M.  Welsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Phhoe,  Bdlnboigb,  See. 
Oormnm,    Jane  19tb.    Mr.  T.  WUaon,  8,  Portland  Tenraoe,  See. 
MAmBTom  (Boses).     June  91st.    Mr.  Hobert  Bensted.  Boekstov,  Msld- 

stane  See. 
FAaiHAii  AMD  South  HAKPsmaa.   Jane  Slat.   Ifo.  H.  Smith,  See. 
Spaldiho.    Jnne  9lBt  and  S9nd.    Mr.  O.  Kingston,  See. 
EzKTBa  (Boaea).    Jnne98rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Bbioatb  (Boaea).    Jane  94th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treaanrar. 
Laaos.    Jane  98th,  S9th,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamea  Blrkbeok,  Ddph  1mm, 

Woodhoose,  Leeds,  Sec 
WasT  Of  Eivoi.&in>  (Hbbbfobd).   Boses.    Jane  98th.   Bar.  0.  H.  Bataaar, 

OredenhiU,  See. 
BiomioiCD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  OhuieeUor,  Hon.  See. 
FaoMs  (Bosee).    Jane  99th.    Mr.A.B.BaQy  Hon.  See. 
Mabsdxn.    Jaly  lat.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  See. 
BoTAL  Oalbdonxam  HoBTioaLTUBAL  SoozxTT.  Joly  6thaadSept6BihBrl8lh. 
SouTBPOBT.    Joly  6th,  6th«  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
Nbwabx  (Boaea).    Joly  8th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dohney,  See. 
HxLBNBBUBOH  (Boaea).    July  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MiteheU,  Bee. 
WxMBUtDOH.    Joly  19th  and  ISth.    Mr.  P.  Applehy,  6,  Linden-  Oottaeee, 

Hon.  See. 
EiLXABHOGK.    B0868,  Joly  18th  and  19th.    Genenl  ErhiWtlosi,  Septambar 

Uth.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  Eloir  Street,  See. 
ToMBBiDOB.    Jolyiath.    Mr.  W.  BlAir,  Hon.  See. 
Bbxohousb.    Joly  99tb.    Messrs.  C.  Jessop  &  £.  Bavnaley,  Hon.  Beea 
HawoBTB  (Hortienltaral).    Aagost  9nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  See. 
Olat  Gbobb.    Aogait  16th.    Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Olay  Gross,  near  Ghestep* 

field.  See. 
WBSSOH<BuiaB-MABE.    Aogost  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  Bee. 
Pbbbton.    Aagoat  1601  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Tronshton,  Hon.  See. 
Sbbbwsbubt.    Aogoat  18th  and  17th.    Adnite  &  Naantoo,  Hon.  Sees. 
Taumton  Dbakb.     Aogoat  17th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  MJ>.,  and  Mr 

Oleiaent  fty**lt^i  Hon.  Seoa. 
Mzbfibld  HobtiociiTubal.   Augoat  19th.   Mr.  Geetga  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Bnahfoith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Bahboatb  (Iblb  of  Thaxbt).   Aogoat  98rd.   Mr.  B.  B.  SehartaB,  Broad 


Sbatoh  Bubm.    Angaat96th.    Mr. B. Biehardson and  Mr.  W.  XUott, Sees. 
DuBpaa  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelTie, 
96,  Eoelid  Qreseent,  See. 


TBADE  OATALOaUE  BECEIYED. 

liOQis  Van  Hontte,  Ghent,  Belginm.— Oa^alo^ue  of  Stave  and 
Qreenhouie  Fkmti,  BulbSt  JSoms,  ti^e. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*4,*  All  ooxiespondence  shotild  be  dlieoted  either  to  **  The 
Editors,*'  or  to  "  The  Pablisher."  Lettam  addiemed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  mu^Mned  nnaToid- 
aUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyate^  to  any 
of  our  eorrespondents,  as  doing  so  sabjeots  them  to  nn- 
jiistifiahle  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jeets,  and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  AU  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

Books  (C.  B.).~The  prioes  of  books  are  atated  in  theh  adverUsementS. 
We  do  not  zeeoUiMt  that  of  the  Tolome  yoo  mention. 

Allakabba  hbbhtoua.— «  A,  a.»  has  gathered  a  seed-vessel  fxam  it,  and 
iriahea  to  know  whether  it  baa  ripened  aeed  in  England. 

Fia  Da.  Hoaa's  Black  (G.  5.).— Thla  Fig  is  not  as  yet  in  the  market, and 
moat  likely  will  not  be  before  next  aeaaon.  It  will  be  adTertiaed  as  aoon  as 
ready. 

Bubbbgxia  pubfubba  aBAimmoBA  (B.  IT.).— Any  of  the  prineipal 
iloriata  eoold  obtain  it  for  yoo. 

BoiLBB  (T.  C.).— Write  to  the  makera,  and  tell  them  yoor  atmipiitiffff. 

Flax  or  Ftowaa  Gabiom  (H.  JR.).— We  do  not  think  the  oentre  wiU 
look  well  as  yoa  hrnYe  planned  it.  Madame  'Vaneher  will  grow  taller  than 
YeaaTina.    Tnrteed  of  tiie  white  Ctawiinm  we  would  have  yellow  Oaloeolaria 


LobeUB  pnmilA  ia  rather  too  dwacf  to  be  next  Ofatietine.  L.  speeioaa  grows 
more  freely,  b,  o,  d,  and  b  are  well  anangad.  All  the  others  are  good 
oomblnationa 

Xbbatmbbt  of  Yibbb  U  TotMff  GoMbner).  —  Bemore  all  the  ahoots 
ezoept  thaatrongeat  one  from  the  apoia,  and  on  the  yoong  wood  the  ahoots 
ahoold  be  remoTod  to  allow  of  18  inchee  between  thoee  thet  remain.  Goano 
ahoold  be  strewed  on  the  aorfkee  of  the  gioond ;  the  waterings  will  waah  it 
into  the  aoil.  Balaam,  Galoeolwda,  Pzlmola,  and  ^iftf^iwria  aeeda  ahoold  be 
aown  In  May  on  a  alight  hotbed. 

Foaoiae  Vnas  (J,  T.  BIoeMe).— They  may  be  foreed  many  jeara  in  aoa- 
eeaaion  withoot  beiog  in  jored  by  it ;  hot  if  they  are  loroed  very  eariy  the  Vine 
is  thereby  weakened,  and  will  not  prodaee  heavy  eropa.  Yinea  may  be  ftnoed 
for  two  years,  and  the  crop  woold  not  be  lost  if  tnay  were  not  foroad  the 
third. 

OaiKSoa  PsLABaoBiuu  TOB  PooB  SoxL  (T.  JL,  F*.).— Wellington  is  the 
beat.  Gladioli  of  the  ChmdBvenaia  aeetion  may  be  left  in  ^  gxoond  all  the 
winter,  and  Uiey  will  oome  op  atroogly  next  aeaaon.  It  la  moeh  better  to 
lift  them  in  the  aotonm  and  prepare  freeh  groond. 

Laboub  BsQUiBBn  roB  Gabdbh  (7.  J,  B.).— Too  will  leqoira  a  gardaaiw, 
nnder  gardener,  and  a  boy  or  woman  In  aommer;  hot  there  ia  aoeha  diftaranea 
in  the  atyle  of  keep  aa  to  make  a  man  leaa  in  three  reqohred  between  hi^b  and 
moderato  keeping.   The  laboor  quoted  is  for  modsssto  kesp.   A  yooth  of 
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BizftMn  oon«ft«ntl7  ^HU  be  nMdad,  If  yoa  nqolre  gtMt  •xMUtad*  in  katping 
ftad  high  oaltan,  in  ■ddifcion  io  th«  boy  or  womui  in  sammw. 

Pbumixo  Btavdabd  Bona  (J.  A.).— PnuMth«nrtoiUM,eatt&iig-bMktiM 
■tiocg  ■hoot!  to  thtM,th«modM»tol7  strong  to  two,  Mkd  Um  nuU  ahoota  to 
oneqre. 

Bbohzb  Paaboomiuiis  roK  EzHZBmov  (Idm).— MartehiJ  MioMMhon, 
NoodOMript,  Mn.  HMri«m  Wdr,  BiMk  Dooglai,  Ghlaftain,  and  FHnoe 
Azthw< 

SnjKrr  OanHBOvn  m  Habdt  BHODODBKDBon  (tforfe).— OMenhooM 
or  eonaorratoiy  Tan.— Aimam  aplandidnm,  Danniaooi,  Edgaworthi,  Hauy- 
Mom,  ICaddaol,  MottaUi,  JaYanioam  fragxantlaalma,  Prinoa  of  Walaa,  Prineeas 
B«l«na,  Princaaa  Alaxandn,  and  Yeitohimim.  It  may  be  that  yon  me«n  by 
Abododaadnnu  for  pota  tha  early  flowering  mn. ;  e  few— AltMlaranaA,  Blanehe 
^°Ptf^  Brooghtoniannni,  Oaooaaieom  frietnm,  Igneaeena,  Mara,Noblaanam, 
»niaeil1anmB  aaperbam,  Perapioaam,  wallalanom,  OampannUtom  alagana, 
^*^  Jl^^fn-  Hardy  Tara.— Admiration,  Arthnr  Helpa.  Anatln  Layard,  Barelay- 
anom,  Blandyannm,  Bjlatanom.  Cephalaa,  Clwude,  Ooanteaa  of  Normanton, 
^eeorator,  Daeheaa  of  Satherleod,  Bolipae,  BreraatUnom,  Frederiok  Waterer, 
gfaee  Darling,  Helen  Waterer,  Henry  Bohn,  John  Walter,  John  Waterer,  K*t« 
waterar.  Lady  Eleanor  Oathaart,  LefaTreannm,  Ijord  Everaleyi  If asnUtttm 
raperbom,  liadame  Oarralho,  Miohael  Wai«i«r,Mxa.  John  Waterar,  Mra.  John 
Walter,  Mra.  Thomas  Braaaey,  Nereoa,  OeoUaaimam,  Prlnoeaa  liuy  of  0am- 
hridge,  Qaadroone,  Bephael,  Landlefoidianam,  Sir  Jamea  Clark,  Sir  William 
Arauteong,  Tamerlane,  Stalk,  The  Maroon,  The  YiUage  Maid,  Tha  Wanior, 
Vandyke,  Towardianom,  Yieomte  Foreerille,  WHUun  Anstin,  and  William 
uowper. 

BuAKAJLB  AWTMR  FoBOZHa  (Iii«s»}.— PImI!  tt  oiit  fa&  good  xloh  light  sou  in 
anopandtiietionatonoa. 

ni?^^  Pmuricialb  (Xia).— Attemone  Japoolea  TitUoUA  albft,  AnthMisom 
ilHaatTTim,  AqqflegiaaaHfomlee.  Aapbodelaahiteiiapleniia,  A.albiia,AatrBgahu 
,  Oampannle  aggregate,  aeeltidilolie,  0.  leetiflom,  " 


0.  inMonenkidea,  Oentauee  phxygia,  Oheiranthiu  loogtfoUoa,  OonraUerlA 
jnejyis  planof ,  0,  loeea,  Oyolamen  hedemfoUnm,  IMpUnlam  Beateoni, 
D.  B^Iadonne,  D.  Eeteleerl,  D.  Mademe  Biehelet,  D.  William  PAtser, 
Bianthna  enientoa,  D.  floribnndns,  Dielytra  apeetabilis,  Dodeoathaon  Integrl- 
founm,  Emloblam  lAtifoUom,  £.  loamarinifoliam,  Bplmadiom  rln^^t"*"  ele- 
gana,  Dsphne  atrlate,  Oeraniun  sabeanleaeana,  Oypeophlle  panienlato,  Heme- 
»o^  lotea,  H.  Ewanao  Tariegata,  Lithoapermam  petraom,  Lobeli»  folgens 
Bt^Oalr,  Lyehnia  Tiaoazie flore-pleno, Morina  pmtoa,  Myoaotia  dissttiflora, 
Mepete  Mosainl,  CEnoihen  maTgfnate,  Omphalodea  vema,  Qrobos  kthyroldee, 
•O^^pis  oralenaU,  Pentetemon  Ton^>hlox  sabotota  ooolata,  Potantille 
njfbrida  plena,  Pyrethnim  Uneeolatom  plena,  Banoneoloa  amplOTJaanlls, 
Swimito  oaooaaica  plana,  Saxifraga  longilolia  veia.  Splrifta  flUpend^ 
B.  japoniea,  a  pahnata,  Btatioe  latilolia,  Tdtonia  anna,  Tvolfioa  eozopma, 
and  Varonlea  prostrata. 

paoDAB  Cbdab  Bbsbs  (a.  0,  A).— The  seeds  yoa  sent  ns  are  abortbt,  eom- 
Uining  only  a  raainoos  fluid.  It  is  no  use  sowing  seada  aoah  aa  those  sent 
na;  bat  any  good  aeada  may  be  aown  now  op  to  Jane  in  a  pan  or  box  well 
dnaned  in  sandy  loam,  eoreilng  the  aeada  aboat  three-^aarters  of  an  Inch 
deep,  and  pUeing  in  a  oold  frame,  the  plante  wiU  aoon  appear.  We  have  a 
line  bateh  of  aeedlioga  from  aeed  bad  from  Italy. 

OoPMo  FOE  Gabsu  Waia  (B.).— We  prasone  yoa  wiah  a  proteetHe 
«optogfor  thefroit  traaa.and  not  one  for  the  waU,  for  whleh  latter  there  ia 
nothing  better  than  atone  with  the  jointa  cemented.  For  fruit  trees  a  glaas 
coping  projeeting  aboat  a  feet  6  inohea  ia  bert  portatale,  ao  as  to  be  only  pat 
up  when  the  hk>aaom8  ahow  eoloor,  and  ramoTing  in  early  Jane.  The  eoping 
may  be  again  need  wheo  the  fruit  oommenoaa  ripening,  and  may  be  oontinaed 
after  the  fruit  ia  ripe  if  the  autumn  be  wet  and  oold,  to  aaaUt  the  ripening  of 
the  wood;  but  when  the  Isaves  oommenoe  falling  the  eoping  ahooldbe  laid 
asim  ontil  spring. 

Tbxss  fob  Amnm  (Idn»).-*At  your  eleratlon  we  do  not  think  Plane 
vees  proper  soiteble  for  an  arenae;  hot  Byoamore,  which  is  alao  eommonly 
termed  Phme  tree,  woold  saeoeed  admirably,  being  one  of  the  best  traea  for 
«n  ezpoeed  situation.  In  your  situation,  howerer,  we  should  have  lime 
rnua  eoropaa  languinea),  red-twigged  Tariety,  very  tree-growing,  forming  a 
handsome  head.    Btan  would  answer,  and  the  best  is  the  En^ish,  Ulmas 


OsARDio  HoLLzxs  (J.  T.).— Now  is  a  proper  time  to  graft  Hollies,  or  Just 
before  or  when  they  ate  oommeneing  groi^h,  the  sidons  being  in  an  inaetlTO 
strand  the  best  mode  is  side  or  wh^graftlng.  Budding  may  be  performed 

SxiisiTzxi  Plixt  Tuatmbht  (lim).- Sowtheseedsatoneeinapotia 
a  compoet  of  tur^  loam,  leaf  eolL  and  aandy  peat  In  equal  parte,  eoTering 
■Mm  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  fine  soil,  and  keep  mohit,  plaoing 
to  a  hotbed  having  a  temperature  of  65«  at  night,  and  109  to  76°  I7  day,  a 
Oneomber  frame  anawerlng  welL  When  the  plante  hvn  a  pair  of  rough 
teavea  potKrff  dngly  in  8-ineh  pots,  returning  to  the  hotbed,  shading  for  a 
lew  dMs  until  eetabllshed,  and  then  admit  to  Ught  and  air.  They  are  to  be 
shifted  into  6-ineh  potewhen  the»-inehare  filled  with  roota,  and  from  the 
O-lneh  thay  may  be  tiaaaferred  to  Q-ineh  if  large  plante  are  wanted.  The 
JpUnta  require  to  be  grownnm  in  heat,  being  tender  annoala,  but  will  snoceed 
In  a  green  honae  after  the  middle  of  Jane. 

PxiAxnita  BxDonia  Violas  {aubteriher,  Ntn  Boat).— Plant  the  plante 
fiom  outtings  atruek  in  aatamn  at  the  end  of  the  present  or  eariy  to  next 
month,  stopping  them  if  not  already  done,  eo  as  to  form  bushy  plants. 

FoLiAOB  OF  OuAHnrxs  Bbowhsb  (F.  p.  flardoriK).— The  leaTes  are 
ifOTOj  from  exposure  whilst  wet  to  the  fuU  sun,  the  soil  behig  to  a  wet 
•tete,  the  rooto  to  an  toaotlTe  stete.  They  may,  howerer,  be  Injured 
fkom  dipptog  or  ayrtoging  with  aome  eolation;  but  to  the  abeence  of  date 
--)  cannot  suggest,  as  we  could  wish,  a  cause,  or  potot  a  remedy  for  the 


_^£oTATOB>  (ff-  JDui).— We  cannot  name  them  from  tabera  only.  They  are 
oii&oalt  to  identilly  eren  when  they  are  seen  with  the  growtog  plante,  the 
varietlea  are  ao  numerous  and  ao  nearly  alike. 

Lxvox-soKicTBD  Ybbbua  Oultuu  (B.  J.  7.).— This  (AloysU  dtilodora) 
Is  a  greenhouse  or  half 'hardy  plant,  deddnoaa,  requiring  to  be  kept  dryin 
wtotor,  but  with  suflloient  moisture  to  keep  the  wood  from  ahrlTelUng.  The 
planta  to  be  cut-in  to  March  or  early  April,  each  shoot  to  two  or  three  eyes 
of  the  old  wood,  keeping  rather  dry  until  the  young  ahoote  are  2  or  8  toohea 
long,  then  repot.  xemoTing  most  of  the  old  soU,  repotting  in  the  same  size  of 
pot,  ahadlng  from  bright  aun,  and  aprinkling  oTarhead  twice  daily,  watering 
BBodMatelyaatU  the  potting  Is  reeorsrad,  then  more  coploosly,  admitting  to 


air  and  light  fkeely,  shifting  toto  a  larger  aUa  of  pot  whan  the  one  it  ware 
flrat  potted  toto  ia  filled  with  roota.  A  eompoet  of  flbroua  light  loam  two 
parte,  half  a  part  aaeh  leaf  aoU  or  old  eow  dung,  end  sandy  peat,  with  a  aixth 
of  ailyer  aand  will  grow  It  welL  So  far  from  requirtog  a  atove  tempo 
ratoie  It  requirea  nothing  more  than  aafaty  fhun  froat,  sneeeadlng  admliaWy 
planted  out  to  summer.    Ite  foliage  mildews  from  being  kq^  too  eloee  and 


Basownro  Obiobbt  Gboumd  (2<in»V— We  ihoald  grow  grass  seeds  agato 
aa  aoon  aa  possible  after  the  middle  of  the  present  month,  raking  the  groand 
with  an  Iron  rake  before  sowing,  and  after  eowing  roil  well,  end  leaTc  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  mow  lightly  with  a  s^he,  keeping  well  rolled 
afterwards,  and  frequently  but  not  elosely  mown,  the  oftanar  rolled  tha 


Oimnro-Dow*  Pampas  Gbass  (F.  M.  A.).— We  do  not  leoMTo  other  than 
the  flower  atoms,  and  out  away,  when  the  pleate  eommanee  growth,  any  ua- 
'        deriTtogaUnd  of  aheltsrtowtoter 


B  plante  deriTing  a  kind  of  1 


. kway,  w 

alghtly  growtha  of  laat  yew,  the  i „ 

and  aprtng  from  the  growtha  of  laat  year,  and  plante  not  to  dreaaed  groand 
we  have  not  touched  for  many  yeers,  they  being  much  finer  than  the  dreeaed 
ptttnta.  The  plante  cut  down  wUl  not,  we  think,  take  any  harm.  It  eertato)j 
will  not  prerent  thair  flowering  thia  yeer,  and  wlU  not  materially  affect  tha 
growth  only  to  expoelng  the  plant  to  the  cold  of  spring  and  eadr  sommsr 
It  will  start  toto  growth  to  a  Aw  days. 

PiiAmvo  Pampas  Okass  aid  Tbroma  (Ilm).— The  ptesont  te  a  good 
tims  to  plant  theae  plante;  but  th^y  certainly  oaght  not  to  have  beanonfe 
down-4he  dead  parte  only  remored.  Top-dreaa  with  short  manure  myw,  and 
water  around  the  plante  eopioosto  dry  weather  after  the  middle  of  Mi^op 
to  September  toolualTa,  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

DsoDOBiaoia  Lxqdid  MAmm  (I<lMi)^-Ohloride  of  lime  ia  a  distoftatsBi 
and  deodoriser,  and  may  be  emoloyed  at  the  rate  of  1  oa.  per  gaOan :  but  the 
best  of  aUdeodorleerstathe  eoil,towhleh  applied,  Ite  olfenshe^nria  wiU 
soon  distof set.  The  eflluTia  would  be  subdued  V  dilution  with  water,  whteh 
ft  appeaa  to  ns  is  what  you  reqaira,  and  nothing  saore. 

Namis  of  Fruits  (Ji.  B.  H.)^Both  speelmaDS  are  Winter  Oceentog. 

Namis  OF  PLAim  (C.B.a).— l,Prlmalavertlelllateu  (F.  VT.V— I.amiifl 
mas;  S.  mbhertla  tolubllls.  (Bob  Boy).-!.  Dafallte  eaaarisMis;  8,  FtOj- 
podiamBinsidlsri;  6,  Dsphne  Measteum ;  4^  Adtantmn  sp. ;  6,  Pdtystiehnna 
angulsrs  var.  (B.  ff.  B.).— Speetoun  quite  tosulBdent.  (J,  Alemrndtr),-^ 
1,  Aster  capensis;  8,  Paleohampia  rosea:  8,  BegooU  (hybrid);  6.  Spedmeii 
inanffldent ;  6,  Phajns  grandiflorus.    (S.  B.  ff.).— Ooldfosste  aalsophyUa. 


POULTSTi   BEE,   AID   FiaEOI   OHBOHIOLE. 


FAOKING  BGQS. 


Wb  ggtln  hftva  tha  egg  mmo&  upon  ui  in  fall  twing,  and  onoe 
more  we  hawe  a  few  woida  to  m  upon  the  mibjeot^  bat  it  is 
more  to  the  packing  of  the  eggs  that  we  would  refer  to  on  this 
oocasion.  Everyone  nearly  has  their  pet  way  of  sending  their 
eggs,  and  doubtless  there  is  something  to  lie  said  for  eaoh 
system  whether  boxes  or  baskets,  ohaff  or  hay,  be  in  use.  We 
would  not  pretend  to  diotate  or  to  say  that  one  wav  is  especially 
superior  to  another,  for  we  should  be  inundated  with  letters 
from  indignant  egg-packers,  each  exemplifying  their  assertion 
in  praise  of  their  own  method  by  some  wonderful  sueoeeoes,  and 
we  should  beliewe  them,  for  we  have  known  eggs  hatch,  and 
hatch  well,  which  haye  been  packed  in  diyezs  ways.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  cases  which  have  come  under  our 
own  knowledge  to  when  twelve  eggs  were  brouffht  from  Malta 
in  a  pie  duh,  and  eleven  of  them  hatched.  We  actually  saw 
the  chickens  and  know  it  to  be  true. 

In  just  touching  on  the  various  ways  cf  packing  in  use  we 
would  only  put  our  young  hands  on  guard  against  faults  they 
may  be  led  to  make.  When  boxes  are  used  the  labeto  must 
be  nailed  on  before  the  eggs  are  placed  in  them,  and  the  lid 
be  screwed  down,  not  nailed.  Although  we  have  known  eggs 
hatched  in  boxes  where  naito  have  been  used,  still  it  to  a  great 
chance  if  the  eggs  do  not  get  jarred  by  the  hammering.  Then 
the  points  of  the  naUs  usea  for  fastening  down  the  label  should 
be  clenched  on  the  under  side,  or  the  pants  might  run  into  the 
eggs ;  for  only  last  week  we  had  a  package  of  eggs  from  a  gentle- 
man where  the  utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  screw  down  the 
box,  but  the  Ubel  had  been  afterwards  fastened  down  with  inch 
naito  and  had  penetrated  the  shelto  of  several  eggs.  We  cannot 
consequently  recommend  amateur  packers  to  be  too  careful  over 
thto.  Then  every  egg  should.  In  our  opinion,  be  securely 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper :  it  helps  so  much  towards  guarding 
the  eggs  from  being  jarred  in  transit  But  even  here  we  know 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Dorking  breeders  who  has  marvellous 
success  with  the  eggs  he  seus,  and  who  simply  places  the 
eggs  in  chaff  and  ties  down  the  box,  using  neither  nails  or  screws ; 
i^  we  saw  a  letter  the  other  da^  from  a  gentleman  in  Jersey, 
stating  he  had  hatched  nine  chickens  from  twelve  eggs  ao 
packed ;  but  the  secret  here  u  the  string— we  are  convinced  of  it. 
It  makes  something  for  the  many  hands  a  parcel  of  thto  kind 
has  to  go  through  to  hold  by,  and  this  to  the  greatest  point  of 
alL  We  would  urge  on  everyone.  Never  mind!  whether  von 
pack  in  hay,  or  chaff,  or  sawdust,  or  moss,  let  the  box  or  basket, 
whichever  is  used,  have  a  handle,  either  made  of  string  on  the 
box  or  of  wicker  on  the  basket,  but  let  there  be  a  han£e.  No 
one  but  an  eye-witness  has  any  conception  how  a  handtoless 
package  geta  knocked  about.  One  porter  passes  it  to  another, 
and  perhaps  he  to  the  guard ;  or  it  has.  may  be,  to  go  bv  a  oar- 
riar,  or  a  serrant  is  sent  to  the  station  for  it,  and  bo  the  harm  ia 
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done.  It  if  not  the  distanoe  does  the  injury,  bat  the  knooki 
and  tombtos  the  paoluges  get.  Now  11  they  all  had  handles 
they  wonld  in  moat  caoeB  oertainly  be  taken  up  by  them,  and 
the  ohanoe  of  the  eggB  hatchizig  would  be  greatly  inoreaaea. 

Ab  we  said,  we  wished  to  disparage  no  pet  ways  of  paoJdng. 
but  we  would  Tentore  to  warn  oar  friends  against  the  ase  of 
bnn,  oats,  or  sawdast— 1.0.,  when  they  sre  ased  alone;  for  how- 
ever  fall  the  packages  maybe  Med  with  saoh  mixtares,  a  long 
jonmey  will  uiake  the  oontents  down  much  closer^  and  the  eggs 
will  very  probably  come  in  contact,  when  they  will  neoessanly 
be  oraoked,  and  the  contents  ronmnf;  oat  from  one  or  two  so 
oracked  eggs  might  rain  a  whole  sittmg.  We  have,  moreoyer. 
oarseiyes  seen  eggs  in  a  packute  pierced  by  the  sharp  ends  of 
oats ;  bat  this  woald  not  often  be  the  case  except  in  yery  thinly- 
shelled  eggs,  and  saoh  shoald  not  be  sent  oat  at  all  as  a  rale. 
One  or  two  of  oar  friends  ase  moss,  and  we  belieye  with  im- 
mense sacceu,  bat  eyen  then  we  shoald  always  recommend  the 
box  being  lined  with  good  and  soft  hay  first. 

In  the  ase  of  baskets  we  haye  noticed  so  many  which  are 
made  with  a  small  roand  bottom,  sloping  np  to  a  larger  top ; 
bat  these  baskets  are  so  liable  to  tUt  oyer.  We  shall  always 
haye  them  made  sagarloaf-shaped,  when  they  are  able  to  witn- 
Btand  a  good  shirking  withoat  fear  of  falling  oyer.  We  haye 
osed  oarseiyes  with  great  sacoess  baskets  of  the  shape  of  the 
wicker  oases  in  which  spirit  jars  are  often  encased.  Bat  of  all 
egg  baskets  a  longway  ahead  are,  in  oar  opinion,  those  ased 
lUBarly  Wood.  They  are  oyal,  and  are  jast  saoh  as  ooantry 
women  go  for  the  Satarday  shopping  with,  haying  hage  apright 
handles,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  hold  by,  for  they 
being  tied  together  at  the  top  form  a  most  perfect  handle. 

All  mast  allow  it  is  bat  correct  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  to  be 
nroperly  and  secarely  packed  when  sold  and  haye  to  go  any 
distance  by  rail  or  carnage,  and  that  the  parchaser  natarally 
looks  for  it.  We  woald,  howeyer,  ask  parchasers  not  to  be  too 
qaidk  in  writing  sharply  aboat  the  non-saccess  of  a  sitting,  for 
often  the  blame  may  be  traced  to  their  own  doors ;  and.  If  not, 
one  seyere  fall  at  a  station  or  one  heayy  jarring  woald  often 
rain  the  whole  saccess  of  a  sitting.  And  we  near,  too,  repeatedly 
of  Isllares  among  the  eggs  of  oar  most  honest  and  apright  yendors. 
whose  other  eggs  sent  oat  haye  done  well,  when  the  caase  coald 
only  be  traced  to  some  sach  accident  as  mentioned  aboye.  Bat 
that  a  handle  easy  to  lay  hold  of  is  of  great  yalae  to  eyexv  egg- 
paokage  we  are  qaito  sore,  and  woald  always  recommend  par- 
chasers  to  insist  apon.— W. 


EABLY  OHIOKENS.— No.  1. 
Tbb  production  of  early  chickens  is  one  of  the  chief  deside- 
rata in  Keeping  a  flock  of  fowls.  That  this  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish the  high  prices  which  they  command  in  early  summer  will 
yoach  for.  Saccess  in  this  line  demands  the  concurrence  of 
seyeral  indispensables,  and  to  induce  this  concurrence  the 
ayerage  poultry-grower  appears,  inferring  from  the  result,  to  be 
unfitted.  There  are  some  persons  who  seem  instinctiyely  fitted 
for  tills  business,  and,  whether  the  season  be  fayourable  or  not, 
always  succeed  in  rearing  a  few  early  chickens.  Eyery  farmer, 
and  m  fact  eyeryone  that  Uyes  in  the  country  or  in  a  yillage, 
keeps  more  or  less  fowls,  the  object  in  yiew  with  the  majority 
being  a  constant  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  home  use  rather 
than  any  expectations  of  profit  from  sending  them  to  market. 
Indeed  the  opinion  is  widely  preyalent  that  keeping  fowls  does 
not  pay  otherwise  than  in  the  oonyeniencc  of  haying  a  basket  of 
fresh  eggs  to  draw  upon  for  breakfast  or  a  perohf ul  of  young 
<^okens  for  dinner.  To  make  sure  of  a  constant  supply  more 
fowls  are  kept  than  are  necessary;  the  surplus  goes  to  market; 
and  it  is  this  surplxu  which  to  a  great  extent  supplies  our  dties. 


Thus  it  may  be  explained  wh^  the  person  wno  belieyes  that 
I  do  not  pay  still  persists  in  sending  them  and  their  pro- 


fowls  < 


ducte  to  market.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  eggs  and  late  chickens,  there  can  be 
none  whatever  about  the  profit  from  the  early  ones.  The  chief 
obstacles  which  render  their  production  diffloolt  are  the  scarcity 
of  hens  that  will  lay  and  want  to  sit  in  the  winter,  the  inability  of 
the  hen  to  impart  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  to  the  eggs 
during  severe  weather,  and  the  want  of  soffioient  hardiness  in 
the  young  chicks  to  endure  cold  winds  and  storms  until  they 
becomefeathered.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  indicate  by 
what  means  these  obstacles  can  be  partially  overcome. 

SsLxcTioK  OF  BsaxniNo  Stock.— We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
hens  do  not  lay  while  moulting,  which  process  consumes  two  or 
three  months.  Hence  if  their  annual  moult  be  deferred  till  late 
in  tiie  fall,  they  will  not  recover  from  it  in  time  to  lay  and  hatch- 
out  a  brood  of  chicks  until  the  sprina  is  far  advanced.  Ck>nse- 
quently  we  should  select  for  our  breeding  stock  in  the  first  place 
hens  that  have  moulted  early  and  become  fully  feathered  by  the 
1st  of  December  at  latest ;  in  the  second  place  we  should  select 
puUeta  (and  they  will  in  most  cases  make  up  a  great  majority  of 
the  flock)  that  were  hatched  from  the  miadle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June.  They  will  commence  laying  from  tiie  Ist  of 
Norembex  to  Ohristmas,  and  become  broody  during  the  latter 


half  ot  winter.  Earlier  pnlleto  will  be  earlier,  want  to  set  in 
the  fall,  and  very  probably  moult  about  Ohristmas.  thus  becom- 
ing  useless  as  early  breeders.  Later  pulleta  will  not  become 
sufficiently  matured  to  lay  until  spring.  There  is  always  a 
strong  temptation  to  sell  off  all  the  early  pullets,  since  they  are 
worth  so  much  more  in  the  msrketa  than  the  late  ones ;  hence  a 
lot  of  pulleta  of  the  right  age  can  seldom  be  bought  in  the  fall. 
To  obtain  such  we  must  be^  in  the  spring  to  rear  them,  or  buy 
them  when  half-grown  during  the  summer.  We  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  cocks  lose  their  vigour  while  moulting.  They 
usually  motdt  late,  hence  they  will  not  recover  their  vigour  till 
late  in  the  season ;  and  if  we  depend  upon  them,  a  large  part  of 
the  winter-laid  eggs  will  be  unfertile.  Our  choice  then  must  be 
cockerels,  and  they  should  have  been  hatched  in  March  or  April, 
so  that  they  may  attain  full  size  and  become  matured  when 
winter  arrives. 

Oau  of  EooB.~The  sooner  they  are  gathered  after  the  hens 
leave  the  nest  the  bettor.  Half  an  hour  of  exposure  when  the 
day  is  cold  and  the  wind  high  will  destroy  thefar  vitality.  They 
should  be  kept  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  go  below 
6(y*Fahr.,  nor  above  80^;  or  better  still,  where  it  vanes  only 
between  W  and  70^.  Avoid  keenbig  them  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  cold  draughto  of  air.  u  they  are  to  be  kept  more  than 
a  week  before  sitting  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous  at 
any  season  to  wrap  them  in  paper  and  place  them  small  end 
down.  The  paper  preventa  evaporation  of  their  moisture,  thus 
preserving  them  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of  fresh-lsid  eggs. 

SiTTiNO  Tin  HxNB.— A  hen  will  keep  her  eggs  warm  through 
ordinary  winter  weather  if  her  nest  is  well  protected  from  the 
wind  and  the  bottom  of  it  be  packed  solid  with  fine  sawdust  (or 
any  material  that  will  not  conduct  heat),  and  lined  with  fine  soft 
hay,  well  packed  and  bedded  down.  A  moderately  freezing 
temperature  does  not  abstract  heat  very  fast  if  the  surrounding 
air  can  be  kept  at  rest ;  but  we  seldom  get  three  weeks  in  the 
winter  or  in  March  without  a  night  or  two  when  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  to  the  zero  neighbourhood,  or  without  a  sharp 
north-wester  or  a  chilly  penetrating  north-easter,  and  these 
are  the  times  when  the  embryo  chicks  are  destroyed ;  hence  our 
hopes  of  success  must  rest  in  providing  a  situation  for  the  sitting 
hens  where  we  can  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  from  which  cold  winds  are 
entirely  exolnded.  An  ordinary  cellar  would  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions, but  the  hens  are  quite  likely  to  become  unhealthy  on 
account  of  dampness  and  want  of  pure  air  and  sunlight.  The 
one  thing  to  be  acne  is  to  build  a  house  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Select  a  situation  where  there  is  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
south,  dig  2  feet  deep,  and  oonstruct  a  wall  on  all  sides  but  the 
south ;  remove  the  earth  from  the  south  side  if  the  slope  is  not 
sufficient  to  leave  it  clear  down  to  level  of  floor;  4  feet  will  le 
high  enough  for  the  poste  of  the  building  that  stand  in  the  wall, 
and  6  feet  for  those  on  the  south  side.  The  room  should  be 
plastered,  and  low  windows  reaching  to  within  a  foot  from  the 
floor  should  occupy  the  whole  south  side  except  the  doorway. 
Around  the  base  of  this  room  the  nesto  should  be  ranged;  the 
floor  of  the  room  will  serve  for  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  for  the 
back.  Set  up  the  cross  partitions,  and  nail  the  top  to  them ;  a 
strip  5  inches  wide  nailed  to  the  partitions  in  front  and  close  to 
the  floor  will  hold  them  in  place  and  make  the  front  of  the  nest. 
A  door  of  narrow  slate  or  wire  netting  should  close  the  space 
above  this  strip,  and  be  hinged  at  the  top.  For  large  and  heavy 
hens  the  nest  should  not  be  less  than  20  inches  sauare ;  if  fhey 
are  smaller  the  hen  in  turning  around  is  cramped  for  room,  and 
in  consequence  is  more  liable  to  break  her  eggs.  The  packing  of 
the  nest  should  come  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  5-inch 
strip,  so  that  the  hen  upon  entering  will  not  be  compelled  to 
step  down  in  getting  on  the  eggs.  The  nest  should  be  packed 
flat  in  the  centre,  and  rise  only  when  it  approaches  the  circum- 
ference to  keep  the  eggs  from  spreading  too  far.  If  it  is  concave 
throughout  the  eggs  press  against  one  another,  and  the  hen  has 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  hooking  them  over  with  her  bill ;  she 
wm  probably  leave  those  in  the  centre  undisturbed,  and  besides 
^e  will  often  puU  one  or  more  on  top  of  the  rest,  when  some 
will  almost  surely  get  broken.  When  a  hen  becomes  broody 
remove  her  to  one  of  these  nesto;  she  should,  however,  be 
allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  on  the  nest  in  which  she 
has  been  laying,  for  hens  sometimes  act  whimsicaL  The  re- 
moval should  be  made  just  before  night.  Put  a  hot  brick  in  the 
nest  half  an  hour  before,  and  with  it  several  china  eggs ;  then, 
when  the  hen  takes  the  place  of  the  brick,  she  wUl  find  the  nest 
and  ens  warm,  which  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  her  to 
make  herself  at  home  in  her  new  quarters.  Olose  her  in 
immediately,  and  leave  her  till  the  second  morning  to  become 
wonted  to  her  new  nest.  On  the  second  morning  after  her  removal 
take  her  off  the  nest  and  give  her  the  freedom  of  the  apartment 
with  com  and  clean  water.    She  will  probably  go  on  the  nest 


sue  laus  to  return  to  ner  nest  sue  muBt  oe  oauguf  »au  rouiauou, 
if  she  is  then  disposed  to  remain  there  give  her  her  sitting  of 
With  a  little  watohing  she  will  make  a  good  hen;  but 
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t  April  «i 


Bhonld  she  prove  veettess  md  difoontentod  difohurge  her  at 
onoe.  The  nest  ihonld  he  kept  oloied  tkt  all  times,  ezoept  when 
the  hens  are  off  for  refreihmeDt  and  exeroise,  for  whioh  once 
a-day  ought  to  snffioe.  This  method  of  Bitting  hens  admits  of 
keeping  saoh  hens  only  as  are  quiet  in  dlepoeition  and  gentle 
enonsh  to  not  object  very  senooBly  to  beiog  handled  when 
hroooy.  Brahmae  and  Ooohini  posaesB  these  qaaliflcations  in  a 
high  degree.  Whea  the  apartment  beoomes  well  tenanted  the 
constant  presence  of  the  keeper  will  be  needed  for  an  hoar  or 
two  every  morning  to  let  the  hens  off  the  nest  and  make  sore 
that  they  get  back  again  all  right.  When  a  sitting  hen  that  has 
been  removed  from  the  ncBt  in  whioh  she  laid  is  given  her 
liberty  she  wUl  almost  snrely  return  to  that  nest,  and  in  thiB 
instinct  of  the  hen  lies  the  chief  diffloulty  in  the  wav  of  hatch- 
ing-out  chickens  in  large  numbers.  These  hens  will  enter  the 
wrong  nest ;  two  of  them  will  get  on  one  nest  and  leave  another 
bare,  fights  will  be  of  frequent  ooourrence,  and  a  sitting  hen  is 
(in  Hibernian  parlance)  a  ''  wicked  "  fighter;  the  result  will  be 
a  number  of  broken  eggs.  When  eggs  get  broken  in  the  nest 
the  remaining  ones  should  be  wsBhed  dean  in  lukewarm  water, 
sinoe  the  substance  of  the  broken  eggs  becoming  pasted  over  the 
shells  renders  them  impervious  to  the  change  of  air  neoevsary 
for  the  embryos.  When  the  atmosphere  is  very  din^  the  moisture 
evaporates  through  the  shell,  and  the  e^gs  should  be  moistened 
if  it  occurs  during  the  latter  half  of  their  period  of  incubation. 
This  is  easily  done  by  dipping  the  hand  in  lukewarm  water  and 
pushing  it  under  the  hen,  repeating  three  or  four  times.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  sat  on  one  week  they  should  be  examined, 
and  the  unfertile  ones  removed  and  fed  to  newly-hatched  chicks. 
Bggs  with  clear  white  shells  are  transparent  enough  to  be  tested 
when  Bat  on  four  days,  or  even  three;  but  the  dark-coloured 
eggs  of  the  Asiatics  are  so  opaque  that  the  fertile  ones  cannot 
certainly  be  distinguished  in  less  than  a  week.  An  instrument 
for  testing  eggs  is  readily  made  by  rolling  up  a  thick  sheet  of 
paper  or  several  sheets  laid  together,  making  a  tube  10  or 
12  inches  long  and  1^  inch  in  diameter.  To  test  the  eggs  plaoe 
the  eye  at  one  end  of  this  tube  and  the  egg  at  the  other,  direct- 
ing the  sight  toward  a  window  or  open  door.  If  the  egg  is 
fertile  the  observer  will  see  a  dark  spot  the  Bize  of  a  pea,  with 
red  strings  resembling  magnified  spider's  legs  ramifying  there- 
from. Oftentimes  when  the  shellB  are  thick  and  comparatively 
opaque  these  will  not  be  seen.  In  that  case  observe  the  air 
chamber  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg.  If  it  is  hurge  and  its 
borders  are  well  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of 
the  effg  is  of  a  homoganeously  reddish  hue,  the  egg  is  fertUe. 
Provided  several  hens  are  set  simultaneously  after  rejecting  the 
unfertile  eggs,  the  sitting  of  one  hen  may  be  distributed  among 
the  others,  and  she  nuy  be  provided  with  a  fresh  sitting.  Some 
of  the  chicks  are  oftentimes  slow  in  getting  out  of  the  shells, 
and  the  hens  become  hungry  and  restless  and  move  about  on  the 
nest,  frequently  mashing  a  chick  or  two,  or  breaking  the  shells 
in  upon  those  that  have  not  yet  hatohed.  These  losses  may 
usually  be  prevented  by  taking  the  hen  off  the  nest,  and  wiw 
her  a  handful  of  the  young  cmoks,  and  giving  her  fopd  and  a 
chance  to  stretch  and  take  a  little  exercise.  Thereafter  she  will 
return  to  the  nest,  call  the  ohicks  under  her,  and  Bit  contentedly 
another  day.  A  dusting  place  should  be  provided  for  the  hens 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  the  use  of  this  when  a  sprinklins 
of  wood-ashes  or  sulphur  is  added  to  it  and  also  to  the  nests  wiU 
keep  the  hens  free  from  vermin.  A  great  benefit  wiU  be  derived 
therefrom  in  the  quiet  and  contented  deportment  of  the  hens 
upon  the  eggs,  as  well  as  in  their  health  and  that  of  the  young 
ohicks.  A  stove  will  be  required  to  complete  the  furniture  <« 
this  apartment  When  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  to  the 
freezmg  point,  keep  fire  enough  to  maintain  a  temnerature  of 
about  WFahr.  ^ 

Gabb  of  Ohioks.— An  apartment  similar  to  the  one  already 
described  will  be  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young 
ohicks ;  for  if  they  are  kept  in  the  same  apartment  with  the 
sitting  hens,  the  latter  become  uneasy,  and  make  efforts  to 
obtain  possession  of  other  hens'  chicks.  Ooops  that  can  be 
readily  carried  in  and  out  of  this  apartment  should  be  used. 
They  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  have  floors  so  that  the 
hen  and  ohicks  can  be  transported  in  them.  On  all  fine  days^ 
in  f aot,  on  all— except  they  are  very  cold  or  stormy,  the  coops 
should  stand  outside,  in  a  situation  where  the  chicks  can  bask 
in  the  sun  without  feeling  too  much  wind.  H  the  coops  are 
well  sheltered,  and  are  covered  at  night,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  put  them  inside  at  all  during  moderate  weather.  But 
dunng  storms  and  very  cold  weather  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  they  be  taken  inside;  a  fire  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
air  and  keep  the  apartment  dry  will  be  found  wonderfully  oon- 
duoive  to  their  health.  And  besides,  a  greater  amount  of  fresh 
•ir  can  be  given  them  in  consequence,  which  they  very  much 
need  when  they  are  compelled  to  remain  long  in  their  apart- 
ment At  about  six  weeks  of  age  the  ohicks  are  suffloiently 
feathered  to  do  without  all  this  care.  In  the  matter  of  feed, 
a  few  meals  of  boiled  eggs  to  begin  with  will  give  them  a  good 
start.  Warm  feed  and  drink  are  better  for  them  than  cold  at 
this  season;  aid  both  should  be  given  often— not  less  than  eight 


times  a-day,  beginning  as  early  in  the  morning  as  they  cast  sae 
to  eat,  and  endmg  at  nifht  under  the  same  conditions.  Whalr- 
ever  variety  of  ground  feed  is  given  it  should  be  fresh  ground 
and  from  sound  grain.  That  there  is  a  great  amount  of  lahour 
and  expense  attached  to  all  this  I  am  well  aware ;  but  the  oost 
of  fuel  during  a  few  cold  spells,  roughly  Ihushing  the  iateraor 
of  the  rooms  required,  and  the  extra  amount  of  care  demapctad 
by  the  chickB,  all  of  which  constitnte  the  diffSrence  in  oost  be- 
tween early  and  late  chicks— the  care  of  the  sitting  hens*  when 
many  chicks  are  reared,  being  just  as  neoessary  late  in  the  season 
—will  be  counterbalanced  many  times  over  in  the  diffexeaee  o< 
prices  for  which  they  oan  be  sold.— (If su^  York  Tribune,) 


BITTIKa   HENS. 

EvsBYONE  who  has  kept  the  Asiatios  has  been  troubled,  no 
doubt,  by  their  Bitting  propensiticB.  Usually  there  is  no  con- 
venient coop  to  confine  them  in,  and  after  they  have  been  on  the 
nest  a  day  or  two  their  owner,  in  sheer  desperation,  shuts  them 
in  the  first  barrel  or  box  he  comes  across.  The  hen  generally 
manages  to  get  out  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  consequence  is 
she  is  strengthened  in  her  Btubbom  desire  to  sit.  If  her  owner 
succeeds  in  breaking  her  up  in  two  weeks  he  congratulates  him- 
self upon  his  good  luck.  If  the  hen  is  taken  off  the  nest  im- 
mediately when  she  first  commences  to  sit  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  breaking  her  up.  Very  soon  we  will  begin  to  be 
troubled  with  sitting  hens  a^ain,  and  the  winter  is  the  best 
time  to  fix  a  coop  to  shut  the  sitters  in. 

I  have  had  in  use  for  two  years  a  coop  for  breaking-up  sitters, 
and  I  can  consistently  say  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  coop  is  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide ;  height 
2  feet.  The  floor  is  made  of  inch  square  pieces  placed  1  and 
1}  inch  apart.  The  front  part  of  tiie  eoop  is  of  lath.  The  hen 
cannot  very  well  sit  on  the  slatted  floor^  and  she  will  generally 
give  up  in  disgust,  and  in  a  dav  or  two  will  be  willing  to  go  back 
to  her  old  quarters  and  do  her  duty.  They  do  not  Uke  the 
slatted  floor— it  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  herein  lies  its 
eflloiency. — D.— (American  Fanciers*  Journal,) 

ZEBBA  FINCHES. 

I  siLVB  at  present  a  pair  of  these  Finches  with  a  nestf  nl  of 
young  birds.  This  is  tne  second  nest  they  have  had  this  year, 
the  nrat  set  of  eggs,  ten  in  number,  being  all  unfertile ;  but 
these  nestlings  all  seem  to  be  going  on  welL 

I  provided  the  old  birds  with  pampas  graas  to  make  their  nest 
with,  of  which  they  used  a  large  quantity.  The  inside  of  the 
cage  is  lined  with  virgin  cork  fitted-up  in  a  rustio  fashion.  I 
feed  them  entirely  on  millet  seed  and  hard-boiled  egg.  They 
are  a  meet  interesting  and  affectionate  little  couple,  taking  it  1^ 
turns  to  sit— B.  I>BUMiffoin>,  Bath  Nursery, 


THE  WONDEBS  OF  A  BEE  HIVE.— No.  7. 

The  courage  of  bees,  and  their  consoiousnesB  or  knowMoe  of 
possessing  destructive  powers,  are  both  alike  wonderful.  I  have 
often  admired  the  instinctive  craft  and  cunning  of  wild  ducks 
when  they  are  disturbed  in  their  nests.  On  bucE  occasions  they 
noiselessly  roll  themselves  off  their  eggs,  and  appear  as  ii  they 
are  wounded  and  quite  unable  to  fly.  On  being  pursued  they 
flutter  and  roll  over  and  over  again  till  they  succeed  in  temptii^ 
their  pursuers  or  disturbers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
nests,  and  then  take  wing  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  run 
to  catch  them.  Bees  in  defending  their  hives  courageously  face 
every  danger  and  every  foe ;  they  wUl  attack  a  Hon  as  readily 
as  a  fly.  in  defence  they  are  dauntless,  and  never  seek  the 
protection  of  barricades  of  any  kind.  In  this  work  they  appear 
to  despise  craft  and  stratagem.  They  neither  quake  nor  quail 
before  man  or  beast.  No  amount  of  pain  or  suffering  will  cause 
them  to  flinch.  Many  times  have  I  seen  bees  rise  to  attack  me 
after  having  received  several  knock-down  blows  from  my  open 
hand.  Bees  may  be  killed  or  disabled  and  thus  conquered,  not 
otherwise. 

They  are  furnished  with  wonderful  weapons  of  defence,  l^ey 
have  spears  of  the  finest  polish  and  sharpest  points  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  Their  spears  are  connected  with  bags  of  venom, 
and  apparatuses  which  act  and  move  after  being  separated  from 
the  bodies  of  bees.  Some  six  and  thirty  years  ago  I  went  one 
evening  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in  London,  wheie  there 
was  amongst  other  things  a  aoiorosoopic  exhibition.  A  bee% 
sting  and  a  No.  6  needle  used  by  ladies  in  sewing  were  magnified 
together  by  way  of  contrast  The  needle  appeared  Uke  a  gtm^ 
blunt,  rough  bar  of  iron  fieeh  from  the  Macksmith's  fone  and 
hammer ;  and  the  sting  appeared  to  be  (though  magnifleatfairty 
thousand  times)  without  flaw  or  indentation,  and  possessiBg  a 
polish  and  point  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fineness. 

The  stings  and  venom-bags  of  bees  are  of  course  oonneetsd; 
end  it  has  often  been  said,  and  believed,  that  the  heels  or  bases 
of  the  stings  rest  on  the  biBgB,  and  that  when  the  points  of  the 
I  stings  are  being  inserted  the  pressure  causes  the  venom  to  flow 
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fdoiiff  groorvM  of  the  BtingB  into  Ihe  flesh  or  p$x%  0timg.  This 
xnsy  DO  ooxxeot,  bat  we  Imow  that  bees  can  poison  their  nrows 
near  their  points  before  thev  oome  in  oontaot  with  anything. 
Let  uiybody  oatoh  a  bee  by  both  wings  and  caose  it  to  proieot 
its  sting,  and  he  will  or  mav  see  a  drop  of  Tsnom  atteohea  to 
the  Bting  near  its  point,  and  this  he  may  wipe  oS  with  one  of 
his  finger  nails  and  taste :  we  have  frequently  done  it.  The 
eweels  of  a  storehouse  of  bees  are  tempting  alike  to  men,  beasts, 
voA  creeping  things,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Greater  in  famish- 
ing them  with  saoh  weapons  of  defence  is  manifest.  Bat  for 
this  proYision  bees  woald  have  been  destroyed  by  pillage  and 
plnnoer  centaries  ago. 

A  domesticated  monkey  foond  himself  perched  one  dav  on  the 
top  of  a  hive  of  bees^  and  there  heard  a  bozzing  soand  heneath 
him.  He  gave  the  hive  a  shake,  which  made  the  bees  make  a 
greater  bnzz  and  oome  to  the  door  of  the  hive  in  great  nambers. 
Another  shake  from  ttie  monkey  oaosed  them  to  rise  to  defend 
their  eitadeL  They  had  their  revenge,  and  stifled  the  monkey's 
ooriosity  bv  stinsing  him  to  death. 

In  defending  their  homes  and  possessions,  bees,  I  have  said, 
resovt  to  no  kind  of  shift  or  shaffling,  bat  fairly  meet  eveiy 
foeman  in  open  field— in  one  word,  they  are  inaraflclally  coa- 
rageoas ;  bat  when  they  become  aggressive  and  encroach  on  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  others  tney  are  cowardly  and  con- 
ning, resorting  to  all  the  shifts  of  stratagem.  In  witnessing  the 
stealthy  condaot  of  robbers  I  have  been  provoked  to  knock  them 
down  many  a  time.  The  great  characteristic  of  Ligorian  bees  is 
tiieir  robbing  propensity.  By  aniversal  acknowledgment  they 
are  "ItaUan  brigands." 

Bees  in  stinfi;ing  animals  of  all  kinds  lose  their  stings  and 
destroy  themselves.  Bat  in  asing  them  in  fightinff  other  bees 
they  hozt  and  kill  withoat  injary  to  themselves.  A  large  swarm 
may  be  wholly  destroyed  by  the  stings  of  a  smaller  swarm  if  it 
be  damsily  and  onwisely  cast  into  the  hive  containing  the 
amallsr  number.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  happens  that  bees 
kUl  one  another  withoat  horting  themselves.  The  barbs  on  the 
point  of  tlie  sting  of  a  bee  are  a  wonderfcd  provision,  thoagh 
they  do  not  appear  to  act  in  the  body  of  another  bee. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago  I  made  some  remarks  in 
this  Joaxnal  on  the  five  senses  of  bees— viz.,  smelling,  toaching, 
tasiing,  hearing,  and  seeing— all  of  which  are  perfect  and  acate. 
No  intelligent,  open-eyed  man  can  be  long  amongst  bees  with- 
oat getting  abandant  and  striking  evidences  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  all  these  senses.  How  keen  their  sense  of  smelling 
most  be  in  finding  a  small  honey-flower  in  the  centre  of  a  forest 
or  field  1  How  soon  bees  are  distarbed  and  discomposed  by  tihe 
presence  of  a  strange  bee  in  their  hive  I  How  readily  they  smell 
Aoaey  in  hoosea,  uid  often  tiv  to  reach  it  by  going  down  the 
ohimney  or  throngh  the  keyhole  of  the  door !  We  mention  the 
senses  of  bees  here,  not  with  a  view  to  dwell  on  or  exhibit  their 
powers,  bat  simply  to  let  the  reader  know  that  bees  possess  all 
the  five  senses,  that  they  are  all  necessary  in  the  economy  of 
bees,  and  their  powers  are  often  manifested  in  a  marvedJons 
ttanaer. 

The  manofactaie  of  the  material  of  combs  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  a  bee  hive.  Bees  do  not  gather  it,  bat  in  a  sense 
create  it.  Wax  is  both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion  of  bees.  It 
is  manafactored  from  honey,  sogar,  or  treacle  in  their  bodies. 


.and  is  excreted  on  their  abdomens.    The  wax  first  appears  in 
lamina  or  flakes  on  the  belly  (in  one  of  the  rings)  of  a  bee, 
flake  on  either  side.    How  thesa  flakes  are  detaohed  and  sfter- 


wards  manipnlated  cannot  be  well  explained.  Bat  the  wonder 
is  that  bees  have  the  power  to  secrete  wax  when  they  like.  It 
Is  really  a  creation  of  their  own  will.  Where  in  the  animal 
world  can  we  find  a  power  or  manifestation  of  volantsrv  secre- 
tion ?  The  secreting  of  wax  is  a  voluntary  aotion  on  the  part 
of  bees.  They  make  wax  when  they  like,  and  idien  they  do  not 
vant  it  they  do  not  make  it.  If  the  bees  of  a  fall  hive  in  which 
no  combs  are  in  ooorse  of  erection,  and  no  wax  prodaced,  be 
driven  into  an  empty  hive,  they  commence  at  once  to  secrete 
wax  and  build  comos.  The  closer  and  longer  we  observe  bees 
at  work,  and  the  more  we  study  this  power  of  voluntary  secre- 
tion, the  more  wonderiul  it  appears. 

Honey  as  a  secretion  of  plants  in  a  crude  state  is  gathered 
by  bees  and  carried  to  their  homes,  and  is  there  sweetened, 
thickened,  and  greatly  improved.  It  is  there  made  into  honey 
proper.  No  one  can  approach  the  subject  of  swarming  without 
finding  both  a  first  and  a  second  swarm  of  wonden,  all  of  which 
baffle  and  beggar  description.  Whenever  we  attempt  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  swarming  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entangie- 
ment  of  fancies,  and  cannot  advance  very  far.  Swarming  is  an 
instinot  or  law  of  the  honey  bee.  It  is  as  natural  for  bees  to 
swarm  as  it  is  for  a  flake  of  snow  to  dance  and  dandle  in  falling, 
or  as  water  to  mingle  with  water.  But  what  thoughtful  pre- 
paratton  is  neoessary  before  swarming  takes  place  I  Boyal  cells 
must  be  built,  and  royal  infants  cradled  in  them.  Drones,  too, 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  some  must  be  provided.  If  there  be  no 
drone  cells  in  the  hive  a  few  drone  eggs  are  set  in  worker  oells. 
Nothing  is  forgotten  in  preparing  for  the  advent  of  swarming. 
The  oombs  of  the  hive  are  filled  with  brood,  and  the  hiva  itseu 


is  crowded  with  bees.  Now,  whieh  bees  will  emigrate,  and  which 
remain  at  home  ?  Those  that  go  must  take  three  days'  rations 
with  them.  How  busv  the  soouts  are  in  looking  for  a  place  to 
go  to!  A  place  has  been  chosen,  and  the  whole  community 
know.  "  If  it  rain  or  be  cloudy  or  cold  we  sha'n't  go ; "  but  the 
sun  shines,  and  the  signal  is  given  inside  the  hive  to  depart. 
What  a  rush,  and  gush,  and  stampede !  Thirtv  thousand  hees 
bidding  farewell  to  their  oompanions,  and  leaving  the  comforts 
of  their  home  never  to  return,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  making 
the  air  ring  again  with  their  joyful  shouts !  Brave  and  wonder- 
ful bees,  we  wish  you  prosperi^  wherever  you  may  find  a  home. 
But  why  settle  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  ?  They  cannot  abide  there. 
Have  they  ulterior  intentions,  and  merely  congregate  and  rest 
there  for  a  short  time  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  settling  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  they  have  no  ulterior  intention  of  departing 
to  a  place  of  protection  and  convenience.  It  is  natural  for 
swarms  to  alight  near  home  on  trees,  bushes,  hedges,  or  promi- 
nent objects.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they 
alight  on  one  or  other  of  these.  If  the  scouts  sent  out  before 
swarming  find  a  suitable  hole  and  cavity  in  a  tree  or  wall,  or 
roof  of  a  house,  the  swarm  goes  direct  to  it  without  halt  or 
hesitation;  and  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  getting  swarms  cheaplv  to 
expose  hives  fillM  with  empty  combs  in  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bee-keepers.  The  people  who  wilfully  do  this  are 
dishonest  to  the  backbone,  coveting  and  stealing  and  retaining 
that  which  belong  to  their  neighbours. 

If  swarms  are  not  hived  from  the  branches  on  which  they 
alight,  soouts  are  again  sent  off  to  find  more  comfortable  and 
convenient  homes.  If  they  succeed  the  swarms  will  so  to  them 
before  sunset.  The  scouts  sometimes  do  not  succeed  for  days, 
though  they  go  far  and  near.  Sometimes  no  cavity  in  tree,  or 
wall,  or  roof  can  be  found,  and  swarms  have  been  known  to 
seek  lodgings  in  a  sitting-room  of  a  house,  and  enter  by  an  open 
window.  Some  of  the  American  writers  on  bees  are  foolishly 
extravagant  and  fandful.  The  Bev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  says, 
"  I  find  a  swarm  can  be  determined  to  some  selected  spot  by  an 
old  blaok  hat,  or  even  a  mullein  stalk,  which  when  coloured 
black  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  a  clustering 
swarm.  A  black  woollen  stocking  or  piece  of  cloth  fastened  to  a 
shady  limb,  in  plain  sight  of  the  hives,  would  probably  answer 
as  good  a  purpose  before  first  swarms  issue.  The  bee-keeper 
may  educate  his  favourites  so  that  they  will  alight  where  he 
likes."  This  is  periect  nonsense,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  very 
fanciful  gentieman.  Bees  are  not  such  blind  simpletons  as  to 
be  attracted  by  a  black  hat,  or  stocking,  or  mullein  stack.  In 
most  cases  swarming  bees  never  saw  a  clustering  swarm  since 
they  were  bom,  and  nothing  like  it  can  ht^e  the  slightest  in- 
fluence on  them.  Another  American  clergyman  gathers  dead 
bees  and  strings  them  like  beads,  then  roUis  them  into  a  ba^ 
as  large  as  an  egg,  which  he  hangs  on  the  end  of  a  stick  Uke  a 
whip-handle,  and  calls  this  ball  of  dead  bees  "  a  bee-bob,'^  dand- 
ling it  amongst  his  bees  when  swarming  to  make  them  settle  on 
it.  Poor  fellow  I  his  bees  select  the  plaoe  they  go  to,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  bee-bob  can  divert  them  trom  it.— A.  Pettiobew. 


ITALIAN  y.  ENGLISH  BESS. 

The  questioh  keeps  cropping  up  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
and  elsewhere  relative  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  Italian  or 
English  bee.  That  they  are  both  good  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  which  is  the  best?  or  is  one  so  superior  to  the 
other  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
getting  rid  of  the  one  and  subatituting  the  other  ?  These  are 
oonstantiy  being  asked,  and  we  have  answers  varving  and  con- 
flicting. Mr.  Pettigrew  has  more  than  onee,  and  again  quite 
rsoentiy,  ohallenged  a  trial  or  compaiison  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  garden  and  under  like  drcomstanees  of  management, 
for  he  is  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  dear  old  ugly  English 
bee,  whose  utility  has  been  so  abundantty  tested  and  proved 
by  himself  beyond  question.  If  we  could  have  before  us  a 
balance-sheet  of  his  apiarian  venture  during  the  last  half 
century,  I  think  we  should  all  of  us  be  reconverted  to  our  old 
fKlm<w^Mmi  of  the  bee  of  whom  all  our  English  poets  have  sung 
from  time  immemorial,  and  yet  it  is  in  comparison  an  ugly  bee. 
So  sang  Virgil  eighteen  hundred  yesrs  ago.  He  describes  it  m 
** deierior  VMU  "--4,6.9  "more  ugly  to  behold"  than  the  hand- 
some native  of  the  Italian  Alps  which  had  won  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua:  and  the  appearanoe  of  the  bees 
generally  he  speaks  of  as  follows :— '*  AUa  twrpea  horrent ;  em 
pulvere  db  alto  quwn  venit,  et  aieeo  terram  spuU  ore  inator 
aridue:*  Yery  uncomplimentary  language  thia,  wiiioh  dseoribes 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  favourites  as  "  vilelyrough  to  look  st,"  and  •* re- 
sembling the  saliva  which  the  dry  and  dusty  traveller  spits  out 
of  his  month."  Whereas  his  favourites,  '*  Elucent  alitB  et  fulgore 
oorusoant  ardentea  awrot  et  paribtu  Uta  corpora  guitia  ^'— they 
"  shine  forth  conspiooous,  and  flash  in  the  sunlight,  bumishea 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  spangles  in  regolar  order."  Nor 
does  Virgil  merely  describe  the  beauty  of  this  bee— in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms  it  must  be  admitted;  he  speaks  of  its 
saperior  vigour:— "Htfcpo^rsw&o^M;"  and pbOnly indioates 
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his  belief  in  ite  hyper-exoellenee  tm  *  honey-prodoeer  '.-—Vide- 
Uoet,  **hinoe<BU  tempore  certo  duldamellapremee;"  "henoe 
yoa  will  obtdn  in  good  leMons  delicious  honey  "  from  those  u 
xrom  no  other  bees. 

Now,  Virgil  writes  about  bees  as  %  man  who  thoronghly  knew 
his  Bubject,  m  far  as  any  man  knew  about  bees  in  his  day.  He 
kept  them  as  a  bee-master.  He  knew  "  what  was  what;"  and 
therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  plains  around  Mantua, 
and  far  beyond,  the  Itelian  bee  was  the  acknowledged  breed 
of  superior  ezoeUenoe  for  appearance,  for  breeding  power,  for 
honey. 

Turn  we  to  modem  times.  As  for  Ifcaly,  although  they  have 
apioultural  societies  there,  we  are  not  so  well  able  to  say  what 
the  folks  about  Mantua  think  about  Virgil  and  his  experience, 
or  what  their  own  experience  is.  In  Gtormany  we  haye  had  the 
testimony  of  all  the  greater  bee-masters,  as  Von  Berlepsoh, 
Dzierzon,  &o.,  in  favour  of  this  bee.  They  tell  us  the  same  tale 
—all  approve  of  it,  all  give  it  the  palm  of  superiority.  If  any 
change  of  opinion  has  come  over  them  we  have  vet  to  hear  of  it. 
Of  French  bee-keepers  I  know  nothing,  nor  of  those  in  Switzer- 
land, although  the  latter  are  certaimy  great  bee-keepers  in  a 
primitive  way.  Perhaps  some  ofyour  travelled  readers  can 
give  us  some  information  here.  We  shall  be  very  thankful  to 
wem  for  it. 

I  now  turn  to  America.  I  have  before  me  the  twenty-second 
edition  of  King's  *<  Bee-keepers'  Text  Book,"  which,  as  I  learn 
from  the  title  pa^,  has  "run  through  eight  editions  of  nineteen 
thousand  copies  m  less  than  three  years."  If  multiplied  editions 
of  a  book  and  an  enormous  sale  are  to  be  taken  as  any  test  of 
its  value  this  book  must  be  an  authority;  and  it  must  tell  the 
truth,  or  it  would  not  flourish,  least  of  all  in  such  a  country  as 
America.  Moreover,  it  gives  its  authorities  by  name,  and  these 
authorities  are  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  bee-keepers  and 
highly  respectable  persons,  who  cannot  be  credited  with  having 
fabricated  wilfal  untruths.  They  all  speak  in  favour  of  the 
Italian  bee ;  it  is  a  chorus  of  approbation  from  all  parts  of  the 
UniofL  that  reaches  our  ears.  But  more  of  this  in  another  paper. 
— B.  &  W.  

TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1874,  I  put  two  swarms  from  different 
places  into  the  same  hive.  The  next  morning  I  observed  that 
one-half  of  the  united  family  were  hybrid  Liffurians,  with  the 
yellow  band  as  clearly  marked  as  possible.  It  Is  now  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  since  the  two  swarms  were  united ;  buj  there 
are  still  the  two  sorts  of  bees  in  the  hive,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  the  numbers  are  in  very  much  the  same  proportion  as  at 
first.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  I  can  arrive  is,  that  during 
the  whole  time  the  two  queens  have  lived  peacefully  together  in 
the  same  home.— H.;  Tutibridge  Wells, 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Haicbubohs  TBBiPASsziia  {W.  IT.).— Hardly  inj  fenoe  vUl  eanflne  Hsm- 
bmnghfl.  They  fly  like  PhttMuiti,  and  daUght  In  the  exerdBe.  Noamoantof 
food  will  keep  them  at  home,  and  there  is  in.eon8eqaenoe  a  eonddaraUe  loas 
of  eggs  that  are  laid  oat  of  bounds.  The  oatting  of  one  wing  will  be  foond 
efFeolaal  in  keeping  them  at  home,  and  as  it  is  oiUy  neaassaiy  to  eat  the  nine 
kmgeet  feathers  of  the  wing  the  bird  is  bat  Uttlo  diaflgorad.  These  need 
only  be  ent  to  within  half  an  ineh  of  the  beginning  of  the  qoill,  and  the  open- 
tlon  entails  no  more  soffertng  on  the  bird  than  we  in  oar  in  oatting  oar  own 


i  the  former 


FATTBmxa  Qvntmk  Fowls  (Ansitfc).— Too  oaa  fatten  them  by  shotting 
them  ap  in  ooops  and  feeding  on  oatmeal  or  barleymaal  mixed  with  milk. 
Thsy  mmy  be  kept  in  good,  ahmoat  fat,  oondition  if  th^  are  fsd  ragolaily  when 
at  Uberty  with  the  same  food. 

Scotch  aaxrs  ob  Dciipns  (OlydMdals).— They  shoold  ha?e  twj  aqoan 
bodies,  unple  tails,  and  single  eombs.    In  peifeot  spedmsns  the  ' 
be  so  short,  and  the  wings  should  be  oained  so  drooping  that 
shoold  not  be  seen. 

YonMO  Piaaoas  Dmro  {S.  K  T.).— We  are  not  sorpiised  at  all  yoor  TMUff 
Pigeons  hatehed  in  IPebroaiy  dying,  and  if  all  haye  died  in  Maroh  we  shoold 
not  either  be  astonished,  saeh  weather  as  we  have  had.  Indeed  no  fancy 
Pigeons  shoold  be  allowed  to  breed  at  all  in  Febraaxy :  they  shoold  either  be 
separated  or  all  nesto  and  pans  removed  from  them.  The  birds,  if  good  faney 
birds,  are  sore  to  die,  and  the  parents  be  weakened.  Haroh  is  qoite  soon 
enongh,  and  the  later  the  better.  Last  year  we  did  not  raise  any  ontU  late 
in  ▲pxil,neither  shaU  we  have  any  this  year,  and  oar  best  birds  were  raised, 
as  almost  always  they  are,  late  in  the  season.  Faooy  Mids  are  delieate:  the 
parents  leave  their  yoong  for  a  short  time  as  is  natoral,  and  oold  seises  them, 
and  they  die  early  or  grsdaally.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  breed 
early;  the  birds  if  they  live  are  coarse,  which  in  most  Taxieties  of  fancy 
Pigeons  is  a  faolt. 

Oahabt  PAHTOia  in>  BasAnmia  with  Diffiocltt  (FVviiiHs).— Kom 
the  description  giTsn  in  yoor  letter  the  Oanary  evident^  is  soffering  from 
asthma.  The  difflcolty  of  binathfng  is  the  caase  of  the  bird  failing  to  sing— 
a  natoral  conseqaenee  not  only  with  birds  bat  with  homan  beings,  who  can- 
not feel  in  tone  when  soffering  from  throat  or  long  diseases.  The  weather 
we  haye  of  late  experlsnoed  may  in  all  probablUty  have  encooraged  or  brooght 
aboot the  bird's iUness.  Toon  is  not  theonly  instance.  Keep  the soffarer 
free  from  draoghty  air,  and  sorer  op  tha  cage  when  the  Urd  roosts.  Scald 
the  nve  seed  before  giylng  it  Some  plain  biscait  soaked  in  sherry  wine,  with 
the  bread-and-milk  £et  occasionally.    A  Uttle  scrued  liqooriee  in  ' 
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withoot  either  opening  the  beak  wide  enoogh  to  hnrt  the  bbd  or  BoUag  the 
feathers  with  the  oil.  The  best  plan  is  to  let  someone  else  open  the  bird's 
beak  with  a  bodkin  or  stocking-needle,  and  then  yoo  wiU  be  able  tha  mora 
effectoally  to  deposit  with  a  qoiU  or  fine  stick  soffleient  oU  on  tha  back  part 
of  the  bird's  tongoe  or  in  the  throat.  Keep  away  sweet  cake  or  sogw,  and  In 
place  of  tha  latter  giye  a  small  piece  of  salt. 

Oahabt  with  ▲  **OouaH  amd  Oboaxiho"  (P.  E,  T.,  Istoa).  —  Traaft 
yoor  Ganary  the  same  as  recommended  above.  Let  the  bird  be  distorbed  as 
little  as  possible,  for  any  eidtement  incrsases  the  difflcolty  of  breathing, 
which  in  many  instanoes  of  asthma  is  most  distressing.  Beeovery  is  alssost 
hopeless  when  birds  are  so  afilicted.  There  is  poor  chance  of  aOanaxy  doin| 
any  good  when  once  attacked.  Oor  most  effectoal  core  is  sharp  and  sore,  ana 
rapladng  with  a  yoong  healthy  bird.  Still  it  may  be  hard  to  part  with  a 
peL  It  is  anything  bat  agreeable  to  witness  the  lingering  tartore  day  after 
day  ox  y     '    "  


r  week  after  weak  of  a  bird  wheexing  and  paxitlng  and  ' 


^ eroaUng"  for 

an'  cndstcnee.  Jost  now  dandelion  may'be  given  wllh  benefldal  eflect  to 
Oanaries  either  aiUng  or  weU,  and  as  soon  in  the  sommer  as  yoo  can  obtafa 
the  spikes  of  ilpe  seed  of  the  plantain  root  give  them  to  yoor  Mid. 

Babbit  Wabbbb  (D,  O.  P,  H.).— Have  the  space  aodoeed,  and  a  bank  of 
sandy  soil  on  two  or  more  of  its  sides,  the  bank  to  be  a  yard  hii^  and  fi  yards 
wlda.  The  open  space  is  better  tozf ed.  The  stock  shoold  be  tha  wwnmon 
grey  variety. 

Apiabixs  (g.  H.).r-We  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any  XngUsh  woifts 
on  bees  which  treat  of  the  straetore  of  apiaries,  except  **  Bevaa,"  whodsvotflS 
a  chapter  to  the  sobjeet,  and  gives  a  frontispiece  view  of  his  own. 
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foontain  will  do  good.    Dazing  the  spring  seascm  aSoinirter  one  or  two  drops 
of  cod-Uvar  oU  twice  a-weak,  bat  let  it  be  dona  tenderly  and  davariy-that  is, 


Datb. 

•- 

Iir  THB  DAT. 

1878. 
March 

i|l^'='^ 

i 

Shade  Temp 
peratnre. 

1 

and 
April. 

ISl^  o.. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

m 

son. 

On 
grass 

We.t9 
Th.  80 
Fri.81 
Sat   1 
Son.  S 
Mo.    8 
To.    4 

».SS1  ,  47.a 
89.868      6U 
».e71      484 
S9.954  '   49.7 
8aS87      41.8 
80.444      61J) 

2a- 

48J 
48.8 
48J 
44.6 
4L4 
48.8 

8. 

8. 

!» 

4M 

48.0 
44.4 

488 
44.6 
48.7 

£5 

658 
68.8 
64.8 
6S.8 
68.4 
66.7 

'^- 

40.6 
48J 

40.1 
87J 
84.8 
860 

100.6 
104.9 

88.6 
10L7 

81  J) 
109.1 

86.6 
88.8 
81.8 
80.4 
87.1 
97.4 

m. 

0.01» 

Means 

S9.880     48.7 

46.4 

48.8  1  69.4 

88.6 

9&8 

8L6 

0.011 

S9th.— Bathsr  doll  morning,  bat  soon  dearad  off;  fine  aflaraoon  and 

evening. 
Both.— Bcaotifol  day  and  night ;  the  son  bright  and  warm. 
81st— Another  bright  spring  dav. 
April  1st— A  fine  morning  and  early  part  of  the  day,  bot  rather  mSsky,  aad 

early  dark  In  the  evening. 
Snd.— A  very  fine  daar  throogboot ;  rather  less  bvight  aboot  4  ».ic 
8rd.— Haxy  attd  darx  (for  the  time  of  year)  between  eight  snd  nina :  bnl 
sxoept  being  slightly  hazy  and  rather  colder  from  the  wind  beug  In 
the  east,  it  was  a  fine  spring  day. 
4fth.— A  most  delightfol  day  and  starUt  night ;  rather  haiy  afksr  10  pjc. 


Temperatora  generally  from  T  to  IQP  above  that  of  the  precedhBg  i 
The  sou  temperatore  at  1  foot,  which  on  the  SSnd  was  86b4°,  rosa  to  M.4P  by 
April  let.— a.  J.  Stmobs. 


OOTBNT  OABDSN  MABKSTw— Ann.  6. 
TBI  last  few  fine  days  have  made  the  market  more  aotiva,  and  goods  hara 
\  freely.    Strawberries  are  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  vfll  be  till 
tar.    Prices  I 


s.d.  s.d. 

_ iBiere  1  OtoB  6 

apricots dosen   0   0  0   0 

Cherries lb.  0  0  0   0 

Oheetants boshellS   0  10   0 

Oorrants 4  sieve  0  0  0   0 

Black do.      0  0  0  0 

Figs dosen   0   0  0  0 

nibarts lb.   0   C  0  9 

Gobs lb.  0   C  0  9 

Oooseberries qoart  0   0  0   0 

Oiapcchothoose....  lb.  10  0  96  0 

Lemons ^100  S  0  11  0 

Melons aaeh  0  0  0  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artishokes doien   i  0to6  0 

Asparagos 9*100   6   0  10   0 

Fi^ch bondle90   0  0   0 

Beans, Kidney....    VIOO   1   8  I  S 

BeetBed dosen   16  8   0 

BroccoU.....'.....  handle   0   9  16 

Brossels  SprooU   |  sierra   1  C  0  0 

Oabbage dosen   10  10 

Oarrote bonch   0  4  0  8 

Oapsicoms 9*100   1   C  10 

Oaoliflower doaen   1  0  i  0 

Oelery handle   1  C  9   0 

Ooleworte..dOB,  bunches   10  4  0 

Cooombers each   9  4  16 

Bndive dosen   10  10 

Fennel bonoh  0  9  0  0 

Oarlic lb.   0   6  0   0 

Herbs bonch   0   9  0   0 

Horseradish bundle   4   0  0  0 

~    tace doicn   0   S  1   0 

French  Cabbage  ••••   ISIS 


9*100 

d( 


Mttlbenle lb. 

Mectarines  ... 

Oranges 

Feachee 

Pears,  kLtchen, 

deseert.....^ 

Pine  Apples  ..J.'JJ....  lb. 

Plnms Islere 

Quinces  bushel 

Baspberries lb. 

Strawbentes os« 

Walnuts.. bushel 

ditto riOO 


Mushrooms.. . 

Mustard  a  Cress   ounnet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  dt 


Peas quart 

Potatoes boshd 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Badishes ..  dox.  bunches 

Bhnbarb bundle 

Salsaly bundle 

Scoraonera bundle 

Seakale basket 

ShalloU lb. 


foinach. 
Tomatoe 


Turnips bunch 

VefatableMaifowB 


s.  d.  s.  <• 

0   OtoO   • 

0    0  0   • 

C    0  U   0 

0  0  0  a 

0  0  0  • 

8    0  II   0 

10  4a 

0  0  0  a 

0    0  0   0 

0   0  0   0 

0  8  16 
4   0  10   0 

1  8  I  • 

s.d.  s.d. 

0   4to0 

10  1 
0   10 

10  8 

0   8  0 

10  4 

0   0  0 

0   0  0 

18  8 

8   0  8 

0   0  1 

10  1 

0   8  1 

0    0  1 

10  0 

18  1 

0   8  8 

4   8  0 

0   0  0 

0    4  0 

0   0  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

Month  WMk. 

AFBIL  18-19,  187& 

ATerage 

Temperatara  near 

loadoa. 

Son 
Blaaa. 

is. 

Moon 
Biaaa. 

Moon 
Beta. 

Moon*a 
Aca. 

Oloek 
l>efore 
Bon. 

Tear. 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

TB 

W 
B 
Bus 

If 

W 

Good  Fbidat. 

EA8TSB  SUHDAT. 

BankHoUdaj. 

C  milt«€«  at  11 A  Ji. 

S3- 

59.0 
698 
59.2 
596 
60.8 

6a8 

T7*- 

86.4 
876 
86.8 
86.1 
86.8 
84^ 

Mean. 
44.6 
47.3 
4a7 
47.7 
47.8 
48.1 
47.6 

h.  m. 

4    69 
4    67 

b.   m. 
6    61 
6    68 
6    65 
6    56 

6  58 

7  0 
7     2 

h.  m. 
morn. 

0  67 

1  49 
fi    27 

2  54 
8  16 
8    80 

h.   m. 

6  85 

7  17 

8  IS 

9  18 

10  82 

11  49 
la    6 

90 
21 

24 
26 

m.    a. 
0    24 
0     9 
after 

0    21 
0    85 

0  49 

1  2 

104 

105 

106 

107    ' 

108 

109    • 

UO 

BMP. 

JOHN  BROWN'S  WINDOW  GABDBN. 

HEBE  is  an  old  saying  that  "  yon  never 
know  what  yon  can  do  till  yon  try:"  and 
as  a  boy  have  I  heard  it  from  my  father's 
lips  so  often  that  at  last  I  took  no  heed  at 
aU,  and  certainly  then  did  not  try  to  prove 
^e  truth  of  it.  Bnt  it  is  to  show  how  at 
last  the  old  words  came  back  to  me  and 
brought  forth  firuit,  or  rather  flowers,  that 
I  now  venture  to  bring  this  short  sketch 
before  you. 

I  am  a  labouring  man,  and  ever  since  I  can  remember 
have  lived  in  the  vQlage  of  Henbury  near  Bristol,  earning 
regular  wages,  and  altogether  leading  a  happy  life ;  my 
wife  always  having  a  clean  house  and  a  oheerral  face  to 
welcome  me  after  work.  Then  came  the  long  evenings 
when  I  could  work  in  the  garden,  with  poor  Mary,  our 
invalid  daughter,  lying  on  her  bed  by  the  window  watch- 
ing and  giving  directions  for  the  dearly-loved  flowers. 
But  **  every  path  hath  its  puddle,"  and  at  last  we  came  to 
it.  My  old  master  died.  Times  were  bad,  I  left  Henbury 
and  came  to  live  in  Bristol  near  the  HotweU  Bead,  having 
procured  work  at  the  Quarries. 

What  a  change  it  was  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country 
to  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  city !  but  being  winter  we 
did  not  seem  to  miss  the  garden  so  much  at  first ;  for 
where  my  wife  is  the  inside  of  the  house  is  sure  to  be 
comfortable.  I  can  say  from  my  heart  tbat  "  a  good  wife 
is  a  blessing."  But  at  last  the  spriug-time  came  with 
all  its  freshness,  even  the  sparrows  seemed  to  get  more 
lively.  Then  a  wistful  look  came  into  Mary's  eyes  which 
I  could  not  mistake.  She  was  thinking  of  the  garden  and 
flowers  at  our  old  home ;  and  though  I  missed  it  much, 
Btill  I  had  the  fresh  air  by  the  river  and  the  Leigh  Woods 
to  look  at  on  my  way  to  and  from  work,  while  Mary 
could  only  lie  on  her  bed  by  the  window  and  watch  what 
was  going  on  in  the  narrow  street  where  we  lived.  During 
one  dinner-hour  at  the  Quarry  I  was  telling  Jim  Smith, 
a  fellow  workman,  about  her,  and  that  Uiere  was  no 
help  for  it.  "  Why,  man,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  have 
windows  where  you  live  ? — have  a  garden  there.  I  've 
had  one  for  years.  '  Ton  never  know  what  you  can  do  till 
you  try,*  especially  in  that  way."  The  old  saying  roused 
me  up,  and  never  before  an  afternoon  went  so  slBwly ;  I 
wanted  to  get  home  to  talk  with  Mary  about  it. 

The  first  thing  I  procured  was  some  wood,  and  made  a 
box  the  size  of  the  window,  then  I  nailed  some  dry  fir 
cones,  which  I  had  collected,  over  the  outside,  and  that 
box  was  ready ;  but  it  looked  so  prettv  that  I  determined 
to  make  boxes  for  every  window.  One  I  covered  with 
virgin  cork,  which  I  believe  can  be  bought  at  all  iron- 
mongers for  2d,  or  dd.  the  pound,  and  a  few  pounds  will 
go  a  long  way.  Then  another  I  covered  with  small 
knotted  branches  of  trees ;  this  was  the  most  trouble,  but 
fully  repaid  me.  Of  course  all  the  boxes  had  holes  at 
the  bottom,  as  the  flowers  would  die  without  drainage. 
But  when  these  were  made  it  was  still  too  early  to  sow 
seeds,  so  I  had  to  think  what  could  be  done  next ;  and 
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Mary  proposed  hanging  baskets  and  brackets  for  the  side 
of  the  window.  And  Sne  fun  we  had  over  it  all.  I  could 
not  spare  much  money ;  but,  as  you  have  heard,  "  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  it  is  wonderful  what 
oan  be  done  with  almost  nothing.  "  To  him  that  wills, 
ways  are  seldom  wanting."  I  found  an  old  blacking 
box,  covered  it  with  small  fir  cones,  with  wire  at  the 
four  comers  to  hang  it  by.  An  old  wooden  bowl  made 
another ;  then  I  twisted  some  rough  wire  into  a  basket 
shape,  till  at  last  Mary  said,  "Why,  father,  we  shall 
never  find  room  for  them  all!"  "Then  the  neighbours 
shall  have  them ;  a  few  flowers  on  the  bUI  may  tempt 
them  to  clean  their  windows  more." 

In  April  I  obtained  some  mould  from  a  friend,  mixed 
with  a  Httle  manure  which  I  had  swept  up  from  the 
roads,  and  filled  the  boxes.  In  the  first  box  I  sowed 
Nasturtiums  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  Oonvolvuluses 
to  twine  up  the  string,  which  I  had  fastened  on  each  side 
of  ^e  window ;  then  a  few  seeds  of  Mignonette  to  smell 
sweet;  cuttings  of  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved  Gextmium 
to  hang  over  the  side,  with  scarlet  Qeranium  in  the 
centre.  And  all  the  boxes  were  different :  Canary  plants 
at  the  sides.  Fuchsias  in  the  middle,  or  mixed  Ten-week 
Stocks,  which  looked  very  bright.  But  the  back  window 
was  my  great  success ;  for  having  a  little  court  behind, 
and  by  taking  up  a  couple  of  paving  stones,  there  was 
room  for  a  small  bed  below  tbe  window,  and  there  I 
planted  Kidney  Beans— the  Painted  Lady  is  the  prettiest, 
its  flowers  being  scarlet  and  white ;  and  when  the  Gana- 
riensis  round  the  window  mixed  with  it,  I  thought  nothing 
could  look  prettier.  Then  when  the  Beans  came— why, 
one  day  I  picked  as  many  as  6  lbs.,  and  during  the 
season  19.  I  was  saying  to  my  wife  that  I  enjoyed  eat- 
ing them  ten  times  more  than  if  I  had  gone  to  the  shop 
for  them.  "  Why,  of  course,  John,  you  have  had  all  the 
trouble,  and  watched  their  growth  from  the  first.  It  is 
like  one's  children ;  the  trouble  and  anxiety  only  makes 
you  love  them  the  more,  and  if  they  turn  out  well  at 
last  it  makes  all  the  trouble  a  pleasure,  and  so  with 
flowers." 

Then  I  filled  pots  with  earth,  of  course  with  some 
broken  bits  of  crock  at  the  bottom  for  drainage  like  I 
had  put  in  the  boxes,  and  planted  Musk,  Mignonette,  or 
Nasturtium,  and  hung  them  up  before  the  windows  in  the 
wire  baskets,  lined  with  dry  moss  to  hide  the  pots,  or  stood 
them  on  the  little  brackets  which  I  had  made  with  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  fir  cones ;  tbe  drooping  plants  are 
the  best  for  this.  My  prettiest  hanging  basket  was  the 
wooden  bowl,  in  which  I  planted  the  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium with  Lobelia  mixed,  ^he  neighbours  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes.  They  said  'twas  town  and  country 
close  together— their  houses  were  town  and  mine  country; 
and  then  I  would  give  a  pot  of  flowers  to  encourage  them 
to  begin  for  themselves. 

But  neither  summer  nor  flowers  can  last  always,  though 
some  Asters  planted  later  than  the  other  seeds  kept  my 
window  gay  far  into  the  autunm.  Then  I  cleared  out 
the  boxes,  taking  a  few  cuttings  I  had  saved  from  them 
into  the  house  to  keep  during  &e  winter.    I  then  planted 
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bulbs — a  lew  Crooaies,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &o.  Where  (he 
Kidney  Beans  had  been  I  put  first  *  row  of  Groeases,  *  few 
Polyanthuses,  a  Christmas  Bose,  and  some  of  the  common 
Primroses.  While  in  the  house  Mary  had  three  beautiful 
double  Hyacinths  in  glasses  which  Jim  Smith  had  brought  as 
a  Christmas  present. 

This  was  my  first  year's  experience  of  town  gardening,  though 
I  afterwards  succeeded  just  as  well,  not  only  giving  pleasure 
to  me,  but  doing,  I  humbly  believe,  good  to  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours, keeping  many  a  man  at  home  during  the  evenings  and 
giving  him  pleasant  work  to  do  there ;  while  the  wives,  seeing 
such  a  bright  outside  to  the  house,  felt  that  the  inside  must 
match. 

My  friends,  only  try  for  yourselves  and  find  out  the  pleuure 
there  is  to  be  had  watching  the  seeds  come  up  and  improve 
under  your  care,  if  it  is  only  the  little  edging  Stock  planted 
between  the  stones  round  your  house ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  stop  there,  and  will  be  able  to  agree  with  me  in  the  truth 
of  my  father's  pet  saying—-**  Tou  never  know  what  you  can 
do  till  you  try."— H.  B.  M. 


ECONOMISING  LABOUR-PROPAGATING  FOR 
THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

It  may  be  said  that  everybody  knows  how  to  propagate 
bedding  plants.  Perhaps  everybody  does,  but  I  have  often 
noticed  that  it  is  the  work  which  everybody  knows  how  to  do 
that  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  do  properly.  For  example, 
whoever  knew  a  Potato  to  be  cooked  well  in  a  plain  way  where 
there  is  a  professional  cook  kept?  **That  which  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  this  applies  as  much  to 
putting  in  half  a  dozen  Verbena  cuttings  as  it  does  to  growing 
Grapes  and  Pines.  The  slipshod  manner  of  worldng  is  always 
expensive  in  the  end  and  the  least  satisfactory. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  work  in  every  department 
is  pressing,  and  more  especially  after  such  an  unfavourable 
■euon  for  advancing  outdoor  work  as  we  have  just  had,  it 
seems  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  some 
that  is  thought  to  be  the  least  particular  is  apt  to  be  huiried 
over.    It  would  often  be  far  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether. 

I  find  a  great  usistance  from  the  note-book  and  pencil.  A 
walk  round  alone  in  early  morning,  or  just  before  twilight  in 
the  evening,  note-book  in  hand,  is  an  immense  aid,  and  does 
much  towards  economising  the  labour  of  the  next  day ;  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  for 
the  value  of  the  work  of  a  trained  man  now  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  his  wsges. 

I  have  no  time  for  further  preface,  but  will  say  a  litUe  about 
propagating  that  which  is  the  easiest  to  grow  of  all  bedding 
plants-— the  Verbena.  I  find  it  best  to  take  the  cuttings  for 
stock  plants  earlier  than  is  usually  done  in  summer,  say  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  then  have  them  gra- 
dually and  well  hardened,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  and 
some  good  sound  fibzy  loam  to  grow  in,  which  will  tend  to 
keep  them  gently  moving  all  the  winter  if  the  frost  is  merely 
excluded  from  tiiem.  The  opposite  method—and  which  I  ad- 
vise my  readers  to  forsake  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  practising 
it— is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  late  in  autumn  when  they  are  hard 
and  mildewed,  strike  them  in  heat  close  together,  and  give 
them  alternations  of  heat  and  drought  on  a  dry  shelf  through 
the  winter.  I  like  Verbena  cuttings  to  be  almost  as  strong  as 
young  nettles,  which  they  wiU  be  if  grown  as  I  recommend. 
Mine  are  kept  in  boxes ;  the  soil  in  bulk  keeps  of  a  more  even 
temperature  and  a  more  regular  moisture. 

In  the  spring  the  plants  are  potted  singly  and  placed,  if 
possible,  in  a  pit  where  is  fermenting  material,  and  they  very 
soon  furnish  cuttings  by  the  thousand.  I  have  cutting  boxes 
all  of  one  size  and  4  inches  deep,  with  panes  of  glass  cut  to 
fit  on  the  tops.  The  glass  may  be  in  two,  three,  or  more 
pieces,  but  it  must  fit  closely.  A  number  of  boxes  are  half 
filled  with  fine  loamy  soil ;  neither  crocks  nor  sand  are  wanted. 
Placing  the  first  would  be  wasting  time,  and  the  latter  would 
impoverish  the  soil.  The  boxes  are  prepared  in  the  potting 
shed  and  taken  to  any  warm  house  where  there  is  a  little  spare 
room  on  the  path,  or  elsewhere  in  the  light,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  sun.  After  the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm  the 
cuttings  are  dibbled-in  about  2  inches  apart,  watered,  and 
covered  with  the  glass,  and  they  need  no  more  looking-to  till 
fhey  are  rooted.  The  soil  is  2  inches  deep ;  it  holds  sufficient 
moisture  for  them  till  the  cuttings  are  Btmok,  and  the  sun 
cannot  reach  them  to  make  them  flag. 


If  there  is  a  shadow  of  an  insect  on  Ihem  a  few  laurel  leaves 
should  be  bruised  and  placed  under  the  glass  with  them,  or  a 
piece  of  common  tobacco  paper  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings  have  to  be  shaded,  and 
a  number  of  houses  ventilated  immediately  on  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  by  one  man  or  boy — and  this  often  happens 
in  the  largest  establishments,  as  at  meal  times  and  non-work- 
ing days — ^it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  all  in  the  nick  of  time ; 
and  though  it  may  appear  to  some  people  unnecessary  to 
describe  these  details,  I  am  convinced  that  my  sueceis  prin- 
cipally arises  from  attending  carefully  to  such  little  matters. 

When  the  cuttings  are  struck,  if  there  is  room  for  them  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  dung  frame,  they  are  removed  thither,  never 
lifting  the  panes  of  glass  till  they  are  safely  in  their  new 
home.  They  will  strengthen  considerably  in  two  or  three  days , 
and  then  when  room  and  time  permit  they  are  potted  singly 
and  again  kept  dose  for  a  few  days.  But  as  they  tre  2  inches 
apart  in  the  cutting  boxes,  and  have  2  inches  of  good  soil  to 
grow  in,  they  will  take  no  harm  there  for  a  week  or  two ;  but 
then  they  must  be  partially  hardened-off,  or  they  would  quickly 
become  full  of  roots  and  stunted.  If  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  throw  them  away  and  start  afresh.  A  Verbena  is  of 
no  use  if  it  will  not  cover  a  foot  of  ground  before  July  is  out. 
If  it  is  once  stunted  it  will  never  do  this ;  and  about  the  month 
of  August,  instead  of  finding  your  beds  covered  with  fiowers, 
they  will  be  covered  with  mildew. 

I  like,  if  possible,  to  pot  all  my  young  plants  singly,  give 
them  a  week  in  a  dung  frame,  gradually  harden,  and  then 
turn  them  out  cf  their  pots  and  plant  rather  closely  together 
in  a  temporary  frame,  to  be  covered  when  necessary  with 
thatched  hurdles  or  shutters,  where  they  remain  till  they  are 
lifted  to  the  beds.  Sometimes  press  of  work  compels  me  to 
plant  some  out  in  the  frames  without  previous  potting,  but 
then  the  roots  ramble  more ;  and  although  many  of  the  plants 
lift  tolerably  well,  they  do  not  all  do  so,  and  they  do  not  fill 
tiie  beds  so  resularly.  The  pots  are  used  several  times  over 
in  a  season. — ^William  Taylob. 


COLOUR  OF  THE  HTDRANGEA'S  FLOWEBS. 

Dttbino  August,  1874, 1  visited  Penmanmawr,  North  Wales, 
and  both  there  and  in  the  surrounding  district  found  the  blue 
Hydrangea  to  be  just  as  common  as  the  pink  in  other  districts. 
Some  of  these  were  most  pleasing  and  attractive  objects.  On 
one  specimen  growing  in  a  cottage  garden  I  counted  over  eighty 
heads  of  bloom.  This  plant  I  should  say,  speaking  from  me- 
mory,  was  at  least  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  beautiful  blue  made  me  determine  to  secure  such  gems 
for  my  own  garden  if  possible,  so  I  found  out  a  gardener  and 
obtained  a  dozen  good  cuttings  to  take  borne. 

A  few  days  after  when  visiting  the  Pars  of  Aberglaslyn  I 
came  across  another  exquisite  blue- flowered  plant.  The  owner 
lived  in  a  cottage,  and  could  not  understand  Englith,  and  I 
could  not  speak  Welsh,  yet  I  had  set  my  heart  on  having  a 
fair  supply  of  cuttings  from  her  plant ;  so,  although  neither 
could  understand  the  language  of  the  other,  when  I  took  out 
my  large-bladed  knife,  and  went  up  to  her  plant  and  took  hold 
of  the  branches  I  wanted  with  one  hand,  and  showed  her  a 
BhilUng  with  the  other,  we  promptly  understood  one  another, 
and  I  obtained  as  many  cuttings  as  I  needed. 

Those  cuttings  I  took  home,  struck  them  in  yellow  loam ; 
but  every  one  of  them  came  with  pink  flowers.  I  noticed  the 
soil  in  which  the  blue  fiowers  genersUy  grew  was  very  yellow, 
as  though  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  By  a  qualitative 
analysis  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew  was  found  to  contain 
silica,  iron  carbonate,  alumina,  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium 
carbonate.  The  order  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  soil 
are  enumerated  is  also  indicative  of  their  bulk,  the  largest 
being  placed  first.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  of  any  informa* 
tion  wfaicdi  will  enable  me  to  produce  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  certainty  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas;  but  hitherto  neither 
alum  nor  iron  filings  mixed  with  tho  soil  has  proved  of  any 
avaiL— H.  Ashwkll. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  COLOURS 

IN  THE  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PABK8  AND  aABDENS.-No.  12. 

Thi  beds  now  figured  are  designed  for  angles  at  the  junction 

of  two  walks.    The  filling-up  of  plain  angles  on  grass  with 

beds  so  as  to  please  the  eye  is  seldom  performed  to  satisfaction, 

and  consequently  in  such  situations  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
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einleB,  ovalB,  and  iqaaree,  whioh  ue  nevw  fo  pleadng 
gnoef  al  and  coryed  fignree  would  be  in  the  same  pontion.  TJ 
following  beds  will  prodaoe  a 
good  effeei  in  the  sitnation  al- 
luded to,  and  will  fonn  com- 
panion bade  to  eimple  as  well 
as  more  elaborate  beds  laid 
down  on  other  parts  of  the 
lawn. 

BED   U. 

1.  Mesembryanthemnm  eor- 
difoUnm  varieiata. 

2.  Lobelia  Blue  King. 
8.  Lobelia  Omen,  roej  pnr« 

ple.--ThiB  is  certainly  a  pretty 
and  distinct  variety,  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  It 
has  been  need  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  Green 
Park,  also  in  the  squares  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
in  each  place  it  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

4.  Altemanthera  amoena 
spectaMlis. 

5.  Iresine  Lindeni. 

6.  Golden  Pyrethrnm. 

7.  SempervlTum  arachnoi- 
denm.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole 
family.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  edging  purposes,  the  plant 
being  covered  with  a  dense 
white  web,  whioh  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this 
section.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  the  hottest 
sitnation  where  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  soil  to  nourish  any 
other  plant.  It  is  increased  by 
oflshoots,  whioh  grow  rapidly. 

BED  Y. 


as  I  a  small  bed  that  can  be  imagined.    It  can  be  used  with  a 
'he  I  beautiful  effect  in  many  different  ways :  it  makes  a  neat  line, 


ng.  81.— Ban  U. 

also  a  good  edging.  It  only  wants  to  be  known  to  be 
more  appreciated.  Three  years  ago  I  had  only  three 
little  plants,  and  I  have  now  three  thousand.  I  believe 
it  is  quite  hardy,  but  I  keep  my  plants  through  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame.  I  increase  my  stock  by  di- 
visions and  cuttings  in  August ;  I  divide  the  plant  up 
in  small  pieces  with  a  little  bit  of  root  to  each,  and 
pot  them.  The  root  will  soon  fill  the  pot,  and  the  foliage 
soon  cover  its  surface.  To  increase  by  cuttings,  which 
is  done  in  spring,  I  ihst  plaee  a  few  pots  in  a  gentle 
heat  and  draw  out  the  cuttings,  as  we  gardeners  caU  it« 
and  the  ehoots  that  are  made  in  heat  will  also  root 
freely  in  heat. 

8.  Lysimaohia  nummularia  anrea. — Generally  known 
as  Creeping  Jenny,  Moneywort,  and  several  other 
names.  A  bright  golden  yellow  colour,  and  very  con- 
stant in  colour.  Not  a  green  leaf  have  I  seen  upon 
this  plant. 

4.  Senecio  argenteus. — ^This  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  hardy  white-foliage  plants  in  cultivation, 
and  one  that  can  be  successfuUy  grown  in  any  ordinary 
border;  but  it  thrives  best  when  planted  in  beds  or 
borders  in  good  loam  mixed  with  plenty  of  stones,  as 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  found  growing  among  the  loose 
stones  and  debrU  which  have  fallen  down  the  Alpine 
mountain.    It  is  very  silvery  and  attractive. — N.  Golb. 


Fig.  82.— B]U>  Y. 

1.  Iresine  Lindeni. 

2.  AdbiUea  umbellata.--Dwarf  and  compact,  of  a  bluish 
white  colour.    It  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  oaspats  for 


BOSES  OK  THEIB  OWN  BOOTS. 
Bsrso  a  great  lover  of  Boses,  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  your  Journal  both  in  favour  of  and  agidnst 
growing  Boses  on  their  own  roots.    I  see  at  page  288 
that  Mr.  J.  Povall  recommends  Boses  on  their  own 
roots  very  highly  for  pot  culture.    Having  had  a  few 
years'  experience  in  forced  Boses,  I  find  that  those  on 
their  own  roots  are  far  superior  to  Boses  worked  on  cither 
the  Briar  or  Manetti  for  substance  of  flowers,  riobness  of 
odour,  and  durability  of  the  plants. 
I  insert  my  cuttings  in  October  in  thumb  pots,  and  by  the 
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end  of  April  or  begfamiDg  of  May  ihqr  ne  all  weU  looled,  when 
thoie  for  pot  ealtnre  may  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  plnnged 
in  ooal  aahes  ontaide  or  in  pita,  where  tbey  may  be  covered 
with  aaahea  to  keep  off  the  heavy  raini,  alwaya  obaerring  to 
keep  them  well  pinohed.  I  take  them  into  a  cool  greenhoase 
abont  the  Ist  of  November,  and  abont  the  1st  of  January  they 
are  removed  into  warmer  qnarters  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  50**  to  66°,  they  being  well  supplied  at  this  stage 
with  liquid  manure,  and  I  am  generally  rewarded  with  five  or 
six  very  fine  Boses  from  each  plant  by  the  end  of  March.  Those 
for  outdoor  cultivation  I  place  in  nursery  lines,  keeping  them 
well  pinched  all  summer,  and  they  are  strong  bushy  plants 
by  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters,  and  they  will  repay  the  grower  for  all 
the  trouble  he  has  had  with  them. 

I  see  on  page  280  that  the  Bev.  John  B.  M.  Oamm  denounces 
Boses  on  tiieir  own  roots  as  worthless.  Mr.  Oamm  admits 
that  a  few  of  the  older  sorts  will  do  well,  but  says  as  a  rule 
the  flowers  are  weak,  thin,  and  altogether  second-rate.  In  my 
experience  I  find  them  as  a  rule  far  superior  to  Bobcb  wrought 
on  the  Briar  or  Manetti.  I  planted  a  few  of  my  Hybrid  Per- 
petual October  cuttings  in  June  of  last  year,  they  being  put 
into  the  cutting  pots  eight  months  previous  to  planting.  I 
allowed  one  flower  to  grow  on  each  plant,  and  I  am  confident 
Mr.  Oamm  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  flowers,  even 
upon  his  favourite  Manetti.  I  would  advise  him  to  give  Boses 
on  their  own  roots  as  good  a  trial  as  he  has  given  the  Briar, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  will  be  far  more  satisf actoiy , 
and  not  half  the  labour  or  expense  will  be  incurred. 

I  may  state  that  for  a  few  years  back  I  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  the  above  mode  of  treatment,  insomuch  that  aU 
visitors  to  the  gardens  have  been  greatly  attracted  by  the 
splendour  and  abundance  of  the  flowers,  and,  as  I  am  not  an 
exhibitor,  I  feel  highly  gratified  in  having  the  approval  of  my 
employen.— A  Oonbtant  Bzadsb.  A.  B.  0. 


ROTAL  AQUARIUM  SPRING  SHOW. 

Apsil  12th. 

Fbov  the  first  mooting  of  a  **  Summer  and  Winter  Oarden 
Society  **  in  the  heart  of  Westminster  it  was  expected  that  hor- 
tioultoral  exhibltioDS  would  have  prominent  place  In  the  pro- 
fframme  of  attractions.  The  "natural  instincts"  of  the  puolio 
m  this  respeot  were  appreciated  by  the  Managers,  who  have  pro- 
vided for  floral  displays  in  an  unusaally  liberal  manner.  The 
schedules  of  the  several  shows  have  been  judieionsly  framed, 
and  the  prizes  offered  have  been  such  as  to  induce  the  principal 
exhibitm  to  compete  in  the  olasBes.  The  first  of  these  shows 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  than'  ordinary  interest ; 
firstly  because  of  its  being  a  new  show,  secondly  because  of 
the  value  of  the  prises,  and  thirdly  because  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Floral  Maoager,  Mr.  Wills,  and  his  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants.  Both  good  plants  and  artistic  grouning  were 
expected,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both  are  provided. 

The  plants  are  arranged  on  eemicircular  stages  placed  in  the 
spaces  Mtween  the  permanent  oblong  beds,  which  are  planted 
with  Tree  Ferns,  &o.  These  stages  projected  boldly  forward, 
and,  as  seen  in  connection  with  tne  intervening  Ferns  have  a 
piotnresque  effect.  The  best  banks  of  plants  are  on  the  south 
or  entrance  side  of  the  building,  and  their  effect  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated at  the  first  glance.  The  grouna  extend  to  the  eastern 
hall,  which  is  completely  and  admirably  furnished.  The  Exhi- 
bition is  a  successful  one.  In  most  instances  the  miscellaneouB 
collections  are  associated  with  the  plants  exhibited  in  classes, 
and  this  arrangement,  while  adding  greatly  to  the  general  effect, 
presents  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  jndgiog.  The  finest  ex- 
ample of  arrangement  is  in  front  of  Mr.  Wills's  floral  stand. 
The  back  of  this  group  consists  of  ohoioe  Palms,  flanked 
with  Boses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  Oheshunt, 
and  from  Mr.  walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  In  the  front  of  these 
plants,  and  at  distances  of  8  feet,  are  baskets  8  feet  in  diameter 
filled  with  manxifioent  blooms  of  Mar6ohal  Niel  and  otber 
choice  Boses.  The  spaces  between  these  baskets  are  occupied 
by  small  groups  of  isolepis  gracilis,  from  the  back  of  which 
spring  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum.  The  front  of  the  stage  is  finished  by  a  margin  of  Oyola- 
mens  in  three  rows,  comprising  over  a  hundred  plants.  This 
large  semicivoular  bank  of  plants  affords  one  of  tne  finest  ex- 
amples of  effective  arrangement  that  has  probably  ever  been  seen 
at  a  London  show.  It  was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors.  The 
group  opposite  to  this  and  in  front  of  Bimmers  perfume  stand  is 
appropriately  occupied  with  Boses  in  pots,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross.  The  Boses  are  in  great  variety 
and  well  bloomed;  amongst  them  Firebrand  is  conspicuous, 
and  a  white  seedling  Tea  Bose  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
With  the  Boses  are  associated  Ivies  in  pots,  the  collection  being 
finished  by  a  broad  margin  of  Bioolor  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniuma 


inglowinffoolDQn.  Near  the  other  end  of  the  hall  the  grcmpe 
consist,  OB  the  south  side,  of  an  attractive  coUection  ««>»,«. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  comprising  Palms,  Ferns,  Amaryllids, 
&c.,  margined  with  Oyolamens ;  the  opposite  g«>upbeing  com- 
posed of  greenhouse  plants  and  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Turner,  in  the  front  of  which  are  arranged  the  hardy  riUa- 
roses  and  Polyanthuses.  The  other  side  banks  are  composed^ 
Azaleas  and  Cyclamens,  and  one  end  of  the  hall  is  occupied 
with  Bhododendrons  and  Orchids,  and  the  other  end  with 
Auriculas  and  a  brilliant  collection  of  Gold  and  SUver  PelK- 
goniums  from  Mr.  Pestridge. 

In  the  eastern  or  entrance  hall  the  comer  gronps  are  com- 
posed  of  Azaleas ;  at  the  front  of  one  group  being  the  iruit  and 
at  the  front  of  the  other  Cyclamens.  The  side  groups  in  thu 
haU  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Outbush  *  Sons,  Highgrte, 
principaUy  with  healthy  and  well-flowered  CameUUs,  at  the 
front  of  which  are  arranged  the  coUections  of  hardy  herbaoeoiM 
plants,  and  Messrs.  BoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  who  stage  excel- 
lent Azaleas,  Palms,  and  other  omamental-fohaged  plants,  and 
several  choice  Orchids,  forming  altogether  a  most  attractive  col- 
lection. At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  Messrs.  J.  Standish  and 
Co.,  Bagshot,  stage  splendid  Adiantums,  farleyense  and  gracU- 
limum— very  good  Cinerarias,  and  the  finest  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  that  have  been  this  year  exhibited.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagahok 
also  exhibit  small  and  well-bloomed  plants  of  the  newest  and 
best  Clematises;  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Stapleford,  small  plants  of 
Tea  Boses— Jean  Ducber,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Mane  OnUlot 
—also  a  fine  seedlfaig  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Cleopatra,  larp,  fun, 
smooth,  and  sweet.  For  the  several  miscellaneous  coUectiona 
noticed  extra  prizes  were  worthily  awarded.         ->-    •  -     , 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  classes.  In  the  Bhododendnm 
classes  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  (Hrbrand  HaU,  ia 
the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  good  plants  of  Veilfl^um, 
Bverestianum,  purpurea  elegana,  and  Brayanum,  and  raHMr 
leggy  specimens  of  Countess  of  Haddington  and  Prinoeaa  Alioe, 
and  received  the  first  prize.  ^      «        ,  «- 

For  six  Orchids  (amateurs),  the  prizes  were  £B,  ^6. "?  **» 
and  the  winners  are  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  O.  Williams^ 
Esq.,  Leyton;  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitburn,  Esq., 
Loxford  HjOI;  and  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Oarbrand 
Hall,  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ward's  plants  comprise  Odon- 
tnglossums  Pescatorei  and  Blunti,  Dendrobiam  Farmeri,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Trichopilia  crispa,  and  Cypripedinm  villoeum.  Mr. 
Douglas  hasVanda  suavis  Veitchi ;  Odontogloesums  glorioeuni, 
orispum,  and  triumphans ;  Dendrobium  davatum,  and  Ovpn- 
pedium  villosum,  all  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  Child's  best  plants 
are  Onoidium  ampliatum  msjus  and  Saccolabium  guttatum. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number  of  pluita  Mr. 
B.  S.  WiUiams  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  worthily  h^  the 
firat  priae  for  Vandas  tricolor  tfnd  suavis,  Dendrobmms  densx- 
fiorum  and  Wardianom,  Lyoaste  Harrisoniie,  and  Cypripedinm 
villosum,  all  in  excellent  order.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Batty,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hop,  Syden- 
ham, for  a  splendid  plant,  nearly  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  Dendro- 
bium densinorum. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Azaleas  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener 
to  G.  F.  Watkins.  Esq.,  Leyton,  has  the  first  prize  for  lam 
globular-shaped  plants  in  excellent  health  and  bloom;  lur. 
Child,  Oarbrand  Hall,  being  placed  second  for  nyramida  of  fair 
quaUty;  and  Mr.  Batty,  Sydenham  Hill,  third  for  irregular- 
sized  plants.  For  twenty  standard  Azaleas  the  Jei2-pnze  waa 
won  by  Mr.  Batty,  gardener  to  E.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoc, 
Sydenham  HiU.  The  plants  were  densely  bloomed^  varying 
in  length  of  stems  from  1  to  8  feet,  the  heads  averagmg  8  feet 
in  diameter.  Mr.  0.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  second  with 
standard-Boselike  plants  on  8  to  4-feet  stems,  and  massively- 
bloomed  heads.  This  collection  contamed  the  best  varieties  m 
the  Exhibition,  and  were  the  purest  standards.  Frangois  De- 
vos  (fine  double  scarlet),  La  Superbe,  Pelargoniasfiora.  Belne  dea 
Pays  Baa,  Heine  des  Boses,  and  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert  were 
especially  striking.  In  the  open  class  for  nine  greenhouse 
Azaleas  m  12  inch  pots,  £5,  U,  and  £2  were  offered.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Holloway,  being  placed  first  with  well-bloomed  dwarf 
planto  in  good  varieties;  second  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for 
medium-sized  well-bloomed  standard  plants. 

For  fifty  plants  (open),  of  Cyclamen  persioum,  the  premier 

Srize  (j£12),  was  won  by  the  premier  grower,  Mr.  Ooddard,  gar- 
ener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham,  for 
hifihiy  finished  plants.  Mr.  B.  Clarke,  Florist,  Twickenham, 
being  placed  second  for  larger  and  also  good  plants ;  Mr.  Jamea, 
Bedlees,  beioff  third ;  Mr.  Odell,  Florist,  Hillington.  being  com- 
mended. In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-five  plants,  prizes 
of  £8,  £5.  and  £S  were  offered,  the  winners  being  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Hayes  Nursery,  Middlesex;  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean 
Nursery ;  and  Mr.  B.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  in  the  order  named. 
The  collections  being  all  good.  Mr.  Hayes  also  exhibited  a 
bssket  of  plants  with  very  Targe  blooms.  In  the  corresponding 
Clara  for  amateurs  of  the  same  number  of  plants,  and  for  prizes 
of  the  same  value,  Mr.  Ooddard  was  far  a-head  of  other  oom- 
pettlon,wiining  the  first  prize  with  grand  plants;  theieoond 
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prise  goiag  to  Mr.  James,  Bedlees.  leleworih.  Than  the  Gyola- 
mens  no  oollections  of  plants  in  the  Exhibition  are  more 
«ffeoliye.  and  these  plants  have  probably  never  been  staged  so 
well  and  in  snob  great  numbers  before. 

In  the  nnrserymen's  olaas  for  nine  Cinerarias  Messrs.  Dobson 
«nd  Sons,  lalewortb,  are  the  only  exhibitors,  and  were  awarded 
a  second  prise.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  first 
honours  went  to  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Bedlees,  Isleworth,  for  splendid  dwarf  plants  with  perfect 
blooms  of  Crown  Prince,  Ann  Page,  Purple  G«m,  Her  Majesty, 
Thomas  Lookland,  and  Mr.  Childs ;  a  third  prize  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  0.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms, 
Acton,  for  large  seedling  plants. 

For  twenty-four  hardy  spring  flowers  in  pots,  not  less  than 
twelve  kinds,  £10  was  offered  m  thxeeprizes.  The  first  award 
{£5)  beinff  won  by  Mr.  Bobert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
who  had  large  plants ;  Mr.  B.  Dean  being  second  with  a  smaller 
but  bright  collection;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Bath,  third. 
These  plants  are  very  efifeotive.  For  twelve  nardy  Primroses 
in  pots  Mr.  B.  Dean  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  deservedly 
•warded  the  first  prise.  Mr.  Dean  also  stM^ed  a  basket  of  seed- 
ling Polyanthuses,  the  best  we  have  seen  exhibited  this  year,  the 
plants  being  healthy,  flowers  fine,  and  colours  rich  and  varied. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  hardy  Polyanthuses  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing, 
is  placed  first  with  an  effective  collection  of  well-grown  plants, 
and  comprising  varieties  of  great  usefulness;  Mr.  Pestridge, 
Boston  Boad,  Brentford,  being  placed  second  for  compact  plants 
in  laced  varieties,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  having  the  third  place. 
Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Primula  amoena 
in  variety,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper  exceUent  Pansies. 

Auriculas  are  well  exhibitea,  but  we  oan  only  now  say  that 
in  the  open  class  for  twelve  Alpines  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  is 
placed  first;  Mr. Douglas, Loixford. second ;  Mr.  James, Bedlees, 
third ;  and  Mr.  B.  Dean  commended.  For  twelve  show  Auri- 
culas Mr.  Turner  is  again  placed  first,  Mr.  Douglas  second,  and 
Mr.  James  third.  For  fifty  Show  and  Alpine  Auriculas  Mr. 
Douglas  won  the  first  honours  with  a  fine  collection;  Mr.  Turner 
being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  James  third. 

Violets  are  not  superior.  The  first  prize  for  six  pots  went 
io  Mr.  Ward,  gardener,  Longford  Castle,  Sidisbury,  and  second 
to  Mrs.  Torr,  Gar  brand  Hall ;  both  colleotiotts  being  Neapolitans 
potted  from  frames. 

Fbvit.— For  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  old  or  new,  Mr. 
Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  Park,  is  placed  first 
for  Black  Alicante ;  Mr.  Allward,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  Lower  Woodside,  Hatfield,  second  with  Lady  Dowae's ; 
and  Mr.  Folkes,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gaddes- 
den  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead,  third.  An  extra  prize  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Bev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  for 
Black  Alicante.  The  above  are  all  old  Grapes.  Extra  prises 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq., 
Aotoa*  for  new  Black  Grapes,  well  coloured  and  in  good  oon- 
dition.  For  White  Grapes  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Jjoid  Carring- 
ton,  is  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for 
new  Grapes.  For  fifty  Strawberries  Mr.  Sage  is  first  with 
splendid  highly- coloured  fruits  of  Sir  J.  Paxton;  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  Longford  Castle,  being  second 
with  a  mixed  collection;  and  Mr.  Phillips, gardener  to  A.  Moss, 
Esq.,  Cbadwell,  third. 

In  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy collection  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  fruit- 
erers, Covent  Garden,  wno  stsge  twelve  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines, 
many  of  them  weighing  8  lbs.,  and  altogether  most  perfect  fruit, 
being  fresh,  bright,  and  plump,  and  vnth  small  crowns.  This 
collection  elicited  the  remark  from  many  growers,  "  We  may 
give  up  growing  Pines  in  England  when  such  fruit  as  this  can 
be  brought  from  St.  Michael's." 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  Mr.  B.  Cherry,  gardener  to 
E.  B.  Slee,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  placed  first;  Mr.  B.  Bates, 
gardener  to  E.  Moore,  Esq.,  Appleby  Hall,  Aftherstone,  second ; 
and  Mr.  Bapley,  gardener  to  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, third. 

For  fifty  heads  of  Asparas^us  Mr.  James,  Bedlees,  is  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  receives  the  first  prize  for  exceUent  heads. 

The  Exhibition  continues  open  to  the  public  until  10  p.]c.  this 
(Thursday)  evening. 


ONIONS  AND  THEIB  GULTUEE. 
UimsB  the  above  heading  a  eorrespondent,  "B.  Fish's 
FvpiL,"  has  contributed  some  useful  and  seasonable  notes. 
He  has  not,  however,  enumerated  all  the  modes  of  growing 
Onions,  and  respecting  one  very  old  plan  I  wUl  submit  an  ex- 
iraot  from  a  letter  which  was  written  by  Sir  John  Swinburne, 
Bart.,  F.H.S.,  more  than  half  a  oentury  ago.  The  mode  was 
oommunicated  to  Sir  John  by  Mr.  Falla  of  Newoaetle,  and  is 
ihas  described  :—*' The  practice  of  the  market  gardeners  at 
Hexham  in  Northumberland  in  raising  Onions,  for  whidh 
article  th^  are  very  celebrated,  so  contrary  to  received  opinion 


and  practice  in  both  agrieulture  and  hortioultuie,  is  as  follows. 
They  sow  theur  Onion  seed  on  the  same  ground  for  twenty  or 
more  years  in  succession,  but  annually  manuring  the  soiL 
-After  digging  and  levelling  the  ground,  the  manure,  in  a  very 
rotten  state,  is  spread  upon  it,  tiie  Onion  seed  sown  upon  the 
manure,  and  covered  with  earth  from  the  alleys,  and  the  crops 
are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality."  \ 

I  wish  to  add  that  this  old  plan  is  as  good  as  ever,  for  I  have  \ 
seen  it  carried  out  extensively,  and  have  also  practised  it  with  V 
the  best  results.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  Onion  maggot 
troublesome  I  am  not  aware  that  a  better  plan  of  raismg  a 
good  crop  can  be  adopted  than  the  spreading  of  S  inches  of 
rich  but  decayed  manure  on  the  suriace,  and  on  this  place  aa 
inch  of  soil,  sowing  the  seed  in  drills  in  the  usual  way,  or  if 
the  manure  is  not  too  wet  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  above 
described.  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted  by  cottagers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  seldom  fail  in  having 
good  Onion  beds.  By  this  mode  the  Onions  have  what  they 
require — a  rich  medixmi,  which  induces  a  quick  early  growth, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  ground  facilitates  their  forming,  if 
not  large,  yet  clean,  sound,  and  handsome  bulbs.  I  do  not, 
however,  consider  it  essential  that  the  crop  be  grown  on  the 
same  ground  every  year,  but  that  it  can  be  so  grown  is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  this  old  plan,  which  I 
submit  as  worthy  of  notice.--A  Schoolmastxe. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BOOIBTT. 
Wi  are  glad  to  be  able  to  anndunee  that  the  financial  difil- 
oulties  under  which  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
labouring  so  long  are  at  an  end.  By  an  arrangement  with  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  the  sum  of  £5000  has  been  made 
over  to  the  Society  on  the  security  of  the  Commissioners,  anci 
by  the  end  of  this  week  every  debt  owing  by  the  Society  on 
the  81st  December  last  will  be  paid,  including  prises,  medals, 
and  tradesmen's  bills  of  every  kind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  new  state  of  things  will  enooarage  many  to  become 
Fellows  who  hava  been  holding  aloof  because  ol  some  personal 
responsibility  they  were  supposed  to  incur. 


NOTES  AND  aLEANINGS. 

BoYiL  HoBTioin/ruBAL  SooisTY,  South  SlxMsiNaTON. — ^At  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  5th  of  April,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates 
were  duly  elected  FeUows :— William  Barber,  Worsley  Battersby, 
D.  A.  Carnegie,  M.D.,  W.  T.  Cavendish,  W.  H.  Cullingford, 
Miss  A.  Derriman,  Alfred  M.  Drummond,  Col.  C.  Elliott,  C.B., 
Miss  C.  A.  Ellison,  Henry  Ellison,  W.  F.  Elrington,  Mrs, 
Clayton  Freeling,  J.  Gardiner,  Viscountess  Glentworth,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Bear-Admiral  Kennedy,  C.B.,  A.  Licbtenstadt,  Sir 
Geoige  Macleay,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Milroy,  Mrs.  Partington,  H.  W. 
Bipley,  M.P.,  Hon.  H.  Dudley  Byder,  James  Stem,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
TeesdaLe,  Mrs*  Whigham,  Lady  Simmons.  The  following  bond 
fide  gardeners  were  also  elected :— J.  George,  Putney  Heath ; 
Bobert  Laing,  Fursedown,  Tooting;  W.  Taylor,  Longleal, 
Wanuittster ;  Mr.  Smith,  Dover  House,  Boehampton. 

Fbomc  various  districts  we  have  hopeful  accounts  of  the 

FBUiT  PB0BPI0T6  of  the  year.  They  may  be  generally  sum- 
marised thus :  The  early  Apricot  blossom  where  unproteoted 
has  been  d^troyed  by  the  severe  frosts  of  March,  but  in  most 
cases  a  sufficient  number  of  late  blossoms  have  opened  to 
insure  fair  crops  of  fruit.  Peaeh  and  Nectarine  trees  are  also 
similarly  spoken  of.  The  blossonong  of  the  hardier  fruits  of 
Pears,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Cherries  is  much  more  profuse  thsa 
had  been  anticipated  oonsidering  the  heavy  crops  of  last  year, 
and  if  the  favourable  weather  which  has  set  in  continues  to 
prevail  a  good  '*  fruit  year ''  may  be  expected. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  able  cultivator  of  Auriculas, 

the  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer  of  Eirkby  Maloeard,  Bipon,  has  sne- 
eeeded  in  raising  a  vxllow  sbli  Aubicula.  of  high  quality,  and 
a  greal  advanoo  on  other  varieties  of  this  colour,  especially  in 
the  more  perfeot  outline  of  the  flowers  and  the  smoothness 
and  substance  of  the  petals.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  pro- 
mising yellow  flower  is  a  seedling  from  a  green-edged  variety 
— Charles  B.  Brown. 

ARnooNOH  LEPTOFUB  is  oue  of  the  flnest  climbers  of 

tiie  West  Indies  and  some  parts  of  America,  but  in  this 
eonatry  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  induce  it  to 
flower.  It  was  introduced  to  Eew  some  years  ego,  and  was 
distributed  to  nearly  all  the  chief  nnrseiymen,  none  of  whom, 
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so  fir  M  known,  haTe  yet  inooeeded  in  Uooming  it— in  faot,  a 
great  number  have  diioarded  iti  enltare.  At  Eew  it  bloomed 
in  October  of  1869,  and  a  figure  was  publiaJied  in  the  "  Bota- 
nioal  Magazine"  of  the  following  January.  The  only  other 
initanoe  oeonxred  in  a  private  ooUeetion  lut  antomn.  In  both 
eaeee  it  grew  dose  to  the  glau,  and  thif  may  have  favoured 
the  condition  of  growth  neoeeeary  to  produoe  flowers.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  stems  were  allowed  to  run  their  own  way. 
Climbers  for  oonvenienoe  are  often  oonfined  on  sticks  or  other 
eontrivanee,  but  which  is  not  oonduoive  to  vigour.  This  we 
have  seen  trained  on  balloons  from  its  being  of  slender  habit. 
It  is  a  physiological  aphorism  **  that  the  more  erect  a  stem 
grows  the  more  vigorous  it  is ;  and  the  more  it  deviates  from 
this  direction  to  a  horizontal  or  pendulous  position  the  less  is 
it  vigorous."  Climbers  and  creepers  of  course  do  not  always 
require  to  grow  erect,  and  for  these  the  above  aphorism  need 
not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  but  rightly  considered  it  seems 
to  have  application  in  this  case  as  opposed  to  artificial  restric- 
tion. So  beautiful  a  plant  would  be  highly  valued  if  a  sure 
method  could  be  found  for  causing  it  to  bloom.  In  the  stove 
it  grows  well  without  trouble,  and  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam 
in  equal  parts,  with  an  addition  of  sand,  seems  to  suit  its 
requirements.  It  has  wiry  stems,  with  thin  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  raoemes  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  be- 
longs to  the  PolygoneaB,  but  is  entirely  without  the  ooaisenees 
usuiJly  associated  with  the  order. 

Ths  small  plants  of  Toxioophlea  spkotabecje,  recently 

exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  prove 
how  valuable  is  this  stove  evergreen  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers  were  produced  from  every 
axil  of  the  leaves,  forming  an  effective  contrast  with  the  rich 
green  foliage.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  chaste  appearance 
of  this  plant  is  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  This 
plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  growing  freely  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  requires  the  temperature  of  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate 
house. 

Mb.  CHBism,  gardener,  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough, 

states  that  he  has  cut  nineteen  dozens  of  Mab^chaiiNeilBobbb 
from  one  shrub  planted  out  in  a  large  house  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  stove,  and  the  heat  has  brought  out  the  Boses 
not  only  early  but  exoeedingly  fine.  Severid  other  buds  are 
showing  on  the  plant. 

Wi  have  recently  seen  in  the  gardens  of  H.  Chaplin, 

Esq.,  of  Blankney  Hall,  a  nbw  But  not  only  perfectly  distinct 
from  but  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  variety  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  It  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Frisby, 
the  gardener,  from  Nutting's  Dwarf  Bed  Beet,  but  is  as  dis- 
similar to  the  type  as  is  the  Early  Horn  to  the  Long  Surrey 
Carrot.  In  shape  this  Beet  is  precisely  that  of  a  perfectly 
formed  Carrot,  the  root  being  the  reverse  of  short  and  stubby 
so  common  in  Beets,  but  is  narrow,  long,  and  gently  tapering. 
A  full- sized  root  in  its  thickest  part  is  not  larger  in  diameter 
than  a  fair-sized  Cucumber,  and  this  diameter  is  very  nearly 
ihaintained  to  a  length  of  9  inches.  In  other  words,  three 
times  the  number  of  slioes  can  be  cut  from  a  root  of  this  Beet 
than  from  one  of  the  variety  from  which  it  has  been  selected. 
There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  perfectly 
shaped  Beet  at  present  in  eultivation,  and  in  colour  and 
quality  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  root  crops,  and  is  caloolated  to  drive  most  of  the 
ordinary  types  of  Beet  out  of  the  market  and  garden.  It  has 
also  proved  to  be  perfectly  constant  and  fixed  in  its  character. 

Thb   hortieultural  decorative    establishment  of  Mr. 

Wills  at  Onslow  Cbbscbmt  is  at  present  nnusuaUy  attractive. 
The  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  towering  Draoanas,  and  other  oma- 
mental-foliaged  plants  are  not  only  numerous  but  exceedingly 
fine.  The  flowering  plants  are  in  great  variety,  and  are 
arranged  in  various  and  tasteful  ways  and  attractive  groups. 
The  miniature  aquariums  with  their  canopies  of  cork  whereon 
are  trailing  plants  and  mosses  demonstrate  how  ornamental 
such  contrivanoes  are  for  rooms  and  conservatories ;  and  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  open  air  are  handsome  standard  Laurus- 
tinuses.  These  have  stems  8  to  5  feet  in  height,  surmounted 
with  globular  heads  3  feet  in  diameter  densely  covered  with 
flowers.  For  terrace  ornamentation  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  imposing  at  this  period  of  the  year  than  these 
hardy  standard  Laurustinuses. 

Mbssbs.  W.  a  J.  C.  Casbov,  Thome,  near  Doncaster, 

inform  us  that  Bhododeudboh  Caucasicum  Mnemoeyne  gran- 
diflomm  has  stood  out  fully  exposed  all  the  winter  and  during 
the  severe  frost  and  snow  in  March,  yet  it  is  now  splendidly 


in  flower.  The  plant  is  only  18  inohes  high,  and  has  twen^- 
three  trusses  of  flowers  expanded.  The  outside  of  the  petw 
are  a  bright  rose  lake  with  fringed  edges;  the  inside  of  the 
flowers  are  nearly  white,  each  being  about  2  inohes  in  diameter. 
As  the  trusses  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  the  foliage  good,  it  is  just  now  a  very  beautiful  object 

SoKX  idea  of  the  recent  tornado  that  passed  over  Franca 

may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  treei 
were  blown  down  in  the  forest  of  Compi6gne,  a  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Duo  d'Aumale.  Gaps  600  yards  wide  and 
1000  yards  long  have  been  made  in  the  old  forest.  Tho 
damage  is  estimated  at  over  a  million  francs.  In  many  parti 
of  Normandy  a  third  of  the  Apple  trees  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  damage  will  take  years  to  repair. 

Thb  approaolflng  Intxbnational  Hobticultubal  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  at  Brussels  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  gatherings  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  arrangements 
of  the  Committee  have  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  tho 
inducements  offered  to  English  exhibitors  have  been  such  as 
to  command  attention.  We  axe  informed  tiiat  meet  of  our 
principal  nurserymen  have  applied  for  space  at  the  Exhibition. 
The  order  of  proceedings  is  arranged  as  follows  z—Friday, 
April  29th,  at  9  p.m.,  official  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
Jury  and  of  the  Botanical  Congress  in  the  hall  of  the  Bdtel  da 
Yille,  when  the  vin  d'hanneur  will  be  offered  by  the  Burgo- 
master. Saturday,  April  30th,  9.30  a.k.,  meeting  of  the  Jury 
at  the  exhibition  in  the  Plan  du  Petit  Sablon.  In  the  evening, 
meeting  at  the  Cerde  Artistique.  Sunday,  at  noon,  formal 
opening  of  the  Exhibition;  spectacle  at  the  Th6itre  de  la 
Monnaie.  Monday,  May  1st,  at  10  a.]c.,  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress ;  at  6  P.M.,  grand  banquet  offered  by  the  Flora  Society 
to  the  members  of  the  Jury  and  the  Congress.  Tueeday,  con- 
tinuation of  the  Congress.  Than  a  visit  to  this  Exhibition  wa 
know  nothiDg  of  greater  interest  to  horticulturists  and  gar- 
deners, who  may  rely  not  only  on  a  great  horticulturid  treat 
but  on  receiving  a  warm  welcome  by  our  Belgian  friends. 

Flowxb  Gabdhns  in  Chxtbchtabds.  --  Dr.  Tristram, 

Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  has  lately  given  hit 
decision  respectiog  the  application  by  the  Bev.  Harry  Jones, 
rector  of  St.  George's  in  the  Bast,  and  the  churchwardens,  tor 
a  faculty  to  convert  a  part  of  the  churchyard  (which  was  closed 
in  1855)  into  a  flower  garden.  He  said  that  all  parUes  agreed 
in  the  application,  and  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
order  which  would  give  access ;  and  it  could  not  confer  on  the 
parishioners  any  greater  power.  If  the  Court  sanctioned  the 
ground  being  planted  with  flowers  it  would  be  doing  nothing 
that  could  be  constmed  as  desecrating  the  ground  or  offering 
any  disrespect  to  the  dead.  In  granting  the  application  for  a 
faculty  he  considered  he  was  exerdsing  a  sound  discretion, 
having  regard  to  the  times  and  drcnmstanoei  and  the  interest 
of  all  pax^  concerned. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  BOSES. 

Ob  page  247  of  our  Journal,  "  Winchhobx  "  suggests  that 
my  great  failure  with  the  Briar  last  year  was  owing  to  tha 
enormous  amount  of  manure  that  I  used  with  them.  Now  I 
cannot  think  this,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  exoeedingly  diffi- 
cult to  over-manure  the  Briar,  although,  as  I  myself  hava 
proved,  you  may  over-dress  the  Manetti ;  and  secondly,  I  did 
not,  as  **  Winchkobb'*  may  possibly  imagine,  plaoe  the  whola 
of  the  manure  on  at  the  same  time.  I  covered  the  land  with 
manure  first  in  the  summer,  and  then  ploughed  it  in.  I  next 
planted  the  Briars  in  the  winter  and  top-dressed  them  in  the 
spring,  budded  them  in  July  and  manured  them  again  in  the 
following  winter,  and  mulched  them  again  in  the  spring.  So 
there  were  four  distinct  dressings.  As  for  draining,  our  soil  ia 
so  light  and  stony  that  it  is  never  required.  "  Wxhchkou" 
concludes  by  having  a  shy  at  my  peroration. 

About  the  Osmunda  regalis  *'  Winchicobb"  says,  '*  The 
Osmunda  regalis  needs  little  protection  with  us,  for  in  our 
unfavoured  district  you  would  be  as  likely  to  find  an  Antha- 
rium  or  Poinsettia."  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  here  it 
grows  in  perfection ;  but  if  he  wants  a  more  homely  ending 
let  me  implore  him  to  leave  the  wild  Bose  to  follow  ite  own 
*<  sweet  will,"  bloom  in  his  hedges  undisturbed ;  let  it  protect 
the  honest  Dandelion  and  screen  the  useful  if  vindictive  Sting- 
ing Nettle,  so  will  the  herbalists  and  the  dear  old  women  of 
his  native  place  cover  him  and  it  with  bleseings  as  they  make 
their  delicious  medioine.  Mayhap  he  will  thereby  be  saved  a 
doctor's  bill,  and  all  because  of  the  dear  Dog  Bose. 
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With  "  A.  0/'  (page  252)  I  cordially  agree.  I  qaite  think  it 
ii  far  better  to  buy  ont-baok  Boses  or  one-year-old  plants  from 
the  norserymen,  bat  as  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect  last  year 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  on  ibis  head.  I  still 
maintain  that  as  fine  blooms  can  be  cat  (if  not  finer)  from  the 
Manetti  as  from  the  Briar.  Of  coarse  everything  depends 
npon  the  soil  and  the  climate.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  fast  and  fixed  rale  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Manetti  will 
flourish  where  the  Briar  will  die,  and  the  man  who  would  have 
to  despair  of  showing  a  good  bloom  in  such  a  soil  as  mine  can 
with  confidence  oaltiyate  the  Manetti. 

Of  the  seedling  Briar  I  know  nothing  except  as  a  stock 
for  Teas ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  the  same  quality  of  soil 
would  be  required  for  it  as  for  the  common  Briar.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  good  stock  for  Teas,  and  I  wish  all  mine  were 
worked  on  it ;  but  the  good  man  who  introduced  it  will  laugh 
at  you  if  you  send  an  order  for  Teas  alone.  He  told  me  last 
year  at  Oxford,  when  I  humbly  offered  an  order  for  Teas, 
**  Not  unless  you  take  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  also;"  for  he 
added  he  could  have  sold  five  times  the  number  of  Teas  last 
year  if  he  had  had  them. 

"  A.  C'  (page  252),  mentions  the  longevity  of  some  standard 
Boses  at  Sevenoaks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  standards  may 
live  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  and  bear  numbers  of  flowers, 
but  in  all  I  write  I  regard  the  Bose  as  an  exhibition  flower,  and 
I  should  much  doubt  whether  such  plants  ever  produced  per- 
fect flowers  fit  for  the  Bose  shows.  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  maiden  blooms  and  those  from  the  year-old  plants 
are  alone,  as  a  rule,  fit  for  exhibition.  Tou  must  either  bud 
stocks  or  buy  a  certain  number  of  plants  every  year  if  you 
mean  to  keep-up  your  form  at  the  shows.  But  if  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  this  there  is  one  expedient  that  you  can  adopt, 
and  that  is  lifting  the  plants,  pressing  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  in  fresh  ground,  either  on  a  fresh  site  or  in  virgin  soil 
wheeled  into  the  old  beds. 

I  have  proved  it,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Baker  will  bear  me  out 
in  this,  as  he  made  the  above  remark  on  observing  some  Teas 
bear  last  summer ;  and  the  great  nurserymen  will  also  endorse 
this  dictum,  for  they  never  grow  Boses  in  the  same  ground 
two  years  in  succession.  Travellers  by  the  South- Western 
Bailway  as  they  near  Salisbury  will  see  Dahlias  growing  in  Mr. 
Keynes's  narsery  where  last  year  they  saw  standard  Boses, 
and  even  vegetable  crops  often  take  the  place  of  Manettis.  Of 
coarso  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  your  gardener  to  adopt 
this  course  of  procedure,  althoagh  he  sees  the  system  called 
** rotation  of  crops"  carried  on  all  aroond  him.  I  had  a 
regular  set-to  with  my  man  this  year.  <*  Oh,  I  want  that  bed, 
sir/  for  airly  'taties,  it  is  the  warmesi  spot  in  the  garden." 
**  Tes,  and  you  have  had  airly  Haties  there  ever  since  I  came ; 
give  the  soil  a  rest,  and  the  'taties  a  change."  But  I  regret  to 
say  I  was  vanquished.  Last  of  all,  however,  I  did  get  the 
better  of  him.  Some  room  had  to  be  foand  for  Boses  this 
spring,  and  he  had  the  alternative  of  digging  a  new  bed  on  the 
lawn  or  yielding  up  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  now  those  Boses  are  where  his  "  airly" 
Bhubarb  and  Seakale  were  last  year,  and  the  groans  he  gave 
vent  to  as  he  forked-up  the  Seakale  roots  are  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  me. 

There  are  foes,  howevc>r,  which  dwarf  Boses  saffer  from 
more  than  standards,  although  in  Starveacre  (the  field  which 
killed  my  ten  thousand),  even  the  latter  suffered,  and  those 
foes  are  rabbits,  and  even  rats.  The  former  are  most  de- 
structive to  dwarfs.  They  come  out  at  night  and  nip  off  the 
shoots  just  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the 
rats  tear  the  rind.  'With  regard  to  the  devastation  made  by 
rats  here  it  is  most  deplorable.  I  had  a  whole  consignment 
of  bulbs  destroyed  by  them  in  my  fruit-room.  They  are  so 
bold  that  they  climb  up  the  Magnolia  outside  the  house  and 
try  to  get  in  at  the  narsery  windowB.~JoHif  B.  M.  Gaum. 


CHAPTEBS  ON  INSEOTS  FOB  GABDENEBS. 

No.  7. 
EvEBYORs  of  us,  I  suppose,  forms  his  ideal  of  perfeet  happi- 
ness,  not  so  much  from  books  or  descriptions  as  from  his 
actual  circumstances  and  surroundings ;  though  these,  too,  are 
apt  to  lead  him  astray  when  he  oontemplatee  what  he  has 
never  tried.  Oapt.  Marryat  thought,  we  know,  that  a  thoroughly 
blissful  state  of  being  would  be  one  in  which  no  shadow  of  an 
editor  or  a  publisher  ever  crossed  the  path  of  the  brain-worker ; 
and  perhaps  many  a  horticulturist  conceives  of  a  world  of 
happhiess  as  being  one  which  is  free  alike  from  insect  pests 


and  vegetable  foes,  so  that,  unimpeded  by  these,  horticulture 
as  a  science  may  rise  to  heights  unknown  before.  Yet  here 
may  be  a  fallacy :  the  struggles  and  alternations  of  a  pursuit 
which  has  its  hopes  and  its  fears  must  really  be  better  than  a 
perpetuity  of  success.  We  have  read  of  the  general  who  was 
BO  often  victorious  that  he  positively  longed  to  lose  a  battle 
and  break  the  tameness  of  triumphing ;  and  the  occasional  dis- 
appointments one  meets  with  in  the  garden  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  effort,  since,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  neces- 
sity of  watchfulness,  some  of  us  would  become  sadly  careless. 
But  as  things  are,  if  we  do  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  our 
insect  enemies  are  down  upon  us  ere  we  are  aware,  and  the 
"  multitudinous  hum,"  as  somebody  calls  it,  which  our  ears 
are  familiar  with  just  now,  sounds  a  note  of  wamiag. 

Mach  of  this  aerial  music  comes  from  the  fly  tribes,  which 
we  have  at  present  under  consideration;  though,  considered 
as  an  order,  the  Dlptera  are  but  "  small  potatoes  "  in  the  way 
of  producing  sounds  compared  with  their  boisterous  four- 
winged  brethren  the  Hymenoptera.  The  large  section  of  the 
flies  which  entomologists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Braohy- 
oera  contains  no  less  than  seventeen  families  small  and  Isdrge, 
comprehending  within  it  great  varieties  of  figure  and  size ;  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Braohycera,  as  compared  with  the  gnats, 
crane-fiies,  and  midges  we  recently  noticed,  exhibit  a  certain 
stoutness  of  figure.  If  the  Nemocera  are  the  light  horsemen 
amongst  the  files,  the  Brachycera  represent  the  dragoons  and 
heavy  cavalry,  la  some  of  the  families  the  antenna  are  short, 
consisting  of  but  three  joints ;  in  other  families,  where  there 
are  from  three  to  ten,  all  beyond  the  third  are  extremely  thin, 
or  they  lose  their  distinctness.  In  the  first  two  families  of  this 
section  we  find  that  the  pupa  remains  within  the  larva  skin 
until  the  perfect  fiy  appears ;  these  being  the  SkratiomidsB  and 
the  Xylophagidffi.  Of  the  latter  family  it  need  only  be  said 
that  it  embraces  but  a  small  number  of  species,  not  abundant, 
most  of  the  larvte  of  which  live  in  decayed  wood.  The  more 
important  family  of  the  Stratiomids  includes  some  very  showy 
files,  which  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  friends  of  the  garden. 
The  soldier-files  of  the  genus  Stratiomys  haunt  flowers,  taking 
short  rapid  flights,  and  having  aquatic  larv»,  one  species  of 
which,  producing  the  common  chameleon  fly,  is  frequently 
fished  up  by  those  in  search  of  objects  for  the  aquarium.  No 
doubt  these  received  the  name  of  "  soldier-fiies "  because  of 
their  gay  colours  arranged  in  spots  and  stripes ;  but  they  might 
also  be  so  called  because  they  occasionaUy  attack  and  prey 
upon  smaller  files.  In  the  genus  Sargus  the  files  display 
metallic  tints,  and  there  the  larvte  are  underground  feeders, 
preferring  vegetable  food  that  is  in  a  decaying  condition  and 
that  is  somewhat  moist :  hence  in  this  and  in  two  or  three 
other  genera  the  larvsB  act  as  scavengers.  It  is  also  presumed 
that  the  files  of  this  family,  like  others  akin  to  them,  aid  in 
the  fertilisation  of  fiowers  by  their  transference  of  pollen  from 
plant  to  plant. 

Throughout  the  family  of  the  TabanidsB  we  have  the  singolai; 
circumstance  that  the  females  are  ferocious  bloodsuckers,  while 
the  mild  masculines 

"  Oftth«r  honey  all  the  d»y 
From  eyezy  opening  flover." 

Though  this  is  hardly  comprehensive  enough,  as  these  files 
can  digest  pollen  as  well,  and  they  are  suspected  of  occasion- 
ally disfiguring  the  petals  of  fiowers  by  biting  them.  The 
popalar  term  **  Breezefiies  "  may  salt  both  sexes,  but  only  the 
females  can  claim  the  epithets  of  Horseflies,  Oxfiies,  or  Gad- 
flies. In  some  districts  the  cattle  suffer  severely  from  their 
attacks,  and  gardens  in  proximity  to  woods  are  occasionally 
the  resort  of  Tabanid»  of  both  sexes.  Poets  have  gone  iato 
enthusiastic  fits  over  the  eyes  of  gazelles,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  one  has  expatiated  upon  the  eyes  of  a  breezefly,  though 
in  many  species  these  organs  are  beautifully  lustrous  and  of 
varied  tints,  green  and  purple  predominatiiig.  Ilie  history 
of  the  larv»  of  this  family  has  not  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Some  few  have  been  reared :  these  were  wormlike  in 
form,  of  coarse  without  feet,  and  with  a  head  strengthened  for 
the  subterranean  life  they  lead.  Gardens  do  not  appear  to 
attract  the  files  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  th^  might  be  ui  jurious 
to  the  horticulturist,  since  the  larv»  probably  feed  on  roots, 
varying  their  diet  at  times  by  preying  on  smaller  creatures 
than  themselves.  These  east  off  the  larva  skin  in  assuming 
the  pupfld  state,  as  do  also  the  two  families  following. 

Comical  little  fellows  are  the  AoroceridaB,  offering  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  preceding  familv  in  size  and  shape.  Ko 
naturalist  having  seen  fit  to  attach  an  English  name  to  them, 
it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  do  so.    Though  they 
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Tiiit  flowers  in  onr  gtadmk  bedi,  they  do  not  seem  «nihnaia8tio 
in  their  devotion  to  them,  and  are  very  doggish  in  their  move- 
ments— apparently,  one  would  say,  amelanoholio  raoe,  perhaps 
occasioned  by  their  bdng  somewhat  pot-bellied.  The  abdomen, 
in  fact,  is  almost  globular,  the  thorax  broad  and  convex,  and 
the  head  so  small  that  it  seems  to  be  contrived  only  to  pack 
the  eyes  and  month  into  it.  On  the  whole,  these  small  flies 
stand  in  a  nentral  position  towards  horticnltore ;  bat  in  the 
next  family,  the  AeilidsB,  the  case  is  different,  for  the  majority 
of  the  species  are  predaceoos,  some  of  these  flies  having 
aotaaUy  the  audacity  to  attack  bees.  A  single  Asilus  will 
destroy  a  good  number  of  smaller  fliee,  since  it  usually  only 
suoks  the  juices  of  its  prey.  A.  crabronif  ormis,  with  its  striking 


Fig.  88.— AsUoB  erabronUonnii. 

yellow  and  black  markings,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  family. 
It  has  been  called  the  Hornet  Fly  from  its  resemblanoe  to  that 
insect.  Bfr.  Wood  thinks  this  fly  has  odd  fancies  about  the 
dangers  it  incurs  from  man,  as  he  observed  that  when  one  is 
started  it  rises  with  an  irregular  flight,  and  then  pitches  after 
'flying  a  dozen  yards,  then  remaining  quite  still  unless  dis- 
turbed again.  But  gardeners  are  not  very  likely  to  hunt  the 
AsilidsB  if  they  recognise  them,  since  the  flies  are  the  reverse 
of  harmful.  The  larvaB,  it  is  true,  feed  beneath  the  earth  or 
in  decayed  wood,  yet  they  have  not  been  reported  upon  as  in 
any  way  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  though  they  may  affect 
pasture  lands  in  conjunction  with  other  grubs  of  the  order 
Dlptera.  One  author  describes  these  flies  as  **  long,  strong, 
hairy,  and  hungiy-looking ;"  but  I  suspect  all  these  adjectives 
will  not  serve  for  identification,  as  they  might  apply  to  various 
species,  and  really  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a  fly  is 
strong  merely  by  inspection  of  his  outer  fly.  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  add  that  when  on  the  move  the  flies  extend  the 
proboscis  in  front  of  the  head,  which  it  about  equals  in  length; 
the  thorax  is  also  narrowed  towards  the  head.  Only  a  few  of 
the  AsilidaB  are  bright- coloured,  the  rest  exhibiting  a  grey  or 
brown  garb. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Asilidse  in  structure  are  the  Leptide, 
with  larvsB  of  similar  habit ;  but  the  species  generally  are  less 
predaceous,  as  the  slighter  '* build"  of  the  family  would  sug- 
gest, and  we  infer  it  as  well  from  the  much  smaller  footpads, 
these  being  large  in  the  Asilidas,  which  are  frequently  seizing 
other  insects.  There  exist  footpads,  however,  amongst  the 
LeptidaB,  still  they  can,  it  is  presumed,  manage  to  subsist 
entirely  on  flowers,  yet  they  are  not  numerous  or  pertinacious 
enough  to  injure  even  delicate  blossoms.  Leptis  scolopacca 
visits  gardens  nearly  everywhere  in  England,  and  this  is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  family,  with  its  greyish  wings  spotted 
and  edged  with  brown,  while  the  dull  orange  abdomen  is  black- 


spotted,  and  the  thorax  is  grey  in  the  male,  yellowish  in  the 
female.  It  is  rep<»ted  that  the  larva  of  one  exotic  species  in 
this  family,  which  resides  in  sand,  contrives  pitfalls  in  which 
it  catdies  small  msects,  thus  curiously  resembling  in  habit  the 
famous  "  Ant  Uon." 

We  pass  on  to  the  more  important  family  of  the  Bombylide, 
which  has  received  an  English  name.  All  the  Bee-flies,  how- 
ever, are  not  noisy,  though  rapidity  on  the  wing  constitutes 
a  genend  characteristic.  In  the  genus  Bombylius  we  have 
furry-Iooking  flies,  with  short  and  thick  bodies,  fond  of  hover- 
ing  over  flowers  in  a  way  that  has  led  some  to  compare  them 
to  the  night-flying  moths,  which  balance  themselves  above 
the  summer  blossoms  with  quivering  wings,  seeming  as  if 
suspended  in  the  air.  B.  major  and  medius  are  well-known 
species,  the  former  especially  notable  from  its  black  body, 
thick  with  golden  hairs  above,  and  black  and  white  below. 


Fig.  81— Bombylioi  major. 

These  flies  are  to  be  seen  pausing  as  they  go  from  flower  to 
flower,  apparently  critical  kt  their  selection.  '  They  do  not 
meddle  with  other  insects.  Throughout  the  family  the  body 
is  rather  short  and  stout,  the  outstretched  proboscis  quite 
equalling  it  in  length.  The  wings  of  the  Bombylidee  are  at  aU 
times  kept  extended  by  the  insects.  One  genus,  Thereva,  is 
suspected  to  have  predaceous  tendencies.  The  larvae  follow 
the  habit  I  have  referred  to  in  several  families— that  is,  they 
lead  a  subterranean  life,  seeking  out  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
thought,  enemies  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  vegetarian,  but  rather  beneficial  as  panudtcR — C. 


ANNBSLET  HALL, 

THB  BE8IDEN0E  OF  JOHN  GHAWOBTH  MUSTERS,  ESQ. 

Annbslxy  Hall  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  is  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
name  of  Byron.  It  is  only  two  miles  from  Newstead,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  poet,  and  a  little  beyond  the  latter 
place  eastward  of  Mansfield  is  Sherwood  Forest,  the  home  of 
the  redoubtable  Bobin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Hall  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  mansion  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  restored  by  the  present  owner.  Even 
as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  was  given  to  Balph 
Fitz-Hubert,  and  was  afterwards  possessed  for  many  gene- 
rations by  the  Annesleys,  whose  heiress  carried  it  by  marriage 
to  the  Ghaworths  of  Wiverton,  whose  last  representative  mar- 
ried the  late  John  Musters,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1805. 

Half  an  hour's  ride  from  Nottingham  brings  us  to  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Linby,  intersected  by  the  Nottingham  and 
Mansfield  railway.  Here  are  to  be  found  pome  old  monaatio 
ruins,  which  bear  evidence  of  its  having  been  a  place  of  eon- 
siderable  religions  importance  several  centuries  ago,  and  pro- 
bably either  connected  with  the  priory  of  Newstead  or  the  one 
at  Lenkm  near  Nottingham.    The  ancient  orosi es  at  CMh  end 
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of  the  Tillage  fend  the  maypole  in  the  eentre  eany  the  tiiitor 
baek  in  imaginatien  to  times  long  gone  bj. 

The  entrance  into  Annesley  Park  from  the  Nottingham  aide 
ia  from  the  latter  Tillage,  and  the  driTe  to  the  mansion  ia  one 
of  an  imposing  eharaoter.  The  park  is  abont'siz  hundred  aeres 
in  extent,  and  is  well  stocked  with  deer  and  Scotch  bollocks. 
The  long  aTcnne  of  trees  through  which  we  pus  possess  some 
rather  singular  associations,  for  formerly  &e  trees  were  cut 
into  the  Aape  of  dogs  and  bears,  but  they  have  long  been 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural  shape :  hence  this  driTC  is 
called  **  Dog  and  Bear  Lane."  The  piindpal  entrance  to  the 
Hall  is  through  an  archway  into  a  large  open  courtyard, 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  stables,  carriage  houses,  and 
other  outbuildings ;  the  east  by  offices,  laundry,  dairy,  game 
larder,  Ac. ;  and  the  south  side  is  open  to  the  park.  The  stable 
wall  is  coTered  with  a  fine  sheet  of  iTy,  cut  as  trim  and  neat 
as  the  wall  on  which  i^  is  growing.  In  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard is  a  large  fountain,  which  with  the  other  imposing  ap- 


pendagea  giTis  the  place  an  aristocratic  appearance.  In  dose 
proximity  to  the  Hdl  is  an  andent  little  diurch.  The  sacred 
edifice  is  OTershadowed  by  broad-spreading  trees,  which  shed 
a  aolemn  quietude  OTcr  the  spot  where  **  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep."  As  we  left  the  courtyard  I  noticed  just 
in  the  boundary  of  the  park  two  fine  specimens  of  Fem-leaTed 
Alders.  From  the  front  door  round  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Hall  is  a  broad  border  filled  with  spring-fiowering  plants  in 
the  ribbon  fashion,  consisting  dllefiy  of  Daisies,  Crocuses, 
Polyanthuses,  Hepaticas,  Stachys  lanata,  Aubrietia,  Violas, 
andPawdes. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  we  reach  the  bowling-green ;  it 
was  on  this  beautiful  sward  that  Byron  during  his  Tisits  to 
Annesley  used  to  practise  pistol-shooting.  Another  double 
fiight  of  steps  brings  us  to  the  upper  terrace,  from  which  we 
obtain  splendid  Tiews  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  spot 
is  so  associated  with  historic  interest  that  it  deserree  more 
than  a  passing  notice.    As  is  seen  in  the  engraTing  there  is  a 


Fig.  86.— AxnULBT  HAUi. 


door  in  the  wall  between  the  fiighta  of  steps  leading  into  a 
cellar  underneath  the  terrace.  This  door  was  the  great  poet's 
f  STOurite  target,  and  the  holes  made  by  the  bullets  still  remain. 
Some  years  ago,  as  it  was  fast  falling  to  decay,  when  Mr. 
Young,  the  head  gurdener,  had  another  door  made  and  hung 
on  the  original  hmges,  and  the  old  bullet-holed  door  futened 
to  it  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity. 

Besuming  our  position  on  the  upper  terrace  the  distant  land- 
scape stretches  before  the  eye  like  a  charming  panorama.  In 
the  distance  rise  majestically  the  hills  of  Mapperley,  Bestwood 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  and  nearer  Annesley 
is  Haoknall  Torkard,  famed  as  bdng  the  last  resting-place  of 
Byron.  As  we  contemplate  the  range  of  hills  which  lie  before 
us  we  cannot  hdp  calling  to  mind  those  lines  which  have  made 
the  hills  famous. 

"  HOla  of  Annetley,  bletk  ftnd  b«rr«n, 

Whare  mj  tbooghilMB  ehildhood  itmy'd ; 

Now  the  northern  tempeete  warring, 

Howl  aboTe  the  tafted  ehade. 
*'  Noiw  no  more  the  boon  beguiling, 

Vomiir  foTOorite  heoata  I  eee ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  ■milinir 

Makei  yeeeem  a  heateQ  to  me.** 

The  front  of  the  teixaoe  is  ornamented  with  quaint  balus- 
trading,  and  ttw  wiJl  on  the  opposite  sicU  ttw  broad  siTimaiit 


has  the  appearance  of  liTing  festoons.  At  distances  of  about 
12  feet  there  are  projecting  pillars  built  of  the  same  material 
as  the  walL  These  pillars  are  mounted  with  a  broad  cap  and 
finally  a  round  stone  balL  iTy  is  planted  at  the  back  of  the 
wfldl,  trained  OTcr  these  caps  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
falls  in  the  centre  like  suspended  chains.  The  effect  produced 
by  what  I  must  call  the  "  iTy  copings,**  (or  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  Twy  pleasing.  At  each  nde  of  the  paTement  there 
are  broad  borders  filled  with  spring-blooming  plants,  and  by 
the  \ime  that  these  notes  reach  your  readers  will  light  up  these 
ancient  terraces  with  their  simple  beauty. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  terrace  we  pus  down  a  large  flight 
of  steps,  and  leaTing  the  Hall  behind  us  we  pass  by  beds  of 
Bhododendrons,  with  some  Tenerable  Elms,  Limes,  and  Syca- 
mores in  the  rear.  Numerous  walks  intersect  the  pleasure 
ground,  and  in  places  where  the  surface  is  considerably  de- 
Tated  the  walks  traverse  through  cuttings  about  5  or  6  feet 
deep.  Instead  of  the  grass  doping  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
wdks  the  ddes  are  built  up  with  rockwork  with  large  cavities 
between  the  stones,  in  which  are  planted  Aubrietias,  Arabia, 
Iberis,  and  other  gay  spring  flowers.  As  we  pass  along  one 
of  these  walks  every  step  is  full  of  interest.  Several  very 
fine  evergreens  are  in  luxuriant  hedth,  such  as  Pinus  excelsa, 
70  feet  xoand  the  extremity  of  ite  branohes  and  25  feet  high ; 
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OedxaB  deodara,  70  in  oiroumferenet  ud  25  feet  high;  a  Yeitj 
fine  WelliogtoDia;  alBO  Oedar  of  Lebanon  and  allantioa,  a  fine 
pyramid  of  Hodger*8  hjbrid  Holly,  Thnjopais  borealis,  and 
Hemlock  Spraoefl.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  we  oome  to  an 
open  space  from  which  other  walks  dlTcrge  in  different  direc- 
tions. Here  is  planted  in  the  centre  a  large  Wellingtonia  on 
a  high  moand,  with  a  bordering  of  Berberis  aqoifolia.  Down 
a  number  of  steps  in  a  sedaded  glen  I  noticed  what  formerly 
was  the  Tillage  well,  and  from  it  emerges  a  tiny  stream  which 
spread  oat  between  banks  of  Laurels  and  Bhododendrons, 
forming  a  miniature  lake.  The  ground  which  now  forms  these 
beautiful  shrubberies  not  long  ago  was  the  original  village  of 
ijmesley,  and  some  of  the  trees  planted  by  our  grandsires 
have  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  with  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  their  surroundings  Mr.  Toung  has  breught  them  in  as 
useful  ornaments. 

Turning  to  the  left  I  just  take  a  glance  up  one  of  the  long 
glades  dose  to  the  boundary  of  the  park  which  forms  the 
pinetum.  Near  the  iron  fence  is  a  long  line  of  Yews  planted 
about  20  feet  from  each  other.  It  is  intended  to  allow  the 
upper  branches  to  meet  and  form  a  series  of  living  arches.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  avenue  Pinuses  and  other  evergreens  are 
in  excellent  health,  perfect  pyramids  many  of  them,  with  the 
lower  branches  sweeping  the  ground.  The  most  notable  are 
Finns  excelsa,  P.  cembra,  P.  nobilis,  Oedars  of  sorts,  Araucaiia 
imbricata,  Gupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  large  Ohinese  Junipers. 

Betracing  our  steps  and  pMsing  by  the  before-named  Wel- 
lingtonia along  another  rustio  walk,  we  oome  to  the  spring 
flower  garden.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  Yew  hedge  4  feet  high. 
At  intervals  of  20  feet  the  Yews  are  allowed  to  grow  and  are 
cut  into  the  form  of  pyramids.  A  broad  border  12  feet  wide 
runs  all  round,  with  rockwork  at  the  back  lor  Alpine  and 
similar  plants.  The  borders  were  planted  with  choice  Auri- 
culas, Myosotis,  and  the  most  popular  of  our  spring-flowering 
plants,  besides  a  good  collection  of  Plilozes,  Delphiniums,  and 
Pentstemons.  I  very  much  regret  that  my  visit  was  on  the 
24th  of  March,  when  everythiog  exposed  to  the  wintry  elements 
was  suffering  from  the  severe  ordeal  th^  had  just  passed 
through.  The  plants  used  for  the  embellishment  of  this 
garden  might  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  when  in  their  full 
glory  must  be  seen  to  form  any  idea  ol  their  exquisite  beauty. 
We  now  leave  this  interesting  scene— interesting  in  more 
respects  than  one ;  for  who  of  us  that  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  life  can  look  on  a  spring  flower  garden  without  calling  to 
mind  those  happy  days  of  boyhood  when  we  planted  our  first 
Daisies  and  Primroses  on  the  little  plots  of  ground  hy  the  old 
house  at  home  ?  As  we  leave  this  spot  of  pleasant  assoeiations 
we  travel  towards  the  kitchen  garden.  This  is  separated  from 
the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  broad  belt  of  grass  with  a  gravel 
walk  in  the  centre  10  feet  wide.  On  the  right  there  is  a  Yew 
hedge  4  feet  high,  with  pyramids  25  feet  apart  and  about 
12  feet  high. 

Passing  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates  we  come  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  two  acres  inside  the  walls  and  one  acre  outside, 
and  the  orchard  is  three  acres  and  a  half.  The  pleasure 
grounds  including  the  terraces  are  fourteen  acres.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  divided  into  four  squares,  and  the  walls  are  flanked 
with  a  border  about  14  feet  wide.  It  is  surrounded  with  well- 
built  walls  except  the  east  end,  which  is  partly  iron  palisad- 
ing. The  walls  are  all  furnished  with  useful  fruit  trees— fine 
examples  of  skilful  training.  The  wall  with  west  aspect  is 
covered  with  Pearson  the  Quince  and  trained  in  the  horizontal 
form.  The  first  half  of  the  north  wall  is  covered  with  Bed 
Currants,  and  the  border  is  planted  with  Baspberries.  The 
other  half  is  occupied  with  Morello  Cherries,  and  the  border 
with  Bed  Warrington  Gooseberries.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly 
ripe  the  whole  border,  including  the  wall,  is  covered  with  nets, 
which  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  depredations  of  birds  and 
prolongs  the  season  of  deeserts.  The  wall  with  east  aspect 
had  the  lower  half  planted  with  Pears,  and  the  upper  half 
Plums  and  Cherries  trained  in  the  fan  form.  Among  the 
Plums  were  some  fine  trees  of  Washington  Oreen  Gage  and 
Golden  Drop.  On  the  south  wall  are  the  vineries,  105  feet 
long.  To  the  west  of  these  there  an  Peaehes  of  sorts ;  but 
the  late  winters  have  considerably  damaged  the  trees,  which 
prove  the  need  of  glass  covesings  for  these  tender  fruits  in 
this  our  variable  climate.  The  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the 
vineries  is  devoted  to  Apricots. 

The  vineries  are  85  feet  long  each,  lean-to's,  and  about 
18  feet  wide.  The  first  house  is  filled  with  Blaek  Hamburghs, 
the  fruit  just  set  and  swelling-off  a  useful  crop.  The  second 
house  is  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Vine  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 


and  one  of  Ohasselafl  Musqoe.  The  Vines  were  just  breaking, 
and  from  their  vijgorous  appearance  gave  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  The  Vines  in  the  third  house,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe*s  and  Black  Hamburgh.  These 
houses,  like  many  others  at  this  season,  were  doing  doable 
duty,  for  they  contained  thousands  of  bedding  plants,  which 
will  be  used  by-and-by  for  the  decoration  of  the  terraces. 

Bound  the  kitchen-garden  walks  are  some  fine  Apples  and 
Pears  trained  as  pyramids,  which  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
In  the  rear  of  the  garden  is  a  large  Mushroom  house  with 
beds  in  full  bearing ;  also  rooms  for  young  men,  potting-sheds, 
Ac.  There  is  also  a  useful  span-roofed  house  which  answers 
many  purposes.  Besides  a  colleotion  of  Ferns,  the  house  con- 
tains pot  Vines  in  good  condition  started  about  November. 
Another  space  is  devoted  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  subjects  all  appeared  at  home 
and  in  excellent  health.  Mr.  Young,  besides  having  the  care 
of  the  gardens,  has  the  manaKcment  of  the  home  farm,  which 
is  several  hundreds  of  acres.  I  did  not  go  over  tiie  latter,  but 
every  part  of  the  gardens  bore  testimony  of  consummate  skill 
and  ability.  Mr.  Young's  cottage  is  situated  at  the  east  angle 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  is  for  size,  convenience,  and  ac- 
commodation a  model  gardener's  dwelling.  Mr.  Young  was 
not  only  exoeedingly  courteous,  but  spared  no  pains  to  point 
out  all  objects  of  interest.— B. 


BEPOBT  ON  BED  AND  WHITE  OUBBANTS 
PBUITBD  AT  OHISWIOK  1875. 

Thbbb  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  fruits  in  ordinary  cultivation 
in  this  oountey  in  which  so  much  confusion  exists  in  regard  to 
their  nomenclature  or  their  distinctive  merits  as  in  that  of 
Currants.  Names  exist  in  plentiful  variety,  but  the  fruits 
of  all  the  kinds  are  very  similar,  so  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  The  varieties  mi^  vary  to  some 
extent  as  to  Uie  size  of  the  bunches,  berries,  their  colour, 
cropping  qualities,  <feo. ;  but  as  these  are  considerably  affected 
by  cultivation,  situation,  <feo.,  their  comparative  and  distinctive 
merits  can  only  be  ascertained  when  all  the  varieties  are 
grown  together  under  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  colleotion,  consisting  of  forty-five  reputed  distinct  va- 
rieties, was  got  together  from  various  quarters,  and  represents 
the  most  of  the  names  to  be  met  with  in  EngUsh  nurseries 
and  a  few  of  the  French.  Altogether  Uiere  exist  about  sixt/ 
distinct  names  as  applied  to  the  Bed  Currants  and  about  fifteen 
to  the  White,  so  that  the  remainder  have  to  be  collected  and 
described. 

The  classification  is  based  chiefiy  on  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  their  foliage,  habit  of  growth,  <ko.  Tltis  is  very  de- 
cided, distinct,  and  easily  to  be  recognised.  The  typical  names 
adopted  may  not  in  every  instance  be  correct,  but  the  varieties 
given  as  synonyms  are  idl  identical  the  one  with  the  other  as 
they  have  been  received  by  the  Society.  There  is  no  means  of 
distinguishing  any  of  the  varieties  by  their  fruit  alone. 

BEDS. 

1.  Bed  Dutch  [syns,,  Fertile,  Fertile  d'Augleterre,  Fertile 
de  Palluau,  Fertile  de  Bertio,  La  Hdtive,  H&tive  de  Bertio, 
Bertin  No.  9,  Belle  de  St.  Gilles,  Chenonceaux,  Grosse  Bouge 
de  Boulogne,  Queen  Victoria,  Bed  Grape] .— Tliis  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  most  abundant  bearer,  and 
ripening  early.  The  bunches  are  long,  and  the  berries  large, 
full,  and  juicy,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  j^ant  is  of  a  dwarf 
and  somewhat  slender  habit  of  growth,  never  attaining  a  large 
size.  The  leaves  broad  and  flat,  deep  green,  having  a  sort  of 
metallic  glaucous  hue,  which  renders  it  in  appearance  quite 
distinct.  The  synonyms  here  given  are  all  referable  to  this 
one  variety,  and  which  is  the  one  generally  grown  and  known 
in  this  country  as  the  Bed  Dutch. 

2.  Kriobt's  Laboi  Bed  [tyns,.  Knight's  Sweet  Bed,  Goliath, 
Fielder's  Bed,  Pahner's  Late  Bed,  Pitmaston  Bed,  Pitmaston 
ProUflc,  Large  Sweet  Bed,  Bertin  No.  1,  Dancer's  Selected]  .— 
This  varie^  is  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Bed  Dutch.    It  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer.    The  bunches  are  long  and  produced 
in  immense  clusters.    Berries  of  medium  size,  of  a  bright  red 
colour.   The  plant  is  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  the  shoots  \ 
growing  mostty  erect.    Leaves  pale  green,  rather  small,  some- } 
what  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.    This  variety  ia» 
the  one  in  meet  general  cultivation  in  the  market  gardens* 
around  London,  having  probably  been  seleeted  for  its  flnej 
vigoroqg  eoBStilatioD.    Meesn.  Erslage  of  Haarlem  sent  Iruit-I 
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ing  branohes  of  this  Tttiflty  ••  the  tnie  Bad  Dutch  Onmnt  •• 
grown  in  Holland. 

8.  Old  Bbd  [<yn.,  Boti|[e  Oommnn] .— TMb  greatly  resemblM 
the  preceding.  The  plant  is  of  moat  robiut  growth,  bat  a 
poor  cropper  and  with  small  berries.  It  is  most  probably  the 
original  stock  from  which  Knight's  Large  Bed,  the  present 
common  variety,  has  been  selected. 

4.  Bbd  Ghbbbt  [«2^n.,  La  Yersaillaise]  .—The  berries  of  this 
variety  are  very  large  and  handsome,  almost  like  small  Oheiries ; 
bat  they  are  prodaced  very  sparingly,  the  banches  freqaently 
consisting  of  only  one  beny,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  berries 
on  a  plant.  The  plant  is  of  a  gross  spreading  habit  of  growth. 
The  shoots  pale,  very  gross.  Leaves  very  large,  broad,  deep 
green.  It  is  onsaited  for  cultivation  in  the  open  groand,  as 
the  shoots  from  their  gross  natare  break  off  so  euily,  and  so  no 
plant  is  formed.  The  bads  do  not  break  freely  after  praning. 
Grown  against  a  wall  it  is  more  satisfactory. 

6.  HonoHTOM  SiEOLiNa  [«yi».,  Honghton  Oastle,  Orange- 
fleld] . — This  is  a  late  variety.  The  berries  of  mediam  size,  deep 
red,  and  rather  acid.  Banches  long,  prodaced  in  very  thick 
closters.  A  most  abandant  cropper.  The  plant  is  of  a  very 
robast,  dose-growing, .  stardy,  stubby  habit,  very  rarely  pro- 
ducing long  shoots.  The  leaves  are  small,  deep  dark  green, 
somewhat  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in  appearance.  Very  dis- 
tinct. This  variety  from  its  dose  compact  habit  of  growth 
and  sturdy  constitution  is  very  suitable  for  growing  in  exposed 
situations  and  for  training  as  an  espalier  or  pyramid. 

6.  GoMDoniR  \9wu,^  Baby  Oastle,  May's  Victoria,  Imperials 
Bouge,  Hollande  a  grappes  longues] . — This  is  a  remarkably 
strong-growing  late  variety.  The  bunches  are  very  long. 
Berries  large  or  above  medium,  of  a  bright  red  colour  with  a 
sharp  addity.  As  a  bearer  it  is  only  medium.  The  plant  \e 
of  a  most  robust  growth,  soon  forming  large  bushes.  Shoots 
strong,  reddish.  Leaves  large,  dark  green,  with  reddish  vein- 
ings,  flat,  deeply  cut,  very  showy,  and  very  distinct.  The 
flowers  have  also  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
Currants  to  ripen  and  hang  well  on  the  plants  afterwards. 
The  plant  from  its  strong  vigorous  growth  is  very  suitable  for 
growing  as  standards  or  large  bushes. 

7.  Ybbri£b8  Bouob.— This  appears  to  be  a  compact  dwarf- 
growiog  form  of  the  Gondouin. 

8.  Maixow-ubavbd  [«2^.,  New  Sweet  Bed]. — This  is  a 
strong-growing  late  variety.  Bunches  long.  Berries  small,  of 
a  pale  red  colour.  Late  in  ripening  and  a  somewhat  poor 
cropper.  The  plant  is  of  very  distinct  appearance,  strong, 
tall-growing,  with  pale  shodts.  Leaves  large,  flat,  soft,  downy 
like  a  Mallow,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  sometimes  like  the  Black 
Currant. 

9.  Laoxd.IiBA.vzd  [«ynf..  Large  Sweet  Bed,  Large  Bed, 
d'Hollande  a  fenille  bbrdde].-— A  fine,  compact-growing,  bushy 
variety.  Bunches  of  a  medium  size.  Berries  niedium,  of  a 
pale  red  colour.  A  most  abundant  bearer.  Shoots  dark, 
spreading.  Leaves  dark  green  with  a  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
greater  portion,  more  esf^dally  those  in  the  shade,  having  a 
narrow  silver  ladng  or  border,  giving  the  plants  a  slight 
Tariegated  appearance.    A  very  excellent  good-habited  variety. 

10.  OuT-LBAVBD  [lyfu.,  Fcuillc  ladnifie,  Eyatt  Kova].— 
Plant  of  somewhat  slender  spreading  growth.  Bunches  of 
medium  size.  Berries  small,  of  a  pale  red.  A  very  poor 
cropper.  Leaves  small,  deeply  cut,  or  ladniated  and  pointed, 
rendering  it  very  distinct  in  appearance. 

11.  Variboaxbd  [«yn.,  Feuille  panach^e]  .—This  is  a  varie- 
gated-leaved  form  of  the  common  Bed.  A  poor  cropper.  The 
leaves  are  prettily  variegated  on  their  appearance  in  spring, 
but  soon  become  dull  and  diugy. 

12.  Stbipbd-fhuitbd.— This  in  appsarance  resembles  the 
eommon  Bed.  Berries  small,  pale  in  colour,  with  one  or  two 
darker  ajtripes,  rather  pretty.  A  very  poor  cropper.  The 
Gloire  des  Sablons  is  stated  to  be  a  White  variety,  prettily 
fltriped  with  red.  At  Ohiswick  it  proved  the  same  as  Gon- 
douin. 

13.  Chaxpaonb  [«|^,  Coulenr  de  Chaur]  .^This  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  berries,  which  are  pale 
ileeh,  and  their  sweet  flavour  being  exactly  similar  to  the 
White  varieties.  Bunches  short.  Berries  small.  The  plant 
is  of  dwarf  bushy  habit  and  robust.  Leaves  broad,  flat,  having 
the  appearance  of  the  Bed  Dutch.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer. 
A  desirable  variety.  

WHITES. 

14.  CoHKOM  Whitb  \vpi,t  Blanche  Commun]. — ^Flant  of 
dwarf  bushy  habit.  Leaves  small,  deeply  cut  and  crumpled  in 
Vbsat  appearance.    Bunches  small ;  berries  small. 


15.  Wilkot'b  Labgb  Whitb  [«yn.,  Blanche  d'Angleterre]  .-^ 
Plant  of  free  somewhat  erect  growth.  Leaves  large,  flat.  Bunch 
of  medium  size.    Berries  large,  white.    A  good  cropper. 

16.  Whitb  Dutch  [syn.,  Blanche  d'Hollande] .  — Plant, 
leaves,  (S;c.,  of  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  Bed  Dutch 
—dwarf,  compact,  bushy.  Bunches  large;  berries  large  or 
very  large,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  very  flne,  juicy,  and 
sweet.    A  great  cropper.— A.  F.  Babbon. 


DO  BABBITS  EAT  LILIUMS? 
My  experience  is  that  rabbits  do  eat  Liliums.  Here  they 
most  assuredly  did,  but  had  not  long  the  chance,  as  we  put  a 
rabbit  wire  across  the  part  of  the  garden  where  the  Lily  beds 
were.  My  man  says  they  principally  fancied  L.  auratum.  My 
recollection  is  that  L.  loogiflorum.  as  being  the  earliest  Lily, 
was  their  favourite.— Gbobob  F.  Wilson. 


Babbits  are  curious  animals  and  hard  to  understand.  In 
one  place  they  will  eat  of  vegetation  that  in  other  places  is 
left  untouched.  I  have  never  known  them  eat  Bhododendrons, 
but  Mr.  Bobson  has  stated  that  he  has  known  these  shrubs  to 
be  destroyed  by  rabbits.  I  know  of  a  large  collection  of 
white  Lilies,  L.  eandidum,  where  rabbits  abound,  but  the 
Lilies  are  never  touched.  I  obtained  some  of  these  Lilies  and 
planted  them,  and  these  the  rabbits  almost  destroyed.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  rather  than  their  taste,  for 
in  after  years  they  left  the  Lilies  uninjured.  I  know  a  shrub- 
bery which  is  infested  with  rabbits,  and  m  that  shrubbery  are 
large  dumps  of  the  old  kinds  of  Lilies— bulbiferum  and  chalce- 
donicum— which  are  never  injured ;  but  probably  if  these  were 
removed  and  replanted  they  would  be  nibbled  by  the  rabbits. 
Where  rabbits  are  numerous  and  Lilies  are  desired  it  will  be 
safe  to  protect  the  plants  for  at  least  a  year,  and  after  that  I 
think  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  their  being  eaten  by 
rabbits.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  L.  auratum  in  a  rabbit- 
infested  district.- A  FoBxsTBB. 


RHODODENDBONS. 

I HAVB  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  and  letters  on 
these  charming  shrubs  which  have  appeared  vel  our  Journal, 
and  I  write  to  ask  if  Mr.  Luokhurst  and  any  of  your  readers 
will  make  a  sdeotion  of  the  varieties  which  they  think  the 
best.  There  are  such  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  in  culti- 
vation that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  sdeot  the  best.  I  have  a 
fair  collection,  but  should  like  to  add  to  it. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Bobson's  guide  as  to  the  soil  wherever  the 
Foxglove  abounds  being  suitable  for  the  Bhododendrons,  per- 
fectly safe  to  follow.  I  quite  agree  with  him  also  that  composts 
as  a  rule  are  a  mistake.  I  tried  the  veiy  pond  mud  he  men- 
tions, and  my  plants  refused  to  thrive  in  it ;  but  when  they 
were  planted  between  the  standard  Boses  they  did  splendidly. 
I  have  found  also  a  north  border  suit  them  very  welL 

These  shrubs  are  becoming,  and  deservedly  so,  most  popular. 
With  me  Azaleas  and  even  Camellias  do  out  of  doors,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  former  are  small,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
best  varieties  of  Bhododendrons.— John  B.  M.  Camm. 

[A  dozen  early  kinds  affording  a  succesdon  of  flowers  from 
January  to  May  in  favourable  seasons  are  Dauricum,  pde 
purple;  Dauricum  atrovirens,  purple;  PrsBoox  superbum,  a 
hybrid  flowering  in  February  and  March.  It  has  been  very 
flne  this  season  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Casson  out  on  Thorn 
Moor»  near  Doncaster— a  suffident  severe  test  of  its  hardioess. 
Mnemosyne  Caucadcum  grandiflorum,  March  and  April; 
yarium,deep  pink;  Altaelarense,  scarlet ;  Solid  d'Austerlitz, 
bright  scarlet;  Blanc  Superb, white;  Empress  Eug6nie, white ; 
Limbatnm,  delicate  rose  margined  with  carmine ;  Broughtoni, 
rosy  crimson;  Pictum,  blush  white-spotted. 

Two  dozen  mid-season  and  late  kinds  are  Alarm,  white  with 
a  margin  of  bright  scarlet,  very  long  foliage— a  brilliant  and 
striking  variety ;  Purity,  a  fine  kind  with  ddicate  white  flowers ; 
Dae  de  Brabant,  yellowish  white,  red  spots,  fine  trasses ;  Nero, 
dark  purple-spotted,  compact  growth— a  very  free-flowering 
kind ;  Titian,  rosy  scarlet ;  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  very  flne  white ; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  bright  purple  with  white  centre; 
Atrosanguineum,  deep  red,  very  free-flowering ;  Lady  Eleanor 
Calheart,  light  crimson,  spotted  with  chocolate;  Bouquet  de 
Flore,  a  profudon  of  spotted  crimson  flowers,  very  large  trusses ; 
Blandyanum,  rosy  crimson ;  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  rich  porple ; 
Nigretoens,  dark  porple ;  Maculatum  nigrom,  dark  rose-spotted ; 
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Vandyke,  a  Twy  fine  free-flowering  erhnion  kind;  Barelay- 
annm,  a  splendid  yariety  with  deep  rich  crimson  flowere; 
Hogarth,  eearlet ;  John  Waterer,  deep  crimson,  very  distinct 
and  excellent ;  Htrsatam,  a  dwarf  late  kind  with  pretty  crimson 
flowers ;  Bosenm  grandiflorom,  deep  rose ;  Bifida,  rose  flowen, 
spotted ;  John  Spencer,  rose,  with  a  deep  piqk  margin ;  Stella, 
rose,  spotted ;  Concessam,  pink. 

Those  kinds  which  flower  Tcry  early  should  have  sheltered 
positions.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  an  occasional  niche 
formed  with  other  evergreens  along  the  froat  of  shrubbery 
borders,  imparting  a  brightness,  life,  and  beaaty  that  is  most 
desirable  among  hardy  shrubs  so  early  in  the  year. — ^Bdwabd 

liUOSHUBST.] 

THE  BLANKNET  MABBOW  PEA. 

A  oBiiTLBifAN  having  three  estates  and  nearly  twenty  acres  of 
kitchen  gardens  in  the  charge  of  able  gardeners  considers  the 
Blankney  Marrow  the  most  delicious  Pea  in  cultivation.  The 
gentleman  is  a  great  patron  of  gardeniDg,  and  espedaUy  of 
TBgetable-growing,  and  takes  careful  note  of  the  qualitlAs  of  all 
Tegetables  that  are  provided  for  his  table.  In  his  gardens  all 
the  new  Peas  have  been  cultivated,  and  his  testimony  is  there- 
fore worth  recording.  It  is  tabe  remembered  that  o^her  j ud ges 
hi|ve  not  considered  this  Pea  superior,  if  equal,  to  some  others ; 
but  that  it  is  steadily  rising  in  popularity  is  pretty  clear  by 
the  demands  for  seed  that  cannot  be  easily  supplied. 

This  is  known  as  the  Grotto,  Mossy-podded,  and  Australian 
Pea.  It  is  a  green  Marrow  growing  6  to  7  feet  high,  the  pods 
being  ooverad  with  a  rough  exoreecenoe ;  the  peas  are  medium- 
sized,  and  the  pods  are  well  fllled.  It  is  a  late  and  mildew- 
leeisting  Pea,  and  sown  at  the  present  time  will  yield  useful 
produce  in  the  autumn. 

This  is  a  distinct  Pea  of  disputed  merit,  and  any  other  testi- 
mony regarding  it  would  be  instructiTe. — Clbbicus. 


KILN  DUST  AS  A  MANUBB. 

Mt  experience  in  Potato-growing  with  many  different  kinds 
of  manure  is  singularly  l£ke  that  detailed  by  *' J.  M.'*  on 
page  273.  My  conclusions  are  also  similar  to  those  of  "  J.  M.," 
that  kiln  dust  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures  for 
Potatoes  that  can  be  appUed.  I  have  made  numerous  and 
careful  experiments  in  Potato  culture,  and  have  tested  various 
manures.  These  experiments  have  extended  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  consequently  in  seasons  widely  differing  from  each 
other;  yet,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  driest  of  seasons,  no 
manures  have  given  such  satisfactory  results  as  farmyard 
manure  dug  into  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  kiln  dust 
applied  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  planting  the  Potatoes. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  value  of  kiln  dust  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  crops-  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  of  a 
brewer.  The  soil  naturally  was  poor,  and  in  it  the  Potatoes 
were  always  cankered  and  unsightly,  and  the  Onions  were 
generally  devoured  by  the  grub.  Kiln  dust  was  then  applied 
freely,  and  in  a  few  years  no  garden  could  produce  better  and 
cleaner  crops.  I  obtained  some  of  the  dust,  and  tried  it  with 
various  other  manures  in  the  kitchen  garden,  then  under  my 
charge.  Its  effects  were  so  satisfactory  that  my  employer  at 
once  adopted  its  use  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field  culture  of 
Potatoes. 

The  first  application  was  made  on  about  an  aere  of  Tork 
Begents,  and  the  produce  from  this  acre  was  more  than  one- 
third  greater  in  value  than  the  aeres  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
Potatoes  were  larger,  better,  and  more  free  from  disease  than 
were  the  crops  that  had  no  dressing  of  kiln  dust. 

Its  extensive  use  on  the  same  farm  with  Potatoes  and  other 
crops  has  proved  its  undoubted  value,  for  it  has  now  been 
freely  used  for  several  years.  It  has  been  applied  to  grass 
land  and  cereals  with  uniform  good  results,  so  good  that  the 
quality  of  Barley  from  the  farm  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Bass  to  be  the  best  that  has  come  under  his 
notice,  and  for  which  a  considerably  higher  prioe  has  been 
given  than  for  any  other  samples  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
the  same  with  Potatoes.  Their  quality  commands  the  appro- 
bation of  all  who  use  them,  and  the  reputation  of  the  grower 
has  spread  far  beyond  a  merely  local  character. 

When  I  state  that  this  farm  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  Lineolashire,  and  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  MelvUle,  sufficient  will  be  said 
both  as  to  its  sound  management  and  of  the  proved  value  of 
kiln  dnst  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes  and  other  crops.  I  state 
this  in  order  to  submit  that  the  experiments  with  kiln  dust 


have  not  been  on  a  limited  sealt.  Its  good  effects  on  the  fwrn 
have  corresponded  with  its  good  effects  in  the  garden.  In  the 
garden  it  has  been  applied  to  aU  sorts  of  crops,  not  excepting 
the  flower  beds  and  Vine  border ;  and  I  can  say  now  what  lor 
obvious  reasons  I  could  not  say  before,  that  not  many  gardena 
produce  more  satisfactory  crops  of  Grapes,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables than  the  garden  at  Branaton. 

But  the  most  conclusive  results  in  favour  of  kiln  dust  have 
been  afforded  by  Pototoes.  For  these  crops  it  has  been  spread 
in  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  per  acre  when  ™  Po»^ 
toes  have  been  planted,  and  I  have  never  known  it  fail  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  in  a  substantial  manner,  it 
failed,  as  everything  else  faUed,  in  averting  disease  m  tbe 
nnpropittous  season  of  1872,  but  even  in  that  year  mcompwr- 
ably  the  most  valuable  crop  of  Potatoes  in  a  parish  of 
four  thousand  aeres  was  a  piece  of  Paterson'a  Yiotona  grown 
by  the  aid  of  kiln  dust.— J.  Wwoht,  hoXt  Qardemr  to 
the  Hon.  A,  L.  MelmUe, 


VIOLETS. 

Nkvm  befoi«  this  year  have  I  seen  Violets  so  fine  as  tlw 
have  been  with  me  in  frames  and  promise  to  be  outdoors,  for 
as  yet  we  have  had  no  blooms  in  the  beds  outdoors  other  than 
of  Ozar  and  Victoria  Begina,  both  of  which  we  had  durmg  the 
last  week  in  March,  the  weather  bemg  moat  unfavourable  for 
them  up  to  the  dose  of  that  month.  So  unoertain  is  the  poa- 
sibllity  of  having  Violets  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
and  the  greater  uncertainty  of  their  doing  weU  in  pots,  that 
the  advantages  offered  by  planting  them  out  in  frames  are 
found  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blooms.  The  plaats 
should  be  planted  in  rich  soU  at  convenient  distances  apact» 
and  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 

I  have  grown  most  if  not  all  kinds  of  Violets,  and  am  now 
reduced  to  three  kinds  for  certainty  of  gathering  from  day  to 
day  for  a  lengthened  period.  A  frame,  or  rather  Pi*».»0^jf5 
long  and  4  feet  wide— a  lean-to  against  a  greenhouse— is  fiUed 
in  September  with  Victoria  Be^,  and  from  thence  np  to 
March  inclusive  we  have  an  abundance  of  deep  blue,  large, 
very  fragrant  Violets,  and  with  eapi^l  stalks.  At  the  same 
time  we  fill  apit  with  Neapolitans,  double,  sky-blue,  which  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  we  having  had  since  8eptemb«c  and  now 
have  abundance  of  this  sweetest  of  aU  Violets.  The  varljj^ 
Devoniensis  is  certainly  very  sweet,  but  what  is  it  but  the 
singU  NeapoUtan  ?  Or  what  is  Biandyana  than  a  donUe 
Neapolitan?  I  have  fished  for  and  hooked  at  last  the  trae 
Neapolitan  from  Florence.  It  is  very  superior  to  the  old  kind. 
Thu  kind  from  Florence  is  freer  in  growth,  is  not  prone  to 
throw  out  numerous  wiry  runners,  is  twice  as  strong,  naa 
blooms  twice  the  size  of  the  old  kind  and  deeper  m  colour, 
has  stalks  of  such  a  length  as  to  allow  of  the  blooms  beli^i 
bunched,  and  it  blooms  from  September  (I  had  blooms  laei 
year  in  August)  up  to  May.  ^„  _     ... 

Then  we  have  another  pit  tike  the  other  two  fiUed  with 
Queen  of  Violets,  double  white,  which  blooms  in  February 
and  continues  to  the  dose  of  April.  On  account  of  colour 
King  of  Violets  and  Double  Bussian  have  a  place.  They  have 
short  stalks,  and  fiower  in  February  and  March.  , 

If  there  are  any  Violets  ezoeliiog  these  three— Viotona 
Bsgina,  NeapoUtan,  and  Queen  of  Violets,  I  should  iu»^ 
know  what  they  are.  I  have  several  other  kinds— amongst 
them,  throw*^  ^^^  courtesy  of  its  raiser.  Prince  Consort, 
which  has  a  round  leaf  more  like  Osar  than  Victoria  Bsginn, 
is  not  so  disposed  to  produce  suckers  as  Caar,  both  P^^^ 
Consort  and  Victoria  being  more  given  to  runners  tha» 
suckers.  Hence  the  plants  are  not  weakened  by  g«>wto  from 
the  stems.  The  blooms,  being  very  much  stouter  in  stalk,  have 
groater  substance  of  petal,  being  rounded  like  a  Pansy  and  Itf 
advanced  in  size  towards  one.  Victoria  Begina  u  of  tne 
deepest  blue  or  purple,  but  Prince  Consort  is  paler  in  colour— 
a  shaded  blue-purple.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  in  a  pit  witll 
Victoria  Begina,  and  it  grows  equally  well,  commencing  bloom- 
ing in  late  summer  and  continuing  through  the  winter,  longer 
by  a  fortnight  than  Victoria  Begina,  upon  which  it  is  a  decided 
advance— lessened  foliage  turned  into  redundancy  of  bloom. 
Its  fragrance  is  of  the  finest  kind— not  so  powerful  as  in  sooae, 
but  a  come-again  sweetness  that  knows  no  doy.  It  is  of  the 
first  to  bloom  outdoors,  and  is  the  finest  ot  all  single- flowered 
Violets.  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  raiser  setting  so  high  a  value 
upon  its  merits  and  not  letting  it  out  untU  he  feds  himself 
satisfied  as  to  remuneration. 

I  have  before  stated  how  we  grow  Violets,  but  I  may  bneflj 
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recapitiilaie.  When  the  pUmto  go  oat  of  Uoom  the  lights  are 
removed,  and  in  a  fortaight  the  plants  are  taken  np  and 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  they  have  erowns,  eaoh  division 
haying  a  portion  of  root.  They  are  planted  oat  on  a  north 
border  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  that  distance  asander  in  the 
rows ;  bat  Neapolitan,  Doable  Parple  or  Bossian,  with  Qaeen 
of  Violets,  are  only  allowed  9  inches  in  the  rows.  They  are 
well  watered  and  attended  to  antil  established,  and  the  f  atare 
treatment  eonsists  in  removing  all  rnnners  as  they  appear,  with 
weeds  as  they  show  themselves.  The  groaad  in  which  they 
»re  planted  is  well  manared  and  deeply  dag  in  aatamn,  and  is 
forked  over  prior  to  planting  in  spring,  a  dressing  of  lime 
being  applied  prior  to  planting  and  forkhig. 

So  soon  as  the  outdoor  plants  have  flowered  we  divide  them 
and  make  fresh  beds,  foar  rows  of  plants  in  a  4-feet  bed,  the 
plants  being  a  foot  distance  apart  for  Victoria  Begina,  and 
9  inches  for  Neapolitan,  Doable  Bassian,  Ao.  No  addition  bat 
water  antil  established,  the  runners  and  weeds  are  removed, 
and  a  slight  top-dressiogin  antumnof  partiiUly  decayed  leaves. 
Ooooa-nat  refuse  would  no  doubt  answer  better,  but  the  cost 
of  transit  is  against  our  using  it.  The  outdoor  plants  follow 
the  frame  plants ;  and  though  we  have  kept  the  beds  a  seoond 
year  we  attain  a  better  result  by  beds  f^sh  planted  annually. 

The  pits  have  about  6  inches  of  rubble  for  drainage,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  drain,  for  it  is  useless  making  a  hole  in 
olay  and  putting  stones  at  the  bottom  for  drainage  if  there  be 
no  means  of  the  water  percolating  through  the  drainage  pass- 
ing away.  It  is  simply  making  a  hole  to  hold  water.  Upon 
tiie  rabble  is  placed  6  to  8  inches  of  turfy  loam  three  parts, 
and  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal 
parts,  the  whole  well  mixed.  The  plants  are  taken  up  with 
balls  and  planted  rather  firmly  and  about  9  inches  apart,  or  so 
that  they  just  touch,  neither  crowding  nor  wasting  any  room, 
having  after  planting  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  none  being 
given  daring  the  winter;  but  the  soil  is  examined  in  early 
November,  and  if  at  all  dry  a  thorough  watering  is  given,  no 
more  being  required  until  February  or  March.  The  Ughts  are 
not  put  on  until  frosts  occur,  and  when  once  they  are  put  on 
are  not  again  withdrawn  altogether  until  spring ;  but  when- 
ever tbe  thermometer  is  from  35"  to  40"*  the  lights  are  drawn 
down  about  6  inches,  when  50°  a  foot  or  more,  and  when  frost 
prevails  they  are  kept  close.  About  a  month  after  planting 
all  decayed  and  yellow  leaves  are  rembved,  and  charcoal  pass- 
ing a  half-inch  sieve  sprinkled  over  the  plants.  A  gentle 
brushing  of  the  leaves  with  the  hand  will  remove  any  charcoid 
resting  upon  them.  In  spring  water  is  given  to  keep  moist. — 
O.  Abbit. 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

KITCHEN  GABDXN. 

Iv  the  soil  early  in  the  season  ehould  not  be  in  so  good  a  state 
aa  is  wished,  it  is  advisable  in  many  cases  to  delay  the  work  of 
sowing  for  a  short  time,  because  if  seed  is  committed  to  the 
groand  wben  the  soil  is  in  a  friable  and  dry  condition  it  gains 
such  a  favoarable  start  as  to  soon  make  up  for  a  few  days'  delay ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  delays  are  dangeroas,  for  we  mast 
consider  that  as  everytbing  grown  requires  a  stated  time  to 
develope  itself,  the  first  f  Aveurable  chance  most  be  taken  to  put 
in  tbe  crops.  In  order  to  provide  for  proper  sacoessions  of 
vegetables  frequent  sowings  must  be  made,  when  sowing  small 
beds  of  seed,  if  the  soil  should  not  be  in  the  best  of  condition, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  work>in  a  little  dry  soil  in  <Mrder  to  secure 
its  free  working.  I  deem  this  very  neoessary  in  the  case  of 
Carrots,  the  main  crop  of  which  should  be  sown  now,  the  seed 
being  of  a  peculiar  shape,  with  so  many  hairy-like  bristles  in 
fhem,  that  tbe  soil  is  apt  not  to  close  round  the  seed  snflioiently 
to  insure  its  quick  germination.  Some  of  my  earliest  Peas  have 
rotted  in  the  ground  instead  of  coming  up,  particularly  Sutton's 
Bmerald  Gem  and  Laxton's  Alpha,  while  Kentish  Inviota  and 
Sntton's  Biogleader  are  growing  strong  and  have  oome  up  well. 
Take  care  to  sow  plenty  of  Bath  Cos  and  Paris  Oos  Lettuces ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  all  such  sowings  are  best  made 
in  drills  and  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  after  being  thinned 
ont.  They  then  grow  into  more  bulk  during  the  hot  weather  of 
gnmmer.  Where  vegetables  have  to  be  sent  to  Iiondon  in  the 
season  a  small  Lettaoe  is  not  worth  much  after  being  shorn  of 
its  outside  leaves  after  travelling.  I  like  to  send  all  salading  in 
small  baskets  and  separated  from  the  heavy  vegetables. 

It  is  time  to  see  about  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  I  advise 
for  the  early  crop  that  they  should  be  sown  tmder  a  hand-light 
of  good  soil,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  a  warm  spot  of  nch 
soil.  I  do  not  think  that  they  crop  so  heavily  thus  treated,  but 
tm  they  are  wanted  as  early  as  possible  this  must  not  hinder. 
Sion  House  and  Newiogton  Wonder  are  excellent  sorts.  Sow 
the  Musselburgh  Leek,  Salsafy,  and  ScorioneKa  and  eaarly  Dutch 


Turnip.  It  is  rather  early  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet,  but 
a  little  may  be  sown  for  early  use,  though  some  plants  may 
run  to  seed.  Hand-glasses  may  now  be  removed  from  Oauli- 
flowers,  and  they  wiU  oome  in  for  other  crops.  Sow  also  the 
main  crop  of  Oelery  in  a  frame  near  the  glass,  to  be  afterwards 
pricked  out  on  a  border.  Some  sow  the  main  crop  in  March, 
out  I  have  never  found  there  was  much  advantage  in  that ;  of 
oonrse  for  very  early  use  a  little  seed  must  be  sown  early. 

VBUIT  OIBDXN. 

About  here  Apricots  are  setting  freely,  and  if  the  weather 
allows  them  to  swell-off  there  will  be  some  to  spare  for  preserv- 
ing in  the  green  state,  but  at  present  they  are  looking  more 
yellow  than  usual.  The  young  growth  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines is  coming  on  fast ;  it  vml,  therefore,  be  best  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  disbud  a  little.  Disbudding  must  be  done 
carefully  and  at  different  times.  Take  care  that  the  green  flv 
does  not  i^ain  too  strong  a  hold  upon  the  young  shoots,  for  if 
mischief  is  done  so  early  it  is  not  easy  to  remedy  it. 

In  vineries  where  the  fruit  as  well  set  take  care  that  the 
thinning  is  done  in  time,  and  the  young  growing  shoots  stopped- 
in  twice  or  thrice  this  month.  The  heat  must  not  be  less  than 
6B^  at  night,  and  up  to  76"  or  80*  by  sun  heat  in  the  day,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  added  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  not 
syringed  over  the  fruit  if  a  good  bloom  is  wanted.  The  inside 
borders  must  be  well  watered,  sometimes  with  liquid  manure, 
and  if  the  outside  roots  are  well  protected  do  not  remove  it  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  fruit,  but  the  late-houee  borders  may  be 
treated  differently. 

VLOWBB  OABDEN. 

My  Calceolarias,  /rasanias,  and  several  other  half-hardy 
plants  intended  for  the  summer  bedding  are  all  planted-out  in  a 
prepared  bed  of  soil.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  alterations  in 
the  garden,  many  of  them  would  have  been  in  the  beds,  as 
they  oould  be  protected  there  ouite  as  well  as  where  they  are. 
I  do  not  like  moving  the  Calceolarias  much,  because  the  oheoka 
they  receive  make  the  wood  hard  too  early,  and  the  plants  do 
not  grow  so  freely  as  is  desirable  for  a  continual  flowering. 

All  tender  annuals,  suoh  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Migno- 
nette, Marigolds,  &c.,  have  been  sown,  and  many  of  the  seed- 
lings are  up.  Sweet  Peas,  Maurandyas,  Troptsolums,  and 
Lophospermums  have  been  sown.  These  being  mostlv  climbers 
and  are  used  for  covering  walls  and  other  blank  places,  they 
have  been  sown  in  smallpots,  from  which  they  can  most  con- 
veniently be  planted  out  at  the  proper  time.  Beds  of  hardy 
annuals  will  now  be  coming  into  flower ;  let  them  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  if  the  grass  around  them  is  kept  neatly  cut 
they  will  soon  look  fine.— Tbokas  Becobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  week. 

BABDT  FBUIT  GABDSIT. 

Wb  have  just  been  ezaminiD|^  the  Apricot  trees,  and  although 
the  blossoms  projecting  considerably  from  the  wall  have  be«i 
killed  (they  were  unprotected  and  in  fall  flower  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  l(f  of  frost  on  the  19th  of  March),  those 
close  to  the  wall  are  safe,  and  the  fruit  seems  to  be  swelling 
freely.  Apricots  do  not  snffer  from  the  attacks  of  insect  pests, 
except  that  a  small  maggot  will  sometimes  be  found  to  eat  the 
yoxmg  leaves;  it  draws  the  leaves  round  it,  and  eats  in  the 
centre  of  its  protection.  This  maggot  can  only  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  hand-picking.  The  weather  is  now  very  favourable 
for  the  production  of  red  spider  and  aphis  on  the  Peach  trees. 
Usually  the  aphis  can  be  most  readily  destroyed  by  washing  the 
leaves  with  strong  soapy  water  to  which  has  been  added  some 
tobacco  liquor.  If  the  trees  can  be  enclosed  by  nailing  stout 
canvas  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  also  down  the  sides  of  the 
trees  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke  may  be  tried,  and  if  this  is 
done  in  a  oalm  niftht  the  smoke  will  be  long  enough  retained 
about  the  trees  to  destroy  the  aphis. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  crops  of  fruit  last  season  there 
is  good  promise  of  plenty  this  year,  nearly  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
showing  abundance  of  blossom.  Trees  that  were  planted  in 
autumn  or  early  winter  will  not  require  any  water  at  the  roots, 
but  if  they  are  planted  against  a  wall  well  exposed  to  the  sun 
it  will  be  a  great  help  to  them  if  they  are  syringed  once  or  twice 
a-day.  Newly-planted  trees  may  require  water  at  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  syringing,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  water  them  if  it 
can  be  avoided;  the  syringing  moistens  the  ground  to  some 
extent. 

Vinw  on  WaUa,^!^  gentleman  sought  advice  from  us  the 
other  day  about  his  Vines.  He  had  a  most  excellent  position  to 
grow  them,  bat  for  several  years  the  Vines  have  had  plenty  of 
leaves  but  no  fruit  whatever.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  far  to 
seek :  the  gardener  had  continued  to  prune  on  the  short-spur 
system  for  years  until  the  spurs  were  only  able  to  produce 
weakly  growths  which  never  lOiowed  fruit,  nor  would  they  ever 
do  so.  Boyal  Muscadine  is  the  best  out-of-doors  Grape,  and  thia 
was  the  variety  grown;  but  to  grow  fruit  as  well  as  leaves  a 
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certain  number  of  young  canes  muet  be  trained-up  from  the  base 
of  the  Vines  annuallv.  As  the  Vines  are  now  starting  into 
growth  they  must  be  disbudded,  and  a  little  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  the  most  suitable  growths.  None  of  the  rods 
ought  to  be  older  than  three  or  four  years.  Vines  on  walls  are 
also  as  a  rule  too  much  crowded  with  wood.  The  shoots  should 
haye  ample  space  for  development.  It  is  not  the  quantity  but 
the  quahty  of  the  wood  that  la  to  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
good  fruit 

We  have  planted-out  Strawberry  plants  in  the  open  ground. 
New  sorts  are  sometimes  received  late  in  the  season,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  plants  they  are  potted  as  soon  as  received 
in  small  ^ots  and  placed  in  a  light  airy  house  on  a  shelf  near  the 
fflass,  which  is  the  best  position.  They  may  be  plunged  in  some 
dryish  material  in  a  cold  frame,  but  if  the  plants  are  weakly  they 
sometimes  suffer  from  damp.  By  the  first  week  in  April  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine  they 
may  be  planted  out  after  being  duly  hardened-off. 

OBCHABD  B0U8U. 

The  trees  here  seem  to  be  quite  safe.  The  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  set  their  fruit  well.  Pears  and  Plums  are  also 
very  promising.  They  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  are  so  late 
because  they  were  kept  out  of  doors  until  qnite  recently.  There 
is  as  yet  no  appearance  of  aphis  or  red  spider,  and  should  any 
appear  later  it  wiU  be  washed  ofif  by  hand.  The  house  was  well 
fumigated  by  tobacco  smoke  before  the  trees  came  into  flower. 
A  gardener  once  showed  us  some  Peach  trees  in  flower  with 
aphis  increasing  rapidly  upon  them.  Oar  advice  to  him  was  to 
fumigate  the  house  before  the  blossoms  opened,  but  he  would 
not  take  the  advice.  "  What  was  the  use  ?  not  a  single  green 
fly  was  to  be  seen  at  that  time."  If  they  are  not  to  be  seen 
thev  can  be  killed;  as  we  find,  if  the  trees  are  well  fumigated 
early  in  the  year,  aphis  seldom  appears  to  do  much  harm  that 
season,  whereas  if  early  fumigation  !■  ne^ected  the  reverse  is 
the  case.   - 

The  blossoms  are  not  yet  set  upon  some  of  the  sorts  that  have 
flowered  later  than  the  others,  so  that  we  cannot  at  present 
syringe  the  trees  that  are  forward  enough.  While  the  trees  are 
in  flower  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
more  especially  if  there  are  Pear  trees  in  the  house.  Cherries 
and  ApncotB  also  require  a  dry  airy  atmosphere  while  in  bloom. 
vnfBBUB, 

^e  Orapes  in  early  houses  have  now  entered  upon  the  stoning 
period.  We  liave  had  a  few  days  of  very  bright  sunshine,  and 
the  leaves  have  slightly  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  sun 
actmg  directly  upon  them.  There  are  two  ways  to  prevent 
soorchinff  at  such  a  time— either  to  sUghtly  shade  the  house,  or 
throw  all  the  ventilators  and  doors  quite  open,  and  sprinkling 
plenty  of  water  about  in  the  house  to  cause  a  moist  atmosphere. 
If  a  keen  east  wind  should  be  blowing  it  is  not  quite  safe  to 
have  much  ventiUtion,  and  in  that  case  a  slight  shading  will 
be  necessary ;  but  it  should  not  be  done  unless  the  effects  of  the 
sun  IS  seen  upon  the  leaves. 

It  is  well  to  look  over  the  bunches  at  this  time,  and  should 
*^  ??*?y  !>«niw  have  been  left,  or  any  that  are  stoneless,  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Many  persons  thin  their  bunches  too 
much  in  the  centre.  The  result  of  this  is  to  spoil  the  appear- 
ance  of  them  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  table— they  ^'  fall 
all  over  the  place  "  instead  of  laying  compact  and  firmly  as  they 
ought  to  do.  A  fruit  salesman  told  us  that  a  certain  grower 
always  had  a  good  price  for  his  Grapes,  because  the  berries 
stood  up  so  firmly  in  the  baskets  owing  to  the  correct  manner 
in  which  the  berries  were  thinned  out.  Those  bunches  that 
are  too  much  thinned  faU  about,  and  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off 
w  hemes.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  anyone  to  thin  Grapes  by 
vndimg  about  it.  Everyone  must  learn  from  experience.  Even 
•^  practised  man  is  sometimes  at  fault  until  he  knows  to  what 
size  the  berries  are  likely  to  grow. 

We  are  busy  tying-out  the  lateral  growths  in  the  late  Muscat 
house.  As  this  house  is  attached  to  the  early  houses  and  heated 
by  the  same  boiler,  we  take  advantage  of  this  to  turn  the  hot 
water  on.  The  Vines  were  late  in  starting  this  season,  and  we 
push  them  forward  to  have  the  Grapes  ripe  in  good  time  in  the 
autumn. 

Where  tiie  fruit  has  passed  the  stoning  period  and  has  Uken 
ttie  second  swelling,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  during 
fine  weather;  70*  at  night  would  not  be  too  high  in  mild 
weather,  but  65"  should  not  be  exceeded  in  cold  weather.  The 
trees  should  be  syrinsed  freely  night  and  morning  with  tepid 
water,  and  the  water  should  be  applied  with  some  force  if  spider 
has  appeared  upon  the  leaves.  The  trees  ought  to  be  qnite  free 
from  insect  pests  before  syringing  is  discontinued.  In  a  previous 
number  full  instructions  were  given  as  to  training  the  growths 
and  thinning-out  the  fruit.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  remove  all 
gross  overgrown  wood  at  this  time.  /The  fruit  will  be  set  in  the 
late  houses,  and  syringing  may  be  begun  at  once.  Should  any 
green  fly  be  upon  the  trees  it  must  be  destroyed  forthwith,  and 
tbe  mside  borders  must  be  sufficiently  moist  else  the  fruit  will 
probably  drop. 


PLANT  STOVX  AJTO  OBORID  HOUSBB. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  shift  free-growing  plants,  such  as  Begonias, 
Oaladiums,  or  any  that  are  free-rooting,  and  if  space  can  be 
afforded  for  their  free  development  they  may  have  plenty  of      ^  ^ 
pot  room,  and  when  fresh  roots  are  formed  water  may  be  freely       ^^ 
applied,  and  the  houses  be  closed  early  to  utilise  sun  neat. 

All  the  cuttings  that  we  require  have  been  put  in  and  are  now 
rooted  plants.  Those  who  have  not  propagated  the  stock  that 
they  require  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  All  cuttings  are 
the  better  for  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  they  strike  roots  more 
freely  if  a  hand  or  bell  glass  is  placed  over  them.  Cuttings 
taken  from  stove  plants  are  very  apt  to  flag  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  this  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do.  Tying  and 
arranging  the  growths  on  climbing  plants,  such  as  StephanotiB 
floribnnda,  Olerodendron  Thompsons,  Bougainvillea,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  character,  must  not  be  neglected. 

We  have  been  repotting  many  different  species  of  plants,  and 
in  doing  this  two  main  points  are  kept  in  view— namely,  care- 
fully draining  the  pots  with  dean  potsherds,  and  placing  some 
tough  fibrous  loam  or  peat  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  com- 
post from  mixing  with  them.  No  plant  is  potted  unless  it  is 
moist  at  the  roots,  nor  is  water  appUed  until  the  freah  rootletB 
are  formed. 

Orchids  that  are  starting  into  growth  and  making  their  roots 
at  the  same  time  are  potted  at  once  if  they  require  it.  The 
growth  of  some  is  very  rapid,  and  if  repotting  is  delayed  the 
plant  suffers.  Plants  of  any  of  the  species  that  are  in  flower 
last  much  longer  in  beauty  if  they  can  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house  where  there  is  not  too  much  moisture.  The  beautiful 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Farmeri,  D.  densiflorum,D.  davatum, 
and  many  others,  last  but  a  very  few  days  in  the  high  steaming 
atmosphere  of  the  East  Indian  house.  Mexican  Oiohids  seem 
to  require  more  sun  than  those  from  other  parts ;  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  house.  New  Grenada 
Odcntoglossums  and  Masdevallias  require  plenty  of  shade,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  Bast  Indian  species. 
Close  the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  sprinkle  plenty  of 
water  about  at  the  same  time.  Cypripediums  and  some  Den- 
drobiums may  be  freely  syringed.--/.  Douolis. 


HOBTJOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

BiCBBTABiKs  wiU  Oblige  ns  by  informing  ns  of  the  dfttes  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

AzjKxuroajL  Pax^cb.    Vlowaa,  Maj  5th  and  0Ul    Rosm,  July  7th  sad  8tli. 
Olaboow.    lUy  10th, and  Sept«nberl9th and ISih.   Hz. T.  GUh.  DoogbaU, 

167,  Oiiming  Stnet,  Sm. 
WBmuHSTBB  AQVABII7M.     ICaj  10th  aod  11th,  Mas  80^  si^  Slab,  Jnfy 

6th  and  6th. 
OBTiTAL  PAL4CB.    Flower,  Uaj  19th  and  9Dth.    Boaa,  Joaa  16th  and  mh. 
TiTBBVOH.    Maj  aith  and  86th.    M«Bns.  A.  Payne  and  J.  ICUla,  Hon.  Saoau 
Mabchbrbb  (Grand  National).     Jons  Snd  to  9th.     Mr.  Braee  FindiMj, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec 
SouTHAMPTox.    Jane  5th,  and  August  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  G.  8.  Foidgo, 

89,  Yatk  Stzeet.  See. 
South  Eaaxx  (Lbttoh?).    Jane  18th.    Mr.  G.  E.   Goz,  WUmoi  Boad 

Iieyton,  See. 
EDnraumoH  (Soottish  Panay  Boeiety'a  Show).    Jone  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welah . 

1,  Waterloo  Plarn,  Bdlnhoigh,  See. 
Ootbmtbt.    JaneUtb.    Mr.  T.  WUaoo,  8*  Portland  Tenaee,  Bee. 
Maxsstoxb  (Boaea}.     Jane  Slat.    Mr.  Hubert  Benated.  Boekatow,  MaSd- 

atone  See. 
Fabbhax  AKD  South  Hakpbhibb.    Jane  Slat    Mr.  H.  Smith,  See. 
BPALDiMa.    Jane  Slat  and  SSnd.    Mr.  O.  Klngaton,  See. 
BzxTBB  (Boaee).    JoneSSrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Bbioatb  (Boeea).    Jane  S4th.    Mr.  J.  Paynab  Traaanrar. 
LxxDS.    Jane  88th,  88th,  and  80th.    MrrJamea  Birkbeek,  Delph  Jjum, 

Woodhooae,  Leeda.  See. 
Wbst  or  Emolamd  (HsBBroBD).    Boaas.    Jane  89th.   Bar.  0.  H.  BnlnMr. 

Gredenhill,  Sae. 
BiOHMOiiD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  Ohaneellor,  Hon.  Bee. 
Fbokb  (Boaee).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  BaDy  Hon.  See. 
MAsaDBN.    Jolylat.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  See. 
BoTAL  Oalbdokiah  Hobtioultubax.  Sooibtt.  Joly  6th  and  September  18tlu 
SouTBPOBT.    Joly  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  E.  Martin,  See. 
Nbwabx  (Boaea).    Jaly6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobn^,  See. 
Hblbxibuboh  (Boaea).    July  18th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MlteheH.  See. 
WiXBLBDOB.  July  19th  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Oottagea,  Hon.  See. 
KxLM ABMooK.    Boaea,  July  18th  and  19th.    QenanJ  ErhiWtlnn,  SeptoDBbor 

Uth.    Mr.  M.  Smith.  11,  King  Street,  Bee. 
ToBBBmoB.    Joly  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 
WBXXHAif.    Jal7  85th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  See. 
BBIOHOD8B.    JiUya9th.    Meaara.  0.  Jeaaop  ft  E.  Bawnalay,  Hon.  Sees. 
Hbwobth  (Hortioaltoral).    Angnat  8nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  See. 
Bawtbkbtall  (BoBBiTOAU).  AugoBt  4th  and  6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Lonadale,  See 
Taubiob  Dbaxb.     Angaat  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodferde,  MJ).,  and  Mr 

Olement  Smith,  Hon.  Seea. 
Olat  Obosb.  Aagait  16th.  Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Olay  Oroaa.nearOheaterfleld,  Sao. 
Wbbtoh-bupbb-Mabb.    Angaat  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  Bee. 
Pbbbtob.    Aagaat  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troaghton,  Hon.  Sec. 
SBBBwaBUBT.    Aogoat  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  ft  Nannton,  Hon.  Seea. 
MzBiTBU)  HoBTioriiTirBA];..    Aognat  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Boahf orth,  Hon.  Seoa. 
Bamboatb  (Iblb  or  Thaxbt).   Aogoat  98rd.   Mr.  B.  B.  Schattan,  Bioad- 

ataira.  Sec. 
Sbatob  Bubh.    Aogoat  96th.    Mr.  B.  Biohardaoa  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
DnvDBB  (International).    Septembar  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelvie, 

i6,EaeUdGN8eant,See. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  BEOEIVBD. 
John  H.  Ley,  Boy»l  Nonery,  Lansdowne,  Boad,  Croydon.^ 
fnialogue  of  OrfMmsnial-foUaged  and  other  Plants. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  All  ooneflpondenoe  should  be  dizeeted  either  to  «  The 
Editors;*  or  to  "The  Pablisher."    Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnavoid- 
Ably.    W^  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  onr  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.     All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.     We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet. 
Oaxsbn  Plaxs  (J.  D.).— There  am  eograved  plena  end  modee  of  pUnting 
them  in  ^  Flower  Gardening  for  the  HenT."    Yon  oen  haye  it  hj  poet  12  joa 
«nekMe  five  pottage  stamps  witli  yoor  addreti. 

Lttb'b  Hsbbal  (jB,  NtUwralisU  Club).  — It  U  not  the  earliest  of  onr 
Herbals.  Toner's  preceded  it;  and  earlier  than  thst,  Anthony  Aseham's. 
This  is  the  earliest  published  Bngllah  Herbal  we  know ;  it  was  pabllahed  in 
1560,  and  is  entitled  "  A  Treatise  of  Astronomy,  deelaring  what  herbs  and  aU 
Unds  of  mediolne  are  appropriate."  Heory  I^fee  was  bom  in  15S9,  and  gra- 
duated at  Oxford  abont  1546,  bnt  at  whioh  eoUege  is  not  known.  He  died  In 
1607,  and  was  bnrled  in  the  north  aisle  at  Oharlton-Maekerel  Church  in 
Somersetshire.  He  had  travelled  mnoh  in  foreign  conntries,  and  was  a  good 
■eholar.  He  wrote  "The  Light  of  Brittaine,"  and  presented  It  to  the 
Qoecn  **  when  shee  oame  in  royall  manner  to  Panle's  Ohnroh."  It  is  a  brief 
history  of  snelent  England.  Bnt  his  best  known  Toloma  is  bis  translstion  of 
Bembert  Dodoen's  book  on  plants,  now  known  as  "  Lyte's  HerbaL"  He  was 
led  to  such  a  study  by  the  neighbourhood  in  whieh  he  lived.  It  is  peculiarly 
beautiful— ocdUvated  hills  with  rleh  valleys  between.  Snmurton  is  the  Ssxou 
narns,  and  ligniiies  pleasant.  He  assIgnB  as  his  reason  for  taranslating  the 
iMok,  that  **  a  good  thing  the  more  common  it  is  the  better."  The  dedication 
to  Queen  Elisabeth  is  *'  from  my  poors  house  at  Ljteeoarie,  within  the  eountie 
of  bomerset,  1st  of  Jaanarie,  1578."  Lytes  Gary  is  in  the  parish  of  Oharlton- 
Uaekerell,  near  Somerton,  and  had  its  prefix  from  the  Lyte  family,  who  for 
centuries  had  a  large  mansion  here,  in  whioh  was  a  chapel,  and  on  the  walls 
of  whieh  were  depicted  their  arm»— gulei,  a  chevron  argent  between  three 
■wans  proper.    These  arms  have  been  asslgnk  both  to  the  Lyte  and  Gary 


PBonr  FBox  Thbu  Aobbb  (J.  N.  L.).— No  one  can  answer  yonr  query 
— situation,  mops,  and  skiU  being  unknown  to  ns. 

Oaboxh  Qlotbs  (0,  jr.).— Apply  to  a  maker,  not  a  mere  retailer,  of  leather 
gloves. 

LaoTDBSs  AT  South  KmfsmoToif  (J.  H.  U.).— Write  to  "  The  Secretary, 
lioyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,'*  for  the  information. 

AsFASAOVB  (P.  PttUsf).— Ton  were  right  not  to  cut  the  stems  down  below 
the  surface. 

Hbatzh«  HounB  wxtb  Gas  (5irififZ«y).— Yon  will,  we  fear,  find  the  heat- 
ing with  gas  very  much  more  costly  than  your  present  arrangement.  To  heat 
^M*  gas  you  will  require  a  copper  boiler,  and  every  part  of  its  surisce  exposed  to 
the  dfrect  action  of  the  flame,  and  must  be  as  1  foot  of  boiler  surface  to  25  feet 
of  rsdlatlng  surface.  A  sigsag  or  other  form  of  gas  boiler  would  answer, 
having  4  feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  flame  and  abont 
"  "*"•**  ^  indirect  surfttce,  but  we  could  not  say  how  many  bamers  you 
voQld  require.  Por  your  purpose  we  consider  your  houses  would  be  most 
•conomicaliy  heated  by  a  boiler  at  the  back  of  a  kitchen  or  other  fira  if  yon 
have  one  conveniently  situated,  or  failing  that  we  advise  you  to  onsider  the 
cost  of  heating  4-inch  pipes  with  gas,  and  the  certainty  of  your  having  a 
supply  of  gas  at  all  times.  Heating  with  gas  is  very  much  more  cleanly  than 
sny  other  mode  of  heating,  and  where  a  certainty  of  supply  can  be  ensured 
is  the  most  desirable  method  of  heating  a  small  house  attended  to  by  an 
amateur.    We  adfise  your  keeping  to  present  arrangements. 

OuouxBXBs  AND  ToxATOss  Batbh  Bt  Skazlb  (Itfesi).— Not  statlog  the 
temperature  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  too  high  or  otherwise  for  the  plants, 
bnt  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  do  fairly  weU  together.  Dust  the  surface  of  the 
bed  or  borders  with  qtiicklime  about  an  hour  after  dark,  and  scrutinise  the 
vaus,  Ac.,  at  night  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  by  the  one  or  other  of  which 
means  yaa  may  dear  your  house  of  the  snails,  which  we  apprehend  have  been 
introduced  with  the  solL 

OUTJUROB  OF  BHODODnTOBOHB  AHD  Lattkslb  (C.  B.  P.).— Bhododcndrou 
enttings  may  be  inserted  In  peat  covered  with  silver  sand— the  cuttings 
being  of  the  young  wood  when  the  base  next  the  old  wood  is  geUing  a  little 
Arm — in  a  cold  frame  until  a  callus  is  formed,  and  then  placed  in  gentle 
bottom  heat  until  well  rooted,  gradually  hardening  off.  Portugal  and  oom- 
mon  Laurel  cuttings  may  be  pat  in  at  the  end  of  September,  the  current 
year's  growth  with  a  heel  abont  an  inch  of  the  two-year-old  wood,  inserting 
two-thfards  the  lentith  of  the  cuttings  in  the  soil,  and  making  the  soil  firm 
about  theuL    In  the  autumn  following  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant. 

OBARnia  Bhododbudsonb  {Daoid  T^trOs).  —  It  is  best  done  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  Slde«gra(ting  is  most  eligible,  the  plants  after 
grafting  being  placed  in  a  eloee-fdkaded  frame  until  the  grafts  have  taken,  as 
they  win  in  abont  six  weeks,  after  which  harden-oft  by  admitting  air  gradn- 
ally  at  first  until  the  plants  can  endure  full  exposure. 

Bad  Sksdb  (i>i«appo{n(«d|.— We  fear  that  the  harvest  for  Peas  was  last 
year  very  unfavourable,  and  to  ensure  full  rows  it  is  well  to  sow  thicker  than 
nsuaL  Some  of  the  seedsmen  recommend  this  course,  and  they  have,  no 
doubt,  substantial  reasons  for  doing  so. 

SswAan  FOB  VnrBS  and  Plants  (Zniufum).- We  do  not  consider  this  the 
■  and  plants.  It  contains  manurlal  properties, 
w  without  being  diluted,  and  to  certain  strong- 
1  quantity  of  water. 

Bh>  SFn>BB  OH  Pbach  Tbbbb  (Bev.  O,  Bitfy).— As  soon  ss  the  fruit  was 


gathered  last  year  the  trees  ought  to  have  been  cleansed  from  this  pest  by 
syringing.  You  ought  also  to  have  mixed  some  sulphur  and  a  portion  of  soft 
soap  with  the  water  for  winter-dressing  the  trees.  Had  this  been  done  the 
spider  would  not  have  appeared.  Tumigating  with  tobaooo  paper  will  not 
destroy  it.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the  blossoms  will  be  set,  when 
the  trees  may  be  thoroughly  sjringed  twice  daily  in  fine  weather.  The  water 
must  be  apidied  with  considerable  force.  Nothing  more  wiU  be  required  to 
keep  the  spider  in  subjection. 

Hanaobmbnt  of  Youno  Yinbs  (0.  B.).— It  would  be  better  not  to  cut 
the  eanes  over  so  late  as  this ;  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  started  rub  off  all 
except  two  or  three  of  those  nearest  the  root. 

Oil  188  CopiNO  FOB  FariT  Tbbbb  (J.).— No  coping  ought  to  remain  upon 
the  walls  when  the  danger  from  frost  is  over.  It  prevents  the  rain  and  dews 
from  falling  upon  the  leaves ;  and  any  Insect  pests  would  be  more  comfort- 
able under  its  protection  than  if  exposed. 

Whrb  Oambllxa  (tf.  J7.).— It  is  not  nnuBual  for  a  white  flower  to  be  pro- 
duced on  a  pink-flowered  Oameliia. 

Wbbbb  on  Lawn  (7*.  B,  C).— It  is  one  of  the  Banunenlns  genuB.  A 
woman  with  a  knife  will  best  eradicate  it. 

Sbbds  fbox  thb  Botal  Hobtiocltubal  Sooibtt  (B.  B{<iio€lZ).— We  do 
not  think  that  was  an  undertaking  to  do  the  same  annually,  bnt  they  are 
now  to  be  had  on  application. 

BowiNO  Pbikctla  and  ai.oxixiA  SbBd  (B.  iS.).— I>rain  the  pots  weU 
and  over  the  drainage  place  an  inch  of  the  Biftings  of  the  following  o<»npoet  :— 
Three  puts  of  light  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  sandy 
peat,  with  one  part  of  silver  sand,  filling  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  lim 
wiUi  the  sifted  soil  for  the  Primula,  and  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  the 
Qloxinia  seed,  the  soil  to  be  made  rather 'firm  and  even  at  the  surface.  The 
seeds  to  be  scattered  evenly,  and  covered,  as  regards  the  Primula,  with  soil 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  the  Oloxlnia  seed  bein^  lightly  sprinkled  over  with 
very  fine  soil  or  silver  sand,  it  being  well  in  the  case  of  the  pot  for  the 
Oloxlnia  to  water  before  sowing  the  seed.  They  should  both  be  placed  in  a 
hotbed  and  kept  moist,  avoiding  making  sodden,  or  on  the  other  hand  of 
becoming  too  uy.  In  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  the  plants  will  be  well  up. 
A  Cucumber  or  other  frame  hotbed  will  answer  admirably  for  raising  the 
plants. 

Baikbttba  kbtakb  Flowbbxno  (M.  D.).— It  is  nnuBual  iorjfl^  pl«nt  to 
flower  from  its  not  having  a  scf&eiently  favourable  position,  llie  flowering 
is  due  to  your  having  it  in  a  conservatory  planted-ont  favourable  to  its  free 
growth  and  ripening.    It  will  no  doubt  give  yon  a  quantity  of  seeds. 

HoLUBB  WITH  Nakbd  Lbadbbb  (O.  P.).— The  cause  of  long  "naked" 
leaders  is  the  free  growth— healthfulness  of  the  plants,  due  in  a  measure  to 
good  soU,  If  you  wish  more  side  branches  shorten  the  leaders  to  half  their 
length ;  but  this  wiU  destroy  the  leads,  and  others  will  rise,  which  will  give 
you  a  (dsnser  habit ;  or  you  may,  without  entting~baok  the  leaders,  shorten 
the  Bide  shoots,  which  will  induce  to  a  denser  habit. 

Pbunzno  and  Tbanbplantxko  SHBinsB  (XiiMi).— Now  iB  a  good  time  to 
plant  evergreen  shrubs,  espeeiaUy  Hoilies.  Barly  autumn  or  late  Bommer, 
especially  if  molBt,  is  also  a  very  favourable  time :  but  we  have  keen  equally 
successful  with  spring  planting,  it  being  done  when,  or  a  little  before,  the 
shrubs  are  starting  into  growth.  In  transplanting  no  addition  of  freeh  soil 
is  necessary,  that  of  the  ground  being  good,  bnt  if  unsuitable  an  addition  of 
good  loamy  soU  moderately  rleh  is  desirable.  Pruning  is  best  done  early  in 
the  present  month,  but  may  be  practised  a  month  hence.  Just  before  or 
when  new  growth  is  being  made  is  the  proper  time  to  prune. 

Lawn  Wbbdt  (R.  A,  P.).— The  weed  of  which  you  sent  ub«  specimen  we 
do  not  recognise,  it  being  much  dried,  having  the  appearance  of  a  Lichen. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  top-dress,  especially  as  you  may  not  have  material  at 
hand.  We  should  continue  the  guano  sprinkling  in  moist  weather.  It 
assistB  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  as  this  grows  the  growth  of  the  weed 
will  be  diminished.  We  should  mix  in  autumn  one-slzth  of  lime  with  any 
vegetable  refuse  you  may  have  at  hand,  or  good  rich  boU,  throwing  it  into  a 
ridge-like  heap,  and  in  about  aix  weeks  turn  it  over,  applying  it  to  the  lawn  in 
February,  and  so  as  to  just  cover  the  surface.    At  the  clMe  of  March  rake 


thoroughly  with  an  iron  rake,  and  early  in  AprU  remove  by  the 

any  rough  part  of  the  compost,  ploking-ofl  any  stones,  and  roll  thoroughly. 

Boss  MiLDBWBD  (B.  B.).— Syringe  the  plant  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap, 
2  oxB.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  whilst  wet  dust  the  infested  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is  due  to  the  dull  and  moist  weather  we  have  until 
recently  experienced.  Brighter  weather  and  more  air  will  no  doubt  free  you 
of  the  mlsenlef . 

Obavbl  Path  Wabhbd  bt  Btvbb  (B,  L.  C.).— The  best  thing  would  be 
to  have  the  path  remade,  forming  it  of  ai^halte,  whioh  is  made  as  follows:-— 
Take  two  pvts  of  very  dry  lime  rubbish  and  one  part  coal  aaheB,  also  very 
dry,  and  both  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place  on  a  dry  day  mix  them,  and  leave  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  as  bricklayers  do  when  making  mortar.  Into 
this  pour  boiling  hot  ooal  tar ;  mix,  aod  when  as  stiff  as  mortar  put  it  down 
8  inches  thick  to  jTorm  the  walk.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  beaten 
smooth,  in  your  ease-  removing  the  gravel  to  that  depth,  or  if  not  too  high 
placing  it  upon  it.  Sprinkle  over  it  finely-sifted  gravel,  and  when  odd  and 
stiffened  so  as  to  bear  a  roller  pass  a  light  one  over  it,  by  which  the  gravel 
will  be  embedded  in  the  asphalte.  In  a  few  days  the  walk  will  he  soUd  and 
waterproof,  no  weeds  growing  upon  it. 

Obapbb  Spottbd  (L  T.).— The  benies  are  affected  with  the  spot,  an  ul- 
ceration usually  cansed  l^  a  deficient  supply  of  sap.  Place  some  thoroughly 
decayed  dung  over  the  roote,  water  regularly  with  tepid  water,  and  cat  out 
the  spotted  berries. 

Ahtb  in  Oambllxa  Pots  (J.  JET.  JT.).— Sprinkle  Scotch  snuff  thickly  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  every  day  until  they  disappear. 

FoMons  ON  OnoDKBBB  Plant  (S.  B.).— It  is  a  fungus  frequent  on  decayed 
wood,  and  was  imparted  to  the  plant  from  the  boIL  If  a  layer  of  sand  about 
an  inch  deep  is  placed  over  the  surface  it  prevents  such  inconveniences. 

Pampas  Obabb  Tbanbplantxno  {An  Iri$h  Btt^«cH^er).— You  may  divide 
the  idant  and  transplant  the  aections  now. 

Inbbcts  in  Bobdbbs  (B.  J7.).~The  insects  found  in  your  border,  manured 
and  fed  with  slops,  are  the  pupn  of  some  two-winged  fly,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  in  their  present  state.  The  specimens  were  smashed. 
If  you  wish  for  more  precise  information  please  send  more  better  packed,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  rear  them  to  the  perfect  state.— L  0.  W. 

Nambb  of  Plants  (J.  B.).— The  Ferns  were  too  dried-np  and  faulty  to  be 
^  Idflntifled.   (0.  B.  a.).^It  is  MyosoUB  dlssifclfloim.    We  oompared  it  with  a 
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bed  of  the  tne  eort,  and  exeept  In  tbe  eolonr  of  the  floirar,  whl«ih  ig  not 
mfttarial,  it  Is  Identloal.  Ton  uioald  good  In  a  small  box ;  the  flowers  were 
Itressed  quite  flat  (O.,  Downpoirw^fc).— We  oaonot  name  plants  from  their 
leaTse,  flow«rs  mast  be  with  them. 


POULTBTi   BEE,   ASD   TIGiEQH   OEBOHIOLE. 


LAST  TEAB'S  GOOEEBELS. 

Wx  suppose  that  nearly  all  who  go  in  for  breeding  fowls  to 
any  extent  find  at  the  end  of  the  antamn  that  they  have  a  lot  (^ 
saperflnons  oookerels,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
We  thhik  there  are  many  of  onr  fresh  hands,  who  are  bat  as  yet 
young  in  the  oraft.  that  then  want  to  part  with  these  birds  at 
any  cost.  They  fill  up  the  runs  and  get  in  the  way  of  the 
flrowinsr  ohiokens,  or  break  through  their  bounds  and  appear 
m  forbidden  plaoes,  worrying  the  hens,  and  altogether  getting 
terribly  in  the  way.  So,  perhaps,  these  oockerels  are  offered  for 
sale  at  ridiouloualy  low  prioes,  or  are  made  into  soup  and  used 
in  the  kitohen.  Now,  many  of  these  birds  are  really  the  birds 
whioh  make  the  winning  two-year-old  cooks.  We  would  re- 
eommend  great  oare  being  taken  in  weeding  out  these  cockerels. 
So  many  of  our  young  hands  fancy  because  such  birds  never 
won  a  prize  in  their  youth  that  they  will  not  in  time  to 
come,  ao  idea  can  be  more  deceptive,  for  over  and  over  again 
we  have  noticed  that  the  best  two-year-old  oocks  are  the  birds 
whioh  as  cookerels  were  nothing  very  grand.  We  should  state 
that  we  allude  to  Dorkings,  Ooohins,  Brahmas,  French,  and 
Polands  more  esneoially. 

^  Very  rarely  have  we  notioed  that  those  oookeiels  (espeoially 
in  Ooohins)  whioh  make  such  a  sensation  in  their  first  year 
oome  much  to  the  front  after  their  moult,  and  their  places  are 
filied  m  the  second  year  by  birds  which ,  though  they  were  perhaps 


bird  whioh  is  to  make  the  winner  in  his  second  year;  but  the 
amateurs,  for  whom  we  espeoially  write,  are  not  up  to  the  f uU 
knowledge  ofbreeding,  and  so  repeatedly  make  away  with  valu- 
able buds.  We  did  it  ourselves  when  we  began,  and  we  can  well 
remember  selling  a  late  cockerel  many  years  ago  for  15«.,  whioh 
alter  his  moult  came  out  a  winner  over  and  over  again  at  good 
P***®"/  .^***  *^*  o'  ^^  o*"»  however,  was  that  the  purchaser 
exMOted  for  16«.  to  get  a  show  bird  then  and  there ;  so  when  the 
bird  came  he  wrote  back  indignantly,  saying  a  "  weed "  had 
been  sent  which  was  not  worth  2s.  6i.,  and  we  then  in  our 
idmplioity  sent  the  man  a  sitting  of  eggs  to  induce  him  to  keep 
the  bird,  as  we  had  no  room  at  home.  It  was  consequently 
very  mortifying  to  see  the  "  weed  "  winning  in  the  next  year 
wherever  he  went.  This,  however,  is  annually  happening  to 
jary  many—we  mean  the  parting  with  valuable  birds  because 
they  do  not  then  oome  up  to  the  ideal  standard  whioh  the  eye 
tells  them  they  should  do. 

We  know  of  several  breeders  who  go  round  at  the  Birming- 
luun  and  the  Orystal  Palaoe  Shows,  thoroughly  examining  every 
■peeimen,  to  see  if  they  can  see  there  any  bird  whioh  promises 
to  make  up  into  a  good  two-year-old,  and  if  they  find  such  they 
wiU  buy  them  at  any  price  in  reason,  and  over  and  over  again 
those  birds  are  birds  whioh  do  not  in  their  first  year  even  get 
a  commendation  card.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  in  a  con- 
temporary how  Mr.  Hinton  had  a  Polish  cockerel  which  never 
won  a  pnae  as  a  ohicken,  and  yet  after  his  moult  became  a 
notorious  bird.  And  to  quote  a  case  which  came  quite  under 
Sf  ***7SJ*y~'  ^"•,°'  *^«  first-prize  Cochin  cooks  at  the  last 
"O^toJBho^was  a  bird  whioh  not  only  never  won  as  a  chicken, 
ox  looked  even  approaching  the  exhibition  form,  but  was  not 
thought  even  worthy  of  bemg  bred  from,  though  we  confess 
we  never  did  agree  in  this  respeot.  StiU  this  bird  with  plenty 
ox  good  living  thickened  and  filled  out,  and  came  out  from  his 
moult  one  of  the  best  cooks  of  the  colour  of  the  year,  and  has 
»•▼«'  P?*S  *^^^^  without  winning  a  first  prize  or  cup. 

we  sh^l,  perhaps,  be  asked  to  account  for  this.  We  can  only 
answer  that  we  conclude  that  exhibiting  a  young  bird  of  a  large 
or  heavy  breed  to  any  extent  weakens  his  constitution ;  or  he  i? 
marked  as  a  promising  bird  and  a  likely  future  winner,  and  is 
petted  and  pampered  with  meat  or  spiced  foods,  and  so  being 
foroed-on  in  his  early  months  he  has  not  the  vigour  and  consti- 
tution to  ttucken-out  and  develope,  and  oome  out  from  his  moult 
large  and  bright  m  plumage.  It  is  not  always  so  of  course,  but 
we  repeat  that  oyershown  birds  and  champion  cookerels  rarely 
make  old  cocks  of  note,  and  we  look  forward  to  next  autumn  to 
Me  how  the  Buff  Cochin  cockerel  which  has  so  often  oome  to 
^e  front  in  the  past  season  wiU  then  appear  after  his  moolt; 
that  he  will  never  make  the  bird  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Bumell's  is  we 
feel  pretty  sure.  But  to  return  to  last  year's  cockerels  generally. 
Let  us  not  discard  any  birds  whioh,  possessing  in  moderation 
the  proper  points,  want  only  weight  or  size,  for  suoh  birds 

»  2.  v?^®^.*^  "i^  together  in  a  good  run  wiU  amply  repay 
au  trouble  and  food  expended  upon  them.  We  would  recom- 
mend suoh  Mrds  not  being  bred  from  the  first  year,  and  being 


well  fed  on  good  food  twioe  a-day,  allowing  them  to  have  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  at  a  meal.  They  can  live  together,  in  a 
shady  run  if  possible,  all  through  the  summer,  and  then  about 
the  early  part  of  September,  or  even  in  the  last  weeks  of  August^ 
they  would  do  well  if  taken  up  and  placed  in  little  pens — i  or 
6  feet  square  would  do  perfectly;  and  then  when  well  fed 
three  times  a-day,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  green  food  and 
dost,  they  will  moult  out  well,  and  often  make  up  into  valuable 
two-year-olds.  We  mean  that  disoretton  must  be  used,  and  the 
birds  selected,  as  we  before  said,  which,  possessing  the  required 
points,  only  need  size  and  weight.  Nearly  every  breeder  has 
such  birds,  and  two  or  three  worthy  of  this  treatment  can 
generally  be  selected  in  January  or  February  from  the  superior 
oockerels  whioh  are  usually  found  in  establishments  of  any 
size.— W.  

OOUNTBY  NOTES. 

The  writer  has  found,  little  by  little,  that  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  every  hour ;  but  knowledge  is  profitless  and  not 
worth  acquiring  if  it  cannot  be  disseminated  and  oompared. 
Among  the  many  readers  of  this  paper  how  numy  there  are  who 
think  they  have  nothing  to  communicate,  when  in  fact  they 
possess  the  information  others  are  looking  for.  We  may  not 
look  for  another  Gilbert  White,  but  much  of  his  ohurming  boc^ 
is  founded  on  his  observations  of  things  belonging  to  natural 
history.  In  our  oountry  residences  we  have  the  book  of  nature 
open  before  us.  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  he  "  who 
loveth  man,  and  bird,  and  beast"  stores  up  his  crumbs  and 
teaches  his  children  to  feed  those  that  lack,  how  pleasant  to 
watoh  them— Blackbird,  Thrush,  Bobin,  Chaffinch,  Greenfindh, 
Hedge  Sparrow— all  laying  aside  fear,  inasmuch  as  so  long  as 
they  pick  only  such  pieces  as  they  can  at  onoe  swallow  they 
remain  and  do  so,  but  if  they  become  possessors  of  a  large  pieoe 
they  retire  out  of  sight  to  eat  it.  So  long  as  the  severe  weather 
lasts  they  will  oome  regularly  to  meals,  but  when  their  natural 
food  appears  they  oome  no  more :  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  Baven 
let  out  of  the  Ark.  But  the  winter  is  hardly  at  an  end  befcnre 
we  have  the  harbingers  of  spring.  The  Blaokbirds  and  Bobins 
are  pairing ;  the  Sparrows  chase  the  feathers  driven  by  the  wind ; 
the  Books  have  strange  palavers  in  high  trees,  where  they  do 
not  mean  to  breed.  Then  begins  the  continual  looking  ior  the 
return  of  the  migratory  birds,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  aRtnl 
of  tha  first.  The  Ohiffohafi,  or  Peetweet  as  it  is  oaUed  in  divsis 
places,  is  seen ;  and  being  known  as  the  foierunner  of  the  Night- 
ingale, likely  plaoes  are  visited  night  and  morning  in  hopes  of 
hearing  him.  Then  the  Cuckoo  is  heard,  but  must  be  neard 
cautiously.  All  rustics  are  not  simple ;  and  the  rosy-eheeked, 
guileless-locAiDg,  flaxen-headed  boy,  who  has  been  practising 
the  "  real  wild  note  "  in  the  lane  where  you  heard  it,  and  whence 
he  is  just  emerging,  touches  his  hat  and  says  "  he  heerd  the 
Cuckoo  just  now  in  the  lane."  And  then  the  Swallows,  oomingr 
not  only  to  their  old  haunts  but  to  the  identical  spots,  making 
their  new  nests  where  the  ruins  ol  the  old  ones  msrk  last  year's 
locality,  and  other  birds. 

Where  this  is  being  written  a  BQbin  is  sitting  in  an  open 
place,  passed  and  looked  at  twenty  times  per  day,  distinotlj 
visible,  head  and  tail  plainly  seen.  She  is  never  disturbed, 
and  has  no  fear.  Not  far  from  the  spot,  in  the  bend  of  a  vine 
branch,  a  Flyeatcher  has  built  for  years;  she  always  returns 
to  the  same  spot,  and  does  not  object  to  being  watched  while 
building  or  sitting.  A  pair  of  BUokbirds  build  in  a  thick 
shrub,  and  have  done  so  for  yean.  If  you  have  a  oopee  near 
through  whioh  there  passes  a  stream  go  down  in  the  evening; 
and  choosing  a  quiet  spot  where  you  may  see  without  being 
seen.  Probably  the  first  bird  you  will  see  will  be  a  Kingfisher 
sitting  on  a  bough  overhanging  the  water.  With  its  feathers  a 
little  "set  up,"  its  head  brought  back  between  its  shoulders,  its 
appearance  would  almost  jnstify  anyone  in  believing  it  was  in  a 
"  brown  study,"  and  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  Not  so.  With 
lightning  quickness  it  has  left  the  bough,  has  dipped  into  a 
shallow  near  at  hand  and  returned  to  its  perch  with  a  struggling 
minnow  in  its  beak.  If  this  latter  should  be  too  vigorous  it  then  I 
beats  it  against  the  bough,  on  whioh  it  sits  till  it  is  stunned  and 
then  swallowed.  It  then  relapses  into  its  old  heedless  attitude  ' 
until  it  sees  another  minnow. 

Hark!  the  scarcely  audible  rustUng,  and  the  small  dropa 
into  the  water.  It  is  a  Moor  Hen  and  her  family;  they  are 
making  their  way  to  that  patch  of  weeds  where  they  will  find 
their  food.  See  the  pretty  Dabchick  coming  from  under  the 
bank,  her  brood  of  little  black  dots  looking  as  though  as  many 
humble  bees  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Pages  might  be  written 
on  these  things.  The  soothing  note  of  the  Wood  Pigeons ;  the 
deep,  rich,  rolling  song  of  the  Blackbird  seated  in  a  bush ;  the 
bold  challenging  notes  of  the  Thrush  on  the  highest  tree  it  oaa 
find ;  the  sweet  song  of  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Whitethroat, 
the  Bedstart,  and  many  others.  They  make  pure  and  exqmaite 
enjoyment.  They  open  a  book  in  which  there  is  no  sameneas, 
and  in  whioh  no  one  oan  look  without  learning.  Many  a  one 
to  whom  it  at  first  meant  nothing  has  learned  to  leaw  it  witk 
zegrat. 


Apiii  18,  lave.  ] 
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Oar  flowers,  oan  we  say  notbing  for  {hem  ?  When  comiog 
home  from  obareh  on  one  of  Uiose  glorious  smiflhining  sabbaths 
we  have  sometimes  about  Christmas,  how  sweet,  on  opening  the 
garden  gate,  to  be  met  by  a  wall  of  perf ame  1  How  sweet  to 
watoh  one  by  one  for  the  opening  flowers !  How  gratefol  do  we 
feel  to  the  first,  that  by  their  appearance  tell  ns  the  ioe-bonnd 
winter  is  passmg  away,  and  spring  is  preparing  her  many- 
oolonred  garment— no  laboured  product,  bat  growing  in  eyery 
hedge,  in  every  field — the  daffodil,  the  cowslip,  the  primrose, 
the  violet.  A  Httle  later  the  hedge  roses  with  their  self  formed 
wreaths,  the  earth  carpeted  with  blaebells,  and  later  on  flowers 
too  nnmeroos  to  mention.  The  lovely  froit  blossom — the  vari- 
oosly  tinted  pink  wall  fniit,  the  snowy  white  pear,  and  the 
more  than  lovely  apple  blossom.  Oar  poaltry— the  earliest  eggs 
ftnd  the  earliest  chickens ;  oor  capital  arrangements  to  make  the 
chickens  time  with  asparagus,  and  oar  Ducks  with  peas ;  car 
varied  experience,  which  applied  to  ottier  things  when  we  re- 
ooUeoted  how  discouraged  we  were  at  our  first  failure,  and  how 
easily  we  afterwards  overcame  it ;  the  luxury  of  being  our  own 
providers ;  the  relish  of  our  new-laid  eggs  in  the  morning ; 
the  joy  of  eating  our  jpoultry  without  buying  it ;  the  humanis- 
ing nature  of  the  pursuits  to  our  children,  and  the  happiness  of 
having  an  employment  they  can  share ;  and  then,  for  we  must 
come  to  an  end,  the  diary  of  all  these  things,  the  comparison  of 
cue  year  with  another,  and  above  all  the  constant  recurrence  of 
that  which  we  have  noted  before.  The  careful  consideration  of 
these  things  leads  to  more  than  an  amusement.  It  is  replete  with 
serious  lessons.  It  elevates  the  mind,  and  strikes  us  with  gratl- 
tade  when  we  find  so  many  things,  apparently  insignificant  in 
themselves,  all  capable  of  adding  to  our  enjoyment  and  becom- 
ing the  vehicles  of  pure  and  health-giving  pleasures. — Dvv. 


FEEDING  HENS  FOB  EGGS. 
A  HBN  may  be  regarded  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
eggs.  If  only  enough  food  is  given  to  just  keep  her  alive — to 
just  run  the  machine— no  eg^,  of  course,  can  be  expected,  but 
nsually  there  is  no  trouble  m  this  direction.  People  do  not 
often  err  in  not  giving  their  hens  enough;  it  is  more  frequently 
the  case  thai  they  give  them  too  much,  and  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  food.  If  a  machine  is  fed  with  too  mnch  raw  material,  more 
than  it  has  capacity  to  utilise,  it  becomes  clogged  in  its  action 
and  fails  in  its  work;  or  if  the  wrong  kind  of  material  be 
supplied,  the  desired  product  will  not  be  turned  out.  For  a 
hen  to  produce  an  egg  daily  she  must  be  well  supplied  with 
raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  it.  There  must  be  albu- 
minous substances,  such  as  are  found  in  meat  and  grain,  out  of 
which  to  form  the  white  and  yolk,  and  lime  to  produce  the 
shell.  Various  kinds  of  grain  contain  these  substances  in  dif- 
ferent proportionB,  and  this  fact  renders  some  kinds  better 
•dapted  for  the  food  of  fowls  than  others.  Wheat,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, oats,  barley.  Indian  com,  and  buckwheat  are  good  articles 
of  food  for  hens  if  they  are  used  alternately.  If  Indian  com 
were  to  compose  the  whole  diet  of  hens  they  would  be  rendored 
too  fat  for  laying  purposes,  but  as  a  regular  diet  it  is  very 
valuable.  About  three  times  per  week  the  hens  will  need  some 
bits  of  meat  to  furnish  more  abundantly  the  albuminous  ele- 
ment of  the  egg.  Burned  ovster  shells  pounded,  old  mortar, 
bone  meal,  or  something  similar  should  be  kept  by  them  at  all 
times  as  material  for  shells.  There  should  also  be  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  dean  water.  Hens  should  never  be  permitted 
to  eat  snow.    Snow  water  is  highly  injurious  to  them.    Many 

gersons  give  their  hens  all  they  will  eat,  and  keep  grain  by 
lem  all  the  time.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  More  hens  are 
injured  by  overfeeding  than  in  any  other  way.  If  a  man  eats 
all  that  he  oan  he  becomes  to  some  extent  incapacitated  for 
exertion,  and  if  he  continues  the  practice  his  system  will  be- 
come deranged.  So  the  hen,  when  overfed,  becomes  too  fat 
and  is  good  for  nothins  but  to  be  marketed. 

A  simple  rule  in  feeding  hens  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  eagerly,  but  no  more.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  eat 
with  avidily,  and  will  not  run  for  the  food,  it  should  be  re- 
moved. Fowls  should  be  fed  in  this  way  three  times  a-day— 
viz.,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  morning's  meal  should 
consist  of  soft  food  of  some  kind,  for  daring  the  ni^ht  the  crop 
ftnd  stomach  should  become  emp^.  If  whole  grain  is  given,  the 
lowl  is  obliged  to  grind  it  before  she  has  any  nourishment,  and 
delay  in  the  morning  is  injarious ;  therefore,  it  is  best  to  have 
scalded  meal  and  bran  with  mashed  potatoes  prepared.  At 
noon  a  dinner  of  meal  or  grain  may  be  given.  At  night,  grain 
should  be  fed,  so  that  the  hens  will  have  something  substantial 
in  their  crops  to  last  them  through  the  night.  In  winter  Indian 
oom  is  good  to  feed  at  night :  in  summer  oats,  wheat,  or  barley 
may  be  used.  Wheat  middlioffs  are  an  excellent  summer  food, 
because  of  the  flesh-forming  elements  contained  in  them— the 
requisites  for  producing  eggs.  Soft  food  should  bo  mixed  rather 
dry,  so  that  when  thrown  upon  the  ground  it  will  fall  in  pieces. 
When  soft  it  sticks  to  the  beaks  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fowls, 
and  it  is  also  liable  to  derange  their  digestion.  Fowls  require 
also  a  daily,  supply  of  green  or  freah  vegetables  both  summer 


and  winter.  Chopped  turnips,  cabbages,  or  apples  are  suitable 
for  winter.  In  summer,  access  to  green  grass  is  the  best  means 
of  gratifying  their  wants.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  keeping 
fowls  their  wants  should  be  attended  to  with  the  same  care  and 
regularity  that  is  bestowed  upon  other  animals ;  the  increase  In 
the  number  of  eggs  will  then  be  perceptible.— (fen^ucA^  Lwe 
Stock  Becord,) 

LEEDS  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Thb  first  annual  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Colum- 
barian  Society,  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  on  the  5th  and 
6th  inst.  Considering  the  time  when  ail  or  nearly  all  the  best 
birds  are  engaged  in  breeding-lofts  the  entries  were  good, 
althoagh  in  October  or  November  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  numbers  would  be  quite  doable.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
halls  in  the  kingdom  for  such  a  purpose*  and  would  hold  two 
thousand  pens  with  ease ;  it  is  roomy,  lofty,  and  light.  It  is 
seldom  a  show  is  seen  with  so  few  emp^  pens,  half  a  dozen  being 
about  the  number.  The  quality  was  good,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  awards  were  well  made,  and  these  exceptions  we 
will  refer  to  hereafter. 

Carrier  cooks  were  first  on  the  list,  a  grand  Don  in  fine  order 
winning,  as  also  the  extra  for  the  section.  The  second  and 
third  were  Blacks,  younger,  but  very  promising.  In  hens  a 
well-known  hen,  which  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  was  first, 
and  as  a  Carrier  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  second  a  fair 
Black,  and  third  a  very  poor  Dun.  Pen  16  (Beck with)  being  in 
our  opinion  one  of  the  best,  and  at  least  should  have  been  se- 
cond ;  the  quality  of  head,  style,  and  colour  was  grand  (Black). 
Pouter  cocks  a  fair  lot,  and  hens  better,  but  we  did  not  like  the 
first  award,  this  being  a  Blue,  thick  in  girth,  with  wings  down 
and  tail  up.  The  second  a  Yellow,  being  in  our  opinion  by  far 
the  best.  Almond  Tumblers  were  a  good  class.  By  far  the  best 
bird  was  lame,  otherwise  the  awards  would  have  been  different. 
Other  Tumblers  were  very  good,  in  head  properties  especially. 
First  an  Agate,  winning  by  that  point  alone.  Second  a  Bed 
Wholefeather,  was  our  choice.  Third  also  a  grand  Bed.  Barh9 
a  nice  lot,  but  the  first  a  little  watery  in  eye ;  second  good, 
third  very  young,  but  a  nice  bird.  Pen  87  (Mawsen)  might  nave 
been  in  the  list  with  advantage.  Foreign  OaU  were  mostly 
Whites,  and  Trumpeters  all  of  the  foreign  varieties.  InDragoons, 
Blue  or  Silver,  the  first  and  second  should  have  changed  places, 
the  second  most  perfect  in  head  and  colour,  with  bars  like  straw. 
Any  other  colour,  first  Yellow,  a  grand  bird ;  seeond  Bed,  too 
flat-skolled  for  our  fancy.  Fantails  were  nearly  all  noticed. 
English  Owls  a  large  class;  first  Silvers,  second  and  third 
Blues.  In  Nuns  the  winners  were  all  Black  and  honestly 
shown.  In  BwaUows,  the  first  and  second  Blacks,  most  perfect 
in  colour,  and  third  Bed.  In  Turbits  the  extra  for  seotion  was 
given,  but  we  did  not  like  the  awards,  the  first,  a  Bed,  being  too 
long  and  thin  in  head,  although  we  do  not  care  for  those  of  the 
Owl-headed  ^pe.  Second  and  third.  Yellows,  were  much  better. 
In  Magpies  first  was  a  Yellow,  but  the  next  bird,  244,  was  a 
much  sounder  colour.  Second  a  Bed,  and  third  Black.  Pen  2$0, 
a  Bed,  was  our  choice.  Antwerps  mustered  well.  In  Short- 
faced  cocks  every  conceivable  style  of  head  and  length  was 
shown,  and  though  all  were  good  as  Antwerps,  few  were  true 
Shortfaces,  the  second,  a  Blm<,  in  our  opinion  being  most  perfect 
in  head.  Long-faced  cooks  were  very  good  in  head,  but  mostly 
wanting  in  style  and  colour,  but  the  beat  birds  won.  Medium- 
faced  cocks  were  full  better  in  style.  In  hens  there  were  dupli- 
cate prizes,  an  afterthought,  carried  out  in  satisfaction  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Short-faced  breeders.  Mr.  Copeman's  well-known 
Short-face  was  first  for  that  vuriety,  and  first  and  extra  for  all 
Antwerps  went  to  a  Long-faced  hen,  a  Bed-chequer ;  but  this 
was  a  mistake,  the  bird  being  too  spindly  and  slovenly  in  car- 
riage, while  pen  811,  the  same  owner,  might  well  have  been 
placed  in  that  position.  Three  grand  Duns  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Hopwood.  Long-faced  Tumblers  were  both  good  classes.  In 
Balds  and  Beards  first  was  a  Blue  Bald,  and  second  a  Bed 
Beard.  Mottles  predominated  in  the  next  class.  The  first  was 
a  nice  Yellow  Mottle;  second  Bed,  bat  the  next  bird  (Sylvester) 
was  much  better  in  colour.  Most  of  the  birds  were  noticed  in 
the  Variety  class,  and  these  were  of  the  fancy  varieties,  the 
standard  varieties  being  well  provided  with  classes.  The  JSIO 
points  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Momer,  as  also  one  of  the  £6 
points  prizes,  the  latter  being  absorbed  in  the  above,  Miss 
Seanor  securing  the  other  points  prizes.  Turner's  pens  were 
used.    The  attendance  was  very  bad. 

Uabbxsbs.— Cock.— Eztre  and  LB.  Horner.  8,  E. Mswaon.  vhe,  B.  Beekwifh. 
Hen.— I  and  9,  H.  Yardley.  »,  E.  Homer,  vhe.  E.  Beokwith.  PotrrBmB.— Coeir.— 
1  and  vhe,  B.  Homer,  a.  MiM  F. Seanor.  «.  W.  Harvey.  J7«n.-8,  E.  Beekwlth. 
8.  W.  Harrey.  vhe,  W.  Notiage.  B.  Homer.  TuifK.VM.-~4(moic«(.~l,  R.  0. 
Fleldioff.  2,  H.  Tardier.  8,  w.  &  H.  Adams  vhe,  E.  Beokwith.  E.  Homer. 
Bhort-faeed.—Any  other  varUtif.—l,  B  O.  Fielding.  S,  W.  &  H.  Adams.  8,  B. 
Beokwith  vhe,  E.  Beokwith,  A.  U.  H.  s-ilvester.  Babbb.— Extra  1  and  9,  H. 
YardloT.  8,E.  llawBon.  Fobbiov  Owu,— 1,A.  BtmMon.  9,  E.  Beokwith.  8, 
Miss  F.  Seanor.  TRVHPBTBaa.— Extra  1  a»d  9,  W.  fiarrey.  8,  J.  E  Spenoe. 
viie,  E.  Beokwith.  Draoooks.— BI««  or  Silver,— 1,  %  and  vhe,  R.  Woods.  8, 
F.  Eastwood.  Any  other  colour.— l  and  9,  B.  Woods.  8,  U.  Yardley.  vhe,  B. 
HawBon.  Jaoobins— 1,  J.  Thompson.  9  and  8,  E.  Homer,  vhe,  E.  Homer, 
Uias  F.  Seanor,  E.  Beekwlth.  J.  (Hrdner,  J.  Thompson.  FAMTAiLa.— 1,  B. 
Homflr.   9, B. Beekwlth.  8,  H.  Yardley.  vhe,  J.Walker,  J.  Loranidge,  S. 
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Homer.  EuflLiiH  OwXf.-l,  F.  Woodi»  »,  W.  Dlnua,  fl.  J.  ThreBliH  thCt  K. 
PoiTicwttb,  Ni:wB."l^  Mni  Fk  Be40or  *.  W^  H»rT<tjv  ijiFiLL-i^Tra  — 1>  8,  ADdi  vke. 

trJtt,  K,  WtKJdd.  Miopiis.  —  ].  Mill  F*  B«uie  r,  fl.  1^.  Bc^ckwUh.  a^  E.  Mawboo. 
AaTirt'BhiH.-.SJipr^/utffd— CofCfc,— EitriiaurtMi*I>-lj(ni«hK  y.Mfs-EuirWiftl*. 
R»»1fcB*  K  Seanor.  vhj;.  Mri.  Enlwitlft  Bmdfotil;  H,  Y*tdleyH  Btrmlij^hwm. 
L^Hf;-fated  —Coek—i^  9,  i&it  e,  W.   EUJ,«.    B  AbU  vhe,  C,  h>  op  wood.    A^^  ^B. 

9.  H.  Jfii]nrnri<.  n^c  H*  Dh  Gotiftli,  MiBe  F.  Sfejinor,  W/IUU.  hCp  W.  Ward,  0. 
Jao¥6(JD.  t,  II.  EtTuUrli,  E.  ^ounfet-T.  Hrn.-l,  W.  Km**  0.  F-  CV^kkihii.  B, 
Mr*.  I.iit»liilr.  8,  f.  Eiitwood.  aits«  I'.  Seantir-  «*n'.  i%  Bopwomi,  afrt. 
E&twitit,  W.  EUis  Ae.  H.  Jenninei,  0.  Oimutj.  W  BHi^  Wiie  F.  BoaHur,  H. 
YiTiUejt  J,  Ciftrdbcsr.  Lixblibii^  ismr*  ru*  J^LYme  PiricrnsEH,— I,  Mjui  ?. 
fiu»a^  T.  I,  R,  VMWiou.  a,  H.  Jfln&lmfpi,  vh£.  W  Ewtw. nd^  W.  Ellm.  *i>?*  (I. 
jAuninei,  W.  EUl*.  C-  C^ijttoti,  TuH.Ki^vRtb— T^^np'/aefd,  0aJI<(f«  or  iJrArrfji,— I, 
W.  Ellbi,  H.  A,  HcK^nzH.  9,  ^.  Cu-RtU,  vM*  W.  Land,  ke^  J.  Brown.  H. 
Yai^lcy.  Mltafl  Jp\  Seuior.  f«  W.  R.  Uit^blcbcok,  l^n^faitid.  an^  otkttr  kitid, 
— L  J,  Broin-n^  e,  Misa  Fr  El^aoor,  B,  E.  Homof.  vfm.  E.  EeckirEtli,  Art.  J. 
C«r«ili.  A.  M  U.  8ilveet(>r.  a.  H.  YanneT.  Mist  F,  Sutiior.  Awt  otiibb 
TjLUriY.-J .  W.  L.  Clark  (gpunirlf  d  Ic«).  i,  K.  BeckwUlt,  KaDdtu-lnnd.  EEtra  8, 
E.  SecliwHti  vfic,  H.  W.  Webb  rt'iilibaukL  A.  M,  JJ*  atlventef  {%>.  Uii*  F. 
fleanor.  ftf .  H^  W.  W*bb  ^Ajt^haSffeh.  MlfH  F*  BestK^r,  E.  Horn«*T  IL  Yard  If  j  (fj. 
Col.  Child  fSi,  f,  Kh  Beckwiibf  M.  Vjifdiey.  Avir  ViititTTK— Xof  U}  c-tt*M  t*i9. 
—I  ■ijil  %^  M'tRS  f.  SfUior,  &K  H,  lioiriidT.  fh^,  E.  UcckAah.  tis,  lUekuwn  und 
Jin?W,  T.  r^oU,  rt  Woods.  d,E.BuLkwitta.  E.  Hornvr,  P&ir,-Xottafirefda  »- 
1,  li  \  iml  t .  r  2  Jiqd  a  p  F.  H  prti  or.  tike,  H.  Y  ftrOlt^y,  hf^  E.  Beck*  1  Uj,  Mis  «  F. 
Seftnor  (:ij    e,  £.  B«ckwitb. 

The  Jadgei  were— Mr.  Bale  the  Carriers,  Poaters,  Short- 
faoed  TamblerB,  Barbi,  and  Trumpeters ;  Mr.  Alliop  the  others 
except  the  Antwerps,  which  were  jadged  by  Mr.  Hawley. 


ABTIFIOIAL  BEE  BBEAD. 

A  FEw^days  sflce  I  received  a  private  letter  containing  the 
following  advice,  "You  should  try  the  artificial  pollen— Syming- 
ton's Pea  Floor— strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  A.  I  am  doing 
so,  and  my  bees  are  taking  it  in  quite  largely,  as  dosty  as 
millers.  I(  is  sold  by  draggists  and  grocers."  The  advice  thns 
given  deserves  a  pltssin^  notice;  for,  Uioagh  well  meant  and 
offered  in  a  friendly  spirit^  is  abont  the  worst  and  most  foolish 
that  one  bee-keeper  conla  give  to  another.  Why  shoald  any 
British  bee-keeper  give  his  bees  artificial  pollen  ?  Why  should 
the  combs  of  a  bee  hive  be  clogged  and  cloyed  with  rabbishy 
pea  flonr  ?  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  bees  carry  into  their 
hives  far  too  mnoh  natural  pollen  from  flowers.  They  are  often, 
if  not  always,  hindered  in  their  work  of  hatching  brood  ana 
storing  honey  by  an  over-accomnlation  of  it.  I  emphatically 
assert  that  it  is  in  almost  every  hive  very  cnmbersome  to  the 
bees  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  or 
honey-taking  it  is  quite  a  nmsance  to  the  bee-farmer.  Why 
then  recommend  the  use  of  artificial  pollen  ?  It  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  to  answer  this  question ;  out  a  more  unnecessary 
ariido  was  never  offered  for  sale  before.  Why  do  the  bees 
carry  into  their  hives  that  which  will  impede  their  action  and 
progress  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  I  have  to  say  that  bees 
are  both  miserly  and  provident  oy  nature  and  habit,  very  often 
storing  up  more  honey  and  bee  bread  than  they  need.  The 
superabundance  of  honey  can  be  removed  for  their  advantage 
and  that  of  their  owner ;  but  a  superabundance  of  pollen  cannot 
be  removed,  but  remains  an  obstructive  incumbranoe  in  the 
hives. 

In  combs  built  from  sugar  syrup  at  the  end  of  summer  when 
pollen-gathering  is  nearly  over,  bees  are  never  hindered  bv 
want  of  poUen.  They  thrive  ana  prosper  uncommonly  in  such 
combs  (and  hives),  because  they  do  not  contain  too  mueh  of  it. 
The  chief  reason  why  we  prefer  stocks  with  young  combs  is  the 
fact  that  old  oombs  invariably  become  cloyed  with  pollen  in 
their  central  or  breeding  portions.  Our  system  of  manage- 
ment enables  us  to  have  nothing  but  young  sweet  combs  in 
our  stocks.  But  whichever  mode  of  management  be  adopted 
and  practised,  no  artificial  bee  bread  should  be  used.  The  use 
of  it  will  in  a  measure  stultify  the  efforts  of  bees  and  their 
owners. 

If  our  inventive  friends  would  only  tell  us  how  to  prevent 
bees  from  gathering  too  much  pollen  we  would  be  greatly  in- 
debted, and,  moreover,  consider  them  the  greatest  livinglbene- 
factors  of  apiarian,  science.— A.  Pxttiobew. 


TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  HIVE. 
The  evidence  that  your  correspondent  **  H."  offers  that  he 
has  two  queens  in  one  hive  is  very  weak  indeed.  A  cross-bred 
or  mongrel  Ligurian  queen  will  produce  bees  varying  from 
perfectly  brown  to  nearly  as  brilliantly  coloured  as  pure  Ligu- 
rians,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case  of  the  queen  in  his  hive.  The 
term  **  H."  uses,  "  hybrid,"  is  not  correct,  the  Ligurian  and  the 
English  bees  being  simply  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
cross  being  no  more  hybrid  than  chickens  of  a  Dorking  cook 
and  Spanish  hen. — John  Humtbb,  Baton  BUe,  EaUng, 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


Fowls  Pabtxali.t  FiTiiaiT.EBS  (L.  J.).— We  sra  soirr  to  lay  yonr  eom- 
pUint  is  become  a  texy  oomiiMm  one.  It  is  u  a  role  met  with  only  in  birds 
th«fe  are  in  confinement.  It  arises  partly  from  idleness  and  mischief,  pertly 
from  a  disarranged,  if  not  a  dlseesed,  state  of  body.     The  positite  onre 


is  to  give  them  their  liberty.  Painstaking  and  diet  may  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  habit,  bat  after  they  have  began  nothing  hot  thoroogh  liberty 
will  eaase  them  to  abandon  it.  We  believe  we  can  advise  yon  beneficially  as 
to  diet,  and  we  attribnte  many  of  the  new  diseases  to  which  fowls  are  now 
sabjeot,  to  spiced  and  ntimalaUns  food.  Oive  yonr  fowls  in  the  morning 
gronnd  oate  or  harleymeal  slaked  with  water.  Let  them  have  thehonse 
scraps  at  midday.  If  yoa  cannot  give  them  their  liberty  supply  them  with 
large  sods  of  growing  grass  cat  with  plenty  of  fresh  earth.  Oive  them  green 
food,  lettuce  especially.  They  are  fond  of  turnip  greens ;  but  cabbage  is 
the  worst  of  all  green  food.    Let  the  evening  meal  be  a  repetition  of  the 


morning.    Sometimes  all  this  annoyance  Is  caused  by  one  hen.    Watch  for 
and  take  her  out.    It  is  useless  to  apply  anything  to  the  bares-  '^  "- 
protect  them,  ss  it  is  only  the  feathers  they  seek.    The  growth  of  i 


her,  a 


»  spots  to 


may,  however,  be  favoured  hy  the  sppllcation  of  lolphuf  ointment.  The 
plague  of  this  is,  that  although  the  habit  begins  with  one  hen,  the  others 
submit  cheerfully,  and  stand  to  be  denuded  of  their  plumage  without  an 
effort  to  esospe  from  the  visitatian.    Spanish  are  the  moet  prone  to  it. 

HoNBT  Box  ( W.  A,  B.).— Do  we  understand  yon  to  mean  that  you  have  two 
boxes  full  of  comb  empty  of  beee,  end  on  the  top  of  all  **  a  not  very  strong 
stock  of  beee  ?"  If  so  we  would  advise  you  at  ones  to  reverse  o  Derations,  and 
put  the  beee  at  bottom.  Ton  should  take  away  both  the  bther  boxes  till  they 
are  wanted  for  swarming  or  for  honey,  repladng  them  after  the  bees  have 
multiplied  suifieiently  to  require  additional  room. 


METEOBOLOaiGAL  OBSIBYATIONS. 

Oaxdbm  Sqoabb.  Lovnov. 

Lat.6lo8S'4(r  N.i  Iiong.0'8'0''  W.{  Altitode,  111  feet. 


Datb. 

9  a.m. 

IV  THB  DAT. 

1878. 

iU-i^"^^ 

1! 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

RadiatioB 
Temperature. 

i 

ApriL 

Ui^   DTT. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mto. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass 

We.  5 
Th.    S 
FrL   7 
Sat.   8 
Sun.  9 
Mo.  10 
Tu.  11 

iBohee.   deg. 
80.606      bSJD 
8\4t8      68.8 
80  871      68.4 

80  099  1  64.7 
99867  I   648 
99640  1   69J 
99.699  '   4L1 

dcff. 

61.6 
49.8 
60.8 
49.0 
49.6 
86.1 

W. 
N.E. 
N.E. 

8.E. 

W. 

in- 

47.0 
48.4 
48.6 
49.0 
49  0 
47j0 

g5- 

68.7 
68.8 
71.1 
60.8 
63.1 
49.1 

V!i 

60.9 
49.4 
41.0 

$i 

88J 

908 
107.9 
1160 
1C6.9 

84.7 
101.4 

deir. 
88.7 
49.0 
48.1 
810 
89J 
47.7 
80.9 

In. 

aosT 

.0870 

Means 

80.068  1  69.9 

4&6 

47.8 

60.9 

46.9 

97.1 

89.7 

0.467 

6th. — ^A  dull,  heavy  day,  sc«ree  any  sun,  but  no  rain. 

6th.— Bat  little  can,  though  still  without  rain. 

7th.— Bright  morning;  a  very  beaotifol  day,  bat  not  qoite  so  warm. 

8th.— A  splendid  day  and  moonlight  night,  quite  a  spring  day;  wind  rising 

at  night. 
9th.— High  wind  in  early  morning,  but  very  fiue  by  9  a.m.  ;  fairly  bright  Ull 
2  P.M. ;  a  short  showsr  abont  4  and  again  about  7 ;  wind  rather  high 
all  day,  but  voy  strong  in  the  night. 
10th.— A  blustering  morning,  stormy,  wet,  and  disagreeable  both  dsj  and 

night. 
11th.— Windy  and  much  colder,  slight  fall  of  snow  at  noon,  bright  at  timae 
but  sometimes  very  dark,  wind  went  down  eoon  after  noon. 
Early  part  of  week  quite  warm,  squally  on  9th  and  10th,  aftervszds  mush 
colder.— O.  J.  Syxoxs. 


OOyXST  GABDBN  MABKBT.— Apbil  12. 

This  being  Passioii-week  the  supply  of  foreed  fruits  and  vegetobles  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  wiU  be  tiU  after  the  hoUdays.  St.  Michael  Pine 
Apples  oontinue  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  but  are  not  reaUsing  high 
prices. 

FBUIT. 

8.  d.    S.   d. 

lb.  0   OtoO    0 

...    dosan  0   0     0   0 

....     V-lOO  6   0 

Peacfies dosan  0   0 

Pears. kitchen....  doaen  0  0 


8.  d.    s.d. 

Apples sieve  1  OtoS  6 

AprieoU dosen   0   0     0   0 

^erriee lb.   0  0     0   0 

OhestnuU ...bushel  19   0    10   0 


OnrraBts i  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Black do.  0  0  0  0 

Figs dosen  0  0  0  0 

Fiiberte lb.  0  6  0  9 

Gobs lb.  0  6  0  9 

Oooseberries quart  0  0  0  0 

Or^pee, hothouse....   lb.  10  0  96  0 

Lemons .IVIOO  6  0  19  0 

eaeh  0  0  0  0 


Mulberries.. 
Neotarinee  . 
Orangea.... 
""eacfies., 


U   0 
0   0 


0    0 

desiert dosen  8   0  IS   0 

PineApples lb.  10  4   0 

Plums.., iaitiy  0   0  0   0 

Quinces  bushel  0   0  0   0 

Baspbenies lb.  0   0  0   0 

Strawbetites ox.  0  6  16 

Walnuts., bushel  4   0  10   0 

ditto VIOO  16  10 


s. 

Artiehokes !dosen   4 

Asparagus ^100   6 

French bundle  90 

Beans. Kidney....    VIOO  1 

Beet,  Bed dosen   1 

Broccoli bundle   0 

Brussels  Sprouts   Oieve   9 

Cabbage doaen   1 

Carrots.., boneh   0 

Capsionma ylOO   1 

Cauliflower doaen   1 

Celery bundle   1 

Coleworte..dox.buBcheB   9 

Cucumbers each   0 

Endive dosen   1 

Fennel bunch   0 

OarUo lb.   0 

Berbe bunch   0 

Horseradish bundle   4 

Lettuce doien   0 

French  Cabbage  ••••   1 


vxaaTABLis. 
d.  a.  d. 
OtoS  0 
-    -     0 

C 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


S.d.      Ld 

0    4to0    0 

0      9 


Leeks •   bunch 

Mushrooms pottle  1 

Mustard  A  Cress   punnet  0   9  0 

Onions bushel  9   0  K 

pickling quart  0   6  0 

Parsley....  dos. bunches  9   0  4 

Parsnips ..doaen  0   0  0 

Peas quart  0   0  0 

PoUtoee bushel  9   6  K   0 

Kidney do.  8   0  6   0 

Mew lb.  0    9  9   0 

Badiahes..  docbuncbee  10  It 

Bhubarb bundle  0  6  10 

Salsaty bundle  0   9  10 

Scorsonera bundle  10  0  0 

Seakale basket  16  9  0 

ShalloU lb.  0   S  Of 

Spinach.... bushel  4   6  0  0 

Tomatoes dosen  0   0  0   0 

Tumiys bunch  0   4  0   0 

YegeUble  Marrows •  0  0  0  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

BCoath 

We«k. 

AFBUi  20-26,  1876. 

Averag* 
Tempentore  near 

^ 

is. 

MOOB 

UaM. 

MOOB 

8^. 

Moon's 

A£«. 

Olook 
after 
San. 

Tear. 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

Th 

W 

8 

Bum 

M 

Tw 

W 

Linnean  SodtCj  at  8  pjt. 

Low  BUHDAT. 

AntiqaairiM  (AiiniT«nary),  at  2  pji  . 
Manoheater  Anrionla  Show. 

59.6 
69.0 
59.2 
68.8 
69.6 

6ao 

87JI 
87.4 
86.8 
86.0 
87.2 
86.4 

Uaa&. 
47.7 
4a8 
48.2 
48.0 
47.4 
48.4 
47Ji 

b.   m. 
4    55 
4    52 
4    50 
4    48 
4    46 
4    44 
4    42 

b.   m. 
7     6 
7     6 
7     8 
7    10 
7  n 
7    12 
7    18 

h.  m. 
8  42 
8  68 
4      4 

4  16 
4    81 

4  50 

5  18 

b.   m. 
2    44 
8    44 

5  5 

6  81 

8  1 

9  84 
11     8 

27 
28 
29 

^1 

2 

1  16 
1  27 
1    89 

1  50 

2  1 
2  12 
2    22 

HI 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
U7 

87.6'. 

SEED  AND  SEED-SOWING. 

OOD  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  with  timely  and 
careful  sowing  contribute  very  materially  to 
saooessfol  cultiire.  The  good  seeds  are  to  be 
obtained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty 
from  every  respectable  seedsman,  bnt  the 
sowing  is  nnfortanately  but  too  often  so 
badly  done  that  faOare  is  inevitable.  Many 
and  repeated  failures  have  taught  me  how 
to  exercise  the  necessary  caution  and  care 
to  ensure  success ;  I  have  been  several  years- 
learning  the  lesson.  Other  persons  may  be  better  able  to 
steer  clear  of  rocks  and  shoals  than  I  have  done,  but 
mistakes  occur  so  easily  that  a  danger  signal  or  two  can- 
not but  prove  usefiil. 

A  short  tune  ago  I  was  asked  to  recommend  a  good 
seedsman.  I  repUed  in  true  Scotch  fashion  by  another 
question — "  From  whom  did  you  have  your  seeds  last 
year  ?"  A  firm  of  the  highest  respectability  was  named ; 
and  my  remark  that  they  were  perfectly  reliable  people, 
fully  eJive  to  the  importance  of  sustiuning  their  lugh 
reputation  by  selling  only  first-class  goods,  was  met 
with  the  exclamation,  **  Oh  I  but  we  had  hardly  any  good 
vegetables  last  year ;  Peas  only  twice,"  &c.  The  seeds- 
man was  therefore  evidently  considered  blameable  —  a 
convenient  and  natural  conclusion,  perhaps,  but  not  a 
very  just  one.  Now,  in  this  instance  I  happened  to  know 
that  the  evil  arose  from  a  poor  soil  managed  by  a  fac- 
totum— a  very  useful  and  indispensable  class  of  men,  but 
who  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  penetrate  very  deeply 
into  cause  and  effect  in  its  relation  to  what  they  do,  and 
are,  therefore,  veiy  liable  to  conclude  in  perfect  good  futh 
that  fjEbilures,  arising  simply  from  their  own  mismanage- 
ment, are  referable  to  bad  seeds.  Such  ignorance  is 
manifestly  mischievous  and  hurtful  to  all  concerned,  let 
us  try  to  dispel  it. 

Neither  a  dose  heavy  soil  nor  a  light  poor  soil  are 
suitable  mediums  for  the  vegetation  of  seed.  Enrich  both 
by  repeated  heavy  dressings  of  manure  and  leaf  mould, 
and  render  them  open  and  free  by  an  abundant  admix- 
ture of  some  hard  gritty  substance,  such  as  stone  chip- 
pings,  shattered  brick,  or,  best  of  all,  coal  ashes ;  then 
By  digging  in  autumn  and  exposing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  frost  you  will  find  the  ground  in  readi- 
ness for  the  seed  on  the  first  fine  day  of  spring.  This  is 
a  thorough  and  efficient  method,  preferable  to  any  other, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  practicable,  makeshifts 
having  to  be  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  and  when  such 
is  the  case  ''httle  and  good"  rather  than  "much  and 
bad  "  should  be  our  motto.  Instead  of  scattering  broad- 
oast  such  few  fertilisers  as  our  limited  means  can  com- 
mand we  must  concentrate  them  in  drills,  trenches,  and 
stations,  so  as  to  have  the  requisite  amount  of  nourish- 
ment within  reach  of  the  earliest  roots  which  spring  from 
the  seed  as  it  vegetates. 

Take,  for  example,  a  row  of  Peas.  Now,  the  Pea  is  a 
deep-rooting  gross  feeder,  witii  a  free,  quick,  succulent 
growth :  why,  to  sow  the  seed  of  such  a  vegetable  in  a 
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poor  inert  soil  is  ridiculous-— it  is  sheer  waste,  and  is 
quite  certain  to  cause  vexatious  disappointment,  and  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  done  season  after 
season,  whereas  we  have  only  to  make  a  trench  a  foot 
deep  and  wide,  laying  the  excavated  soil  along  the  sides, 
replacing  about  two-fliirds  of  it  with  dung,  leaf  mould,  or 
other  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  in  fact  any  substance 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  nutritious  for  the 
purpose,  then  mixing  enough  of  the  displaced  soil  with  it 
to  fill  the  trench.  We  next  draw  a  deep  drill  along  the 
centre,  deeper  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  seed, 
which  is  much  too  precious  to  be  left  to  take  its  chance 
in  such  a  rough  mixture,  so  we  look  about  us  for  some 
old  leaf  mould,  wood  or  coal  ashes,  fine  charcoal,  shattered 
brick  or  stone  siftings,  mining  the  best  mixture  of  any  of 
these  we  can  find,  scattering  an  inch  or  two  of  it  along 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  drill ;  then  comes  the  seed 
with  a  covering  of  the  same  fine  gritty  substance  pressed 
gently  down  with  a  spade,  and  the  work  is  done  so  well 
that  we  may  feel  certain  vegetation  and  a  free  robust 
growth  will  promptly  ensue.  We  have  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  success,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  risk 
which  the  seed  runs  of  spoliation  from  mice  and  birds. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ravages  of  snails  in  such  a  quick 
free  soil ;  it  is  in  a  cold,  heavy,  inert  soil  that  they  do  so 
much  harm.  There  are  some  favoured  spots  where  mice 
and  sparrows  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  comparatively  harm- 
less, but  in  most  gardens  these  pests  are  so  rampant  that 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of 
the  keen  mortification  of  a  certain  worthy  amateur  who, 
after  incurring  the  expense  of  wire  guards,  lost  the  whole 
of  his  first  sowing  of  Peas  from  mice  which  were  screened 
from  observation  by  the  guards.  When  protection  is 
necessary  I  much  prefer  sheets  of  glass  laid  singly  end  to 
end  along  each  row,  with  a  wire  stretched  over  them  to 
prevent  Sie  wind  blowing  them  away,  letting  the  plants 
lift  the  glass  as  they  rise  above  the  soil,  thus  starving  out 
the  mice  and  tantalising  the  sparrows.  Failing  the  glass 
we  may  resort  to  pieces  of  slate  or  roofing  files,  being 
careful,  however,  to  remove  them  immediately  the  Peas 
reach  the  surface,  and  using  wire  guards  or  netting  to 
keep  off  the  birds ;  the  seed  vegetating  under  such  opaque 
coverings  quite  as  readily  as  it  does  under  glass. 

For  smaller  seeds,  such  as  Caulifiowers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  kindred  subjects,  make  the  drills  deeper  than  usual 
to  afford  space  for  an  inch  or  two  of  the  same  gritty  sub- 
stance as  was  used  for  the  Peas,  enveloping  all  the  seed 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  also  talong  especial  care 
to  put  netting  over  the  seed  beds  a  few  days  after  sowing; 
birds'  eyes  are  keener  than  ours,  and  they  will  detect  the 
sprouting  growth  long  before  it  is  visible  to  us.  I  have 
known  sand  to  be  used  very  successfully  for  covering 
seed,  but  I  hesitate  to  recommend  it,  for  in  ironstone  dis- 
tricts the  whitest  sand  usually  contains  snffioient  oxide  of 
iron  to  destroy  the  seed  germs  as  they  start  into  activity ; 
sometimes  the  young  growth  will  force  its  way  through 
the  sand,  but  even  then  the  delicate  cuticle  of  the  stem 
suffers  so  much  from  contact  with  the  sand  that  the 
plant  soon  fuls. 
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For  Garrot0,  ParsnipB,  Beet,  and  SaUafy  it  has  been  ahown 
long  ago  that  holes  filled  mih  fine  rioh  gritty  soil  for  each 
root  insnree  a  erop ;  the  plan  is  a  tedious  and  laborions  one 
which  we  would  gladly  dispense  with  at  this  busy  season  of 
the  year,  and  is  only  recommended  when  failnre  is  ineyitahle 
without  it. 

A  greater  amount  of  success  attends  the  general  culture  of 
flower  seeds,  because  many  of  them  are  raised  under  glass  in 
pans ;  but  even  with  this  advantage  a  little  extra  care  makes  all 
the  difference  between  sueoess  and  failure.  Yery  minute  seeds, 
such  as  of  Gloxinia  and  Begonia,  answer  best  if  sown  upon 
a  damp  surface  and  left  to  vegetate  uncovered  with  soil ;  but 
then  excessive  evaporation  must  be  checked,  for  if  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sue  or  any  parching  influence  watering  will  be 
necessary,  involving  much  risk  of  washing  away  the  seed; 
moreover,  to  suffer  such  seed  to  become  very  dry  just  as  vege- 
tation takes  place  is  to  destroy  it.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  place  the  pans  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  to  exclude 
light  from  the  seed  till  growth  begins.  Formerly  I  used  pieces 
of  muslin,  but  now  prefer  sheets  of  thick  paper  placed  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pans  immediately  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  and 
thus  avoid  all  risk  of  failure. — ^Edwabd  Lucehubst. 


A  LOOK  ROUND  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Afbil  IIth. 
•  A  WEEK'S  fine  weather  has  wrought  a  marvellous  change 
here,  but  still  the  work  is  wofuUy  behind,  and  unless  we  have 
considerably  better  weather  than  we  have  been  favoured  with 
for  the  last  few  months  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to  see  many 
visitors.  But  readers  of  the  Journal  are  an  exception,  and  I 
purpose  taking  v^em  into  my  confidence  and  tell  of  things 
as  they  are. 

Borecoles  are  the  most  conspicuous  vegetables  at  present, 
and,  although  there  is  no  particular  skill  required  to  cultivate 
them,  they  are  an  important  crop.  The  ordinary  Dwarf  Curled 
is  past  its  best,  but  Yeitch's  Dwarf  Late  Green  Curled  will  last 
some  time  yet.  Asparagus  Kale  has  just  had  its  main  heads 
used,  and  it  will  send  up  an  abundance  of  successional  sprouts 
of  good  quality  till  Cabbages  are  plentiful. 

Winter  Spinach  is  still  abundant ;  the  summer  sort  is  only 
just  sown.  By-the-by,  this  last-named  is  as  hardy  as  the 
former. 

Of  Lettuces  on  a  south  border  6  feet  from  the  wall  and 
otherwise  unprotected,  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  and 
planted  during  September,  Tom  Thumb  is  taming  in  rapidly ; 
a  few  are  already  fit  for  use.  Hammersmith  is  about  a  fort- 
night later,  and  Bath  Cos  later  still.  The  first  sort  is  planted 
6  inches  apart  every  way,  the  second  9  inches,  and  the  last- 
named  a  foot.  These  are  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sow- 
ing left  in  the  seed  bed  all  winter,  to  be  planted  in  a  more 
exposed  situation,  which  in  their  turn  will  be  succeeded  by 
Early  Paris  Market,  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  Bath  Cos  sown  in 
a  Potato  frame  at  the  end  of  February. 

Seakale  and  Panmips  (Hollow-crowned)  were  sown  25th  of 
March  in  rows  18  inches  apart.  Onions  the  same  day,  15  inches 
apart,  a  few  White  Spanish  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use ; 
but  the  main  crop  is  Tellow  Danvers,  which  is  the  best  Onion 
I  am  acquainted  with,  being  equal  to  White  Spanish  in  size 
and  quality,  and  keeping  as  long  as  any  light-coloured  Onion. 
Bed  or  brown  Onions  are  not  looked  on  with  favour  by  French 
cooks.  I  had  one  season  for  trial  a  packet  similar,  if  not 
identical,  with  White  Spanish,  under  the  name  of  Improved 
Beading,  the  very  name  of  which  when  the  seed  was  sown 
frightened  my  vegetable  man,  who  said  very  firmly,  **  'Tis 
narra  good  for  I  to  take  red  uns  to  thick  man  in  the  kitchen 
if  'em  be  'proved."  Onions  grow  exceedingly  well  on  our 
heavy  soil  without  any  special  culture.  Silver-skin,  Two- 
bladed,  or  some  other  small  variety  is  sown  thickly  in  a  bed 
of  poor  soil  early  in  May  for  pickling.  Globe  Tripoli,  for 
standing  the  winter,  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Asparagus  was  planted  last  week  2  feet  apart  by  1  foot  on 
the  fiat,  without  beds  or  alleys.  I  prefer  one-year-old  plants, 
and  to  be  planted  just  when  they  have  commenced  growing. 
Plants  four  and  five  years  old  are  just  beginning  to  shoot.  I 
have  had  the  surface  pricked  up  with  a  fork,  and  it  is  intended 
to  give  it  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 

Peas  sown  21th  of  January  outside  are  a  miserable  failure. 
Those  sown  on  turves  in  a  frame  and  afterwards  planted 
are  just  forming  tendrils  and  require  sticking.  The  sort  is 
William  the  let.  I  tried  Alpha,  which  is  also  a  good  Pea,  but 
found  it  too  delioate.    Bound  hard  bullet-like  Peas  are  not 


tolerated  now  Peas  of  good  quality  can  be  had  just  as  early. 
G.  F.  Wilson  in  two  successions  has  also  been  sown  on  turves. 
The  first  batch  is  2}  inches  high,  and  the  second  just  through 
the  soil.  I  still  depend  on  this  and  Yeitch's  Perfeetion  for 
the  general  crop;  and  as  there  is  a  week  or  ten  days'  difference 
in  the  time  of  their  coming  into  use,  I  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  book,  and  sow  the  two  sorts  at  one  time  to  make 
doubly  sure  of  keeping  up  a  supply.  It  is  of  no  use  here  to  sow 
these  sorts  later  than  the  third  week  in  May ;  they  then  last 
well  into  October,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  birds  are 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  we  cannot  keep  a  pod  without 
netting.  These  sorts  with  me  grow  5  feet  high,  and  are  ex- 
pensive  to  net.  Omega  only  grows  3  feet,  and  is  the  best  late 
Pea  I  know.  It  is  sown  the  first  week  in  June.  Early  and 
late  Peas  are  grown  in  rows  4  feet  apart;  G.  F.  Wilson  and 
Yeitch's  Perfection  9  feet  apart  in  rows  running  north  and 
south,  and  with  two  rows  of  Potatoes  or  Caulifiowers  between. 
I  have  Dr.  Madean  on  trial. 

Cauliflower,  Early  London,  sown  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  the  plants  afterwards  pricked  out  where  they  could  be 
protected  a  little  with  a  frame  during  midwinter,  and  trans- 
planted to  hand-lights  in  February,  are  coming  on  well,  and 
will  be  fit  for  use  next  month  dose  on  the  heels  of  Dalmen^ 
BioeoolL  These  will  be  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sow- 
ing planted  later  on  a  south  border  and  sheltered  a  little  with 
branches,  which  again  will  be  succeeded  by  others  sown  in  the 
indispensable  Potato  frame  in  February.  In  addition  to  the 
sort  named,  Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant  were  sown  here,  as 
also  were  Brussels  Sprouts  (which  can  scarcely  be  sown  too 
early),  and  Bed  Cabbage. 

Scarlet  Bunners  have  been  sown  three  in  a  good-sized  pot 
where  they  can  be  protected.  These  will  be  kept  hard  pinched 
till  they  grow  into  the  form  of  Gooseberry  biUBhes,  and  when 
planted-out  they  will  bear  immediately,  probably  a  month 
before  the  dwarf  Beans  outside. 

Cabbage,  Wheeler's  Imperial  (of  Geo.  Wheeler),  is  nearly 
fit  for  use.  We  sow  as  nearly  as  possible  to  St.  Swithin's  day, 
and  plant  out  in  September. 

I  have  not  yet  passed  half  round  my  kitchen  garden,  but  I 
will  write  again ;  I  have  some  forcing  houses  and  flower  borders 
to  see  to. — ^William  Taylob. 


AZALEAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIB. 

As  the  planting-out  of  Azaleas  has  been  alluded  to,  it  may 
neither  be  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  note  the  system 
that  is  adopted  for  their  culture  in  the  Belgian  nurseries.  It 
is  in  Belgium  where  these  plants  are  increased  and  multiplied 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country.  From  the 
nurseries  near  Ghent,  Azaleas  are  sent  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands during  each  succeeding  autumn  to  ahnost  all  parts  of 
the  civilised  world. 

The  plants  usually  exported  from  Belgium  are  familiar  in 
all  the  principal  markets  in  EngUmd.  These  plants  are 
grafted  on  stems  6  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  have  heads  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  of  the 
most  healthy  character,  the  growth  is  robust  yet  sturdy,  and 
the  flower  buds  are  well  set  on  every  shoot. 

Now  these  plants  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  so  produoed  by  plant- 
ing them  out  in  the  open  air,  taking  them  up  in  the  autumn, 
some  being  potted ;  but  by  far  the  greateet  number  axe  mossed 
—that  is,  moss  is  tied  firmly  round  their  roots,  and  they  are  so 
sent  by  steamer  not  only  to.  the  different  parts  of  Europe  but 
also  to  America.  These  plants  on  arrival  need  only  to  be 
potted  in  any  light  soil ;  and  if  they  are  introduced  into 
gentle  heat,  and  are  duly  attended  to  by  syringing  and  water- 
ing them,  they  will  unfold  their  flowers  almost  with  the  same 
certainty  as  bulbs.  None  can  deny  the  effectiveness  of  these 
Azaleas  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  plants  seldom 
flourish  satisfactorily  after  flowering,  yet  they  are  sold  so 
cheaply  that  they  are  worth  their  cost  in  their  first  full  dis- 
play. By  no  other  system  than  planting  out  could  the  plants 
be  grown  so  quickly  and  sold  so  cheaply.  Those  plants,  how- 
ever, which  are  potted  in  the  nurseries  immediately  on  behig 
taken  up,  establish  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  if  this  is  so  in  Belgium  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  England  ? 

The  most  extensive  plantations  of  Azaleas  that  I  have  seen 
were  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Yan  Houtte  at  Ghent.  The  plants, 
when  I  saw  them  in  September  planted  out  in  the  open  air, 
might  be  numbered  by  thousands,  the  Azalea  beds  occupying 
apparently  about  an  acre  of  ground.    The  plants  are  not 
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indUMriminAtely  planted  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  mtuery, 
but  the  eompoet  is  spedaUy  prepared,  and  ia  evidently  enoh  as 
Azaleas  delight  in.  It  is  compoeed  principally  of  leaf  soil  and 
sand— a  eompost  whieh  possesses  nnnsnal  properties  of  grow- 
ing these  and  other  plants  remarkaUy  qoiekly.  The  Azalea 
beds  are  aboat  4  feet  in  width,  the  bottom  of  eaeh  sloping 
gently  to  the  eentie,  where  drain  pipes  are  laid  having  outlets 
to  a  drain  running  across  the  lower  side  of  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  plaeed  in  die  beds  abont  a  foot  deep,  fresh  soil  being 
used  every  year,  and  the  plants  are  planted  ont  towards  the 
end  of  May  and  are  removed  in  September.  They  are  doly 
•  attended  to  by  watering,  and  they  grow  more  healthy  and 
cleanly  than  do  plants  having  the  best  attention  in  pot  col- 
tnre.  The  plants  are  potted  in  the  same  soil  in  which  they 
have  grown  in  the  beds,  and  in  three  weeks  fresh  rootlets  per- 
meate the  mass  of  soil  in  the  pots  and  the  plants  are  qniokly 
established.  Some  plants  which  I  turned  out  of  the  pots 
within  a  month  of  their  having  been  potted  showed  a  compact 
mass  of  active  healthy  roots,  and  the  plants  were  in  perfect 
order  for  flowering. 

Now,  we  have  not  that  wonderful  leaf  soil  in  England,  and 
our  climate  may  be  somewhat  different  to  that  of  Belgium, 
yet  if  we  made  the  most  of  our  means,  and  bestowed  the  same 
care  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  after-cultivation  of 
the  plants  as  our  neighbours  do  ''  over  the  water,"  we  might 
restore  the  lost  vigour  of  many  plants  more  quickly  by  plant- 
ing them  out  than  by  potting  them ;  and  that  Azaleas  are 
amenable  to  this  treatment  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  received. 

But  while  admitting  the  healthiness  of  the  Belgian  Azaleas 
which  are  grown  as  above  described,  and  acknowledging  their 
nsefolness  for  immediate  decorative  effect,  I  am  never&eless 
convinced  that  where  permanent  plants  are  required  for  speci- 
mens, the  plants  which  have  become  established,  even  if  not 
raised  in  English  nurseries,  are  far  more  reliable  and  in  the 
end  cheaper  than  are  the  Belgian  plants.  These  latter  plants 
miss  their  leaf  soil,  or  something  else  that  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  their  prolonged  vigour,  and  many  of  them  after 
flowering  either  die  outnght  or  become  unhealthy  and  un- 
sighUy.  The  plants,  however,  are  cheap  enough  to  kill,  each 
costing  littie,  if  any,  more  than  a  Hyacinth,  and  the  first 
display  alone  is  worth  the  cost  incurred. 

I  have  tried  to  restore  these  plants  after  flowering ;  and  the 
plan  that  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  was  to  treat  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  had  been  treated  before— by  plant- 
ing them  out  in  light  soU  in  summer,  syringing  and  watering 
them  regularly,  and  potting  them  again  in  the  autumn.  By 
that  primitive  plan  I  have  restored  to  good  health  many  a 
sickly  Azalea  and  Camellia,  as  well  as  other  greenhouse  plants 
whiiui  I  cannot  now  enumerate.— F.  H.  S. 


TWO-DAT  ROSE  SHOWS. 

Until  quite  late^  a  Boss  show  extending  over  more  than  a 
fiiDgle  day  was  a  rare  event ;  but  there  seems  now  a  consider- 
able danger  of  this  objectionable  practice  becoming  common. 
Now,  I  think  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  proper  objects 
of  a  Bose  show  are  (1)  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation 
of  that  flower,  and  (2)  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  public.  A  show  established  as  a  speculation,  and  having 
for  its  object  simply  the  financial  success  of  the  promoters, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  worthy  of  support.  The  persons, 
therefore,  who  ought  principally  to  be  consulted  are  the  ex- 
hibitors, who  are  necessarily  the  backbone  of  the  concern,  and 
the  public  who  support  it. 

I  think  that  I  can  show  that  it  is  the  interest  neither  of  the 
ezbibitors  nor  of  the  public  that  a  Bose  show  should  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  first  day.  From  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view  I  object  that  it  is  a  considerable  increase  of  expense,  for 
the  exhibitor  has, like  Mr.. Gladstone,  only  "three  courses" 
open  to  him :  Either  he  must  himself  stop  over  the  two  days, 
or  he  must  leave  lus  man,  both  expensive;  or  he  must  trust  to 
his  boxes  coming  as  best  they  can.  In  the  last  case  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  paying  the  carriage,  perhaps  from  some  distant 
place,  and  including  a  journey  across  London ;  and  he  has  no 
remedy  if  his  boxes  are  injured  or  his  tubes  lost,  as  happened 
to  me  last  year.  The  other  very  important  objection  is  that 
he  is  debarred  from  other  shows  from  want  of  his  boxes.  Not 
many  can  afford  to  follow  the  example  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who,  on  finding  last  year  that  the  second  day  of  the  Alexandra 
Show  interfered  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  merely  ordered  a 
second  set  of  boxes  to  be  made.    All  the  great  shows  are  ^ 


nsuaUy  and  quite  rightiy  included  within  a  period  of  fifteen 
days.  This  year  they  are— I  think  unwisely— extended  to 
twenty  days,  and  by  the  two-day  system  they  are  sure  to  clash 
with  each  other. 

As  regards  the  public,  it  is  not  fair  to  advertise  the  second 
day  of  a  Bose  show  as  if  it  were  really  worth  seeing.  Most  of 
the  Boses  when  presented  to  the  judges  at  10  k,m,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  show  have  been  cut  about  thirty  hours,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  last  beyond  that  day. 
Let  us  enjoy  them  in  their  prime,  but  faded  blooms  are  a  sorry 
sight. 

<«  Angnstoi  -was  a  ohnbby  lad, 
Hat  xoaj  eheeks  Aagaahia  bad." 

But  we  all  remember  that  their  rosiness  was  but  shortlived. 
Boses  on  the  second  day  of  a  show  are  not  worth  looking  at. 
Even  at  the  dose  of  the  first  day  and  in  the  best  boxes  the 
blooms  present  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  of  the 
morning.  The  heat  of  the  exhibition  room  has  been  too  much 
for  them.    A  tent  is  more  trying  stilL 

Last  year  the  Alexandra  Park  started  a  two-day  show,  and 
this  year  I  regret  to  see  that  the  Crystal  Palace  have  followed 
in  the  track.  The  new  show  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium 
is  on  the  same  principle.  Now  I  want  all  exhibitors  to  take 
this  matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and,  if  the  matter 
appears  to  them  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  unite  in  putting  a  stop 
to  these  two-day  shows.  What  a  union  or  general  agreement 
among  the  exhibitors  can  do,  the  parody  of  a  Bose  show  called 
the  National  held  at  South  Kensington  last  year  sufficientiy 
proves.— T.  H.  Gt. 


SOIL  FOB  VINE  BOBDEBS. 

Pbobablt  no  subject  connected  with  the  gardener's  duties 
has  received  more  attention  than  the  nature  of  the  soil  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Grapes.  If  any  point  in  practice 
can  be  said  to  be  *'  thrashed  out "  surely  it  must  be  the  matter 
now  alluded  to.  Turfy  loam  in  conneetion  with  this  subject 
has  become  a  hackneyed  threadbare  term.  Perhaps  nine  out 
of  every  ten  gardeners,  if  solicited  to  name  the  soil  best  suited 
for  the  growth  of  Vines,  would  name  **  light  torfy  loam  '*  as 
the  staple.  But  the  word  *'  light "  is  a  reUtive  term  which  is 
apt  to  be  misinterpreted ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  by  select- 
ing loam  described  in  the  above  indefinite  terms  from  the 
pastures  in  light  and  dry  districts,  the  crops  of  Grapes  have 
been  "  light "  as  well  as  the  soil  producing  them. 

In  day  and  strong-land  districts  the  term  "  light "  cannot 
easily  mislead.  The  light  loam  from  such  a  district  is  regarded 
as  "  strong  soil "  by  the  dwellers  in  sandy  or  light-land  locali- 
ties. An  example  will  make  the  matter  plain.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  residing  in  a  light-soil  or  "  barley  "  district 
was  making  new  Vine  borders.  He  sought  for  "  light "  turfy 
loam  according  to  the  usual  recipe.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  heaviest  loam  that  he  could  find  in  the  parish  would 
be  light  as  applied  to  the  Vines.  That  was  an  assertion  which 
he  could  not  understand,  but  the  correctness  of  which  he  was 
disposed  to  test.  He  had  selected  his  light  turfy  loam  and 
carted  it  home  for  his  borders ;  but  decided  notwithstanding 
to  make  only  one  border  with  it,  and  seek  the  heaviest  loam 
that  could  be  obtained  in  his  district  for  the  other  border. 
H^  did  so.  The  borders  were  made,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
heavy  soil.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  Vines  in  the  light 
border  grew  the  most  fredy,  but  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
Vines  in  the  stronger  soil,  and  the  crops  from  the  latter  have 
been  much  better,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  than  the  crops 
produced  by  the  lighter  soil. 

Light  turfy  loam  from  sandy  districts  may  safdy  be  regarded 
as  too  light  for  Vines.  It  grows  them  fredy  for  a  year  or  two 
until  the  vegetable  matter— the  herbage  and  roots— has  de- 
cayed, and  then  the  Vines  lose  their  early  vigour.  The  soil  is 
then  deficient  in  nourishment  as  well  as  in  **  holding  *'  pro- 
perties, and  the  roots  strike  through  it  in  search  of  that  which 
they  cannot  find.  Preferable  to  soil  of  that  diaracter,  which 
fosters  a  premature  pampered  growth,  is  non-turfy  sound 
garden  soil  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  bones  and  rich  surface- 
dressings  of  manure.  In  such  soil,  if  the  early  growth  of  the 
Vines  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  light  turiy  loam,  they  will 
eventually  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  produce  larger 
crops  of  superior  quality  than  the  Vines  in  the  above-named 
popular  and  dainty  compost.  I  fear  that  light  turfy  loam  as 
applied  to  Vines  is  delusive.  The  term  is  decdving  to  the 
many  Grape-growers  who  have  not  a  thorough  appredation  of 
the  nature  of  soils  both  chemically  and  mechanically.    Many 
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soilB  indnded  in  the  ftbov6  term  haveiiot  the  ■nBtuning  power 
neoeoeary  for  tho  support  of  snoh  apernument  orop  as  they  are 
seleeted  to  produce  and  to  siistaiii. 

It  is  not  in  light  soil  or  barley-growing  distiiets  that  the 
best  Grapes  are  to  be  found,  but  in  the  heaTier  soil  known  as 
«  wheat  land/'  for  in  that  Vines  grow  the  strongest  and  oon- 
tinue  the  longest. 

The  pastures  in  some  distriets  are  noted  for  the  fineness  of 
the  grass :  it  is  dwarf,  wiry,  and  abounds  with  Daisies.  It 
will  feed  sheep  tolerably  well  if  not  too  heavily  stoeked,  but 
will  starre  bullocks.  Turfy  loam  from  such  pastures  is  light, 
too  light  for  Vines.  It  will  support  them  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth,  but  the  '*  heart'*  is  soon  taken  out  of  it,  and  the 
Vines  languish  just  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  be  arriTing 
at  their  best  state.  Turiy  loam  from  sueh  pastures  oannot, 
unaided,  perfect  Vines  of  sound  constitution  and  possessing 
inherent  vigour.  Good  Grapes  axe  only  produced  in  sueh  soU 
over  a  series  of  years  by  ungrudging  manurial  applications 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  borders  annually,  and  copious 
waterings  in  the  growing  season. 

A  soil  far  more  reliable  for  the  production  of  (hrapes  is  to 
be  found  in  pastures  where  the  herbage  is  more  robust,  and 
where  **  Buttercups  "  predominate  over  Daisies — pastures 
which  are  not  notorious  for  growing  lean  mutton,  but  which 
are  celebrated  for  producing  fat  beef.  It  is  in  such  districts 
where  Vines  flourish,  and  it  is  from  them  aione  that  light 
turfy  loam  may  be  selected  with  safety.  In  such  localities  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  soil  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
Vines,  and  the  principal  care  must  be  devoted  to  the  me- 
chanioal  condition  of  the  borders  in  which  the  Vines  are  in- 
tended to  be  grown.  In  localities  noted  for  fat  beasts  and 
Buttercups  lime  rubbish  and  charcoal  may  be  used  in  the 
Vine  borders  freely,  but  on  poor  sheep-grazing  and  Daisy 
lands  lime  rubbish  had  better  be  buried  anywhere  than  in  the 
Vine  borders.  Charcoal  may  be  used  and  bones  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  and  more  to  eveiy  ton  of  soil,  but  lime  rubbish  in 
such  borders  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Vineries  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions,  and  espedally  in  the  environs  of  towns 
and  attached  to  viUa  residences.  Grapes  are  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasant  anticipations,  and  advice  is  anxiously  sought 
as  to  the  formation  of  borders.  In  some  instances  light  turfy 
loam  is  carted  from  long  diitanees  when  sounder  and  better 
soil  is  close  at  hand.  Excavations  are  made,  concrete  laid, 
and  drains  are  formed  where  such  work  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
Soil  that  will  grow  good  crops  of  Pears  and  Cauliflowers  wUl 
grow  sturdy  Vines  and  excellent  Grapes. 

But  why  allude  to  the  matter  now  ?  are  not  Vine  borders 
made  in  the  winter  f  True  it  is  that  they  are  generally  made 
at  that  period,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  the  matter 
is  aUuded  to  on  the  approach  of  summer.  The  practice  of 
selecting  light  turfy  loam  in  sandy  districts  for  the  formation 
of  Vine  borders  is  not  more  erroneous  than  digging  it  and 
heaping  it  together  in  the  borders  in  the  cold  winter  season. 
I  have  seen  turf  carted  into  Vine  borders  when  some  of  it  has 
been  encrusted  with  ice  and  the  remainder  soddened  with  wet ; 
and  what  is  more,  have  known  the  worst,  but  only  natural 
results,  accrue  from  that  thoughtless  practice.  Borders  thus 
made— that  is,  the  surface  of  the  ground  pared  in  winter  and 
piled  in  its  icy- cold  state  8  feet  in  thidmess,  are  then,  and 
for  many  months  following,  several  degrees  colder  than  the 
natural  soil  of  the  garden  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  had  the  summer's  heat  extracted. 

Soil  undisturbed  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  slowly  and 
regularly,  and  parts  with  that  heat  as  slowly  and  steadily  as  it 
absorbed  it.  The  earth's  heat  is  the  active  agent  in  causing 
the  emission  and  extension  of  roots,  and  the  roots  of  plants 
are  more  susceptible  of  injury  by  changes  of  temperature  than 
are  the  leaves  and  branches.  In  the  sununer  the  suriace  of 
the  ground  is  the  wannest  and  in  the  winter  the  coldest,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  1  foot  to  2  feet  deep  being  infinitely 
less  fluctuating.  Now,  what  a  mistake  to  take  the  cold  surface 
stratum  and  with  it  form  a  border  unnaturally  cold,  and  which 
the  heat  of  two  summers  cannot  restore  to  its  normal  state. 
Let  the  soil  be  of  whatever  nature  it  may,  it  is  robbed  of  one 
of  its  greatest  virtues  if  deprived  of  its  heat,  and  this  depriva- 
tion— ^this  robbery  cannot  be  more  effectually  done  than  by 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter  and  burying  the 
oold  2  to  3  feet  deep.  Why  not  store  the  heat  of  summer 
instead  of  the  cold  of  winter  ?  True,  the  Vine  borders  must 
not  be  made  when  the  soil  is  heated  to  dryness.  That  would 
be  going  to  the  other  extreme.  There  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  storing  soil  in  a  proper— that  is,  in  a  warm  and 


healthily  moist  state,  and  Vines,  or  any  other  trees  or  plsnts, 
will  flourish  better  in  such  soil  than  if  it  had  been  stored  under 
either  of  the  extremes  mentioned  of  being  as  "  dry  as  dust " 
or  as  "  oold  as  ice."  It  is  because  I  have  traced  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  Vines  most  deariy  and  distinctly  to  the 
borders  having  been  made  of  icy-cold  soil  that  I  mention  the 
matter  at  a  season  when  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  easily  avoided. 

My  experience  in  making  Vine  borders  has  taught  me  to  be 
guided  by  the  two  main  principles — ^not  to  make  them  too  light, 
and  not  to  pare  the  turf  and  store  it  in  the  borders  at  the 
coldest  period  of  the  year.  If  Vine  borders  must  be  made  in 
the  winter  let  the  soil  be  stored  in  summer,  storing  with  it 
the  important  element  of  heat,  for  to  bury  cold  is  indefensible. 

— ^A  NOBTHXBR  GaBDXNXB. 


STELLABIA  GBAMINEA  AUBEA,   OB   GOLDEN 
CHIGKWBED. 

Som  time  ago  a  correspondent  inquired  about  the  qualities 
of  this  fresh  candidate  for  honours  among  bedding  plants, 
and  I  believe  he  and  some  others  inquired  if  it  is  perfectly 
hardy. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  it  I  will  state  that  it  is  a 
very  good  dwarf-growing  plant  for  bedding,  of  not  more  than 
2  inches  in  height,  and  early  in  th^  bedding  season  it  assumee 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  is  very  effective  as  an  edging  or 
for  carpet  bedding  among  the  dwarf -growing  Alternantheras 
and  plants  of  similar  growth.  But  it  does  not  maintain  that 
brightness  so  necessary  for  any  plant  to  do  when  all  plants 
should  be  in  the  height  of  beauty ;  for  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  it  becomes  a  sick^  green,  or  I  ought  to  say  a 
greenlih  yellow,  losing  its  effect  considerably — that  is,  when 
grown  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden. 

It  is  a  plant  which  will  not  thrive  without  plenty  of  water 
on  the  surface,  as  its  roots  are  there ;  and  as  its  shoots  creep 
along  the  ground  and  root  at  every  joint  it  must  have  water 
frequently.  The  plant  will  bear  cUpping  to  a  confined  space  : 
in  that  case  it  thtows  up  numerous  small  shoots  till  it  becomes 
like  a  carpet,  and  if  it  would  maintain  its  bright  colour  it  would 
be  one  of  the  best  plants  for  use  in  the  present  system  of 
bedding.  As  it  is,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  further 
tried,  and  if  found  no  worse  it  ought  to  be  retained  on  the  list 
of  bedding  plants.  It  is  easily  propagated  both  by  cuttings 
and  by  division  of  the  roots. 

With  regard  to  its  hardiness,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that,  for  I  have  left  plants  of  it  out  in  the  beds  throagh  this 
late  severe  winter  and  they  have  received  no  harm  whatever. 
In  fact  the  plants  have  grown  considerably,  and  for  the  past 
six  weeks  they  have  been  graduaUy  approaching  their  best 
colour.  I  intend  to  take  them  up  and  divide  them,  as  they 
are  now  like  a  mat,  and  I  shall  have  all  I  require  without  any 
further  propagation. 

I  remember  when  the  plant  was  first  used  as  a  bedder  it  was 
reported  to  supersede  the  Golden  Pyrethrum  both  as  a  sunmier 
and  winter  decorative  plant;  but  in  my  opinion,  though  a 
good  plant,  it  has  done  neither,  and  most  certainly  it  is  not  flo 
good  as  that  plant  in  winter.— Thomas  Begobd. 


THE  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  GOLOUBS 

IN  THB  BEDS  OF  THE  LONDON  PABK8  AND  OABDINS.— No.  18. 
Thb  plans  now  figured  are,  like  those  submitted  last  week, 
suitable  for  the  comers  of  lawns,  the  angles  of  walks  or  re- 
cesses in  shrubberies.  The  plants  with  which  they  may  be 
planted  effectively  are  of  easy  increase,  preservation,  and  cul- 
ture. The  following  modes  of  planting  beds  of  these  designs 
have  been  admired. 

BED  w. 

1.  Agathea  eoslestis. — This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  dwarf 
plant.  The  small  green  and  white  leaves  form  a  close  carpet, 
and  it  is  spangled  all  over  with  sky-blue  fiowers,  which  give 
to  the  whole  an  elegant  effect.  The  plant  is  preserved  in  a  cold 
frame  during  the  winter.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings 
with  or  without  heat 

2.  Altemanthera  magnifiea. 

8.  Gnaphalium  tomentosum. — A  silvery-foliage  plant  of  a 
dwarf  bushy  habit.  Its  long  narrow  leaves  are  erect,  and  the 
plant  can  be  trained  to  any  desired  shape,  which  makes  it  so 
useful  for  divisions  and  for  edging  of  beds.  It  is  very  effective 
if  planted  in  juxtaposition  to  bright  ooloun.     It  can  be 
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wintarad  in  a  oold  frame.    Ik  roota  freely  from  eatHngi  in 
spring  with  a  little  warmth,  and  in  the  antnmn  without  heat. 

4.  Lobelia  Omen. 

6.  Teneiiam  Polinm.— A  dwarf  spreading  plant  of  a  blolah 


grey  eolonr.  It  may  be  trained  to  any  shape.  It  is  yery  nse- 
fal  and  efleetiTe  for  edging  or  ae  a  oarpet  for  taller  plants. 
It  will  winter  in  safety  in  a  eold  frame,  and  strikes  freely 
from  onttings  with  or  without  heat. 


ng.  801— Bb>  w. 


BED  Z. 
1.  Oeraniom  Golden  Trieolor,  Viola  Purple  Queen  being 
Intermixed  with  the  Oeraninm.— This  is  a  dwarf  eompaot- 
growing  Viola*  distinot  from  V.  oomuta.    Flowers  of  a  pale 


Tiolet,  borne  in  great  profusion  from  Mareh  to  October.    A 
Taluable  addition  to  summer  bedding  plants.    Perfectly  hardy. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed  in  the  spring. 
2.  Ooleus  Verschaffeltil  splendens. 


Fig.  87.— Bu>  X. 

3.  Geranium  Silver  Tricolor  and  Oampanulata  tnrbinata  I  class,  forming  a  compact,  hardy,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant 
liybzida.— Ai  a  dwarf  Campanula  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  |  from  9  to  12  inches  in  height,  with  a  neat  elose  leaf-giovth. 
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yielding  a  mass  of  rioh  poxpliBh  bine,  white,  and  poroelain- 
white  flowers  daring  the  summer  months.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed  and  divisions. 

4.  Golden  Pyrethmm. 

5.  Funkia  nndtilata.~This  is  a  beaatifal  dwarf  plant.  The 
yariegation  is  of  a  pearly  white,  and  all  through  the  sprixig 
and  summer  it  is  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  hardy,  «nd  is 
propagated  by  divisions. 

6.  Ozalis  eomioulata  rubra.— This  is  a  very  dwarf  and 
effective  plant  for  covering  the  gt&ondsB  a  carpet.  The  colour 
of  the  leaves  is  a  rich  velvety  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  hardy, 
and  increased  by  fonaers.— N.  Cols. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE   ROYAL   GARDENS,  KBW. 

BxTDOBA  ]£ioBOPBTLLA,  produoiug  a  large  head  of  pure  white 
flowers,  is  blooming  in  the  stove.  The  leaves  are  of  large 
size  and  have  been  compared  to  Medinilla,  with  which  in  habit 
the  plant  has  Borne  similarity,  though  from  so  small  a  plant 
much  cannot  be  said.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
inflorescence  in  size  is  quite  out  of  proportion.  The  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  and  have  been  used  in  the  bridal  bouquet  of 
a  Royal  marriage.  Individually  they  last  only  a  short  time, 
but  a  large  number  of  buds  open  in  succession,  and  these 
alone  are  of  great  beauty.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  figured  in  the  '<  Botanieal 
Magazine"  of  1867,  where  it  is  described  as  *<a  magnificent 
plant,  and  belonging,  to  a  genus  which,  though  containing 
many  species,  had  never  previously,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
introduced  into  European  gardens."  It  is  yet  quite  rare.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  portrait  was  drawn  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Pine  Apple  Place.  It  is  a  native  of  Bio  Janeiro, 
and  is  described  as  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet.  Hitherto  it 
has  not  been  tried  with  different  soils  or  temperatures,  but 
has  succeeded  in  the  stove,  using  a  soil  of  peat  and  loam  as 
for  the  generality  of  stove  plants. 

Passing  through  the  Ordiid  house  we  observe  a  few  species 
in  particular.  Aerides  japonicmn  is  veiy  pretty  and  sweetly 
seented.  It  would,  perhaps,  do  with  grettihouse  temperature, 
but  is  here  fiourishing  in  the  warm  division.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  M.  Linden,  and  since  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  though 
up  to  recent  importations  it  was  rather  rare.  The  raceme  is 
pendant  and  many-flowered.  The  flowers  are  white,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  lateral  sepals  brown-barred  near  the  base,  and 
the  spoon-shaped  lip  is  edged  with  purple,  the  ridge  being 
marked  with  spots.  It  was  figured  in  tiie  '<  Botanical  Maga- 
line "  of  1869.  Dendrobium  Bullerianum,  or,  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  D.  gratiosissimum,  is  very  attractive.  D.  Pierardi 
still  continues  in  beauty.  Several  pots  of  Oypripedium  spec- 
tabile  are  novel  as  well  as  handsome.  The  forcing  of  hardy 
Cypripediums  is  likely  to  continue  in  future  years.  These 
have  submitted  well  to  the  treatment,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  paler  in  the  coloured  part,  which  is  scarcely  a  deteriora- 
tion. 0.  niveum  is  another  chaste  species  now  in  flower. 
Some  cultivators  have  found  it  grow  well  in  loam.  Many 
Orchids  usually  grown  in  peat  and  sphagnum  would,  perhaps, 
like  to  find  loam  within  reach,  though  to  pot  them  wholly  in 
that  material  would  not  be  the  same  to  them  as  their  laying 
hold  of  it  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
dever  cultivator  considers  it  beneficial,  after  dipping  his  block 
plants,  to  dust  over  the  roots  some  dry  peat,  so  that  they  may 
obtain  nutriment  from  the  adhering  particles.  Of  the  true 
Oncidium  sarcodes  there  is  a  very  fine  spike.  Odontoglossum 
nebulosum  is  represented  by  the  best  variety.  Among  other 
Orchids  are  Eulophia  streptopetala,  Chysis  aurea  var.  Lem- 
minghii,  and  Leptotes  bicolor.  At  the  cool  end  severid  Sarra- 
oenias  are  in  flower.  These  are  S.  flava,  S.  Drummondi, 
S.  purpurea,  and  S.  Moorei. 

In  the  Orchid  house  porch  are  many  plants  of  beauty  and 
interest.  Ficus  radicans  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is 
suitable  for  covering  walls  and  for  baskets.  It  has  a  similar 
habit  to  F.  stipulate,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  of 
different  form.  They  are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, and  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a  length  of  3  or  4  inches, 
and  of  a  bright  shade  of  green.  It  will  be  news  to  many  that 
F.  stipulate  is  but  a  young  and  sterile  growth  of  F.  pumila, 
and  that  in  one  or  two  cases  when  allowed  free  development  it 
has  grown  into  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  mature  form. 
So  dUjQferent  are  the  two  growths  that  without  knowing  they 
came  from  the  same  stem  it  would  be  difficult  to  bdieve  in 
their  being  one  plant.  We  saw  an  instance  of  this  about  three 
years  ago  in  the  eoUeotlon  of  W.  W.  SaundeES,  Esq.,  at 


Beigate,  and  have  just  heard  of  what  is  perhaps  another.  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  know  that  different  parts  of  what  could 
easily  have  been  the  same  plant  were  desoribed  as  distinct 
species ;  but  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  It  is  better  known 
that  Marcgravia  umbellata  grows  in  two  forms— the  one  creep- 
ing by  means  of  ourious  rootlets  under  the  shortly  petioled 
leaves,  which  are  small  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  surface  for 
support;  the  other  a  growth  of  spreading  branches,  bearing 
leaves  of  large  size  and  distinct  form.  These,  we  believe  ii 
correct  to  say,  when  rooted  separately  have  been  offered  as 
distinct  Ficus  radicans  strikes  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
above-mentioned  plant  dings  to  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern. 
Albuca  junoifolia  is  quite  new,  but  is  only  of  interest  to  those 
who  take  a  special  interest  in  bulbs.  It  has  pendant  yellow 
flowers,  with  leaves  well  described  by  the  speciflc  title.  Amphi- 
come  Emodi  is  an  extremely  rare  but  old  and  beautiful  plant. 
It  produces  a  dwarf  and  compact  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  with 
flowers  shaped  like  Bignonias ;  the  throat  pale  yellow,  but  other- 
wise pink,  and  only  sufficientiy  raised  above  the  foliage  to  be 
well  seen.  Orychophragmus  sonchifolius  is  a  promising  and 
perhaps  hardy  annual  from  North  China.  The  leaves  are  pato 
green  with  cruciferous  flowers  of  violet  colour  in  various  shades, 
and  in  addition  to  their  beauty  are  sweetly  scented.  It  growl 
from  6  to  perhaps  18  inches  high.  Among  several  other  bulbs, 
including  several  IridesB,  Oydobothra  osBrulea  and  Stenomesson 
suspensum  may  be  mentioned  as  the  rarest. 

The  Bockwork  is  now  commenoing  to  be  attractive,  and 
several  others  besides  those  we  shall  mention  as  novelties  are 
beautifully  in  flower.  Parenthetically  we  may  mention  Primula 
nivea,  Oardamine  trifolia,  Androsace  Laggeri,  and  Myosotis 
dissitiflora.  Iris  cauoasica  is  rare,  as  well  as  distinct  and 
curious.  The  leaves  are  different  from  all  others,  being  sickle- 
shaped  with  long  points,  and  of  a  bluish  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  on  stalks  about  4  inches  long.  The  sepals 
spread  upwards,  though  corresponding  in  position  with  the 
**  falls  "  of  the  German  Iris,  and  form  the  conspicuous  part  cf 
the  flower,  while  the  petals  are  very  narrow  and  descending. 
Bomanzoffia  sitchensis  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  need 
only  again  mention  it  as  being  a  pretty  white^flowered  Sazi- 
fraga-like  plant,  and  very  suitable  for  the  choicest  roekwork. 
Saiifraga  aretioides  var.  primnlina  is  a  veiy  fine  form  of  the 
species.  It  has  large  yellow  Primula-Uke  flowers,  and  the  very 
appropriate  name  was  given  by  Mr.Niven  some  short  time  ago. 
We  believe  the  plant  was  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Atkins. 


CONOCLINIUM  lANTHINUM. 

This  Mexican  shrub,  introduced  in  1849,  is  the  same  as 
Hebeclinium  and  Bupatorium  ianthinum.  It  is  of  stiff,  erect, 
or  slightty  branched  habit,  with  broad,  oblong,  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  a  paniculate  Inflorescence  of  terminal  and  axillary 
corymbs  of  flower  heads,  composed  of  numerous  lavender  and 
violet-coloured  florets.  The  corymbs  being  large  and  rather 
loose  have  a  fine  effect  at  midwinter,  at  which  time  the  plants 
usually  flower,  but  I  have  had  them  flowering  in  Deoember 
and  up  to  February. 

Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest  among  stove  plants,  doing  exceed- 
iugly  well  in  a  cool  stove  or  a  warm  greenhouse,  an  intermediate 
house  suiting  it.  In  choice  of  soil  it  is  not  very  fastidious, 
doing  well  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  light  flbrous  loam,  with  ft 
part  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Cuttings  inserted 
now  strike  freely  in  gentle  heat.  I  select  cuttings  of  the  ripe 
shoots— i.«.,  those  that  have  flowered ;  these  are  made  with 
two  joints,  removing  the  leaves  from  the  lowest  joint,  cutting 
transversely  below  it,  and  are  inserted  in  sandy  soil  around  the 
sides*  of  a  4-inoh  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  and  Shaded  from 
bright  sun,  keeping  moist.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  also 
strike  freely,  having  two  joints  and  the  growing  point,  and 
such  inserted  in  June,  potted  singly  when  rooted,  and  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots  will  flower  well  in  winter,  having  a  large 
terminal  head  of  bloom.  The  cuttings  put  in  earlier  will  by 
potting-off  when  well  rooted  and  growing-on,  shifting  from  4  to 
6-inch  pots,  and  from  6  to  8-inch,  make  fine  plants  by  autumn, 
fine  in  foliage  and  sturdy  in  growth  if  kept  near  the  glass, 
producing  in  due  course  large  heads  of  bloom. 

The  old  plants  are  cut-in  after  flowering,  each  shoot  being 
cut  to  two  joints  of  the  old  wood,  or  to  one  joint  if  the  shoots 
are  weak,  the  plants  being  kept  rather  dry  for  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  carefully  watered  afterwards  until  the  plants 
break ;  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  long  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  removing  most  of  the  old  soil  and 
returning  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  sprinkling  overhead  twioe 
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dflilgr,  keeping  moirt,  and  inoMaiing  the  sapply  of  water  as 
the  roota  posseee  the  freah  soU.  Free  watering  is  neoeseary, 
giTing  weak  liquid  twioe  a-week  after  the  pots  fill  with  roots, 
alfo  a  light  and  aiiy  position.  Shift  into  the  blooming  pots 
by  Joly,  giving  a  moderate  shift,  and  attend  to  tying-oat  the 
ehoots  80  as  to  form  a  neat  compaet  plant. — G.  A. 


BOTAL  HOBTIOULTUBAL  SOOIETT. 
Apbil  19th. 
Pbtjit  OoHHiTTKB.— Heniv  Webb,  Bsq.,  in  the  ohair.  Very 
few  subjects  were  snbmittea  to  the  notice  of  the  Oommittee  on 
this  oooasion.  Six  heads  of  a  Oabbage  Broccoli  were  sent  by 
Mr.  John  PolUe,  Sndbome  HaU  Gardens,  Wiokham  Market.  In 
itai  early  stages  it  is  oat  andnsed  as  a  Oabbage,  and  at  the  present 
tune  as  a  late  Brooooli.  It  is  said  to  be  exoellent  for  culinary 
pnrposes,  but  was  not  thought  worthy  of  a  flrst-dass  oertii&cate. 
Mr.  Sydney  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  sent  two  brace  of 
Oneumbers  Masters'  Prolific.  They  were  very  good  examples  of 
that  useful  winter  sort.  He  also  sent  seven  vaiieties  of  exceed- 
ingly well-kept  Apples,  comprising  Pine  Apple  PippiD|  Petworth 
I^onpareil,  and  an  excellent  dish  of  Wellington. 

Flobal  Gokmittxx.— B.  B.  Postans,  Esq.^  in  the  chair.  The 
Council-room  was  tolerably  gay  at  this  meeting,  prindpallv  by  a 
collection  of  Boses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  Ss  Son,Waltham 
Gross,  and  an  attractive  group  of  ornamental  plants  from  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway.  Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  both 
of  these  collections.  Mr.  Williams's  plants  oonsisted  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  and  the  singular  Aroid  Amorpho- 
phallus  nivoeus.  Amongst  the  Boses  Star  of  WaUham  was  ex- 
oeedingly  fine,  and  the  new  Tea  Bose  William  Oaldwell,  which 
is  similar  to  Bnbens,  is  a  promising  va^ty. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  some  fine  Grotons. 
G.  MooreanuB  has  leaves  15  inches  in  length  by  an  inch  in 
width,  with  bright  yellow  midribs,  the  yellow  also  breaking 
transversely  through  the  bodv  green  of  the  foliage.  0.  Maca- 
feeanus  is  a  MagaoUalike  plant,  the  leaves  being  a  foot  in 
length  bv  4  inches  in  width,  each  being  boldly  blotched  with 
bright  yellow.  The  plant  is  very  massive  and  striking.  A  first- 
olass  certificate  was  awarded.  0.  appendieulatom  is  a  grsen- 
f  oliaged  kind,  which  has  been  nrevionsly  notioed.  0.  Disraeli, 
fvosn  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  the  finest  of  the  tcilobed  section. 
It  has  boMi  previously  certifioated.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  ex- 
hibited Phyllanthus  roseum  pictum,  a  distinct  plant  with  dark 
stems  and  foliage,  the  leaves  being  irregularly  blotched  with 
rose  and  white.  A  first-olass  certificate  was  awarded.  They 
also  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Dendrobium  densiflorum  superbum, 
which  had  a  splendid  raceme  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  Dendrobes. 

Hew  Auriculas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ohas.  Turner  of  Slough, 
and  flrst^olass  oertifioates  wete  awarded  to  Slough  Blval,  dark 
▼alvety  purple  shaded  puoe,  with  a  very  good  pale  yellow  centre ; 
and  Beasie  Bay,  a  neat  flower,  bright  gold  centre  edged  with 
reddish  crimson*  Dear  Qart  is  also  a  showy  flower,  with  seme 
roughness  in  outline ;  it  is,  however,  very  effective.  The  above 
are  Alpines.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  a  very  good  grey-edged 
flower,  Mrs.  Purvis ;  it  has  a  neat  habit  and  good  truss.  Mr.  J^ 
Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  received 
a  first-class  certificate  for  a  very  fine  grey-edged  flower  named 
Alex.  Meiklejohn.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Kay.  the  raiser 
of  Topsy.  It  is  a  very  refined  flower,  black  body  colour,  dense 
white  paste,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  vaarieties  of 
its  class.  Bev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  exhibited  a  very  good  green- 
edged  flower,  Qaeen  of  Q  aeens.  It  has  a  dense  white  paste,  dear 
gold  tube,  and  distinct  green  edge. 

Zonal  Geranium  Vanessa  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Gross,  and  had  a  first-class  certificate.    The 

Slant  is  dwarf  yet  vigorous ;  the  foliage  is  distinctly  zoned ;  the 
ower  trusses  Urge  and  pips  of  mat  substance,  the  colour 
being  warm  oerise  flushed  with  lilao.  It  will  make  a  useful 
plant  for  pot  culture. 

Mr.  Groucher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peacoek,  Bsq.,  Hammer- 
«mith,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Xylophylla  falcata— a  remarkable 
plant  in  exceedingly  good  condition,  and  which  worthily  had  a 
cultural  commendation  attached.  A  similar  honour  was  awarded 
for  a  plant  of.  Galanthe  vestita  var.  ignea  oculata  exhibited  by 
Sir  T.liawrence,  Bart.,  Barford  Park,  Dorking,  the  plant  having 
A  spike  containing  twenty  fine  flowers. 

Mr.  GUerhead.  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  Wimbledon 
House,  sent  good  examples  of  Gypripedium  oaudatum,  Dendro- 
binms  lituiflorum  and  densiflorum,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchii, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded;  a  similar  award  being 
Moorded  to  Mr.  Boberts^gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  who  exhi- 
bited two  good  plants  of  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum.  One  of  the 
plants  had  twelve  trusses  of  fine  flowers. 

A  semi-double  yeUow  Auricula  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean, 
Balinff,  the  colour  being  very  bright,  with  a  white  eye.  The  plant 
is  of  nee-growing  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  very  sweet-soented. 
Mr.  Dean  also  exbibited  a  oolleotion  of  Primula  oortnsoides 


amcsna  T<ilaoina,  and  reoeived  a  vote  of  thanks.  For  a  small 
group  of  terrestrial  Orchids  SirG.  Maoleay,  Pendell  Oourt,  re- 
ceived a  similar  mark  of  recognition. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Bosoawen  exhibited  some  fine 
trusses  of  Bhododendrons  which  had  been  grown  in  Gomwall, 
and  had  endured  4''  of  frost.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Viscount 
Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  exhibited  out  blooms  of  Gamellias,  also, 
we  presume,  from  the  open  air;  and  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  ex- 
hibited Primula  aeaulia  umbellifara  plena  and  Bhododendron 
magnificum,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Oommittee  were  awarded 
for  the  Primula.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Sheffield,  Nor- 
manby  Park,  Brigg,  exhibited  Iresine  Alleni,  which  is  similar 
to  I.  acuminata.  Bose  Gleopatra  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
Stapleford.  It  has  good  foliage  and  large  blooms.  Thepetala 
are  smooth  and  gentiy  recurved,  the  colour  being  somewhat 
slmihir  to  Jdkm  Hopper.  Gleopatra  is  not  only  a  good,  but  also 
a  Bweet  Bose.  

PBIMBOSB  LADY  ADBLAIDE  TAYLOUB. 

Thb  Primrose  **  Lady  Adelaide  Taylour,"  not  Lady  Adeline, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Garter,  is  a  seedling,  and  therefore  ean 
searcely  be  the  same  as  Primula  altaica.  It  blooms  much 
earlier  than  that  species,  and  I  consider  its  chief  value  is  as  a 
flower  for  winter  dinner  deooration.  It  lights  up  unusually 
well,  and  is  most  effective  for  the  purpose.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Dean  in  thinking  that  the  colours  of  Primroses  are  not 
seen  to  fair  advantage  in  a  dark  hall  or  tent;  moreover,  like 
many  Boses,  their  colours  fade  very  quickly,  and  become  shabby 
when  the  blossoms  have  been  more  than  a  day  gathered,  or 
when  plants  are  potted  for  exhibition.  Lady  Adelaide  Tayloor 
was  in  bloom  witii  me  the  first  week  in  January  and  is  fltiU  in 
f air  blow.->THB  Baibsb. 


NOTBS  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Thb  change  from  foul  wsithse  to  fair  at  the  early  part 
of  the  month  was  not  more  sudden  than  the  reenrrence  of 
winter  after  several  sunny  day*  of  spring*  The  bright  mn- 
shine  and  genial  temperature  raised  the  hopes  of  enltiv&tors, 
and  every  post  brought  us  hopeful  tidings  as  to  the  prdspeotive 
plenty  of  the  fruit  crops ;  but  on  the  eve  of  our  going  to  prem 
last  we^  we  had  the  unusual  combination  of  thunder  and 
snow  in  London,  and  the  weather  on  Thursday  night  and 
Friday  morning  was  the  most  indement  of;  the  entire  winter. 
On  Friday  snow  was  6  inches  in  thickness  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydttiham;  and  our  ooxmtry  correspondents,  especially 
in  the  north,  have  told  us  of  the  breaking  of  the  branohes  of 
their  fruit  trees  by  the  weight  of  snow,  and  the  great  injuxy 
that  has  been  done  to  the  blossom  by  the  violent  and  intensdy 
eold  gale.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Pear  and  Plum 
trees,  the  Apple  blossom  not  being  folly  expanded ;  ahd  the 
trees  on  south  walls  have  generally  been  sufficiently  sheltered 
to  prevent  them  receiving  material  injury.  The  temperature 
is  again  rising,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  ordeal  which 
vegetation  has  experienced,  we  have  still  hopes  of  a  '*  good 
fruit  year."  In  the  market  gardens  near  London  we  are  in- 
formed that  great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  early  Gauli- 
flowers,  many  plants  having  bsen  out  into  shreds  by  the  violent 
frost*winds. 

Thi  Hyacinths  in  the  beds  in  Htoh  Pabx,  whieh  eaeh 

spring  are  so  well  grown  and  so  attractive,  have  this  year  not 
been  so  durable  as  usual  owing  to  the  very  severe  weather^— 
the  high  winds,  driving  snow,  and  heavy  rains  of  last  week. 
The  white  varieties  have  lost  their  purity  and  some  of  the 
pinks  are  battered  and  faded,  but  the  deeper  reds  are  still 
effeotive.  The  light  blue  spikes  are  also  more  severely  injured 
than  the  dark  blues,  several  beds  of  the  latter  eolour  being 
stUl  rich  and  massive.  These  beds  are  still  worthy  of  a  visit, 
for  if  the  spikes  liave  lost  their  brightness  the  character  of  the 
varieties  can  be  seen,  and  their  spring-like  perfume  can  be 
enjoyed  by  visitors.  The  beds  are  numbered,  and  many  who 
have  inspected  them  have  been  consequenUy  disappointed. 
Unless  some  good  reason  ean  be  offered  to  theoontraiy  flowers 
in  pnblio  gardens  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  named,  for  a 
vast  number  of  visitors  attend  such  gardens,  seeking  not  merely 
enjoyment  but  also  instmetion. 

Any  lover  of  Obohids  who  would  call  at  Mr.  Bobert 

Warner's,  Broomfleld,  near  Ghelmsford,  will  find  the  Vandas 
in  full  flower.  The  gardener  will  show  thmn.  One  single  stem 
has  five  good  spikes  on  it* 

How  effective  are  well-grown  plants  of  PranTLi  cob- 

TusoiDxs  AM(ENA  f  or  Spring  decoration  was  well  exemplified  by 
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the  eollecticm  ezMUied  by  Mr.  DonglM  at  the  Westmiiiattt 
Aqnariam  last  week.  The  collection  embraced  also  the  Tarie- 
ties  LUadDa  grandiflora  and  Alba.  The  plants  were  abont  a 
foot  high,  the  flower  stems  nnmerons,  and  the  pips  as  large  as 
those  of  ordinary-sized  Primroses.  The  slight  protection  that 
these  plants  reqoire,  their  easyeoltore  (not  occupying  Tain- 
able  space  nnder  glass  during  the  snmmer  months),  and  their 
charming  effect  when  well  grown,  shonld  render  them  indis- 
pensable in  cTcry  greenhouse  however  smalL  They  should  be 
included  amongst  the  spring-flowering  plants  of  all  amateurs 
and  gardeners. 

M.  Hnzi,  Inspector  Qeneral,  and  member  of  the 

Ck>mmittee  of  Agriculture,  has  contributed  the  follomg  statis- 
tics respecting  tiie  liAaxxr  oABDmnia  xsab  Pabis,  in  a  paper 
read  before  that  Society.  At  the  present  time  the  market 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  are  1800  in  number,  covering 
an  area  of  1878  hectares  (8404  acres).  Those  within  the  walls 
of  Paris  occupy  750  hectares  (1852}  aeres).  Tlie  average  siae 
cf  these  gardens  is  from  60  to  70  acres  (1}  acre  to  If  acre). 
They  generally  contain  a  dwelling-house,  a  well,  a  stable, 
and  a  shed.  The  land  lets  at  from  1000  to  1200  francs  per 
hectare  (£16  8«.  id,  to  £19  7«.  6d.  per  acre),  and  the  house  at 
from  800  francs  to  400  francs— £12  to  £16.  The  land  is  never 
at  rest,  and  produces  from  two  to  three  crops  yearly.  For 
such  a  cultivation  a  great  deal  of  labour  is  necessary,  abundant 
manure,  and  frequent  watezing,  and  often  artificial  shelter  has 
to  be  provided  for  the  crops,  so  that  in  these  1800  gardens 
there  are  860,000  forcing  frames,  and  2,160,000  bell-glasses. 
The  owners  rise  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  winter ;  the  master  is  always  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  whilst  the  wife  looks  after  the  women,  and  it  is 
she  alone  who  attends  the  market.  The  population  emplo3red 
in  market  gardening  is  about  7500  persons.  The  value  of  the 
stock  is  eatimated  at  8,000,000  of  francs  (£820,000).  1,200,000 
francs  (£48,000)  is  spent  annually  in  stable  manure,  whilst 
the  value  of  the  vegetables  sold  amounts  to  12,000,000  of 
francs  (£480,000),  and  800,000  francs  (£12,000)  is  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  exhausted  soil. 

Wb  have  received  the  "  Ahhual  Bbpobt  or  ths  Msl- 

BOUBNB  BoTAVio  GtASDVSB"  and  in  every  respect  is  it  credit- 
able to  Bir.  W.  B.  Ghiilfoyle,  the  Dueetor.  we  commend  the 
following  extract  to  the  attention  of  flock  and  herd-masters 
in  torrid  latitudes :—"  The  Doub  Grass  (Oynodon  daetylon), 
often  erroneously  called  "  Doob,"  is  a  native  of  Bermuda,  and 
in  my  opinion  ranks  next  to  the  Buffalo  Grass  (Stenotaphrum 
glabrum)  as  a  hardy  pasture  grass  for  arid  climes,  though  as 
'  a  lawn  grass  it  is  inferior,  presenting  in  the  winter  a  brown 
and  rusty  appearance.  I  can  state  fiom  experience,  however, 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  that  where  it  has  been 
introduced  round  a  station  hut  horses  and  cattle,  when  left  to 
feed  as  they  chose,  have  collected  round  it  eagerly,  refuring 
the  native  grasses  in  luxuriant  growth  near  them  so  long  as  a 
blade  of  the  Doub  Grass  remained.  As  to  the  nutriment  con- 
tained in  these  two  grasses  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  many 
squatters  across  the  Murray  could  testier.  Bespecting  their 
durability  the  same  may  be  said,  as  during  seasons  of  excessive 
drought,  when  scarcely  a  blade  of  them  could  be  seen,  so  tena- 
cious of  life  were  they,  that  when  the  weather  broke  th^ 
sprang  up  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  when  native  grasses  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  drought  these  two  species  were  the 
only  ones  that  withstood  it." 

Fbuits  at  tbb  Gbntbrhial. — The  American  *<  Gar- 
dener's Monthly  "  states  that  a  space  525  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide  will  be  devoted  to  a  continuous  exhibition  of  fruit, 
so  that  anyone  at  any  time  may  send  anything  they  have. 
The  opening  day  will  be  May  the  10th,  and  it  is  expected  that 
tropical  fruit  will  then  be  at  once  on  the  tables.  Certain 
periods  will  be  set  apart  for  distinctive  exhibitions.  July  let 
will  be  devoted  to  a  special  display  of  Southern  fruits,  and 
September  11th  will  be  given  up  to  the  American  Pomologioal 
Society.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  made  arrangements 
for  providing  10,000  dishes  to  exhibitors,  should  that  number 
be  necessary.  The  Bureau  will  also  furnish  table  room,  all 
free  of  ohai^.  Premiums  will  only  be  offered  by  individuals 
or  societies.  Of  fruits,  so  far,  premiums  have  only  been 
amnged  for  Apples,  but  it  is  hoped  others  will  come  in. 

A  vbbt  useful  book  for  those  who  desire  to  understand 

why  the  name  of  a  plant  was  bestowed  upon  it  is  Alcock's 
**  Botanical  Nambs  tob  English  Bbadbbs."  It  has  just  been 
published  by  Mesers.  Beeve  A  Go.  One  of  the  definitions  will 
be  an  answer  to  a  qu«ry  from  a  correspondent.    "  Mubigaza, 


from  murex,  a  fish  armed  with  sharp  prickles ;  mttrieale— ttiat 
is,  armed  with  short  points  or  exerescenoes." 

Thx  American  "  Gardener's  Monthly  "  will  be  hereafter 

known  as  the  «Oardener's  Monthly  and  Horticulturist.'*   It 
will  continue  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  Meehaa. 


GABDBN  VASES. 

Yasbs  are  generally  more  used  about  small  than  veiy  exten- 
sive gardens.  In  the  former  there  is  a  tenden^  to  have  too 
many  vases,  but  when  judiciously  placed  th^  add  consider- 
ably to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  whatever  extent.  The  situations  in  wiiich  vases  are  gene- 
rally most  becoming  are  on  the  stone  blocks  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  stairs,  about  balconies,  each  side  of  doorways, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  amongst  flower  beds  or  sniaB 
shrubberies. 

In  introducing  vaies  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
kind  and  style  of  the  vase.  The  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
had  are  numerous,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  also  varied.  Beautiful  mouldings  are  formed  of  terra 
cotta.  They  last  a  conriderable  time  in  good  order,  but  ulti- 
mately, and  before  a  great  many  years  are  over,  they  begin  to 
lose  their  sharp  edges,  and  decay  through  exposure  to  frost 
and  wet.  This,  of  course,  is  very  objectionable  in  caies  where 
th^  have  to  remain  eonstsntiy  outside,  but  where  they  are 
wanted  in  summer  only  and  can  be  removed  under  cover 
throughout  the  winter,  there  can  be  nothing  said  against 
them. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  vases  more  to  be  reeommeDded. 
Marble  makes  a  splendid  and  durable  vase,  but  is  very  expen- 
sive at  first.  Hard  stone  is  not  inadmissible,  but  it  is  not  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  terra  cotta.  In  shifting  and  planting 
them  there  is  always  a  danger  of  **  ehipping." 

For  smart  outline,  variation  in  form,  and  great  durability,, 
there  is  nothing  surpasses  cast  iron.  Weather  of  a^  kind 
has  no  power  over  iron  vases.  They  are  not  readily  injured, 
and  they  will  last  anyone  a  lifetime.  The  accompanying 
figures  represent  iron  eastings.  They  m«  not  selected  for 
their  novel  appearance  or  great  beauty  and  artistic  charaeter, 

fbut  they  are  extremely  useful  both  in  aiz* 
and  form,  and  that  is  of  some  importanee. 
Fig.  88  looks  exceedingly  well  on  a  terrace 
wall,  or  about  a  narrow  staircase  where  a 
broader  one  would  obstruct  the  way.  Fig.  89^ 
is  much  larger  and  an  excellent  form  for  the 
centre  of  a  large  bed,  or  as  a  centre  for  a 
number  of  small  flower  beds.  Bsised  on  » 
pedestal  it  has  a  massive  i^pearsnce  amongst 
other  kinds  of  sculpture,  and  it  admits  of 
being  planted  in  a  design  or  with  a  variety 
Tig,  8&  of  plants.    As  a  real  useful  vase  for  general 

purposes  flg.  90  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  It 
is  plain  in  design,  but  when  planted  it  looks  welL  As  shown 
it  stands  on  a  pedestal,  but  it  can  be  lowered  to  its  own 
bottom  in  oases  of  it  being  set  on  raised  stair  blocks  or  any- 
th^  of  that  kind.  Generally  it  is  much  better  when  pedeatal* 


FI«.W. 


Fig.  90. 


can  be  done  without.  Of  course  on  low  ground  the  vases  hava 
to  be  raised,  but  they  should  never  stand  so  high  that  the 
entire  surface  when  planted  cannot  be  seen.  Much  of  the 
effect  is  lost  when  only  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  seen  from 
below. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  vaies  in  themselves  of  1i 
highly  ornamental  description.  The  ornamentation  should  be 
done  with  the  plants  and  flowers.  This  should  always  com- 
mand more  attention  from  the  observer  than  the  design  of  the 
vase ;  and  to  have  the  plants  in  an  attractive  state  throughout 
the  whole  year  may  be  accomplished  with  little  trouble. 


Aptn  90, 1876.  ] 
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Like  flower  poUi  Moh  vaw  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let 
saperflnoiu  water  eeeape.  To  keep  this  in  working  order  the 
bottom  mnRt  be  filled  with  broken  erooks,  and  oare  must  be 
taken  in  plaoing  them  in  to  lay  a  large  pieoe  over  the  hole  and 
fill  np  alterwardB  for  2  or  8  inehei,  aeeording  to  the  eize  of 
the  Tase,  with  imaller  pieoes.  The  drainage  mnst  be  packed 
doaely  together  that  none  of  the  aoil  ean  become  mixed  np 
with  the  lower  part  of  it,  or  its  inflnenoe  will  be  entirely  lost. 
When  the  erooks  ha^e  been  carefnlly  laid  in,  a  fresh  tnrf  with 
the  grass  side  down  shonld  be  Udd  OTer  them,  and  the  vase 
may  then  be  filled  with  soQ  snitable  to  the  plants  with  whioh 
it  ii,  intended  to  be  filled.  For  common  summer  bedding 
plants  a  mixture  of  loam  or  garden  soil  and  decayed  manure 
is  suitable.  The  bottom  part  should  be  firmly  rammed,  and 
^en  the  plants  are  put  in  the  soil  should  be  pressed  yery 
firmly  about  them,  otherwise  much  labour  is  necessary  in 
watering  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Now  the  success  of  the  work  in  producing  attraotiye  vases 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  selected  and 
arranged.  Sometimes  the  yase-fiUing  is  considered  of  second- 
rate  importance,  and  ereiy  comer  about  the  place  is  "  bedded  " 
before  tne  odds  and  ends  are  collected  together  to  fill  the  vases. 
8noh  examplee  need  not  be  looked  at  for  imitation,  but  when 
the  vases  are  filled  with  the  elect,  to  which  their  conspicuous 
position  entitlee  them,  their  appearance  is  very  different. 

Such  vases  as  fig.  89  may  be  planted  as  a  flower  bed  in  design 
— that  is,  the  centre  may  be  a  mass  of  one  colour,  and  the 
edge  of  some  other  kind.  One  good  colour  looks  better  in 
a  small  vase  than  an  indefinite  mixture.  An  edging,  how- 
ever, of  some  drooping  plants  different  to  the  other  plants 
generally  improves  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  Tall,  straight- 
up-lo(Ahig  vases  have  to  be  planted  with  tall  plants,  and  low 


fiat  vases  must  be  filled  with  little  dwarf  plants  to  be  in 
character. 

Nearly  every  plant  used  for  fiower  beds  is  suitable  for  vases. 
Trailing  plants  should  be  planted  around  the  edge  so  m  to 
hang  gracefully  over.  These  may  consist  of  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
niums, such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  old  BCangles'  variegata, 
Treasure,  L*Elegante,  Lady  Edith,  Willaii,  Willsii  rosea,  Aurea 
marginata,  and  many  others  of  this  class ;  TropsBolums  of  the 
Oooperi  and  Attraction  description ;  every  kind  of  Ivy,  especi- 
ally the  finer  variegated  sorts,  whioh  are  beautiful-leaved 
plants,  are  well  worth  cultivating  anywhere ;  Lobelias  of  the 
spedosa  type  mixed  with  something  more  trailing.  Mesem- 
bryanthemnm  cordifolium  variegatum  looks  well  either  in 
foliage  or  in  bloom;  and  Gerastium  tomentosum  is  an  old 
silver-leaved  favourite  which  in  its  way  has  few  equals.  Ifc 
has  the  advantage  of  being  effective  in  either  summer  or 
winter. 

Centre  plants  should  be  of  upright  growth,  Geraniums  and 
Calceolarias  are  very  suitable.  In  large  vases  the  centre  plant 
or  plants  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  outer  plants. 
When  Gtaraniums  are  used  old  plants  saved  from  last  year 
generally  make  good  centres.  There  are  now  so  many  good 
(Geraniums  that  it  is  difficult  or  unnecessary  to  name  those 
varieties  most  suitable.  When  they  have  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance  the  brighter  the  colours  are  the  better.  Tellow  Cal- 
ceolarias are  excellent  vase  plants  in  summer,  they  bloom  so 
freely  and  are  so  conspicuous  amongst  other  plants  or  fiowers. 
A  sprinkling  of  Verbena  venosa  or  Purple  King  Verbena 
amongst  the  yellow  is  very  effective.  The  venosa  is  the  best 
of  the  two  for  this  purpoie,  as  the  small  flower  heads  mix 
better  amongst  the  Calceolarias. 

In  the  summer  season  constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering.  In  dry  weather  the  whole  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  eveiy  morning.  When  the  weather  ia  veiy  hot  at 
the  tilme  of  pUmting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  smallest 
and  most  portable  vases  undiBr  some  tree  or  into  an  open  shed 
to  be  filled,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  here  for  a 
week  or  two  until  the  plants  take  hold  of  the  soil,  as  they  are 
somewhat  liable  to  suffer  at  first  in  exposed  situations.  In 
some  small  vases  there  is  a  kind  of  zinc  basin  which  may  be 
lifted  out  and  in  as  required.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
basin  may  be  taken  under  cover  and  filled  a  few  weeks  before 
it  is  safe  to  risk  the  plants  finally  in  the  open  air.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  vase  is  at  once  effective  at  bedding-out  time ;  but 
let  the  vase  be  filled  when  it  may  or  how  it  may,  the  plants 
diould  always  be  put  in  thick  enough  to  form  a  mass.  In 
such  bleak  places  as  on  balconies  the  plants  in  vases  have  not 
a  favourable  chance  to  make  luxuriant  growth;  at*least,  by 
the  time  they  do  so  the  best  of  the  season  is  past. 

However  attractive  well-fiUed  vaaes  may  b9  in  mmmer,  th^ 


are  none  the  less  so  throughout  the  winter,  and  especially  in 
spring.  They  cannot  be  had  full  of  fiowers  in  November  and 
December,  but  they  may  be  furnished  even  at  that  dull  time. 
When  they  Are  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants  in  October 
the  soil  should  be  stirred-up,  and  if  much  exhausted  about  the 
surfaoe  it  should  be  removed  altogether  and  replaced  with 
fresh  material.  For  bulbs  it  must  be  made  moderately  rich ; 
in  fact,  for  most  plants  it  should  be  quite  as  strong  as  it  was 
for  the  Geraniums  in  summer.  The  coloured-foliaged  plants 
at  this  time  are  not  very  numerous,  being  chiefly  Daisies, 
green-leaved  and  variegated;  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots, 
Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Arabia,  Myssum,  &o. 
Amongst  bulbs  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses  are  the 
most  useful.  When  the  vases  have  been  filled  with  soil  plant- 
ing may  be  proceeded  with.  Plants  in  leaf  may  be  planted 
first,  and  the  bulbs  can  be  put  in  afterwards.  With  a  careful 
selection  of  plants  and  bulbs  a  snocession  of  fiowers  may  be 
had  in  one  vase  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
May.  This  was  secured  last  spring  in  several  large  vases  in 
the  following  manner:— In  October  they  were  planted  with 
Bex  Bubrorum  Tulip,  Alyssum  sazatile,  double-flowering 
German  Wallflowers,  and  Crocus.  Each  of  these  was  planted 
thinly  all  over  the  surface.  The  Crocuses  were  in  bloom  by  the 
end  of  January,  and  very  pretty  a  small  round  mass  of  them 
looks  in  a  vase.  These  were  followed  by  the  Tulips,  having 
a  beautiful  undergrowth  of  bright  yellow  in  the  Alyssum, 
whioh  remained  in  bloom  until  May,  with  the  sweetly-scented 
Wallflower  for  a  companion.  A  great  many  different  shades 
ef  colour  may  be  hAd  in  the  Tulips.  Bex  Bubrorum  is  one  of 
the  best  with  its  large  double  blooms.  An  undergrowth  of 
White  Daisies  and  Blue-flag  Tulips,  which  have  a  violet  shade, 
are  very  pretty.  Bed  Daisies  and  Bose  Guisildine  Tulip  make 
a  lovely  vaseful.  The  Tulips  look  rather  naked  in  themselves 
unless  very  closely  planted,  but  they  are  more  effective  planted 
thinly  and  carpeted  underneath.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
white  early-flowering  Arabia  albida  and  the  white  and  blue 
Myosotis  are  well  adapted. 

Small  vases  may  be  filled  in  winter  with  shrubs.  In  much- 
exposed  places  this  is  a  better  plan  than  using  flowering 
plants;  as  shrubs,  such  as  the  common  variegated  Aucuba 
japonica,  Chinese  Juniper,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C^ptomeria 
elegans,  Betinospora  eriooides,  and  the  pretty  Fern-like  B.  fiU- 
ooides  withstand  severe  weather  without  injury  and  are  con- 
tinually effective.  In  a  small,  dwarf,  compact  form  the  Cedrus 
Deodara  is  a  most  elegant  vase  plant.  Unless  in  exceptional 
dry  times  little  or  no  artificial  watering  is  required  tlurough- 
out  the  winter.  The  best  way  of  treating  the  shrubs  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots.  Good-sized  plants  may  be  had  in  pots  that 
will  fit  into  a  15.inch  or  18-inch  vase.  When  such  plants  are 
not  employed  tiuroughout  the  summer  they  may  be  plunged 
in  ashes  in  some  out-the-way  comer,  and  here  they  ne^  ▼«|f7 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  until  they  are  again 
shifted  into  the  vases,  where  th^  may  be  placed  at  any  time 
without  being  subjected  to  the  slighteBt  disturbance  or  check 
at  the  root. — J.  Muib. 


PANSIES  AT  THE  BOTAL  AQUABIUM. 

This  useful  old  spring  flower  was  not  invited  for  competi- 
tion. Like  the  Auricula  the  Pansy  is  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves,  but  it  has  one  or  two  advantages  in  its  favour 
which  the  Auricula  has  not.  It  is  a  mugh  hardier  plant,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  beds  or  borders.  If  for  exhibition  it  must 
be  grown  in  beds  where  the  flowers  can  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  a  row  of  plants  may 
be  put  out  in  rich  light  soil  in  the  front  row  of  an  herbaceous 
border;  they  fiower  veiy  freely  until  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
about  the  month  of  June,  when  the  plants,  unless  supplied 
freely  with  manure  water,  show  signs  of  distress.  Mr.  Henry 
Hooper  of  Bath  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  in  his  stand  were 
some  vei7  fine  fiowers ;  the  varieties  most  worthy  of  notice 
and  which  ought  to  be  in  every  oollection  are^ 

Enterprise,  a  fancy  fiower  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  good 
substance.  The  colour  is  rich  mulberry,  with  a  large  purple 
maroon  blotch.    A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

Dvehess  of  Edinburgh  is  the  largest  Pansy  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  fiowers  are  cream,  edged  with  violet,  and  a  large  puiple 
blotch  in  the  centre.  This  will  make  a  fine  bed  or  border 
flower. 

King  Kqffee  has  been  pnviously  exhibited  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  and  has  been  awarded  several  first-class  certifl- 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  yellow  Pansy ;  the  colour  is 
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deep  gold,  with  rieh  purple  bbtob. 
small  pots,  and  flowering  freely. 

Mits  Kimberly  ought  also  to  be  noticed  as  being  a  very  fine 
white,  with  distinct  blotoh. 

Mr.  Hooper  enltivates  the  Pansy  very  well,  and  has  been 
sQooessfal  in  raising  a  large  number  of  very  fine  fiowers.— 
J.  Douglas. 


It  was  shown  in  very  |  oohre  of  oommeroe  is  often  mneh  adulterated  with  snbetaoeei 
wbioh  are  only  to  be  detected  by  a  ohemiotl  test. 

What  do  the  market  gardeners  say  to  this  ?  Would  not  a 
bateh  of  xieh  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  be  regarded  as  a 
startling  uid  most  weloome  novelty  among  the  thousands  of 
pink  trusses  whieh  are  annually  sent  to  Oovent  Garden  ?  and 
would  not  the  produetion  of  them  prove  a  most  profitable 
investment?— Edwabd  Luoxhubst. 


THE  BLAOKBEBBT. 

'*  FiBgT  ehooM  thy  objeoti  from 
tby  imtiTe  soil, 
Where,  daUy  seeo.  they  own 

thee  for  their  lord, 
And,   bom   with  thee,   ghalt 
greater  joy  afford." 

So  wrote  the  poet,  but  the 
gardener  has  not  heeded  his 
advice;  the  rare  and  the 
fordgn  are  most  in  request, 
and  we  once  knew  a  spray 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  re- 
jected because,  where  the 
rejector  lived,  **  it  is  so 
common.** 

Among  the  fruits  that 
we  db  not  "  first  choose  " 
from  our  *'  native  soil  **  is 
the  Blackberry,  but  our 
American  relatives  are 
wiser.  We  have  on  our 
table  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
and  Barry's  catalogue  of 
the  fruits  grown  in  their 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Bochester,  New  York,  and 
in  the  catalogue  are  enu-  • 
merated  five  varieties  of 
the  Blackberry :— The  Im- 
proved High  Bush  or  Dor- 
chester, New  Bochelle  or 
Lawton,  Newman's  Thorn- 
less,  Wilson's  Early,  and 
the  Eittotinny.  We  copy 
this  last-named  from  the 
catalogue  :— 

"  The  Kittatinmt.— Very 
hardy  and  vigorous,  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  Law- 
ton,  but  of  better  quality, 
probably  the  best-flavoured 
variety  in  cultivation.**  I  <   ' 

Why  do  not  our  fruit- 
growers try  them  ?  But  it 
must  not  be  concluded  that 
these  large-fruited  kinds 
are  descended  from  our 
common  Bramble ;  they  are 
varieties  of  an  American 
species,  Bnbus  oeeidentalis, 
popularly  called  the  West- 
em  or  Virginian  Baspberry. 


Fig.  9i.*-TBK  KrTTATnnnr. 


HYDRANGEAS  V7ITH  BLUB  FLOWBBS. 

Iron  rust  is  an  excellent  agent  for  changing  the  pink  flowers 
of  the  Hydrangea  to  a  deep  blue.  In  a  viUley  here  there  is 
a  vast  ochreouB  deposit  arising  from  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
mineral  springs.  Some  thousands  of  cartloads  of  the  soil 
through  which  this  water  has  percolated  for  a  long  course  of 
years  has  been  used  for  fruit  stations  and  flower  borders.  All 
the  Hydrangeas  (about  fifty  in  number)  that  have  been  planted 
in  it  have  grown  freely,  and  are  annually  laden  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  a  deep  rich  blue  colour.  This  fact  is  as  important 
as  it  is  interesting,  affording  a  hint  of  such  value  as  to  plaoe 
blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  within  the  means  of  everyone. 

Here  is  my  explanation.  Ochre  in  its  pure  state  is  simply  a 
combination  of  iron  rust  and  water,  technically  termed  a 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  or  ferric  acid.  If,  therefore,  com- 
mon ochre  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  Hydrangeas  are 
planted  the  flowers  will  eome  blue,  and  the  depth  of  colour  will 
be  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ochre  used  as 
well  as  its  condition.    It  is  well  to  remember  this,  beoause  the 


Ik  a  late  number  of  *<  oar  Journal**  a  desire  was  expressed 

by  the  Editors  for  infonn- 
ation  about  the  ehange 
of  odour  In  Hydrangeae. 
Knowing  that  a  most  sue- 
cessful  experhnent  had  been 
made  on  a  fine  plant  at 
Charmouth  Oourt,  I  wrote 
to  a  Mend  for  particulars. 

The  lady  who  owns  the 
plant  has  a  chalybeate 
spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  she  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  pladng  a  com- 
post of  eartti  tabm  from 
under  the  spring  around 
the  plant.  But  this  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect. 
After  this  her  man  pro- 
cured a  lot  of  rusty  iron 
nails  and  put  them  round 
the  base  of  the  shrub,  and 
the  rain,  and  watering  in 
dry  weather,  washed  the 
rust  into  the  roots  and  so 
turned  the  flowers  blue. 
This  treatment  is  eontinued 
annually.  My  informant 
adds,  "  I  have  seen  it  in 
msgnificent  flower,  quite  a 
bright  blue  all  over.** — 
JoBH  B.  M.  Oahh,  M<mkt<m 
Wyld.     

THE .  WEATHEB. 
We  registered  0.87  of  rain 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth, 
and  this  was  followed  by 
the  thermometer  idling  to 
2r,  or  ll""  of  frost  Snow 
fell  for  twelve  hours  on  the 
18th  to  a  depth  of  from  14 
to  16  inches,  and  heavy 
falls  recommeneed  early  on 
the  14th,  making  an  ad- 
ditional fall  of  8  inehes. 
The  gardens  and  the  whole 
conntry  presented  one  f  aoe 
of  deep  snow.  The  drifts 
were  3  feet  on  the  roads.  In 
all  my  experience  I  never 
saw  sueh  weather  in  the  month  of  April.  At  the  moment  I 
write  rain  has  suooeeded  snow.— W.  Inobau,  [Belvoir  Castle, 

Orantham.  

I  THiHK  the  gardeners  in  the  north  need  not  envy  their 
brothers  in  the  south  and  western  districts  at  this  most  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year,  as  we  are  having  severe  frosts 
for  the  month  of  April.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
ground  here  (Dorchester)  was  a  sheet  of  snow  from  8  to  4  inches 
thick,  with  a  very  cold  wind  blowhag  from  the  north-west,  with 
heavy  snowstorms  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  followed 
with  snowstorms  on  the  18th.  The  snow  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  now,  the  14th.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
some  of  the  wall  fruit  will  suffer  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  some  of  the  Peaches  are  set.— W.  G. 

EABLT  WBITEBS  ON  ENGLISH  GABDENING. 

No.  18. 
BEV.  WILLIAM  HANBUBT. 

Ws  have  known  many  and  have  read  of  more  enthosiaBts, 
but  never  of  one  more  persistent  than  the  clergyman  to  a 
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soiiM  of  whoie  efforte  we  are  now  ebont  to  devote  a  portion 
of  our  oolamne.  He  has  told  hie  motive  and  hia  eoorae  of 
proeeeding  in  the  two  following  senteneea  :^"  Aa  the  amnae- 
ment  of  gardening  ia  innooent,  and  the  proflta  ariaing  from  it 
are  hitended  for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  manMnd.  I 
think  I  cannot  be  eenaured  for  punning  thia  bent." 


"When  a  boy  I  was  eontinnally  atndying  the  eoltnre  of 
thinga,  bat  the  tme  aweeta  I  never  taated  till  I  entered  the 
Univendty." 

He  then  became  more  folly  convinced  that  gardenen  know 
nothing  of  theory,  and  aome  gentlemen  know  theory  bat  are  i 
not  practical.    To  inatnict  them  in  that  which  they  lacked 


Fig.  92.-yBet.  willux  haxbuby, 
We  will  trace  his  biography 


he  detennined  to  make  an  effort. 
aa  well  aa  we  are  able. 

He  waa  bom  in  1724,  and  hia  father  waa  probably  the  rector 
of  Chnroh  Langton,  for  the  living  haa  been  in  the  poaaeaaion 
of  the  family  for  oentories.  Of  hia  yonth  we  have  no  memo- 
riala,  bdt  we  have  the  record  that  in  1751  he  began  caltivating 
the  acqaaintance  of  the  moat  noted  8eedBmen,naraerym6n,  and 
gardenera ;  fonnd  their  plants,  trees,  ^c,  too  few,  conaeqnently 
opened  a  foreign  eorreapondence.  Meanwhile,  whilat  thoa  col- 
lecting apedmena,  he  commenced  preparing  a  aeminary  and 
naraery,  and  completed  thia  by  the  epnng  of  1753.    He  then 


obtained  more  land  and  planted  20,000  yoang  trees.  He  waa 
too  haaty,  and  the  ladiea  who  let  him  have  the  land  destroyed 
the  treea.  He  procared  other  land,  and  in  a  year  or  two  hia 
norsery  at  Tor  Langton  waa  eatablished,  and  by  1757  his  large 
plantationa  at  Gomley.  8o  energetic  had  he  been  that  ms 
plantations  and  nnrseriea  in  1758  were  valaed  at  £10,000. 
He  then  had  nearly  50  varietiea  of  Peaches ;  Nectarines,  20 ; 
Apricots,  12 ;  Cherries,  SO ;  Pears,  60 ;  Apples,  50 ;  Ploms,  50 ; 
VineB,  40;  Figs,  10;  Goosebemea,  30;  beaidea  Corranta, 
Qoincea,  Median,  Walnata,  Nata,  Ac. 
That  year  at  Oxford  he  pabliahed  hie  first  work  on  the 
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Babjeot,  entitled  '*  An  Esiay  on  Flanting,  and  a  Soheme  tor 
making  it  OondnoiYe  to  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Advantage 
of  Sodety." 

In  1759  and  two  snoeeeding  years  oratorios  and  other 
moflloal  meetings  were  held  at  Ghnreh  Langton  to  increase 
the  funds. 

In  1760  he  published  "  A  Plan  for  a  Pabllc  Library  at  Ghnroh 
Langton/*  the  profits  also  to  be  deyoted  to  farthering  his 
plans.  In  1761  hie  winter's  sale  of  trees  amonnted  to  more 
than  £1000.  In  1763  the  portrait  was  painted  whioh  we  have 
partly  copied.  In  1765  he  had  made  so  mneh  profit  that,  after 
bmldiog  an  organ  and  adding  bells  to  the  chnroh,  he  had  £1500 
iorplns.  In  1767  he  exeontA  deeds  of  troet  for  endowing  a 
school,  beantifying  the  ohnrch,  aiding  the  library,  an  annual 
beef  feast,  a  picture  gallery,  a  printing  office  to  print  devotional 
tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution,  foundation  of  a  hospital,  and 
profesgonhipe  of  science. 

In  1778  he  publiehed  his  largest  work,  "The  Complete 
Body  of  Planting  and  Gardening,"  in  two  folio  volumes.  The 
profits  were  to  go  to  forward  his  plan  of  raising  £10,000  a-year 
to  cany  out  his  intentions.  The  cultural  details  are  generally 
exoellent ;  and  full  as  he  was  of  general  information  relative 
to  the  plants,  hi9  has  interspersed  much  of  historical  interest. 
One  sentence  as  an  example  must  suffice—*'  Broccoli  was  first 
brought  into  England  by  the  father  of  my  )ate  worthy  friend 
Oosmus  Nefllle,  Esquire,  of  Holt  in  Leicestershire.'* 

He  was  married,  and  his  second  son  and  only  daughter  are 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  with  him*  He  died  February  28th, 
1778,  in  his  flf  ty-third  year. 


THE  COMING  BOSE  SHOWS. 

A  LATB  Easter,  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  what  a  late 
spring  it  is  also !  I  do  not  remember  things  so  backward  for 
years  past,  but  yet  there  seems  good  promise.  Certainly  round 
here  tiie  blossom  on  the  fruit  trees  is  most  abundant,  particu- 
larly on  the  Plums.  The  last  two  nights,  however,  have  been 
unusually  cold  for  the  time  of  year ;  we  had  here,  within  three 
miles  of  the  sea,  ice  haU  an  inch  thick  the  night  before  last 
(April  10th),  and  last  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  My  Boses— 
the  Boses  that  I  congratulated  myself  would  be  in  bbom  just 
in  time  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Show— have  been  so  pinched  by 
the  frost  that  I  doubt  whether  the  trees  that  have  been  planted 
last  of  all  will  not  be  before  them. 

I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  plant  my  Boses  at  certain  inter- 
vals from  the  beginning  of  November  to  nearly  the  end  of 
Mareh.  I  know  that  it  is  a  little  hazardous  to  buy  plants  so 
late  as  the  last  week  in  the  month ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are 
not  long  on  the  road,  very  few  if  any  die,  and  the  plants  give 
you  blooms  just  at  the  time  when  the  Hereford  giant's  and 
northern  swell's  are  in  full  bloom.  The  Crystal  Palaoe  fixture 
this  year  is  unusually  early,  even  for  the  Sydenham  people- 
June  16th  and  17th ;  a  very  good  fixture  for  cutbacks,  but  how 
about  the  maiden  blooms  7  I  feel  confident  that,  unless  we 
have  most  genial  weather  in  May,  Mr.  Cranston,  for  one,  will 
not  put  in  an  appearance  at  Sydenliam. 

The  Bhrmingham  and  Nottbagham  fixtures  are  not  vet  out ; 
but  supposing  th^y  are  the  iraek  alter  the  Alexandra  and 
Aquarium— and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  before— the  Bose 
show  season  will  be  spread  4)ver  a  month.  It  wHl  be  hard 
work  even  for  **  Hereules  "  to  keep  up  the  steam  for  that  time, 
but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he  does  not  do  so. 

The  Crystal  Palace  schedule  is  different  in  several  partieulan 
from  any  former  one.  First  there  is  a  class  (for  nurserymen) 
for  twelve  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses,  distinct  Hurrah ! 
I  always  felt  it  was  such  a  shame  that  the  Palaoe  people  never 
gave  a  dass  for  Teas.  Now,  the  early  fixture  will  just  do  for 
these,  the  aristocrat  of  Boses,  and  we  shall  see  Mr.  Cant  In 
fine  form. 

Next  there  is  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  amateor 
dasies.  Instead  of  twen^-four  single  trusses  in  class  8, 
twenty-four  trebles  have  to  be  shown,  and  instead  of  twelve 
singles  twelve  trebles,  and  also  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
showing  in  this  last  class.  In  days  of  old  the  all-conquering 
**  Hercules  "  was  debarred  from  picking  this  little  plum  from 
the  Bose  pie,  which  was  prepared  for  infants  like  mysell,  so 
that  we  too  mi^t  have  a  chance.  Now,  *'  Hereules  "  can  eat 
up  the  whole  pie  and  leave  not  even  a  crumb  for  us  poor 
little  fellowB,  snd  he  will  doit  too,  see  if  he  doesnot.  Icannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  twelve  trebles  is  too  laige  a 
number  for  the  lowest  dass  in  any  schedule.  Small  growers 
will  have  dil&ealty  in  bringing  those  pecfeot  Uoomi  together 


with  spare  flowers  of  twdve  leading  sorts,  while  it  will  be  a 
joke  to  '*  Hercules." 

While  speaking  of  this  Show  I  wish  something  might  be 
done  to  dear  the  ground,  after  the  time  of  closing  arrives,  of 
all  people  except  MchiMtors,  and  these  should  retire  for  a  diort 
time  that  there  maybe  no  mistake.  This  is  done  at  Hereford, 
where  the  arrangements  are  capital,  and  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced by  any  exhibitor  in  removing  his  boxes.  Not  so, 
however,  at  the  Palace,  as  my  experience  will  show.  The 
Bose  Show  being  hitherto  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  last  train  on 
the  South- Western  leaving  at  4  p.m.,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  Show  is  over,  or  dsethe  same  catastrophe  (?)  would 
happen  here  as  once  did  in  certain  parishes  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  the  parsons  of  which,  taking  it  into  their  heads  to 
visit  Lundy  Island  one  Saturday,  arrived  there  all  right,  but 
when  they  essayed  to  depart  the  wind  had  dianged,  and  they 
were  kept  there  for  a  for&ight,  much- to  the  (may  I  say,  Messrs. 
Editors)  dismay  of  their  respective  flocks.  My  man  had  to  see 
after  boxes  all  over  the  Palace  Show,  and  wanting  a  Uoom  or  two 
from  one  box  at  the  other  side  he  crossed  over  and  found  blooma 
and  box  alike  vanished.  A  policeman  standing  by  told  him 
that  two  men  had  calmly  put  on  the  lid  and  walked  off  with  it ; 
but  "  there  they  are,"  and  just  in  time  the  box  was  recovered. 
Another  fellow  played  me  an  equally  sharp  trick.  **  A  gentle- 
men, zur,  at  least  he  was  dressed  like  von,  cum  up  to  I  and 
says,  *  Where  be  Meester  Camm  ?*  <  Gone  home,'  I  says.  *  Gone 
home  1  impossible !'  says  he.  '  Tes,  he  be ;  he's  gone  home.' 
*  But,'  said  he,  *  he  promised  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  and 
said  I  was  to  have  all  his  Boses.'  '  He  said  nought  of  that  to 
I.*  *  But  he  did  to  me.  Come,  bring  them  out.  Is  that  all  ? 
Have  you  no  more  over  the  way  ?'  And  the  end  of  it  all 
were  that  he  walked  off  with  them  all,  but  here's  his  card."  I 
need  not  say  that  the  card  was  as  new  to  me  as  the  invitation 
to  dinner  was  news.  It  is,  however,  no  joke  to  lose  Bose  boxes 
full  of  tubes,  and  I  hope  the  Palace  people  will  protect  ex- 
hibitors from  thieves  for  the  future. 

lHj  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Manetti  as  a  Bose  etock  over  the  Briar  and  all  other  stocks 
has  elidted  several  letters,  all  more  or  less  flattering  to  myself. 
One  large  nurseryman  regrets  that  I  should  have  formed  such 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  Briar  as  a  stodc,  and  in  order  that  I  may 
give  it  another  trial  most  kindly  offers  to  present  me  with  a 
number  of  his  best  standards  next  autumn ;  and  Mr.  Cranston 
of  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  the  largost  cultivator  of  the  Manetti, 
and  the  most  successful  exhibitor  from  that  incomparable 
stock,  writes,  "  I  am  delighted  with  your  artide,  <  Manetti 
venus  Briar.'  There  U  no  dovbt  at  all  of  its  (the  Manetti)  supe- 
riority, and  for  one  thoutand  grown  on  Briar  or  own  roott  we 
see  a  hundred  thousand  grown  on  Manettis.  What  more  proof 
need  we  than  this  ?"  I  was  so  delighted  when  I  reodved  this 
letter  that  I  did  not,  as  Mr.  Beynolds  Hole  says  he  did  when 
he  felt  that  all  his  difficulties  about  instituting  the  first 
National  Bose  Show  were  over,  "  whistied  whilst  in  the  aet  of 
shaving,"  but  I  heiHPed  a  lot  of  old  Bose  stakes  whioh  had 
come  from  Starveacre,  the  scene  of  my  inglorious  failure  and 
ignominy  last  year,  on  my  fire ;  and  do  you  know  that  my  bad 
luck  followed  me  even  to  the  very  end,  for  these  stakes  im- 
mediately set  my  chimney  on  fire,  and  I  had  to  sit  up  till 
4  A.M.  holding  wet  sponges  against  the  wall  of  my  bedroom. 
— JoBN  B.  M.  Camh. 


THE  BOTAL  AQUABIUM  FLOWEB  SHOW. 

Amidst  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  snow  this  new 
candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  publio  and  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  horticulturists  opened  its  first  Exhibition ;  and  takmg 
into  account  the  early  date  at  which  it  was  hdd  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  the  Directors  and  their  able  Superin- 
tendent lir.  Wills  may  congratulate  themsdves  on  a  dedded 
success. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Bir.  Wills,  who  has  gained  ao 
wide  a  reputation  for  skill  as  a  deoorator,  would  be  contented 
with  running  in  the  ordinary  groove  nor  be  satisfied  with  the 
straight  formal  lines  which  generally  mark  our  fiower  ahowa ; 
and  I  was  therefore  not  suritrised  to  find  that  the  Exhibition 
was  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  the  plants  being  plaoed  in 
semidrcnlar  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more,  trees  and  folisge 
plants  beinff  introduced  amongst  them.  The  effect  was  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  those  mdanoholy  arcades  at  South  Kensington.  The 
most  pleasins  mup  was  one  which  was  specially  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wills's  ideas.  It  condsted  of  some  Boses  in  pots 
from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  with  Palms  at  the  bade; 
some  round  baskets  of  glorious  blooms  of  Mar6did  Nid  from 
ihe  Eame  firm,  splendid  m  dze  and  colour;  two  dso  from  Mr. 
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Walkor  of  Tlumie.  the  iptoei  fiUed-in  with  Iiolepifl  gnudlii, 
taking  away  from  the  formality ;  and  the  front  row  fliled-in  with 
plants  of  OTolamens.  of  whioh  there  was  a  maonifioent  display ; 
while  on  the  opposite  ride,  immediately  nnder  the  orohestra, 
was  a  fine  hank  A  Boses  in  pots  from  Mr.  Wm.  Fanl. 

Owing  to  the  faot  that  the  Exhibition  did  not  open  until  two 
o'^ook  ample  time  was  given  for  making  arrangements,  and  had 
the  Judges'  work  been  much  more  arduous  than  it  was  all 
oould  ha^  been  oomfortably  done.  Bir.  B.  Dean  brought  his 
energy  and  experience  to  bear  in  oarrying  out  Mr.  Wills's  plans, 
00  that  all  went  without  a  hitch.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
convenient  for  an  exhibition  than  the  position  of  the  Aquarium ; 
and  although  the  building  lacks  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the 
northern  and  southern  palaces,  yet  the  plants  looked  well,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  gave  full  expression  to  the 
liberaUty  of  the  Directors. 

The  report  in  last  week's  Journal  was  so  complete  that  it 
leaves  little  for  me  to  say :  however,  there  are  a  few  things  about 
which  I  may,  as  in  my  own  peculiar  province,  say  a  word. 
Auriculas  were  ftdrly  well  represented,  Mr.  Douglas  showing  a 
large  number  and  euciting  some  surprise  at  the  forwardness  of 
his  bloom.  Mr. Turner,  Mr.  James,  and  myself  were  all  late; 
and  what  still  more  struck  us  was  that  kinds  which  with  all  of 
us  are  amongst  the  latest  bloomers,  such  as  Lancashire  Hero, 
were  staged  by  him,  while  with  myself  there  is  not  a  pip  of  it 
opened.  Where  shows  are  held  early  it  is  of  course  a  great 
aavantage  to  be  able  to  manage  this,  nor  do  I  know  to  what  it  is 
to  be  atteibuted.  as  Loxford  Hall  is  not  a  warm  place.  My  own 
collection  will  be  fairly  in  bloom  about  what  we  used  to  con- 
sider tiie  orthodox  time— the  a5th,  although  we  are,  I  am  sure, 
late  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  I  notice  every  year  that  the  fruit 
trees  and  vegetation  generally  are  much  more  forward  nearer 
the  metropolis.  Amongst  the  sorts  which  were  represented 
were  Ool.  Taylor ;  Col.  Onampneys ;  Headly's  Alderman  Wisbey, 
a  fine  green  edge,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  coarseness;  Eay^s 
Topsy,  a  pretty  self;  Dickson's  Apollo,  a  good  purple  self; 
Traill's  General  Neill,  green  edge;  Dickson's  Matilda;  Oamp- 
bell's  Pizarro,  fine  seu;  Oheetham's  Lancashire  Hero,  good 
ffrey;  and  Headly's  George  Lishtbody,  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition.   There  were  also  some  fine  Alpines. 

Amongst  seedlings  exhibited  and  certificated  was  a  fine  new 
Boee  from  the  OhMhnat  firm,  Duke  of  Oonnanght,  a  very  fine 
bright  crimson  flower  of  good  substance  and  of  brilliant  colour. 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  exhibited  a  seedling  Tea  unnamed,  but  which 
promised  welL  These  both  received  first-class  certificates,  as 
did  also  a  very  fine  deep  claret  fancy  Pansy,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Hooper  of  Bath,  called  Enterprise. 

Altogether  I  think  that  the  Directors  of  the  Boyal  Aquarium 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  of  their  first  Show.— -D.,  Deal, 


CUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-GAGEAS. 

A  BioB  of  dwarf  spring  and  early  summer-flowering  bnlboiu- 
rooted  plants,  well  adapted  for  front  rows  in  herbaceous  borders. 
These  plants  do  not  require  any  particular  treatment,  but 
prosper  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  shade.  I  have  seen  them  do 
well  in  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  When  well  established 
they  should  not  often  be  disturbed.  They  sueeeed  in  open 
0paoes  in  the  shade  of  trees  if  not  too  much  shaded.  They 
may  be  inereased  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  soil  in 
%  shady  plaoe — the  seed  vegetates  the  following  spring ;  and 
also  by  division  after  the  growth  is  matured.  They  are  useful 
for  roekwork  in  partiel  shade.  The  early- blooming  kinds  are 
■mailable  for  the  spring  garden.  If  grown  in  pots  and  plunged 
where  they  are  required  they  can  be  removed  when  the  bloom 
is  past  to  make  room  for  others.  They  can  be  stored  away  in 
an  out-of-the-way  oomer,  requiring  little  attention  save  a  little 
water  ocoasionaUy  until  tiiey  have  matured  their  growth. 

Gkigeas  may  not  be  so  attractive  as  some  of  our  border 
flowers  are ;  but  when  a  few  kinds  are  gathered  together  and 
dotted  here  and  there  in  shrubberiee  or  sheltered  dells  they 
afford  an  agreeable  change.  One  or  two  are  natives  of  Britain ; 
and  who  that  has  seen  Gagea  lutea  in  its  own  home  peeping 
np  among  the  grass  with  its  yellow-green  face  to  the  sun  in  the 
spring  time  bnt  will  welcome  it  with  the  welcome  it  deserves? 
This  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  rare  plant,  but  it  is  more  loeal 
than  rare,  for  where  it  does  oeour  it  is  generally  abundant. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  this  family  that  have  been  intro- 
duced at  different  times,  but  they  are  very  seldom  met  with  in 
enltivation.  Gagea  f aseieularis  with  its  bundles  of  flowers  is  a 
splendid  little  plant  in  April  and  deserves  extensive  cultivation. 
Then  there  is  the  little  pigmy  G.  pygmiea  from  Spain,  asking 
for  more  attention  than  it  is  at  present  receiving.  G.  villosa 
with  its  shaggy  appearance  ought  to  have  a  plaoe  among  our 
seleeted  plants.  G.  flstulosa,  the  choicest  and  the  brightest 
of  the  family,  should  not  be  overlooked ;  it  is  an  aequisition, 


and  ought  to  be  seen  in  general  ealtivatioD*  G«  itellaiis  re- 
quires to  be  better  known  to  be  appreeiated.  Then  there  ia 
G.  sylvatiea,  G.  glauca,  and  many  others,  which  when  gathered 
together  and  grown  side  by  side  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasnxe  to 
these  who  have  oared  for  them. — ^Vxsitas. 


BIBMINGHAM  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

It  will  interest  exhibitors  of  Potatoes  to  know  that  the 
Council  of  the  Birmingham  Oattle  Show  have  just  decided  on 
a  most  attractive  prize  list,  the  prizes  offered  to  be  competed 
for  in  December  next  at  their  great  annual  Show.  The  experi- 
ment made  last  year  of  arranging  classes  for  "  ^ee  of  kinds  " 
was  so  successful  that  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  it.  Thus 
Aahleaf  Kidneys,  known  by  innumerable  synonyms,  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  one  class ;  and  to  Lapstone  Kidneys,  which  are 
also  known  by  a  number  of  names — e,g.,  Haigh's  Seedling, 
Pebble  White,  Headley's  Nonpareil,  Torkshire  Hero,  <feo.,  an- 
other class  is  set  apart.  Begents  or  Dalmahoys,  or  any  variety 
of  this  class  or  type,  no  matter  by  what  name  Imown,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  another  class.  A  class  is  provided  for  Peterson's 
Victoria,  another  for  Vermont  Beauty  or  Brownell's  Beauty, 
another  for  Snowflake  or  other  white-skinned  American  va- 
riety (including  Bresee's  Climax,  Bresee's  Peerless,  American 
Breadfruit,  Early  Goodrich,  &o.);  another  for  "any  white- 
skinned  variety  not  provided  for  in  the  other  classes;"  and 
another  for  **  any  coloured-skiimed  variety  not  provided  for  in 
the  other  classes." 

Classes  are  also  provided  for  three,  six,  and  twelve  varieties, 
left  to  choice  of  exhibitors  respectively,  and  in  the  latter  the 
prizes  are  so  good  that  we  imagine  uie  competition  will  be 
severe,  for,  in  addition  to  £5,  £3,  and  £2  for  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  in  money,  a  cop,  value  ten  guineas,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  tiie  first  prize,  the  cup  being  given 
by  George  Wise,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Woodoote,  Warwick,  a  gentle- 
man who  for  some  years  past  has'  most  intelligently  and 
generously  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  our  most  important 
tuber.  There  are  other  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  leading 
seedsmen. 

The  prize  list  will  be  ready  shortly.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  desire  to  possess  a  copy  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  L^fthall,  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  GLOXINIA. 

I  Hivs  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Gloxinia  requires  a 
very  high  temperature,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  I  have  for  several 
years  grown  these  plants  with  some  success  both  from  leaves 
and  seed  under  what  may  be  termed  cool  stove  treatment. 

I  prefer  raising  plants  from  seed,  and  have  found  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  early  in  January  as  possible.  It 
should  be  sown  in  pans  well  drained,  using  a  compost  of  fibry 
loam  one  part,  leaf  mould  two  parts,  and  one  part  well-de- 
cayed oow  manure,  using  a  good  admixture  of  sand,  but  not 
placing  too  much  on  the  surface,  and  by  no  means  using  peat 
or  the  surface  is  sure  to  become  covered  with  a  green  moss, 
which  is  certain  destruction  to  the  roots  of  the  seedlings.  I 
cover  the  pans  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  plaoe  them  in  a 
Cucumber  house.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  I  have  some  of  the  same  compost  prepared,  again 
using  pans  into  whioh  the  seedlings  are  transplanted ;  then 
raise  them  very  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick,  being  careful  to 
separate  them  thoroughly.  When  large  enough,  or  when  the 
leaves  touch  each  other,  it  is  quite  time  to  pot  them  into 
large  60*s,  being  careful  that  the  pots  are  well  drained.  After 
this  process  I  plaoe  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in  the  Cucumber 
house  dose  to  the  glass  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  till 
they  show  flower,  and  then  remove  them  to  a  pit  kept  dose 
until  the  flowers  open.  When  all  have  opened  I  make  my 
selection,  throwing  the  others  away.  I  may  add  tiiat  from  Mr. 
Williams's  strain  they  are  mostly  always  good. 

I  am  yery  careful  about  watering.  The  plants  should  not  be 
watered  till  they  become  quite  dry  and  then  give  them  a  good 
soaking.  The  grower  will  find  a  great  advantage  l^  flowering 
his  corms  the  flrst  year,  as  he  will  know  what  he  is  growing 
afterwards,  and  oonsequently  will  not  require  so  mudh  room 
as  those  do  that  do  not  flower  them  till  the  second  year. 
After  their  blooming  season  I  withdraw  water  very  slowly,  not 
drying  so  suddenly  as  is  often  recommended,  as  that  is  the  time 
ttie  corm  is  perfecting  itself,  and  this  must  be  watched  to  ensure 
success  the  ensuing  season.    When  tlioronghly  dried  off,  which 
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win  be  the  beginning  of  September,  I  remoTo  them  to  a  shall 
wh«e  they  do  not  reoeiTe  water,  bnt  where  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  afforded,  as  the  main  object  is  to  keep  the 
eorms  plump.  I  do  not  allow  placing  them  in  a  comer  under 
the  stage,  or  some  such  place,  to  get  them  oat  of  the  way, 
as  is  often  done.  The  house  I  store  them  in  is  kept  through 
the  winter  months  at  a  night  temperature  of  from  48°  to  52°, 
rising  to  about  60°  during  the  day.  I  hare  found  when  the 
pots  are  out  of  your  notice,  and  when  removed  to  be  shaken 
out,  you  will  find  the  corms  very  much  shrivelled,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  you  will  never  succeed  with  shrivelled  corms.  I 
consider  sound  corms  to  be  one  of  the  main  points  of  success. 

I  remove  the  plants  from  the  shelf  early  in  January,  and 
shake  out  carefully,  not  injuring  the  fleshy  roots.  In  potting 
this  time  I  use  a  rather  ^tronger  compost.  I  find  the  plants 
succeed  remarkably  well  in  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  rather 
fresh,  one  and  a  half  part  decayed  manure,  if  obtainable  cow 
manure,  with  half  a  part  leaf  mould,  using  plenty  of  silver 
sand,  but  not  peat,  placing  the  corms  in  the  same  sized  pots. 
I  then  place  them  in  the  Cucumber  house  until  they  begin  to 
break  freely ;  they  make  roots  very  fast  after  this  time,  and  their 
working  round  the  pots  is  a  signal  that  they  require  a  shift  to 
82-sized  pots.  I  then  place  them  back  again  for  about  ten 
days,  and  then  remove  wem  to  a  house  having  a  temperature 
from  56°  to  60°  during  the  night,  allowing  with  sun  heat  a  rise 
to  70°  to  75°  by  day.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  these  pots 
witii  roots  I  give  them  one  more  shift  into  their  blooming  pots, 
which  is  done  by  the  middle  of  March.  By  that  mode  of 
culture  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly,  with  foliage  covering  the 
pots— in  fact  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  watered.  They 
measure  fully  2  feet  across,  and  are  just  throwing  a  fine  lot  of 
flowers.  I  may  add  that  they  have  all  the  light  procurable, 
for  I  never  shade  them  until  in  flower.  I  have  also  a  strong 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  syringe,  but  they  cannot  have  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture.---J.  Pithsbs,  TJ^e  Gardens,  Mun- 
8ter  Mouse,  Eulham  Road. 

[We  have  seen  Mr.  Pithen's  Gloxinias,*  which  are  very 
superior  in  every  respect.! 

DIBTBIBUTION  OF  HEATING  SUBFAGES. 

BnvcB  the  introduction  of  heating  by  hot  water  and  cheap 
glass  horticulture  has  progressed  rapidly,  especiaUy  in  the 
higher  cultivation  of  tender  flowers  and  forced  fruits.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attributing  the  advance  solely  to 
cheap  glass  and  a  better  system  of  applying  artificial  heat,  but 
am  fully  prepaied  to  award  advanced  skill  its  due.  We  are 
nevertheless  perforeed  to  ask.  What  is  modem  skiU  without 
modem  appliances  t  Advsnoed  skill  linked  to  heavy  rafters, 
light-obstraeting  sashbars,  small  panes  of  glass  with  broad  dirt- 
holding  laps,  ventilation  admitted  by  wide-distant  gaps,  and 
imperfeetly-formed  flues  cannot  produce  perfect  results. 

To  flue-heating  I  have  always  had  a  decided  aversion.  Merit 
it  may  have,  but  it  compares  disadvantageously  with  heating 
by  hot  water.  To  the  construction  of  light  airy  houses  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made  on  the  score  of  economy  as  compared  with 
'*  all  wood  "  stmctures  of  a  former  date ;  but  to  heating  with 
flues  and  hot  water  we  have  to  face  an  increased  expenditure 
by  adopting  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former.  Though 
heating  by  hot  water  entails  a  considerably  greater  flrst  outlay 
of  capital,  yet  we  are  nevertheless  bound  to  admit  the  claims 
of  hot  water  to  be  very  much  higher  in  effidenoy  and  in 
resultant  economy  than  the  most  approved  modes  of  flue- 
heating.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  greater  first  cost 
of  heating  a  house  by  a  hot-water  apparatus  tiian  the  heating . 
of  the  same,  or  a  similar  house,  with  a  flue  or  flues,  and  it  is 
not  questioned  but  that  the  working  expenses  will  be  as  great 
1^  the  hot-water  heating  as  by  the  flue.  To  arrive  at  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  two  systems  we  must  seek  them  in  the  results. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  flue  costing  only  a  third  the  cost  of 
a  hot-water  apparatus  is  worked  at  no  greater  expense,  and  is 
as  efficient  as  hot- water  heating,  then  we  are  wrong  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  values  of  the  two  systems ;  but  I  must  submit 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  work  performed— in  its  higher 
quaUty  as  shown  by  the  more  healthful  plants,  and  more 
certain  and  safer  performance.  It  is  not  assumed  that  hot- 
water  heating  is  infallible,  for  boilers  or  pipes  crack  some- 
times, but  it  is  free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  taken  to  flue-heating. 

Some  of  the  many  failings  of  flue-heating  are: — 1,  A  sur- 
face heated  to  a  temperature  prejudicial  to  plant  life  at  its 
entrance  to  the  stmotuze.     2,  From  its  many  joints  the 


liability  of  its  parte  to  eraek,  admitting  by  those  orevioes  the 
noxious  vapours  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  and  tell  pre- 
judicially upon  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  plants.  3,  The 
liability  of  fouling  with  soot,  diminishing  thepower  of  the  flue 
surfaces  to  the  heat  passing  through.  4,  The  danger  of  the 
soot  igniting,  and  the  extreD[ie  uneertaiuty  of  the  flue  not 
giving  way  under  the  great  heat  consequent  on  firing  of  the 
soot.  I  might  tell  of  the  uncertainty  of  action  when  a 
sudden  frost  demands  the  use  of  the  fires— the  smoke  and 
heat  declining  to  go  along  the  fine,  or  very  tardily,  giving  out 
smoke  from  every  crevice  it  can  find  to  make  its  exit  through, 
and  keeping  the  attendant  breathing  as  best  he  can  in  smoke 
for  hours  in  hope  that  he  may  defy  frost  and  satisfactorily 
present  himself  to  his  superior  or  employer.  I  have  had  such 
an  experience  of  flues  smoking,  overheating,  and  breaking 
down  as  to  detest  their  sight  and  mention,  and  am  surprised 
that  flue-heating  at  this  day  should  have  its  advocates  and  (as  I 
notice  from  your  correspondents  columns)  lis  adopters,  but  am 
gladdened  to  notice  your  replies  show  you  are  no  advocate  of 
then;i,  or  only  for  small  houses,  and  not  always  for  them,  for 
you  of  tener  direct  to  heat  with  hot-water  pipes  than  flues. 

With  this  "parting  kick  "  at  flues  I  have  to  oonsider  that 
in  the  distribution  of  heating  surfaces  in  horticultural  strae- 
tures  the  surfaces  are  in  heating  by  flues  and  hot- water  pipes 
materially  diverse,  being  very  nearly  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  extent  of  pipes,  not  having  a  difference  of 
more  than  2°  in  every  100  feet,  and  at  no  point  can  it  be  higher 
than  boiling  (212°),  and  this  only  in  ease  of  overheating ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  an  overheated  flue  (red  in  the  dark)  attaina 
a  temperature  of  752°,  its  lowest  ignition  in  the  dark  being  635^ 
These  are  of  course  extreme  cases,  but  as  they  do  oeca8iona% 
occur  it  is  neoessary  to  note  them  with  a  view  to  their  avoid- 
ance, for  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  heated  surface  the 
more  speedy  is  its  effects  upon  the  atmosphere.  Where  the 
flue  is  too  quickly  and  too  highly  heated  the  moisture  is  by  the 
ascending  heat  ^ven  against  cooler  surfaces,  to  be  by  them 
condensed ;  evaporation  is  much  more  rapid,  which  applies  not 
only  to  the  plants  and  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  soil.  In 
heating  by  flues  it  is  oommon  to  have  the  fumaee  in  a  shed,  or 
so  that  it  can  be  fed  from  that  side,  the  heat  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  being  taken  across  the  end,  along  the 
front,  across  the  other  end  of  the  house  to  the  back  wall,  and 
if  the  house  were  small  along  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
point  from  whence  it  started,  and  making  its  exit  by  a  chimn^ 
in  the  back  wall. 

Though  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  advancement  we  have 
made  no  improvement  on  the  distribution  of  flue  or  hot- water- 
heated  surfaces.  We  take  the  hot-water  pipes  along  the  ends 
and  front  of  lean-to's  and  along  the  sides  of  spans ;  the  object 
being,  that  as  heat  ascends  more  quickly  than  it  is  difiosed 
laterally,  to  have  the  radiating  surface  at  the  lowest  point, 
from  the  known  fact  that  it  will  rise  to  the  highest.  With 
this  arrangement  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault :  it  is  probably 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  hot-water  pipes  when  the  object 
is  not  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  than  will  ensure  the 
safety  in  severe  weather  of  greenhouse  plants,  or  to  assist 
Vines  at  starting  and  ripening  their  fruit,  to  save  the  Uossom 
and  young  fruit  in  Peach  or  orchard  houses  from  frosts  in 
spring,  and  the  ripening  of  the  crop  and  wood  in  those  strue- 
tures  if  necessity  so  requires ;  but  I  must  take  exception  to 
this  arrangement  of  the  pipes  being  suitable  when  a  high  tem- 
perature is  required  and  when  forcing  is  carried  on  at  the 
dullest  and  coldest  half  of  the  year.  The  circumstances  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases.  By  the  former  the  heat  laiy 
which  growth  is  prompted  is  for  the  most  part  natural— solar 
—admitted  by  the  glass,  and  hj  the  same  means  retained,  the 
artificial  heat  being  auxiliary  and  not  depended  on  when  ^wth 
is  proceeding  rapidly. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  how  many  feet  of  4-inch  piping 
at  a  given  heat  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  temperature  in 
a  given  straeture.  It  serves  a  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  put  ail 
the  pipes  at  one  side  of  the  house  or  both  sides,  placed  along- 
side and  over  each  other— just  about  as  good  as  the  concen- 
tration of  the  heating  medium  of  a  hall  in  a  coil  of  pipes 
hidden  by  an  ornamental  screen ;  but  the  purpose  served  is 
certainly  not  what  vegetation  has  by  nature  afforded— viz.,  an 
equalisation  of  the  heat  transmitted.  There  is  a  limit  even  to 
the  radiation  and  penetration  of  natural  heat ;  and  in  that  of 
artificial  its  limit  of  penetration  even  in  an  endosed  straeture 
is  to  be  found,  for  a  hot-water  pipe  giving  off  heat  at  160°  will 
have  at  a  foot  distance  from  the  pipe  a  considerably  lessened 
temperature,  and  materially  decreased  one  at  6  feet,  deoreasing 
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all  the  while  it  adTaneei  iiom  its  eooroe.  There  Is  of  oonne 
mieh  a  eommnigliBg  of  the  lieeted  with  the  oooler  air,  the 
aaeending  heated  air  being  replaeed  by  an  under  omrent  of 
nnheated  air  to  supply  its  place  as  to  make  no  diflerenee  as 
shown  1^  a  thermometer  8  feet  from  the  heated  surf aoe  as  one 
«t  20  feet,  the  temperature  being  solely  derived  by  artificial 
agency  and  the  atmosphere  confined.  It  is  different  when 
natural  heat  is  added  to  the  artificial :  the  temperature  rises, 
beat  accumulates,  and  at  the  highest  part  of  the  house.  This 
IS  io  well  known  that  everybody  admits  the  necessity  of 
top-air-giying  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  lower  or  side 
wntilaton. 

When  only  a  low  temperature  is  required,  the  artificial  heat 
being  only  used  to  exclude  frost  or  auxiliary  to  natural  heat 
during  the  active  growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
hot-water  pipes  along  the  sides  or  fronts  of  the  structures, 
and  veLtUation  at  the  toPi  air  being  there  first  admitted,  and 
afterwards  by  the  front  or  side  lights.  There  has  been  ob- 
jection taken  to  even  this,  some  going  so  far  as  to  advocate 
the  admission  of  side  or  front  bef(«e  top  ventilation,  alleging 
that  the  egress  of  heated  air  is  too  rapid,  the  accumulated  heat 
being  too  suddenly  diminished  by  the  influx  of  cold  abr.  To 
this  doetrine  I  can  see  no  objeetkm  in  the  case  of  span-roofed 
houses.  Moderate  side  ventilation,  or  even  full,  may  secure  air 
to  the  structure  without  the  evils  of  an  out-draught  of  heated 
snd  an  in-rush  of  cold  air ;  but  in  the  casaof  lean-to's  I  alto- 
gether differ  from  that  recommendation,  being  persuaded  that 
the  heat  in  the  main  being  due  to  natural  agency,  it  is  best 
parted  with  where  its  highest  temperature  is  found.  There 
oan  be  no  possible  objection  to  avoid  an  excess  of  temperature 
at  the  highest  part  of  a  span-roofed  house  by  a  lantern  with 
side  lights.  It  is  not  the  passing-out  of  the  heated  air,  but  the 
rush-in  of  cold  that  does  the  mischief. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  is  about  much  the  same  as 
regards  its  distribution  as  that  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
the  hot-water  pipes.  In  ventilating  the  highest  part  of  the 
structure  is  available  for  letting  out  an  excess  of  accumulated 
heat  or  preventing  the  temperature  rising  too  high,  with  the 
addition  of  side  or  front  lights  to  open,  to  be  used  when  the 
upper  ventilation  is  insufficient.  We  let  out  the  heat  where  it 
is  most  when  natunOly  generated,  and  fix  the  pipes  or  means 
of  artificial  heat  where  the  greatest  cold  in  even  a  heat-retain- 
ing structure  is  found.  It  has  been  so  in  aU  oases  of  heating 
alike  with  flues  or  with  hot  water— the  heat  generated  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  as  invariably  let  out  at  the  highest.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  with  natural  heat,  though 
it  be,  nevertheless,  certain  we  have  the  greatest  heat  and  also 
extreme  of  cold  at  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  radiation  of 
heat  is  from  all  parts  alike,  its  diffusion  general,  affording  an 
equable  temperature  without  that  sudden  transition  from  a 
elose  moist  atmosphere  to  freer  and  drier  blasts  of  cold  air 
alternating  with  heated  air.— Q.  Abbst. 


BEDDINa  GERANIUM  MBS.  HALIBUBTON. 

Mant  pink  varieties  have  been  introduced,  and  about  the 
best  character  that  could  be  appended  to  them  is  that  they  are 
«<  improvements  on  Ohristine."  Few,  if  any,  however,  have 
home  out  that  character,  and  Christine  is  yet  used  almost  as 
extensively  as  ever.  Bat  it  is  likely  that  the  good  old  pink  is 
fairly  beat  at  last,  and  the  variety  that  win  enjoy  this  honour 
Is  Mrs.  Halibnrton.  It  possesses  the  free-fiowering,  short- 
jointed,  hirsute-leaved  oharacteristios  of  Christine,  but  is  de- 
eidedly  richer  and  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  in  fact  Christine 
intensified.  The  flower  approaches  almost  a  magenta  tinge, 
and  the  plant  forms  a  rich  and  effective  bed.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  quite  so  prone  to  seed  as  its  progenitor,  and  is  altogether 
a  reoommendable  variety.  Mrs.  Haliburton  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Bland,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Eilmorey,  and  distributed  by 
Mr.  Einghom  of  Sheen  Nursery,  Biohmond,  the  raiser  of 
Ohristins,  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  other  staple  bedding  Gera- 
niums. I  saw  Mrs.  Haliburton  in  several  gardens  last  year, 
and  in  every  case  it  gave  great  satisfaction.— J.  W.  B. 


I  reoommend  that  they  be  added  to  all  ooUections  of  the  ^Hiite- 
fiowared  seotion  of  this  most  lovely  tribe  of  plants<^D.,  DedU 


A  Tbio  ov  Wbztb-HiOWBbxd  Cauxllus. — Amongst  white 
Camellias  the  following  are,  I  think,  not  so  generally  cultivated 
as  their  merits  deserve— Duchesse  de  Bern,  a  beautiful-formed 
exquisite  flower  with  small  foliage ;  Montironi,  a  fine  large 
flower  with  handsome  foliage ;  and  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  an 
American-raised  seedling  of  good  substance  and  handsome 
Icdiagt.    These  have  all  flowered  well  with  methis  season,  and 


TBIAL  op  POTATO  PLANTBBS. 

A  XBiAL  of  Potato-planting  machines  has  taken  place,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  in 
flelds  at  Powbum,  and  on  the  farms  of  Idberton  Mains,  Mid- 
lothian. The  weather  was  of  the  most  propitious  descrip- 
tion, and  there  was  a  considerable  turn-out  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  experiments. 

There  were  in  all  five  machines  brought  forward  for  trial. 
Mr.  Alexander  Guthrie,  Craigo,  Montrose,  had  a  machine 
which  had  already  been  tried  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  but  has  since  been  improved  by  being  fitted  up  with 
apparatus  for  expelling  superfluous  Potatoes  from  a  series  of 
cups  fixed  to  a  circular  disc,  and  which  are  constructed  to  lift 
only  one  Potato  at  a  time.  Another  improvement  consisted  in 
the  substitution  of  two  diagonal  front  wheels,  to  embrace,  as 
it  were,  the  furrow,  instead  of  one  which  ran  on  the  top.  Fer- 
guson's patent,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Murray,  Banff,  was  a 
machine  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  last,  with 
cups  for  lifting  and  depositing  the  Potatoes ;  but  arranged  on 
a  different  plan  and  famished  with  mechanism  of  a  different 
device  for  ejecting  the  superabundant  tubers.  Messrs.  Dewar 
and  Eillas,  Dundee,  exhibited  a  machine  differing  in  principle 
from  the  above  two,  and  of  a  veiy  peculiar  and  ingenious  design. 
The  leading  feature  of  this  machine  was  a  series  of  equidistant 
pincers  attached  to  an  endless  revolving  chain,  and  controlled 
by  springs,  by  means  of  which  a  Potato  was  lifted,  grasped, 
carried  forward,  and,  by  a  clever  contrivance,  deposited  in  the 
drill  at  regular  intervals.  The  above  three  machines  planted 
double  drills.  A  machine  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  C. 
Hay,  North  Merchiston  Works,  was  adapted  for  sowing  only  one 
drill  at  a  time,  but  was  made  to  be  fltted  up  with  an  invention 
for  distributing  manure.  The  working  part  of  the  machine 
oonsisted  of  a  broad  diagonal  iron  disc,  the  circumference  of 
which  (on  the  flat  side)  was  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes, 
these  holes  on  the  disc  oeing  made  to  revolve  through  a  heap 
of  Potatoes,  carrying  one  tuber  in  each,  and  letting  it  fall 
tiurough  an  aperture  in  a  second  disc  paniUel  to  the  first  at 
its  nearest  contact  with  the  ground.  The  next  machine  was 
an  American  invention  called  Aspinwall's  Patent,  and  wa^ 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bobuison  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  The  maf'blne 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  consists  of  a  system  of  radical 
revolving  spears  of  peculiar  arrangement,  which  pick  up  the 
Potatoes  from  the  hopper  and  carry  them  forward  to  the  point 
of  discharge,  where  they  are  detached  from  the  spear-points 
by  means  of  an  application  of  the  incUned  pluie.  This 
maclune  was  a  simple  drill,  but  oan  be  made  double.  Each  of 
the  machines  were  fitted  with  an  appliance  for  regulating  the 
distance  between  each  tuber.  The  trial  was  commenced  in  a 
field  near  Powbum,  where,  however,  the  ground  not  being 
prepared  for  the  experiments,  the  machines  were  transferred 
to  a  field  on  Liberton  Mains.  They  were  here  subjected  to  a 
series  of  trials  with  cut  and  uncut  seed,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men inspecting  the  work  done,  which  was  generally  pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Hutchison,  Carlisle;  Mr.  Swinton, 
Tester ;  Mr.  Park,  Engineer  to  the  Society ;  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
Fatmington.  No  decision  was  come  to  on  the  ground. — 
{Irish  Farmers*  Qazette.) 

PLANTS  FOB   PEBFUMBBY. 

Trb  following  extract  from  Dr.  Schomburgk's  <*  Flora  of 
South  Australia  "  will  answer  "  A  Cttlttvatob  or  Hbbbs  :"— 

"If  we  consider  that  British  India  and  Europe  consume 
about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  perfume  yearly,  and  that 
the  English  revenue  for  Eau  de  Cologne  alone  is  about  £8000 
a-year,  and  that  the  -total  revenue  for  imported  perfumes  is 
estimated  at  about  £40,000,  and  that  one  great  perfume  dis- 
tillery at  Cannes,  in  France,  uses  annually  about  140,000  lbs. 
of  Orange  blossoms,  20,000  lbs.  of  Aeada  flowers  (Acacia 
Famesianaj,  140,000  lbs.  of  Bose  flower-leaves,  82,000  lbs.  of 
Jasmine  blossoms,  20,000  lbs.  of  Tuberoses,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  sweet  herbs,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  material  used  for  perfumes.  Most  of  the  flowers 
which  provide  the  material  for  perfumes  grow  luxuriantty  with 
us— namely.  Mignonette,  Verbena,  Jasmine,  Bose,  Lavender, 
Acacia  Famesiana,  Heliotrope,  Bosemary,  Peppermint,  Violets, 
Wallflowers,  Laurel,  and  Oranges,  from  wmoh  alone  three 
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dififflr«nt  Boents  are  prodnoed.  Theie  pltats  ihriTe  probably 
in  greater  perfeetion  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  Sonth  Australia  ehould  be  a  perfume-produeing  country. 
We  Bee  flouriahing  here  some  of  the  most  valuable  eeent  plants. 
We  have  the  Wattle,  Myall  Wood,  and  other  natiye  plante, 
yielding  valuable  Beeuts.  But  two  thinn^s  are  needed  to 
encourage  the  enterprise:  first,  freedom  of  the  stiU,  so  as 
to  license  distilling  &  vessels  of  less  than  twenty-five  gallons 
eapadty;  and,  aeoondly,  the  bond  fide  advertisemcDt  of  a 
capitalist  manufaoturer,  that  he  will  buy  any  quantity  of  speci- 
fied flowers,  leaves,  roots,  or  plants,  at  a  marketable  price. 
Then  some  farmers  might  be  tempted  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
Lavender  or  Mint,  another  Geraniums  or  Bosemary,  another 
Aniseed,  whilst  plantations  in  hedgerows,  or  such  like  places,  of 
Boses,  Oassia,  together  with  contributions  from  gardens,  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  export  trade.  Then  it  must  be  also 
noted  that  whatever  the  value  which  the  plants  yield  in  flower, 
fruit,  leaves,  and  stems,  it  is  increased  threefold  under  manu- 
facture, and  this  manufacture  consumes  other  local  produce 
called  into  existence  by  it,  such  as  olive  and  other  oils,  fats, 
alkalies,  wheaten  flour,  colouring  matter,  pottery,  and  glass 
ware,  which  combine  to  make  the  farmers  and  the  manufac- 
turers contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  population  and 
the  wealth  of  the  perfume  countries. 

**  To  advance  thia  highly  remunerative  industry,  ae  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  modification  in  the  law  of  licensiDg  bUUs 
ahould  be  made  to  hand  fide  perfume-distillers,  as  the  present 
law  restriots  stills  to  a  range  of  capacity  between  twenty-five 
and  fifty  gallons.  Perfume  stills  for  the  finer  perfumes  are 
best  at  about  eight  to  ten  gallons.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  our  legislators  would  take  this  into  their  earnest  considera- 
tion. To  encourage  the  development  of  new  industries,  every 
facility  with  respect  to  distillation  of  perfumes  should  be  given, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  amount  of  revenue.  To  show 
you  the  value  of  perfumes  to  the  countries  adapted  for  their 
production  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  publicatiomi 
of  Piesse  A  Brande,  and  the  "  Oomhill  Magasine,"  Octob«r, 
1S64,  may  show  why  it  is  so : — 

••One  •m  of  JmuiIim  pbatB,  80,000.  wUl  pradnee  BOOOlbs. 

of  flowen,  TAloe  It. 4960 

One  Mr*  Bom  tnei,  10,000,  wUlprodoM  900011m.  of  flow«n, 

Tftlna  Od. 76 

On*  MM  of  Onog*  traet,  100,  at  tan  yean  old  9000  Iba.  of 

flowa,  ^oa  6d 60 

One  aere  of  Yloleta,  1600  Ibe.  of  ilowara,  Talne  S«    100 

One  acre  of  Oaaila  treee  (Aoaola  FanieaUna),  809,  at  thvee 

yean,  90O  Iba.  of  ilovan,  Talae  S« 90 

One  aor*  of  Oevaaliun  planta,  18.000, 40,000  Ibe.  lea?ea,pio- 

dndng  9oBa.  of  diaCilled  otto  per  owt,  at  6«.  per  oa.  . .  900 
One  aere  of  Lavender,  8647,  giving  flowect  for  distillation, 

Tatae 80 

**  Further,  without  knowing  the  produce  per  acre,  I  add  the 
otto  per  cwt.  which  the  following  plants  are  said  to  yield  :— 
Bosemary,  per  cwt..  will  yield  24  ozs.  of  otto  oil;  Aniseed, 
85  ozs. :  Caraways,  from  8  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  12  ozs. ;  Fennel  seed, 
2  lbs.;  PachouU,  28  ozs." 


AN  AMERICAN'S  VISIT  TO  GOYENT  GABDEN 
MABEET. 

Bmro  long  anxious  to  visit  this  world-renowned  place  for 
a  display  of  vegetables,  I  accordingly  paid  it  a  visit  on  Saturday 
morning  in  January  last.  With  the  produce  which  the 
market  gardens  around  London  brought  to  this  market  I  was 
astonished  at  its  excellence;  but  with  the  place  they  have 
to  sell  it  in  I  was  disappointed.  It  is  far  too  small  for  the 
immense  traffic,  and,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
etreets  leading  into  it,  mi^e  it  altogether  a  mean  plaoe  for  the 
purpose.  The  business  is  mostly  done  in  the  morning  between 
six  and  nine  o'dodk,  when  but  little  traffic  of  any  other  kind 
is  being  carried  on,  especially  during  winter;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  large  waggons  used  for  conveying  the  produce  are  bo 
closely  packed  together  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  those  on  foot 
to  push  their  way  through ;  and  very  disagreeable  for  those 
having  the  work  to  do,  getting  their  vegetables  off  the  waggons 
and  properly  disposed  of. 

The  flower  market  is  much  superior  to  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment. It  is  a  laige  building  so  arranged  that  one  can  move 
about  and  examine  the  plants  and  flowers  with  a  good  deal 
more  comfort  than  in  the  vegetable  market,  and,  undoubtedly, 
with  a  good  deal  lees  of  rebuff  to  the  stranger  than  in  the 
latter  place.  The  buyers  and  sellers  appear  to  think  they 
have  an  exclusive  right  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  that  Btrangem  should  stand  outside,  and,  under  no  pretence 


whatever,  ask  any  questions  about  what  th«y  lee,  except  the 
prices  of  the  different  vegetables.  In  the  flower  department 
everyone  appeared  very  anxious  to  inform  us  what  we  asked 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  really  think  London— the  Empire  Oify  of 
the  world— should  possess  a  vegetable  market  something  in 
keeping  with  her  great  size  and  immense  wealth. 

Turnips  were  in  large  quantities  and  of  good  quality,  but 
not  very  large  in  size;  they  sold  for  4d.  per  bunch.  Oarzots 
were  splendid,  not  extra  large,  but  clean  and  free  from  canker ; 
6d.  per  bunch.  Bhubarb  at  U.  6d.  per  bundle  was  fln«ly 
coloured  although  forced,  which  is  what  is  not  always  seen, 
and  what  many  gardeners  do  not  deem  requisite  to  have  in 
forced  Bhubarb;  but  what  is  not  well  coloured  is  not  well 
flavoured.  Plenty  of  air  and  light  are  neoesaaiy  hi  obtaining 
colour.  Oreen  Peas  at  U,  6d.  per  lb.  were  not  verv  plentifoL 
Ck>nsiderable  quantities  of  new  Potatoes  were  in  the  market, 
and  for  about  l«.6d.  per  small  basket  A  good  many  Tomatoei 
I  saw,  but  of  a  quality  which  would  not  be  much  relished  by 
Americans,  who  are  so  much  accustomed  to  such  flne  fruit  A 
home;  they  brought  from  U.  to  2f .  per  doien.  Seakale  was 
in  splendid  condition,  thoroughly  blanched,  and  therelom 
very  tender ;  sold  for  about  2f .  per  punnet.  Asparagus  was 
plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality;  home-grown  brought  from 
88,  to  10«.  per  bundle.  There  were  also  Oucumbers,  OnionB  in 
large  quantities,  Leeks,  Celery  (mostly  red  varieties).  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Cabbage,  BruBsels  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflower,  which  all 
sold  at  good  fair  prices.  Taken  altogether,  the  vegetables 
were  the  best  and  m  larger  quantities  than  I  had  preiioualy 
seen  anywhere. 

The  fruit  was  also  very  good  and  in  laige  quantities ;  some 
excellent  Grapes  of  Lady  Downe*B  and  Black  Alicante  vaiietiea. 
These  are  the  two  best  kinds  we  have  for  hanging  late,  but  it 
appears  to  me  the  true  Alicante  ie  not  always  seen  bearing  the 
name.  It  is  a  fine-keeping  and  good-looking,  but  not  an  extra- 
flavoured  Orape.  Th^  ranged  in  price  from  2f .  to  6f .  per  lb. 
Plenty  of  foreign  Grapes  are  sold  at  much  lower  prices.  There 
were  some  good  specimens  of  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurr6, 
and  Beurrg  Banco  Pears,  large  lots  of  American  Apples,  plentiy 
of  Oranges,  Figs,  Nuts,  Melons,  and  Pine  Apples. 

The  plants  were  mostly  growing  in  6-inch  pots,  but  were  well 
grown  and  free  from  insects.  Those  in  flower  appeared  as  if 
thdr  blooms  had  just  opened,  so  as  to  be  in  theb  beat  that 
very  day.  The  plants  of  Azaleas  were  grown  mostly  as 
standards,  and  the  smallest  of  the  plants  full  of  blossoms, 
both  Bhigle  and  double  varieties;  th^Bcddfor  from  £2  to  £3 
per  dozen. 

Bouvardias  were  not  in  such  good  condition  as  I  have  often 
seen  some  of  the  American  gardeners  having  them ;  they  sold 
for  about  12«.  per  dozen.  When  visiting  tiie  large  plant 
establishment  of  Messn.  Hugh  Low  A  Co.  I  saw  a  great 
quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  Bouvardia  growmg  in 
pots  flowering  very  freely,  but  what  drew  my  attention  most 
was  the  large  size  of  trusses  they  had.  Primula  sinensiB 
astonished  me  to  see  the  excellent  strains  of  some  of  the  lots 
exposed  for  sale  here.  It  is  very  strange  that  some  of  the  enthu- 
siastic  florists  throughout  the  United  States  have  not  got  into 
the  cultivation  of  some  good  strain  of  Primula  and  raise  seed 
for  home  demands.  As  it  is,  gardeners  in  want  of  fine  kindi 
have  to  import  seed  from  England,  and  although  the  highest 
price  is  paid  for  it,  far  superior  strams  are  seen  for  sale  in 
Covent  Garden  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  raised  from  any 
of  our  <* imported"  seed.  The  plants  have  foliage  of  fine 
substance.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  laiji^,  are  produoed 
in  large  trusses,  and  rise  above  the  leaves  just  high  enough 
to  make  them  look  well.  The  flnejstrains  brought  12«.  par 
dozen. 

Poinsettia  puloherrima  is  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  The  plants 
are  very  dwarf,  and  the  bracts  very  large.  Some  of  the  white 
one — alba — are  for  sale,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  the  red 
one ;  they  brought  about  £1  per  dozen.  Tulips  were  in  varied 
and  very  flne.  They  are  planted  five  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  sell 
from  9s,  to  IBs,  per  dozen.  Hyacinths  are  grown  singly  in 
pots,  and  bring  about  the  same  price,  except  Boman  Hyacinths, 
whidi  sell  for  as  much  as  80*.  per  dozen.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  the  different  colours  of  Cyobmen,  Belling  for  from 
12f .  to  ISf .  per  dozen. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  large  lots  of  Heaths  in  variety, 
Begonias,  Echeveria  retusa  floribunda,  Cyperus  altemifolins, 
Epiphyllums,  Dracasnas,  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  and  Ficus 
dastica.  Cut  flowers  were  not  so  plentiful  aa  are  seen  in  the 
floiistB'  aBtabliBhrnents  in  the  United  States.    I  have  seen  in 
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A  single  establishment  there  more  flowers  at  one  time  thsn 
there  were  in  all  Govent  Garden  Market.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  GamationB,  twelve  blooms,  2s,  to  is. ;  Gardenias, 
twelTe  blooms,  12#.  to  18f. ;  Bnoharis,  twelve  blooms,  6«.  to 
189. ;  Stephanotis,  twelve  sprays,  9«.  to  18f . ;  Taberoses,  per 
dozen,  4c.  to  9«.  Saoh  kinds  as  Cyelamens,  Heliotropes, 
Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  Primula,  Spirsa,  Violets,  and  Bosee 
flold  a  good  deal  cheaper. — {American  Oardener's  MontMy.) 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THE  PBBSBNT  WEEK, 
On  April  6bh  we  were  able  to  write  of  fine  weather— warm 
and  sonny  by  day,  with  a  night  temperatnre  ranging  from  40"* 
np  to  4T*t  and  the  ground  in  ezoellent  condition  tor  working— 
but  what  a  change !  It  will  be  some  time  before  tiie  night  of 
13th  of  April  is  efFaoed  from  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
gardeners  who  had  to  pack  Orchids  and  other  tender  plants 
after  the  Exhibition  closed  at  10  f.n.  at  the  Boval  Aquarium, 
Westminster.  A  freezing  temperature  with  blinding  snow 
ialling  all  the  time  might  have  been  seasonable  at  Christmas, 
but  was  not  the  usual  concomitant  of  Easter. 

EITCHBN  OABDXN. 

We  are  glad  that  our  own  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  well 
forward,  but  not  so  well  pleased  that  the  early  Potatoes,  which 
were  making  strong  healthy  growth  on  an  east  border,  have  been 
subjected  to  5**  of  frost,  and  also  had  a  mantle  of  snow  thrown 
over  them.  They  have  received  a  very  serious  check,  and  the 
crop  will  be  much  deteriorated  in  quality.  Early  Peas  and 
Beans  still  look  promising;  their  sheltered  position  and  the 
naturally  dry  soil  is  much  in  their  favour.  Gauliflowers  that 
were  pluited  out  from  cold  frames  about  the  middle  of  March 
look  very  promising  considering  the  rough  treatment  they  have 
received.  It  would  have  been,  much  better  to  have  planted 
them  out  under  hand-lights,  so  that  they  would  have  been  gra- 
dually hardened-off,  but  that  we  could  not  do.  They  were 
planted  in  deepish  drills,  which  protected  the  plants  to  a  limited 
extent.  Had  the  weather  been  fine,  the  plants  raised  from  seeds 
this  year  would  have  been  ready  for  planting  out.  These  plants 
have  been  pricked-out  in  boxes,  and  are  now  out  of  doors  under 
the  shelter  of  a  bedse.  Those  who  reqaire  successional  crops  of 
Cauliflowers  through  the  summer  should  now  sow  seeds  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border.  We  find  the  house  sparrows  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  plants,  but  they  can  easily  be  protected  by 
placing  some  close  netting  over  the  bed ;  or  the  birds  may  be 
scared  for  a  time  by  placing  a  slender  rod  about  6  feet  long  in 
the  ffround  in  a  slanting  position.  A  large  Potato  should  be 
stuck  full  of  feathers  and  nave  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  string  fastened  to  the  elastic  rod.  If  the  Potato 
hangs  about  6  inches  from  the  ground  it  will  swing  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind.  The  above  method  of  scaring  sparrows  is  an  old 
one,  and  should  be  tried  if  other  means  fail. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  see  to  sowing,  planting  from  cuttings, 
or  dividing  the  roots  of  Tierht,  Of  Sage  it  is  as  well  to  grow  the 
men  and  purple  sorts.  It  may  now  be  propagated  by  slips  off 
the  roots,  and  succeeds  best  on  a  drv  slopmg  border  from  which 
water  runs  freely.    Marjoram  should  be  sown  in  a  box  and  be 

? laced  in  a  frame,  to  be  transplanted  in  flue  weather  into  rows. 
'ot-Marjoram  should  be  increased  by  division.  A  pot  or  small 
pan  of  Sweet  Basil  may  also  be  sown,  and  treated  the  same  as 
xeoommended  for  Knotted  Marjoram.  Mint  is  iocreased  by 
division.  A  pot  or  two  is  easily  lifted  for  forcing  earl v  in  March. 
We  had  it  out  of  doors  about  the  end  of  that  month  tnis  year. 

Seeds  of  both  sorts  of  Thyme  may  be  either  sown  or  the 
roots  of  established  plants  may  be  divided.  Thyme  ffrows  freely 
in  almost  any  soil.  Tansy  increases  very  rapidly  by  division, 
and  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  Summer  and  winter  Savory  may 
also  be  sown  in  light  soil  under  a  hand-light,  the  seedlings  to  be 
transplanted ;  old  plants  may  also  be  divided.  Tarragon  should 
be  increased  bv  division,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  position 
recommended  for  Sage.  A  few  plants  of  Fennel  maybe  put  out 
in  some  out-of-the-way  oomer,  or  a  pinch  of  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  a  similar  position. 

OUCUMBXB  AND  HBLON  BOUSBS. 

Under  ordinary  management  there  will  be  abundance  of 
Cucumbers  in  houses  devoted  to  their  culture.  It  is  only  neces- 
Bary  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  insect  pests  and  to  thin-out 
the  shoots  rather  freely ;  instructions  for  both  have  been  given 
in  previous  numbers.  Cocumber  plants  root  very  freely  in  soil 
that  is  moderately  moist,  but  it  must  not  be  soddened  with  water, 
ftnd  too  much  mould  is  an  evil ;  a  foot  of  soil  is  better  than 
9  feet,  and  the  border  had  better  be  8  than  6  feet  wide.  When 
the  borders  are  restricted,  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by  the 
border  being  surfaced  with  dressings  of  good  loam  and  manure 
in  equal  proportions.  An  occasional  watering  with  soot  water 
oauses  the  fruit  to  be  of  a  dark  green  colour. 

Melons  which  have  set  their  urait  should  also  be  freely  watered 
at  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  twice  duly  in  the 


morning,  and  again  when  the  house  is  dosed  in  the  afternoon, 
until  the  fruit  Is  very  nearly  at  the  ripening  stage.  Melons 
require  as  much  water  at  the  roots  and  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  Cucumbers.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere with  rather  more  ventilation  is  what  is  oest  suited  to 
them.  Where  the  above  are  cultivated  in  frames  air  should  be 
admitted  very  cautiously  at  present,  and  thick  coverings  be 
placed  over  the  glass  at  night  to  retain  the  heat. 

Figs  in  pots  mav  also  be  freelv  syring[ed  twice  daily,  and  are 
the  better  of  a  surface-dressing  of  rich  soil,  say  two  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  one  of  rich  decayed  stable  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  dust  mixed  with  it.  This  should  be  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  be  pressed  down  moderately  fljrmly  with  the  hand.  In  a 
wonderfullv  short  time  this  dressing  becomes  filled  with  healthy 
active  rootlets,  which  speedily  improve  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

Pines. — The  magnificent  fruit  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes  now 
to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  nruit  shops  in  London  puts  us  out 
of  conceit  with  our  home-grown  productions.  Still  there  are 
those  who  would  rather  have  fruit  of  their  own  growing  placed 
upon  tibe  table  than  that  of  foreign  growth,  even  if  the  former 
was  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  appearance.  Growing  for  market 
is  a  different  thing,  and  it  is  qmte  certain  that  the  time  for  Pine 
culture  for  profit  has  in  Britain  come  to  a  close. 

OBEXNHOUSB  AMD  00N8EBVAT0BT. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have  been  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  other  plants.  Primula  amosna  is  a  very  useful  and  distinct 
plant  for  greenhouse  culture,  and  is  now  in  full  beauty.  Cine- 
rarias have  been  and  are  still  very  fine  with  us.  They  are  the 
produce  of  a  small  packet  of  seeds  sown  about  this  time  last 
year.  We  have  given  up  growing  the  named  sorts,  as  they  are 
so  apt  to  die  off  during  we  summer.  The  plants  are  the  better 
of  occasional  waterings  with  weak  manure  water.  Cow  manure 
is  as  good  as  any.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass  to  have  them  of  good  quality.  If  it  is  intended  to 
grow  them  for  exhibition  the  shoots  must  be  trained  down, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  forming  dwarier  plants  with  much 
larger  heads  of  flowers.  We  have  just  now  sown  the  seeds  for 
next  year's  flowering  plants. 

One  seldom  sees  the  common  Hydrangea  well  grown  in 
aristocratic  gardens,  but  it  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  ouUure,  and 
even  if  it  was  more  difficult  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 
Large  plants  with  dozens  of  heads  of  flowers  are  objects  of  ex- 
treme beauty  in  large  conservatories,  and  certainly  few  plants 
are  more  useful  ana  lasting  for  decorative  purposes  than  the 
flne  plants  with  single  headiB  of  flowers  ffrown  and  bloomed  in 
5-inch  pots,  and  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Cuttings  may 
now  be  put  in  and  placed  in  the  hotbed,  where  they  wul  soon 
form  roots.  They  must  be  potted-off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  the 
plants  be  placed  again  in  the  hotbed  until  established ;  after- 
wards tiiey  may  be  repotted  into  6  and  6-inch  pots  and  be  grown- 
on  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  or  frame.  A  good  potting  material  is 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand. 

OameUias  in  pots.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  the  period  of  their  production  must  be  regulated  at  this 
season.  The  plants  that  finished  floweriuR  about  Christmas 
will  now  have  completed  their  growth,  and  the  flower  buds  will 
be  formed.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  they  must  be  again 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  any  house  where  they  may  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  lean-to  against  a 
north  wall  if  a  very  suitable  structure  for  them  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  and  as  the  growths  of  later-flowering  sorts  are 
completed  they  may  be  removed  there  also. 

Azaleas  require  similar  treatment.  They  also  do  well  in  a 
steaming  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  at  night  of  65°.  The 
plants  must  be  shaded  from  sunshine  and  be  syringed  twice  daily. 

It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
gay  with  flowering  plants  unless  there  are  houses  in  which  to 
place  the  plants  after  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  in  which 
to  place  young  growing  specimens.  Stage  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums must  now  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  green  fly,  else 
the  flower  trusses  will  be  much  Injured;  for  these  plants  can- 
not safely  be  fumigated  when  they  commence  flowering. — 

J.  DOUOLAS. 

HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Sbobitabibs  will  oblige  us  by  informing  nfl  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Alxxamdba  Palaos.    Flowan,  May  5Ui  and  6th.    Bosm,  July  7th  and  8tli. 
Olaboow.    May  10th,  and  September  lath  and  18th.    Mr.  F.  Qllb.  DooghaU, 

167,  OaimiBg  Street,  See. 
WasTKUfSTBa  Aquabittm.     May  10th  and  Uth,  May  80th  and  Slat,  July 

Mh  and  6th. 
OaTSTAL  PAL4oa.    Ilowar,  May  19th  and  iOth.    Bose,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TiYBBTON.    May  S4th  and  86th.    Meairs.  A.  Payne  and  J.  Mills,  Hon.  Sees. 
UinxBGLiFr.    May  81st.    Mr.  T.  H.  Oloogh^Hon.  See. 
Maxohxbtsa  (Grand  National).    Jcme  Sbd  to  9ih.     Mr.  Bmoe  Tindlaj, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  See. 
SouTBAifFTOM.    June  6th,  and  Aognst  the  6th  and  Jth.    Mr.  0.  S.  Fcddge, 

89,  Tork  Street,  See. 
South  Bssbx  (Lbttoh?).   Jane  ISlh.   Mr.  G.  S.  Ck>x,  Wilmot  Boad, 

L^ytoo,See.  « 
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XDZHBumoH  (BootUih  PtDiT  BooMy'fl  Show).   JTone  16fth.    Mr.  N.  IL  Walsh, 

1,  Wfttttloo  FkM,  Edinbiush,  Sao. 
CtoTBHTST.    JnnelMb.    Mr.  T. 'Vniaon,  8,  Portland  Texnee,  Seo. 
MJJDBTon  (BosM).     Jane  2lBt.    Mr.  Hubert  Bensted.  Boekitow,  Mtld- 

■tone  Bee. 
Faishak  AMD  SouTR  Hakhhibb.    Jnnetlit.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Bee 
Bpaldho.    JTooe  Slat  end  aSnd.    Mr.  O.  KIngaton,  See. 
BxxTXB  (Boaea).    JnneSSrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Graj,  Hon.  Bao. 
BnoATH  (Boaaa).    Jnne  Mth.    Mr.  J.  Pajna,  Traaanrar. 
IjUdb.    June  SSth,  99th,  and  80th.    Mx.  Jamea  Blrkbaok,  Delph  Lane, 

Woodhonae,  Laedti  Bee. 
WksT  or  Emolass  (Hbbbvosd).   Boaaa.    June  99th.    Ber.  0.  H.  Bnfaner, 


Chedanhill,  See. 

BHKOIID.     JOI 


BiOHKoiiD.    JoneflOth.    Mr.  A.  OhaneeUor,  Hon.  Bee. 

Tnoia  (Boaaa).    Jane  90th.    Mr.  A.  B.  BaUj  Hon.  Sec 

OxroBD  (Boaea).    Jane  80th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Bldln;,  115,  Aldate'a,  Hon.  Beo. 

MABaDiR.    Joly  lat.    Mr.  J.  H.  Sdmondaon,  Hon.  Seo. 

BoTAL  Oalxdokiam  HoBTioui.TumAi.  SoGXBTT.  Jolj  6th  and  September  IStlu 

SouTBPOBT.    Ja]7  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  £.  Martin,  See. 

Nbwabx  (Boaea).    July  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobnay,  See. 

Hblbhsbubcih  (Boaea).    Jahr  12th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mitehell*  Beo. 

WxMBLBDOB.  JiUj  19th  and  18th.  Mr.  P.Appleby,  6, Idndan  Oottagaa,  Hon.  See. 

EiLXABXOGK.    Boaee,  Jolr  18th  and  19th.    Oenerml  Exhibition,  Beptembar 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith.  11,  King  Street.  Seo. 
TOHBBIDOB.    Joly  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RBOBIYBD. 

J.  Linden,  62,  Bae  da  Ohanme,  Ghent,  'Bel^xiaL.—mustrated 
Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Qreerihouae  Plants, 

Louie  Van  Hoatte,  Ghent,  B6lgiam.-~Ca^a^^ue  of  Stove  and 
Qreenhouae  Plants.  Boses,  ^c, 

WilliAm  Boll,  King's  Boad,  Obielia&ak.—Illmtrated  OaiaXogm 
of  New i  Beautiful,  and  Bare  Plants, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  aonespondence  shonld  be  direotod  either  to  "  The 
Editore,"  or  to  "  The  Fablieher."  Letters  addreesed  to 
Mr.  Jofajiflon  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nnavoid- 
aUy.  We  reqneet  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  oar  oorrespondents,  as  doing  so  snbjeets  them  to  nn- 
jostifiable  tronble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Pooltry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  onoe.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

▲sALBAS  (5. 6f.  T.).— We  esnnot  attempt  to  nnme  the  Tadetiea  of  iloilata* 
flowan,  they  are  in  lagiona  and  ao  nearly  alike. 

BoTAHT  or  TBB  ALPS  (B.  BiMToti^Jhe).— "  The  Tonriat'a  Fkm"  gtfea  a 
deaeiiption  of  eaeh  apeeiea.    It  la  pabliahad  by  Meaara.  Beere  A  Oe. 

LBuoopanoH  Bbowxi  Sbbdb  (A.  0.},—Appij  to  aome  of  the  chief  fUiwar 


Yalub  or  AX  AoBB  (B.  D.  J.).— The  Editors  regret  that  they  cannot 
▼cntore  to  give  an  opinion,  for  to  render  an  opinion  of  any  Taloe  the  plaee  and 
many  eircumataneea  moat  be  known.    Oonamt  an  eatate  agent  near  yoo. 

Gbbaxidim  {A.  B.  P.).~The  leaTca  are  perfectly  healthy,  therefore  we  oan 
give  no  adTice.  Bronze  and  Tricolor  Tarietlea  are  highest  ooloarad  whan  not 
OTBr-lazQxlant. 

AuBiGULA  (ff .  B.)«— Many  are  far  siq^erior.  The  varietlee  an  too  nomerous 
and  nearly  alike  for  ns  to  name  them. 

YiHBS  Lbaybs  Soobohbd  iS.  JO.).— We  can  only  aocoont  for  the  leaves 
BoorohJng  from  the  pipes  haying  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature — "the 
water  nearly  boiling,'^  and  the  hoose  being  steamed  twice  a-day  we  presume 
hj  water  sprinkled  npon  the  hot  pipes.  This  and  the  sunless  weather  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  leaves  thin  and  flabby,  their  tissaea  speedily  dzying- 
np  with  blight  sun  and  air.  The  fault  oannot  reat  with  the  gjaas,  fbr  were  it 
too  dear  the  leaves  would  scorch  in  summer  as  much  or  more  as  in  winter 
or  spring.  We  should  double  the  piping,  and  with  oarefnl  air-giving  we 
think  yon  will  not  need  to  shade  the  roof.  Soorohing  moat  commonly  ariaea 
from  the  growth  in  the  early  atages  behig  made  in  too  doee  and  moiat  an 
Btmoaphere,  ventilation  not  being  attended  to  ao  aa  to  hare  the  growths 
ilrm  in  texture.  If  you  ean  keep  leaves  on  the  Vines  the  fruit  will  ripen.  All 
you  want  is  more  air,  which  it  appeals  you  cannot  give  without  more  heating 


Abbial  Boots  ob  Yxmbs  (J.  B.  Boyd).— It  does  not  show  an  unhealthy 
atate  of  the  Yinee,  but  rather  that  the  roota  proper  are  in  a  colder  mean  than 
that  of  the  branches,  the  atmosphere  when  aerial  roots  are  emitted  being 
elose  and  moist.  Leave  them  until  they  dry  up,  as  they  will  when  the  roots 
In  the  border  are  ao  active  as  to  meet  the  demanda  of  the  leaves  and  fruit, 
and  after  thia  cut  doee  to  whence  they  proceed.  The  young  eanes  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  rods  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  bat  the 
wood  shonld  be  grown  as  strong  as  possible.  The  greenhouse  dimber  is 
Kennedya  monophylla. 

SwBBTWiLUAics  (F.  M.).— The  plants  planted  last  May  wera  probably 
■own  late  in  the  previous  year,  which  would  account  for  their  not  flowering 
last  season,  but  if  in  an  open  situation  they  will  certainly  flower  this  ssason. 

GBAima  OoLBva— YABiBTiBa  (D.  I>raJbe).->The  object  in  grafting  la  we 
praanme  to  have  aevaral  varieties  upon  a  plant.  Side  or  whip-grafting 
answers,  also  deft-grafting,  bat  the  plants  require  to  be  kept  doee,  moist, 
•nd  shaded  until  the  grafts  have  taken.  If  you  have  not  convenlenee  for 
keeping  dose  a  mon  certain  method  is  l>y  inarddng,  which  would  probably 
suit  you  best.  A  fswUnds  are  Duke  of  Bdinbnrgh,  Prince  of  Wales,  Queen 
Yictoxia,  Baroneas  Bothschild,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Albert  Yietor.  The  best 
Iiobdia  for  a  ribbon  border  is  L.  spedosa  (Ydtch's  strain),  but  if  you  want 
a  very  dwarf  kind,  L.  pumlla  grandiflora  and  L.  pnmila  T»*gnl<*if%  are  good. 


FBOPA0AnBa  Bbd  otbb  ItuB  (DilMiMM).— It  win  not  anawar  to  have 
the  flue  for  6feet  of  ita  length  after  leaving  the  furnace  ISinchea  in  width, 
and  the  width  you  propose  to  have  it  afterwardB  is  too  narr;>w.  The  fine 
ought  to  be  9  inehee  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  the  increased  width  for  the  r 


gating  bed  being  quite  unnecessair.  xou  have  only  to  take  np  a  Q-inch 
wall  outside  the  flue,  and  enclose  it  to  0  indiea  above  ita  cover,  fining  the 
apace  at  the  sides  of  the  floe  with  rubble,  covering  the  top  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  having  a  frame  with  light  to  cover  the  bed,  and  when  you  pat 
in  the  frame  6  inches  of  cocoa  refuse  for  plunging  the  pots  of  cuttings,  yoa 
have  what  iirequired.  The  cocoa  refuse  may  be  kept  moist  by  pouring  water 
in  moderate  qxuuitity  between  the  pots  of  cutting. 

Lilt  Ooltubb  (M.  Z>.).— The  potting  material  diould  be  turfy  loam  and 
dry  fibrous  peat  in  equal  proportions ;  a  fifth  part  of  leaf  mould  should  be 
added  to  it  and  aome  aharp  sand.  Drain  6-ittch  pots  well,  and  place  soma 
moss  or  flbra  over  the  drainsge.  The  compost  should  be  prasaed  moderately 
firmly,  and  a  little  sand  be  placed  round  the  bulbs.  The  top  of  the  bulbs 
ought  to  behalf  an  inch  bdow  the  suzfaee. 

Sbbdlibo  SBAnnocKa  Flowbubo  (2<k«).— It  ii  alngnlar  that  all  tta 
plants  should  flower  the  first  year.  We  have  plants  seven  or  eight  years  fiom 
the  seed  that  have  not  yet  flowered.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  plants  will 
grow  after  this  and  produce  plants,  but  probably  flowers  will  not  show  en 
them  again  for  several  years. 

Gas  Tab  Faxal  to  Bosb  Tbbbs  (T,  F.).— Oas  tar  is  most  injorioas  to 
any  tree  or  plant.  No  wonder  the  Bose  trees  were  killed  by  your  palntiM 
them  with  it.  If  there  was  no  hiring  for  a  period  when  you  wen  engaged, 
and  your  wages  have  been  paid  weekly,  a  week's  notice  to  quit  is  snifiolent. 

Yabious  {Mn,  iFbr&«f).~Primula  cortusoides  amoana  is  hardy  although  it 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  pots  as  a  haU-hardy  plant,  and  is  improved  by 
that  mode  of  culture.  Tea  Boses  should  be  pruned  this  month,  but  not 
much  if  vigorous.  Qloiro  de  Dijon  on  its  own  roots  is  not  more  tender  than 
when  worked  on  another  stodi. 

GxMBBABZA  SBBULixas  (In^ttifsr).— Thcj  had  all  become  loose,  therefore 
we  cannot  ref^to  the  number ;  one  crimson  with  white-based  petals  is  good. 

Oldcbbbb  tob  Oobsbbvatobt  (WiUe$den).-^Y<mt  question  is  somswhat 
difficult  to  answer.  If  we  understand  you  rightly  you  requlra  climbers 
having  rod.  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  the  roots  of  the  plants  bdng  In 
an  outside  border,  and  the  plants  having  some  parts  of  their  stems  esposed. 
As  a  yeUoW'flowering  climber  we  advise  Mareohal  Nid  Bose.  We  should 
also  plant  climbing  Devoniensis.  Passiflora  coerulea,  whitish,  would  also  be 
suitable.  Tecoma  radicans  is  a  scarlet-flowered  nearly  hardy  climber ;  and 
BerbaridopsiB  eoralUna,  crimson;  Lardizabda  bitemata  is  purple ;  and  Ole- 
matia  lanuginosa,  light  blue.  The  above  are  nearly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
the  outride  border,  but  the  atams  should  have  aome  protection  aftorded  them 
in  aavere  weather. 

Nambs  07  Fbtjits  (ff.  B,  A).— We  do  not  recognlaa  the  Pear. 

NAvnaa  or  Plabts  {W,  M.  B.).— Andromeda  spinnlosa.  {Mn,  ForhalU— 
The  flower  is  Sazifraga  crassifolia.  The  spotted  leaf  is  not  identified.  (J.  & 
JBf.).— Adiantnm  condnnum  latum . 

POULTBT,   BEE,   AHD   FiaEON  OHBOinCIIiE. 
POULTRY  NEWS. 

PBOLOOnX. 

Tbe  more  we  move  among  onr  poultry  friends,  and  the  more 
we  oorrespond  with  those  who  from  business  arrangements  or 
other  reasons  are  not  able  to  flit  about  from  show  to  show  and 
yard  to  yard  as  much  as  others,  the  more  do  we  find  that  every- 
one is  always  ready  to  drink-in  ponltry  news  and  glad  to  have 
it.  and  so  we  purpose  from  month  to  month  to  give  any  news 
which  we  think  may  interest  fanciers  and  prove  of  use  t(f  onr 
readers  generally.  ....«_. 

Wb  hear  from  first-class  anthority  that  foor  Dorking  hens  and 
a  cockerel  which  were  lately  sent  to  a  purchaser  from  tbe 
Micheldever  poultry  yards  of  Mr.  T.  0.  Bnmell  weighed  the 
immense  weight  of  52  lbs.  Thejr  had  been  fed  on  no  especial 
food,  and  were  merely  one  of  lus  breeding  pens.  We  do  not 
wonder  now  that  this  gentleman's  birds  possess  the  hoge  appear- 
ance and  immense  size  that  they  do  at  shows. 

The  Oxford  Ponltry  Show  will  be  held  as  nsnal  on  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  October.  We  learn  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  arranged  their  dates  thus  early  in  order  that  no 
other  exhibition  may  clash  with  their  old-established  meetiog. 
The  schedule  is  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
;£10 10«.  champion  cup  for  best  Blaok  Bed  cockerel  in  the  Exhi- 
bition. There  is,  we  hear,  also  to  be  a  JBIO  10s.  cup  for  the 
champion  Dragoon,  if  breeders  will  promise  enough  support. 


appearance  of  the  first  number  depends  upon  the  writer's  hestth 
and  the  time  he  can  give  to  it.  We  are  confident  that  the  work 
will  be  highly  appreciated  whenever  it  comes  by  all  members  of 
the  fancy,  as  this  gentleman  is  a  fancier  and  exhibitor  of  close 
on  twen^  years  standing,  and  we  know  no  one  with  a  better  eye 
for  a  bird  or  anyone  of  stricter  principles. 

We  have  had  many  letters  asking  for  the  oontiananoe  of  "  Ltts 
Basses  Oours  d'Angleterre."  We  beg  to  say  that  they  are  in 
no  sort  of  way  near  their  oondusion,  but  we  are  oompelled 
during  the  breeding  season  to  put  them  on  one  side.  We  nope. 
however,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  find  onr  friends^ 
yards  are  stocked  with  early  chickens,  and  that  they  are  onoe 
more  on  view,  when  we  shall  oontinne  the  chapters. 
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The  nporfa  from  the  variooB  ohioken  yards  are  disooi 
80  many  have  lost  their  early  birds  in  the  reoent  snow 
winds.  We  hear  of  as  good  aocoonts  from  the  Dorking  breeders 
as  from  anywhero,  bnt  the  whole  season  seems  to  have  been 
notioeable  for  the  immense  number  of  clear  eggs  and  the  diffi- 
oolty  in  proooring  hardy  hens.  Tiiis  latter  is  a  well-known 
gtievanoe,  bat  this  year  the  hens  have  left  off  laying  without 
showing  any  inclination  to  inonbate,  which  has  made  things 
more  d&onlt  than  ever. 

A  Leghorn  Olnb  has  been  started  among  fanciers  of  that 
breed.  The  President  is  the  Well-known  fancier  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler  of  Aylesbory,  and  the  Hon.  Seorotary  Mr.  A.  Kitohin, 
who  has  by  his  own  exertions  been  the  means  of  incroasing  this 
breed  so  much  in  this  country.  The  rales  seem  good  and  jndi- 
oioQsly  made,  and  we  may  have  more  to  say  npon  the  subject 
of  these  little  branch  clubs  later  on,  for  we  think  Mr.  Eitchin 
haai  put  a  very  useful  project  on  foot,  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
friends  very  much  success. 

Last  year  we  knew  of  an  amateur  who  had  a  JC52  10«.  pen  of 
Ooohins  poisoned  from  eating  the  berries  which  fell  from  a  yew 
tree,  and  we  hear  this  week  of  two  valuable  cart  horses  worth 
£63  each  being  poisoned  from  eating  from  a  yew  tree,  and  dying 
within  the  hour.  They  wero  thepropertv  of  T.  Wynoham,  Esq., 
of  Dinton  House,  Salisbury,  we  would  rocommend  no  yew 
trees  being  planted  in  poultry  runs,  neither  would  we  the 
Laburnum  trees,  for  the  seeds  from  the  latter  appear  occasion- 
ally to  cause  death. 

We  hear  then  is  "  on  the  tapis  "  a  movement  among  fanciers 
for  starting  a  "  broody  hen  farm."  We  believe  such  an  institu- 
tion with  judicious  management  would  prove  of  great  value, 
and  be  highly  patronised  by  all  fanoiers. 

Mr.  John  Martin  is  now  managingthe  poultry  yards  of  the 
Oountess  of  Dartmouth  at  Patshull,  Wolverhampton,  and  oom- 
mittees  requiring  his  services  as  judge  should  write  to  him 
then.  We  hear,  too,  that  thero  is  a  probability  of  that  cele- 
brated Cochin  exhibitor  with  the  biblical  name  returning  to  his 
old  master's  services  after  the  autumn  season  of  the  present 
year.— W.  

MATING  A  GOLDFINCH  TO  A  HEN  CANARY. 

In  answer  to  "  Blubbxll"  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 

Gir  a  Ch>ldfinch  to  a  Canary  hen,  but  the  coming  months  of 
ay  and  June  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  genial  period  for 
success  in  the  breeding  of  Mules.  As  to  the  particular  age  of 
the  hen  Canary  before  pairing  is  a  matter  of  fancy.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  us  whether  the  hen  be  a  yearling,  or  two  or  moro  years 
old.  The  all-important  point  is  vigour  and  robust  condition  at 
the  time  her  services  aro  roquirod.  Without  good  health  you 
must  not  look  for  success.  A  two-vear-old  hen  may  certainly 
be  considered  to  be  moro  matured  m  constitution,  and  may  be 
better  able  to  contend  with  the  very  changeable  and  trying 
weather  we  sometimes  experience  in  the  spring ;  but  it  being 
oax  rule  not  to  commence  Mule-breeding  until  ue  latter  end  of 
AprU,  a  year-old  Canary  would  at  that  time  escape  the  chances 
of  filness  over  laving  her  eggs,  which  she  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  if  pairod  to  a  Canary  cock  and  proceeded  to  nest  in  the 
month  of  Maroh.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  cause  of  unfer- 
tility  of  the  three  eggs  misht  have  been  caused  by  the  cold 
weather  we  have  experienced.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  next 
sitting  of  eg^  will  be  bad.  Upon  the  other  hand,  not  being 
able  to  examine  your  birds,  we  cannot  assure  you  that  the  next 
sittlDg  of  eggs  may  most  likely  prove  fertile. 

At  this  period  Goldfinches  should  be  in  vigorous  health,  full 
of  action  and  song,  and  supplied  daily  with  their  varied  food, 
such  as  egg  mixed  with  bun  crumbs  or  powderod  biscuit,  dande- 
lion or  small  salads,  groats,  flax  seed  mixed  with  the  other 
kinds ;  but  we  would  not  advise  the  use  of  groundsel  for  the 
reason  of  its  being  unfit  for  the  stomachs  of  cage  birds  until  the 
season  becomes  more  senial.  Included  amongst  our  pairs  of 
birds  now  up  for  broediug  we  have  five  lively  merry  Finches 
full  of  life,  from  which  we  hope  to  see  some  good  result  before 
the  season  terminates.  Two  of  the  hens  have  so  far  progressed 
aa  to  deposit  four  eggs  in  each  nest.  Perhaps  the  acoompanyiog 
notes  may  interest "  Blusbbll,"  and  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion we  will  style  the  two  pairs  as  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  hen 
laid  her  first  egg  on  the  11th  inst.,  but  the  Goldfinch  (an  untried 
one  beforo  this  season)  made  a  meal  of  it  for  his  breakfast. 
This  he  ropeated  the  following  morning.  So  far  this  was  proof 
that  Master  Goldie  could  not  be  further  trusted,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  with  a  hen  in  another  partition  ready  to  go  to  nest. 
Since  the  separation  hen  No.  1  has  laid  two  moro  eggs,  and  is 
now  sitting  without  any  apparont  concern  for  her  absent  mis- 
chievous partner.  No.  2  hen,  paired  to  another  Finch,  deposited 
her  first  egg  on  the  18th  instant,  and  as  her  partner  does  not  so 
far  possess  the  bad  habit  of  No.  1  Finch  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
main. When  Goldfinches  take  kind  ways,  and  do  not  destroy 
eggs  or  pull  nests  to  pieces  by  piecemeal,  it  is  better  to  let  them 
remain  with  the  hens,  for  we  nave  proved  them  to  be  as  good 
feeders  to  the  yoimg  birds  as  oook  Canaries.    With  the  presence 


of  such  wintry  weather,  and  snow  upon  the  ground  over 
12  inches  deep  at  the  time  of  the  hens  laying,  we  should  not  be 
Buxpiiaed  at  the  eggs  proving  unfertile.— G.  J.  B. 


THE  HBN  AND  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

A  LAZY  haa-— tlie  Btoxr  goes — 

Loquadons,  pert,  and  Belf-oonoelted, 
Espiad  «  bee  upon  «  rose, 
And  thus  the  busy  inseet  greeted 
**  Say.  what's  the  nee  of  sneh  ae  yon, 
(Exonee  the  freedom  of  a  neighbour), 
Who  gad  about  and  never  do 
A  eliigle  aet  of  naefol  laboor  ? 
**  Fve  mariced  yon  well  for  many  a  day 
In  garden  blooms  and  meadow  oloTer ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  wanton  play. 
From  mom  to  night  an  idle  rover. 
**  Vmia  I  diecreetly  bide  at  home 

A  faithful  wife— the  beet  of  mothers. 
About  the  fields  yon  idly  roam 
Without  the  least  regard  for  others. 
"While  I  lay  eggs,  or  hatoh  them  out, 

You  eeek  the  flowers  most  sweet  and  fragnut. 
And,  sipping  honey,  stroll  about, 
At  best  a  goo4*for-nofching  vagrant  I" 
**  Nay,"  sadd  the  bee, "  you  do  me  wrong; 
I'm  useful  too;  perhaps  you  doubt  it. 
Because— though  toiling  all  day  long— 
I  scorn  to  make  a  fuss  about  it  1 
*' While  you,  with  every  egg  that  cheers 
Tour  daily  task,  must  stop  and  hammer 
The  news  in  other  people's  ears 
Till  they  are  deafened  with  the  damoor  t 
"  Oome  now  with  me  and  see  my  hive, 
And  note  how  toXkt  may  work  in  quiet; 
To  useful  arts  much  more  alive 
Than  you  with  all  your  cackling  riot  I" 

— {wFVom  the  OermcM  of  Gellett,  by  J,  G.  8ax§,) 


Musical  Eduoation  or  Ganabees.— A  writer  in  the  Boston 
OuUivator  mentions  a  gentleman  who  makes  Canaries  his  special 
pets.  One  of  the  birds  he  has  taught  to  sing  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home "  clearlv  and  distinctly.  His  mode  of  instruotion  is  as 
follows:  He  placed  the  Canary  in  a  room  where  it  could  not 
hear  the  singing  of  other  birds,  suspended  its  cage  from  the 
oeiling,  so  that  the  bird  could  see  its  reflection  m  a  mirror. 
Beneath  the  glass  he  placed  a  musical  box  that  was  regulated  to 
play  no  other  tune  fint  **  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Hearing  no 
other  sounds  but  this,  and  believing  the  musio  prooeeded  nom 
the  bird  it  saw  in  the  mirror,  the  young  Canairy  soon  began  to 
oatch  the  notes,  and  finally  accomplished  what  its  owner  had 
been  labouring  to  attain,  that  of  singing  the  song  perfectly. 


ITALIAN  y.  ENGLISH  BEES. 
{Oontimted  from  page  279.) 
At  page  71  of  the  "Bee-keeper's  Text  Book"  the  author 
states,  "We  were  slow  to  believe  aU  the  good  things  said  of 

' ^  '    '  '"  con- 


pro- 
.  -  ,  ^  experi- 
ence." Then  follow  extracts,  of  which  I  select  the  following  :^ 
«  All  agreed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  to  the  common 
black  iSe."— jpVow  Report  of  the  American  Apiarian  Conven* 
tion.  **  At  the  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Convention  in  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously:— 
Besolv^,  that  the  Italian  (or  Ligurian)  bee  fully  sustained  its 
European  reputation,  and  this  Association  heartily  recommends 
it  for  general  cultivation  as  being  more  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
fertile,  and  as  a  consequence  more  profitable." 

Mr.  Langstroth  says,  "  If  we  may  judge  from  the  working 
of  my  colonies  the  Italians  will  fully  sustain  their  European 
reputation.  They  have  gathered  more  than  twice  as  much 
honey  as  the  swarm  of  the  common  bee.  This  honey  has  been 
chi^y  gathered  within  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  swarms  of  common  bees  have  increased  in  weight  but  very 

little The  prospect  now  is  that  I  shall  have  to  feed  all  of 

them  except  the  Italian." 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Tupper  of  Brighton,  Iowa,  a  noted  Western 
writer  on  bee-culture,  says,  "  In  the  summer  of  1863 1  had  but 
two  -Italian  stocks  to  commence  with.  One  of  these  stored 
110  lbs.  of  honey  besides  giving  me  three  artificial  swarms;  the 
other  gave  me  two  swarms  ana  stored  96  lbs.  of  honey;  and  all 
the  swarms  but  one  partly  fiUed  several  boxes  each.  I  had  that 
same  season  fifty-six  colonies  of  common  bees,  all  of  which  were 
divided,  but  not  one  of  which  stored  a  pound  of  honey,  though 
in  the  same  kind  of  hives  and  treated  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
Italians.    That  season  it  will  be  remembered  was  very  poor. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1864 1  averaged  from  nine  Italian  colonies 
119  lbs.  each.  The  greatest  yield  from  one  hive  was  as  follows : 
One  fall  swarm  taken  from  it  the  15th  of  May;  honey  taken  in 
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bozM  through  the  MMon,  166  Ibi.,  betideB  four  fall  fruoM  from 
which  to  rear  qaMtis ;  the  ewwin  from  it  stored  80  lbs.  in  a  oap, 
and  on  the  15th  of  JiUy  threw  off  a  very  large  swarm  whioh 
filled  its  hive  and  stored  several  pounds  in  bozefei.  Thus  we 
have  236  lbs.  of  box  honey  besides  two  extra  large  colonies  from 
a  single  hive,  not  reckoning  the  frames  and  partiaUy  filled  boxes. 
I  do  not  think  a  colony  of  the  common  bee  ever  did  so  much  in 
the  best  season.    If  to,  let  ns  have  the  record." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  testimon]^  of  pabUc  bodies  meeting 
in  convention,  and,  after  fall  comparison  of  experienoe  and  dis- 
cussion, passing  resplations  unanimoasly  in  favour  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Italian  bee.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  the  results 
given  us  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  apiarians 
in  the  States  of  their  own  trial  of  these  bees  in  the  same  apiary 
along  with  the  common  English  bee,  side  by  side  *'  in  the  same 
kind  of  hives  and  treated  in  a  similar  way."  These  results  are 
very  striking,  and  are  to  my  own  mind  of  a  nature  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  bee  in  America. 

The  editor  contixlues  in  his  own  name — *' Having  now  had 
[1873]  an  experienoe  of  several  years  with  Italian  bees,  spend- 
ing much  of  our  time  in  the  apiary,  rearing  queens,  we  find 
them  to  possess  the  following  points  of  superiority  over  the 
common  black  bee : — 

**  Their  individual  strength  being  greater,  they  fly  with  less 
fatigae  and  are  more  active  and  successful  in  defending  their 
stores  against  both  the  moth-miller  and  robber  bees.  They 
gather  honey — especially  when  other  sources  f  ail--f  rom    .    .    . 

flowers  whioh  are  seldom  visited  by  the  black  bees 

They  also  work  more  steadily  during  the  season,  even  when 
there  is  but  little  honey  to  be  gathered  from  any  source ;  and 
it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  breeding  keeps  pace  with  honey- 
gathering,  the  result  is  strong  stocks,  whioh  secure  a  large  pro- 
duct of  honey  and  are  proof  against  the  moth- worm  and  poor 
seasons.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  above  peculiarities  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  and  they  account  in  part  for  the  following 
characteristic  difierences  between  the  two  races  of  bees. 

"  1.  The  Italian  queens  are  called  '  prolific  breeders,'  as  the 
stocks  breed  earlier  in  the  season  and  continue  later,  casting 
larger  swarms,  and  swarming  on  an  average  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  black  bees,  thereby  gaining  that  much  time  in 
the  best  of  the  gathering  season,  and  usually  swarming  in 
seasons  when  common  bees  do  not. 

**  2.  They  gather  much  larger  stores  of  honey  than  the  black 
bee.  as  proven  by  the  united  testimony  of  eminent  apiarians 
both  in  Burope  and  America. 

**  8.  In  opening  a  hive,  the  Italians  when  pure  are  muoh  more 
neaoeable  than  the  black  bees,  and  the  queen  is  more  readily 
found,  not  so  much  on  aocoont  of  contrast  in  oolour  as  from  the 
fact  that  with  the  workers  she  usuidly  remains  ondisturbed 
upon  the  combs. 

*<  4.  Being  more  constant  workers  the  Italians  are  less  inoUned 
to  rob  than  the  native  bees.  Being  hardier  they  are  longer- 
lived,  winter  more  safelv,  and  are  more  inclined  to  supersede 
their  queens  when  past  their  prime.  Hence  colonies  are  not  so 
liable  to  become  queenless,  and  queenleaa  stocks  do  not  so 
rapidly  become  depopulated. 

"  5.  Their  beauty  of  oolour  and  gracefal  form  render  them  an 
object  of  interest  to  every  person  of  taste— hence  they  attract 
many  visitors." 

Thus  muoh  for  the  testimony  of  apiarians  across  the  Atlantio. 
As  to  some  of  the  qualities  here  given  to  the  Italian  bee  by  the 
author  of  the  "Bee-keeper's  Text-Book,"  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  '*  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  He  has  over- 
done it  by  claiming  too  manv  good  points  for  his  favourites,  nor 
have  we  the  same  evidence  in  favour  of  them  as  in  the  case  of 
others ;  but  making  f uU  allowance  for  partiality,  there  is  evidence 
before  us  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  but  the  hopelessly 
pejudioed  that  the  Italian  bee  has  won  its  way  to  pre-eminence 
in  America  by  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  superiority.-*B.  &  W. 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

EaasATno  OooHZX-GimiAS  (Aberdetiukire  Aift<«rt5«r).~Th«MUd  habits 
•re  generally  aeaairea  in  conflntmant.  II  yon  cm  glre  the  fowli  their  lihert j, 
eTon  for  %  portion  of  the  daji  d3  lo.    If  yon  cannot  yon  mnrt  watoh  tham 


and  frighten  them  off  the  neat  m  loon  ae  thitj  have  laid.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  eome  wnj  hard  eompoeition  egge  and  pat  them  in  the  neite,  and  let 
them  lie  abont  in  the  l«ylng  plaoe.    The  hens  peek  them  tiU  their  beaka  are 


and  pat  tliem  in  the  neiU,  and 
.    ..  le  hern  peek  them  tiU  their  beaka 

Bore,  and  making  no  impraaaion  th«y  giro  it  up  aa  hopeleaa.  Mooh  m«y  be 
done  by  watehing*  snd  aa  it  ia  poaalble  that  only  one  does  it  ahe  may  be 
removed.  The  eolprit  may  be  often  deteoted  by  aeaing  the  yolk  dried  and 
adhering  to  the  aide  of  the  beak. 

Habs  Orop  (A.  F.  L.}.— Poor  a  table^pooafnl  of  bnndy  or  other  aplrit 
do^n  the  eook'a  throat.  If  thia  doea  not  atimnlate  the  erop  and  enable  it  in 
three  or  foor  hoora  to  paea  the  food,  yon  moat  open  the  erop  in  front  vlth  a 
pair  of  aharp-pofaited  aeiaaora,  xwnoTe  the  maaa  of  food,  aad  atiteh  ap  the 
opening  vlth  line  thread. 

Zmbra  FxncHsa  aud  Zbbra  Pibbixbbts  (M.  ff.).~In  reply  to  yoor  qaea- 
tiona  ira  preaome  that  the  intereatlDg  remarka  of  onr  eorreapondent  referred 
to  Finehee  known  by  the  term  of  Zebra  WaxUUa,  and  not  Zebra  Parrakeeta, 
which  Utter  belons  to  a  diatlnot  apeeiea  of  the  Parrot  trlbea,  nnmbering  np- 
warda  of  aizty,  and  the  Graaa  Parrakeeta  being  one  of  the  prattieat  of  the 
Thay  prl&alpaUy  inhabit  tha  aoatham 


■od  wv  ilMt  intndneed  into  Bngland  bf  Mr.  Goold  Biarly  forty  yMn  ago, 

ainee  whieh  period  nnmberleaa  othera  have  been  imported.  We  know  of 
aereral  Inataoeea  of  the  Zebra  GraM  Panahaeta  haflng  been  bred  aoeeeaa- 
foUy  in  England,  one  oaae  in  pertienlar  by  a  reaident  of  Fareliam.  In 
AnatraUa  theae  birda  are  alao  reeogniaed  by  the  term  of  «  Beteherrygah."  or 
**  Badgeriger,"  aa  eaUed  in  thia  eoontry,  the  latter  term  being  a  oorraptlon 
of  the  former.  The  Oraaa  Parrakeeta  are  Tory  eaaUy  raeognleed  by  tbair 
lorely  markinga,  made  up  with  three  eotoora  green,  prettily  and  vary  pre- 
elaely  pencilled  with  y»llow  and  hhMk,  and  are  of  dose  plumage.  Soma- 
what  aiin  to  Love  Birda  the  aezea  are  Tery  alleetlonate  to  each  other,  but 
they  beeome  aomewhat  Tieiooa  if  plaeed  with  Oanarlea.  Whether  thU  is 
generaUy  the  oaae  we  will  not  aaaert.  However,  we  will  atate  a  eaae  in  point 
of  a  pair  of  Oraaa  ParrakeeU  having  been  peeked  up  with  about  a  mom  o< 
Oanarlea  in  a  Uric  cage  for  oonreyanee  to  aa  exhibition.  When  nnpewea 
nearly  aU  the  Oanarlea  had  been  alanghtered.  The  ParrakeeU  in  their 
natnral  oUme  feed  moatly  upon  the  aeeda  of  graaeea,  although  they  win  live 
apparently  contented  and  happy  in  their  wiry  abodea  npon  canary  seed. 
They  will  freely  breed  in  rooma  or  avlariea  if  aueh  ph^ea  be  faehionad  to 
their  requizementa,  and  thia  may  eaailT  be  effected  by  bringing  into  use  the 
hollow  atnmp  of  aome  deceyad  tree,  with  bark  or  virgin  oork  for  the  rert  of 
the  make-up.  The  aezee  do  not  much  vary  in  aiae,  eaeh  poaieaaiBg  loaag  UA 
f  eathera,  and  the  male  bird  may  be  diatingniihed  by  the  atrong  blue  tint 
immediately  above  the  upper  mandible.  In  fllsht  th«y  are  very  Aeat,  bat 
gmoefnl  in  aetlon,  although  aomewhat  troalHeeome  to 
ahould  by  elwBoe  gain  their  liberty  in  a  large  room  or  haU. 


et^toxa  if  th^ 


HETXOBOLOaiOAL  OB8IByATION8. 

OAKDIB  3Q04BB.  LOVBOV. 

Let.  no«9' 40-  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude.  Ill  faet. 

Datb. 

Sajk. 

IB  VHB  DAT. 

187S. 

iSld'^X"*" 

5? 

111 
ill 

Shade  Tem. 
peratora. 

Badlatioa 
TemperatBTe. 

i 

April. 

SSP  Dry. 

Wet. 

Has. 

Wb. 

IB 

BBB. 

Ob 

tnm 

We.  11 

Th.  18 
FrLM 
Sat.  16 
8Bn.lS 
Mo.  17 
Tu.  18 

iBohea.:  deg 
89.858      40.0 
S9.fi80      874 
88748     85.8 
80.862      48  4 
80 167      60.0 
89.687      48.6 
89889      48J 

deff. 
85.4 
86.8 

84.7 
48.8 
41.8 
48.0 
46.0 

B. 

N.N.E. 
S.E. 

484 

41.8 

4oa» 

48.0 
44.7 
44.1 

m 

41.0 
49.0 
661 

17.6 
48.8 

80.9 

84J 

41.8 
41.4 

78J 
86.1 
108.8 
118.8 
676 
lOlJ 

deir. 
87.6 
86.4 

81.9 
884 
19.8 
41.8 
85.7 

IB. 

0.860 
OJOt 

MO 

Meana 

89.778     48J 

40,1 

48J 

60.7 

8M 

9U 

81J 

0.6Bt 

BEMABK8. 
iath.«Okmdy  at  timea  aad  very  oold ;  thnnder  at  9:10  p.x.,  and  with  Ufl^ 

ning  at  S.S8  and  %J80  p.m.  while  anow  waa  faUtog;  vaay heavy  anow  at 

6  p  M.,  and  at  timea  all  dej. 
18th.— Snow  on  the  ground  at  8  am,,  aad  ikeah  snow  falling  st  Interrals  sB 

daj. 
14th.— Oround  white  with  anow  at  8  A-x. ;  nowlBg  at  0,  bat  fine  bj  hoob 

fine  afternoon  and  atarlit  night. 
16th.— Fine  momfaag;  very  bright  afteraoon,  evening,  aad  night. 
lOth.— Ffne  all  day,  bat  rather  cloudy  towarda  and  during  the  night. 
17th.— November  darkneea  from  8  A.X.  to  10  a,m^  moat  intenae  aboat  9M, 

not  clearing  off  till  noon;  not  briglkt  at  any  time  during  the  daj,  bat 

very  clear  at  night. 
18th.— Olondy  early ;  frequent  very  alight  ahowers  during  the  di^;  baromafar 

vexT  low  at  night. 
The  week  haa  been  eepeelally  ramarkable  for  tha  trequant  till  of  bbow  In 
the  earlier  part.    Falla  have  oeonrred  later  in  the  year,  bat  thsy  have  usoaUy 
been  of  abort  duration.— O.  J.  Sixons. 


OOVEIfTT^aABDER  MABKBT.— Apbzl  19. 
No  improvemaot  to  quote  ainee  laat  report.    Trade  varar  quiet,  soaraaij  anj 
boaineea  doing  in  beat  kinda  of  gooda  owing  to  the  hoUdaya.    A  heavy  i 
of  l^anoh  vegetablea  of  all  aorta  bogianing  to  aixive. 
VBun. 


8.  d.  a. 

Applee A«iev«  1  0to6  0 

apnoote dosen   0  0  0  0 

Ofaerriea lb.  0   0  0  0 

OheatButa buahel  18   0  SO  0 

OarraBta 4  aieve  0   0  0  0 

Black do.      0   0  0  0 

Flga ..•   doaea   0   0  0  0 

FUberU lb.   0   6  0  9 

Ooba lb.  0   6  0  9 

Oooeeberriea quart  0   0  0  0 

Oiapee,hothoaae....   lb.   6   0  90  0 

Lemona inoo   6   0  11  0 

Melona eaeh  0   0  0  0 


Malberries 

Neeterines  ...., 

OraBgea 

Peaebea 

Peara,kiteheB.. 


PineAppiea  .. 

Pluma 

Qoinoee  

Baapberriea .. 
Strawbeniea.. 

WalButa 

ditto....... 


Artlehokea 

Aaparagna ^100 

Freaoh bundle 

Beana.KldBe7....    noo 

Beet,  Bed doaen 

Broccoli bundle 

Bmaaela  Spronta   4  aleve 

Cabbage dosra 

Carrota bunch 

Gapticnma ^100 

Cauliflower doaen 

Celery bundle 

Coleworta..  dos.  bunchea 

Gnoumbera each 

Endive doien 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbe bunch 

Horaeradiah bundle 

tuce doien 

F^enoh  Cabbage  •••• 


TSOBTABLBB. 

a.  d.   a.  d. 
4  0to6  0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8.  d.  a.  d. 

lb.  0  OtoO    ■ 

dosea  0  0  0  a 

rioo  s  0  11  a 

doaen  0  0  OS 
,  doaen  0  0  0  • 
.  doaeo  8  0  11  • 
lb.  1  0  4   0 

Aaieva  0  0  0  e 

,  buahel  0  0  0  e 

lb.  0  0  0   • 

OS.  0  8  10 

,  buahel  4  0  IS   e 

ruo  1  6  1  e 


Muatard  A  Oreea  punnet 
Onione buahel 

piekUng quart 

Paraley....  do8.bnnehea 

Paranlpe doaen 

Peae .^  quart 

Potatoee buahel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

doa.  bunchea 


B.d.       ■.« 

0  4too  a 

1  0    1  a 
0  1    0  • 


Balaaty 

Sooraonera.. 

Beakale 

Shallota 


bundle 


lb. 


Tumipe 
Vegetable  Marrows 


1  0 

0  6 

1  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
8  0 

0  9 

1  0 
0  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 
0  8 
4  6 
0  0 
0  4 
0  9 


f  t 

0  • 

i  0 

0  a 

0  e 

1  0 

s  o 

1  0 

1  6 

1  O 

1  0 

0  • 

1  o 
0  a 
0  o 
0  a 
0  a 
•  a 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

KonUilwMk. 

APBIL  27— MAY  8, 1876. 

ATenee 
T«amsmtar«  near 

&. 

iSL 

Moon 

Moon 
8«to« 

•sr 

OtoA 
Bo. 

Ttar. 

27 
28 
29 
80 

1 
2 
8 

Th 

F 

8 

Sua 

M 

T0 

W 

S07«l  TwpMtn^lfm  «(  8  P.H. 
2  8Uin»AT  AlTUk  BUTBR. 

Bojrd  Hortlooltanl  Bode^r-Fniit  and  tFlond  Com- 
[  ndttMi  at  11  A.!!. 

60L8 

eojs 

6t0 
6L4 
62,7 
02.4 

85.7 
87.6 
88a 
89.2 
89.1 
42.2 

40.0 
50JL 
60.8 
50.9 
62.8 

4    88 
4    87 
4    86 
4    88 

4    31 
4    29 

'7  5- 

7    16 
7    18 
7    19 
7    21 
7    28 
7    24 

h.  m.  1  h.   m. 
6    50     mom. 
6    69      0    19 

8  17      1    16 

9  44  1    8    15 
11    18      2    19 

0a86      2    86 
1    57       2    49 

4 
5 

8 
9 

2  40 
2  48 
2    56 

8  4 
8    11 

8    18 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 

PBOLIEIO   VINES. 

»N  ihe  antamn  of  last  year  I  read  in  yonr 
oolmniiB  an  aoconnt  of  Ifr.  Balli's  gardens  at 
Cleveland  Honse.  To  me  the  moS  intereet- 
ing  portion  of  the  desotiption  was  not  that 
reb>ting  to  the  elaborate  carpet  bedding,  bnt 
that  relating  to  the  promising  yonng  vines. 
I  read  **  W.  s'*  remarks  the  more  attentively, 
knowing  that  he  has  had  onosnal  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Vines,  and  for  many  years  has  been  iden- 
tified with  their  saooessfnl  onltare.  ^hen  he  described 
the  yonng  Vines  at  Cleveland  Honse  as  having  perfected 
wonderf  cd  canes  and  likely  to  be  heard  of  again,  I  did  not 
think  that  it  would  &11  to  my  lot,  and  especially  so  soon, 
to  remark  on  their  productiveness. 

In  the  report  alluded  to  your  correspondent  suggested 
that  as  the  Vines  were  planted  plosely  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  fruit  in  the  shortest  time  would  be  obtained  by 
cutting  every  alternate  cane  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters,  leaving  tiie  other  rods  nearly  their  full  length, 
and  allow  them  to  bear  heavily. 

Mr.  Legg,  the  gardener,  it  appears,  perceived  the  force 
of  the  suggestion,  and  carried  it  into  effect,  having  pre- 
viously taken  especial  pains  to  ripen  the  canes  thorou^y 
W  the  aid  of  fire  heat  applied  to  the  houses  in  autumn. 
The  canes  were,  therefore,  left  14  to  16  feet  long ;  they 
were  stout,  having  prominent  eyes,  and  contained  the 
slightest  speck  of  pith^when  pruned.  These  Vines  in  the 
late  house  have  now  made  lateral  growth  of  a  foot  long, 
the  eyes  having  pushed  with  perfect  regularity,  and  are 
showing  the  most  extraordinary  crop — the  greatest  num- 
ber of  bunches  for  the  age  of  the  Vmes  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of.  That  statement,  however,  scarcely  con- 
vevs  an  intelligible  idea,  and  to  make  the  matter  plain  I 
will  take  one  Vine  as  an  example,  remembering  that  it  is 
the  first  season's  cane  and  the  first  time  the  Vine  has 
showed  fruit. 

On  this  Vhie  may  be  seen  ninety-four  bunches.  That 
was  its  state  on  the  21st  inst.  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Legg, 
but  since  then  a  number  of  the  "  shows  "  have  probably 
been  removed. 

That  Vine  is  a  sample  of  the  other  Vines.  Every 
lateral  contains  four  or  five  bunches :  they  commence 
showing  at  the  second  leaf  of  the  lateral  and  at  3  inches 
from  the  rod,  and  nearly  everv  axil  contains  a  bunch. 
The  joints  of  the  laterals  are  so  ^ort — only  an  inch  or  two 
apart — that  the  bunches  even  before  they  fiower  touch 
each  other,  and  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit  pre- 
sented nothing  short  of  a  remarkable  exhibition.  I  con- 
sider these  prolific  Vines  to  be  highly  worthy  of  special 
remark ;  for  rods  in  their  second  year  after  plantmg  to 
show  nearly  a  hundred  bunches  each  prove  what  may  be 
done  by  good  cultivation— growing  stout  short-jointed 
canes  and  ripening  their  wood  perfootly. 

These  Vines  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  a  complete  maturation  of  the 
wood  in  the  autumn,  for  it  is  to  the  special  pains  taken 

Vo.  fB7^V0L.  XZZ.,  Nvw  Sum. 


in  that  respect  that  the  extraordinary  crop  now  showing 
is  to  be  attributed.  Of  course  I  could  not  count  them 
all,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  I  done  so  I  should  have 
found  a  thousand  bunches  showing  in  1876  on  twelve 
Vines  which  had  been  planted  in  June,  1874. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  your  correspondent  was 
right  when  he  stated  that  more  Grapes  would  be  obtained 
in  the  least  time  by  the  plan  which  he  suggested  than  by 
any  other  that  could  have  been  adopted;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Legg  after  fredy  thixming  (which 
bv  the  time  this  appears  will  have  been  done)  will  be 
able  to  cut  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  Grapes  that 
he  would  had  he  cut  down  all  the  Vines  in  the  corthodox 
manner  and  allowed  each  to  carr^  the  limited  number  of 
bunches  usual  for  the  first  year's  irnitxng. 

These  Vines,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  planted 
2  feet  apart  with  the  object  of  bearing  every  alternate 
rod  heavily  and  enabling  the  others— the  permanent 
Vines— to  attain  strength  by  a  light  system  of  cropping 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their  growth,  eventually 
removing  the  nursing  Vines  altogether.  Mr.  Legg,  how- 
ever, had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  decaying  roots 
of  the  Vines  removed  would  not  engender  fangus,  and 
whioh  mig^t  possibly  spread  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent 
Vines :  henee  he  has  adopted  the  safe  system  of  not 
pulling  up  the  Vines,  but  cutting  them  down  and  training 
up  young  rods  annually— one  vine  bearing  ^e  crop  this 
season  and  the  next  perfecting  a  fine  cane  for  another 
year's  crop.  This  is  an  old  but  a  good  system  of  Grape 
production,  and  by  adopting  it  more  firuit  may  be  obtained 
in  a  less  time  than  by  the  popular  spur  system  of  pruning. 
That  the  plan  has  so  far  answered  exceedingly  well,  the 
extraordinary  show  of  bunches  at  Cleveland  House  de- 
monstrates. 

I  mention  the  matter  now  because  it  is  the  time  to 
train-up  young  rods  from  old  Vines ;  and  where  old  Vines 
do  not  produce  satisflMtory  crops  on  the  spur  system  the 
training-up  of  new  wood  may  effect  a  great  improvement 
in  the  value  of  the  crop  succeeding. — ^G.  W.  Y. 


VIOLETS. 

I  OBTAIN  my  best  blooms  from  plants  in  very  open 
exposed  sites.  I  have  before  advocated  partial  shade, 
but  I  find  I  made  a  n:iistake.  Of  course  I  have  more  red 
spider,  which  Mr.  Abbey  (see  page  292)  makes  no  mention 
or.  My  remedj^  is  to  cut  ul  the  leaves  off  not  quite 
dose — ^about  2  mohes,  or  not  quite  so  much— from  the 
sui&ce,  and  immediately  give  a  good  dressing  of  soot ; 
this  not  only  destrovs  the  red  spider,  but  acts  as  a 
stimulant.  It  will  only  require  once  doing  in  the  season ; 
about  the  end  of  July  is  the  best  time.  And  till  last 
season  I  planted,  and  advocated  planting,  '*four  rows  in 
4-feet  beds,"  but  I  find  4-feet  beds  made  to  run  east  and 
west  or  as  near  as  possible,  and  planted  across  are  much 
better,  especially  if  you  give  protection  in  severe  weather, 
and  so  planted  you  can  not  only  place  some  temporary 
screen  on  the  north  side,  but  the  rows  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  at  all  times  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  months. 
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I  OAimot  quite  understand  why  snob  an  excellent  enltivator 
of  Violets  as  Mr.  Abb^  does  not  pracliae  "  layering  "  numers 
instead  of  mnning  the  risk  of  raising  plants  in  other  ways.  Of 
course  it  is  a  little  tronbleiome,  but  the  superior  plants  you 
obtain,  and  the  quantity,  well  repays  the  extra  labour.  I  did 
not  have  so  many  layered  last  season,  but  the  prerious  season 
my  men  layered  about  seventy  thousand.  The  runners  require 
to  be  pegged  down  and  slightly  covered  with  soil.  For  pegs  they 
use  the  trimmings  of  pea  sticks  for  the  early  runners,  and 
fern  (the  common  Bracken)  as  soon  as  firm  enough  for  use. 
And  although  Victoria  Begina  could  be  covered  with  a  dinner 
plate  in  December,  1871,  yet  by  October,  1873,  I  had  about 
thirty  thousand  plants,  and  oould,  if  I  had  given  those  planted 
in  the  previous  March  sufficient  room,  have  had  a  hundred 
thousand  plants.  The  rooted  runners  should  be  taken  off 
from  the  parent  plant  and  layered-in  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
they  soon  become  well  furnished  with  a  thick  mass  of  roots, 
and  will  move  anywhere  at  your  convenience.  If  they  have 
been  layed-in  a  long  time,  and  you  are  not  ready  for  the  plants 
to  be  put  in  their  permanent  quarters,  especially  if  they  are 
beginning  to  grow  freely,  take  them  up  and  relay  them;  the 
slight  check  will  greatly  improve  them.  I  am  persuaded  yon 
will  find  that  plants  from  layered  runners  are  far  preferable  to 
any  others. 

1  for  one  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Abbey  for  his  details 
of  the  frame  or  pit  culture  of  Violets,  and  I  am  sure  those 
farther  north  must  feel  under  far  greater  obligation  to  him. 
The  most  simple  mode  is  often  a  long  time  in  b^g  arrived  at, 
perhaps  because  it  is  so  simple.  My  outdoor  Violets  were  a 
grand  sight  this  season.  Victoria  Begina  was  one  sheet  of 
purple.  I  measured  a  spaoe  just  to  count  the  fuUy  expanded 
blooms,  and  in  a  .square  foot  I  counted  120,  nine-tenths  erect 
and  far  above  the  leaves,  and  every  one  above  1  inch  in 
diameter— mostly  1}  inch. 

There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  expression  about  the  oolours  of 
Victoria  Begina  and  Frinoe  Consort.  They  must  be  seen 
growing  in  quantity  to  speak  very  decidedly  about  them ;  and 
then  Victoria  Begina  has  a  most  apparent  red  hue,  but  Frinoe 
Oonsort  a  most  marked  blue  appearance.  I  consider  the 
Victoria  Begina  purple  in  colour,  and  Frince  Oonsort  blue  in 
colour,  both  much  deeper  at  first  opening,  but  both  retaining 
their  respective  shades  to  the  last.  The  Victoria  Begina  from 
the  very  deepest  purple  at  first  opening  till  it  fades  away 
(after  a  week  in  warm  weather  to  three  weeks  in  cold 
weather)  into  a  very  pale  purple;  whereas  Frince  Oonsort  is  of 
the  deepest  blue  at  first  till  it  fades  into  the  paleat  blue.— 
GxoBoi  Ln,  ClevedoH, 


FLAVOUB  OP  VEGBTABLEB. 

WrtH  all  deference  to  <*  Clxbicub,"  and  without  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Fea  named  by  him,  I  main- 
tain that  no  gentleman  ift  competent  to  judge  of  the  quality, 
of  a  vegetable  unless  he,  or  someone  equally  interested,  will 
personally  superintend  the  cooking  of  it.  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  spoiling  vegetables  between  the  garden  and  the  gentle- 
man's table,  without  doing  it  wilfully,  that  it  is  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  if  the  gentleman  ever  tastes  them  with  all  their 
natural  good  qualities,  as  the  gardener  does  at  his  own  humble 
board. 

For  making  bad  stale  vegetobles  palatable  the  professional 
oook  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  If  they  are  hard  and  tough  he 
softens  them  and  makes  them  tender ;  if  they  are  yellow  or 
brown  when  they  should  be  green  or  white,  he  changes  them 
to  the  desired  colour,  and  even  if  they  are  tasteless  he  imparts 
a  flavour  to  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  trusts  so  much  to 
his  own  skill  in  this  direction,  that  he  does  not  trouble  much 
about  using  them  in  their  own  native  freshness.  The  gentle- 
man, perhaps  happily  for  himself,  knows  nothing  about  these 
things.  Green  Fees  to  him  are  Green  Fees,  and  nothing  more ; 
he  is  never  allowed  to  taste  them  in  their  natural  purity.  He 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  particular  about  the  looks  of  a  thing 
than  about  its  other  qualities,  and  he  gives  way  to  the  cook's 
whims,  prejudices,  and  old-fashioned  noUons  about  certain  vege- 
tables with  certain  meats,  many  of  which  are  notoriously  wrong. 

If  yon  would  taste  the  full  deHdous  flavour  of  Marrowfat 
Feas,  you  certainly  must  not  have  them  served  with  duck 
which  has  highly-seasoned  stuffing,  nor  with  lamb  and  mint 
sauce — ^no,  nor  yet  have  the  smallest  particle  of  mint  boiled 
with  them,  dear  and  time-honoured  as  the  custom  is.  If  you 
grow  the  old-fashioned  bullet-shaped  Feas  under  either  their 
old  or  their  new  names,  use  mint  with  them  by  all  means,  lor 


they  have  no  particular  good  flavour  of  their  own ;  but  with 
the  best  Marrow  Feas  it  is  different.  It  would  be  nearly  as 
pardonable  to  hoil  onions  with  them  as  mint,  for  in  either  case 
the  flavour  would  be  spoiled.  I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
praise  lavished  on  vegetables,  and  especially  Feas  of  second- 
rate  quality,  by  men  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  everything 
else  horticultural  is  almost  unquestionable,  till  I  thought  of 
the  mint,  soda,  &o.,  and  then  it  became  intelligible. 

I  once  knew  a  cook  of  great  repute  who  would  not  have 
Veitch's  Ferfection  Feas  three  parts  grown  (they  were  too  large 
for  him),  if  he  could  get  some  inferior  round  kind  about  the 
size  of  Canna  seed.  Size  was  the  flrst  consideratioD,  flavour 
and  colour  he  could  give  in  his  own  way.  I  have  no  objection 
to  people  having  Feas  with  their  lamb  or  duck,  but  I  do  object 
to  their  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  Feas 
under  such  conditions. 

To  be  judged  correctly  Feas  should  be  gathered  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  one  age ;  personally  I  prefer  them  nearly  fully 
grown.  They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  gather- 
ing, and  on  no  account  must  they  remain  in  bulk  long.  Thej 
must  have  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  must  boil  before 
the  Feas  are  placed  m  it,  and  the  flre  must  be  sufficiently 
brisk  to  keep  it  boiling  with  the  lid  entirely  off  the  saucepan. 
Nothing  should  be  added  to  the  water  but  a  pinch  of  salt.  I 
am  very  sensitive  to  the  least  bit  of  soda ;  it  seems  to  have  a 
depressing  effect.  This  may  be  partly  imaginary,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is,  and  I  rarely  venture  to  taste  green  vegetables 
out  of  my  own  house.— Wu.  Taylob. 


SUBTBOFIOAL  BEDDING.—No.  1. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  beauty  in  a  plant  that  is  used 
in  subtropical  bedding  arrangements  are  its  massiTS  yet  grace- 
ful form,  and  the  shape,  firmness,  and  also  elegance  of  the 
leaf.  Now,  the  way  in  which  we  often  see  omamental-foli^ed 
plants  used,  beauty  and  perfection  appear  of  no  consideration, 
the  stately  plants  being  so  crowded  together  that  their  beauty 
is  lost.  Look  for  instance  at  a  large  bed  of  Solanums,  Oala- 
diums,  Dracienas,  Ferdinandias,Wigandias,orBicinus.  When 
they  are  closely  planted  a  clump  of  shrubs  would  be  quite  as 
effective.  Now,  how  are  the  grand  qualitiee  of  this  class  of 
plants  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage— the  eye  gratified  and 
perfection  attained?  In  the  first  place  they  must  not  be 
planted  so  closely  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  they  will  be  robust,  graceful,  and  vigorous ;  air 
and  light  will  play  between  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  th^ 
will  grow  into  shapes  worthy  of  admiration  instead  of  gaunt 
and  meagre  forms  that  cannot  be  recognised  as  attractive. 

In  the  carrying- out  of  a  well-arranged  scheme  of  subtropical 
bedding  it  is  essential  to  use  plants  of  a  compact  habit  and  of 
bright  colours,  for  it  would  be  just  as  monotonous  to  gaze  on  a 
number  of  tall  as  it  would  be  on  a  number  of  dwaif  plants. 
Tall  plants  are  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  dwarfer  varietiee, 
and  the  dwarf  plants  wonderfully  increase  the  appMrance  of 
plants  of  nobler  growth ;  so  we  must  use  them  collectively,  and 
adjust  them  so  as  to  harmonise  together. 

The  form  of  beds  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arrangement 
of  subtropical  plants,  for  such  plants  we  want  in  no  formal  or 
geometrical  order,  and  we  must  therefore  avoid  points  ond 
angles  and  elaborate  designs.  The  more  irregular  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  beds  the  more  natural  will  the  plants  look  and 
form  predominating  features.  Each  bed  may  be  varied  in 
shape  by  turns  and  curves,  but  avoiding  large  broad  beda, 
rather  keeping  to  long  and  narrow  forms,  for  they  are  greatly 
preferred  for  growing,  also  showing  to  advantage,  plants  which 
are  subtropical  in  character  and  which  look  more  natural  than 
they  would  if  planted  in  a  choice  design. 
BED  No.  1. 

1.  Ficus  elastica.— This  is  a  well-known  favourite  plant,  and 
is  generally  appreciated  for  indoor  decoration,  as  it  will  grow 
and  thrive  better  in  a  living-room  than  any  other  plant  with 
ornamental  foliage.  The  leaves  are  so  stout  and  leathery  that 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  dust  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
plant's  health.  But  our  purpose  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a  sub- 
tropical plant.  The  free  growth  and  nobleness  of  character 
peculiar  to  its  habit  entities  it  to  be  classed  among  the  moat 
useful  decorative  garden  plants.  Flants  can  be  increased  either 
by  cuttings  or  by  eyes.  Cuttings  will  take  root  freely  when  the 
wood  is  firm— that  is,  in  the  autumn  (September  and  October) 
when  the  plants  have  done  growing,  or  early  in  spring  before  they 
begin  to  grow.  At  these  times  there  is  no  difficulty  in  striking 
them.    After  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  fronK  the  parent  plan 
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and  prepared  Iry  being  ont  dose  to  a  oini,  dip  the  wounded 
part  in  silver  land  to  stop  the  bleeding,  let  them  be  laid  oat 
singly  in  a  oool  honse  for  four  days ;  by  this  time  the  wounded 
part  will  beoome  dry.  If  inserted  in  a  hotbed,  or  even  taken 
into  a  waim  hoiue  at  onoe,  the  oattingi  will  probably  rot  at 


the  base.  Propagation  from  eyes  is  mnch  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  raising  Vines— ontting-np  the  stem  into  lengths 
abont  1}  inch  in  length  on  eaeh  side  of  the  bud,  and  afterwards 
drying  tiiem,  then  insert  singly  in  small  pots,  nsing  light  fibry 
loam  with  plenty  of  silver  sand ;  a  pinch  of  dry  sand  placed  in 
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the  hole  with  the  catting  or  ^ye  will  aet  as  a  s^tic  until  the 
woands  are  healed  and  roots  emitted. 

2.  GoleoB  Baroness  Bothsoluld.— Dark  crimson  leaves  with  a 
yellow  margin.   A  strong  grower.   Strike  cuttings  in  March  and 


April.    Pot  them  on,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass ;  stop 
them  when  necessaiy  to  keep  them  boshy.    The  above  to  be 
used  as  a  carpet  for  the  Fieas. 
3.  Sedam  oameum  variegatum.— This  pretty  Bedum  makes 
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Tig,  94.— Bbd  No.  S. 

a  veiy  desirable  little  carpet  plant.    It  is  propagated  in  spring, 
when  every  little  bit  will  strike  freely  ia  warmth,  making  fine 
plants  for  use  in  Jane  and  July. 
^.  Sempervivom  califoxnioam.— This  is  a  dose,  neat,  com- 


pact plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  tipped  with  chocolate*    It  is 
propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  makes  freely.    It  is  quite  hardy. 
BED  No.  2. 
Eucalyptus  globulas.— This  is  a  quidk-growiog  plank,  of 
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upright  habit  tad  dislinei  aspect.  Ihe  hnnoheft  whin  ymmg 
aie  of  a  iqaaM  form,  and  haye  a  winged  or  feathered  appear- 
anoe,  and  th^  aa  weU  ai  ttie  yoong  laayee  are  of  a  peenUar 
Uaiih  white  ooloar.  Seeda  eown  in  the  antamn  prodnee  the 
beat  plants  for  the  snnuner  bedding. 

2.  Glemaiif  Jaokmani!.~If  the  growths  of  this  beautiful 
hardy  climber  are  trained  oyer  some  twigs  or  stioks  jost  aboye 
the  ground  a  splendid  earpet  is  prodaoed  for  the  Enoalyptos. 

8.  Fachiia  Sonray.— The  leayes  of  this  variety  are  riehly 
marked  with  bright  crimson,  white,  and  green.  It  has  been 
mnch  admired  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  was  need  as  a  third  row, 
and  formed  a  yery  attractiye  feature  among  other  deeoratiye 
plants.  Cuttings  struck  in  March  will  make  good  plants  for 
bedding  purposes. 

4.  TuBsilago  Farfaia  yariegata.—A  yariegated  form  of  the 
common  Coltsfoot.  Its  large  flat  leayes  when  full  grown  are 
oyer  a  foot  in  width.  It  is  a  most  effeetiye  plant  for  edging 
purposes,  eepedaUy  for  large  beds  and  for  distant  e£Fect.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  root  will  make  a  plant. 
Plants  of  this  Tussilsgo  to  be  mixed  with  the  Fuchsia. 

6.  Thymus  dtriodorus  aureus  marginatus.— The  gold-and- 
green  foliage  of  this  plant  is  quite  charming,  particularly  in 
the  spring ;  but  if  planted  in  too  rich  a  soil  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
lose  its  golden  shade.  Plants  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  will  root  at  any  time  through  the  year  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
under  a  hand-glass  in  summer. — ^N.  Cout. 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  SHOW, 

Mahchsstxb,  Apbil  25th. 

I  HivB  been  a  grower  of  Auriculas  for  forty  years.  During 
that  time  I  haye  of  necenity  heard  much  of  the  Manchester 
giowen,  but  until  now  haye  neyer  been  present  at  one  of  their 
exhibitions,  and  it  was  consequently  with  some  degree  of  ex- 
pectation that  I  **  assisted"  at  their  spring  show  this  year. 

I  know  indeed  that  the  season  must  haye  been  a  ti^inff  one ; 
the  Show  had  been  fixed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
usual,  and  the  season  was  a  somewhat  later  one,  and  hence  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  the  Show  would  not  in  point  of  numbers 
be  equal  to  the  ayerage;  nor  was  I  far  out.  Some  growers  were 
not  represented,  while  others  complained  that  their  flowers  were 
not  in.  Still  to  one  Uke  myself,  who  has  been  accustomed  for 
so  many  years  to  the  liliputian  displays  of  Auriculas  we  can 
make  .in  the  south*  and  the  laiaseg  fairt  sort  of  way  in  which 
we  go  about  it,  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  the  goodly  display 
of  one's  fayourites  and  to  mark  the  enthusissm  of  the  growers, 
also  to  meet  men  so  well  known  as  Homer,  Simonite^  PoUman, 
Lora,Iieyi6k,'VraB0ii,  Oheetiiam,  Woodhead«  Gecden^aiid  others. 

But  I  must  now  notice  the  Exhibition. 

For  single  green  edge  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  for  Lancashire  Hero,  with  a  truss  as  clear  a 
sreen  ss  it  is  generally  with  us  a  grey;  first  prise  going  to 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  with  Colonel  Tayloz^both  of  these  flowers  with 
three  pips  ;  second  to  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  with  Traill's  Anna ; 
third  Mr.  W.  Wardle  with  Imperator,  a  starry  flower,  definite 
in  body  colour;  fourth  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  with  Frince  of  Wales ; 
fifth  Mr.  B.  Bimonite  with  Talisman,  a  fine  bold  seedling,  with 
somewhat  soollopy  paste ;  sixth  Mr.  Elliott  with  Peyeril  of  the 
Peak  (Walker);  and  seyenth  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  with  Prince  of 
Greens  (Traill's),  in  the  style  of  Colonel  Taylor. 

In  the  next  class  for  six  dissimilar  blooms  the  Bey.  F.  D. 
Homer  was  first  with  Lancashire  Hero,  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty, 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  loyely  flower ;  Hay's  Topsy,  a  beautif ol  self, 
with  round  solid  paste;  Booth's  Freedom,  a  good  specimen  of 
a  ffrand  old  flower;  Traill's  Anna  (green),  auttle  roneh;  and 
Syke's  Complete,  a  refined  flower.  The  second  pnae  was 
awarded  to  Mr,  Wilson  of  Halifax  with  Prince  of  Greens,  Smiling 
Beauty,  Pohlman's  Garibaldi,  Colonel  Taylor  (yery  ylgorous), 
George  Lightbody  (a  splendid  flower),  and  Ashworth's  Begular 
(good  white).  Third  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead 
for  Smiling  Beauty  (cupped),  Syke's  Complete,  Martin's  Mrs. 
Sturrock;  Czar,  seedling  of  Mr.  John  Bead  of  Market  Basen,  a 
most  promising  flower;  Gains'  Lady  Bichardson,  better  than 
eyer  I  haye  seen  it.  Fourth  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  with  Imperator, 
a  seedling;  Frank  Simonite;  Bessy  Bell,  self,  paste  thin  and 
blankety ;  Talisman,  snd  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  single  grey  edges  the  premier  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  a  seedling  in  the  style  of  Gteorge  Light- 
body,  a  fine  bold  flower,  and  to  be  called  after  that  first-rate 
flonst  Sftmud  Barlow.  First  to  Mr.  Mellor  with  Eenyon's 
Bingleader;  second  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  with  George  Lightbody; 
third  Mr.  Thomas  Holden  with  Complete ;  fourth  Bey.  F.  D. 
Homer  with  John  Waterston ;  fifth  Mr.  J.  Cooper  with  -Grime's 
Priyateer;  sixth  Mr.  Barlow  with  Privateer;  seyenth  Mr. 
Mellor  with  Smith's  General  BoUyar;  eighth  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer 
with  an  enormous  truss  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

In  whites  the  premier  prize  went  to  Bey.  F.  D.  Horner 
with  SmiUng  Beauty,  yery  loyely;  flxst  to  Mr.  Elliott  with 


Bjright  Venns;  second  to  the  same  nower  with  8i 
Ci^arina;  third  to  Mr.  B.  Sim<«Ue  with  Chapman's  Maria; 
fourth  to  Mr.  Wilson  with  Ashworth's  Begular;  fifth  to  Mr. 
Dyson  with  Smitti's  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  sixth  to  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer 
with  Ann  Smith;  s«7«ntti  to  Mr.  Wilson  with  Trae  BritoD^ 
semewba*  rough ;  eighth  to  hbr.  SlasoBite  with  John  Slmenile^ 
a  refined  white. 

In  Selfs,  which  are  yery  numerous,  the  premier  prise  waa 
awarded  to  the  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  for  Tumor's  Charles  Perry, 
shown  in  good  style.  First  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  Nether- 
wood's  0£elio,  second  to  the  same  for  Charles  Perry,  third 
to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Halifax  lor  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  fourth  to 
Mr.  8.  Cooper  for  Meteor  FUg,  fifth  to  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  for 
Pi2:arro,  and  sixth  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  William  Li^t- 
body,  a  fine  seedling  of  the  kte  George  Lightbody,  in  the  s^lo 
of  Lord  Clyde,  but  smooth;  serentti  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  for  Mil. 
Smith,  and  eighth  to  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  for  Lord  Lom0»  a 
peculiar  crimson  flower,  but  flimsy,  and  requires  to  be  shown 
yery  young.    Its  colour  wHl  always  make  it  attractiye. 

In  Chum  B  for  four  dissimilar  yarieties  the  first  prize  waa 
awarded  to  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  with  Admiral  Napier,  a  fine 
green  edge  with  splendid  body  colour :  Traill's  Beauty,  bold 
white  edge ;  Lightbody's  Bobert  Traill,  and  Martin's  Mrs. 
Sturrock.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson  lor 
Litton's  Imponttor,  (George  Lightbody,  a  yery  grand  specimen; 
Heap's  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag;  Mr. 
Thomas  Woodhead  beiDg  placed  third  with  Imperator,  Mrs. 
Sturrock,  Chapman's  Maria  with  its  loyely  body  colour,  and 
SmiUng  Beauty.  The  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  is  fourth  with  Traill'a 
Anna,  George  Lightbody,  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

In  Class  C,  for  pairs,  the  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  was  first  with 
Prince  of  Greens,  a  splendid  flower  of  fine  properties ;  and  Heap's 
Smiling  Beauty.  Mr.  Thomas  Woodhead  second  with  Litton's 
Imperator  and  Chapman's  Maria,  Mr.  H.  WiUion  third  with 
Leigh's  Col.  Taylor,  most  yigorous,  but  deficient  in  paste.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mellor  fourth  with  Conaueror  of  Europe  and  Tumer'a 
Charles  Perry.  Most  of  these  flowers  were  exhibited  in  yery 
fine  condition,  although  a  few  of  them  gaye  eyidence  of  the 
cold  winter  and  spring  to  which  they  haye  been  subjected. 

For  the  best  Lancashire  Hero  the  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer  for  the  best  green  edge  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  one  to  the  samegentlemen  for  Booth's  Freedom ;  and  lor 
the  best  grey  to  Mr.  H.  Wilson  for  George  Lightbody.  These 
extra  prizes  were  giyen  by  two  members  of  the  Society. 

In  Alpines  the  first  prize  for  four  dissimilar  yarieties  waa 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Steward  of  York  for  Conspicua  and  three 
seedliMp;  sseand  to  Mr.  B.  Gorton  for  Queen  Ytotoria.  Dift- 
dem.  Miss  Bich,  and  Beatrice;  third  to  Mr.  S.  Ooooer  lor 
Daazle,  Neatness,  Prior,  Mid  Diadem ;  fourth  to  Mr.  Thomaa 
Holden  with  Duchess  ol  Cambridge.  tTnknown,  and  two  seed- 
lings. In  the  premier  classes  for  Alpines  with  yeUow  cenbea 
the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with  Ovid ; 
first  to  Mr.  Elliott  with  Unknown,  second  to  Mr.  S.Barton  with 
Dazzle,  third  to  Mr.  B.  Girton  with  Diana,  fourth  to  the  same 
exhibitor  with  Diadem,  filth  Mr.  MeUor  with  Unknown,  sixth 
Mr.  Cooper  with  Edgar,  seyenth  to  the  same  grower  witb 
Prior,  and  eighth  to  l£r.  B.  Girton  with  Brilliant. 

In  white-ground  yarieties  the  premier  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  B.  Girton  with  Mauye  Queen ;  first  to  the  same  exhibitor 
with  Purple  Emperor,  second  to  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with  Brilliant, 
third  Mr.  B.  Girton  with  a  seedling,  fourth  Mr.  S.  Cooper  with 
Diadem,  fifth  Mr.  T.  Holden  with  Unknown,  sixth  Mr. 
H.  Steward  with  Unknown,  seyenth  Mr.  T.  Holden  with  Un- 
known, and  eighth  Mr.  B.  Girton  with  Purple  Queen.  Alto- 
gether, howeyer,  it  was  my  impression  that  Alpines  were  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Auriculas,  and  that  those  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  the  south  are  quite  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  those  exhibited  at  Manchester,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the 
judging  was  defectiye. 

In  Polyanthuses  the  first  was  awarded  to  Dyson  with  Exile 
and  George  IV.,  and  second  to  Mr.  Mellor  with  same.  Single 
phmts.  Premier  to  Mr.  Dyson  with  Exile ;  first  Mr.  Dyson  with 
the  same,  second  Mr.  Elliott  with  Lord  Lincoln,  third  Mr. 
Elliott  with  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer,  fourth  Mr.  Dyson  with  Cheshire 
Fayourite,  fifth  Mr.  EUiott  with  George  IV.,  sixth  Mr.  Holden 
with  seedliog,  seyenth  Mr.  Dyson  with  Stebb's  President,  and 
eighth  Mr.  Steward  with  a  seedling.  Although  I  haye  neyer  been 
a  grower  of  Polyanthuses  I  haye  always  admired  their  fresh 
oomur  and  fine  markings,  and  after  the  strange  collections  one 
sees  brought  forward  in  the  south  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
them  well  shown. 

It  deseryes  to  be  noted  that  the  standard  by  which  the  flowers 
are  judged  is  much  higher  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
that  no  supports  are  permitted,  and  that  most  certainly  they 
owe  nothiag  to  their  setting-up  or  surroundings ;  they  are  not 
brought  to  the  exhibition  in  pots,  but  simply  wrapped  roundin 
moss  and  are  then  placed  in  empfe^  pots  provided  for  them.  Ot 
course  it  makes  them  much  easier  of  transport,  and  they  do 
not  suffer  from  the  treatment,  as  they  are  immediiately  repotted 
on  ttieir  return  from  the  Show.    Their  indiyidual  pips  ace  ez« 
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,  and  the  jndgmMit  goes  net  on  the  gnmtlMpMna^ 
ti  ttw  iloirw,  bat  on  the  ftofe  of  their  ooming  op  to  tne  ooixoet 
BtRndaid. 

Amongst  other  notioeable  exhibitB  wm  a  large  pan  of  seed- 
linff  yellow  Anrlciilas  raieed  by  the  Bey.  F.  D.  Homer,  plain 
and  shaded,  and  (most  singularly)  raised  by  him  from  Oharles 
Edward  Brown  crossed  with  G-eorge  Lightbody»  both  my- 
edsed  flowers.  If  this  be  the  resnlt  of  breeding  for  definite 
ends  snrely  it  is  «  strange  end  to  aacxiTe  at.  Meesrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates 
exhibited  some  fine  stoye  and  greenhouse  plmtB^  bonqnels,  and 
herbaoeons 
Wii 

drol  , 

Bagshot  had  a  fine  lot  of  his  early-flowering  Clematis,  indading 
Lord  Napier,  Hiss  Bateman,  Lord  Londesborongh,  Lady  Emma 
Talbot,  I>iike  of  Bacoleaoh,  Albert  Victor,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Vyje. 

The  whole  Exhibition' refleote  great  honour  on  the  people  of 
l£anehester  for  the  spirited  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out, 
and  I  could  only  wish  that  somewhat  of  the  same  might  be 
loond  amongst  loyers  of  hortionltare  in  the  sonth  of  Bnghmd, 
but  after  watohing  patiently  lor  some  ten  yean  I  begin  now  to 
deepair  of  any  snoh  resolls;  and  if  I  might  take  exertion  to 


KhiMted  some  fine  stoye  and  greenhouse  plftntB,  bouquets,  and 
erbaoeous  plants.  Orehids  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Leeoh,  Mr. 
7iiriey,  and  others.  I  haye  neyer  seen  suoh  a  plant  of  j)en- 
robium  Faloonerl  as  Mr.  Leeoh's;  and  Mr.  Ohwles  Noble  of 


anything  it  is  to  the  way  in  which  trusses  are  thinned  out,  so  as 
to  leaye  only  three  or  four  pips.  It  may  conduce  to  the  more 
oritioal  judgment  of  yarieties,  but  it  does  not  to  the  appearance 


of  the  plants. 

It  was  noticeable  how  the  same  yariety  in  the  hands  of 
different  growers  was  so  different.  No  Smiling  Beauty  in  the 
Show  was  equal  to  Mr.  Homer's,  and  no  Oolonel  Taylor  to  Mr. 
Wflson's.  The  yigour  of  this  yariety  with  him  was  something 
NBairicable ;  and  uen  the  diilerenee  of  blooming  time  does  not 
0iem  to  be  so  great  between  the  north  and  the  south  as  I  had 
iupposed.  The  same  yarieties  waie  in  flower  here  as  I  haye  in 
my  own  oolleetion  at  home. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  nofhinf  could  be  more 
Und  and  courteous  than  the  reception  I  met  with  from  all  with 
Whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  the  Manchester  good  feeling  was 
as  usual  abundantly  shown.  And  I  hope  increasing  prosperity 
may  attend  a  Society  which  thus  endeayours  to  foster  a  taste  for 
a  flower  so  well  deserving  of  fayour  and  so  « loyeable,"  as  I  heard 
it  oalled  the  other  day  by  an  eminent  Oiohld  grower,  as  the 
Anzioala.— D.,  DmI. 


BOTAL  BOTANIO  SOOIETT. 
Apbil  aOm. 

Thh  seeond  spring  Exhibition,  whioh  was  held  under  the 
sospieea  of  brilliant  weather,  oooupied  the  entire  length  of  the 
ooiridor  and  a  portion  of  the  oonaeryatory.  Ornamental  groups 
of  plants  wore  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WilUams.  Hollowly,  Messrs 
Outbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  and  gorgeous  plants  of  Clematises  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jaokman  &  Son,  Woking.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
exhibited  three  admirable  boxes  of  cut  Boses,  the  blooms  being 
fresh,  bright,  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltbam 
Cross,  exhibited  three  boxes  of  cut  Boses,  also  cut  trusses  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  forty-two  yarieties,  all  in  exoelient  eon- 
dition;  and  Mr.  Pestridge,  Brentford,  twenty  doaens  of  small 
plants,  yery  bright,  of  Gold  and  Silyer  Triooknr  and  Bieoler 
Palafipmiums.  Messrs.  Paul  Si  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Chee- 
Inmt,  submitted  a  plant  with  fiye  blooms  of  their  new  dark 
Bose  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  blooms  were  of  extreme  rich- 
neis,  of  a  flery  orimson  colour  suffused  with  poxple ;  the  petals 
possess  neat  substance,  and  as  orowning  its  merits  this  fine 
Bose  is  aeliciously  perfmned. 

Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbriok,  Esq.,  staged  an 
admirable  group  of  Orchids,  oomprlsing  Vandas,  Dendrobes, 
OdontoglossumB,  Saccolabiums,  Masdeyallias,  Cypripediums, 
end  PhalflBuopsis  grandiflora  aureau  all  remarkably  well  bloomed 
end  oultiyated.  Mr.  Batty  exhilnted  a  standard  Aaalea  Bijou 
do  Paris,  a  dense  mass  of  nure  white  and  pink,  and  remarkably 
handsome.  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  W.  Shuter,  Esq.,  Hamnstead, 
eachibited  large  and  wdi-grown  Oaladiums,  and  also  twelye  new 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  In  this  ooUeotion  a  y^ow  OxUp, 
Bmpvess  of  India,  was  oonspiououa  by  its  fine  trusses  of  yellow 
flowers ;  it  is  a  nM>st  promising  beddug  yariety.  These  collec- 
tions with  the  plants  m  the  classes  made  an  effeotiye  display. 

For  twelye  stoye  and  neenhouse  plants  in  12-inoh  pots,  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  was  placed  first 
With  an  admirable  oolleetion ;  Mr.  wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  being  plaoed  second,  and  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  Wettenhall.  Esq.,  Seyen  Sisters  Bead,  third.  In  the  open 
€fkmB  for  six  early-flowerittff  stoye  plants  in  flower  in  l&'inoh 
pets,  Mr.  Ward  was  again  placed  first  for  medium'4iiaed  plants. 
Jjeongst  these  the  spathes  of  Anthurium  Seheraerianum  were 
of  mwyeUoos  siae,  measuiiag  fully  6  inohes  by  6.  Ixoras 
Williamsii  and  Prince  of  Orangn,  auo  Clerodendron  BaUourii, 
were  effeotiye.    Mr.  Wheeler  had  the  second  place. 

Vov  nine  BoMs  in  pots  (nurseiymen),  Mr.  Ixomer,  Bojel  Nur- 
Wlesy  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  sti«ed  healthy  well* 


lie  plants  laaging  Isem  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  ssne  m  height.  In  this  eoUeotion,  whioh 
embraced  popular  yarieties,  the  Tea  Bose  Mont  Blanc  was  ex- 
ceedingly effeotiye.    The  first  priae  was  awarded^ 

For  six  Azaleas  in  12-inch  pots  (amateurs),  Mr.  Batty»  gtt- 
doner  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  had  the 
first  place  with  densely  bloomed  dwarf  standard  plants  with 
flat-trained  heads  8  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  James,  gazu 
dener  to  W.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  was  seoond  with  healthy 
well-bloomed  pyiamids,  Duohesse  Adelaide  de  Naaaan  being 
yery  flne,  and  Mr.  Toms  third  with  small  plants. 

In  the  eoiiesponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Turner  wae 
placed  ilrst  for  large  well-flowered  speoimens ;  Charmer,  deep 
pink,  and  Marie  Veryaene,  white,  being  the  most  noteworthy 
yarieties.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  being  seeond  with  smaU 
healthy  standard  plants,  A.  Borsig  being  especially  attractiye. 

For  twelye  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  Boberts,  gardener 
to  W.  Tennr,  Esq ,  Fnlham,  was  placed  flrst  for  large  and  good 
plants  including  a  fine  example  of  Symphytum  oaubasieum, 
Trillium  srandiflorum  (fine),  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Alyssum  saza- 
tile,  Triteleia  xmiflora.  Primula  oortusoides  amcBua,  and  Beillae. 
Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  L.  Clark.  Esq.,  Sydenham  HiU.  being 
seoond  for  small  fresh  plants,  CaUha  palustris  minor  fl.-pl.  being 
yery  fine ;  Anemones  trif olia,  nemorosa,  and  nemerosa  braoteata 
fl.-pL,  whioh  were  yery  charming ;  Epimedium  niyeum,  Pri- 
mmas,  and  Gentiana  excise.  In  the  oiass  for  six  Qld-fashioned 
hardy  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Boberts  exhibited  a  yery  creditable 
collection  embracing  NarcissuB  poetioTis  (aurantiacns),  a  yery 
charming  Narcissus,  Daphne  cneomm  (1762),  Alyssum  saxatile 
a710).  Arabia  albida  (1796),  Polmonaria  yixginiana  (1799),  and 
TrolUus  asiatieus  (1769),  the  figures  representing  the  yean  of 
their  introduction.    The  first  prize  was  awarded. 

For  six  Dielytras  (nurserymen),  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 
were  the  only  exhibiton.  Tiiey  staged  exeellent  plants  2^  feet 
high  and  through,  and  worthily  had  the  first  prize.  In  the 
correspondhu;  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Wheeler  had  the  stege  to 
himseU,  and  had  a  third  prize  awarded. 

For  nine  Cinerarias  Wc,  James  was  the  only  eshibiter.  He 
staged  plants  in  hisusoal  exeellent  style,  the  puants  being  about 
a  foot  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  tlrst  prize  was 
awarded.  For  tree  Mignonette,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  d^  Co.  staged 
splendid  speoimenfl  ■■eueh  examples  of  culture  as  is  rarely  seen, 
the  yarieties  being  "New  White,'*  fine  spikes;  Crimson  Giant; 
"Hybrid"  Tree,  yery  superior;  and  Tall  PyramidaL  These 
were  perfect  pyramids,  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  For  six  pots  of  Mignonette  the  same  exhibiton 
staged  yery  good  pyramids,  the  best  being  the  "New Dwarf 
Compact  *'  and  Pyramidal  Bouquet.  First  prizes  were  worthily 
awaraed  these  plants. 

In  the  class  torsix  Heaths  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wheeler  were 
plaoed  in  the  ocder  named.  Mr.  Ward's  were  medinm«sifled 
well-Uoomed  speoimens;  Mr.  Wheeler's  being  small  plants. 

For  twelye  Auriculas  Mr.  Turner  had  the  first  place  for  a 
ooUeotion  of  uniform  excellence,  comprising  Prinoe  of  Greens 
fTraUl),  George  Li^tbody  (Headly),  LordClyde  (Lightbody), 
Ool.  Qiampneys  fTuzner).  yery  fine;  Mr.  Stnrrock  (Martin), 
Omega  (Turner),  General  Neill  (Hill),  Arabella  (Headly),  Topsy 
(Keynes),  John  Waterston  (Cunningham),  and  Charles  Perry 
(Turner);  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  being 
plaoed  seoond,  and  m.  EUiot  third.  Mr.  Tmmer  exhibited 
three  new  yarieties--Mrs.  Puryes  (Turner),  gxey  edge,  yery 
refined ;  James  Douglas  (Turner),  green  tdm,  a  fine  massiye 
flower,  worthy  of  its  name ;  and  Star  of  Bethlehem,  green  edge, 
a  bright  and  bold  flower. 

Floral  oertifioates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Tomer  for  Aurioula 
Mrs.  Puryes,  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Cheshunt,  for  Bose  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Wiuiams  for  Ferns  Hypoleplz 
Bergiana  and.  Niphobolus  heteraotis.  SUyer  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Waiker;  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr.  Pest- 
ridge, Mr.  Clark  (Caladium^  Mr.  Oiark  (Primresea),  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
WilUams  and  Messrs.  Cutbuah  &  Sons  for  plants,  end  onealso 
to  the  last-named  Arm  for  out  blooms  of  Camellias. 


TWO-DAY  ROSE  SHOWS. 

I  MNDOBBx  eysry  word  on  this  subject  written  by  "  T.  H.  G.,** 
page  801. 

I  acted  as  censor  three  times  at  Eensingtoa  with  Mr.  Hole 
and  Mr.  W.  Wood,  two  most  painstaUag  and  admirable 
judges,  and  onoe  (I  belieye  in  1861)  with  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Bunny,  of  whom  littie  less  could  be  said.  The  Boses  weie 
sadly  deoayed  befoie  the  di^s  were  oyer.  Some  were  falling 
to  pieces,  and  others  reyealed  a  shilling  centre ;  of  eourse,  the 
next  dio^  they  would  haye  been  worse.  In  due  time  I  will  tiy 
end  SBMwer  the  qneation.  Which  is  the  best  stock  for  Boses,  or 
ahonld  they  be  on  their  own  roots?  The  question,  unleMi 
expkuied,  is  l&e  the  mouths  ef  the  Danube,  "  lost  in  saaiahes.'' 
Tliere  is  often  as  auieh  to  be  gained  by  igaonnoe  as  intelli 
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gmiM,  beMiue  the  former  oeUi  forth  inteUigenee  whieh  other] 
wiie  might  be  hid. — ^W.  F.  BAsoLTm,  Okeford  FiUpaine. 

Let  me  At  a  judge  baek  up  **  T.  H.  G."  at  an  eihibitor  with 
regard  to  two-day  Boae  ehowi.  If  there  are  to  be  two-day 
ahowB  let  them  be  for  pot  Boeea  only,  and  another  let  of  prizea 
be  o£Fered  for  ont  Bosee  the  leoond  day ;  but  it  ia  a  perfect 
farce  to  lead  the  Britiah  pablie  to  think  that  a  box  of  Boees 
ahown  fit  for  the  jadgea  on  ten  o'elook  on  Wednesday  is  worth 
looking  at  after  one  o'eloek  on  Thnnday.  I  haye  often  notioed, 
on  a  hot  morning  in  a  Btnify  tent,  that  Boies  that  I  had 
admired  and  next  door  to  wonhipped  when  I  had  to  judge 
them  at  eleren  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selyee  by 
two  o'clock ;  and  many  a  time  haye  I  heard  the  yerdict  of  the 
British  pablie  adyerse  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  when  they 
came  to  look  at  the  Beses  some  three  or  four  hours  after, 
simply  because  the  hot  tent  had  been  too  much  for  those 
Boses  which  had  had  to  endure  close  confinement  in  boxes,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  tossed  about  in  railways  and  eabs  all  the 
preyious  night,  wmle  perhaps  some  Boses  from  a  new  and 
neighbouring  nursery  gathered  only  that  morning  were  still 
able  to  endure  the  heat,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases,  where 
gathered  too  small,  had  eyen  improyed.  I  think,  therefore, 
exhibitors  would  do  well  to  set  their  faces  against  the  expense 
and  trouble  attending  these  two-day  shows,  and  only  agree  to 
exhibit  on  condition  of  fresh  prizes  being  offered  the  second 
day  for  new  blooms,  and  permission  giyen  to  remoye  the  old 
at  fiye  or  six  o'clock  on  the  first  day.—G.  P.  Px^oh. 


HOTBS  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  19  th  inst.,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  xlxotbd 
FELLOWS :  Major-General  S.  A.  Abbott,  James  Oampbell,  Miss 
Goiry,  Horace  Dayey,  Q.O.,  Colonel  H.  Holden,  Walter  J. 
Marshal],  H.  K,  Mayor,  S.  Yaughan  Morgan,  Miss  Beynett, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Stephens,  Arthur  Walter. 

Mbs.  GiLLnu  of  the  Bed  House,  East  Moulsey,  has  a 

MjLE^HAL  NixL  Boss,  planted  in  the  pit  of  a  small  eon- 
seryatory,  from  which  she  has  this  season,  since  the  end  of 
Februaiy,  cut  336  large  blooms.  The  foliige  also  is  yery  rich 
and  luxuriant. 

If  gardeners  onltiyated  Violeti  more  extensiyely  they 

would  yeiy  much  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  em- 
ployers. They  may  be  had  in  quantity  for  more  than  seyen 
months  with  the  attention  which  Mr.  Abbey  giyes  them.  We 
know  Mr.  Lee  had  a  few  good  blooms  as  early  as  July,  and 
abundance  eyen  in  the  present  month. 

We  haye  lately  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Jackson 

and  Sons,  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  a  number  of  plants  of 
Daphne  Cneobuh  grown  in  pots,  and  the  plants  forced  into 
flower  for  room  and  oonseryatory  decoration.  The  plants  are 
in  admirable  health,  perfect  masses  of  glowing  pink,  and  deli- 
eionaly  fragrant.  The  "  Garland  Flower  "  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  sweetest  of  spring  flowers  for  garden  decoration,  and  its 
adaptability  for  forcing  purposes  renders  it  still  more  worthy 
of  extensiye  culture.  Messrs.  Ja^kson*s  plants  are  established 
in  5  and  6.inch  pots.  They  had  been  potted  in  the  autumn 
and  plunged  outdoors  in  ashes.  As  soon  as  their  buds  were 
formed  the  plants  were  introduced  into  gentle  heat,  and  are 
now  attractiye  by  their  colour  and  enjoyable  by  their  perfume. 
Than  this  dwarf  Daphne  few  dose-growing  plants  are  more 
effectiye  in  spring.  Plants  are  increased  by  layers,  and 
flourish  in  peat  or  light  loamy  soils. 

Mant  flne  Orchids  are  now  flowering  in  Lord  Londes- 

borough's  eelebrated  collection  at  Norbiton,  and  especially 
striking  is  a  row  of  Cattleya  citbiea  on  blocks  suspended 
from  the  roof.  This  Orchid  is  figured  in  the  "Botaniosl 
Magazine"  for  1840,  and  is  there  described  as  *<  a  yery  fine 
and  singular  Cattleya  sent  by  Bobert  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  in  1838,  to  the  collection  at  Wobum  Abbey,  where  it 
blossomed  in  April,  1839.  The  bulbs  and  foliage  are  remark- 
able for  their  yery  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue ;  and  the  fine 
flower,  when  seen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  labellum  is  not 
brought  into  yiew,  has  at  first  sight  so  yery  much  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  in  regard  to  form,  but  to  size  and  colour,  of  the 
wild  Tulip  of  our  country  (Tulipa  sylyestris)  that  we  were  for 
a  moment  deceiyed  by  it.  These  fiowers  are  scentless.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  growth,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  yaluable 
addition  to  our  ornamental  stoye  plants."  Since  the  aboye 
description  was  written  improyed  forms  of  this  distinct  Oattleya 
haye  been  introduced,  and  so  far  from  being  «  scentless,"  the 


flowers  at  Korbiton  flU  the  house  with  odour.  One  yadetj 
there  is  superior  to' any  we  haye  seen  by  the  size  and  uitenae 
golden  yellow  of  the  flowers,  of  which  half  a  dozen  are  depend- 
ing from  the  same  block.  Altogether  about  thirty  blooms  are 
expanded,  and  the  effect  produced  is  both  noyel  and  beautiful. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  HoBTionLTXTBAi, 

Club  at  their  house,  4,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Mr.  Maurice  Young 
of  Milford  Kursery,  Godalming,  submitted  some  specimens  of 
a  new  process  of  printing  on  wood,  inyented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Whitburn  of  Guildford.  They  were  exceedingly  chaste  in 
design,  and  as  they  are  printed  by  a  common  printing  pres» 
the  process  promises  to  make  an  inexpensiye  ornament  of 
chaste  design  suitable  for  the  houses  of  ordmary  citizens.  An 
interesting  discussion  on  the  best  trees  suitable  for  planting  is 
towns  was  originated  by  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  of  Manchester,  and 
mueh  ysluable  information  was  elicited.  A  yote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Toung  for  his  courtesy  in  bringing  the  speci- 
mens to  the  meeting. 

The  beds  of  Tulips  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple 

present  an  exceedingly  gio^  appearance  this  year.  Th^y  are 
now  at  their  best,  and,  weather  permitting,  will  be  attraetiye 
until  June.  Mr.  Newton  has  not  dabbled  in  a  lai^e  number  of 
yarieties  or  attempted  to  plant  in  fantastic  designs,  but  htm 
confined  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  few  sorts  which  are 
known  to  be  reliable  and  effectiye.  About  fiye  thousand  bulbtf 
were  planted,  the  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  terrace  walk  being 
wholly  planted  with  Bex  rubrorum,  and  the  principal  beds  oiir 
grass  on  the  south  side  of  the  walk  being  planted  with  Eeyzeni 
Eroon,  yery  fine,  edged  with  Vermillion  Brilliant  and  Oottage 
Maid,  the  large  oblong  beds  bebig  entirely  filled  with  the 
double  ToumesoL  These  oblongs  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
rows  each,  of  eight  plants  in  a  row.  Scarcely  a  plant  ie 
missing,  and  all  the  blooms  are  of  uniform  height  and  exoel- 
lence.  The  Hyacinths  in  the  yases  haye  also  been  yery  good^ 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  fayourable  weather,  and  their  beautywaa 
of  short  duration.  The  gay  masses  of  colour  which  the  Tulip 
beds  now  present  command  the  admiration  of  many  yisitors. 
The  bulbs  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  A  Sons. 

CucuMBEB  Tendeb  iXD  Tbue  is  admitted  to  be  one  oC 

the  best  yarieties  in  cultiyation,  being  alike  superior  in  size, 
quality,  and  appearance.  It  is,  howeyer,  considered  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  delicate  grower,  and  also  shy  in  producing  fruits. 
Beally  the  yariety  is  a  free  grower  and  bearer,  and  the  latest 
instance  we  haye  had  testifiTuig  to  these  quslities  was  afforded 
by  a  yisit  to  the  gardens  of  Muhsteb  House,  Fulbam,  where  in 
a  house  in  which  all  the  popular  sorts  are  growing  luxuriantly 
Tender  and  True  is  the  most  yigorous  plant  of  all,  and  the 
esrliest  in  swelling-off  its  fruits,  which  are  prodnoed  at  eyezy 
joint.  Telegraph  is  the  next  in  point  of  yigour  and  earliness, 
all  the  others  being  seyeral  days  behind  these  two  excellent 
yarieties. 

A  botahio  oabdxn  about  twenty  acres  in  extent  haa 

been  just  opened  at  Southfobt.  In  connection  with  it  a 
museum  has  been  erected  containing  collections  in  the  yarioua 
branehes  of  natural  history,  the  entomology  of  the  neighbour- 
hood being  well  represented  in  this  branch  of  the  museum. 
Geology  has  a  department  assigned  to  it,  and  the  usual  local 
curiosities,  with  coins,  medals,  <Sto.,  haye  a  place.  The  whole 
of  the  collections  haye  been  well  arranged  and  classified. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  aquabium  Ain>  winteb  oabdbx 

AT  Cluton,  and  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  with  a  yiew 
of  obtaining  a  proper  site. 


BOSES  ON  THEIB  OWN  BOOTS. 

I  SEE  at  page  283  **  A.  B.  0."  fully  bears  out  my  statement 
of  Boses  on  their  own  roots.  He  recommends  putting  the 
cuttings  in  during  October.  This  is  the  old  practice  of 
striking,  but  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  during  June  I  consider 
there  is  a  season  gained,  as  these  make  bushy  plants  the  first 
year. 

I  find  Boses  worked  on  the  Manetti  make  yery  good  plants 
in  about  two  or  three  years,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  they 
aie  really  on  their  own  roots,  as  the  Manetti  is  budded  dose 
to  the  ground.  I  find  the  Boss  cuttings  strike  their  roots  into 
the  earth,  and  when  they  haye  made  roots  enough  to  support 
themselyee  they  haye  done  with  the  Manetti,  whieh  yery  often 
dies  off.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Oanun'a 
Boses,  I  haye  repeatedly  found  it  the  case  here. —J.  PoyALL. 


Oabmations  aed  Pxootees.— I  find  that  a  sentence  in  my 
notes  on  Oamations  and  Ficotees  has  giyen  offence  to  Mr. 
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Dodwell.  The  words  may  bear  a  itronger  meaning  than  I 
intended,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  retract  them,  and  to  sav  I 
never  intended  to  impnte,  as  he  seems  to  think  I  did,  either 
eoaneness  or  personal  ill-feeling  to  him.— D.,D^a^ 


THE  OXALIS. 

This  is  a  large  genns  of  plants  of  free-flowering  properties. 
Most  of  the  species,  which  are  numerous,  are  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  are  worthy  of  oul- 
tore  alike  by  their  pleas- 
ing foliage,  close  growth, 
and  attractive  flowers. 
The  plants  are  of  easy 
eolturiB,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  being  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  consequently 
they  require  cool  green- 
house or  frame  treat- 
ment. The  species  figured 
which  is  typical  of  the 
genus,  has  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  drooping  and 
produced  in  xmibels  borne 
well  above  the  bright 
green  Clover-like  foliage. 
It  requires  protection 
during  the  winter.  Other 
species  have  rose,  purple, 
and  white  flowers. 

A  very  attractive  kind 
is  O.  floribunda  rosea, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  border,  rockery,  or  pot 
plants.  It  is  a  tuberous- 
rooted  species,  forming 
dense  flonferous  cushions 
6  inches  in  height  and 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the 
plants  eontinuing  in 
bloom  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember.  Its  white  varied, 
alba,  is  a  charming  com- 
panion plant,  and  both 
should  be  grown  for  rock- 
ery decoration.  O.Deppei 
is  a  reddish  -  flowering 
Mezioan  species,  and  is 
attractive  as  a  green- 
house plant.  The  roots 
of  this  species  have  been 
employed  as  a  vegetable, 
the  roots  being  boiled  in 
gravy  and  served  with 
brown  sauce.  0.  rosea 
and  0.  Valdiviana  are 
raised  from  seeds,  the 
plants  flowering  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  they  are 
charming  as  pot  or  bor- 
der plants.  0.  tropeo- 
loides  is  also  raised  from 
seed,  and  is  employed  as 
a  oarpet  plant  for  flower 
beds,  its  dark  foliage 
being  very  distinct.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enume- 
rate, for  all  the  species  are  pretty  without  being  gaudy,  and 
grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

A  few  are  hardy,  and  amongst  them  the  Wood  Sorrel  or 
Shamrock,  0.  acetosella,  which  is  a  native  of  the  moist  shady 
woods  of  this  country,  Europe,  and  North  America,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  wild  flowers.  It  delights  in  retired 
shady  woods,  groves,  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  It  was  called  by  the  old  herbalists  Allelnja  and  Cuckoo's 
Meat,  because  as  Gerarde  says,  '*  When  it  springeth  forth,  the 
cuckoo  singeth  most ;  at  which  time  also  Alleluya  was  wont  to 
be  sung  in  our  churches."  But  AUeluja  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  the  Calabrian  name  Juliola.  The  whole  plant  has  a  grate- 
ful add  taste,  much  more  so  than  the  common  Sorrel,  and  is 
on  that  aocoxmt  used  in  salads  and  in  sauces.    In  Lapland  it 


is  so  plentiful,  that  Linnasns  says  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  take  scarcely  any  other  vegetable  food  than  Sorrel 
and  Angelica. 

NOTES  ON  AUBIOULAS. 
Obcbids  and  Boses  can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  and  at 
various  shows,  but  an  Auricula  exhibition  is  seen  but  once  or 
twice  a-year ;  and  to  the  old  florists  who  do  not  now  cultivate 

the  flower  it  is  a  souroe 
of  great  delight  to  see 
the  same  flowers  that 
were  popular  in  their  boy- 
hood, and  perhaps  loving- 
ly tended  by  their  own 
hands.  I  had  a  visit  of 
an  old  florist  to  see  the 
collection  at  Lozford  Hall 
this  year,  and  how  pleased 
he  was  to  see  some  of  the 
old  flowers  that  he  had 
not  seen,  it  may  be,  for 
very  nearly  fifty  years ! 

I  have  before  me  an 
old  gardening  periodical 
containing  the  names  ol 
the  flowers  that  obtained 
the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  during  the  year 
1884.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  in  green-edged  flow- 
ers is  CoL  Ti^lor  (Lee's, 
not  Leigh's  as  it  is  spelt 
in  lists  now)  :  the  same 
flower  was  shown  at  the 
Boyal  Aquarium  still 
holdiog  its  own  as  the 
best  green-edge.  Free- 
dom (Booth)  stands  next 
to  it,  but  this  is  a  weak 
grower,  seldom  showing 
more  than  three  pips. 
Alexander  (Stretch)  is 
third,  followed  by  High- 


land Laddie  (Pollit),  Jolly 
Tar  (Buckley),  and  Jubi- 


lee (Moore).  Next  in  order 
is  the  grey-edged  flowers ; 
and  here  the  modem- 
raised  varieties  are  very 
eoiviiderably  in  advance, 
although  the  sorts  named 
are  still  grown  and  valued . 
Heading  the  list  is  Priva- 
leer  (drime),  followed  by 
Ploughboy  (Taylor)  Ring- 
leader (Kenyon),  Con- 
queror of  Burope  (Water- 
house),  Bevenge  (Thomp- 
son). In  white -edged 
flowers  the  one  highest 
on  the  list  was  also  in  the 
winning  twelve  at  the 
Show  this  year— Glory 

£  Taylor).  I  have  now  ten 
eaithy  young  plants  of 
this  propagated  by  out- 
ting  down  a  small  plant  last  year.  A  celebrated  florist  told  me 
that  the  plant  could  not  be  true  as  it  increased  so  fast ;  but  it 
is  true,  as  it  has  just  flowered,  although  no  Auricula  fancier 
oould  mistake  the  leaf  of  Gloty,  independent  of  the  flower. 
Next  to  it  in  1884,  and  only  one  mark  behind,  is  Pillar  of 
Beauty  (Hugh),  Bright  Venus  (Lee),  Bule  All  (Ashworth), 
Begulator  (Pott),  Favourite  (Taylor).  In  selfs  the  best  of 
forty  years  ago  was  Flora's  Flag,  Metropolitan  (Bedmain), 
Ned  Lord  (Schole),  Lord  Lee  (Berry),  Lord  Primate  and  Apollo. 
The  raisers'  names  are  not  given  of  the  first  and  two  last 
flowers. 

I  earef ully  examined  the  different  collections  at  the  Aquarium 
and  took  the  names  of  the  best  flowers  in  each  dass,  although 
from  the  early  date  of  the  Show  some  of  the  best  sorts  were 
not  represented  at  all.     In  green  edges  Alderman  Wisfcey 


Fig.  95.^0XAU8  CXAKUA. 
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(Headly)  wm  finer  than  nsnal.  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver),  Oolonel 
Taylor  (Lee),  Admiral  Napier  (OampbeU),  reter  Gampbell 
(Oonidngham),  and  General  Neil  (Trail)  were  in  good  order. 
The  belt  greys  were  Alderman  Charles  Brown  (Headly),  Ool. 
Ohampneys  (Tamer),  Miss  Giddings  (Bead),  Mary  Ann 
(Fletcher),  John  Waterston  (Gnnningham),  Bobert  TraU 
(Lightbody),  George  Lightbody  (HeacUy},  Lanoashire  Hero 
(Laneaahue),  Competitor  (Turner),  and  Sir  C.  Napier  ^ight- 
body).  In  whites  Drake  Lewis  (Tnmer),  Smiling  Beanty 
(Heap),  Ann  Smith  (Smith),  Arabella  (Headly),  Catherina 
(Snmmerseales).  Selfs.— Apollo  piokion),  Eliza  (Sim),  Mrs. 
Btnrrook  (Martin),  Charles  J.  Ferry  (Tomer),  Topsy  (Kn), 
Fetronella  (Headly),  Fizarro  (Campbell),  and  Mrs.  Smith 
(Smith). 

Of  Alpines  some  very  finely  formed  fiowem  were  exhibited, 
nearly  all  of  them  raised  and  sent  ont  by  Mr.  Charles  Tamer 
of  Slough.  The  best  were  Diamond,  Bronze  Queen,  Fhilip 
Frost,  Susie  Matthews,  Slough  Bival,  Selina,  George  Light- 
body.  Dear  Hart,  National,  Trojan,  Qaeen  Yietoria,  Blumi- 
nator.  Col.  Soott,  and  Miss  Beed. 

The  only  difiELoulty  with  Aurieulas  is  to  obtain  the  good  old 
sorts ;  but  these,  and  even  those  sent  out  quite  recently,  cannot 
be  obtained  except  bv  exchange.  The  culture  of  the  plants  is 
by  no  means  difflcult.  Th^y  must  be  grown  in  frames  near 
the  glass,  and  air  must  be  admitted  as  often  as  possible.  The 
plants,  whether  in  flower  or  not,  must  be  shaded  from  scoreh* 
mgsun;  and  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  when  the  plants 
are  in  fuU  growth  success  will  be  oertain.^J.  DouoLis. 


NOTES  FBOM  MT  GABDBN  IN  1875. 

GLADIOLUS. 

Thi  last,  I  may  say,  of  one's  collection  of  fayoorite  flowers, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  cherished,  is  this  grand  autumn 
flower;  for  although  I  grow  Chrysanthemums  I  almost  look 
upon  them  as  conunendng  one's  season  rather  than  finishing 
it  off,  and  they  are  grown  by  me  for  decoration  more  than  as 
a  florist's  flower ;  so  that  wnen  I  have  taken  up  and  harvested 
my  Gladiolus  bulbs  I  look  upon  it  that  my  gardening  year  is 
at  an  end,  and  one's  ecdesiastical  and  gardening  years  synchro- 
nise very  much,  as  the  Chnrsanthemums  come  in  a  little  before 
Advent,  the  height  of  their  season  being  about  the  20th  of 
November. 

I  have  never  been  more  satisfied  with  my  growth  of  Gladiolus 
than  I  was  last  year ;  and  I  might  well  be,  for  at  the  Exhi- 
bitions at  South  Kensington,  the  Alexandra  Falaoe,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  I  took  first  prize  in  all  the  olasses  in  which  I 
exhibited  except  once,  and  my  flowers  generally  were  of  very 
flue  qaality.  The  reasons  of  this  were,  I  think,  threefold.  Li 
the  flrst  place  I  have  considerably  weeded  my  collection ;  and 
although  small  it  contains,  I  imagine,  the  crime  de  la  crime 
of  the  French  sorts,  each  year  giving  us  a  few,  at  any  rate, 
varieties  which  are  worth  preserviug.  Then  in  the  second 
place  I  mulched  my  beds  heavily  and  early,  so  that  the  roots 
were  kept  moist  and  received  also  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
washed  down  by  the  rain,  of  which  we  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  rather  too  much.  It  used  to  be  thought— and  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion  myself — that  heavy  manuring  was  bad  for 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  when  mixed  with  the  soil ;  but  as  on  my 
visits  to  Langport  I  noticed  how  heavily  Mr.  Kelway  manured 
the  surface  of  his  beds,  I  felt  convinced  that  so  successful  a 
grower  as  he  is  would  never  have  adopted  the  plan  had  it  been 
injurious ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  grand  finish  of  his 
flowers  might  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  mulch- 
ing they  received.  Then  in  the  third  place  I  diligently  shaded 
my  beds,  erecting  over  them  an  awning  for  this  purpose.  I  re- 
member Mr.  Standish  used  to  insist  that  the  Gladiolus  would 
not  stand  it,  but  I  think  he  was  mistaken.  Care  must  be  taken 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  there 
is  a  tolerable  prospect  of  a  fine  night  I  always  draw  up  the 
awning  in  the  evening  and  leave  it  up  all  night.  If,  again, 
the  day  is  cloudy  and  yet  not  likely  to  raini  do  not  cover 
them,  my  object  being  to  preserve  them  from  the  heavy  rains 
which  spot  the  fiowers,  especially  the  more  delicate-coloured 
fiowers,  and  from  the  sun,  which  bums  some  varieties  and 
drives  all  more  quickly  ont  of  bloom.  As  the  awning  is  so 
arranged  that  I  can  walk  under  it,  the  fiowers  can  be  enjoyed 
much  better  than  when  having  to  stand  out  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun. 

I  tried  last  year  a  plan  which  my  friend  Mr.  Banks  told  me 
of,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  the  Journal— that 
of  cutting  the  bulbs  in  two  when  they  are  a  good  size ;  and 


found  on  lifting  the  corms  in  the  autumn  that  quite  as  good 
new  corms  had  been  formed  from  those  cut  in  halves  as  from 
those  left  whole.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious  where  the 
varieties  are  scarce,  as  it  doubles  the  numbers.  Of  course  care 
must  be  taken  to  feel  the  corm  and  see  where  the  eyes  are 
forming  for  the  new  corms,  and  cut  the  bulb  so  that  each  set 
may  have  an  eye.  It  may  be  perhaps  said,  '*  But  if  you  left 
the  corm  uncut  you  would  have  the  same  effect,  for  the  two 
eyes  would  each  throw  up  a  shoot  and  each  produce  fresh 
oorms."  But  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  sometimes  when 
one  shoot  starts  strongly  it  seems  to  absorb  all  the  strength  of 
the  corm,  and  the  other  remains  dormant  and  finally  perishes ; 
whereas  by  cutting  the  corm  you  are  assured  of  each  growing. 
Besides,  when  the  two  shoots  come  up  alongside  of  one  another 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  apart,  and  one  injures  the 
other. 

I  mav  here  say  that  my  object  in  putting  up  the  awning 
was  mainly  the  preservation  of  the  corms  in  autamn,  and  that 
after  the  blooming  was  over  it  remained  on  altogether.  Having 
never  been  able  to  account  for  the  disease  and  its  greater  pre- 
valence with  us  than  in  France,  it  strack  me  that  it  might 
be  owing  to  the  greater  dmiess  of  their  autumns,  and  that 
if  our  balbs  oould  be  kept  from  the  drenching  rains  the  same 
end  might  be  gained.  So  far  I  am  hopeful  it  has  made  a 
difference.  I  have  never  lost  so  few  corms  in  the  winter,  for 
like  Potatoes  they  may  be  taken  up  apparently  sound,  and  yet 
before  long  begin  to  dry  up  and  rot;  but  I  ean  say  nothing 
with  regard  to  it  until  I  see  the  result  of  this  season. 

Twelve  ndw  varieties  were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Souilliard  and 
Bmnelet,  the  successors  of  Mons.  Souchet,  and  of  them  I  have 
found  the  following  to  be  in  my  estimation  first-rate  varieties — 

Oeneva,^A  fine  spike.  Flowers  full  size,  fine  light  cherry 
with  red  markings,  each  petal  having  a  white  line ;  throat 
yellow,  with  purple-earmine  spots. 

Orand  LiUu, — ^Long,  spike  of  fiowers  of  a  distinct  and  new 
colour— lilac,  with  shadings  of  a  deeper  hue  of  the  same  eolour. 

HereuU,-^k  fine  fiower  of  the  same  type  as  Yirgile  and  Le 
Yesuve.  Extra  large  and  very  fine  fiower ;  colour  a  deep  fiery 
red  with  orange  shading.  The  individual  flowers  are  very 
large,  but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  length  of  the  spike  whether 
a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  will  be  open  at  one  time. 

Leda,"^A  very  fine  fiower,  white  striped  with  lilac ;  large 
and  full. 

PoetoZe.— \^thout  doubt  the  best  yellow  Gladiolus  yet  sent 
out.  The  spike  is  very  long ;  the  colour  a  pure  yellow,  some- 
times without  a  bar  or  spot  in  it,  at  other  times  very  prettily 
bordered  with  rose.  In  either  condition  it  is  a  most  attractive 
fiower  and  is  very  robust  in  habit.  The  spike  which  I  exhi- 
bited at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Show  received  a  first-class  oer- 
tifieate.  Looking  at  its  eolour  I  regard  it  not  only  as  the  beat 
yellow  flower  we  have,  but  as  the  greatest  acquisition  of  this 
year.  Of  the  remaining  eight  the  most  promising  were  Andro- 
m6de,  Giganteus,  and  Themis. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  one  is  obliged  to  contemplate  the 
disheartening  fact  Aat  we  shall  have  no  show  of  this  flower 
in  the  metropolis  this  season  except  a  late  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  the  greater  number  of  blooms  in  small  collections 
will  be  past  and  gone.  I  have  tried  my  utoaost  to  secure  a  show, 
but  have  miserably  failed  and  must  dow  leave  it.— D.,  DeaL 

P.S.— In  my  short  note  on  the  diseased  bulb  of  Gladiolus 
on  page  269  the  whole  force  of  the  note  was  destroyed  by  the 
omission  of  the  little  word  '*  never."  What  it  Qoght  to  have 
been  was  that  it  **  never  was  planted  in  English  soil." 


OULTUBE  OF  VEGETABLE  MABBOWS. 

VEaBTABLB  Mabaows  are  generally  produced  by  raising  the 
plants  in  heat,  potting  them  off  and  growing  them  in  a  frame 
for  some  time,  and  flnally  planting  them  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
of  manure  and  leaves  which  has  been  surfaced  with  good  soiL 
That  is  a  succeesf ol  plan  when  caref ally  carried  out,  and  is  the 
best  mode  to  adopt  when  Marrows  are  required  early  in  the 
season.  Frequency,  however,  the  plan  is  not  well  carried  out, 
and  this  may  arise  from  no  fault  of  the  cultivator,  for  in  the 
early  spring  his  glass  stractures  are  often  so  much  crowded 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  many  plants  from  be- 
coming drawn.  Those  who  have  but  limited  glass  accommo- 
dation will  do  well  not  to  attempt  raising  plants  from  seed 
early  in  the  season,  or  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  will 
defeat  their  object.  Seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  sown  in 
March,  and  the  plants  crowded  under  glass,  will  become  weak 
and  long  instead  of  stout  and  strong,  and  will  not  give  such 
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ettly  prodnoe  as  wIL  plants  which  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
a  month  later,  and  when  the  plants  can  be  grown  steadily  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air  and  in  a  temperature  sadh  as  is  afforded 
I^  cold  frames ;  but  when  Manows  are  not  spedally  required 
eaily  a  plan  simpler  than  the  above  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage. 

Select  a  sheltered  border  and  dig  out  a  barrowinl  of  soil, 
and  put  in  its  place  the  same  quantity  of  rich  decayed  manure. 
Work  this  well  np  with  some  of  ttie  soU,  and  surface  the 
enriched  station  with  a  few  inches  of  leaf  scdL  On  this  place 
a  hand-light,  and  in  a  week  the  sun  will  warm  the  soil.  Ear^ 
in  May  sow  the  seed,  and  when  it  germinates  protect  the  young 
plants  from  slags.  The  plants  will  grow  rather  slowly  at  first, 
but  they  will  be  yery  strong;  and  as  the  temperature  increases 
that  and  the  rich  soil  (wann  water  being  given  when  neoessary ) 
wfll  cause  them  to  increase  in  size  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  they  will  probably  overtake  the  plants  whieh  have  been 
raised  in  pots  under  glass.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
these  rich  stations  are  much  more  fndtful  than  are  plants 
raised  under  glass,  and  the  former  do  not  suffer  from  mildew 
nearly  so  much  as  the  latter. 

I  have  seen  this  simple  plan  adopted  by  cottagers  with  great 
success,  and  not  being  above  taking  a  lesson  from  my  humble 
neighbours,  the  result  has  been  that  from  half  a  dozen  stations 
thus  prepared  and  protected  by  hand-lights  I  have  had  more 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  the  autumn  than  I  have  known  what  to 
do  with.  I  advise  others  to  try  the  same  mode  of  culture, 
being  convinced  that  in  a  few  months  they  will  readily  ae- 
knowledge  the  value  of  the  practice.  I  mean  those  who  cannot 
raise  their  plants  under  glass  without  their  becoming  drawn 
and  tender,  and  which  receive  subsequent  and  ahnost  fatal 
checks  to  their  onward  growth  and  fruitfulne8S.~0LBBicu8. 


HYDBANGBA  FLOWEBS  CHANGING  COLOUR. 

I CAKNOT  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  the  colour  changing, 
and  I  onoe  was  in  temporary  disgrace  through  the  lack  of  suw 
koowledge.  A  lady  employer  saw  me  planting  Hydrangeas  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  were  of  the  pink 
kind,  as  she  did  not  admire  the  daty-coloured  one.  As  her 
time  was  precious  I  cut  the  matter  as  short  as  possible  by 
merely  assuring  her  it  was  the  pink  sort  I  was  planting.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  prepare  the  places  for  the  plants 
with  some  of  the  best  turfy  loam  at  my  eommand,  and  hoped 
to  make  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  grounds  very  quicldy.  Judge 
of  my  mortification  when  the  fioweis  appeared,  instead  of 
being  a  beautiful  lively  pink-*with  the  exception  of  a  little 
one  which  had  been  pumted  in  the  natural  soil  without  any 
preparation—- they  were  all  of  an  ughr  slaty  blue  colour.  Would 
the  same  soil  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  common  Prim- 
rose affect  that  of  the  Hydrangea  ?—W.  T. 


UNOOVEBING   VINE  BOBDBBS. 

Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  covering 
Vine  borders,  and  now,  perhaps,  a  little  may  be  seasonably 
said  on  uncovering  them.  It  is  easy  to  cover  the  borders 
either  with  shutters  or  dung  without  any  mistake  being  made, 
but  more  easy  to  err  in  uncovering ;  and,  in  fact,  considerable 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  Vines  if  the  protective  covering  is 
removed  from  the  borders  suddenly  and  without  due  thought. 

When  fermenting  material  has  been  placed  on  the  borders 
the  utmost  caution  is  needed  in  its  removal.  The  warmth 
which  by  the  manure  has  been  imparted  to  the  surface  of  the 
borders  will,  in  all  probability,  have  fostered  the  emission  of 
active  roots,  and  these  roots  will  have  turned  their  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  heat  and  towards  the  surface  of  the  border. 
Some  of  these  roots  may  have  permeated  the  manure,  and  in 
that  case  they  must  not  be  disturbed.  But  in  connection  with 
these  surface  rootd  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  one  is 
visible  ten  other  ppongioles  are  invisible,  their  points  being 
immediately  below  the  surface.  Now  it  is  these  invisible  roots 
that  are  the  moat  liable  to  injury.  They  are  not  seen,  and 
hence  are  considered  to  be  safe.  But  the  active  rootlets  of 
Vines  with  their  upturned  points  within  an  inch  of  the  border's 
surface  are  not  safe ;  they  are  liable  to  injury  by  drought,  and 
also  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  To  ensure  safety  the 
base  of  the  fermenting  material  should  not  be  removed.  Pro- 
bably the  roots  have  been  enjoying  a  temperature  of  60°,  and 
have  also  been  very  moist.  To  change  this  suddenly  to  a 
dry  or  rapidly  drying  surface  is  a  dangerous  practice. 

Then  as  to  temperature.    In  the  day  the  sun  will  warm  the 


border,  but  what  of  the  night?  Frequently  have  I  seen  Vine 
borders  which  had  been  recently  uncovered  encrusted  with 
frost,  but  never  without  behig  thankful  that  I  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  Vines  so  treated.  More 
than  once  have  I  seen  an  unpleasant  change  take  place  in 
Vines,  which  was  directly  traceable  to  the  incautious  uncover- 
ing of  the  borders.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  cover- 
ings are  generally  removed.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempting, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  warm  the  ground,  but  we 
must  not  think  so  much  of  the  heat  in  the  da^  as  to  entirely 
forget  the  cold  of  the  night.  It  is  not  much  trouble,  and  it 
places  the  safety  of  the  Vines  beyond  doubt,  to  have  the  sur- 
face of  a  recently-exposed  Vine  bo;rder  only  exposed  for  a  time 
during  the  day,  covering  it  at  night.  It  £b  not  the  work 
of  ten  minutes  to  spread  a  few  indies  ot  long  litto*  over  a 
moderately-sized  border  on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  day,  and 
rake  it  off  the  next  morning.  A  covering  of  mats  where  pro- 
vided is  neater  and  quicker.  I  know  of  no  practice  more 
worthy  of  adoption  than  that  in  the  management  of  Vine 
borders  from  which  fermenting  material  has  reeentiy  been  re- 
moved. In  taking  off  covering  of  this  nature  my  advice  is. 
Do  not  take  the  manure  off  too  closely,  but  leave  on  2  or 
3  inches,  and  do  not  remove  it  suddenly.  A  layer  of  soil  over 
the  residue  of  the  covering  will  make  all  neat. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  Vine-border  covering— borders 
that  have  not  been  covered  with  warm  manure  to  impart  heat, 
but  with  cool  rich  manure  to  prevent  cold  and  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  roots.  On  these  borders  the  excellent 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  covering  their  surfooes  in  the 
autunm  with  5  or  6  inches  of  rich  manure.  Now  what  about 
ttie  uncovering  of  such  borders  7  **  Uncover  them  by  all 
means,"  says  one ;  **  rake  off  the  manure  and  allow  the  sun  to 
warm  the  roots."  **  Let  the  covering  alone,"  says  another ; 
"  Vines  are  more  often  injured  by  a  dry  hot  border  surface  in 
summer  than  bv  a  cool  moist  border  surface." 

Now,  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  these  views 
of  the  matter.  There  may  be  conditions,  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  diaracter  of  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  on  the  other  on 
the  time  at  which  the  Vines  are  started  into  growth,  which 
may  render  one  or  the  other  idea  of  special  weight.  For 
instance :  Vines  which  are  growing  in  a  heavy  and  cold  border, 
and  whieh  are  eaqpanding  their  foliage  and  apnroaching  the 
blooming  period,  need,  no  doubt,  all  the  solar  heat  that  can 
be  directed  into  the  soil.  In  that  ease  the  former  view  mty 
possibly  be  the  most  correct,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  without  also  protecting  the  border 
during  cold  nighte.  If  the  roots  are  deep  and  the  soil  heavy, 
then  may  the  covering  be  advantageously  removed  and  the 
surface  of  the  border  be  opened  with  the  fork  to  admit  the 
heat ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  roote  of  the  Vines  are  not 
far  below  the  surface,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  the  border 
well  drained,  and  the  district  is  generally  a  dry  one,  the  Vines 
also  not  being  forced,  then  I  should  "  think  onoe,  twice,  and 
thrice  "  before  removing  tiie  surface  manure,  and  the  end  of  n^ 
thinking  would  probably  result  in  my  leaving  the  manure  on 
until  the  autumn,  removing  it  then,  fJso  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  replacing  with  fresh  soil  and  another  rich  covering. 
For  light  soil  and  dry  distriote  this  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  is 
the  best  for  keeping  the  roote  near  the  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  active  by  affording  them  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
and  support. 

The  matter  of  uncovering  Vine  borders,  and  the  summer 
treatment  that  is  best  to  adopt  to  preserve  the  roots  near  the 
surface  and  keen  the  Vines  healthy,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  other  Grape-growers 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.— A  Nobthibn  Gabdenxb. 


WOODEN  TBELLIS  v.  WIBE. 

I  WISH  to  draw  attention  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  plan 
which  is  frequentiy  adopted  when  placing  wire  on  back  walls 
of  conservatories  and  other  glass  structures.  Most  builders 
dislike  the  plan  of  putting  it  up  in  sections,  which  all  trellis- 
work  under  ((lass  should  be,  for  who  is  there  that  does  not 
want  to  get  at  the  back  part  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  if 
only  to  paint  or  whitewash  it  as  the  case  may  be  f 

With  reference  to  the  above  I  may  say  that  I  entered  on  a 
situation  about  two  years  ago,  where  the  entire  back  walls  of 
the  conservatory  were  covered  with  a  wooden  trellis  with  Oobosa 
scandens  vatiegata  and  Passiflora  cssmlea  planted  at  the  foot 
and  trained  over  it.  On  these  climbers  there  were  thousands 
of  mealy  bugs,  to  destroy  which  I  had  to  resort  to  washing  the 
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woodwork  with  QiBhont  oon^K>und,  ioap,  Ac,,  and  then  oonld 
not  efleotnally  eradieate  the  pest,  limply  beoanse  I  oonld  not 
Mt  well  at  the  baok  of  the  eloee  treUis.  The  honse  was  painted 
dnring  the  winter,  and  now  the  inseots  haye  made  their  ap- 
pearanee,  ezoept  on  a  part  to  which  we  gave  a  thorough  scald- 
mg  with  boilii^  water,  with  a  little  torpentine,  snlphor,  and 
tobaoeo  water.  I  may  add  that  the  part  we  sealded  had  no 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Now.  if  these  waUs  had  been 
eorered  with  galyaniaed  wire  instead  of  the  heaTy-looUng 
wooden  treUis  it  wonld  haTS  been  better  to  paint,  for  no  one 
knows  the  time  it  takes  to  clean  and  paint  the  wooden  trellis 
but  those  who  haTe  the  misfortune  to  hsTe  it,  and  then  it  is 
not  done  effectually  without  it  oomes  off  in  sections  and  you 
oan  get  at  both  sides.  I  pen  these  few  lines  to  put  persons 
on  their  guard,  as  the  time  is  eoming  on  for  putting  up  new 
and  renoTating  old  houses ;  if  they  will  use  the  wire  it  will 
be  the  cheapest,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  put  up  in  seetioni  the 
▼alne  of  the  plan  will  be  proved  some  day.— H.  S.  J. 


LINCOLN  OODLIN  APPLB. 

A  coBBBBPoNDBHT  wishcs  to  kuow  what  the  Lineoln  OodUn 
Apple  is,  a  d  asks  for  a  description  of  it,  because  he  cannot 
find  it  in  he  "Fruit  Manual."  If  the  author  had  described 
all  the  fnuts  in  the  Manual  which  haye  come  under  his  ob- 
serratiop,  and  of  which  he  possesses  figures  and  descriptions, 
that  work  would  have  assumed  proportions  which  would 
qualify  it  for  another  tiUe  than  a '« ManuaL" 

The  Lincoln  Godlin,  sometimes  called  Lineoln  Pippin,  is  a 
good-sized  Apple  8  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width,  of  a 
conical  shape,  not  unlike  Nelson  Oodlin,  with  prominent  ribs 
on  the  sides  ezten^Ung  to  the  crown,  where  they  form  ridges 
round  the  eye.  Skin  of  an  uniform  deep  lemon  colour,  strewed 
with  large  russetty  specks.  Eye  closed,  with  erect  connivent 
segments,  and  set  in  a  deep  angular  basin.  Stalk  short  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  narrow  oayity.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
very  juicy,  with  a  mild  acidity,  and  pleasant  flaTour.  Stamens 
marginal.  Oalyz-tube  Tory  deep  and  wide,  funnel-shaped. 
Cells  open. 

An  excellent  euUnary  Apple,  which  keeps  in  use  till  March. 


BIOHABD  HEADLT. 


Arib  years  of  painful  suffering,  a  wreck  of  his  former  self, 
there  has  passed  away  from  us  at  the  age  of  righty-one 
Bichard  Headly,  almost  the  last  of  that  band  of  florists  who  in 
a  past  generation  made  the  south  of  England  a  fair  and 
lei^timate  rival  in  florists'  flowers  of  the  north.  And  if  nearly 
the  last,  certainly  he  was  not  the  least ;  for  while  others  gained 
their  laurels  hj  cultivation,  he  was  not  only  successful  in  this 
respect,  but  also  as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  came  well  to  the 
front  in  everythinff  that  he  undertook.  One  cannot  look  down 
a  catalogue  of  floniits'  flowers  without  encountering  his  name, 
and  to  the  very  last,  therefore— his  last  serious  iUness— success 
attended  his  skill  and  inteUigenoe,  for  amongst  the  newer 
varieties  of  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and  Pieotees,  there  are  to  be 
seen  some  of  his  raising. 

It  is  now  many  years,  when  *<  George  Ligihtbody  *'  Auricula 
had  just  come  out,  that  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Stapleford,  a 
thorough  florists'  home.  He  was  then  in  the  full  swing  of  hb 
cultures,  and  was  sweeping  evervthing  before  him  at  the  local 
exhibitions  at  Cambridge  in  all  departments  of  gardening. 
Although  only  known  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  craft  of 
horticulture,  I  was  welcomed  with  that  kindly  hospitality  he 
was  ever  ready  to  show,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  energy 
with  which  he  entered  into  his  favourite  hobby.  He  was 
principally  known  as  a  cultivator  and  raiser  of  Tulips,  Carna- 
tions and  Pieotees,  and  Auriculas;  of  the  Tulips  he  had  a 
large  collection,  and  all  who  visited  him  will  remember  bis  tale 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  Tulip  beds  were  every  year  injured, 
as  he  believed  malloiously,  although  many  of  his  friends 
doubted  this.  As  I  am  not  a  Tulip-grower  I  cannot  recall  the 
names  of  his  seedlings.  Sarah  Headly  I  remember  as  a  beauti- 
ful rose,  and  there  were  several  others  which  he  valued  highly, 
but  of  their  merits  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  In  Carnations 
and  Pieotees  he  was  also  a  successful  raiser,  and  his  Prince 
Albert,  Boss  of  Castile,  Chancellor,  King  James,  Albion's 
Pride,  Ac  ,  have  been  long  known ;  whilst  amongst  his  later 
flowers  Invincible  (s.b.),  Gem  (8.B.),  Marshal  Ney  (s.b), 
PfaoBbus  (b  v.)  seem  as  if  they  would  be  lasting  memorials  of 
his  BkUl.  In  Auriculas  he  was  specially  successful.  The  finest 
gnj  edge  in  growth  (and  I  say  this  with  the  full  recollection  of 


Alex.  Meiklejohn  in  mind)  was  raised  by  him,  and  Headly's 
George  Lightbody  perpetuates  not  only  his  success,  but  the 
long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  that  existed  between  him 
and  the  excellent  man  after  whom  he  named  it ;  while  in  such 
fiowers  as  Alderman  Wisbey  (a  fine  green  edge)  and  Alderman 
Charles  E.  Brown  (grey  edge),  only  sent  out  within  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  proof  that  age  had  no  way  slackened  his 
zeal  or  injured  his  success.  He  thought  highly,  too,  of  a  Potato 
he  raised  some  years  ago,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  remembered 
now.  He  had  also,  at  the  time  when  his  friend  Lightbody  was 
so  successful,  raised  several  Banunculuses. 

He  has  been  lor  some  vears  praetieally  withdrawn  from  anv 
public  interest  in  horticulture,  out  there  are  many  who  cherish 
kindly  memories  of  Btn^lelord  and  its  enthusiastic  owner,  and 
who  will  readily  sa^  that  a  great  master  in  the  craft  has  passed 
away  from  ns,  leaving  (at  any  rate  in  the  south)  few  to  follow 
his  steps.— D.,  DeaU 


MB.  BULL'S  NUBSEBT,  KING'S  BOAD, 
OHELBEA. 

Mb.  Bull's  Nursery  is  described  as  an  establishment  for 
"new,  beautilul,  and  rare  plants"-— a  designation  whieh  is 
faithfully  descriptive.  Other  nurseries  have  been  visited  and 
described,  but  as  Mr.  Bull  has  in  his  possession  many  plants 
whieh  are  not  to  be  seen  in  other  plaees,  his  nursery  merits 
description  too.  But  many  specimens  which  are  not  new 
also  arrest  attention  by  their  nze,  condition,  and  value,  and 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 

Tbbb  Fxbxs,  Palms,  ixd  Ctoads.— These  plants  are  arranged 
in  the  large  structure  known  as  the  Winter  Garden,  where  suf- 
ficient space  and  height  is  afforded  to  show  the  specimens  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  covered  with 
Vines,  which  afford  congenial  shade  for  the  plants  beneath. 
On  traversittg  the  central  path  the  visitor  may  well  faasf 
himself  as  suddenly  transported  to  an  Indian  jungle  or  aa 
Australian  forest.  On  either  hand  are  plants  of  stately  growth 
and  spreading  foliage.  The  groundwork  is  compoeed  of  the 
dwarfer  Palms,  out  of  which  rise  bold  trunks  of  Dicksonias, 
Alsophilas,  and  Qyatheas;  also  examples  rugged,  rigid,  and 
grotesque  of  Enoephalartos,  Qycases,  and  Macrozamias.  The 
Dicksonias  are  splendid  spedmens,  many  of  them  having 
trunks  varving  from  6  to  12  feet  in  height  crowned  with 
fronds  of  the  finest  character.  Of  the  QyaUieas  dealbata  and 
Smithii  numerous  specimens  vary  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height 
of  stems,  while  of  the  more  rare  C.  Dregei  and  C.  Bnrksi 
are  to  be  seen  examples  of  almost  equally  large  dimensions, 
also  a  specimen  upwards  of  7  fM  high  of  AJsopfaila  Leioh- 
ardtiana.  The  Cycads  are  equally  fine.  A  recent  importatioii 
of  Cycas  media  embraces  plants— or  trees— which  are  striking 
alike  by  their  size  and  numbers,  their  stems  ranging  in  height 
from  8  to  14  feet.  C.  rsvoluta  may  be  seen  having  a  trunk 
5}  feet  high  and  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  dozens  of  others 
of  smaller  vet  large  growth. 

Noticeable  also  are  the  Enoephalartos  villosns,  E.  v.  ampli- 
atus,  and  Vroomii.  These  plsmts  have  stems  varying  from 
S  to  6  feet  in  h^ht,  and  pivtieularly  remarkable  is  a  speoi- 
men  of  the  last-named  now  bearing  two  large  flowers  or  traits. 
These  resemble  gigantic  Fir  cones — or  perhaps  a  better  idea  is 
conveyed  by  comparing  them  to  tapering  fruits  of  Queen  Pine 
Apples  minus  the  crowns.  This  specimen  is  worthy  of  inspeo- 
tion^by  all  lovers  of  the  curious  and  rare  in  plant-growth. 
Encephalartos  GhelUnckii,  which  was  oertifieated  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  is  distinct  and  elegant,  and  may 
be  seen  in  excellent  condition ;  and  Macrozamias  conllipes, 
plumosa,  and  spiralis  add  a  distinct  feature  to  what  may  be 
justly  termed  this  fine  house  of  fine  plants. 

To  enumerate  the  Palms  would  be  to  compUe  a  catalogue, 
for  all  the  hardy  kinds  are  weU  represented,  sorts  more  tender, 
new,  and  rare  being  accommodated  in  other  structures.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Filmy 
Ferns,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  Orchids. 

Adjoining  this  winter  garden  is  a  house  quite  filled  with 
Phormiums  tenax  variegatum  and  Colensoi  variegatum,  the 
plants  being  of  almost  all  sizes  and  in  excellent  colour.  As 
lawn  and  conservatory  decorative  plants  these  are  amongst 
the  most  effective  of  fine-foliaged  plants  that  can  be  employed. 
Passing  through  the  winter  garden  we  find  a  series  of  span- 
roofed  houses  packed  together  as  closely  as  space  will  permit, 
and  each  packed  with  plants  to  repletion.  The  first  of  these 
houses  entered  is  prindpaUy  occupied  with 

Cbotons.— Of  this  genus  of  ornamental  stove  plants  new 
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kindi  are  following  eaoh  other  in  rapid  BucoesBion— plants 
whioh  aie  remarkable  for  brightneae  of  foliage,  elegance  of 
form,  and  lome  of  them  aingnlarity  of  aspect.  Mr.  Boll's 
collection  of  these  plants  is  exceedingly  rich.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  a  fine  example  of  the  Bam's  Horn  Groton  (G.  volatiim) 
which  when  well  grown  is  exceedingly  distinct.  Kot  less  novel 
is  the  Gorkscrew  Groton  (G.  spirale),  of  which  the  establish- 
ment contains  handsome  specimens.  G.  majestionm  is  another 
of  Mr.  Ball's  introductions,  and  ia  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
hi  cnltiyation.  The  Imperial  Groton  (G.  imperialis)  has  noble 
foliage  finely  margined,  and  G.  pictnrattun  is  both  noyel  and 
ornate.  Tliis  plant,  of  which  Mr.  Bull  enables  me  to  sabmit 
an  illustration,  is  remarkable  by  each  leaf  proper  prodaoing  a 


slender  filament,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  subtended  a 
smaller  secondary  leaf.  This  yariety  is  also  highly  colonred, 
the  midrib  being  red  and  the  blotches  yellow  merging  to  red. 
It  is  of  medium  growth,  and  is  both  novel  and  attractive. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  collection  of  the  new  Trilobed 
Grotons  in  several  varieties,  and  kinds  even  newer  than  these 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  outer  world.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  G.  elegantiesimum,  a  slender  drooping  mass  of  gold; 
G.  formosnm,  finer  in  character  than  G.  Weismannii,  and 
richer  in  colour  than  G.  majesticum ;  G.  Bex,  having  the  same 
relation  to  G.  spirale  as  the  large  augur  has  to  the  emidl 
corkscrew;  and  G.  gloriosum,  a  fine  plant  with  long  wavy 
foliage  of  creamy  yellow  and  green.    The  above  are  but  a  few 


Fig.  06.— OROTOR  PICTUBATUir. 


of  the  extensive  collection  of  these  popular  and  effective  stove 
plants. 

In  the  house  adjoining  the  Grotons  are  many  new  and 
valuable  plants,  but  none  more  distinct  than  the  remarkable 
new  Dracaena  D.  Goldieana.  This  plant  represents  a  totaUy 
new  family  of  Dracenas,  being  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  types 
alike  in  character  of  growth,  form  of  foliage,  and  markings. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  heartshaped  and  fieshy  in  texture, 
each  leaf  being  transversely  marked  with  silvery  grey  on  a  green 
ground.  When  this  plant  flowers  and  becomes  either  a  seed- 
bearing  or  pollen-producing  parent,  and  crosses  are  effected 
with  other  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  issue 
may  be.  It  is  a  plant  from  which  much  is  expected,  and  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  its  owner. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  house  some  new  Dieffenbachias, 
the  new  Artocarpus  Ganneni,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door 
the  striking  wall  plants  Marcgraavia  paradoxa  and  M.  dubia. 
No  Ivy  can  adhere  to  the  wall  with  the  same  persistency  as 
these  plants,  for  not  only  the  stems  but  the  leaves  become 
affixed  to  the  structure  as  if  embedded  in  gum.  At  the  end  of 
this  house  are  a  pair  of  plants  which  probably  cannot  be 


matched  in  Europe,  and  which  may  fittingly  introduce  a  brief 
notice  of  the 

PALMS.—The  plants  referred  to  are  a  pair  of  Pritchardia 
grandis,  and  truly  grand  they  are  in  their  massive  dark 
fronds.  They  are  plants  of  great  value,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  admitted  scarcity  but  for  their  noble  beauty.  Another 
new  Palm  is  not  nearly  so  scarce — Geonoma  Carderi— an 
elegant  introduction  from  Colombia.  Of  this  Palm  there  are 
many  hundreds,  and  whioh  are  now  being  distributed.  Fine 
examples  in  ahnost  aU  sizes  are  seen  of  the  most  graoefnl  of 
all  Palms— Gocos  Weddelliana,  and  perhaps  greater  numbers 
of  the  charming  table  Palm  Dnmonorops  palembanicus.  The 
Silver-leaved  Palm  (Astrocaryum  argenteum),  is  also  note- 
worthy, and  not  less  so  is  the  Blue  Palm  (Sabal  cffirulesceos), 
a  blue  tinge  suffusing  the  leaves  and  especially  tn  their  under 
surfaces.  Eentias,  Livistonias,  Areoas,  Martinezias,  and  nu- 
merous others  are  represented  in  various  sizes  and  in  large 
numbers.  Entering  another  house  we  find  several  **  new  and 
rare  "  plants,  including  a  choice  selection  of 

Abalus. — ^These  are  the  princes  of  table  plants,  and  are  in- 
dispensable for  decorative  purposes.    One  of  the  most  hand- 
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some  iB  A.  elegantisBixua.  The  le*ye8  are  digitate  and  pen- 
daloiui,  of  a  yery  deep  green,  the  midrib  of  each  leaflet  being 
white,  and  with  white-mottled  footatalks.  A.  leptophylla  ie 
a^  a  fine  epeciee  with  yery  dark  items ;  the  leayee  aie  green 
distinctly  mottled  with  white.  A.  maeolata  is  also  striking  by 
its  purple  hne  and  distinct  green  spots ;  but  one  of  tiie  most 
elegant  and  not  soffioiently  known  is  A.  graoillima.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  depict  the  slender  elegance  of  this  plant. 
The  stem  is  erect ;  the  leayes  springing  from  it  and  for  a  foot 
of  their  length  are  horizontal,  when  they  graoefally  recorye 
and  taper  to  a  point.  They  are  bright  green  with  iyory-white 
midribs.  This  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
chaste  of  the  Aralias,  and  will  proye  of  great  yalne  for  table 
decoration.  Besides  these  are  some  new  kinds  which  are  not 
yet  in  commerce. 

In  this  honse  is  a  large  stock  of  the  new  Gnstayia  gracillima, 
which  was  sent  from  Oolombia  by  Mr.  BoezL  It  was  fignred 
in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  March,  1875,  and  the  flower 
as  fignred  there  and  also  in  Mr.  Boll's  catalogue  is  extremely 
bold  and  striking.  Near  it  is  a  batch  of  the  dark-foliaged 
plant  Eranthemnm  tricolor,  which  at  the  first  glance  remmds 
ns  of  the  Iresinea.  The  colour  is  oliye  green  with  porplish 
and  pink  blotches.  It  is  eyidently  of  free  growth  and  etsj 
oaltnre. 

Other  large  stoyes  aie  crowded  with  Ferns,  Pahns,  Panda- 
nnses,  and  Mnsas,  the  stock  of  Mnsa  ensete  being  ysry  large 
and  fine ;  and  in  the  propagating  honse  is  a  most  attractiye 
collection  of  Bertolonias.  B.  Van  Honttei  is  in  snperb  con- 
dition; it  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "  shot  silk**  plant, 
and  its  glistening  colours  warrant  the  appellation.  In  fine 
contrast  is  the  "  Jewel  Plant  **  (B.  superbissima).  The  foliage  is 
large,  bright  green,  each  leaf  containing  three  rows  of  spots 
arranged  with  mathematical  regularity,  the  spots  being  of  a 
purplish  rose  colour.  It  is  a  superb  plant,  requiring,  to  haye 
it  in  good  condition,  heat,  shade,  and  the  moist  still  atmo- 
sphere of  a  glass  ease.  A  description  of  this  nursery  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  brief  note  on  the 

Obchidb. — The  stock  of  these  plants  is  yery  extensiye,  roofs, 
floors,  stages,  and  walls  being  coyered  with  them.  The  plants 
are  generally  small,  and  fresh  consignments  are  continually 
arriying  from  foreign  collectors.  The  cool  Orchid  house  was 
so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  round,  but  it  has 
since  been  cleared  of  a  portion  of  the  yaluable  stodc— yaluable 
because  the  floor  was  coyered  with  hundreds  of  healthy  plants 
of  the  flne  new  Odontoglossum  cirrosum,  which  was  recently 
certificated  by  the  Floral  Oonamittee  of  the  Boyal  Hortieultural 
Society,  and  was  generally  considered  te  be  one  of  the  most 
important  introductions  of  late  years.  The  plant  is  evident^ 
of  hardy  constitution  and  easy  growth ;  it  is  a  free  bloomer 
and  will  probably  become  as  popular  as  0.  AlezandrsB. 

Amongst  the  general  oollectton  of  Orchids  many  were  in 
flower,  the  most  notable  being  Gattleya  dtrina,  of  which  the 
stock  is  immense;  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  the  perfume  exactly 
resembling  that  of  May  blossom,  but  is  more  powerful ;  Cyprl- 
pediums  in  yarlety ;  Dendrobiums  Wardianum  and  lituiflorum 
in  excellent  yarieties,  and  the  dainty  gem  D.  barbatulum.  For 
affording  cut  blooms  for  bouquets  and  sprays  for  wreaths  this 
pure  and  free-flowering  species  is  inyaluable. 

Besides  the  Orchids  growing  and  flowering,  a  consignment 
of  plants  just  arriying  demands  notice  as  eony^^g  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Bull's  transactions  as  an  importer. 
Of  Sophronites  grandiflora,  Dendrobiums,  Yandas,  and  Aeridee 
there  were  certainly  some  hundreds  being  unpacked,  and  of 
Pleiones  there  were  numy  thousands— in  fact,  the  Orocus-like 
bulbs  filled  seyenteen  boxes  of  8  feet  square  each.  These  are 
principally  P.  humilis,  and  had  arriyed  in  excdlent  condition. 
It  is  certainly  the  largest  importation  which  has  eyer  arriyed 
in  England. 

There  remains  one  more  plant  to  notice  which—the  name  at 
least— has  recently  been  in  eyerybody*s  mouth— Erjrthroxylon 
Coca.  This  now  celebrated  plant  is  included  in  the  officinal 
collection.  For  many  years  it  has  but  rarei^  been  inquired 
for,  but  now  the  demand  for  plants  can  scarcely  be  met. 

The  nnrsery  is  densely  crowded  with  plants,  all  space  under 
glass  being  filled,  and  the  outside  squares  packed  with  Liliums. 
A  business-like  actiyity  peryades  the  establishment,  and  eyery 
part  is  in  good  order.— W. 


Ae.,  flowering  in  summer;  but  there  being  such  abundance  of 
other  flowers  at  that  season,  I  think  it  is  only  by  using  it  for 
the  purpose  referred  to  that  its  beauty  can  be  fuUy  appreciated. 
Here  it  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time  past  in  the  conserya- 
tory  with  charming  effect,  in  gracefulness  and  beauty  I  would 
almost  say  surpassing  eyen  the  Fuchsia.  It  certainly  far  more 
than  repays  the  trouble  it  costs.  What  can  be  more  simple 
than  sticking  a  few  roots  into  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  winter- 
ing them  in  a  cold  frame?— J.  Habdh,  Logie  Mar. 


DixLTTBA  spxoTABiLis  ai  a  dccoratiyc  plant  for  the  men- 
house  or  eonseryatory  in  spring  is  not  so  generally  used  as  it 
deserycs.   It  is  well  known  as  an  occupant  of  mixed  borders, 


BBPOBT  ON  PLANTS  GBOWN    FOB   TBIAL  AT 
OHISWIOK  IN   1876. 

Bt  TEOIIAB  MOOBE,  F.LJSk,  FlortU  Dirtctor. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Beport  of  the  Chiswick  Board  of 
Direction,  that  the  work  in  the  floral  department  had  been  in 
some  degree  crippled  by  the  diminished  facilities  granted  to 
the  Superintendent,  but  that  neyertheless  some  yery  good  work 
had  been  accomplished.  This  consisted  in  the  eultiyation, 
with  the  yiew  to  a  comparison  of  their  merits,  of  collectiona 
of  82  yarieties  of  bedding  Pansiss,  of  125  yarieties  of  Fuchsias, 
and  of  850  yarieties  of  bedding  Pelargoniums.  The  Floral 
Oommittee  held  seyeral  meetings  during  the  blooming  season 
for  the  critical  examination  of  these  collections,  and  awarded 
twenty-three  certificates  of  merit  to  different  yarieties  of  Pan- 
sies,  twenty-one  certificates  to  the  best  yarieties  of  Fuchsias, 
and  seyenteen  certificates  to  Pelargoniums  which  were  con- 
sidered as  improyements  on  those  preyionsly  rewarded. 

The  foUoidng  aie  deseriptiye  notes  of  the  seyeral  yarieties 
in  each  group  to  which  ceriificates  were  awarded,  the  notes 
being  sufficient  to  giye  some  notion  of  the  habit,  colour,  and 
characteristics  of  tibe  kinds,  and  also  to  afford  some  due  to 
their  identification. 

BlDDma  PANSIB8  AND  YIOLA.B. 

The  yarieties  of  these  plants  subjected  to  the  test  of  trial 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Go.  of  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  Cocker  A  Sons  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  B*  Dean  of  Ealing, 
Mr.  O.  Westland  of  Witi^  Court,  Dr.  Stuart,  Messrs.  Milligan 
and  Kerr,  and  Messrs.  Bobertson  A  Galloway.  Those  only 
are  here  described  which  obtained  certificates.  In  seyeral  in- 
rtances  the  certificates  granted  in  1874  under  less  fayouraUe 
conditions  were  now  confirmed.  The  plants  were  inspected 
by  the  Committee  on  June  9tb,  and  again  on  July  16th.  The 
following  may  be  regarded  as  a  selection  of  the  best  of  the 
bedding  Pansies,  chosen  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  showing 
compactness  and  dwarfness  of  habit,  profuseness  and  con- 
ianmtj  of  bloom,  and  useful  and  effectiye  colours  rather  than 
that  of  size  and  shape  in  the  indiyidual  flowers— chosen,  in 
fact,  for  those  special  features  which  giye  them  their  yslue  aa 
bedding  plants. 

FIBSTOLiSS  CXBTOnaiTBS. 

1.  Alpha.— Dieftton  dt  Co.— A  yery  compact-growing,  yigor- 
ous-habited,  free-flowering  yariety.  Flowers  large,  bluish 
puiple,  with  a  reddish  flush ;  the  eye  yellow,  with  a  bilobed 
dark  spot  in  front.    Good  and  lasting. 

2.  BxDFOOT  TiLLOW.— DMn.— A  free-growing  compact- 
habited  sort  Flowers  large,  bright  golden  yellow,  with  pen- 
cilled eye.    Good  and  effectiye. 

8.  Blub  Bbll.— Dean.— A  yeiy  showy  yariety  of  compact, 
spreading,  free-blooming  habit.  Flowers  numerous,  medium- 
sized,  mauy^  purple,  with  a  small  yellow  eye  pencilled  with 
dark  lines.  The  indiyidual  flowers  are  deficient  in  shape,  but 
the  effect  of  the  mass  is  good,  and  the  plant  is  a  continuous 
bloomer.  Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  1874,  which  was 
now  confirmed. 

4.  Blue  Pibfection.— Fe^tland.- Of  compact  free-bloommg 
habit.  Flowers  medium-sized,  of  a  deep  reddish  mauye,  with 
yellow  eye.  A  fine  effectiye  self-coloured  yariety.  The  yariety 
sent  in  as  Purple  Periection  proyed  to  be  the  same  as  this. 

5.  Db.  BTVAxr.^Stuart. — Of  dwari  compact  habit.  Flowers 
mauye  purple,  with  small  yellow  eye  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
dark  ring.    A  neat  and  pretty  flower. 

6.  Goldbh  Gbm. — ^Dtcibonc^Co.— A  yariety  of  dwarf  spread- 
ing habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  Flowers  large,  deep  yellow, 
with  deeper  eye,  oyer  which  occur  dark  penciUings.  Good  and 
lasting.    Awarded  a  first-class  certificate  in  1874. 

7.  Lilacina.- D^an.^A  charming  yariety  of  dwarf  compact 
spreading  habit,  free-growing,  and  yery  distinct.  Flowers  of 
moderate  size,  llie  upper  petals  of  a  reddish  lilac,  the  lower 
ones  bluish  lilac,  with  small  yellow  eye.  An  ezoeedbigly  pretty 
and  taking  flower. 
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8.  LoTHAUL^D^an. — ^A  noyel  yariety,  with  a  dwarf  eompaot. 
habit  of  growth.  Flowers  large,  deep  purple,  with  Bmall  ycilow 
eye  and  broadiah  bronzy  spot  joat  below  it  on  the  lower  petal. 
A  diBtinot  and  rioh-looking  flower,  of  lasting  qaality. 

9.  LiLT-WHiTB  Tom  THUMB.>-I>«an. — A  very  nsefnl  yariety, 
of  free  oompaot  spreading  habit.  Flowers  white,  with  yellow 
eye  and  dark  pendllings.  The  flowers  are  tolerably  constant 
as  to  parity,  but  they  oocasionally  blotch  in  hot  weather.  The 
flrst-olass  certificate  awarded  in  1874  was  confirmed. 

10.  Magpis,  or  hk  Viz,— Dean, — An  old  French  variety,  still 
osefal  because  striking  in  appearance  from  the  strongly  con- 
trasted colouring  of  its  flowers.  It  is  of  vigorous  but  rather 
tall-grdwing  habit,  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer.  Flowers  blackish  mulberry,  with  a  large  wedge- 
shapecl  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  each  petal ;  the  spotting 
sometimes  runs  out,  when  for  a  time  the  flowers  become  self- 
coloured. 

11.  BluiiBEBBT.^D^an.— A  dwarf-growing  variety  of  com- 
pact but  spreading  habit,  and  free-flowering.  Flowers  dark 
reddisli  plum  purple,  with  very  small  yellow  eye ;  the  flowers 
are  wall  displayed.  The  first-class  certificate  of  1874  was 
confircned. 

12.  3J0VBLTY. — Cocker  db  Son,--k  showy  variety,  of  free- 
growimg  habit,  but  growing  rather  taU.  Flowers  reddish  or 
puoy  i)urple,  with  yellow  eye;  showy.  A  pleasing  variety 
amongfst  the  self-coloured  flowers. 

13.  Peach  BiiOssox.— DicXmom  dt  Co,— An  attractive  variety 
of  dose  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
good  form,  are  of  a  curious  motley  colour,  a  reddish  or  pucy- 
Ulac,  paler  at  the  tips.  Its  neutral  tint  was  thought  likely  to 
be  us&ful  in  grouping. 

14.  PsiKGKBS  OF  Tbck.— Dean.— A  very  free-growing  variety, 
and  a  continuous  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
form,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  Ulao.  It  is  quite  novel  in  colour, 
somewhat  approaching  that  of  Lilacina. 

15.  QuEEM. — Dickson  db  Co, — A  variety  of  free  compact 
habit,  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  rather  later  than  some  others. 
Flowers  large,  white,  with  yellow  eye  and  dark  pencilled  lines. 
The  first-class  certificate  awarded  in  1874  was  confirmed.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  lasting  sort,  as  it  was  quite  out  of  bloom 
when  inspected  in  July. 

16.  Queen  of  LiLACs.^JDic&tfon  db  Co. — A  variety  of  free 
bold  habit,  forming  dose  vigorous  tufts.  Flowers  reddish 
lilac,  paler  at  the  edge,  being  freely  produced ;  a  soft  neutral 
colour,  and  useful  for  grouping.  It  was  consideied  to  be  novel 
and  effective,  and  on  &ese  grounds  received  the  certificate. 

17.  BoYAii  Blub. — Dean.— A  deep  purplish  blue,  with  a  dark 
eye.  A  showy  and  attractive  flower,  of  good  quality,  and 
lasting. 

18.  SovEBEioN.— DtcX»on  (£'  Co.— Of  close-growing  habit, 
dwarf,  free,  and  prolific  of  blossoms.  Flowers  moderate  in 
size,  of  a  bright  deep  golden  yellow,  with  a  pencilled  eye.  Very 
effeoiive,  and  a  good  lasting  variety. 

19.  The  Toby. — Dickson  (0  Co.— A,  variety  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth,  blossoming  abundantly  and  continuously. 
Flowers  liurge,  deiap  bluish  purple,  with  white  ^e  and  a  bilobed 
mulberry  spot  in  front  of  it.  Good  throughout  the  season. 
The  ifirst-cuass  certificate  awarded  in  1874  was  confirmed. 
Undear  the  name  of  Monarch  was  grown  a  variety  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  this  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

20.  White  Swan. — Dean.^k  fine  variety,  of  close  tufted 
habit.  Flowers  of  moderate  size,  pure  white,  with  pencilled 
eye,  of  good  substance,  and  very  clean  and  chaste-looking. 
Fine. 

21.  WiLLUiiS. — Stuart. — A  free -blooming  variety,  raised 
from  Viola  cornuta  fertilised  by  True  Blue,  a  dwarf  viola  like 
Perfection.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading  in  habit,  the  individual 
flowers  being  small,  comuta-like,  and  of  a  light  mauve  colour. 
The  plant  is  very  effective  from  the  great  number  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  succesnon  till  late  in  the 
Bummer. 

SECOND-CLASS  CSBTIFICATBS. 

22.  Snowflake.— Dickon  <fi  Co, — A  moderately  vigorous 
sort,  of  free-fiowering  habit.  Flowers  white,  with  a  yellow 
eye  marked  by  a  few  faint  lines. 

23.  Tybian  Pbincb.— Dean.— a  handsome  variety,  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  last  year,  but  now  ranked  second-class ; 
of  free  oompaot  stout-growing  habit.  Flowers  large,  dark 
velvety  mulberry  purple,  with  small  yellow  eye. 

A  few  of  the  sorts  certificated  in  1874  were  passed  over  on 
this  occasion  as  not  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  to 
habit  or  continuify  of  bloom.    To  this  category  belong  Im- 


perial Blue  Periection,  Miss  Maitiandt  DIckson*s  King,  and 
Ohieftain. 

FUOHSIAS. 

These  were  grown  under  glass,  and  consisted  of  young  plants 
shifted-on  into  moderate-sized  but  rather  small  pots.  They 
were  examined  just  when  they  had  reached  their  best  condi- 
tion as  to  bloom.  The  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  A  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Messrs.  Downie  ds  Co., 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson,  Mr.  Bull, 
and  Mr.  Kinghorn. 

FIBST-CLASS  OEBTIFIGATES. 

§  1.  WhiHsh  tube  and  sepiU  ;  red  or  purple  coroUa, 

1.  ibTNiE. — Veitch  dt  Sons, — Of  rather  bold  growth,  but  dwarf 
in  habit.  Flowers  witli  short  blush  tube;  reflezed  fle^h- 
coloured  sepals ;  and  large,  open,  carmine-red  corolla.  A  free- 
flowering  sort. 

2.  Bbilluntissiha. — E,  G.  Henderson  <&  Co,— An  erect- 
habited  rather  vigorous-growing  variety.  Flowers  with  a  green- 
ish white  tube,  reflezed  sepals,  and  a  dark  crimson  corolla ; 
very  fine  in  colour,  but  rather  small.  Certificated  on  account 
of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  which  was  ezcellent ;  in  the  way  of 
the  variety  called  Lustre,  but  superior  to  it. 

3.  Josephine. — E,  O,  Henderson  db  Son, — A  variety  of  dwarf 
and  stocky  but  rather  vigorous  growth.  Flowers  with  long 
blush  tube,  and  short  reflezed  sepals,  and  bright  rosy  pink 
corolla. 

4.  Mabginata.— Of  free  bushy  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 
Flowers  with  short  blush-white  tube  and  reflezed  sepals,  and 
a  rosy  tinted  corolla  with  crimson  margin. 

5.  S0HILLEB.--A  flnely-shaped,  free-growing,  bushy  plant, 
of  drooping  habit.  Flowers  with  a  blush  tube  and  spreading 
sepals,  and  a  purplish  corolla.  The  flowers  are  larger  and 
better  than  those  of  Bose  of  Gastile,  which  they  resemble  in 
colour.    The  habit  is  ezcellent. 

6.  Staelight.— Ficitc/i  db  Sons, — A  free-growing  and  free- 
blooming  variety  of  ezcellent  habit.  Flowers  large,  with  long 
white  tubes  and  sepals  and  long  bright  rosy-lake  corolla.  One 
of  the  very  best  of  the  pale-coloured  series. 

7.  Wateb  Nymph.— JB.  G.  Henderson  db  Son,— A  dwarf,  free- 
growing,  bushy-habited  variety.  Flowers  with  blush  tube 
and  straight  sepals,  and  a  crimson  coroUa.  A  very  desirable 
variety. 

§  2.  Scarlet  tube  and  white  corolla, 

8.  Alezandbina.— Feitc&  db  Som,—A  slender,  drooping,  free- 
growing,  and  ezceedingly  bright  and  attractive  sort.  Flowers 
with  short  bright  red  tube  and  reflezed  sepals,  and  a  fine  white 
corolla. 

9.  Mbs.  E.  Bennett.— a  free-blooming,  free-growing,  erect- 
habited  variety.  Flowers  with  very  short  red  tube  and  long 
spreading  sepals,  and  a  very  large  spreading  white  corolla. 
Very  distinct  and  fine. 

The  certificates  already  awarded  to  the  following  varieties 
in  this  section  were  conflrmed--namely,  to  Con8picua,Pnritani, 
and  Pursuit  (singles),  and  to  Enchanbess  (double). 

§  8.  Scarlet  tube  and  purple  corolla, 

10.  ExpBEss  OF  Gbbmany. — A  variety  of  dwari  bushy  habit, 
dense,  free-fiowering,  and  ornamental.  Flowers  with  a  short 
tube  and  reflezed  sepals  of  a  coral  red,  and  a  large,  spreading, 
purple  corolla. 

11.  F1B8T  07  THE  Day. — E,  G,  Henderson  db  8on,—A  variety 
of  a  dense,  bushy,  free-flowering  habit.  Flowers  with  a  short 
ooral-red  tube,  small  reflezed  sepals,  and  a  large  bold  purple 
corolla. 

12.  iNDiiTABLB. — ^A  Variety  of  dwarf  and  free  habit  and 
ornamental  character.  Flowers  medium-sized,  with  a  coral- 
red  tube  and  spreading  sepals,  and  an  ezpanded  violet-purple 
oorolla  reddish  at  the  base.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of 
Empress  of  Germany. 

18.  Wave  of  Life.— ^.  G,  Henderson  db  Son,— A  variety  of 
weak  and  drooping  but  dense  habit  of  growth.  Flowers  with 
short  tube,  and  broad  reflezed  sepals  of  a  brilliant  coral  red, 
and  a  large,  long,  spreading,  dark  purple  corolla. 

In  this  group  the  certificates  previously  awarded  to  Oom- 
mander  and  to  Noblesse  were  confirmed. 

§  4.  Scarlet  tube,  double  purple  coroUa, 
14.  Champion  of  the  Wobld.— F.  db  A,  Smith,— A  loose- 
habited  variety  with  long  weeping  branches,  and  well  adapted 
for  furnishing  a  idllap  or  rafter  in  a  greenhouse.    The  fiowers 
are  immensely  large  and  full  double;  the  tube  and  sepals  coral 
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red,  the  Utter  tipped  with  green ;  the  oorollft  pnrple,  ezpand- 
ing  to  nearly  3}  moheB  in  breadth.  It  is  the  largeet-flowered 
of  all  the  doable  red  Faohsias. 

15.  Mb.  Ltni>oe.^A  free-growing  variety  with  very  large 
flowers,  of  which  the  sepala  are  erectly  reflexed  and  of  a  pale 
red,  end  the  corolla  bold  bat  somewhat  irregolar,  and  of  a  deep 
porple. 

16.  Pbincb  latopojA),—Veiteh  <t  8oru,— In  this  yariety  the 
plant  is  of  a  bashy  drooping  habit  and  free.  Flowers  with  a 
short  tabe  and  reflexed  sepals,  and  a  dark  parple,  compact, 
doable  corolla. 

17.  Tbiuuphakt.— F^i/c^  eO  Sotu.^A  variety  of  rather  spread- 
ing growth  and  tolerably  free-flowering,  altogether  an  exceed- 
ingly promising  sort.  Flowers  with  a  slender  tnbe  and  erect 
pidish  red  sepals;  the  large,  fall,  dense  corolla  of  a  rich 
deep  parple.  The  individaal  flowers  are  exceedingly  flne  and 
well-formed. 

Of  this  groap  the  variety  named  Marksman  had  the  previoas 
certifloate  confirmed. 

§  5.  Pink  tube  and  purple  corolla, 

18.  Hugh  Molleix, ^Veitch  db  Sons.—k  variety  of  free  and 
vigoroas  bat  bashy  drooping  habit,  well  adapted  for  famish- 
ing a  pillar  or  rafter,  being  not  only  showy  bat  distinct  in 
character.  Flowers  large,  with  a  long,  slender  pink  tabe  and 
spreading  green-tipped  sepals,  and  a  bold  and  spreading  parple 
corolla.    A  very  effective  ornamental  variety. 

§  6.  Variegated  leasee. 

19.  AucTJB^FOLii.— B.  Of.  Hendinon  db  Son. — A  very  orna- 
mental variegated-leaved  variety,  having  greater  merit  from 
this  point  of  view  than  from  that  of  its  flowers.  The  leaves 
have  a  letige  creamy-white  and  oonspioaoas  central  blotch,  and 
when  this  variegation  is  well  marked  the  plant  is  very  hand- 
some ;  bat  it  is  a  form  of  variegation  very  apt  to  ran  ont 
anless  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  cnttings.  The  flowers 
are  freely  prodaced,  and  have  a  long  red  tabe  and  sepals,  the 
latter  not  being  spread  ont  or  reflexed.  The  certifieate  waa 
given  for  the  variegation. 

30.  SuNBAT.~G.  Smith,-^k  beantifoUy  variegated  Fachsia, 
the  flnest  yet  sent  oat,  with  red  variegated  foliage,  which  is 
qaite  ornamental.  The  flowen  have  red  tebe  and  sepals  and 
a  parple  corolla.    It  was  certifleated  for  its  variegation. 

SECOND*  CLASS  CIBTIFICATES. 

21.  Albo-coccimea.  ~  A  variety  of  free-growing  drooping 
habit,  and  adapted  for  a  pillar  or  rafter.  The  flowers  have  a 
red  tabe,  white  spreading  sepals,  and  a  spreading  parple 
corolla.  It  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  fancy  class ,  and  is 
both  distinct  in  character  and  gay  in  appearance. 

The  Rose  of  Gastile  had  the  second-class  certificate,  previ- 
oasly  awarded  to  it  as  a  asefal  variety  for  decorative  parposee, 
confirmed  on  this  occasion,  being  still  regarded  as  nsefal  for 
conservatory  work. 

BEDDINa  PBLABOONIUMS. 
A  very  extensive  collection  of  these  indispensable  flower- 
garden  pbints  was  arranged  for  comparison  hi  the  trial  beds  at 
Ghiswiok.  The  collection  extended  to  S50  varieties,  which 
were  contribated  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Mr.  O.  Smith,  Mr.  Oharlton, 
Messrs.  F.  A  A.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Panl,  Mr.  Tkeback,  Mr.  Gan- 
nell,  Dr.  Deniiy,  Messrs.  Garter  A  Go  ,  Messrs.  B.  G.  Hender* 
son  <t  Son,  Meesm.  Downie,  Laird,  A  Laing,  ICr.  P.  Laxton, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  W.  Ball,  Messrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons,  Mr.  B. 
Dean,  Mr.  E.  Bland,  Mr.  KneUer,  Mr.  H.  Little,  ICr.  W.  W. 
Barrell,  Mr.  F.  Dodds,  Mr.  G.  George,  Messrs.  Low  A  Go., 
Mr.  Davie,  Mr.  J.  King,  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Go.,  Mr.  G.  Tamer, 
Mr.  F.  MUes,  Messrs.  Garaway  A  Go.,  Mr.  J.  Salter,  Messrs. 
Gocker  A  Son,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Mews,  Mr.  Kinghom, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ghater,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bawson,  Mr.  Orchard, 
Mr.  Tillery,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  J.  Ingle,  Mr.  Wimaett, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Daixent,  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Sons,  Mr.  Swarbaek, 
Mr.  G.  Acton,  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  J.  Gkrk,  Mr.  H.  Park,  Mr.  8. 
Davis,  Messrs.  J.  A  G.  Lee,  Messrs.  Bell  A  Thorpe,  Mr.  Tip- 
ping, and  Mr.  S.  Ford.  The  following  are  the  ceriifloated 
varieties  :— 

FEBST-OLASB  OBBTinCATBS. 

§  1.  Scwrlete, 

1.  Habbt  Ena.— £.  G.  Henderton  dt  Son.— A  showy  variety 
of  moderatelv  vigoroas  habit,  with  zonate  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  of  good  shape,  freely  prodaced  in  moderate-siaed  trasses  of 
a  bri^t  scarlet,  with  a  wnite  eye. 

2.  BosA  Little.— £r.  Liitle.^A  dwarf-habited  yariety,  the 


leaves  having  a  vandyked  zone ;  the  flowers,  of  which  both  pip 
and  trass  are  large  and  fine,  are  of  a  rich  deep  solid  scarlet 
coloor,  with  a  small  white  eye.  The  flowers  are  well  displayed, 
and  of  exqaisite  shap^. 

3.  Ttbsal  Bival.— Latn^.—A  dwarf  compact-growing  variety, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  with  a  dark  zone ;  the  flowen 
are  large,  of  fine  form,  and  prodaced  in  tolerably  fall  trasses, 
the  coloar  being  a  rich  scarlet  with  small  white  eye.  It  ii  a 
fine  zonal  scarlet. 

4.  Genebal  Outbam.— a  variety  of  mediam  vigoar,  and  of  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  dark-zoned ;  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  bold  trasses,  are  of  a  rich 
deep  scarlet,  the  individaal  pips  being  of  free  shape  and  quality* 

§  2.  Boey  crimsons  or  cerises. 

5.  Gaxtov. — Pearson. — ^A  variety  of  moderately  dense  haUt 
and  of  even  growth.  The  leaves  are  green  without  zones.  The 
flowers  are  moderate-sized,  in  rather  small  bat  dense  tnuwes, 
and  are  of  an  intense  rosy  crimson  and  very  effective. 

6.  GoL.  Wbight. — Pearson.'^A.  fine,  close-habited,  and  very 
showy  variety,  of  mediam  vigoar  of  growth.  The  leaves  are 
green,  not  zoned.  The  fiowers,  which  are  freely  prodaced  in 
large  trasses,  are  of  a  light  rosy  scarlet,  and  very  showy.  The 
flower  trasses  are  abundant,  and  hence  very  effective,  as  well 
as  from  being  whole-coloured,  which  gives  them  a  density  and 
solidity  whiflii  is  absent  from  shaded  flowers. 

7.  Mabk  Twain.— 1?.  Miles.— JL  dwarf-growing  variety  of 
spreading  but  compact  habit,  and  a  free-bloomer.  The  leavea 
have  a  dark  zone,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  in  large  tnuses, 
and  of  a  deep  opaque  scarlet.  The  indimual  pips  are  flne, 
and  hence  the  variety  la  an  effeotive  one. 

8.  Mbs.  J.  Geobge.— TT.  Pau^— A  variety  of  dwarf  and 
moderatj^  vigoroas  habit.  The  leaves  have  a  broad  faint 
zone.  The  flowers  are  prodaced  in  remarkably  flne  trusses, 
and  are  individually  of  fl$>od  size  and  possess  form  as  well  as 
qualify,  the  colour  being  a  pale  scarlet. 

§8.  Pmibt. 

9.  Lady  Bmilt.-- 
of  epieading  1 

a  briffht  deep  i , 

pips  Mng  large,  and  the  1 

10.  hvcT.—Pearson^—iL  variefy  of  kdeimbly  compact  haUt, 
and  a  free  bloomer.  The  flowen  are  of  a  flne  rose  pink  and 
are  borne  In  medinm-siBed  tnuses. 

11.  Mbs.  Auousta  Milbb.— PsofMrn.— A  compact-growing 
variety  of  moderate  vigoar,  with  green  leavea  of  medium  size. 
The  flowers  are  bome  piofaaely  in  trusses  of  moderate  aJM 
of  a  deep  bright  pink  with  white  eye,  which  makes  them  veiy 
attraetive. 

13.  Mbs.  HoLDnr.— Pe^NVOfk— a  variefy  of  ooapaet  even 
growth,  pioduoing  its  medium-alBed  trussea  of  UoMom  in  pro- 
fusion. The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  i^nk  eoloar  and  remark* 
ably  showy. 

§  4.  Bronjse  Zonais. 

13.  Bev.  G.  p.  Peach.— Laifi^.— a  showy  tarie|y  of  dense 
compact  even  growth,  with  large  leaves  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  marked  by  a  broad  deep  copper-cobursd  zone.  Flowers 
light  scarlet. 

14.  W.  E.  GuMBLBTOv.— LatiHf.- A  variefy  of  oompaet 
growth.  The  leaves  greenish  yellow,  with  a  broad  zone  of  a 
dark  bronze  colour,  and  a  narrow  yellow-green  border.  Flowers 
scarlet. 

§  5.  Gold-leaved. 

15.  GoLDBH  Habbv  Hieovbb.— E.  G.  Hendersen  d  5oic— A 
variety  of  dwarf^  spreading,  free-mwing  habit.  The  leaves  ars 
golden  green,  with  k  narrow  vandyked  zone  of  dark  bronze  and 
broad  golden  edge,  very  showy.  Flowers  scarlet.  A  very 
desirable  variety. 

§  6.  Ivy-leaved. 

16.  Gem  of  the  Sbasoe.— flf.  ^ord.— A  variety  of  free 
rambling  arowth,  with  green  Ivy-like  leaves,  and  abundant 
flowers  of  large  size  and  a  pale  rosy  pink  colour.  The  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced,  but  do  not  stand  well;  it  will  nerer- 
thdess  be  useful  for  baskets. 

17.  Abous.- G.  5mit^.— A  variety  of  moderately  free  growth, 
with  green  Iry-like  leaves  slightly  marked  with  bro^n.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  with  dark  spots  on  the  upper 
petals,  and  are  of  a  tolerably  good  shape. 

It  is  proposed  amongst  the  other  trials  of  1876  to  grow  all 
the  Ivy-leaved  varieties  obtainable,  and  which  are  now  rather 
numerous,  as  pot  pUmts,  since  th^  are  asi  extremely  intereet* 
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ing  groap,  and  are  more  oaefal  under  glMM  than  in  the  flower 
borders.  

SUTTON'S  WHITE  SPROUTING  BROGGOLI. 

This  is  the  most  distinct  and  most  prodnotive  Brooeoli  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ever  grown,  and  as  snoh  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  it  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  sow  seed  of  it 
to  raise  plants  for  next  season's  nse.  With  me  it  has  come  in 
a  little  before  the  Parple  Sprouting.  It  is  a  oompaot  grower, 
and  appears  to  have  a  hardy  constitution.  Yon  can  out  a  fair- 
sized  head,  and  the  sprouts  come  in  well  in  succession. 

Mj  plants  are  not  large,  neither  do  I  ever  grow  them  large, 
fori  belieye  Broccolis  can  be  and  are  often  overgrown,  espe- 
dally  the  sprouting  kinds,  when  severe  frosts  often  prove  fatal 
to  thean.  While  on  this  matter  let  me  ask,  Is  it  true  that  in 
generic  every  little  plant  of  Broccoli  has  been  destroyed 
by  tha  rigour  of  winter  ?  In  some  less  severe  winters  whole' 
acres  ftiave  been  swept  o£F  by  the  frost ;  and  if  what  I  ask  be 
true,  E  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  worth  a  little  dis- 
cnssio:n  and  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  cause. — Thomis  Bscobd. 


AOHIMENES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

7l(»webs  "  all  the  year  round  "  must  be  provided  in  green- 
house B  and  conservatories,  or  the  structures  fail  in  the  purpose 
for  wliioh  th^  were  erected.  Perhaps  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  or  from  the  present  time  till  July,  is  the  period 
when  such  stmetures  are  in  their  zenith  of  beauty ;  for  be- 
sides forced  flowers,  some  of  the  finest  genera  of  plants  are  in 
**  fullest  natural  beauty  **  at  the  season  named.  But  these 
families  of  plants^Oyelamens,  Giaerarias,  Galoeolarias,  and 
Pelargoniums— must  have  their  successors,  and  the  more  dis- 
tinct these  are  in  habit  and  colour  from  the  flowers  bloomiag 
in  the  open  air  the  more  effeetlve  will  they  be  when  arranged 
in  the  houses. 

Now,  Aohimenes  are  thoroughly  dissimilar  from  all  outdoor- 
floweiiog  plants  both  in  habit  and,  the  majority  also,  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers.  The  plants  are,  further,  of  ea^y  culture, 
provided  they  can,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  be 
afforded  artificial  heat.  Many  valuable  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  this  handsome  genus  of  plants,  and  no  garden 
of  importance  can  be  considered  oompletely  furnished  with 
summer  decorative  plants  which  does  not  oontain  a  collection 
of  Aohimenes. 

Where  tubers  are  plentiful  the  work  of  producing  fine  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets  of  Aohimenes  is  comparatively  easy,  for  the 
tubers  can  be  planted  sufficiently  closely  together  that  without 
any,  or  very  little,  stopping  of  the  plants  fine  masses  of  growth 
and  fiowers  can  be  obtained ;  but  where  tubers  are  scarce,  as, 
for  instance,  in  purchasing  new  sorts,  greater  cultural  care  is 
required  to  produce  plants  of  an  effective  size  the  first  season. 
Yel  with  even  a  limited  number  of  tubers  good  plants  may  be 
perfected,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 

Some  years  ago  on  entering  on  a  new  charge  in  April  I  found 
that  the  garden  was  destitute  of  Aohimenes.  I  found  also  a 
large  conservatory,  and  which  the  family  expected  to  be  very 
attractive  on  their  return  from  their  town  mansion  in  August. 
I  at  once  ordered  two  dozen  pots  of  Achimenes,  which  arrived 
during  the  third  week  of  the  month.  They  were  in  8-inoh 
pots,  each  pot  contaming  three  plants  about  half  an  inch  high. 
With  this  small  beginning  I  determined  to  make  as  good  an 
ending  as  possible,  but  did  not  anticipate  the  "  large  "  results 
that  followed. 

The  tiny  plants  were  growing  in  peat,  and  were  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  Cucumber  house,  and  were  carefully  watered  and 
syringed,  and  were  slightly  shaded  in  bright  weather.  When 
8  inches  high  their  points  were  taken  out,  and  shortiy,  instead 
of  having  three  shoots  in  each  pot,  I  had  in  the  case  of  some 
sorts  six  and  in  others  nine  shoots.  When  these  had  pushed 
half  an  inch  the  plants  were  potted  into  5-inch  pots  in  a  mix- 
ture of  two-thirds  of  peat  and  one-third  of  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand  and  lumps  of  charcoal. 
After  becoming  established  in  these  pots  the  plants  were  again 
stopped,  and  the  shoots  increased  in  number  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-seven  in  each  pot,  according  to  the  sorts,  some  break- 
ing three  eyes  and  others  two.  The  plants  with  careful  atten- 
tion grew  rapidly  and  were  pinched  a  third  time,  and  some  of 
them  produced  as  many  as  a  hundred  shoots.  These  were 
trained  thinly  out  from  the  first,  so  that  each  grew  sturdily. 
The  plants  were  eventually  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  and  were 
afforded  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure  and  bruised  charcoal  in  equal  parts. 


By  the  end  of  June  the  plants  were  too  large  for  the  shelf  in 
the  Ononmber  house  and  were  moved  to  eold  frames— -that  is, 
to  frames  having  no  artificial  heat.  A  '*  cold  "  frame  at  that 
period  is,  however,  what  Mr.  Abbey  onee  said,  veally  a  warm 
stove  if  carefully  ventilated  and  the  sun  heat  conserved.  On 
chilly  nights  the  glass  was  covered  for  a  time,  and  ventilation 
was  as  carefully  attended  to  as  for  a  house  of  Vines  or  Melontf 
in  early  spring.  The  plants  were  regularly  sprinkled,  also 
slightiy  shaded  and  kept  as  dose  as  possible,  provided  the 
temperature  did  not  exceed  SS*".  The  ashes  on  which  the  pots 
were  placed  were  also  kept  moist,  and  especially  in  the  day- 
time when  the  sun  was  powerful.  The  frames  were  closed 
early  each  afternoon.  Under  this  warm-frame  treatment  the 
growth  was  more  vigorous  than  in  the  Gncumber  house,  and 
some  of  the  plants  were  in  the  autumn  8  J  feet  in  diameter, 
and  almost  complete  balls  of  flowers,  the  weaker-growing  kinds 
being  proportionally  less  yet  equally  satisfactory.  They  were 
greatiy  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and  few  could  beUeve 
that  from  three  tiny  tubers  potted  in  spring  such  rich  masseft 
of  fine  fiowers  could  be  produced  in  the  autumn. 

The  secret  of  my  success  in  growing  these  plants  may  be 
expressed  in  two  words — ^unremitting  attention.  I  have  grown 
Achimenes  for  twenty  seasons  smce  and  have  had  unlimited 
supplies  of  tubers,  but  I  have  never  had  such  fine  masses  as 
from  the  first  ''  small  beginning  "  alluded  to.  Tubers,  soil, 
means,  eonvenienees  cannot  compensate  for  anxious,  solidtoua, 
personal  care  in  the  cultivation  of  these  or  any  other  family  ol 
plants.  Those  cultivators  who  succeed  the  best  do  not  simply 
give  orders  and  leave  someone  else  to  attend  to  the  plants. 
It  is  not  by  that  system  tiiat  Mr.  Baines  succeeded,  nor  is  it 
by  following  out  the  same  system  that  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  other  cultivators  so  often  head  the  lists  at  exhibitions. 
No :  the  winning  men  are  the  working  men,  as  many  examples 
prove ;  and  it  was  by  simply  working  harder,  paying  closer 
^d  more  thoughtful  attention  than  usual  to  my  small  but 
predous  stock  of  Achimenes,  that  they  increased  to  such  large 
dimensions. 

When  an  article  is  plentiful  it  appears  to  lose  value  and 
does  not  receive  that  care  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitie 
it.  ,  When  we  have  plenty  of  Aehimenes  tubers  we  are  apt  to 
**  take  thinga.easy,"  feeling  a  sort  of  self-satisfied  conseiousnestf 
that  **  that  crop  is  at  any  rate  safe."  But  we  forget  that  it  id 
on  us  as  the  cultivators  and  not  on  the  numbers  of  the  plants 
that  success  depends.  We  have  plenty  of  tubers  and  we  use 
them  freely,  sowing  them  almost  like  sowing  seeds.  We  know 
that  Achimenes  start  well  in  peat,  therefore  peat  is  used; 
but  although  the  plants  start  well  in  peat  they  do  not  always 
finish  well  in  it,  and  hence  it  is  that  failures  are  common 
when  tubers  are  plentiful— they  are  lavishly  plaoed  in  soil  that 
lacks  sustaining  power ;  twenty  plants  are  perhaps  raised  in  a 
pot  that  does  not  contain  food  for  hidf  the  number,  and  a 
good  beginning  results  in  a  bad  ending.  Achimenes,  like  most 
other  plants  having  fine  hair-like  roots,  start  well  in  peat ;  but 
when  a  large  number  of  plants  are  plaoed  in  one  pot — and  the 
plan  is  an  excellent  one — ^the  peat  alone  will  not  sustain  them 
throughout  their  season  of  growth.  Beneath  the  peat  should 
be  plaoed  soil  richer  in  plant-food  than  peat,  and  more  lasting 
in  its  character. 

In  potting  the  tubers  when  they  are  plentiful  a  mistake  ia 
often  made  in  filling  the  pots  too  full  of  soil.  That  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  many,  if  not 
of  most,  failures  in  plant  culture.  A  first-class  plant-grower 
never  makes  a  mistake  of  that  kuid.  He  provides  his  plants 
with  soil,  and  also  provides  the  means  of  keeping  that  soil 
replenished  with  food  for  his  plants,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
when  the  pots  are  filled  too  full  of  soil.  Before  plants  can 
have  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  a  liquid  state  space  must  be 
afforded  to  hold  the  liquid.  Achimenes  when  in  free  growth 
require  much  water,  and  frequently  need  more  than  they 
receive,  simply  because  an  inadequate  amount  of  water-hold- 
ing spaoe  is  provided  at  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Therefore 
when  many  tubers  are  potted  in  one,  and  possibly  the  bloom- 
ing pot,  let  the  drainage  be  ample,  the  soil  rich  and  rough  at 
the  bottom,  the  surface  light,  and  the  pots  not  filled— if  large, 
to  within  2  inches  of  their  rims.  If  that  plan  is  adopted  too 
many  tubers  will  not  spoil  the  plants ;  but  if  it  is  not  adopted 
—if  the  pots  are  filled  quite  full  of  light  soil  only— then  the 
plants  cannot  receive  the  support  which  they  need,  and  plenty 
(as  is  too  commonly  the  case),  ends  in  comparative  failure. 

Besides  being  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  of  various 
sizes,  Achimenes  are  amongst  the  finest  of  basket  plants. 
Baskets  lined  with  moss  and  filled  with  anitable  soil  may  be 
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plAaifld  with  tnberi  all  round,  tad  If  the  baiMi  are  plMed 
in  a  pxopar  tomperatore  and  axe  oaref ally  waieted  th^  will 
in  a  few  aumtha  be  perfeot  balli  of  flowen.  White,  manye, 
and  pink  yarietiee,  planted  in  niziue,  hare  a  ohaimlsg 
efleot. 

A  few  of  the  beet  sorts  of  Aohimenes  are  Longiflora  major, 
Longiflora  alba,  StellA,  Williamaii,  Advanee,  Dazale,  Am- 
broiee  Venohafifelt,  Dr.  Hogg,  Oaiminata  elegans,  Belipee, 
Maigaretta,  Pink  Perfeotion,  Sir  Treheme  Xhomae,  Porpnxea 
elegans,  Searlet  Perfeotion,  Sparkler,  and  Aurora.  The  above 
are  moderate  in  prioe,  and  if  weU  enltivAted  will  add  more  to 
the  adornment  of  the  oonsenratoiy  than  almost  anj  other 
summer  and  antomn-flowexing  plants.— A  Subbst  Gabdsnxb. 


PLANTING-OUT  CLIMBING  ROSES  IN 
GBEENHOUSEB. 

Tbbbb  are  very  few  greenhouse  elimben  more  attraetive 
when  in  bloom  than  a  healthy  well-blossomed  Boee.  However 
beantifol  Boses  may  be  in  pots,  there  is  no  way  they  look  so 
well  or  do  better  than  when  planted-oat  and  allowed  to  ramble 
about  in  a  semi-natural  manner.  What  elnsters  of  bk>oms  they 
do  podnee  then  1  and  the  snbstanee  is^nerally  qnite  eqnal  to 
iheur  nnmbers. 

In  small  houses  where  there  are  no  eentre  bed  the  Boses 
mnst  be  planted  at  the  end  or  mider  the  side  shelves.  Tb«y 
do  not  require  a  veiy  large  qpaee  for  their  roots,  hot  what  is 
allowed  them  mnst  be  well  prepared.  The  spaee  f6r  each  Boee 
root  should  not  be  mueh  less  than  a  yard  all  ways.  The 
bottom,  before  the  soil  is  ^aoed  there,  should  be  made  so  that 
the  superfluous  water  can  pass  away  freely,  and  above  all 
iUngs  the  soil  should  be  of  a  substantial  deseiiption.  Heavy 
loan  approaehing  to  oUy  well  mixed  with  old  cow  dung  is 
sn- excellent  compost.  In,  filling  this  in  it  should  be  thoroughly 
trodden  from  the  bottom  upwards.  The  plants  generally  do 
best  when  they  are  planted  young,  but  old  plants  m  pots  may 
be  shifted  also  with  a  Uttle  extra  attention. 

From  what  has  lately  been  said  in  your  pages  pro  and  eon.  on 
the  various  roots  your  readers  may  take  thehr  inferences  and 
act  accordingly.  For  most  climbing  Boses  I  prefer  the  Manetti. 
When  the  Boses  have  been  growing  in  pots  previously  they 
may  be  planted  out  at  any  time  of  the  season.  If  in  full  leaf 
the  roots  should  not  be  mnch  disturbed,  but  they  soon  recover 
the  change  if  carefully  planted  and  well  watered.  Whatever 
lise  the  plants  may  be  they  should  in  the  following  pruning 
be  closely  cut. 

Pillar  or  rafter  Boese  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
naked  near  the  bottom,  and  th^  have  always  an  inclination  to 
rash  up  at  first  unices  well  restrieted.  As  the  plants  become 
older  ^tey  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  old  wood  if  it  will  not 
intsrftoe  with  theweU-behig  of  other  inmates.  When  the  young 
growths  can  be  allowed  to  hang  as  the^  grow  until  they  bloom 
the  efEeet  is  much  finer  than  when  twisted  and  tied-up.  This 
is  partieulady  the  oaee  on  pillan  and  rafters.  When  the 
plants  cover  a  large  spaee  on  the  roof  the  young  growths 
generally  incline  towards  the  glass,  and  to  see  and  have  the 
hiooms  in  good  form  the  shoots  must  be  tied  down  in  as  neat 
ft  manner  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  some 
Boees  look  finest  rounda  piUar,  up  a  rafter,  or  covering  a  htfge 

rie  on  the  roof. .  For  quantify  of  bloom  with  most  subjerts 
hitter  mode  is  vastty  the  best,  but  not  the  neatest.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  cUmbiag  Boses  produce  plenty  of  wood,  and 
being  very  tracteUe  they  mey  be  trained  according  to  the 
tpaoe  there  is  at  command. 

Generously-treated  planted-out  Boses  in  greenhouicB  are  not 
very  tiaUe  to  be  badly  afTected  with  mildew  or  insects.  Gieen 
fly  is  about  the  most  troublesome,  and  it  is  easfly  destroyed 
eitiier  by  syringing  the  leaves  with  water  mixed  with  a  Uttle 
tobacco  juice,  or  fumigating.  The  trees  should  always  be  exa. 
mined  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  blooms  begin  to  open, 
as  it  is  more  diffioutt  to  deawn  them  afterwards  without  doing 


Bdors  the  blooms  open,  or  indeed  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
temed,  plenty  of  manure  water  is  of  great  aseietanee  fai  swell- 
ing  the  blooms.  After  the  seccnd  year  a  rich  surf ace-dresehig 
•hould  be  given  annually.  At  pruning  time  all  ties  should  be 
loosened,  and  the  wood  and  everything  about  it  washed  and 
made  thorouc^  clean*  When  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
growth  they  have  a  great  tenden^  to  become  crowded.  Apart 
from  the  pruning  before  growth  begins,  shoots  which  ars  very 
•trong  and  unfruitful-Ux^dng  should  be  cut  doeely  back  or 
nmoved  altogether.    A  f^  extra  blooms  may  be  obtained  for 


a  shoft  time  by  a  great  pressure  of  wood,  but  overdrowding 

ultimately  is  ruinous. 

One  of  the  very  finest  scandent  Boses  for  any  position,  and 
a  favourite  of  mine,is  Mar6shal  KieL  An  amateur  friend  vrtio 
devotes  a  small  house  12  feet  by  8  feet  to  this  variety,  has  at 
the  present  time  a  thousand  blooms  and  buds  on  a  single  plant 
in  this  little  spaee.  Last  year  there  were  more  wood  and  fewer 
blooms  on  it.  In  the  autumn  more  than  half  the  wood  was 
cut  out,  the  ordinary  thick  not  over-old  wood  being  left,  and 
now  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  This  Boss  seems  to  do 
well  under  either  good  or  bad  treatment.  I  know  a  person 
who  is  cutting  splendid  blooms  of  it  now  from  a  i^ant  thai 
has  had  no  attention  whatever  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
The  blooms  have  a  pendulous  habit,  and  they  are  alike  useful  f6r 
bntton-holes  or  vases.  They  win  open  during  the  end  of  March 
in  any  house  without  artificial  heat,  and  continue  throughout 
April  and  part  of  May,  when  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  there 
will  be  no  more  blooms  until  the  following  spring. 

For  continuous  flowering,  that  other  excellent  climbing 
Bose  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  superior  to  the  Mar6ohal.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  comes  in  a  little  later  and  blooms  equally  as  freely  as 
Mar6chal  Kiel.  The  half-open  flowers  of  climbing  Devoniensis 
are  beautiful  in  their  form  and  purity,  and  exceedingly  weQ 
adapted  for  bouquets,  but  for  general  bk>oming  the  varied  is 
not  worth  the  space  it  has  a  determination  to  occupy  under 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  circumstances.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  even  decentJike  bloom,  a  small  cluster  of  buds  here  and 
there  being  its  entire  produce.  It  is  not  a  Bose  for  indoon, 
nor  out  either  if  qpaoe  is  scarce. 

Other  good  climbing  Boses  which  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
repaying  any  attention  which  may  be  given  them  are  Cloth  of 
Gold,  generally  shy  in  blooming  in  the  open  air,  but  flne  under 
glass;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Souvenir  de  Paul  N^ron,  Ophelift, 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Le  Nankin,  Madame 
Jules  Margottin,  all  Tea-scented ;  and  Triomphe  de  Bennei, 
Online  Forestier,  and  Solf aterre.  Noisettes.— J.  Mnuu 


NOTES  OK  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENIKa. 

HABDSKnro-orv  beddins  plants  is  donbtiess  one  of  the  meet 
prominent  matters  for  villa  gardeners  to  consider  now.  It  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  tnat  plants  be  removed  into  eoolir 


quartern  as  it  is  that  they  be  pzekeded  when  they  are  theve. 
'  L  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  receive  a  check  but  stQl 
the  deairea  progress  in  the  short  time  between  now  and 
planting  out. 

It  is  now  quite  time  that  such  as  Tom  Thumb  and  other 
plain  and  zonal-leaved  Geraniums  be  placed  in  earth  pits^  or 
trenches  just  dug  out  deep  enough  to  shelter  them  from  cutting 
winds,  as  these  affect  them  as  much  as  anything  alter  being 
nursed-up  under  a  more  secure  covering.  Poles  laid  aorosa 
these  trenches  at  intervals,  and  just  high  enough  to  (dear  the 
leaves,  will  support  the  covering,  iriucn  must  ' 
night,  for  although  the  weather  is  now  flne  and  warm  it  is  i 
likely  to  very  suddenly  turn  cold  again.  The  bottom  of  the 
trenuies  should  be  well  c 
from  entering  the  pots. 

Other  plants  mur  be  placed  on  a  warm  border  or  under  a  wall, 
where  they  must  be  similarly  protected.  Of  course  if  there  sre 
plenty  of  frames  to  spare  there  is  no  need  of  all  this  labour. 
Dcoause  the  lights  can  be  thrown  off  when  nquired,  and  if 
necessary  the  frame  hoisted  on  bricks  to  admit  air  undemeatii. 
In  such  a  frame  the  plants  can  remain  till  tiiey  am  planted  In 
the  beds.  The  variegated  sorts  and  the  choice  tricolors  must  not 
on  any  account  be  exposed  too  muoh  yet,  but  if  poesiUe  be 
kept  growing,  as  they  seldom  become  too  large  by  bedding-out 


I  covered  with  aahet  to  prevent 


All  spxing-strudk  plants  must  be  kept  growing ;  but  some  of 
the  Verbenas,  such  as  melindres  and  pnlohellum,  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  out  with  Geraniums.  Altemantheras,  Helio- 
tropes. Iresines,  Lobelias,  and  similar  plants  must  all  be  worked- 
on  as  last  as  possible,  and  shifted  about  in  different  places  moat 
conducive  to  their  health.  Stocks,  Asters,  Perilla,  Zinnias,  and 
Phlox  Dmmmondii  all  should  be  pricked-out  in  Doxee  or  eartti 
bed^  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  make  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy. 

HiBDT  FaBHXBT.— This  ornamental  place  must  now  be  at- 
tended to— that  is,  aU  the  dead  fronds  and  other  rubbish  the* 
have  accumulated  must  be  carefully  cleared  off ,  so  as  to  allow 
the  younff  fronds  to  come  up.  Watch  often  for  snallB  that  eat  the 
most  deuoate  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  most  weakly  plants  should 
have  special  care,  or  they  may  go  off.  A  top-dressing  of  pealy 
soil  would  beneflt  the  Ferns,  prevtously  removing  a  portion  of  toe 
old  surface  soil.  All  faulty  places  should  be  repsued  now  that 
it  can  be  done  easily.  In  making  one  of  these  femeriee  it  mnst 
not  be  supposed  that  only  a  shallow  soil  is  required;  ioralthiough 
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JOUmAIi  OF  HO&TIOQLTUBB  AHD  OOTTAOl  aABDBNBB. 
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aFem  maj  beplMAd  in  ft  uunow  eMvioa,  tiie  roote  often  ran 
deep  in  saoh  ptioeBy  thevelbiie  proyide  a  good  deplh  of  soil  and 
plenty  of  drunage. 

Fboxt  G-ABDmr«-^I  do  nol  And  mnoh  injury  done  to  the  bloaeom 
about  Meidstone  by  tho  Mvere  weather,  though  there  are  oom- 
plaints  in  different  parte  of  the  oountory  that  Pear  bloom  has 
been  out  Beverely.  we  have  around  us  a  capital  ahow  for  fruit. 
Q-ooBebbrries  are  set  freelv  and  are  swelling-off  well.  Among 
Applea  there  is  a  good  show,  but  the  blossom  is  not  out  yet. 
The  protection  has  not  yet  been  taken  from  the  Peach  trees, 
the  yonnpf  fruit  just  set  is  too  tender  for  full  exposure.  One 
turn  at  disbudding  has  helped  the  young  growth  a  little,  but  I 
pereeive  that  before  many  days  the  trees  must  all  be  well 
syringed  from  the  garden  engine,  as  green  fly  is  coming  fast, 
and  this  with  the  cold  nights  makes  thd  leaves  curl  and  become 
blotchy.  Where  the  vounff  leaves  have  been  exposed  they  have 
tamed  brown  with  ttie  cdd»  bat  warm  nights  will  soon  alter 
that.— TaoMAs  Baoonn. 


D3INQ8  OF  THB  LAST  AHD  WOBK  FOB 
THB  FBB8BNT  WEBK. 

HABDT  rBUTF  OABDMH. 

Lasp  week  we  had  to  write  of  wintry  weather,  and  the  fair 
prospects  of  good  crops  of  hardy  fruits  were  much  endangered 
by  th»  frost-winds.  On  examining  the  trees,  however,  this 
week  Lhe  blossoms  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much.  Pear 
and  Pl-um  trees  were  in  full  flower,  and  the  temperature  fell  to 
27^  Falir.,  or  5S  of  frost;  the  same  night  one- third  of  an  inch  of 
sleet  amd  snow  fell  with  an  east  wind.  This  seemed  sufficient  to 
OMise  grave  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  expanded  blossoms. 
Apple  trees  are  not  yet  in  blossom,  but  nearly  all  the  Oherry 
trees  aire  sheets  of  snowy  whiteness.  At  present  the  weather  is 
all  thAt  can  be  desired— oocarional  showers  and  drying  winds, 
with  a  night  temperature  ranging  between  40°  and  45°. 

Aa  fehe  usual  work  is  well  forward,  the  Dutch  hoe  has  been 
kept  aft  work  amongst  aU  sorts  of  trees  and  berry-bearing  bushes. 
Many  :persoaB  have  a  notion  that  the  hoe  is  only  required  when 
weeds  are  abundant,  and  some  workmen  will  not  trouble  to  stir 
the  ground  except  where  weeds  are  seen.  The  hoe  should  be 
worked  carefully  over  every  part  of  the  ground,  so  that  all  in- 
dment  weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  surface  loosened. 

Trees  that  have  been  grafted  should  be  attended  to;  the  day 
is  apt  to  crack  and  admit  air  to  the  point  of  union.  If  this  is 
so  the  cracks  should  be  flUed-up  with  a  little  moist  clay.  We 
grafted  Pear  and  Apple  trees  tbls  year,  and  the  clay  was  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  hay  cut  finely  in  a  chaff-cutter,  and  although 
the  weather  has  been  dry  since  there  has  been  no  cracking  of 
thegraf  ting  clay. 

Wall  trees  will  alae  require  attention.  Apricots  may  now  be 
thinned,  removing. the  smallest  fruit  and  such  as  may  be  in  a 
position  where  it  cannot  swell  welL  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
may  be  disbudded.  The  earlier  that  this  operation  is  performed 
the  better  wiU  it  be  for  the  trees.  When  the  growths  are  much 
advanced  the  trees  receive  a  check  unless  the  shoots  are 
fhinned-out  by  degrees.  If  disbuddinf  is  done  at  the  time  Uie 
fruit  sets  nearly  au  the  superfluous  bucui  may  be  removed. 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  Peach  aphis  is  to  be  seen  on  the  youn^ 
growths;  but  whether  it  is  discernible  or  not,,  the  trees  shoida 
be  well  syringed  with  soapy  water.  It  will  have  a  better  effect 
if  a  little  tobacco  liquor  is  mixed  with  it.  Last  year  our  Bed 
Oorxant  bushes  were  much  injured  by  the  attacks  of  green  fly. 
It  was  too  late  to  syringe  them  after  it  was  observed,  and  being 
busy  with  other  work  at  the  time  the  inseots  in(neased  rapidly. 
Should  the  aphis  i^pear  this  year  the  bushes  will  be  sviinged 
with  the  same  water  as  has  been  recommended  for  Peach  trees. 
The  careful  cultivator  if  he  can  spare  the  time  should  look  over 
his  trees  and  bushes  every  day  at  this  season,  and  wherever 
insect  pests  appear  they  should  at  once  be  destroyed.  The 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  the  larvie  of  the  lackey  moth  wUl 
soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  at  work  in  their  several  voca- 
tions. It  is  not  only  much  better  to  destroy  them  in  their  early 
stages,  but  it  is  much  easier. 

PianU  of  Blaok  Prince  or  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  that 
have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  in  pots  may,  if  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally inured  to  ttte  cold,  now  be  planted  out  on  a  pieoe  of  pre- 
pared ground.  The  plants  will  in  aU  probability  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  in  autumn. 

OBGHABD  HOUBB. 

The  trees  have  grown  to  the  utmost  limit  allowed  them,  and 
as  the  young  growths  have  made  good  progress  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  them  well  back  at  once,  we  have  looked  over  Uie 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  as  many  of  them  were  infested  with 
brown  seals.  Where  it  was  observed  it  was  removed  by  hand, 
and  the  place  washed  with  strong  soapy  water*  There  is  no 
appearance  of  aphis  on  any  of  the  trees.  Should  it  be  detected 
the  house  will  be  promptly  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke. 
There  is  a  double  row  of  Strawberry  plants  on  shelves  all  round 
the  hoose;  bui  the  plants  reqoira  te  be  thinned  out  at  this  i 


seaeon,  otherwise  they  become  drawn.   The  j^sats  are  moeb 
injured  if  they  are  crowded  too  closely  together  on  the  shelves. 


Pot  Vine$.^lt  is  now  a  critical  time  with  these,  for  if  thoy 
receive  a  check  at  this  season  they  may  not  recover  again.  They 
must  be  repotted  into  burger  pots  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  and 
the  potting  must  be  done  in  a  careful  manner.  Good  turfy  loam, 
to  wnich  has  been  added  a  liberal  portion  of  crushed  bones»  is 
as  good  a  material  as  can  be  obtained  for  them.  The  drainage 
should  be  placed  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  over 
that  the  fibrous  loam  free  from  mould.  We  are  careful  with 
all  the  repottings  as  to  the  drainage ;  but  when  the  Vines  are 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  it  is  quite  necessary  that  great  oara 
should  be  exercised,  as  if  the  dndnaee  is  choked  the  G-rapes 
will  not  finish  off  well.  We  have  had  fruiting  Vines  from  the 
nursery,  and  the  canee  looked  vei^  well  and  seemed  all  right 
for  a  crop  the  following  season,  but  on  examining  the  drainage 
we  have  found  three  or  four  large  pieces  of  tile  thrown  in  care- 
lessly, so  that  the  compost  had  become  mixed  with  them,  and 
the  free  outlet  of  water  was  impossible.  A  large  piece  of  broken 
pot  should  be  placed  over  the  drainage  hole  to  leave  a  hollow 
space ;  a  few  more  large  pieces  must  be  placed  carefully  over  it 
by  hand,  with  the  concave  side  under;  over  these  smaller  pieces 
should  be  flUed-in  sufficiently  to  form  a  level  surface.  This  Is 
in  order  that  the  compost  may  be  drained  equally.  The  crocks 
may,  and  are  of  ttimes,  put  in  so  that  one  side  of  tiie  pot  is  well 
drained  and  the  other  not  at  altl— so  that  one  side  is  full  of 
healthy  roots  while  the  other  side  is  sodden.  After  the  Vine 
has  filled  its  f  cuiting  pot  with  roots  it  may  require  water  twice 
dailv.    Syringe  freely  to  keep  off  red  spider. 

There  is  not  much  work  required  in  early  vineries.  The 
stoning  period  seems  to  be  safely  past,  and  the  fruit  has  taken  its 
second  swelling.  At  this  time  the  borders  have  a  goo^  soaking 
with  manure  water  to  carry  the  Vines  over  the  period  from  the 
time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  until  thev  are  all  out.  Many. 
Grape-growers  maintain  a  very  dry  atmospnere  in  their  vineries 
dunng  the  colouring  period:  but  tnis  is  a  mistake.  Blaok  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  will  colour  better  in  a  moderatelv  moist  atmo- 
sphere,  and  the  bunches  are  better  if  they  are  fairly  well  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Muscats,  on  the  other  hand,  colour  better  and 
take  on  that  fine  golden  colour  so  much  appreciated  if  the 
bunches  are  exposed  to  the  «un.  A  little  air  should  be  admitted 
at  night,  as  well  as  affording  free  ventilation  by  day. 

FLOWXB  OABDBN. 

This  is  a  busy  time  for  the  florist.  The  Auriculas  are  now  in 
perfection,  and  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  is  to  keep  them  in 
flower  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Our  plants  hi^e  all  been 
removed  to  the  nortn  side  of  a  wall  from  the  exposed  part  of  the 
garden  where  they  were  wintered,  and  where  they  remained 
until  the  flower  trusses  were  partlv  opened.  Hare  they  have  no 
morning  sun,  and  the  solar  rays  do  not  touch  the  frames  until 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  ii 
the  sun  is  bright  from  that  time  until  five,  when  the  shades 
and— if  the  air  is  calm— the  lights  also  are  removed.  To  keep 
Auriculas  healthy  they  must  have  a  ffoodly  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  old  growers  and  many  of  the  mouern  growers  do  not  tie  the 
trusses  up ;  some  varieties  do  not  require  it,  but  others  are  apt 
to  faU  over,  and  a  slight  stick  keeps  the  truss  upright.  PlasmB 
thait  have  finisbed  flowering  should  be  removed  to  a  frame 
where  they  can  be  more  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air  than  are 
the  plants  in  flower. ,  The  plMits  ought  not  to  be  crowded  dosely 
together  at  this  time. 

Tulips  are  stiU  much  neglected,  but  those  who  do  grow  thena 
will  be  very  anxious  at  this  time  as  the  flowers  will  soon  be- 
open.  Border  Tulips  ace  usually  left  to  chance,  but  choio» 
varieties  in  the  beds  must  be  protected  from  frosts  by  canvas 
coverings-  Sunshine  and  driving  rains,  even  high  winds,  injure 
the  bloom  very  much.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  the  cover- 
ings must  be  removed. 

Pinks  in  beds  also  require  a  little  attention ;  the  flower  stalks 
are  considerably  advanced  and  require  to  be  supported  with  neat 
sticks.  The  beds  of  course  are  stirred  on  the  surface  and  all 
weeds-  removed.  If  dry  weather  continue  we  shall  dress  the 
surface  with  decayed  manure  and  also  water  the  plants.  Oar» 
nations  andJPicotees  have  all  been  repotted.  It  would  be  better 
to  turn  the  plants  quite  out  into  the  open  ground  if  the  weathe* 
shoiild  contume  favonrable ;  but  as  the  plants  are  in  frames  they 
will  remain  there  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  The  frames  have 
been  fumigated  to  destroy  green  fly. 

If  all  the  Hollyhocks  have  not  been  planted  out  they  ought  to 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Unlike  the  Dahlia  they  do  not  suffer 
from  frost,  but  if  the  plants  have  been  propagated  in  hotbeds 
they  ought  to  be  gradually  inured  to  the  cold  before  they  are 
planted  out.  If  sufficient  stock  of  Bahlias  have  not  vet  been 
propagated  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
thumb  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  As 
soon  as  they  are  rooted  repot,  stiU  keeping  them  in  the  heat  to 
forward  them  for  planianfl-ent  about  the  end  of  May.  The 
ground  oui^  to  be  dsep^  trenehed  and  highly  maimxed  tci 
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mw  HollyhookB  and  Dahlias  wel),  for  the  plants  are  gross 
feeders. 

All  the  hardiest  of  oar  bedding  plants  have  been  placed  in 
tnrf  pits,  and  the  more  tender  sabjects  are  in  a  low  heated  pit, 
where  ttie  lights  can  be  removed  in  fine  weather,  bnt  where  the 
plants  need  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  night  temperatore 
than  45<». 

Half-hardy  annuals  were  sown  in  frames.  The  seeds  haTe 
now  vegetated,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready  they  will  be 
pricked>ont  into  boxes,  where  they  will  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air,  and  when  lar^e  enough  will  be  planted  where  they 
are  intended  to  bloom.  We  grow  a  f^w  of  the  Bhodanthes, 
double  Portulaccas,  Ac.,  in  pots,  and  find  them  very  useful  in 
the  greenhouse.— J.  Douglas. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Beobztabiss  will  oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

AuoAifDRiL  FALACm.    Tloweis,  M*7  Sth  and  0tlx.    BoMi,  July  7Ui  And  Sih. 
Gz^BOOw.    Haj  lOCh,  and  Septembw  12th  and  IStli.    Mr.  F.  GUI).  Donghall, 

167,  Canning  Sfereet,  Seo. 
WunoNBTUt  Aquabxux.     Ifay  lOth  and  llth,  Uaj  HOth  and  8UI,  July 

6th  and  6th. 
OBTnAi.PAi.ACi.    llowar,  liay  10th  and  90th.    Bosa,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TimTox.    May  Mth  and  96th.    Maaoft.  A.  Payna  and  J.  Milla,  Hon.  Soos. 
UnsEBGLiTr.    May  8Ut.    Mr.  T.  H.  Cloasrh,  Hon.  S««. 
MABCHxann  (Grand  National).     Jnna  Snd  to  9th.     Mr.  Bmoe  FindlBj, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sec 
BovTBAKPTOir.    Jane  6th,  and  Aagaat  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  Faldge, 

89,  York  Street.  See. 
BouTH  EsaBZ  (Lbytoh?}.    Jane  18th,    Mr.  G.  £.  Oca,  Wihnot  Boed, 

Ii^yton,  See. 
Eadibitboh  (Soottiah  Pani^  Boeiety'a  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.M.  Welah 

1,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Bdinhcugh,  See. 
OoTBHTBT.    Janel9tb.    Mr.  T.  WUiob,  8,  Portland  Tetraee^  See. 
MAID6TOBB  (Boaee).     Jone  91tt.    Mr.  Hubert  Benafted.  Boekskow,  Maid- 
atone  See. 
Fabbham  akp  Bopth  Hampbhtbb.    Jone9Ut.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Bee. 
BPALDxva.    Jane  91st  and  99nd.    Mr.  G.  Eingiton,  See. 
EzBTBB  (Boaea).    Jane98rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gray,  Hon.  See. 
Bbioatb  (Boeea).    Jone  94th.    Mr.  J.  PByn^  Txeasarer. 
Bubtob-upob-Tbbht.    Jane9Bth.    Mr.  F.  S.  Danwell,  Bee. 
ZiBBDa.    June  98th,  98th,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamea  Birkbeek,  Delph  Lhm, 

Woodbooae,  Iioofli,  Bee. 
WBav  07  Emglahd  (Hbbbtobd).   Boeea.   Jone  99th.   Ber.  a  H.  Bohner, 

Oredenhili,  See. 
^CBMOBD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  OhanedJor,  Hon.  See. 
Fboxb  (Boaea).    Jane99th.    Mr.  A. B.  B»Uy  Hon.  See. 
WiBBBACH  (Boaea).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  G.  Parker,  Hon.  See. 
OxTOBD  (Roaes).    Jane  80th.    Mr.  C.  B.  Bidley,  115,  Aldate's,  Hon.  Bee. 
Bbocshax  (Boaea).    Joly  Ist.    Ber.  A.  Ghealee  and  Mr.  0.  Morthner,  Sees. 
Mabbdbn.    Jolylat.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  See. 
BoTAi.  Oalbdobxam  HOBTI0UI.TUBAL  SociBTT.  Jaly  6th  and  September  18th. 
SouTHPOBT.    JoJy  6th,  6(h,  7th,  and  8th.    Mr.  £.  Martin,  Bee. 
N^WABK  (Boeea).    Ja]y6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobney,  See. 
Hblbbbbubob  (Boaea).    July  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MiteheU,  Bee. 
WnEBLBSOB.  Joly  19th  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Oottagea,  Hon.  See. 
Ehjcabbook.    Boaea,  Jalirl8th  and  19th.    General  Exhibition,  September 

Hth.    Mr.  M.  SmitMl,  King  Street.  See. 
ToBBBiDOB.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 
Wbbxhak.    Joly  96th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sae. 
Hbadibqlbt.    July  96th  and  97th.     Mr.  T.  AtUnaon,  Barleywood;  Head- 

Ingl^,  Leeda,  Seo. 
Bbiqhovsb.    Ja^99th.    Meaara.  0.  Jeaaop  ft  E.  Bawnalqr,  Hon.  Bees. 
Hbwobtb  (Horftieoltaral).   Aagatt  9nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  See. 
BAWIXM8TAZX  (B08BBDAUE).  AagoBt  4th  and  6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Ixmadale,  See. 
Taumtox  Dbabb.     Aogaat  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

dement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Olat  OBoaa.  Angnat  16th.  Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Clay  Oroaa,  near  Oheaterfield,  See. 
WBSTOB-stJPBB-MABB.    Aogoat  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  See. 
Pbbbtob.    Aagoat  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troaghton,  Hon.  See. 
Bhbbwbbubt.    Aagoat  16th  and  17th.    Adnite  ft  Naanton,  Hon.  Sees. 
Mibtibu)  HoBTXovLTirBAK.    Aogoat  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Boahlorth,  Hon.  Seea. 
NxwBUBT.    Angnat  99nd.    Mr.  Henry  Seymoor,  Hon.  See. 
Bbatob  Bubb.    Angnat  96th.    Mr.  B.  Biohardaon  and  Mr.  W.  Bllott,  Sees. 
DUNDBB  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.   Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelTle, 

96,EaolidOreeeent,See. 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

Williim  Panl  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  li{. ^Catalogue 
of  New  Bos6$,  Oeraniumt,  Phloxe$,  <£e. 

Oharles  Tnmer,  Boysl  Norseries,  Slaaf^,— Oaialogue  of 
Biove  and  Greenhouie  PlanU,  Floriets*  FUnoen,  iZosM,  «#o. 

L.  B.  Osse,  Bichmond,  JndUaiA.'-Illiuiratei  OcOalogue  of 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  All  eorrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *<  The 
Editors,"  or  to  «*The  Pablisher."  Letters  Addressed  to 
Ur.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 
BooxB  (FafiBy  Fem).— Henaloir'a  <*DletioBa>7  of  Botenieel  Tttme," 
"  '   ~  by  Mflaan.  QtQamMdge.     (Ai(fcH»er).^LoadoB's  editfoa  of 


"BeptoB  on  Landseape  Oaidening."  We  know  of  no  work  deroted  to  ttie 
forming  of  a  roekeiy.  There  axe  two  dmptera  on  the  sabjeet  in  "  London's 
Snoyolopodia  of  Gardening." 

Wild  Flowbbs  (M«m  (7.)— We  eannot  «nawer  yoor  qaeriea.  The  wodc 
will  be  oontinaed  until  all  the  native  flowering  planti  are  portxaited. 

Mabagbhbbt  of  Yibbs  (F.  O.  H.).— It  will  be  no  advantage  to  train  the 
leadera  down  the  back  walL  It  ia  not  the.qatntitT  of  leavei  and  growths 
that  oan  be  prodooed  in  a  given  apaee  that  is  deairable  if  they  eannot  be  ex- 
poeed  to  light  and  air.  Too  wHl  be  aaeoeesfol  ao  long  aa  yoa  aet  on  the 
prineiple  of  prodaoing  atoot  wood  and  good  foliage,  matoring  the  growth, 
and  keeping  the  leavea  free  from  mildew  and  inaeetpesta.  l.modeof  eolto^ 
which  ia  pxobeUy  applieable  to  yoor  Yinea  ia  referred  to  bj  "O.  W.T."  in 
thia  week'a  JonmaL 

OUZ.TDBB  or  Pbbistbbxa  BX.ATA  (W,  P.).~The  potting  material  ahoold 
oonaiat  of  two-thirda  of  fibroua  loam,  one-third  of  peat  and  laaf  aoil  in  eqael 
proportionB,  with  a  UtUe  aand  if  neeeaaary.  The  plant  reqairce  a  good-aised 
pot,  whieh  ahonld  be  half-flUed  with  elean  drainage.  When  in  growth  the 
plant  ahonld  not  be  allowed  to  beeome  dry  at  the  roota,  bat  when  growth  ia 
eompleted  a  good  aeaaon  of  leat  ia  neeeeaaiy.  It  reqairea  a  mlnlmnm  tem- 
peratore of  from  65°  to  60*',  and  a  moist  atmosphere  when  in  growth.  It 
throws  ap  its  flower  apikee  from  the  aidei  of  the  peeodobolba  from  ^oly  to 
September. 

GBownra  OaouiOBBS  m  ▲  Gbbbbhoxtsb  (A  New  0ttfttert&«r)L— We  pre- 
some  the  box  is  well  drahied— i.e.,  haa  a  nomber  of  holee  in  ito  bottom  to 
let  oat  water.  At  the  bottom  yoa  will  need  aome  roogh  eroeka,  plaeing  a 
large  one  over  eaeh  hole,  and  over  It  8  inehea  in  thiekneea  of  aimilar  eroeka, 
with  an  ineh  thieineea  of  smaller-alxed  parfcidea,  and  over  that  an  ineh  or 
two  in  tUekneea  o<  the  rooglier  parte  of  the  eompoat.  The  box  ahonld  be 
filled  with  good  toxi^  kern,  with  an  addition  of  a  foorth  part  of  decayed 
mannre,  or  ordinaiy  garden  aoil  may  be  need  mixed  with  dong,  bnt  is  not  so 
good  as  tnrfy  loam.  When  the  planta  are  in  bearing,  liqoid  manore  may  be 
given  at  every  alternate  watering.  Yoa  wiU  not  have  apaee  for  any  hot  dong 
in  the  box,  nor  ia  it  neoesaary. 

Oroi.AMBB  OiTi.TnBB  (AmUb).— OyeUmena  have  not  done  well  this  eeeeon. 
£eep  the  planta  in  a  position  near  the  glass  ontU  the  eloae  of  May  or  eaiiy 
in  Jone,  and  then  torn  the  planta  oot  of  the  pote  and  plant  them  in  the 
.open  border,  or  keep  them  dorlng  anouner  in  a  eold  frame.  In  Angoat  pot 
the  plants,  plaeing  them  on  aahes  in  a  eold  frame,  where  they  may  remain 
ontll  the  oloee  of  Ssptember,  when  they  ahoold  be  rem)ved  to  a  ahelf  in  a 


BowzBO  kucxjBL  Bbbbibb  (Scybor).— Sow  them  at  onee  in  a  ahelteted 
aitoation  ootdoora,  covering  the  benles  aboot  three-qoarters  to  an  ineh  deep, 
and  they  wlU  vegetate  in  aboot  seven  months;  or  the  seeds  may  be  lown  la 
the  two-light  pit,  mixing  with  the  eoeoa-not  refose  an  eqoal  qoantityof 
]oam,vrt>iehwiUbethe  beat  plaee  for  them,  the  aoil  being  kept  moiat;  the 
yoong  plants  will  appear  in  antnmn.  Yoa  will  need  to  give  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  freely  daring  summer,  the  lights  being  very  oaefol  in  aeven 
weather  aa  a  proteotion  for  the  plants,  and  in  very  severe  weather  yoo  may 
give  extra  proteetion  over  the  Ughta.  It  ia  not  neeeeaary  to  remove  Uieootar 
aUnof  the  berxiee,  though  yoa  may  do  ao  withont  injoxy  to  the  aeed.  In 
sommer  admit  ahr  very  beely,  giving  the  plants  the  benefit  ol  xaina.  Yon 
will  no  doobt  haye  a  number  of  varieties. 

Lobblia  spboxoba  ntox  Bbbd  (F.  J.).— We  praetiae  no  moxe  than  the 
osoal  treatment  of  these  plants,  and  we  expexienee  none  of  the  ixregolaiitiea 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants  of  whieh  yoo  eomplain.  The  main  thing  ia  to 
obtain  seed  of  a  good  atxain,  for  in  aome  there  ia  aoeh  a  divenlty  in  eoloor 
and  in  habit  of  plant  as  to  have  a  bad  effect.  Stop  the  plants  fteqoenftly 
befbfe  planting  oot,  ao  aa  to  have  them  well  fuznianed  and  eompeet  when 
growing  in  the  beds. 

BoiB8  IB  IdOKT  Soil  (IImi).— Salt  would  to  a  eertain  extent  aAord 
moiatore,  but  we  ahoold  not  apply  it  to  soil  for  Boaee.  What  yoo  wan*  Is 
moietore-retaining  aubetances,  aa  clayev  marl,  mixed  with  the  soil,  stxong 
loam,  and  oool  manure,  aa  that  of  eow  dung.  Sorfaee-dreea  with  xieh  eom- 
poet,  and  apply  liqoid  manoxe  liberally,  watering  ovezhead  freqoenfly. 

KiLB  Dust  Aa  Mabubb  {Ignonmu$).— It  ia  the  doat  from  malt  Uhie,  the 
refose  that  faUs  throogh  the  perforated  malt  floor  into  the  heating  chamber 


OiBBBABiA  Sbbdubob  (C.  McO.).— The  flowers  axe  well  formed,  and  the 
eoloora  very  faright,  hot  no  one  can  form  a  Jodgment  of  their  merit  withoot 
aeeing  the  planta  ptodoclng  them. 

Gbbabxux  Lbatbb  Bpottbo  {M.  D.).—Tbtj  are  attaeked  by  a  peraaitie 
fongna,  foidiom  GeraniL  Pick  off  all  the  leavee  affected,  then  dost  with 
flowers  of  solphor.  After  a  few  daya  the  aolphox  may  be  syringed  oIL  To 
prevent  a  retom  of  the  fongos  a  Uttle  more  wazmtb,  more  ventUation,  and 
an  atmoaphere  leaa  damp  ahoold  be  prorided. 

Fbbbs  (H.  E,  IP.).— We  eannot  name  Ferns  anises  the  fronds  sent  have 
spores  on  them. 

A  Bbxotbablb  Gbbbbhoubb  (J.  B,  C.).— To  enable  yoo  to  ereet  a  green- 
hooae  which  yoo  can  move  at  the  end  of  yoor  lease,  yoo  most  have  two  wall- 
platee,  the  lower  one  fixed  to  the  brickwork,  and  the  upper  one  in  whieh  &» 
Boperatrootore  ia  fixed  fastened  with  atrong  screws  into  the  lower  one.  Yoo 
can  then  draw  the  eerewa  end  remove  the  soperstroetore  at  any  time.  Yoa 
oennot  do  otherwise  80  as  to  have  a  seeore  bohding. 

Bbb-uxb  Ib8Bot((7.  MeC.).— The  insect  yoo  have  sent  belongs  to  the  order 
of  two-wioged  files,  and  is  a  Bonfbylios.  The  proboecis  is  not  longer  than 
that  of  a  bee;  bat  it  is  not  csneble  of  being  retracted  into  the  moath.  It  is 
not  a  common  apeoiss.— L  0.  w. 

Naxbb  or  Fbitrs  (Y.  8.  M.).— The  Apple  called  Wax  Apple  is  qolte  new 
tone. 

llAiiBs  OF  Fx^ABTS  (FVrfe).— 1,  Bpezmannia  africana.  {O.  Davltt'U— 
1.  Pyperoa  altexniloUoa  variegatos;  S,Nephiodiom  FiUx-fosmlna ;  8.  Pteria 
(Gampteria)  ap. ;  4,  Laatrea  dilatata ;  7,  Selaglnella  sp.;  8,  BleehDum  boreale. 
We  do  not  name  more  than  aixplante  at  a  time.    (E.  H,  B.).— Appaxently  a 

?).    (IF.  X.).— We  are  Sony  we 

eent.  (Mr.  I>y«on).— Apparent!, 
opterii,  bat  the  speeimen  is  veiy  immatore.  {H.  W.,  Belvidere), — Megnolia 
oonspicoa.  (aub$eriber).'-'Wt  eannot  identify  from  soch  aeraps.  Oonee  of 
Oonlfers  and  fiowers  from  flowering  plants  are  needed.  (Mrt.  B.).— 1,  Nar- 
dssos  inoomparabllis;  S,  N.  aorantiaa  fl.-pleuo:  8,  N.  odoratua  fl.-pleno; 
4,  N.  psendo-Nardaaaa ;  6,  A  hybrid  between  N.  ineompanMlis  and  peeado- 
KardsBos;  0,  Appanntly  AnUs  Tunltis,  hot  the  speeOMn is  aomeMiat  im- 


Davallia  (D.  canaiienals  ?).    (w,  X.).— We  are  Sony  we  cannot  neme  your 
~  '  '•    Inm  fcy- 


Orehld  from  speelmena  eent.    (Mr.  Dy$on),- 


ntly  Polypodlnm  j 
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mftfewtt*    (-^>  Cf.  5.).— AthTrioin  Fnix-foBinina.    (A,  Pater$on),—l, 
«DgQ]tf«;  9,  Nol  in  fruit ;  8,  PteiiB  longiiollft :  4  ud  6,  PeUna  hMtatol 


FOULTBTi   B££|    AND   nQEOST   OHBONIOLE. 


THE  CHIOKBN  SEASON. 

Wfi  are  yery  near  to  May-day  now,  and  by  ibis  time  we  ehonld 
be  able  to  speak  about  the  ohioken  season,  whether  it  has  been  a 
good  one  or  no,  and  in  what  quantity  chickens  are  to  be  found, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  very  good  news  to  write.  The 
long  winter  seems  to  linger  with  us  even  now,  and  the  broods 
have  fared  but  badly.  The  new  year  opened  satisf aotorily,  and 
those  who  had  some  chickens  out  early  in  January  are  the  best 
off,  iox  after  then  came  snows,  and  frosts,  and  winds,  and  cold 
rains,  all  jostllog  one  another  to  see  which  could  come  the 
fastest  and  do  the  meet  harm,  and  consequently  chickens  died  in 
the  shells,  or  struggled  into  life  and  out  of  it  again  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Then  came  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  calamities 
—clear  eggs.  Nests  after  nests  of  eggs  were  thrown  away  all 
over  the  country,  because  thev  were  not  fertile;  and  then 
followed  the  scanoity  of  broody  nens.  We  never  knew  them  so 
scarce  as  in  this  year,  and  we  positively  could  not  get  our  own  to 
sit.  7hey  would  lay  and  then  leave  off,  and  never  become  broody 
at  all ;  and  all  through  February  there  were  some  who  fared 
even  still  worse,  for  thev  could  not  obtain  eggs  from  their  best 
birds.  It  certainly  has  been  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  birds  this 
spring  run  straight  from  their  houses  wnen  let  out  in  the  morn- 
ing t«  the  comer  of  their  run,  which  they  had  found  from  experi- 
ence of  many  days  and  weeks  was  the  most  sheltered,  and  there 
they  would  crouch  all  the  day  long,  and  look  the  picture  of 
misery,  with  the  east  winds  blowing  upon  them.  In  the  face  of 
all  these  troubles  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  chickens  are  scarce 
and  small.  We  have  tried  to  have  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  a  few  yards  the  reports  are  satisfactory,  but  on 
the  whole  we  think  there  is  but  little  improvement  from  last 
year,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  being  so  black  and  unpre- 
cedented. We  glean  from  our  correspondents  that  there  are  a 
few  good  January  chickens  about,  but  that  February  and  March 
afford  but  a  miserable  average,  and  with  hardly  one  exception  we 
find  that  where  there  are  chickens  Uiey  are  to  be  found  in  warm 
localities,  or  where  the  runs  are  very  sunny  and  well  sheltered 
with  high  hedffes  or  walls. 

This  year  wHl.  we  think,  be  celebrated  above  all  others  for  the 
dear  eggs  and  the  difficulty  to  get  hens  over  a  year  old  to  lay. 
The  utter  indifference  of  the  cooks  in  many  yards  to  every  single 
hen  in  his  run  is  remarkable,  consequently  egg-purchasers  have 
been  unusually  disappointed,  and  those  who  bought  cooks  or 
oockerels  last  year  for  breeding  from  again  write  l)aok  that  they 
'*  must  have  been  tampered  with."  Of  the  various  breeds  we 
find  that  Dorking  chickens  are  as  numerous  as  any,  for  we  hear 
of  many  yards  being  well  off  with  them  both  in  the  Ooloured 
and  Silver-Greys.  Whites  seem  to  be  but  few,  but  we  have  often 
noticed  that  in  the  White  varieties,  especially  in  Dorkings  and 
Oochins,  the  per-centage  of  unfertilised  eggs  is  greater  than 
in  the  coloured  varieties  of  the  same  breeds.  Brahmas,  too, 
are  weak  for  Brahmas,  but  this  breed  is  so  enormously  culti- 
vated, and  has  so  many  friends,  that  chickens  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  abundance  somewhere  or  other.  Spimish  seem  to  be 
very  few,  and  French  not  so  good  as  usual.  We  know  of  yards 
which  in  other  years  had  Hondans  by  now  crowing  lustily,  but 
this  time  they  are  all  behind.  Still  we  do  not  fear  for  Houdans ; 
ihey  are  very  hardy,  and  have  so  many  admirers.  Cochins  we 
fear  are  not  plentif  oL  They  came  so  iM>blv  out  of  the  1875  ordeal 
that  we  lament  it  the  more  if  the  report  is  true— that  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Of  them  Buffs  seem  meet  numerous,  and 
we  hear  of  a  few  good  Blacks.  Whites,  we  are  afraid,  save  in  two 
or  three  places,  make  no  better  muster  than  in  last  year,  still 
we  hope  that  those  old  ladies  who  so  often  did  duty  for  their 
daughters  in  the  past  season  have  gone  to  a  better  Irad,  or  that 
time  has  dealt  less  kindly  with  them,  for  their  appearance  again 
would  be  indeed  monstrous.  Polands  seemed  to  have  done  as  well 
aa  any  breed  until  lately,  when  the  Good  Friday  snow  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  for  many  broods,  and  left  oolds,  and  roup, 
and  gapes  behind  where  it  did  not  entirely  destroy.  Game  we 
hope  have  done  better,  for  we  hear  of  breeders  bestirring  them- 
selves about  champion  cups,  which  looks  hopeful ;  still  our  letters 
teU  us  they  are  not  too  plentifnl.  Of  the  less  cultivated  breeds 
which  go  into  the  variety  olasses  we  have  had  but  little  news.  We 
know,  however,  of  several  good  broods  of  Leghorns,  Minoroas, 
and  Silkies  in  various  places. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  letters  we  have  had.  We  do 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  good  chickens  of  the  various  breeds  are 
not  to  be  found  in  many  places  and  in  good  numbers,  but  we 
believe  on  the  whole  that  it  has  been  a  very  bad  season,  and  that 
but  few  early  chickens  will  be  ready  for,  or  up  to  any  high 
Btandard,  at  our  summer  exhibitions.  We  would  urse,  then,  upon 
tfiow  authorities  to  be  oarefnl  how  they  embark  in  chicken 
olaflBee  in  thelx  sohedules,  a&d  rather  allow  their  olasses  to  be 


'*  for  any  age,"  for  even  then  a  fair  pair  of  ohickens  stands  more 
chance  of  aprize  against  adult  birds  in  their  ragged  summer 
plumage.  We  speak  now,  of  course,  for  the  summer  shows,  as 
from  this  week  we  hope  chickens  will  hatch-out  better  and  grow 
up  strongly.  We  must  remember  that  many  a  May-hatched 
chicken  has  made  a  noted  winner,  and  so  it  is  not  too  late  to  be 
setting  eggs  now.  For  ourselves,  we  mean  to  go  on  setting  and 
hatching  all  we  can  up  to  the  end  of  June,  for  birds  hatched 
even  then  with  judicious  feeding  and  good  management  will 
grow  into  good  stock  birds,  and  many  of  them  be  qmte  ready  for 
the  late  winter  shows ;  only  in  setting  eggs  during  the  coming 
weeks  we  should  as  much  as  possible  try  to  use  those  from  hens 
in  preference  to  those  from  pullets,  as  they  produce  stronger 
chickens  and  birds  which  feather  morequiokly,  and  so  come  to 
maturity  and  adult  plumase  earlier.  We  know  egss  from  two- 
year  hens  have  been  very  few  this  season,  and  in  net  we  know 
of  Brahma,  Dorking,  and  Cochin  hens  wnioh  up  to  last  week 
had  not  laid  an  e^  this  year ;  but  now,  however,  in  the  bright 
sunshiny  days  which  we  hope  are  before  us  these  hens  should  be 
laying  freely,  and  we  would  collect  and  use  every  egg  from 
them.— W. 

POULTBT  AND  BIRD  NEWS. 

Bbfsbbino  to  this  column,  you  have  put  in  motion  that  which 
I  have  often  advocated— viz.,  a  column  in  which  tiiose  who  de- 
light in  such  things  can  freely  communicate  witii  each  other,  to 
their  mutual  amusement  and  sometimes  edification. 

I  was  lately  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  has  a  green- 
house divided  from  an  orohid  house  by  a  glass  partition  and 
door.  The  side  framework  of  the  door  is  covered  with  rugged 
bark.  It  yet  lacks  some  finishing ;  but  the  men  had  hardly  left 
their  work  before  a  pair  of  Bobins  took  advantage  of  a  conve- 
nient place— a  sort  of  deep  cup  in  the  bark,  and  made  there  their 
nest.  Although  someone  has  been  at  work  or  visiting  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  they  have  carried  on  their  duty,  have  laid  and 
sat,  and  now  have  young.  Seated  in  the  groMihouse  with  a 
friend  last  week,  the  cook  perohed  just  over  our  heads  and 
oaroUed  at  his  best.  I  was  then  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
history.  During  several  short  visits  to  the  place  in.  the  course 
of  the  day  I  never  failed  to  see  the  old  bird  come  with  food  in 
his  beak  and  feed  the  young,  not  showing  the  least  fear.  In 
another  place  I  have  a  Bobin* s  nest  with  four  young.  My  grand- 
ohildrenlook  at  them  whenever  they  pass  the  spot. 

I  was  struck  l^  a  remark  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  nest  of  young  Thrushes  in  the  shrubbery ;  they  were  her  espe- 
cial favourites.  They  had  been  seen  in  the  morning  and  were 
missed  at  midday.  Knowing  she  would  be  vexed,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  account  for  their  disappearance,  but  she  said  directly, 
'*  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  about  them ;  they  are  old  enough  to 
leave  the  nest  and  have  done  so.  When  the  Blackbirds  were 
taken  last  year  the  old  birds  were  about  screaming  all  the  morn- 
ing, there  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day."— M.  G. 

It  is  a  week  since  I  heard  the  Nightingale  first  in  North  Hants. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  the  Cuokoo,  April  Slst.- H.  S. 

Mr.  F.  Green,  writing  to  Nature  from  Cannes,  France,  states 
that  on  the  8th  inst.,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  he  heard  tiie 
Cuckoo  in  a  valley  amongst  mountains  sixteen  miles  to  ttie 
westward  of  that  place.  Tne  first  time  last  year  he  heard  it  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  was  on  the  10th  of  April.  April  16th 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  a  flight  of  about  half  a  dozen 
Swallows.  They  were  passing  over  his  garden  coming  from  the 
sea,  and  going  to  the  N.W.  The  nearest  land  to  the  S.E.  from 
Cannes  is  Corsica,  110  miles  aw^.  Last  year  the  first  fiight  of 
'Swallows  which  he  observed  at  Cannes  was  on  April  11th,  and 
on  the  same  day  he  heard  the  Nightingale  for  the  first  time  of 
the  season.  TMs  season  he  had  not  heard  the  Nightingale  on 
the  16th. 

When  attempting  to  breed  cage  birds  old  mortar  should  be 
broken  up  and  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  to  assist  the 
hen  in  shelling  her  eggs. 

The  habit  of  breaking  eggs,  to  which  ca^  birds  are  sometimea 
addicted,  can  be  effectually  cured  by  putting  some  putrid  i 


stinkers  "  they  are  called  by  this  famey- in  the  cage  for  1 
to  pick  at. 

The  taU  of  the  Fantail  should  form  about  seven-eighths  of  a 
circle,  and  should  be  fiat,  the  under  tail-oovwts  smooth.  The 
oarriage  is  a  thing  most  important  The  fan  should  be  carried 
so  that  the  ends  m  the  middle  feathers  would  come  in  a  straight 
position  over  the  centre  of  the  feet,  and  touohing  the  head,  and 
must  lean  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.— (^American.) 

[We  invite  contributions  to  this  column.— Ens.] 


BIBMINGHAM  AGBIOULTUBAL   EXHIBITION 

SOOIBTT. 

A  MssTiNe  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  prize  lists. 
The  most  important  ohange  in  the  potato  olMses  wfti  the 
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aisoontixnunoe  of  Mr.  Geozge  Wise's  five-gninM  cap  for  eight 
ipeoiiied  varieties  of  potatoes,  that  gentleman  giving  m  its  stead 
a  champion  onp  valne  ten  gnineas  to  the  winner  of  the  flzst 
prixe  in  the  class  for  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties  of 
potatoes,  twelve  tubers  of  each.  The  Society's  prizes  in  this 
£!^,.^  "^  increased  to  £5,  £3,  and  £2.  The  class  set  apart 
*>J  *ho,B?otor  of  Woodstock  potato  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Adkins  reported  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Ponltry 
Oommittee  in  their  department.  In  the  classes  for  hens  only 
one  woald  be  shown  in  fatnre,  and  with  regard  to  the  Hamburgh 
and  Polish  fowls  the  old  and  yonng  birds  wonld  compete  sepa- 
ntely.  There  wonld  also  be  new  classes  for  Silkies,  Andsln- 
Bians,  and  Leghorns.  A  guinea  sweepstake  for  the  best  Game 
cock  was  also  opened.  The  first  prices  throaghont  the  Pigeon 
dlasses  wonld  be  rataed  from  80«.  to  £Z.  There  wonld  likewise 
be  new  dasses  for  Dragoons  bred  in  1876  and  for  Dragoon  hens, 
•??,i°'  7°™«  Antwerps  and  Antwerp  hens.  Towards  the 
additional  money  given  in  priaes  a  few  members  of  the  Birming- 

rnam  Oolnmbarian  Society,  who  are  interested  in  the  varieties 
ified,  had  promised  ten  gaineas.  A  new  regulation  had 
been  decided  upon  with  regard  to  exhibitors.  In  the  fatnre 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  wonld  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  poultry  upon  payment  of  8».  per  pen ;  one  ticket  of 
admission  being  f^ven  for  each  four  pens  exhibited.  A  member 
of  the  Society  woold  be  charged  £1  ia«.  for  four  pens,  and  have 
BIX  tickets  of  admission.  The  object  of  the  Committee  was  to 
prevent  two  pens  of  good  birds  and  two  pens  of  bad  anee  being 
sent  in  order  tiiat  exhibitors  might  obtain  in  tiokets  the  amount 
of  their  entrance  fees. 
These  suggestions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

PiaEONS--OLD  AND  NEW  TYPES. 

^DiKnfa  over  the  recent  papers  in  our  Journal  upon  the 
snortoomings  of  some  of  our  pets,  caused  by  want  of  caie, 
kxiowledge,  or  other  mistakes  made  by  the  possessors  of  the 
anoeston  of  these  birds,  it  often  seems  to  me  one  had  better 
Jet  those  mallm  rest  as  they  axe  than  to  be  worried  as  we  some- 
ttmee  are,  and  sometimes  taunted  as  faultfinders-^  character 
jrhioh  1  am  sure  none  of  us  labour  for.  Like  some  of  my 
inends  I  have  been  bom  into  the  «  fancy,"  and,  of  oourse,  oan- 
Sf«r*  S^*  ^,\*'  ^  M'^^^f  supported  it  to  Uie  best  of  my 
ability  all  my  bfe,  I  find  I  must  support  it  stiU.  So  against  aU 
^^uations,  and  against  aU  opposition,  I  intend  to  support  it 
iaito  normal  poii^  only,  which  have  not  yet  been  improved 
upon  in  this  oountry. 

"  WiLTSHM  BjBOTOB"  tcUs  US  ho  has  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  fonner  fnendsfaip  had  been  broken  over  a  difference  of  a 

feather,  or  the  diape  er  the  odour  of  a  bird."  Surely  this  is 
a  firise  report.    One  can  hardly  credit  that  such  could  have 

«S®*  '^•u^  ^f^  ^^'^  ^'  "^"^  »  «««'  ^^^  melancholy 
thmgs  do  take  place  amcmgst  men.  I  was  told  of  a  case  only 
the  ottier  day  ^a  lady  and  gentieman  who  had  not  been  blMsed 
with  a  family,  but  who  started  an  argument  as  to  how  a  family 
«S?*  *S  fe'  "5  T^^.  have  been,  brought  up  had  tiiey  possessed 
one,  and  tho  intensity  of  the  argument  waxed  so  great  that  it 
~f^  ^  a  sepsiation.  And  once  again :  At  the  foot  of  my 
garden  stands  a  Siberian  crab  tree.  It  was  loaded  and  gay  with 
toght  red  fnut  a  few  months  ago.  Outside  the  raiU^ stood 
J?i^.??®il2r*®n^*Sj^^8  **  *^?  ^^  One  said,  «  mat  beautt- 
mi  cherries  I"    The  other  rephed,  "  They  are  apples  I"    "  No. 

ffiyJ^a^pS  *^  ^  ^^'^''    ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

«o«iSt^j!v*  t^H*^"?*  ^""^  a  feaUier-one  featiier,  wiU 

sometimes  make  perfection :  hence  the  great  amount  of  "  knoy 

tsgoring,"  as  an  ancient  writer  in  tiiis  Journal  used  to  term  ii 

Perfection  is  made  up  of  tiifies,  but  jperfection  itself  is  no 

^L  '?T  w^l^  V^J  ^f  ™^****"  ^  oonnection  witii  our 
laaoy,"  I  begin  at  the  beginning. 

i«^tt!^lTS^^  furthe^  however,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 

w-^iJlT'ill^?^?^?  Bbctob."    I  rive  him  all  credit  foi 

SL^?^  ^J^^!^  kmdness  in  our  T>rotiierhood,  but  why 

2^!f^-?l!*?^T""J?  *"  ''?:^\  <»«*  ^*»n  h«  knows  how 
nnsitiip  we  are  ?    In  his  report  of  the  Pigeons  at  the  Crystal 

£i^t!5Si?l?®*°"Pi°S  ^°«^«>  0^1"'  "Itiiink  aU,save 
fciSJ^i^'225f?^'"2f**^^*^'?**^'"*o-  Thew  is  a  splendid 
5^J1.??!15'?  ^""^  ■?  *^«  Clydesdale  horse.  Should 
M^S^J^^SV^^^J^°^  between  this  and  anotiier  breed 
ii£S^L!^1^tL^i^  to  be  called  "prejudiced"  because  I 
fS*fS?l^  OTMs-bjed  Mimal  is  not  a  time  Clydesdale.  But 
»ij  t^ir^  •??  •■*"'  Where  did  we  get  our  st/ndards  ?  I  do 
L  «^°J«^"  Moore  atoie.  though  he  is  our  oldest  authority 
ff.3®-/^?®'  ?'  •  history  of  fancy  Pigeons.  I  beUeve  the 
fhlf^l<«  ^Ki*®"^  written  by  fanciers  from  time  to  time  as 
SSr^*  JSS*  ^  ^"^  mtiyduoed  into  this  country,  and  after 
iS^*L-"\?*y  were  bred-up  to  tiie  original  type  tiU  witiiin 
iSl^  ^i"V  ^^S5?*^'  **"•"  ^^'^  »l''»y"  we«ds  to  be  found,  and 
ever  wiU  be.  "Wiltshim  Buctob'b"  portirait  of  the  Jacobin 
aJS  ZS^ISS?  S*y  ^*  i'"*«y  <»'»®  'or  aU  tiiat  we  know,  and 
does  aot  settfe  tiie  question.   I  have  been  too  long  connoted 


with  the  fine  arts  to  put  much  faith  in  old  drawings  or  en^v- 
ings  of  natural  history  subjects;  but  it  is  not  from  descriptions 
riven  in  old  books  or  engravings  that  we  take  our  stand,  but 
from  what  we  know  and  have  seen, 

(•  The  pwelimaBt  roll,  is  that  th«  holy  river 
From  whieh  one  dxanght  ihall  il«ke  the  thirst  for  erer  ? 
The  qolokening  power  of  loieDee  only  he 
Gen  know  from  vboeeown  soul  it  gushes  ftee.** 
It  requires  a  long  experience  and  cloee  study,  not  of  books 
and  pietnres,  but  of  the  actual  subjects  themselves,  their  habits 
and  general  life,  to  pourtray  fully  and  faithfully  the  various 
points  required. 

I  need  not  again  describe  the  Jacobin,  the  points  of  the  truo 
bird  have  already  been  set  forth  dearly;  and  whezever  I  am 
honoured  to  act  as  judge  at  our  shows  I  shall  certainly  give  the 
awards  to  the  birds  of  the  original  type.  It  seems  strange  that 
so  few  take  the  trouble  to  favour  us  with  their  opinion  publicly 
on  matters  of  this  kind.  Were  this  more  generally  done  I 
believe  we  would  find  the  "  minority "  a  large  one.  I  had  a 
good  sDedmen  of  this  at  the  late  Kilmarnock  Show ;  it  was  the 
talk  of  some  dozen  of  fanciers.  A  single  bird  put  into  the 
selling  class,  as  thought  unfit  for  the  Jacobin  class  beoause  sho 
was  of  the  old  type,  had  so  xosny  claimants  that  she  had  to  bo 

{>ut  up  to  auction,  and  thus  realised  a  sum  three  times  the  cata- 
ogue  price,  the  fortunate  purchaser  refusing  a  tempting  addi- 
tional sum  to  part  with  her.  This  bird  (a  yellow)  had  one  of  the 
longest  and  best  chains  I  have  seen  for  years. 

If  fanciers  will  have  the  mane  and  rose,  then  they  must  do 
without  the  chain,  one  of  the  great  beauties  and  distinctive 
characteristios  of  the  Jacobin.  The  chain  must  necessarily  be 
suddenly  stopped  short  to  create  a  perfect  rose,  and  if  only 
gradually  shortened  the  rose  must  then  necessarily  be  oblong 
and  imperiect.  The  mane  and  rose  in  the  Jacobin  are  recent 
innovations.  They  suit  the  present  taste,  and  go  down  with 
some  judges  at  our  shows,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  the 
true  characteristics  which  the  bird  possessed  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  earlier  fanciers.  Since  the  old;  Spitalfields  weavers  (the 
introducers  of  this  and  most  of  our  fancy  Pigeons)  died  out,  this 
bird  has  gradually  degenerated,  gradually  acquiring  the  Tumbler 
form  of  body,  and  unless  some  spirit  is  shown  in  introducing 
more  original  blood  the  true  bird  will  be  lost  altogether. 

The  same  sfyle  of  degeneracy  is  going  on  in  other  birds.  The 
so-called  EngUah  Owl  is  but  a  cross-bred  bird,  and  until  the 
true  (Africazi)  bird  was  brought  prominently  forward  young 
fanoiors  would  not  believe  what  they  now  do.  Many  of  these 
oross-bred  birds  are  little  better  than  fliers  or  racing  birds; 
indeed,  the  latter  is  indebted  much  to  the  cross  with  the  Owl 
for  its  high  soaring  and  speed  in  flight 

The  Barb  is  also  going  in  the  same  way.  The  heads  of  many 
of  them  are  wonderful,  I  should  say  improved,  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  Barb,  it  is  a  Tumbler  with  a  Barb's  head ;  with  the 
exception  of  the  head  the  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
bird  are  lost.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Kilmarnock  lately  puiuhased 
what  London  fanciers  would  ciUl  a  tidy  bird.  It  was  one  of  the 
new  type.  By-and-bv  it  was  allowed  its  liberty,  and  proved 
such  an  adejpt  at  tumbling  that  its  possessor  in  disgust  wrung 
its  neck.  This  just  shows  the  line  the  fancy  is  taking.  WhS 
WiU  stir  us  up  ?  Oh,  for  the  ghost  of  an  old  Spitalfields  fancier  t 
— Jaxbs  Hum.  

MOBPETH  SHOW  OP  POULTBT,  Ac. 

Tbb  second  annual  Show  was  held  at  Morpeth  on  Saturdasr 
last  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Fothergill's  pens  being  used  for  the 
aoeommodation  of  the  birds.  The  prise  money  was  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  some  otiier  shows  in  the  district.  The 
light  was  not  good  in  some  eases,  and  tiie  Gold-spangled  Ham- 
buTffhs  being  placed  veiy  high  and  with  the  baok  to  a  very  stroa^ 
light  were  exceeding  difficult  to  judge,  but  the  most  was  made 
of  the  space  at  disposal. 

Ooehtm  were  a  very  good  lot,  the  winners  being  Buffs,  whiob 
abo  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show.  Brahmas  were 
good,  the  first  about  correct;  the  second  losing  only  in  tiie 
cock  being  too  grey  on  the  fluff.  Spanwh  were  a  fair  lot ;  the 
first  oontained  a  cock  with  a  grand  faoe  and  drop.  Samhurgh^ 
were  not  fint>rate,  though  there  were  some  good  pens,  the 
Silver-spangles,  Pencils,  and  Oold-penoUs  being  best.  In  Gmrn^ 
the  entries  were  very  good :  the  first  class,  that  for  Beds,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  north  of  Bngland.  The  first 
ttkd  second  were  Brown  Beds,  and  extra  second  Blaek  Beds.  la 
tiie  next  class  Duckwings  won,  and  these  were  also  veiy  good. 
In  single  oocks  fitst  was  a  Dackwing  and  second  a  Brown  Bed, 
but  many  birds  shown  were  not  fit  for  the  show  pen.  In  single 
hens  first  was  a  Brown  and  second  Black  Bed,  both  most  pwfeot 
in  eoloor  and  marking;  the  first  one  of  the  neatest  birds  of  this 
breed  we  have  seen  of  late.  Game  JBanlamf.— Beds  wove  very 
good,  the  medal  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  being  awarded  t»> 
the  first  pen.  In  the  Variely  class  Dock  wings  won,  and  these 
^^"^'ft^  T®^  ■^^^'^^  •"^  °*  80od  quaUty.  In  single  cooks  iwie 
mad  Black  Beds  won,  but  many  of  the  others  were  far  too  Uyqge 
mtail.    Some  capital  Blacks  were  to  the  front  in  the  next  r 
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BinglA  oookB  any  oiher  Yarieiy  were  first  a  Brahma  and  seoond 
a  Bmok  Bantam ;  and  in  single  hens  first  was  also  a  Brahma  and 
second  a  Dorking.  Ducks  were  of  no  note  except  the  first-prize 
Bonens  and  second  Black  East  Indian,  both  shown  in  the  same 


In  Pigeons  the  entries  were  not  large,  Mr.  Wilson  winning 
most  of  the  prizes,  the  most  notewortny  classes  being  Nans, 
Magpies,  and  dragoons. 

00^0  Birds  formed  a  fine  feature  of  the  Show,  and  there  were 
many  good  specimens.  In  Norwich  first  was  a  Jonqoe  and 
second  Mealy,  these  winning  more  by  condition  than  aught  else. 
In  Marked  birds  of  any  Tariet7  first  was  a  Jonqne  Norwich  with 
even  wing  and  neat  eye>pencilliog,  the  second  being  a  very  good 
Yorkshire.  In  Moles  the  whole  were  from  Goldfinch ;  first  an 
almost  clear  Bnff,  second  a  four-pointed  Buff,  uid  very  highly 
oommended  a  rich  dark  Jonqne.  Oonmion  Oanaries  were  yery 
good ;  bnt  two  Norwich  birds  were  shown  and  had  to  be  passed 
over,  the  winners  being  straight  dear  birds.  In  the  variety 
class  were  some  grand  birds,  Belgians,  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made,  predominating.  The  first  was  a  handsome 
specimen  in  the  best  order  possible,  and  second  a  Golden  Lizard. 
The  whole  of  the  class  was  highly  oommended. 

Oats  had  three  olasaes  provided,  the  first  for  toms,  in  which 
a  very  good  Silver  Tabby  was  first  and  medal ;  the  second  a 
Persian  not  so  good  in  oolonr— a  dosky  Bine.  In  shes  first  was 
a  Tortoiseshell-and-white,  a  most  wonderful  Oat  if  only  nine 
months  old  as  stated,  and  second  a  bine  Tabby.  In  the  next 
class  Lion  was  first,  and  a  Tabby  almost  equal  second. 

POTJLTUy,— CocHi>8^Cus?t  I*  and  f,  O.  H»  Pfoeter,  Uufhiim.  vhi.  J,  aioe, 
J.  Doodt,  J.  DoQglM,  W.  Swann,  Biunx^  Pqotr**.-!^  O.  A,  ABdewn.  %  W, 
SwttiiB.    DoKt^j<aa.—l,  W.  Sw^bd.    Sr43fiati.— 1,  H,  Btiie.    %  J*  EicliATEliioii. 

wne  iUed.- 1 ,  J.  I^tteraon.  %  J .  MorttMs .  ti jjib  .-  C  J<if ^  flf  Srov  n  Rt  f(#,-^ ,  W. 
YoQPffti^tlkiirL  Exlm  f,  J.  NeltoD.  dny  other  rarreru.— 1, J.  NtUpti.  %F. 
SUmfoTCu  dnv  catr{ftit.^Coik,^}^A.  ^miih  A.  Howur,  ±V,\  &  H,  AiUoia.  vke, 
W-  YanAgbQjiHU  iJ.  mn.— I  <  W*  Voue  ghualj  ipd .  a,  J .  Neleon,  c  he,  J .  Wll  eon. 
Gm  Bastjuhs,— JJlac*  or  Broifn  //^tJ*.— |,  ]Hed4it,  and t*  J.  KcI*Aa-  4^]/  r,tTict9. 
— 1,  T.  Emviey.  3.  J.  DouylAj?.  Anv  Pt^ritti/.-Cot'k.-lfQ.BM,  I,  (i.  Dowie. 
fiflk—l,  J^  Ncliou.  1,  J.  ^iioTt.  BAt.TAxt,—d-tiv  ft^iety  eaetpt  Oamr*—!  nnd 
thf,  B.  H.  Asiivta.  %  W.  Nowfclirifaii.  Cock,-l,  Q.  L  Aiid«n<ui.  S,  K.  H. 
ABhton.  IIfH,-l,  T.  OllrM.  Ejctra  1,  E.  Porrona.  %  W»  Swum,  vha^  A. 
OmtimlnitB.  SxLDiiio  C[^«fl.'1,  T.  Oliver.  ttJi^lUti?*  Dtrcxa,— jjnir  variVfy. 
— 1,J.  Nclina.    9,  F.  E,  SchoQftld. 

FlQE0}i3,~^c^^TERM.^Coek.^t.  G,  I>4ttefiT.  »,  P*  WilBoii,  OibAizaBr- 
Cack,- J ,  R  W :  fioD.  g.  D*  BoiL  Fijrf au.*.- €<h7*  or  ffm.—i ♦  J.  Dafllold .  3, P. 
WDboil.  TiraaiTrt.— Cwc*:  tf*- ifjn,— J^  J.  CpuffilJ,  S*  P»  WUmb^  Awrwupsi,— 
Coek  or  fl*Ti.— J,  W.  Hutch Inijoa,  t.  Dfitinon  &  Pitti*oti.  NtTNj.—CM*  or  Hsn. 
— 1,T.  WiikiiiBoii.  t,  P.  WiJnou.  MitaFms.— Coi;*  flr  Hefl,~l,  J.  OaiillL  %F, 
yiUsvn*  DiUfio^m.— (Jock  or  Mm.— I,  J.  G^  Patt^asi^ti^  2.  €.  A,  J,  H.  Peari^in. 
Am  OTHBR  VjLBtiT¥4— CtJcJb  or  fffiu— 1,T.  WUklD^on,  S.W^L.  Ciuk*  SsLLijia 
C^Mo.— Ci>fJt  (^r  I/c'ii*— 3*  J.  DniliflJd.    9.  T.  F.  H*elttiiiin» 

OAaS  BIKDS.- Itfioip  Of  Iiuff.—C0€k  Of  Hrtt  — 1  and  3,  W.  Pottt.  liiitKXD 
CiiMMT.— tcitfc  Of  Ui«».— 1.  J.  Spencer.    I  mi  t\M^  T.  Dfti-iiuft.    Mvi.wm^€oek 

or  hen.,— I,  J,  Sauth.  3»  f.'obWlTk  &  Jobntig.  Ajiy  otueb  VAumtT.— Coc^  or 
nth.—l.  J.  RobBon.  a,  J»  3i9«Di?«r,  HKLiaNO  t^LAsi.— CocV  or  i/ni»— 1,  J. 
Sp4.'D&<sr.    3,  Unjbkirk  &  Jo  Mm?,    vha^  J,  nobnnn,  Hghlf^irk  &  JotiUii^. 

OATS.— Tdus  —J,  X.  iHiuoiuuJ.  2.  ^JmU^a  £.  C.  ±  f  AW.  Quutx*.— J.  JA^m  Ta/Iot. 
S,Mi8tlC.Mioo].  Amy  OTHBK  Yabxbtt.— 1.  B.  Bazten.   9,  Mn.  Brown. 

JuDoss.-*Pou2^ry,  Co^  Birds,  and  Oats :  Mr.  E.  Hutton, 
Pndsey,  Leeds.  Figeons :  Mr.  J.  Dye,  Hexham,  Northumber- 
Und.  

CAYENNE  AND  OEUBLTY  TO  OANABIBS. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  notice  in  the  papers  some  short  time  back 
that  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  of  birds  being  plucked 
of  their  feathers  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  head-dresses 
of  the  fair  sex.  Thus  it  appears  that  fashion  is  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty.  I  belieTe  it  was  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  who  recently  remarked  upon  the  cruel 
practice  adopted,  which,  if  only  partly  practised  to  the  extent 
carried  out  by  Canary  fanciers,  is  oarbarous  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  Canary  world  fashion  gives  the  hottest-coloured  birds  the 
best  chances  of  winnine  laurels  for  their  owners:  but  before 
such  birds  (mostly  yearlings)  can  attain  the  points  desired,  they 
have  to  undergo  a  certain  process  more  in  accordance  with  the 
enstoms  of  unciyilised  beings  Uian  those  belonging  to  a  humane 
country. 

It  is  against  the  plucking  of  the  birds'  feathers  I  make  my 
standpoint,  and  not  in  particular  against  the  use  of  cayenne 

Sepper.  Science  and  improvement  respecting  the  different 
reeds  of  the  Canary  are  very  well  in  their  ways;  but  since  the 
knowledge  has  been  brought  to  bear  of  imparting  hi^  colour 
to  birds  during  their  moult  through  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper, 
nothing  short  of  actual  cruelty  in  the  majority  of  cases  results 
therefrom.  It  is  a  too-well-known  fact  that  before  young  Mrds 
can  be  made  high-coloured  in  their  entire  plumage  they  undergo 
the  torturing  ordeal  of  having  the  whole  of  their  fli^^ts  and 
tail  feathers  extracted  before  the  new  feathers  can  possess  uni- 
formity of  high  colour  with  the  cayenne.  Besides  the  plnddng 
of  the  flights  and  tails,  even  the  smaller  shoulder  covert  feathers 
«re  extracted,  and  the  new  feathers  have  to  be  grown  during  the 
partaking  of  the  pepper  diet,  before  the  birds  are  oonsidered  to 
pe  in  show  trim.  It  is  munly  the  Norwich  breeds  of  Canary 
which  fall  victims  to  the  plucking  practice.  There  are  some 
breeds  which  entirely  escape  the  plucking  process  for  tbB  sake 


of  preserving  the  natural  colour  of  their  feathers  whilst  they 
are  yearlings. 

No  doubt  those  who  practise  the  plucking  of  birds'  feathers 
would  deem  it  cruel  if  they  were  ruthlessly  laid  hold  of  and 
xmderwent  the  torture  of  having  their  teeth  drawn,  or  the  hairs 
of  their  whiskers  and  eyebrows  extracted  two  or  three  at  the 
time.  Canaries,  although  but  diminutive  specimens  of  the 
animal  creation,  are  equaUy  sensitive  of  pain.  For  humanity 
sake  I  protest  against  we  present  system,  and  would  rather  see 
the  fancy  go  back  to  the  days  before  the  pepper  was  used  and 
sacrifice  all  desire  for  such  high  colour  thim  encourage  cruelty. 
If  art  be  used  to  improve  and  beautify  nature,  acts  of  torture 
should  not  be  winked  at.    But  I  do  not  say  with  Sir  Oracle, 

**  When  I  ope  my  month  let  no  dogs  bark." 
I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that  there  are  many  good 
fanciers,  who  favour  the  pepper  system  of  feeding,  humane 
enough  to  at  once  abolish  tne  torture  of  plucking  if  means  can 
be  devised  to  exhibit  birds  different  to  the  system  adopted  at 
the  present  period.  If  Nature  deems  it  necessary  to  cast  off  the 
nest  or  body  feathers  only,  why  shonld  not  birds  be  exhibited 
with  their  natural-oolonred  (unpeppered-coloured)  wings  and 
tails  ?  Some  such  conditions  to  be  specified  in  the  schedules 
would  suffice;  and  to  further  carrv  out  this  matter  I  would 
suggest  that  all  yearling  Canaries  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  plucking  (so  as  to  emiance  the  colour  in  the  flights  and  tails) 
shoud  be  duquallfied.  With  inducements  issued  to  exhibitors, 
and  instructions  to  the  judges  how  to  act,  a  check  would  be 
given  to  t^e  objectionable  and  cruel  plucking  system.  A  two- 
year-old  bird  would  be  better  able  to  imdergo  the  pepper  process 
than  a  young  bird,  and  it  would  be  wisdom  if  fanciers  would 
study  tms  matter.  In  nu>st  instances  they  are  not  only  larger 
and  finer  birds,  being  well  set  in  their  muscular  developments, 
and  of  more  mature  constitutions,  but  pass  through  their  natural 
process  of  moultbig  without  being  plucked. 

I  have  known  of  instances  when  birds  of  good  form  and  quality 
of  feather  have  f iJlen  into  the  hands  of  fanciera  after  such  birds 
had  wholly  or  partly  passed  through  the  meult  without  the  use 
of  cayenne  pepper.  The  remarks  of  the  purchasers  are  gene- 
raUy,  «rU  make  the  bbrd  a  good  'un."  The  birds  are  then 
periodically  stripped  of  their  feathers  from  heads  to  tails,  even 
to  the  smallest  of  theh:  feathers  around  their  beaks,  eyes,  and 
ears;  and  so  painful  and  exhaustive  do  the  birds  become  under 
the  severe  operations,  tibiat  in  many  instances  they  have  feinted 
and  been  rendered  entirely  prostrate  in  the  hands  of  the  cruel 
operators.  Not  unfrequently  the  bones  of  the  wings  are  broken 
tmrough  the  operators'  clumsy  handling,  and  deaths  often  ensue. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  wish  of  the  Canary  f  anoiexe  of  the 
present  day  to  place  themselves  upon  a  footing  with  those 
monsters  of  the  dark  ages  who  deemed  it  desirable  to  destroy 
the  eyesie^  of  their  cage  pets  with  a  burning  wire  for  the  par- 
pose  of  learning  them  to  sing  at  night-tune  aa  well  as  day;  or 
of  ibe  slitting  of  Starlings'  tonguee  to  make  them  talk.  No,  I 
cannot  brieve  this  to  be  tiie  ami  of  fanciers,  especially  as  they 
pride  themselves  upon  keeping  up  a  rule  in  bird  societieft— 
namely,  that  of  **  improvine  the  breed  of  the  Canary." 

From  past  experience  I  oelieve  tbe  breed  can  be  the  better 
improved  without  the  aid  of  cayenne  pepper  at  all.  I  look  upon 
colour,  as  it  is  produced  with  pepper,  as  a  minor  point  compared 
to  breed.  It  has  been  proved  oeyond  all  doubt  that  the  use  of 
cayenne  pepper  to  all  breeds  of  the  Canary  will  very  eonsider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour,  let  the  natural  nue  of  the  breed  be 
however  pale  it  may.  During  my  joumevings  to  several  exhi- 
bitions of  the  past  season  I  was  struck  with  the  appeoranoe  of 
some  Yorkshire  and  Plain-heads,  which  were  almost  as  deep  in 
colour  as  any  Norwich  birds  I  ever  saw.— Gxo.  J.  Babmbsbi. 

BEE  LIFE  IN  WINTER. 

Xt  the  last  Crystal  Palaoe  Bee  Show  I  exhibited  a  small  stock 
of  Ligurian  bees  in  one  of  Marriott's  unicomb  observatory  hives, 
and  Oie  subsequent  study  of  this  little  colony  has  revealed  some 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  bee  life  and  death  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  relate.  The  hive  was  constructed  for  a  special 
purpose ;  and  instead  of  a  large  pane  of  glass,  each  side  has 
twenty-five  little  windows  opening  on  hinges,  so  that  any  por- 
tion pf  the  comb  is  accessible  to  the  touch  as  well  as  to  the 
sight,  the  only  inconvenience  being  that  when  the  bees  are 
actively  working  they  take  immense  pains  to  propolise  every 
joint,  so  that  sometimes  the  windows  are  difficult  to  open. 

The  hive  was  stocked  last  May  with  an  artificial  awarm  of 
black  bees,  which  was  afterwards,  by  exchange  of  queens,  ligu- 
rianised.  The  new  queen  was  released  in  the  hive  May  18th 
at  sunset,  having  been  csged  therein  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  June  6th  the  first  Ligurian  workers  emerged 
from  their  cocoons.  Eighteen  days  and  a  half  only  could  have 
daps^  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  On  July  aoth  all  black  bees 
were  gone  and  replaced  by  young  Ligorians.  The  wet  weather 
then  very  much  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  my  little 
colony,  added  to  which  I  was  so  much  engaged  with  my  seore- 
tadal  duties  to  the  British  Bee-keepers' AssoolatlQn,  and  no  tima 
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to  attend  to  the  observatory  hive,  that  on  examining  them  in 
the  middle  of  Angost  I  foond  few  bees  and  no  stores,  so  I  now 
liberally  sapplied  symp  and  onr  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew's  maoh- 
despised  artiAoial  poUen«  Bare  fan  was  it  to  see  the  little 
fellows  awakened  to  renewed  aotivity ;  one  set  loading  them- 
selyefl  with  the  meal,  another  storing  the  symp,  and  a  third 
bosy  in  attendanoe  on  the  qaeen  and  her  rapidly-beooming- 
nnmeroos  progeny,  so  that  by  the  Show  time  I  had  the  hive 
fairly  fall  again,  and  I  hoped  it  woald  stand  a  fair  chance  with 
so  many  yoong  bees  to  winter  safely.  The  hive  was  nlaced  in 
a  window,  permitting  the  bees  egress  throagh  the  window  frame 
to  the  oater  world,  and  all  went  well  until  the  oold  weather  of 
early  December  set  in,  when  the  number  of  bees  so  rapidly 
diminished  that  I  became  couTinced  that  unless  the  state  of 
affairs  was  remedied,  the  adyent  of  Christmas  would  find  the 
colony  among  the  things  that  were.  Olose  observation  soon 
told  me  that  a  fine  morning  tempted  the  bees  abroad,  but  few 
returned;  and  numbers  could,  by  diligent  search,  be  found 
motionless  on  surrounding  objects  evidently  chilled,  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  The  bees  on  December  9th  were  reduced 
to  about  a  pint,  when  I  determined  to  close  the  outer  entrance 
and  try  ana  save  those  left.  A  thermometer  being  plaoed  within 
the  hive  away  from  the  cluster  at  ten  o'clock  a.ic.,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  look  at  it,  never  showed  lower  than  44°  nor  higher 
than  60°  all  through  the  winter;  but  44°  to  60°  was  quite  low 
enough  to  chill  many  bees  to  insensibility.  Each  morning  on 
the  floor  of  the  hive  bees  were  found  apparently  dead,  which 
I  had  carefullv  gathered  up,  their  number  with  temperature 
registered,  ana  the  fire  bemg  lit,  the  comatose  inseots  were 
placed  in  a  chip  box  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  astonished  me 
to  find  how  large  a  proportion  revived,  especially  in  the  earlv 
winter.  I  have  the  table  before  me,  from  whiohl  give  the  fol- 
lowing summary  :— 

Ghilled.        BeriTocL  Desd. 

Boeember  (S8  dftys) 176 141   84 

Jwmary 266 193  68 

Febroorj 108 56  47 

Maroh 188 114   74 

m  604  ai8 

These  statistics  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  fearful  mortality 
which  must  tiJce  place  in  winter  from  the  stocks  in  the  garden 
when  the  bees  venture  abroad,  and  to  test  this  I  several  times 
gathered  a  few  apparently  dead  bees  from  the  floor-boards  of 
the  hives  in  the  garden,  and  found  on  the  like  application  of 
warmth  a  large  per-oentage  revived.  But  what  astonished  me 
still  more  was  the  inability  of  my  observation  bees  when  absent 
from  their  hive  to  bear  even  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°.  In 
order  not  to  deprive  them  of  exercise,  when  the  sun  shone  or 
the  fire  had  warmed  the  room  I  opened  some  of  the  little 
windows  and  nve  the  bees  their  liberty.  At  first  every  bee 
flew  to  the  window,  fluttering  against  the  glass  until  exhausted ; 
but  they  very  quickly  became  educated  to  their  altered  circum- 
stances, and  would  happily  take  flight  about  the  room  and  And 
their  way  home ;  but  woe  betide  those  unlucky  bees  that  hap- 
pened to  get  into  a  draught  from  the  window  or  door ;  down 
Ihey  dropped  as  if  they  had  inhaled  chloroform,  and  every  day 
at  snutting-up  time  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  gather  up  the 
helpless. 

It  is  astonishing  how  tame  and  harnUess  these  bees  became. 
My  son  and  I  haxidled  them  daily,  taking  all  manner  of  liberties 
with  them,  which  they  never  resented.  At  flrst  when  a  window 
was  openea  they  seemed  inclined  to  show  fight,  but  very  soon 
they  gave  no  sign  of  excitement  or  astonishment  whatever.  I 
had  great  hopes  that  the  warmth  of  the  room  would  induce 
early  breeding,  but  January  and  February  passed  without  any 
larvs  making  their  appearance.  The  bee  bread  of  the  hive  had 
all  been  consumed,  and,  according  to  the  savants,  larvas  oould 
not  be  reared  without  some.  The  queen  laid  eggs  daily,  but 
next  day  they  surely  disappeared.  Meal  was  supplied,  but  no 
bee  would  touch  it,  and  March  came  and  went  without  an  tgg 
hatching.  The  Ligurian  queen  was  evidently  prolific,  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  her  time  when  she  might  be  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  black  stock  I  was  anxious  to  ligurianise. 
so  I  determined  to  make  an  exchange,  which  I  did,  carefully 
caging  both  queens.  Alas !  now  comes  the  catastrophe.  On 
releasing  the  black  queen  the  Ligurlans  fiercely  attacked  her. 
She  was  rescued  and  again  caged,  and  released  next  day  as 
before,  immediately  encased,  once  more  secured,  and  next  day 
found  dead  in  the  cage.  Now  for  the  Ligurian  queen  caged  with 
the  black  stock  in  the  garden.  I  released  her  after  two  days' 
oonflnement,  and  immediately  to  my  surprise  and  disgust  she 
flew  right  away  and  was  lost ;  so  now  my  two  colonies  are 
orphaned,  and  will  have  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  drones 
before  the  royal  larve  the  stronger  colony  is  now  rearing  from 
Ligurian  eggs  supplied  to  tbem  can  occupy  with  advantage  the 
vacant  thrones,  before  which  time  I  fear  my  little  lot  of  Ligurians 
will  be  very  much  dwindled. 

An  observatory  hive  such  as  I  have  been  using  is  capable  of 
affording  an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion, but  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  health  requires  unceasing 


attention  and  care— more,  indeed,  than  most  persons  oan  afford 
to  give.—JoHN  HuNTEB,  Eaton  Biae,  Ealing, 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

SPAKI8H  Cock's  Face  Ezosssiya  (A  aulueriber).—ThMn  Is  only  one 
treAtmant,  sod  that  It  not  withoak  its  dlMdrantages.  It  is  to  pat  two 
amall  strsps  of  sticking  or  adhaalTe  pUlstar  on  tb«  skin,  oompdling  snoofdi 
of  the  eye  to  keep  open  to  enable  the  bird  to  see.  There  is  no  oar«  for  It, 
bat  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  f  regaent  ase  of  a  strong  eolation  of  alnm 
in  water.    Vinegar  may  be  osed  for  the  same  pnrpose. 

EooB  Flctoubbd  bt  Gablio  {L.  C).— We  hare  no  doabt  the  wQd  gazlia 
wiU  impart  ita  ilaToor  to  the  eggs,  and  probably  the  fles^  of  the  pooltry.  It 
has  been  often  tried,  and  the  result  has  always  been  the  same.  Fowls  are 
Tsry  fond  of  malt  dost ;  when  fed  on  it  the  eggs  after  a  few  days  taste  ateongly 
of  malt.  The  oelebrated  canTae-baoked  Daoks  are  believed  to  get  their  jolet- 
ness  and  delioate  flavDor  from  the  wild  eelery  that  gvows  on  the  banks  of  the 
▲merlean  river  where  they  are  killed. 

AuRRAUAH  ZSBE4  Pabbakbbts  {E.  F.  L.).~It  is  onnatoral  for  yoar 
Urds  to  be  "  oontinaally  mooUing."  The  eaose  may  be  partly  attribatabla 
to  the  Taried  temperatare,  espeohJly  if  the  birds  Ixave  been  kept  where  arti- 
flolal  heat  is  piodaeed  either  from  fire  or  gas.  Bape  and  hemp  eeeds  are  both 
Tery  heating  to  the  birds'  sfstem,  and  yoa  mast  disoontinae  the  free  ase  of 
it  daring  the  summer  months.    Oontinae  with  oaoary  and  millet. 

YaatiBHxtfQ  OB  STinnxa  Hokbt  Bozbs  (F.  J.).—U  yoor  boxes  atee^osed 
to  the  weather  we  shonld  paint  theoL  Varnish  wlU  not  skand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  son  and  rain,  and  staining  is  aseleM.  Bat  if  your  boxes  an  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  we  shoald  let  them  be,  especially  so  near  the  honey 
and  swanning  season.  Bees  dislike  strong  smells  about  their  hlTss,  insido 
or  oatside.  * 

MEriOBOIiOaiGAL  OBSSBYATXORS. 

Oamobb  Sqoabb.  Loboov. 

Lat.61o89'40"N.;  Iioag.0^8'<r  W.;  AlMtade. Ill  feet. 
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BBIIABK8. 
19th.— A  rerj  showery  day,  the  rain  at  times,  and  the  atmosphere  dark. 
90th.— Batn  in  early  morning,  bat  fine  soon  after  9  A.1C.,  and  fair  all  daj,  ba 

not  bright,  and  the  wind  rising  gradually  all  day. 
21st.— Bather  cloudy  at  times,  but  a  Teiy  pleasant  day,  especial^  the  after 

part. 
22nd.— Fine  morning ;  a  warm  pleasant  day  throughout. 
2drd.— Fair  bat  cloudy,  and  very  dark  between  9  and  10  A.M.,  then  clearing 

off,  and  followed  by  a  very  fine  day  and  night. 
24th.— Yeiy  fine  early,  but  daU  about  11  A.X. ;  fine  after;  a  Tery  slight  shower 

at  7  P.1C.,  and  a  cloudy  night. 
26th.— BeaatifnUy  fine  early,  dull  for  two  or  three  hours,  sharp  but  short 

shower  about  11  A.1C.,  and  Tsiy  ilne  after. 
A  Tcsy  pleasant  week— «anny,  little  rain,  although  southerly  wind.— 
G.  J.  BnioBB. 


OOYINT  GABDXN  MABKBT.— Apbzl  28. 
Buanrass  somewhat  Improred,  and  a  good  supply  of  all  classes  of  goods.   A 
large  quantity  of  SL  Michael  Pinei  hftve  again  aciived,  but  of  inferior  quality, 
and  show  eyldent  signs  of  their  season  being  nearly  orer. 
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Peaches  

Pears,  kitohen.. 

dessert 

PlneApplee.... 
Strawberries... 
Walnuts 
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...    dOB.  0 
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Arnn  obflcrmlknu  tak«n  nMur  London  daring  fortj-tlirM  yean,  fha  vnan^B  daj  temp«»ian  of  fha  vaek  is  64.P;  And  Ita  night  tampenton 

STOBINa  SOIL  FOR  VINE  BORDERS. 

[  OUR  correspondent  "  A  Northern  Gar- 
dener," who  discoDrses  intereetingly  on  this 
subject,  overlooks,  I  think,  one  or  two  im- 
portant considerations  in  recommending  the 
tarf  to  be  gathered  in  sununer  in  order  to 
seoore  it  in  a  warm  condition. 

Luring  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  I 
have,  as  master  or  man,  had,  perhaps,  as 
much  experience  in  soil-storing  and  in  making 
Vine  and  fruit-tree  borders  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  gardeners.  'Where  I  was  a  learner — the  place 
being  extensive  and  the  expenditure  ungrudged— good 
loam  was  used  for  many  purposes,  and  hundreds  of  tons 
were  stored  annually.  The  gardener  believed  in  having 
it  in  all  degrees  of  mellowness,  and  I  daresay  there  were 
heaps  of  soil  always  to  be  found  in  the  soil-yard  from  one 
to  ^ve  years  old  at  least,  with  the  fibre,  in  the  older  heaps, 
entirely  gone  of  course,  and  the  soil  as  fine  as  meal — a 
waste  of  material  I  afterwards  found  out.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  do  not  think  a  year 
has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  border- 
making  in  some  capacity  or  other,  and  I  have  used 
the  soil  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  of  different  ages, 
from  the  newly- obtained  turf  in  a  green  state  up  to 
the  age  of  two  years.  Rightly  or  vnrongly,  therefore,  I 
may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  some  opinions  of  my 
own  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  these :  First,  that  sum- 
mer is  the  worst  period  in  the  whole  year  to  store  turf; 
and  secondly,  that  so  far  as  the  temperature  of  the  border 
is  concerned  after  fiUing-in  it  is  of  no  consequence  when 
the  soil  is  procured  provided  it  is  not  used  in  a  frozen 
state,  which  is  like  storing  ice,  and  a  very  different  thing 
from  ujsing  it  when  it  is  only  cold. 

I  object  to  summer  storage  because,  as  gardeners  can- 
not always  choose  either  their  time  or  weather  for  such 
work,  tho  soil  is  apt  to  be  stored  in  a  dry  state,  and 
whether  stacked  in  heaps  or  put  into  the  borders  at  once 
it  is  almost  impossible  afterwards  to  soak  it  thoroughly. 
I  have  seen  uiis  so  often  exemplified  and  with  such 
troublesome  consequences  as*  to  dispel  all  doubts  from 
my  mind  on  the  subject,  and  my  advice  would  be  to  get 
the  turf  in  when  it  was  moist,  or  even  wet,  and  store  it 
in  sheds  or  in  ridges  out  of  doors.  It  will  become  drier  by 
draining,  but  it  will  not  become  wetter,  and  will  always 
be  in  good  condition  for  any  purpose.  Unless  it  is  that 
the  outer  sods  hold  the  water  in  suspension  like  a  sponge 
and  give  it  off  again  by  evaporation  in  dry  weather,  it 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  stacked  turf,  or  even  loose 
heaps,  were  so  long  in  becoming  soaked  by  the  rains.  For 
the  last  two  years  we  have  been  leading  turf  at  in- 
tervale, turf  put  to  one  side  in  a  loose  ridge  in  making  a 
coal-pit  tramway  through  part  of  the  estate,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  the  inner  or  bottom  sods  in  the 
heaps  almost  as  dry  as  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  of 
course  unfit  for  our  purpose. 

Now  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Would 
"A  Northern  Gardener"  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
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have  taken  up  turf  when  it  was  at  or  about  a  temperature 
of  86**,  or  lower,  chopped  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  border 
in  that  condition,  and  not  long  afterwards  had  the  bed 
at  a  temperature  of  l^""  or  SO""  without  artificial  aid, 
except  that  it  was  an  inside  border?  and  had  it  been 
outside,  a  tarpaulin  or  a  covering  of  straw  or  dry  litter 
would  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  roof.  The 
reason  of  this  rise  in  the  temperature  will  be  apparent,  I 
daresay,  to  most  of  your  readers:  it  is  due  simply  to 
fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  when  chopped 
turf  is  laid  up  in  a  heap  or  bed,  and  is  just  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains,  and  is  the 
first  step  in  that  process  of  decomposition  which  sets 
plant-food  at  liberty,  and  makes  fibry  turf  valuable  for 
Vine  borders  or  anything  else.  Knowing  this  much,  I 
have  never  oared  a  straw  what  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  was  when  wheeled  in,  provided  it  was  in  good  con- 
dition otherwise,  and  I  oertamly  never  knew  any  mishap 
to  occur  to  the  Vines  through  deficient  bottom  heat. 
There  is  just  as  much  danger  uat  the  heat  may  be  some- 
times too  great.  I  once  had  an  inside  border  made  up 
with  fresh  turf  to  which  had  oeen  added  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fresh  horse  droppings,  which  promoted  fermenta- 
tion so  much  that  the  temperature  of  the  border  rose  to 
90""  and  remained  at  that  figure  for  a  long  time.— Yine- 
Groweb. 

ROSE  STOCKS. 

I  HAVE  often  lately  felt  very  much  inclined  to  say  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Camm  relative  to  Briar  v.  Manetti  or  Ma- 
netti  t^.  Briar,  but  Church  work  during  Lent  and  Holy 
Week  has  prevented  my  being  able  to  find  time.  At  the 
risk  of  repeating  what  I  have  before  said  at  different 
times  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulttbre,  I  venture  to  en- 
dorse all,  or  at  all  events  nearly  aU,  that  Mr.  Camm  has 
said.  Ever  since  the  year  1860  I  have  been  a  deadly  foe 
to  the  Briar.  That  year  I  had  about  one  hundred  good 
standards  in  different  parts  of  my  garden,  and  about  the 
same,  or  rather  more,  Roses  on  the  Manetti.  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  of  time  venture  to  state  the  exact  number,  but 
I  do  very  distinctly  remember  this,  that  out  of  my  standards 
only  two  survived  till  the  spring  of  1861,  and  those  were 
so  crippled  that  they  eventually  succumbed.  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  plant  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and  though  I  do 
not  think  any  exactly  remain  in  the  same  position  at 
present,  as  I  have  made  so  many  alterations  since,  yet  I 
have  several  of  the  old  Roses  on  the  Manetti  still  alive 
now  and  some  Roses  on  their  own  roots — Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  General  Jacqueminot  in  different  situations,  which 
are  giving  me  as  good  Roses  now  as  they  did  previously 
to  their  being  transplanted  in  1861. 

Never  since  1860  have  I  attempted  to  grow  any  more 
standards.  I  had  no  great  love  for  them  before.  As  far 
back  as  1852  I  had  begxm  to  plant  Roses  on  Manetti 
stock  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  every  year  up  to  1860  I 
had  more  and  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  Manetti. 
Still,  in  old  days  it  was  dif&cult  to  obtain  good  plants  on 
Ihe  Manetti ;  only  a  few  nurserymen,  as  Mr.  Cranston  ai 
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Hereford,  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  Darlington,  and  one  or  two 
others  had  really  taken  the  Manetti  stoek  up  or  given  it  a 
fafar  trial,  ao  one  perforee  had  to  bay  aome  on  the  Briar.  Bat 
1860  was  a  faoer-~or  rather  I  oaght,  I  belieTe,  to  say  Ohrist- 
maa  ere  of  1859,  when  the  thermometer  abont  here  eoold 
record  zero,  and  the  mereory  retired  into  the  balb  and  refnsed 
to  appear.  One  of  my  minimnw  bolbs  coald  register  to  — 5**, 
and  this  a  spirit  thermometer  recorded  — i^  in  the  morning; 
bat  as  it  was  — 8^  at  eight  o'clock  Ohristmas  day  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  really  lower.  Near  here  one  record  fonr 
miles  off  was  —8°,  another  —10°,  and  Mr.  May  of  Bedals 
assored  me  his  minimnm,  a  good  glass  he  depended  on,  regis- 
tered —12''.  I  know  in  the  Dnkeries  in  Notts  and  along  the 
▼alley  of  the  Trent  the  records  Taried  from  zero  to  — lO"*. 
However,  this  is  eomewhat  of  a  digression  and  repeating  a 
twice-told  tale,  bat  the  moral  of  it— if  frost  can  be  said  to 
have  a  moral— was  this :  that  Roses  on  standards  had  their 
heads  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  frost  withoat  pro- 
tection of  snow  or  mother  earth  were  aa  a  role  entirely 
killed— not  only  the  Boie,  bat  the  stem  of  the  Briar  as  welL 
Some  persons  have  argaed  in  fsToor  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
Briar  as  being  an  indigenoas  plant,  bat  I  can  assare  them  in 
every  hedgerow  abont  here  the  old  Briar— yes,  and  the  yoang 
ones  too,  were  killed  down  to  the  groand,  so  that  in  the  sam- 
mer  of  1860  there  was  not  a  Dog  Boee  to  be  seen  in  the  hedges; 
while  a  lot  of  old  Manetti  stocks  of  mine  never  saffered  appa- 
rently at  all,  though  they  had  shoots  4  or  6  feet  long  anpraned 
and  antoached.  The  argument  that  becaase  a  tree,  or  plant, 
or  shrab  is  indigenoas  that  it  is  therefore  hardy  is,  in  my 
mind,  qaite  fallacioas.  Who  has  not  seen  a  healthy  bed  of 
Kettles  cat-down  1^  a  spring  frost,  while  a  bed  of  seediing 
PansiM  or  Aorieolas  has  come  off  anscathed  ?  Even  the  lordly 
Oak  was  killed  by  this  same  frost,  and  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  Howsham,  near  the  river  Derwent,  branches  of  large  Oak 
trees  two  and  three  handred  years  old  split  with  a  aoond  like 
the  firing  of  distant  gone. 

Having  been,  as  a  Torkshireman  wonld  say,  vezy  fall  against 
standards  even  before  1869-60-wlnter,  my  experience  of  that 
season  made  me  determined  not  only  never  to  plant  another 
myself,  bat  never  to  advise  others  to  do  so,  and  never  to  bad 
another  Briar.  I  had  a  dozen  standard  Boses  once  sent  me  as 
a  present  from  abroad,  and  I  have  had,  wlien  ordering  Bossa 
on  Manetti,  a  few  half-standard  Tea  and  Noisettes  sent  me 
en  dwarf  Briar  atocks ;  bat  tboagh  they  were  planted  in  th« 
same  beds  with  those  on  Manetti  and  have  had  the  same  treat- 
ment I  do  not  think  I  have  a  single  Boss  alive  now  on  even  a 
dwarf  Briar  stock.  I  certainly  have  a  dozen  doing  weU,  espe- 
cially three  or  four  so-called  Teas  on  the  seedling  Briar,  Sat 
then  I  have  baried  the  ianotion,  and  I  believe  they  have  made 
their  own  roots ;  and  the  only  crown,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
tiie  groand,  is  pashing  ap  a  healthy  crop  of  sookers  of  the  trae 
Dog-Bose  type,  several  of  which  I  had  to  cat  off  last  year,  and 
some  half-dozen  of  which  I  saw  appearing  again  yesterday. 
I  said  so-called  Tea  Boses,  for  I  do  not  assent  to  Gloire  do 
Dijon,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  that  type  being  called  Teas ;  the 
wood,  growth,  and  yoang  shoots  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
trae  Teas  and  are  of  the  Boarbon  type,  with  possibly  safficient 
Tea  blood  to  give  them  their  scent  and  second-blooming  qaali- 
ties ;  bat  compare  Gloire  do  Dijon  with  Souvenir  d*an  Ami,  or 
Niphetos,  or  Adam,  and  then  compare  Mar^ohal  Nlel  (a  Tea- 
scented  Noisette)  with  the  old  Boaa  odorata  dtriodora,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Tea-scented  Noisettes  are  nearer  to  the 
true  Teas  than  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  congeners.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  then,  that  why  seedling  Briars  are  sack 
good  stocks  for  some  of  the  so-called  Teas  is  that  they  even- 
taally  get  established  on  their  own  roots.  And  here  I  seem 
not  to  be  in  accord  with  Mr.  Csmm,  who  strongly  advises  no 
one  to  troable  themselves  about  Boses  on;  heir  own  roots. 
Bat  the  fact  is  there  are  some  of  the  stronger-growing  Boses — 
especially  such  is  Gloire  de  Dijon,  C6Une  Forestier,  G^nSral 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  and  some  of  the  older  Bourbons, 
Noiaettes,  <to.— which  if  once  establiahed  on  their  own  roots 
will  make  far  finer  growth  and  bloom  from  their  own  roots 
tban  from  any  etock ;  but,  then,  notbiog  but  trial  and  selec- 
tion, except  perhaps  observation  of  the  natural  habit  of  wood 
and  growth,  will  enable  one  to  judge  which  sorts  will  do  on 
their  own  roots,  and  it  takes  far  longer  to  establish  them.  To 
try  and  grow  such  plants  as  Marie  Baumann  or  Loois  Van 
Hontte,  and  Mdlle.  Bonnsira  on  their  own  roots  wonld  be  siniply 
fatile— so  much  waste  labour;  so  that  I  quite  agree  with  our 
enthusiastic  rosarian  when  he  says,  '*  Don't  bum  your  fingers 
and  waste  your  time  over  growing  Boses  from  cuttings  on  their 


own  roots  unless  you  have  plenty  of  natural  discretion  and 
obsanration,  and  have,  moreover,  a  good,  rich,  light  loam,  not 
too  heavy,  not  again  too  blow-away;  bat  if  yoa  have  either  n 
heavy  day  or  a  soil  like  that  of  Monkton  Wyld,  a  sample  which 
was  sent  some  two  years  ago  by  the  Editors  to  analyse,  I  say 
advisedly,  Don*t  fash  yourself."  I  give  Mr.  Camm  every  credit 
after  the  sample  of  soil  which  I  had  then  snbmitted  to  me  fox 
tiie  great  soeeess  ha  haa  had,  bat  I  am  not  aozprised  that  the 
Briar  has  proved  a  broken  reed. 

Now  I  know  some  rosarian  from  a  real  heavy  clay  or  an 
unctuous  loam,  who  has  taken  pains  to  get  good  clean  Briars 
with  a  fair  modieam  of  root,  and  has  bndded  them  himsell 
and  duly  attended  to  them,  will  say,  **  All  nonsense :  nothing 
like  a  good  Briar."  (By  the  way,  ought  it  to  be  Bri^r  or  Briar  t) 
But  then  all  soils  are  not  heavy  clay  or  unctuous  loam ;  be- 
sides, most  persons  think  more  of  having  good  Boses  to  last 
when  planted  than  of  the  first  blooms  from  a  quarter  of  maiden 
Briars.  Granted  under  certain  very  favourable  conditions  of 
BoU,  climate — autumn,  winter,  and  spring— when  you  have 
caught  vour  season  and  carefully  budded  a  quarter  of  care- 
fully selected  Dog  Boses,  not  real  old  stamps  which  would 
do  for  nur-and-spell,  but  good,  vigorous, young  planta  carefully 
transplanted,  not  cut  out  of  hedgerows  with  a  narrow  sharp 
draining  tool  as  I  have  seen  them.  Granted,  as  I  say,  thnt 
under  very  favourable  eonditiona  the  firat-year  blooms  from 
a  quarter  of  maiden  Briars  will  repay  a  great  deal  of  labour 
and  many  disappointments,  yet  for  general  purposes  the  Dos 
Bose  is  so  uncertain  a  stock  that  I  hope  before  long  we  ahau 
see  no  more  mop-shaped  Boses  on  long  poles. 

I  have  before  now  given  my  reasons  why  the  Boses  on  hedge- 
row Briars  must  suffer.  Firstly,  the  labourers  who  take  them 
out  of  the  hedgerows,  and  have  so  much  the  dozen  or  hundred 
for  them,  take  no  pains  about  pulling  them  up.  Next,  when 
taken  up  they  are  often  thrown  in  heaps  together  in  a  ched  or 
put  in  by  the  heels  till  sulBdent  in  number  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  nearest  nurserymen.  I  do  not,  of  oourse,  mean  to 
say  that  all  norserymen  procare  their  standarda  in  this  my, 
Thmx  when  they  are  planted  in  rows  in  the  nurseries  a  certam 
proportion— I  wo'n't  say  how  many,  but  I  believe  I  should  not 
be  far  wrong  if  I  said  twenty  per  cent.— die,  or  rather  never 
live.  The  others  push  their  shoots,  some  pretty  strongly, 
others  feebly,  but  every  one  that  lives  is  budded  and  has  to 
take  its  chance.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  buds  fail,  and  the 
stocks  die  away  after  pushing  ttieir  first  growth.  All  that  live 
and  on  which  the  buds  grow  are  sent  out  as  standard  Boeea, 
or  dwaris  or  half-standuds  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to 
the  original  height  of  the  Briar  or  the  height  at  which  they 
broke;  so  two  years  after  they  were  pulled  out  of  the  hedge- 
rows and  planted  in  the  nurseries  they  are  again  removed 
from  their  nursery  quaiters  and  sent  out  to  the  British  poblio. 
This  second  transplanting  either  kills  or  cripples  half  tliaA 
survive  the  previous  processes  and  reach  the  hands  of  Bos»> 
loving  John  Bull.  And  then  comes  another  point.  Ordinary 
garden  soil,  such  as  sandy  or  light  loam,  or  peaty  soil  or  leaf 
soil,  does  not  suit  the  Briar ;  it  requires  something  more  heavy 
and  tenadous.  Good  farmyard  (shali  I  write  the  word  ?)  muck 
with  house  sewage,  <&o.,  may  make  a  poor  soil  fitter,  but  it 
wo'n'ttum  a  brashy,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  into  a  fit  home 
for  a  Briar. 

This  is  rather  like  a  sailor's  yam,  somewhat  long  and  spun 
out.  But  I  have  yet  another  indictment  against  the  Briar  as 
a  stock,  one  I  have  made  before  some  time  ago,  but  which  I 
venture  to  repeat,  and  that  is  that  it  ia  contra^  to  the  nature 
of  the  Bose  to  prune  it  to  the  form  which  it  is  almost  ncceasaiy 
to  do  to  keep  it  as  a  mop-headed  standard.  \ 

A  Dog  Bose  naturally  recuperatea  itself  each  year  from  the 
root ;  its  nature,  its  habit,  is  to  throw  up  suckers.  Look  at 
a  good  establiahed  wild  Bose  in  a  hedge — you  will  find  every 
year  it  pushes  up  strong  shoots  from  its  very  base,  making 
shoots  each  year  stronger  than  the  year  before,  till  it  begins  to 
be  past  the  age  of  vigour  and  begins  to  deoUne  towards  the 
period  of  decrepitude.  This,  however,  is  its  habit,  and 
standards  are  always  trying  to  throw-up  suckers,  and  Bose- 
growers  have  to  be  perpetually  on  the  guard  against  them* 
Pruning  to  a  symmetrical  head  may  give  an  equal  disttibntion 
of  blooms  over  the  plant— a  good  show,  in  short,  of  garden 
Boses  for  distant  effect ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  will  a  really  good 
exhibition  bloom  be  cut  from  a  standard,  half -standard,  or 
dwari  after  the  third  season. 

Boses  on  seedling  Briars  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. First,  becaase  the  roots  are  cared  for— are  not  mutilated 
at  transplanting,  and  are  young  and  vigorous.    Secondly,  the 
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Bo0M  ue  budded  low  down,  luid  when  iransplaBted  an  pat 
into  the  gronnd  olther  at  the  leyel  of  the  nnion  of  selon  and 
stock,  or  buried  deeper,  and  they  can  then  get  eatablished  on 
their  own  reots  as  well,  and  a  better  mtem,  too,  of  pnmiDg 
can  be  panned,  bat  I  fear  this  even  will  not  do  away  with  the 
danger  of  Dog  Boee  soekerr.  Here  is  the  great  advantage 
the  Manetti  has  over  the  Dog  Bose,  that  it  neru-  has  any  root- 
saoken.  There  may  be  eyes  left  in  eattings  of  i/ftnetti,  and 
earelesB  Boae-growers  may  plant  the  Manetti  Boees  ^-v  shallow 
as  to  allow  the  Manetti  to  be  above  groond ;  bat  if  gooa  2;>ees 
are  planted  on  Manetti  and  planted  saffioiently  deep,  then> 
need  be  no  diffioalty  abont  so-called  Baekers,  otherwise  Manetti 
shoots.  I  don't  grow  Boses  largely — only  aboat  seyen  or  eight 
hnndred— bat  I  can  safely  say  I  don't  haye  to  eradioate  a 
Manetki  shoot  on  more  than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  the  year. 

Then,  again,  by  deep  planting  the  Boses  are  protected  by 
the  soil  at  the  anion  between  scion  and  stock,  and,  howeyer 
seyere  the  winter  is,  are  neyer  killed  by  frost  below  the  groand. 
Only  as  recently  as  December  Slst,  1874, 1  had  a  great  propor- 
tion of  Boses  on  Manetti  killed  to  the  gxonnd  line,  bat  thqr 
all  made  fine  shoots  and  yigoioiis  growth  last  year.  'This 
eystem,  too,  enables  one  to  enooarage  yoang  growth  fifom  the 
base  aad  to  eat  away  old  wood.  I  oat  away  eyery  particle  of 
wood  from  the  base  more  than  two  years  old,  and  trast  only 
to  the  yoonger  growth,  which  ander  thii  treatment  inyariably 
springs  ap  from  the  base  eyery  year.  I  do  not  shorten  the 
stronger  yoang  shoots  too  seyerdy,  as  I  often  am  inclined  to 
think  that  by  too  dose  praning  of  strong  well-matared  shoots 
yon  may  cat  off  some  of  the  finest  bods.  I  do  not  think 
aader  this  system  of  praning,  with  proper  winter  malehing, 
neyer  allowing  a  spade  or  a  fork  to  toach  yoor  beds— nothing 
Imt  a  hoe  and  a  rake,  that  Boses  will  deteriorate  on  Manetti 
eyen  after  ten  or  twelye  years ;  and  thoagh  I  am  not  an  ex- 
hibitor, ^et  haying  had  a  fair  experienoe  as  jadge  at  most  of 
the  leading  Bose  shows,  I  am  sare  I  can  cat  as  fine  Boses  off 
established  cat-back  Boses  on  Manetti  as  the  generality  of 
Boses  shown  eyen  by  oar  leading  narserymen  and  amatenrs, 
thoagh  no  doabt  where  whole  boxes  can  be  oat  off  selected 
qaarfcera  of  from  fifty  thoasand  to  a  handred  thousand  maidens 
on  Manetti,  no  oat-back  Boses  or  old-established  plants  woold 
stand  a  chance. 

GMaalties  sometimes  teaeh  one  a  lesson.  I  left  some  La 
France  last  year  a  long  time  withoat  praning,  and  they  poshed 
saoh  fine  shoots  I  determined  only  to  thin-oat  and  not  shorten, 
and  neyer  saw  snch  fine  La  France  anywhere  last  year  as  those. 
This  year  fApril  21st)  I  haye  not  yet  finished  praning  Boses. 
What  will  Mr.  Camm  say  to  this  ?  And  I  am  ipiad  I  haye  not, 
as  the  spring  frosts  and  Maroh  winds  haye  injored  eyery  faUy- 
deyeloped  bad,  and  I  shall  have  to  trast  to  May  growth  and 
late  blooms.  A  qaarter  of  Bose  trees  I  proned  yesterday 
I  oat  BO  seyerely  they  look  as  bare  as  if  it  were  Febraaxy.  I 
neyer  saw  spring  fiowers  snffer  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
had  all  my  (Golden  Thyme  killed  qoite  to  the  groand  where 
exposed  to  the  catting  cold  winds  and  frosts  late  in  Maroh, 
and  my  Myosotis  dissitiflora  when  almost  in  fall  fiower  nearly 
entirely  destroyed  a  week  ago.  It  is  likely,  howeyer,  to  be  a 
good  frnit  year ;  tromendoos  blossom  on  Apples,  Fears,  and 
rlams,  and  if  only  a  favoarable  May  sets  in  the  blossom  will 
escape.— 0.  P.  Piaoh. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK. 

I WAKT  to  know  from  those  who  haye  had  personal  experienoe 
in  the  matter,  aro  not  pyjadioed  in  any  way,  and  who  gain 
their  knowledge  from  Natore's  book  as  maoh  as  from  those  oom- 
posed  and  mannf  actored  by  man,  To  what  extent  are  the  f rait- 
tree  stocks  in  nse  at  the  present  day  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
and  shortcomings  of  the  frnit  trees?  With  me  the  sabject  is 
like  the  Scotch  yerdict,  "not  proyen,"  therefore  anything  I 
may  say  on  it  mast  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Neither  mast 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  beoanse  oar  Apples  and  Pears  are 
on  the  Paradise  and  Qoinoe  stocks  that  thero  is  no  farther 
room  for  experiment  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  long  since  it 
was  almost  nniyersally  beUeyed  that  Daphne  indica  wonld  not 
do  on  its  own  roots,  and  eyen  now  it  is  firmly  belieyed  the 
royal  blood  of  the  queen  of  fiowers  will  not  suffice  to  keep  her 
in  life  and  yigour  without  an  admixture  from  a  plebeian  source. 
I  haye  long  ago  proyed  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  both  these 
are  errors.  Oonyineing  other  people  is  difficult,  but  I  belieye 
the  faith  in  foreign  stocks  and  an  exdnsively  artificial  onlti- 
Tation  are 'gradually  losing  groand. 

Haye  Peach  or  Aprioot  trees  from  seed  or  budded  on  their 


own  natural  stocks  been  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  eoontiy 
lately?  If  not  in  this  country,  can  any  of  your  readers  giye 
personal  experience  of  those  grown  in  America  or  other  conn- 
tries  ?  I  know  Peaches  ars  said  to  suffer  from  the  *'  yellows  " 
when  on  their  own  roots,  but  I  imagine  other  trees  would  haye 
the  yellows,  or  perhaps  the  Uues,  if  the  medium  for  their 
lower  extremities  was  not  suitable.  Are  Peaches  and  Apricots 
on  their  own  roots  as  liable  to  gum  as  those  on  the  Plum 
stock  ?  Do  they  fiower  as  early  ?  Is  not  the  gumming  partly 
caused  by  the  Plum  sto<A  starting  into  growth  too  earl^  and 
exciting  the  sap  into  motion  before  thero  aro  leayes  to  take  it  ? 
i.-im  roots  may  be  said  to  grow  aU  winter ;  they  aro  growing, 
I  knww,  at  Christmas.  If  they  do  rest,  whieh  I  yery  much 
doubt,  it  is  before  that  time.  With  Peaeh  roots  I  haye  no 
experience,  and  seek  for  information. 

Do  not  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  Pears  on  the  Quince, 
start  into  growth  and  bloom  earlier  in  the  season  than  those 
on  the  free  stock  ?  I  haye  many  trees  on  both  dwarfing  and 
free  stocks,  but  not  a  sufficient  number  of  any  one  yariety  on 
diflevent  stocks  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily. 

We  sie  not  so  dependant  on  dwarfing  stocks  as  we  need  to 
be  when  the  fruit  trees  wero  hacked  about  so  much  more  with 
the  knife,  and  theroby  made  to  grow  stronger  and  keep  longer 
in  an  unfrnitfal  state.  We  guide  our  trees  more  in  a  semi- 
natural  manner  instead  of  attempting  to  driye  them  in  a 
directly  opposite  way  to  the  natural  one,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  produce  fruit  earlier  and  of  better  quality.  To 
ke^  the  roots  from  rambling  we  lift,  and  if  necessary  shorten 
a  few  times  while  the  troes  aro  young,  thus  bringing  them  into 
the  hMi  of  forming  fibry  roots  near  home ;  while  to  pnyent 
them  entering  cold  unsuitable  soil  we  ilnd  then  is  nothing 
so  effeetnal  as  keeping  the  surface  soil  in  a  suitable  state  as 
regards  moisture  and  richness,  and,  of  coarse,  not  digging  and 
eropping  it^WzLUAK  Tinios. 


EUONTMUSES  AS  aBSBNHOUSE  PLANTS. 

AxoiresT  hardy  eyergreen  shrubs  there  aro  few  so  protty  for 
pot  eoltiyation  and  greenhouse  decoration  as  Buonymus 
laponiens  anreo-yariegata  and  E.  radicans  albo-marghiata. 
The  first-named  yariety  has  deep  green  and  beantif ul  bright 
golden-marked  leayes,  and  is  the  most  eflectiye  yariety.  When 
well  grown  in  pots  it  is  quite  ae  grand  in  ttie  greenhoose  as 
the  yellow-marked  Orotons  aro  in  the  stoye.  It  is  easily  in- 
enased  from  eattings.  Bif^t  or  ten  may  be  placed  in  a  5-ineh 
pot  amongst  some  peat  and  silver  sand.  They  will  root  in  a 
dose  frame  at  nearly  any  time  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  rooted  each  plant  should  be  potted  singly  into  a  8-inch 
pot.  This  time  the  rooting  material  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  ssnd.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  root  into  this  thero  is  no  danger  of  them  suffer- 
ing thrmigh  exposure ;  but  they  need  not  be  kept  long  in  any 
other  place  excepting  the  greenhouse,  as  wttia  quite  small 
they  aro  extremely  useful  and  ornamental  for  mixing  with 
other  little  plants  on  the  front  row  of  shelyes.  A  8-inch  pot 
will  contain  a  plant  16  inches  high  and  8  Inches  through. 
When  this  siae  is  reached  they  should  be  transfened  to  a 
6  or  6-ineh  pot.  The  same  kind  of  soil  shoold  be  used  at  this 
potting  and  all  subsequent  pottings.  Thnr  may  be  potted  at 
any  time  and  rotumed  at  once  to  their  old  place.  They  do  not 
roquin  to  be  kept  dose  and  shaded  like  many  plants  for  a 
week  or  two  after  potting.  They  root  about  as  freely  as  Box 
does,  and  on  this  account  great  quantities  of  water  aro  requurad 
in  the  growing  season  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Mora 
root  room  should  be  giyen  wheneyer  it  seems  much  wanted. 
Exceedingly  handsome  specimens  can  be  grown  in  10  and 
12-inch  pots.  A  larger  plant  than  these  wUl  hold  should  be 
placed  in  a  tub.  The  yariety  under  notice  has  a  good  habit  of 
its  own  without  any  training.  Sometimes  the  leading  shoot 
mi^  requlro  the  support  of  a  stake.  Bide  shoots  which  show 
an  inclination  to  straggle  from  the  line  of  the  others  may  be 
tied  into  a  yacaney  or  cut  back.  Tiie  bottom  growths  seldom 
fail  to  extend  in  proportion  to  the  main  shoot  going  upwards. 
The  leader  may  be  stopped  at  whateyer  height  the  plant  is 
wanted.    They  look  best  in  a  pyramidal  form. 

When  the  plants  become  too  large  for  the  shelyes  they  aro  well 
adapted  for  placing  amongst  Camellias  and  other  greenhouse 
shrubs,  few  of  which  are  like  in  colour  the  glossy,  strikingly- 
marked  foliage  of  this  Euonymus.  The  foliage  of  £.  radicans 
albo-marginata  is  green  in  the  centra  and  edged  with  pun 
white.    It  has  a  trailing  or  dimbuig  habit.    In  pots  it  hangs 
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oyer  iheir  sidep,  and  ii  Tery  pretty  in  thii  style.  It  may  alf  o 
be  made  to  aaBume  a  pyramidal  aspect ;  attention  to  atakiDg 
and  tying  thronghont  the  growing  eeaeon  will  secure  this.  Its 
requirements  in  the  way  of  root,  soil,  Aq.j  are  similar  to  the 
yellow-blotohed  one,  and  th«y  are  both  alike  snbjeot  to  be- 
eome  infested  with  green  fly;  Ooeasional  syringing  does  mnch 
to  remedy  this/and  it  is  the  least  troablesome  way  of  keeping 
the  foliage  dean  and  healthy.  Failing  this  the  glossy  leayes 
are  easily  sponged  with  soap  and  water.  When  filth  becomes 
established  this  is  the  most  efleotaal  way  of  remoying  it.— 
J.  MuiB. 

THE  GBBAT  CENTENNIAL  HOBTICULTUBAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  BBUSSBLS. 

{From  our  Special  Beporter.) 
Wn  yisited  Brassels  with  great  anticipations.  We  expeoted 
to  find  a  display  of  plants  rich  in  oharacter,  great  in  extent, 
and,  if  not  noyel,  yet  artistic  in  arrangement.  We  expeoted  to 
find  old  plants  well  enltii^ted,  and  new  plants  possessing  that 
charm  and  interest  which  plants  of  rari^  and  merit  alone  can 
command.  We  expeoted  to  flnS  in  this  nation  of  horticnltnre 
mMt  only  the  best  of  the  nation's  borticoltoral  treasores,  bat 
th?best  of  those  from  other  lands.  We  expected  to  experi- 
ence the  change  incidental  to  a  sojonm  in  a  foreign  state,  yet 
feeling  at  home  by  the  presence  of  familiar  plants  and  familiar 
faces. 

We  found  all  these.  We  found  old  plants  bearing  the 
impress  of  skilful  culture,  and  new  plants  in  their  all>abK>rb- 
ing  powers  of  attractiyeness.  We  found  not  only  artistic 
grouping  but  taste  in  arrangement  combined  with  intrinsic 
indiyidual  merit  of  the  plants  exhibited — ^not  groups  airanged 
so  as  to  hide  the  falUogs  of  the  plants  composing  them  and 
which  pall  on  Uie  appetite  by  close  inspection,  but  collections 
which,  the  longer  Uiey  were  looked  at,  the  more  closely  they 
were  examined,  the  more  satisfying  they  became.  We  found 
the  richest  examples  of  the  plants  of  the  nation  which  we 
yisited,  and  plants  also — plants  which  any  nation  may  be 
proud  to  own— which  we  had  seen  before  we  left  our  shores. 
We  found  the  welcome  we  anticipated,  the  attentiyenees, 
courtesy,  and  hospitality  which  were  extended  so  freely  and 
offered  so  happUy.  We  found  familiar  faces,  and  although 
on  foreign  soli  did  not  feel  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  We 
not  only  knew  our  mission  but  knew  that  our  mission  was 
known.  It  was  ours,  as  representing  British  horticulturists, 
to  recognise  ^e  great  efforts,  enterprise,  and  success  of  the 
friends  we  yisited,  and  to  conyey  in  return  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy binding  nation  to  nation  in  the  peaceful  b<mds  of  the 
sdenoe  in  which  each  is  interested  and  engaged  in  promoting. 
We  therefore  for  the  time  being  ignore  the  "siWery  streak" 
diyiding  us,  and  join  in  the  Oentennial  now  celebrated  as  the 
unity,  which  time  only  will  bind  more  closely,  of  the  great 
family  of  horticulturists,  and  now  hasten  to  tell  our  friends  in 
Britain  and  those  also  abroad  something  of  the  character  of 
the  great  gathering  whieh  has  been  brought  together  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Bruisels. 

If  it  were  not  great,  how  and  where  could  we  find  an  exhi- 
bition worthy  of  that  designation  ?  Where  can  we  find  more 
powerful  patronage  ?  Where  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  managers,  or  more  tempting  facilities  offered  to  exhibitors  ? 
With  prises  of  honour  offered  by  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  there  were  also  120  gold  medals  offered 
for  competition,  140  silyer  medals,  and  upwards  of  200  silyer- 
^t  medals  of  merit.  To  some  of  the  grand  gold  medals  were 
added  100,  to  others  200,  to  others,  again,  500,  and  to  one 
1000  francs.  Besides  these  attractiye  honours  the  Oouncil  of 
Administration  engaged  to  defray  the  cost  of  transit  from 
foreign  countries  of  all  consignments  of  plants  sent  to  the 
Exhibition.  A  policy  so  liberild  and  spirited  could  only  com- 
mand success,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  richness  and 
extent  of  the  Exhibition,  as  it  is  worthy  to  aohieye  equal  suc- 
cess financially  and  commercially. 

In  noting  the  collections  exhibited  no  attempt  is  made  to 
enumerate  the  whole  of  the  suooessfal  exhibitors,  the  object 
being  to  afford  a  "  general  idea  "  of  the  Bxhibition,  and  those 
who  contributed  most  saooessfally  to  render  the  eyent  me- 
morable in  horticultaral  annals. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nations  adyanoed  in  ciyilisation 
and  refinement.  Belgium  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  being 
the  seat  of  Horticnltnre.  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany  are  her  border  kingdoms,  and  from  all  those  king- 
doms were  those  who  recognised  the  Great  Brussels  Oentennial; 
and  although  exhibitions  on  a  large  scale  haye  latterly  been  of 


frequent  occurrence,  and  although  the  spring  season  of  the  year 
is  an  exceptioDally  busy  time  with  nurserymen,  yet  plants  haye 
been  proyided  and  time  has  been  found  for  a  grand  display  and 
a  reunion  of  horticulturists  at  this  celebrated  gathering. 

The  building  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  held  is  a  wooden 
stmotnre  about  80  yards  long  aod  60  yards  wide.  It  is  diyided 
into  a  lofty  central  transept  and  four  side  ayenues,  with  an  ante- 
room. At  each  end  of  the  central  promenade  large  mirrors 
are  placed,  and  oyer  them  and  at  the  tops  of  tne  pillars 
national  and  municipal  flags  and  banners  are  arranged.  The 
space,  although   great,   is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 

Slants  without  crowding,  aod  owiog  to  their  continual  arriyal 
own  to  the  latest  permissible  moment  there  is  scarcely  time 
to  dispose  them  attraotiyely,  and  some  of  the  erections  were  in 
a  rough  and  unfinished  state.  In  a  word  the  building  and  its 
accessories  are  not  worthy  of  the  splendid  plants  which  they 
contained. 

At  the  entrance  end  of  the  building  some  gigantic  Pslms 
arrest  attention,  specimens  which  for  their  size  and  weight 
made  one  wonder  how  they  had  been  transported  and  placed  iu 
their  positiens.  The  right  side  of  the  central  promenade  is 
also  occupied  with  Palms  and  Oyoads,  splendid  plsnts  of  Arecar , 
PhcBliicophoriums,  Pritohardias,  Thrinaxes,  Asferooaryums,  the 
distinct  Garyota  Bumphi,  Liristonia  Hoogend<vpi,  ChamsBrops 
in  seyeral  species,  &o.  These  are  eleyated  each  on  its  own 
pedestal,  the  fronds  almost  reaching  to  thereof;  and  at  the 
front  are  smaller  plants  of  Phceou:  rupioela  and  reclinata, 
Gocos  Weddelleana,  Gorypha  auetralis,  Dsmonorops,  Phyoo- 
sperma  Alexandras,  Ac.  These  collections  of  Palms  are  large, 
and  the  plants  healthy  and  fine,  such  as  could  only  be  seen  at  a 
continental  exhibition. 

On  the  left,  and  diyiding  the  central  transept  from  the  next 
arcade,  are  also  seyeral  large  Palms.  We  next  stop  at  a  group 
of  remarkable  Ferns,  the  fronds  of  manyof  them  being  15  feet 
in  length.  Angiopteris  hypoleuca,  A.  Willinckii,  and  A.  Mi- 
queliaaa  from  Mx.  WiUinok,  Amsterdam,  are  of  this  character ; 
and  near  these  a  ^np  of  Lycopods,  Selsginella  Galleoliana 
being  nearly  6  feet  m  diameter  and  altogether  fine  and  elegant. 
We  also  note  fine  aroups  of  Phorminm  tenax  yariegatum  from 
Madame  Legrelle  a'Hamis,  and  we  arriye  near  the  other  end 
of  the  building  and  take  shelter  in  a  groye  of  Tree  Ferns. 
Balantinm  antarctioum  was  perhaps  25  feet  high,  the  trunk 
being  folly  2  feet  in  diameter ;  Gibotium  prinoeps  and  Gyathea 
medullaris  were  nearly  of  the  same  height;  Gyathea  Dregei 
had  a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter  and  10  feet  in  height.  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Gycads  are  also  placed  in  the  comers  of  the 
building,  Mr.  Linden  being  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  In 
striking  contrast  to  these  fine  plants,  and  grouped  in  the  side 
corridors  are  other  Belgian  collections,  the  moat  important 
being 

Aaaleas.— The  plants  in  these  collections  are  simply  mar- 
yellous  for  their  perfect  culture  and  massiye  heads.  The  finest 
plants  we  haye  recently  seen  in  London  are  poor  in  comparison 
with  these  wonderful  specimens.  The  plants  are  mushroom  or 
umbrella-shaped,  and  are  from  2  to  5  feet  in  height;  the  heads 
yarying  in  siae  from  the  dimensions  of  a  lady's  parasol  to  those 
of  the  largest  carriage  umbrella.  The  plants  are  as  perfect  as 
if  cast  in  moulds,  the  blooms  being  so  densely  packea  that  not 
only  a  yestige  of  foliage  is  not  yisible,  but  it  oan  scarcely  be 
found  by  the  insertion  of  the  fingers  and  pendL  All  are  Tery 
fine,  and  the  striped  and  mottled  examples  of  punctulata, 
scarlet  and  white,  and  Souyenir  du  Prince  Albert,  rose  aod 
white,  splendid,  are  especially  conspicuous.  Alfred  Delinion 
was  a  glowing  head  of  crimson,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the 
soft  lilac  of  its  companion,  Beine  des  Pays  Bss.  Dr.  Liying- 
stone.  glowing  pink,  is  extremely  cffeotiye;  and  the  fiery  heads 
of  Bciatante  ana  Boi  d'Hollande  were  quite  dazzling. 

In  the  opposite  corridor  are  also  magnificent  plants,  the 
most  remarkable  being  Beclinata,  Jean  Van  Geert,  Bugdne 
Mszel,  Floribunda  elegans,  Mod  die,  Mons.  Keteleer,  Scrapie,  La 
Victoire,  Flag  of  Truee,  Dochesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Stella, 
Theodore  Preusser,  Madame  Alex.  Hardy,  Alwin  Petzold, 
Madame  Marie  VanBckhaute,  Beine  des  Boses,  Louis  Margottio, 
and  La  Superbe.  Some  splendid  double,  semi-double,  and 
mottled  yarieties  of  great  merit  raised  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte  are 
exhibited.  Amoogst  these  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Juliette,  Francois 
de  Taye,  Alice,  Daphne,  Madame  Alex.  Van  Lagenoye,  Jean 
Van  Geert,  Mdlle.  Leonie  Van  Houtte,  Sigismund  Backer, 
Mrs.  Wright,  Oomtesse  Bug6nie  de  Eerchoye,  Jules  Van  Loo, 
Ar^,  Baron  Ed.  Ossy,  and  Meteore  are  within  the  line  of 
yision,  and  quite  superb.  The  yarieties  noticed  are  amongst  the 
finest  exhibition  Azaleas  extant.  The  specimens  cannot  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  saw  them,  and  eyery  one  of  these  will  agree 
that  a  description  doing  them  iustioe  cannot  be  written. 
Although  opimon  may  yary  as  to  the  ideal  now  accepted  as  a 
perfectly  finished  plant,  at  present  the  style  is  all  flowers,  no 
foliage.  The  principal  goldmedallisU  were  Mr.  GheDinck  do 
Walle,  Mr.  7an  Houtte.  Veryaene,  and  Van  Bckhante.  We  most 
not.  howeyer,  leaye  the  Azaleas  without  noting  one  or  two 
yarieties.    Fimbriate  (Sohulz),  white,  and,  as  Mr.  Barron  well 
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Mtdd,  double  as  a  Petunia  or  Balflam ;  Oharles  Tarner,  a  light 
mottled  yariety,  splendid  flower;  Flambeau,  brilliant;  and 
•everal  others.  The  remarkable  doable  variety  has  been  por- 
ohftsed,  we  belleye,  by  Mr.  Tomer  of  Slongh. 

Ghent  Aialeas  (Aaalea  i^ontioa)  are  also  admirably  exhibited, 
demonstrating  how  effeotiye  are  these  plants  for  forcing  and 
deoorative  parposes.  Large  speoimens,  plants  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Hontte.  There  were 
splendid  plants  in  his  varieties.  In  these  Dr.  Angaste  Oambeer, 
Loois  (Eime  Van  Hoatte,  Davisii,  Lonis  Blommaat,  Minerve, 
Anrantiaoa  variegaU,  Straminea,  Louis  Hellebayok,  Sang  de 
Gendbragge,  and,  best  of  all,  Diamant,  are  oonspionoos  by  their 
exoellenoe.    The  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Asalea  mollis  in  variety  Is  also  exhibited  in  splendid  con- 
•dition  by  Mr.  Van  Hontte.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  well-grown 
varieties  of  this  type  can  appreciate  how  distinct  and  imposing 
they  are.  The  best  were  Oomte  Papadoli.  Baron  Ed.  de  Both- 
4ichild,  Chevalier  Ade  Beali,  Seedling,  Beine  des  Beiges,  Oomte 
de  6h>mer,  and  Caroline  Legrelle  d'Hamis.  These  are  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  all  growers  of  gay  spring  decorative 
plants, 

Bhododendrons  are  nomarous  and  excellent,  ihe  plants  being 
healthy  and  remarkably  well  bloomed.  304  exhibited  an  ad- 
mirable collection,  the  best  being  Vesuvius,  orinuon ;  Deoc- 
ratum,  rose;  Limbatum,  Madame  Wagner,  Lord  Bronghton, 
Bylesiannm  in  several  tints  of  rose  and  pink.  The  best  lilacs 
were  Bosea  superba,  Elise,  and  very  delicate  and  good  Evelynas. 
1M)3  had  a  good  coUeotlon;  The  Grand  Arab,  Michael  Watorer, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Minnie,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  Blfride,  Lady  Alice 
Peel,  Bverestianum,  Quadrona,  Prince  OamiUe  de  Bohan,  and 
Mrs.  John  Clutton  being  very  superior.  A  new  variety  exhibited 
by  Mr.  de  Ooninck,  Frederick  de  Ooninck,  purple  with  brown 
«pots  and  orange  band,  was  splendid.  Mr.  Van  JSoaftte  and  Mr. 
Beit  also  exhibited  sucoessf  ally. 

Camellias  are  not  numerous,  but  some  small  plants  were 
admirably  cultivated.  The  phuits  were  about  2  feet  high  and 
1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  for  healthy  foliage  and  number  and 
quality  of  blooms  we  have  not  seen  them  eoualled.  Lemioheii, 
Bubens,  Alba  plena,  Augoste  Delfosse,  Valtevareda,  Unica, 
Bose  de  la  Beine,  Lavinia  Maggii,  and  Aspasia  were  the  varie- 
ties most  compact  in  habit  and  most  floriferous.  Plants  in  tubs 
8  feet  high  and  throuffh  with  rioh  green  foliage  and  fine  blooms 
are  also  exhibited ;  Mr.  de  Coster  and  Mr.  Van  Eokhaute  ob- 
taining the  chief  pxues. 

Some  admirable  groups  of  omanental-foliaged  plants  axe 
exhibited.  The  most  noticeable  were  Cnrmeria  picturata,  Ma- 
ranta  fasciata,  Dichorisandza  argenteo-maiginata,  Bertolonia 
Van  Houttei,  very  fine;  and  PhyUot»nium  Lindeni.  Bx- 
oellently  exhibited  also  are  Anthurium  crystal iinum,  leaves 
fi  feet  long,  the  plant  being  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Maranta  Maselli 
was  8  feet  across  and  very  handsome;  Sphsrogyne latifolia,  a 
noble  specimen,  the  leaves  beinsr  18  inches  long  and  16  inches 
across,  with  good  Crotons  and  Dieffenbachias. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Linden's  collection  of  twenty-five  Dra- 
emium  and  fine  admirable  examples  of  culture.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  8  feet  in  height  furnished  with  foliage  to  the  pots, 
some  of  these  leaves  b«ng  4  feet  in  length.  The  specimen  of 
D.  Youngii  was  splendid,  and  almost  equally  fine  were  D.  Shep- 
herdii,  D.  Baptistii,  and  D.  Mooreana.  Smaller  but  vigorous 
were  D.  Beginas,  D.  Cassanovas,  D.  Beali,  D.  magnifioa.  D.  albi- 
cans, D.  hybrida,  D.  splendens,  Ac  For  sise  and  good  culture 
these  plants  were  remarkable,  but  they  had  really  no  chance  of 
flQcoessf  ally  competing  with  tne  equallv  healthy  though  smaller 
and  striking  new  varieties  from  Mr.  WUls,  and  (hat  the  Anerley 
seedlings  should  defeat  a  collection  like  Mr.  Linden's  is  the 
most  powerful  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  English  varieties. 

We  nave  now  to  note  a  magnificent  groop  of  Gloxinias  from 
France.  We  have  never  before  seen  varieties  to  surpass  if 
equal  these ;  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  the  great  substance  of 
their  petsis,  their  rioh  colours  and  chaste  markings,  and  the 
massive  foliage  of  the  plants  were  alike  remarkable. 

Mr.  Van  Hontte  exhibits  a  collection  of  Caladiums,  a  rich 
case  of  Bertolottias,  SonerUas,  Peperomias,  Anoeotoohiluses, 
Pichorisandras,  Ac.,  and  a  striking  eroup  of  Gesneraceous  plants, 
the  most  remarkable  being  Persea  nypocyrtiflora,  Gesnera  rosea 
Baesi,  G.  ref  ulgens,  G.  regalis,  and  other  varieties,  also  Cyrtc- 
dorea  metallioa. 

Plants  of  Kalmia  latifoUa  in  tubs  were  8  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  healthy  and  floriferous.  They  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Vaylsteke.  Eriostemons,  Boronias,  and  hardwooded  plants 
generally  are  not  numerous  or  equal  to  the  best  English-grown 
plants;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  Exhibition  oould 
approach  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Agaves, 
x  aooas,  and  DAsylirions  were  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Linden  and 
other  cultivators.  A  grand  plant  of  ImantophyUum  miniatum 
is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Sohoor.  It  was  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  crowded  with  fine  heads  of  flowers. 

A  collection  of  Marantas  from  Madame  Legrelle  d'Hamis  con- 
tained plants  of  remarkable  size  and  vigour.  They  ranged  from 
S  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  leaves  being  in  splendid  condition. 


The  finest  of  these  is  perhaps  M.  pacifioa,  green  with  silvery- 
grey  bars;  M.  Wallisii,  tricolor;  M.  orbilolia,  M.  PorteaniL 
M.  vittata,  M.  rosea  picta,  M.  Leemannii,  M.  Mackoyana,  ana 
M.  coreifolia.  A  splendid  plant  of  M.  fasciata,  which  is  very 
similar  to  if  not  identical  with  M.  pacifioa,  is  exhibited.  The 
plant  was  8  feet  in  diameter,  in  periect  colour  and  markings. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Houtta 
in  great  exoellenoe.  We  have  seen  none  to  equal  these  gay  yet 
eleeant  flowers.  Some  of  them  were  not  named;  others  were, 
as  Pearoei,  superba,  Madame  Oscar  Lamarche,  Madame  Zimmer- 
man, Emeraude,  Charles  Bees,  and  Topaze.  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegate  is  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  Linden,  the 
green  of  the  massive  leaves  being  rich  and  the  white  pure. 

Hyacinths.— Mr.  J.  H.  Krdage,  Haarlem,  produced  a  grand 
effect  by  exhibiting  in  masses,  ten  bulbs  of  distinct  varieties 
being  grown  in  pans  9  inches  in  diamnter.  The  spikes  were  not 
only  fine,  but  were  uniform  in  height  and  substance.  Thev 
have  been  grown  and  selected  for  this  mode  of  culture  with 
special  care.  All  varieties  are  not  adapted  for  growing  in  this 
way.  Of  the  sorts  exhibited  the  best  were— Whites :  Madame 
Vander  Hood,  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Mirandoline,  Paix  de  I'^urope, 
La  Belle  Blanchisseuse,  Michael  Angelo,  Nectar,  and  Mont 
Blanc.  Blues :  Kronprina  Von  Schweden,  Lord  PalmeiBton» 
Nimrod,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Laureatis  Koster,  and  Justus  Von 
Liebig.  Beds :  Queen  Victoria  Alexaodrina.  Oscar  Von  Bedwita, 
Prosper  Alpini,  Princess  Olotilde.  Von  Schiller,  Princess  Boyale, 
and  Duchess  de  Bichmond.  These  masses  were  exceedingly 
fine,  producing  a  much  neater  effect  than  the  plants  with  single 
spikes,  and  are  admirable  for  purposes  of  decoration.  Several 
collections  in  single  spikes  were  extiibited,  the  pots  being  roughly 
hidden  by  moss.  Although  fairly  good  oolleotions  were  staged 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Out- 
bnsn,  and  others  which  have  been  seen  at  the  London  exhi- 
bitions. Meesrs.  Veitch  had  a  collection  sent  to  Brussels,  but 
the  plants  were  injured  in  transit  and  oould  not  be  staged. 

Tulips  were  generally  superior  to  the  Hyacinths,  the  varietiei 
being  similar  to  what  have  been  exhibited  in  London.  Nar- 
cissuses were  poor.  Cinerarias  were  far  behind  such  plants  and 
varieties  as  we  find  exhibited  at  home  by  Mr.  James.  Tricolor. 
Bicolor,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  not  equal  to  plants  of 
Mr.  Laing's  and  Mr.  Pestridge's  cultivation.  AmarylUaes  were 
very  attractive.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  splendid  in  their 
markings,  the  central  band  in  some  and  the  edgings  of  the  petals 
in  other  flowers  being  most  dear  and  distinct  They  do  not^ 
perhaps,  contain  the  fulness  of  flower  and  the  subetanoe  of 
English-raised  seedlings,  but  their  beauty  is  unquestionable. 

Mr.  Van  Geert,  Antwerp,  exhibited  Conifers  not  for  compe- 
tition, amongst  which  were  examples  of  his  new  variegated 
Weeping  Yew,  Taxus  pendula  aurea. 

We  have  now  noted  many  collections  submitted  by  foreign 
exhibitors,  and  given  them  the  credit  which  they  deserve,  snd 
we  must  now  devoto  some  attention  to  the  consignments  of 
plants  from  England.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  permitting 
our  patriotism  prejudicing  our  judgment  when  we  say  that  the 
Bngush  plants  for  noify,  quality,  and  beauty  were  worthy  at 
least  of  being  exhibited  m  Belgium.  If  the  Belgian  Palms  and 
Ferns  were  imposing,  and  the  Aaaleas  almost  startling  by  their 
periectness,  we  had  amonast  Eufflish  productions  tne  splen- 
didly arranged  groups  of  a  nundred  Orchids  and  other  rare  and 
choice  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitoh,  also  Boses  and  Clematises. 
We  had  the  rich  group  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Williams,  which 
won  the  President's  grand  gold  medal  and  1000  francs;  also 
Mr.  Williams's  fine  Ferns,  ^stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
miscellaneous  collections.  We  had  Mr.  Bull's  new,  rare,  and 
beautif  al  examples,  which  received  the  honours  they  deserved. 
We  had  Mr.  Wuls's  unrivalled  Dracasnas,  the  raiser  of  which— 
M.  Bause— has,  as  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Bel- 
gian horticulturists  *'  written  his  name  for  ever  in  the  history 
of  fertilisation;"  and  last  but  not  least,  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Boses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  is  Son  of  the  i^uned 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries.  These  several  gronns  represented 
England  in  a  manner  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken,  and 
that  they  have  contributed  immensely  to  the  success  of  thA 
Bxhibition  is  willingly  admitted  and  recognised  by  all  visitoia. 
It  was  ffratifying  to  notice  the  freshness  and  perfect  condition 
of  these  i^ante  after  thehr  long  journey  by  land  and  sea.  Fragile 
Orchids  and  other  tender  stove  oocupanto  arrived  in  the  struc- 
ture at  the  Place  du  Petite  Sablons  at  Brussels  almost  as  fresh 
as  the  plsnto  usually  appear  at  the  London  exhibitions.  It  is 
not  possible  to  enumerate  the  phmto  composing  the  several 
English  groups,  but  may  say  that  the  highest  pnae— the  priae 
of  honour  offered  by  His  Majesty  the  fing— was  won  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams.  This  was  the  grand  gold  medal  offered  to  the 
stranger  who  contributed  most  to  the  splendour  of  the  Bxhibi- 
tion. Truly  Mr.  Williams's  consignment  was  a  splendid  one.  The 
twenty-five  Orchids  formed  one  of  the  finest  groups  ever  staged. 
The  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  planto  were  far  in  advance  of 
other  plants  of  the  same  nature.  The  gold-medal  collection  for 
twelve  plante  introduced  since  1878,  and  the  sold-medal  group 
fof  twelve  plante  of  recent  introduction,  the  splendid  Feins,  the 
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atlraotiTe  miioeUMieoiis  odlleotilon,  Mid  the  oolleotlon  of  OyoU- 
meBB,  w«r0  in  tbe  aggrente  oymrwhelBiing  In  wttight  ol  merit, 
and  henoe  won  ttie  pnBuer  priie. 

For  skiU  in  utwifein«nt  m  ivftll  as  inMnslo  merit  «be  ool- 
leotion  of  H eian.  Y^toh  wm  inepoMhaUe.  Its  riohness  and 
attraotiveness  won  geaafal  admiration.  The  fine  spikes  of 
Orchids — ^ten  Tarleties  of  Oypripedlnms,  Ibirleen  sorts  of  Den- 
drobinms,  five  of  MasdeTalHss,  nxteen  of  Odontoglossnms.  nine 
of  Oncidimns,  four  of  Phalenopsls,  also  8aoo<dabinmB,  OsMleyas, 
Trichopilias,  Ao ;  besides  IhoM  were  Draoenas,  GrotonSi  lie- 
penthes,  Ferns,  and  nnmerons  others  in  splendid  oondition.  In 
&is  group  Diosoorea  retosa  was  most  elegfoit,  and  half  a  handred 
others  were  worthy  of  indi^idnal  mention,  bnt  space  forbids. 
Messrs.  Veitidi  also  ezhiMted  a  ooUeotton  of  Roses  In  first-rale 
Older,  and  attraetiTS  pkoda  of  Olamatiaes  liiss  Batemaa,  Lady 
Londesboroaffh,  Albert  TIetor,  Henryi,  Sso,  For  these  plants 
the  gold  medal  of  hononr  oflexed  by  the  Oomtease  de  Fiandre 
to  the  stianger  who  contribnted  moat  to  the  splendonr  of  the 
Exhibition  was  awarded.    These  ware  the  only  two  prises  of 


hononr  in  the  schednle ;  but  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  snoh  saperior 
new  plants  that  he  had  the  speoial  honoor  of  reoeiring  a  epeeial 
medal  valae  two  handred  lianos,  in  aAditimi  to  the  gMd  inedals 
that  he  won  in  the  olaasea. 

Tfaa  twenty.fiye  Orchids  staged  by  Mr.  Williams  were  nnnra- 
ally  rich.  DendroUnm  Devoniaanm  alone  contained  tfazee 
hundred  blooms ;  Vanda  snavii,  fi^  spikes  of  great  Inxnrianoe ; 
Oaltleya  Mosrin  snperba,  thirteen  blooass ;  Oypripadinm  oanda- 
tom,  twenty  floweis ;  Oatdeja  Mendelii,  twalTO  flowers :  Oypri- 
padinm binomaa,  thirty;  Dendrobivms  Waidiannm  and  nomle, 
flowers  nnoonntabio ;  Oattleya  citrina,  ei^iteen  flowers;  On- 
eidinm  sphacelaitnm,  eight  spikes :  Oypripedinm  Tillosnm,  fiiiBy 
flowers ;  and  simeib  examples  of  Odontoglossams  BoesUi,  Masde- 
vaUia  Lindenii  and  YeitohiaBa;  Lyoastss  Hasrisone.  Phahs- 
nopsis,  &o.  Mr.  Williams  won  the  grand  gold  medal  for  six 
Odontoglossams  with  Odontogleasam  oilrosmnm  roseom,  six 
spikes;  O.  Peeeatorei,  O.  Alexandra,  O.  nofriom  majos, 
O.  Boealil,  and  O.  ^oriosom  saperinnn. 

Now  that  we  are  amon^it  Slie  Qrohids  we  may  note  that  in 
Mr.  linden's  gold-medal  eoUeotiosi  ol  Orchids  Vanda  tricolor 
einnamomea  was  lamartaMy  fine,  ae  wate  also  V.  saaris,  Dendro- 
Mam  Wardianmn,  Oattleya  Skinnsri,  O^ripedinm  barbatam, 
Odontoglossam  triomphaas,  and  Oypripedinm  ^illosam  ware 
pvofasely-flowering  specimens,  and  many  others  possessed  great 
merit. 

In  this  oolleotion  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossam  "vexiUariam 
from  the  Bareness  James  de  Bothsohild  arrested  ttie  attantion 
of  all  viritofs;  it  had  icar  sfdkea  and  thirty  grand  flowers. 
Near  it  was  a  remarkable  Orchid— Bpidendram  WalUsii,  ex- 
hibited in  flower  for  the  first  time  in  Barope  by  B.  Warner, 
Esq.,  Bromfleld,  Ohelmsford.  T9ie  sepals  are  orange  scarlet, 
and  tiie  labeUam  buff  mottled  with  brown.  Mr.  Warner  had 
fhe  gold  medal  lor  his  Talnable  work  on  Orchids. 

Mr.  Boll  won  the  grand  gold  medal--4he  first  priae  in  the 
iohednle  (the  «blae  ribbon  ">--ior  six  newpUnts  not  in  com- 
meree  with  the  grand  Palm  Pritohardia  grandis,  Dieffenbachia 
BhaMaworthii,  Axalia  splendiditrima,  Oroton  elegaotisrimas, 
most  brilliant  and  elegant;  Dieflenbaohia  Ohelsoni.  and  Alt^ 
oasia  Johnstoni;  also  a  similar  awsid  lor  three  plmts  with 
Alalia  elegantisaima,  Dracona  Goldieana,  and  Artooarpos  Oan- 
BcniL  For  the  moat  distinot  Draceaa— D.  Gkildieana,  which 
was  noticed  laat  week— Mr.  Ball  received  the  gold  medaL  Mr. 
Wills  being  placed  second  with  the  iplendidD.volmta.  Forthe 
gold  modal  for  the  single  Palm  Mr.  Boll  won  easily^  with 
Pritohardia  grandis,  Mr.  Williams  being  second  with  Kratia 
Mooreana. 

Amongrt  the  gold-medal  oolleotions  of  plants  of  recent  In- 
foodnotion  staged  bj  Mr.  Williams  ware  Pandanos  Yeitohii, 
splendid ;  ^chmea  Msriie-Begina,  Gypripedlnm  nivenm,  Adi- 
antnm  gradllimnm  in  excellMit  order;  Dracanas  Baptistii  and 
Fraserii.  and  Nepenthes  Ohelsonii. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  new  plants,  smaU  bnt  in  splendid  con- 
dition,  the  Orotons  being  m  fine  odour;  and  Phyllot«niam 
liindeni  and  Anttinsinm  ccrstallinam  nneqaaUed  in  qnality  by 
any  plants  of  the  same  kinda  in  the  Bxhlbition.  Mr.  Wills  also 
stajged  superb  examples  of  Tocea  iUamentosa  variegata,  and  for 
the  oolleotions  mcetred  aUver  medals. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting  plants  in  the 
Bxhlbition  wece  the  twenty-five  new  Dracttnas  which  worthily 
won  the  grand  gold  medal  and  500  francs.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  most  remarkable  varieties  in  Eorope, 
and  are  improving  in  odoar  as  they  grow  older.  They  have 
been  ptavionsly  described,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
they  are  better  than  ever— plants  of  distinct  character,  un- 
doubted beauty,  and  great  value. 

The  Boses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  were  an  immense  oon- 
rignment,  there  being  hundreds  of  them,  the  plants  ranging 
from  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter  to  smaller  plants  in  7  and 
8-inoh  pots.  The  plants  comprise  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and 
Noisettes,  and  will  make  the  fame  of  the  firm  producing  them 
as  familiar  on  the  Oontinent  as  it  is  respected  in  Bngland. 


Mr.  Tomer.  81on|^,  staged  sixty  Auriculas,  the  plants.  a» 
they  deserved,  attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
In  the  class  for  fifteen  plants  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  of 
merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner.  The  remaining  plants  waie 
not  entered  for  competition. 

1%e  judging  of  toe  plants  was  completed  on  Saturday,  on 
the  evening  <m  whioh  oay  the  assistanoe  of  the  militsry  was 
brought  into  requirition,  and  the  soldiers  under  competent 
guidanoe  commenced  moving  the  plants  and  le-acrauging  them 
for  effect  This  work  was  conducted  during  the  night,  snd  a 
complete  transformation  was  effected  for  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  by  the  King  and  Queen  at  noon  on  the  80th  alt. 
Their  Majesties  arrived  pnnetually  at  the  time  named,  and 
received  an  enthusiastio  reception.  The  pzinoipal  exhimtoia 
were  introduced  to  the  King,  and  His  Majesty  eonversed  with 
them  with  his  usual  freedom  and  affability,  also  inviting  then 


to  dine  with  him  at  the  Boyal  Palace. 

The  Bnglish  exhibitors  covered  themselves  with 
Mr.  Williams  reoriving  ten  medals,  Mr.  Bull  lour  for  new 
plants,  Messrs.  Yritoh  A  Sons  (who  did  not  compete  in  the 
classes)  two,  and  Mr.  WQls  four,  these  medals  being  of  tha 
hiffhest  value.  . 

The  prises  of  hononr  for  Belgian  eshibitoM  were  awaritod : 
the  Queen's  to  Mr.  Linden,  and  the  Oomtease  de  Flaadre's  to 
Mr.  van  Houtte.  Mr.  Linden  is  Yice-president  of  the  Sooiaty, 
and  exhibited  lanrely,  staging  many  valuable  colleetioas. 
Mr.  Yan  Hootte's  collections  were  also  on  an  extenriva  scsla  at 
saperior  merit. 

Of  fruit  the  exhibition  is  small.  Soma  moderately  gaod 
Strawbeiries  are  exhibited,  and  the  principal  prises  for  Gnip« 
were  won  by  Mr.  Abort  Yandewover,  ik  OappeUen,  Antwerp. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  agreeable.  They  ware  not 
disposed  to  eroate  an  impoeing  effect  to  be  seen  at  a  gianca,  bat 
were  ao  nvoaped  that  a  f  reah  collection  had  prominence  at  ovecy 
few  3rards,  tnis  being  effected  by  the  rather  bold  oorvaa  d  tha 
ptomenades.  Tha  building  was  laid  out  in  serpentina  walks, 
bordered  witti  ornamental  wiokarwork.  At  the  edge  of  the  walks 
MiflMmatte,  LiUes.  sosaU  Adiantoms,  Sphraas,  dko.,  were  plaoei. 
and  beyond  were  odd  irregular  groapo  of  omamentd-fnliagad 
and  flowering  plants.  At  oneend  of  the  bnilding  was  a  loaattsin, 
aroond  which  plants  were  artistieally  ananfled.  The  i ' 
was  too  small  for  the  effect  to  be  one  of  grandeur.  Iti 
theless  very  piotaresfoe,  and  a  vast  improvamMit  on  i 
BtMes  and  hard  atraight  lines. 

The  premier  prizelor  the  best  new  plant  in  or  oat  of  flo  .  __ 
want  to  MM.  Jaoob-Maokoy  at  Cia.  lor  Maranta  Massangeana,  n 
beaulilal  plant,  the  stock  of  which  haa  been  purohased  by  Mr. 
BuU.  The  same  exhibitors  had  the  firat  priae  also  §ot  the  best 
new  plant  in  flowei^-Paaonia  Yioti,  a  plant  apparently  poasssf- 
ingbut  litOe  merit. 

vThen  it  is  oanridered  that  the  Belgian  pbnts  akme— tha 
noble  Pdms,  magnifioent  Asaleas.  with  ether  fina-foUaged  and 
fiowering  phmts-^wonld  have  prodooed  an  exhibition  wnrtby  of 

ils;wW 
of 
imposing 
exhibition,  it  wiU  be  leadUy  andaateod  that  the  alliance  of  Iha 
two  nations,  with  valuable  eontingents  from  Franoe  and  Holland, 
culminated  in  a  display  of  almost  nnaqjoalled  magnitude  and 
importance;  and  dthough  the  utmost  was  done  in  making  tha 
moat  of  the  space  at  disposal,  a  building  nevertheless  aa  laaga 
asain  was  required  to  do  joatiee  to  and  exhibit  to  the  beat 
advantage  the  noble  oolleotions  whioh  were  sent  in  oelebratiflB 
of  the  Oentennial  International  Bxhlbition  of  tha  Soci6t6  Boyala 
de  Floce  de  Braxelles  established  in  1660. 

pauiT. 

At  so  late  a  period  of  the  season  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  much  shown  in  the  way  of  Fruits.  The  only 
exhibitor  of  Pines  is  Baron  de  Yinck  d'Orp,  and  the  fruit 
though  well  grown  was  not  ripe.  There  are  some  excellent 
Strawberries  in  pots  exhibited  by  Baron  d'Hoogvorst,  which 
deservedly  received  a  gold  medal.  They  could  not  have  been 
better,  but  we  could  not  say  much  ol  anv  of  the  other  oolleo- 
tions. The  Yines  in  pots  are  wretchedly  bad,  but  the  sepuala 
bunches  of  Grapes  which  are  shown  by  M.  de  Goes  and  Saron 
d'Hoogvorst  are  very  meritorious.  The  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  of  M.  de  Bisean  is  very  fine,  as  are  also  the  Apples 
of  M.  Oapeinick.  A  beautiful  oolleotion  of  Apples  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Frogmore^ 
which  was  much  admired,  and  though  not  shown  lor  competi- 
tion was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

An  interesting  exhibition  was  made  by  Lady  Dorothy  NevQI 
of  Dangstein,  consisting  of  an  envelope  case,  a  blotting-case,  and 
paper-knife  made  from  oak  wood  stained  with  the  mycelium  of 
Peziza  asruginosa,  which  is  found  in  the  woods  at  Dangstein.  It  is 
very  beautiful,  and  when  polished  resembles  malaohite.  Althou^ 
this  was  exhibited  Jion  de  concours,  it  was  awarded  a  silver  medaL 

In  no  country  in  Europe  are  the  representatives  of  horticnl- 
ture  hdd  in  such  honour  as  they  are  m  Belgium.    It  is  not  ob 


nowenng  pianm-'woum  nave  proanoea  an  exninnon  won 
royal  patronage  and  of  a  long  journey  by  hortioulturisiB ;  * 
alao  it  is  oonsidared  that  the  Bnglish  consisinment  w 
suflioiettt  extent  and  value  to  alone  have  made  an  ims 
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som«  Bplitery  oooarion  only  ibi*  they  htsn  ezpexieaMd  lliit, 
but  whenevur  there  is  an  opportunity  ofleied  for  their  MBembUng 
together  fehey  meet  with  a  aeoognftion  whiob  they  noeiiFe  no* 
where  else. 

On  this  oeoeeion  no  sooner  hed  the  repreeentetiTefl  of  the 
different  nationelities  airiYed  in  BnuMek  then  a  warm  reoeption 
was  aooorded  to  them  by  the  Bnrgomaeter  at  Uie  Hotel  de  YiUe ; 
but  the  greatest  honour  was  reserved  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  when  the  delegates  from  the  difhrent  governments 
and  Booieties,  members  of  the  jury,  and  some  of  the  leading 
exhibitors,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  by  the  King  and  Queen 
«t  the  royal  palaoe.  Nothing  oould  be  more  kind  than  the  re- 
ception their  Majesties  gave  their  guests,  with  eaeh  of  whom 
ihey  entered  freely  into  conversation;  and  to  the  British  repre- 
aentatives  the  banquet  had  an  additional  interest  from  the  whole 
of  the  service,  whioh  was  solid  silver,  being  the  wedding  present 
to  the  Prinoess  Charlotte  by  her  father  Gheorge  IV.  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburs,  uterwards  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Every  plate  was  marked  with  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain.  What  gave  especial  importance  to  tUs  occasion 
was  that  their  Majesues  remained  in  Brussels  for  tiie  event, 
ttnd  departed  for  Germany  late  at  nig^t  after  the  entertainment 
was  ovex^— an  act  of  courtesy  and  condescension  suoh  as  horti- 
oulturists  are  not  familiar  with  at  home. 

Tickets  for  the  opera  were  provided  for  all  the  guests  who 
after  the  banquet  were  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Another  banquet  was  given  by  the  Sooi6t6  Boyale  de  Flore  on 
the  evening  of  the  let  of  May,  and  numerous  other  attractions 
were  offered,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  to  render  the  visit  of 
foreigners  agreeable  and  memorable. 


ROYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOOIBTT. 

Mat  dsD. 

Fbttit  Oommittss.— Henry  Webb,  Esq,  in  the  ohair.^Mr. 
Bust  of  Eridge  Castle  Gardens  sent  three  dishes  of  seedling 
Apples,  said  by  him  to  be  a  seedling  between  Sturmer  Pippin 
and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  whioh  was  not  considered  of  sufficient 
merit,  and  was  gone  at  the  core.  Mr.  John  Chesher,  Conning- 
ton  Castle  Ghurdens,  also  sent  one  dish  of  eight  seedling  Apples, 
considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  a  promising  sort,  ana  re- 
oueets  that  it  may  be  sent  a|;aitt  in  November  and  June  next. 
jftasan.  Harrison  Ss  Son  of  Leioeeter  a  dish  of  six  Apples,  whioh 
is  requested  to  be  sent  again  in  November  and  early  next  year. 
Mr.  W.  Earley  sent  a  ooUeotion  of  seven  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  including  twenty-five  sorts,  to  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  A  collection  of  thirty-six  sorts  of  Apples  and 
Pears  were  sent  by  Mr.  Middleton  of  Wynnstay,  Buabon,  but 
they  arrived  too  late  for  adjudication  by  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Lane  exhibited  a  box  of  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes,  sent  as  specimens  of  the  berries  setting  in  damp 
treatment.  The  bunches  were  large  and  the  berries  set  very 
freely,  and  were  exceptionally  vifforous  in  footstalk.  The 
bunches  were  not  syringed  while  in  bloom,  but  no  moisture  was 
withheld  otherwise.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lane  was  unani- 
mously awarded. 

Floaal  ComnTTxs.^H.  Kellook,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  of  HoUoway  contributed  an  interesting  coUection 
of  misoellaneous  plants,  among  which  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
tiretty  Adiantum  graciUimum  and  several  other  things  of  in- 
terest, including  Aralia  Veitchii,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  several 
Orchids.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Yeltch  and 
Sons  sent  an  interesUnff  collection  of  Clematis  and  other  flower- 
Uig  plants,  who  reoeivea  a  vote  of  thanks.  H.  J.  Buohan,  Esq., 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  out  blooms  of  Rhododendron  NuttalllL  H. 
Smith,  Bpq.  (Mr.  Sumner,  gardener),  a  letter  of  thanks  for  three 
Blants--OdontogloBBum  Alexandras,  Maedevallia  VeitohiaDa  and 
Harryana  in  flower.  Mr.  Millar  a  letter  of  thanks  for  some  out 
Primroses,  and  a  first-class  certificate  for  Primula  Golden  Qaeen, 
cut  blooms.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion fox  eight  plants  of  Mignonette  trained  in  the  pyramidal 
form,  which  were  full  of  bloom,  and  remarkable  for  health,  and 
vigour,  and  size.  For  instance,  a  plant  of  the  new  white  kind 
was  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter :  while  another  sort  oalled 
Hybrid  Tree  was  6  feet  high  and  nearlv  4  feet  through.  Another 
plant  of  similar  dimensions  was,  perhaps,  the  best-flowered  of 
any,  this  was  the  crimson- flowering  Giant.  The  sorts  called  the 
Pyramidal  Bouquet  and  Dwarf  Compact  wera  ooaspioaous  for 
their  stout  spikes  of  blooms.  These  plants  filled  ono^quarter  of 
the  Council-room. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt  reoeived  unanimously  a  first- 
-lass certificate  for  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Duke  of  Conxiaught, 
a  rich  velvety-looking  Bose  ox  great  merit.  They  were  cut 
blooms,  no  plant  of  it  being  shown.  Mr.  B.  Dean  of  Baling 
aent  half  a  dozen  pots  of  spring  flowers,  among  them  Aquilegia 
iormosa,  whioh  was  awarded  a  botanical  commendation:  a&o 
Myosotis  rupioola ;  double  purple  Auricula,  very  pretty ;  Primula 
coitusoides  amoena  laoinata,  with  a  more  vigorous  growth  than 
amosna,  but  the  flowers  larger  and  richer  m  oolour,  with  the 
petals  very  prettily  and  regularly  divided :  a  flrst-olass  oertifioate 


Means.  Osborne  veoai^red  a  tnMbm  oev- 


late  for  a  basket  of  Pyrethrnm  aoiaam,  a  out-leaved  variety 

very  distinct  and  pretty ;  also  a  letter  of  thanks  lor  two 

cets  ol  Gentiana  aoaulis  in  flower.    Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  a 


was  awarded  to  it. 
tifleatei 
and  ver. 

baskets  <  „       , 

first-class  certificate  for  Clematis  Proteus,  a  larse  double  flower. 
Captain  Blake  of  Danesbury  Park,  Welwyn  (Mr.  Parsons,  gar- 
dener), a  first-class  certificate  for  Azalea  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  flowers  are  remarkably  large  and  fuU  of  substanoe :  they 
are  a  kind  of  orange  red.  Mr.  0.  Turner  of  SlouA;h  for  Alpine 
Auricula  Charles  Lidgard;  this  of  the  velvet-edged  kind.  Also 
one  for  Gertrude  Knight ;  this  is  of  the  ^y-edged  class.  The 
Rev.  A.  RawBon,  Bromley  Common,  receiveid  a  ilrst-olass  certi- 
ficate for  Pelargonium  Queen  of  Stripes.  As  a  decorative  plant 
this  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good  fancy 
sort.  Messrs.  L.  Crippe  &  Son  of  Tunbridge  Wells  sent  two 
new  Clematises  named  Souvenir  de  John  Standish  and  Lilian, 
both  good  kinds. 

OUR  BORDER  FLOWERS- CAMPIONS. 

Pebhaps  no  plants  are  more  admired  than  the  Lyohniseg» 
Lyohnis  Flos-euouli,  or,  as  our  eountry  oousias  will  have  it, 
Ragged  Robin,  is  a  general  favourite.  It  is  oommonly  found  in 
moist  plaeee  and  is  widely  distributed.  The  double  varietieB 
form  a  bouquet  in  themselves,  and  are  useful  for  out  flowers. 
Some  of  them  are  much  esteemed  by  our  oottagera  and  often 
seen  to  advantage  mider  their  eare.  They  are  plants  that  do 
not  require  so  mneh  attention  as  some  of  our  border  fiowen 
do,  yet  the  better  they  are  oared  for  the  more  satisfaetion  they 
afford.  Lyohnis  ohaloedonieum  with  its  brilliant  flowers  and 
its  double  varieties,  especially  the  white  variety  Lychnis 
fulgens,  are  amongst  the  finest  of  border  flowers.  The  last- 
named  is  not  so  hardy  as  some  of  the  family,  and  in  eold 
places  requires  protection  in  the  winter. 

L.  Haageana  and  its  white  variety  should  be  in  all  eoUeo- 
tions.  It  is  of  reoent  introduotion,  but  has  proved  itself  quite 
hardy  in  our  olimate.  L.  alpina  is  a  oharming  plant  for 
rookeries ;  being  a  native  adds  to  its  interest.  L.  Yisearia 
and  L.  rubra  plena  are  really  good  border  plants,  and  deserve 
extensive  eultivation ;  then  there  is  L.  pyrenaioa,  eoronata, 
and  mutabilis,  and  others  that  might  be  named  as  Udng  worthy 
of  culture. 

Most  of  the  kinds  thrive  in  ordinacy  garden  soil,  bat  axe  tha 
better  for  having  mixed  with  it  leaf  mould  or  weU-deoayed 
manure  and  ooarse  grit.  The  plants  like  a  moderately  dry 
situation,  but  should  not  suffer  for  laek  of  moisture.  Many 
of  them  are  increased  by  seed,  and  all  by  division  after 
flowering,  or  in  spring  when  growth  has  oommenoed.  Th^ 
are  all  the  better  for  being  replanted  every  year.  Some  of 
them  require  staking  to  preserve  them  from  being  broken  1^ 
the  wind.  Many  of  them  eontinue  in  bloom  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  useful  for  affording  out  flowers  for  home  and 
even  exhibition  purposes. — ^Yxbitas. 


MARiioEAii  NixL  Ross. — The  bloom  forwarded  to  you  is  from 
a  plant  of  some  years!  standing  established  on  the  baek  wall 
of  a  greenhouse,  and  is  planted  in  no  border  whatever,  but  in 
a  box  situated  close  by  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  the  box  befaig 
13  inches  wide  by  24  deep.  The  earth  is  comparatively  poor 
garden  soil,  a  reason  to  whioh  I  partly  attribute  its  free-bloom- 
ing habit,  as  it  makes  littie  wood,  and  generally  produces  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  blooms  in  the  early  spring,  soma  of 
them  measuring  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  Rosa  is  a 
shade  wanting  in  colour,  owing  to  a  stage  and  blinds  in  front, 
whioh  partly  prevents  the  sun  from  acting  upon  it.  Nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  complete  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  Rose,  to 
obtain  a  good  wall  of  which  should  be  a  chief  effort  of  eiYeatj 
gardener.  In  after-years  an  evening  look  at  its  doaens  of 
golden  blooms  will  amidy  repi^  him  lor  all  hia  cost  and 
labour. — John  Botd,  Balbriggan. 

[The  Rose  sent  to  us  was  very  flne,  and  the  petals  of  good 
snbstance  but  rather  pale.— Ens.} 


SUBTROPICAL  BBDDING.'-No.  2. 
Thi  beds  submitted  are,  like  others  whieh  have  precaded 
them,  of  flowing  design  and  informal  outline.  Beds  of  this 
character  are  particularly  appropriate  to  the  daas  of  plaali 
whioh  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  imj^arting  an  omamental 
appearance  1^  their  foliage  and  habits.  For  soeh  planta  geo- 
metrioally-shaped  beds  and  plantiagby  mathematieal  rules  are 
unsuitable.  The  plants  possess  a  free,  and  soma  of  them 
almost  a  tugged  growth,  and  to  show  them  to  the  best  ad- 
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[  Maj  4.  Ulft. 


TiiilaR^  the  bedf  luid  mode  of  planting  them  mntt  be  free  too. 
The  effect  prodnoed  by  eabtropieal  plants  in  the  London  parke 
ie  nnqoestionably  enhaneed  by  the  ehapdees,  il  I  may  ue  the 


term,  foim  of  the  beds,  and  tbe  inegolaz  lines  of  the  pUuie  of 
planting.  Tha  following  flgares  represent  beds  and  the  waj 
ia  whieh  the  plants  haye  been  saeeaasfolly  arranged. 


BBD  No.  i. 
1.-— Ferdinanda  eminess.— This  is  one  of  tallest  and  noblest 
of  snbtropieal  plants  with  large  efleAtiye  leaves.   In  faTooraUe 
seasons  tiie  plant  will  attain  the  height  of  12  feet,  and  is 


Hg.  97d— Bbd  No.  8. 

highly  distinet  and  omamentaL    In  winter  it  requires  a  waim 
house.    It  is  propagated  by  seed  in  the  autumn,  or  cuttings 
in  spring. 
2.  Solanum  maiginatom.— IiSftTes  and  branohes  firosted 


WALH 


Hg.  9&— Bis  No.  4. 


white,  upright,  and  branching.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  the  autumn,  or  cuttings  in  spring.  This  is  to  be 
planted  with  the  Ferdinanda  emineni. 

3.  Coleus  Her  Majesty,  crimson  TeWet.— This  Tariety  can 
be  planted  without  fear  of  its  not  growing  well. 

4.  Veronica  incana.— Tiiis  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes 
%  capital  edging.  Divide  it  in  the  spring,  the  smallest  bit  will 
make  a  plant.  It  is  used  in  the  London  parks  with  good 
results  in  choioe  arrangements. 

BED  Ntf.  4. 

1.  HeliaathQfl  major  (the  Honey-Flower  of  the  Gape).— This 


is  a  hardy  ornamental-foliage  plant  with  handsome,  distinet, 
pinnate  leaves,  on  somewhat  woody  stems  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
height.  It  produces  spikes  of  curious  chocolate-brown  flowers, 
from  which  exudes  saooharine  matter  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
which  perpetually  dripping  attracts  numbers  of  insects.  It  iff 
propagated  from  seed  in  autumn  or  cuttings  in  spring. 

2.  Coleus  Princess  BoyaL— To  be  used  as  a  carpet ;  the 
leaves  are  like  crimson  velvet,  but  far  brighter  and  more 
beautifuL 

8.  Lonioera  aureo-reticulata,  or  the  Golden  Honeysuckle. — 
The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  distinetly  variegated,  the  leavei- 
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belog  smooth  and  bright  green  with  the  yeine  marked  out 
with  golden  yellow.  The  elegant  ilender  stems,  whieh  are 
when  deyeloped  of  a  deep  red  eolonr,  are  elightlj  pnbesoent 
on  their  nnder  snrfaoes,  whioh  gives  to  the  plant  an  elegant 
sppearanoe.  This  climbing  plant  when  used  as  a  carpet  soon 
oorers  the  ground,  and  it  is  singularly  handsome.  Propagate 
in  spring  for  the  bedding  season. 

4.  Staehys  lanata.^This  is  a  large  woolly-leayed  plant, 
hardy  and  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  division,  but  seedlings 
are  the  best,  for  the  leayes  grow  much  longer,  and  the  plants 
are  not  apt  to  run  to  seed  as  cuttings  or  diyisions.— N.  Goli. 


A  BATCH  OP  SPRING  BEAUTIES. 
Flowsbs  are  springing  up  everywhere,  telling  us  of  brighter 
and  happier  days  amid  the  fierce  blasts  that  we  have  recently 
ezperienoed.  On  April  14th  the  thermometer  indicated  8*  of  frost 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  many  flowers  have  survived 
even  suoh  treatment; 'among  which  I  notice  Adonis  vemalis, 
Erythroninm  Dens-canis  and  E.  Dens-canis  alba,  real  gems ;  Fl- 
oaria  Banuncnlus  flore-plena,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Omphalodes 
verna,  Sisyrinehium  grandiflorum  (needs  protection  in  a  season 
like  the  present),  Draba  gigas,  Aubrieiia  Oampbelli,  Dondia 
Bpipactis,  Orobus  vemus,  llyosotis  dissitiflora,  Dielytra  exi- 
mia,  Cheiranthus  alpinns,  Iris  pumila ;  double  white,  sulphur, 
lilac,  and  crimson  Primroses ;  Polyanthuses  in  almost  endless 
variety,  HeUeborus  atro-rubens,  double  and  single  Hepaticas 
of  various  colours,  Narcissus  Ajax,  Paohysandra  procumbens, 
Viola  odorata,  Pnlmonaria  siberioa,  Scilla  bifolia,  S.  siberica, 
Lamium  maoulatum,  AlyssTmi  compactum,  Bulbocodium  ver- 
num,  Caltha  palustris,  G.  palustris  plena,  Arabia  purpurea,  Gagea 
lutea,  Brinns  alpinns,  Gorydalis  bulbosus,  Bellis  perennis  plena, 
Veronica  siberica,  V.  spedosa,  Arabia  ludda  variegate,  Asarum 
europasum,  Narcissus  bulbocodium  (N.  bulbocodium  alba  should 
be  in  all  gardens),  sanguineum  grandiflora,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.— M.  H.,  Can^kill,  Bedale. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEATING  SURFACES.— No.  3. 

Ik  early  forcing,  and  houses  required  to  be  kept  at  a  high 
temperature  at  the  coldest  and  dullest  period  of  the  year,  the 
importance  of  the  distribution  of  the  heating  surfaces  and  the 
means  of  ventilation  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  attention 
it  deserves.  The  heating  surfaces  are  in  most  instances  placed 
along  the  sides  of  spsns  and  at  the  front  of  lean-to's.  This 
arrangement  of  the  heating  surf  aces— their  concentration  at 
the  sides  or  fronts,  the  pipes  alongside  and  over  each  other 
—has  no  parallel  approximative  with  natural  heat ;  but  I  must 
urge  that  in  the  case  of  the  antiquated  mode  of  heating  by 
hotbeds  of  fermenting  materials  and  by  bottom  heat  had  from 
ehambered  beds  heated  by  hot  water  we  approximate  very 
nearly  to  natural  heat,  and  the  nearer  we  approadi  tibereto  the 
more  certain  are  we  of  satisfactory  results. 

By  the  hotbed  system  (it  is  still  a  system)  we  have  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  surface  of  the  bed  equally  throujpiout.  This 
equality  of  warmth  is  recognised  as  the  very  best  means  of 
securing  a  free  and  equal  breaking  of  the  earliest-forced  Vines. 
It  is  a  ready  means  of  affording  warmth  and  moisture  with 
greater  regularity  than  warmth  from  hot-water  pipes  and 
moisture  by  sprinklings  of  water  from  a  syringe.  There 
is,  therefore,  great  simUarity  between  hotbed  and  natural 
heat.  Solar  heat  passes  through  glass,  and  is  also  trans- 
mitted through  air  without  heating  it;  hence  the  highest 
extreme  of  temperatare  is  found  at  the  earth's  surface,  the 
heat  transmitted  being  in  part  refracted  and  in  part  absorbed, 
radiation  only  taking  place  when  the  atmosphere  is  colder 
than  the  earth.    In  a  glass  structure  solar  heat  is  trapped. 

Now,  the  glass  by  whieh  solar  heat  is  admitted  appears  to 
intercept  heat  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  for  uncoloured 
glass,  which  intercepts  little  if  any  light,  will  stop  two-thirds  of 
the  heat,  thick  glass  interoeptfang  more  heat  thui  thin.  A 
large  house  will  have  a  considerably  lessened  extent  of  cooling 
surface  as  oompared  with  one  of  considerably  less  size,  hence 
the  temperature  of  the  large  house  will  take  longer  in  cooling, 
and  will  be  maintained  at  a  more  equable  temperature.  T^ 
thicker  the  glass  the  longer  will  solar  or  artificial  heat  be  in 
cooling. 

The  advantage  of  thick  glass  over  thin  for  all  horticultural 
purposes  will  be  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  retain 
accumulated  solar  and  artificial  heat  without  so  speedy  a 
diminution  of  temperature  as  when  the  glass  is  employed. 
15oa.  glaes  has  given  way  to  21.oa.,  and  I  have  found  82-oz. 


sheet  glass  better  in  every  respect  than  21-oz.  I  have  also 
42-OB.  sheet,  quarter-inch  plate  and  half-inch,  and  five-eighth 
rough  plate,  which  is  decidedly  superior  in  the  houses  glazed 
thercf^th  for  heat-retention  te  houses  glazed  with  thin  glasa— 
15-oz.  to  the  foot  and  less.  I  may  just  say  that  dear  glass, 
no  matter  what  its  thickness,  obstructs  no  h'ght,  and  is  not 
heated  by  the  transmission  of  solar  light ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  rough  plate  glass  does  become  heated,  a  dear  proof 
that  it  does  stop  solar  heat— absorbs  it,  benefiting  more  the 
atmosphere  outdde  than  that  of  the  structure. 

But  what  has  glass  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  heat- 
ing surfaces?  Mudi.  By  it  we  admit  auxiliary  heat,  and  by 
the  same  we  suffer  diminution  of  the  heat  produced  and  sought 
to  be  retained.  The  glass  is  the  pohit  where  the  struggle  for 
mastery  is  fought  between  the  artificial  heat  and  natural  cold. 
If  the  glass  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  heated  atmosphere 
rapidly  cooling  the  effect  will  be  that  the  heated  surfaces  must 
be  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  meaning  a  more  highly  heated 
furnace,  ^  increased  consumption  of  fuel ;  whilst  if  the  glass 
prevent  rapid  cooUng  of  the  neated  enclosed  air,  the  heating 
surfaces  will,  to  maintain  the  same  or  a  siaailar  temperature, 
require  to  be  less  highly  heated,  a  saving  of  fad  being  effected. 
I  also  find  that  the  glsss  between  thick  and  thin  makes  the 
difference  of  a  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  in  12  feet  of  width  of  an 
ordinary  structure  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  a  eond^srable 
difference  in  the  penetration  of  the  heat  radiated.  With  thiek 
glass  its  penetration  is  a  fourth  more  than  with  thin.  Four 
pipes  will  not  be  more  availing  with  thin  glass  than  three  pipes 
with  thick  glass. 

Were  it  practicable  the  highest  perfection  in  the  distribution 
of  the  heat-radiating,  heat-affording  surface,  would  appear  to 
be  found  in  its  greatest  extent  of  surface— i.e.,  soil  or  floor 
surface,  for  the  greater  the  extent  of  heating  surface  the 
temperature  thereof  will  be  lessened  proportionate  to  its  in- 
crease, as  it  must  be  increased  in  temperature  in  proportion  to 
the  lessened  extent  of  heated  surface.  Those  having  beds  in 
houses  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  for  affording  bottom  heat  to 
Pines,  Cucumbers,  <fec.,  know  well  enough  that  the  piftog  for 
top  heat  is  not  required  to  be  kept  at  so  J^gh  a  heat  as  in 
structures  which  have  not  hot-water-heated  hotbeds,  and  the 
value  is  recognised  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  for  start- 
ing Vines.  If  an  extended  heating  surface,  giving  off  heat  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  be  a  good  thing  at  the  start- 
ing of  Vines,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  bad  thing  were  it 
continued  throughout.  A  hotbed  giving  off  heat  at  less  than 
lOO*"  must  be  better  than  heat  given  off  by  hot-water  pipes 
at  200'';  the  surface  of  the  former  is  condderably  greater. 
The  heat  with  the  moisture  is  more  equable  by  the  hotbed  than 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  is  more  oondudve  of  free  and  regular 
growth,  because  more  closely  approximating  nature.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  contend  for  the  practicability  of  suoh  a  system.  I 
know  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  borders  they  would,  by  an  ex- 
tendon  of  the  heating  surface  to  the  whole  or  a  much  greater 
part  than  at  present,  be  practically  nullified  for  watering  and 
the  action  of  air,  but  for  |dant  structures  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  heating  with  tanks,  over  which  could  be 
the  staging,  or  in  fact  the  pots  might,  as  we  should  not  need  to 
have  the  surface  heated  to  an  injurious  temperature,  be  placed 
upon  the  tanks.  Tanks,  though  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
them  the  best  of  all  modes  of  affording  artificial  warmth,  are 
eoet^,  and  not  generally  applicable ;  we  are  therefore  for  the 
present  confined  to  heating  with  circular  hot-water  pipes,  but 
the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  have  rectangular 
pipes-extended  radiating  surface  without  increasing  the  water 


Taking  things  as  they  are,  I  oonsider  that  the  pladng  of  hot- 
water  pipes  at  the  sides  or  front  of  houses  is^when  fordng  is 
going  on  at  midwinter,  or  in  fact  at  any  time  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  mainly  dependant  upon  artificial  means— one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  horticultural  engineering.  What  matter 
where  the  pipes  are  placed,  only  we  seeure  the  desired  tempera- 
ture r  That  it  does  form  subject  for  oondderation  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  advocate  of  roof-heating  by  having  smdl-bore 
pipes  beneath  the  rafters  to  prevent  the  accumulated  heat 
being  cooled  by  cold  at  its  entrance.  There  may  be  some  good 
in  this  idea.  It  will  prevent  drip  by  keeping  the  glass  at  a 
more  equable  temperature  with  the  atmosphere.  The  moisture 
resulting  from  evaporation  will  not  be  subject  to  condensation, 
and  it  will  also  be  advantageous  in  lessening  the  necesdfy  for 
so  much  heat  bdng  radiated  by  hot-water  pipes  in  front  or  at 
the  ddes  of  the  structure,  at  which  point  it  must  be  said  we 
have  in  nature  the  centre  of  cold,  we  artifldatty  uuike  it  the 
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f alonuu  of  heat  I  do  not  fee  how  ihig  Ib  to  be  altered  onlef 8 
we  give  heat  by  day  by  a  lower  get  of  pipes,  and  at  night  by  a 
let  of  roof  pipes. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  plaoiog  of  the  pipes  along  the 
sides  of  ipans  and  the  fronts  of  lean-to  that  I  wish  to  offer 
some  remarks,  and  shall  the  better  perhaps  e^lain  myself  by 
a  eeotion  showing  results.  Fig.  99  is  a  section  of  a  yinery 
intended  to  haye  the  Grapes  ripe  at  the  close  of  April  or  early 
part  of  May,  and  is  heated  by  four  rows  of  4-inoh  pipes  (a) ,  whioh 
— as  the  house  is  only  narrow,  12  feet— is  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  suitable  temperature  for  Vines  in  their  seyeral  stages,  as 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  suspended  at  6;  but  in  severe 
weather,  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  it  between  Koyember 
and  May,  the  pipes  have  to  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature— the 
water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  jutt  dear  of  boiling.  The  Vines  are 
a  mixed  lot— White  Frontignan  (the  most  certain  of  all  Grapes 
for  early  work),  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Blaok  lUmljiirgb,  UHl 
Hill  Hamburgh,  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  These  Vines  break  well  and  tegnUrlj,  but  dii!«r 
as  to  time.  The  first  eyes  to  start  are  between  c  And  d,  followed 
by  those  between  d  and  « ;  the  latest  between  e  and/,  aadare 
strongest  in  shoot  and  fullest  in  bearing  between  it  ftud  d,  per- 
ceptibly weaker  in  growth  and  in  number  of  bn tubes,  and  size 
both  in  bunch  and  berry,  whilst  at  the  upper  part  from  e  iaf 
the  break  and  shoots  are  weak,  the  bunchee  are  few  and  small, 
or  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Then  in  setting  it  is  all  that 
oould  be  desired,  even  with  Muscats,  from  c  to  d,  lees  good 
from  d  to  s,  and  certahnly  no  better  set  ie  experienced  from 
e  to/.  These  remarks  as  to  setting  apply 
only  to  Muscats ;  all  the  others  set  well 
the  whole  length  of  the  rafter.  There  is 
also  considerable  difference  in  the  ripen- 
ing. From  «  to  d  the  Grapes  are  ripe 
when  those  between  d  and  e  aoe  colour- 
ing, and  between  e  and  /  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  ripening  of  fully  three  weeks. 

Now,  if  the  heat  be  the  eaose  of  this 
dkierepanoy  in  breaking,  in  strength  of 
shoot,  in  setting,  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  fruit,  and  in  ripening,  the  principle  of 
haying  all  the  heating  surface  in  front  is 
wrong,  as  it  certainly  is  diametrically  op-  < 
posed  to  the  transmission  and  radiation 
of  natural  heat,  it  being  equal  in  trans- 
mission, in  refraction,  and  radiation,  as 
we  know  full  well  that  without  depressing 
the  Vines  in  a  house  started  in  or  after 
March  we  have  a  result  in  breaking,  in 
vigour,  and  in  produce  in  inverse  order 
to  that  above  stated.  The  pladng  of 
the  pipes  at  the  sides  or  fronts  of  houses 
appears  like  what  Mr.  Pearson  once  said 
of  walls — seeking  warmth  at  a  bonfire- 
one  side  roasted  and  the  other  cold, 
whicb,  applied  to  the  case  in  hand,  would 
mean  the  Vines  from  c  to  d  would  soonest 
feel  the  effects  of  the  artificial  heat,  it  would  be  considerably 
lessened  in  temperature  from  d  to  e,  endless  again  from  0  to/, 
whilst  the  moisture  would  be  greater  in  d  to  «,  and  more  abun- 
dant still  in  «  to/,  but  the  most  moisture  would  be  found  in 
the  mass  of  cold  air,  or  rather  the  moisture  ascending  in  the 
heated  air  would  be  condensed  by  the  glass  in  part,  by  the 
back  wall,  and  be  present  most  in  the  atmosphere  bMieath  the 
dotted  lines  from  the  heated  surfaces  to  d,  e,  and  /.  The 
temperature  must  also  be  more  equable  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  for  by  giving  air  by  the  top  ventilator  (if)  the  heated 
air  is  let  out,  and  cold  will  rush  in  bv  the  same  orifice  to 
supply  the  vacuum  caoEel  by  the  air-giving. 

To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  above  alluded  to,  ventila- 
tion by  the  front  or  side  lights  has  been  suggested,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  by  admitting 
top  air  we  let  out  the  heated  air  more  qui^y— lower  the 
temperature  more  rapidly  than  were  ventilation  admitted  by 
the  front  or  sides,  the  upper  ventilators  being  closed.  This 
new  principle  of  air-giving  is  certainly  of  a  date  that  would  in 
this  age  be  entitled  to  be  termed  old,  for  I  can  remember 
pineries  and  vineries  with  very  inefficient  upper  ventilation, 
all  the  front  or  side  lights  being  made  to  open  by  the  slide-past 
system,  these  being  very  much  more  resorted  to  than  the 
cumbrous  top-sliding  lights.  In  admitting  air  by  the  front  or 
side  lights  in  the  first  instance  it  is  certain  we  niake  the  most 
of  the  artificial  heat,  the  object  being  to  admit  fresh  ah:  with- 


out diminishing  the  temperature,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
solar  heat  by  retaining  it  mstead  of  letting  it  escape  by  the 
opening  of  the  upper  ventilators,  or  only  to  let  pass  an  excess 
of  temperature  beyond  whioh  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise.  This  side  ventilation  I  take  as  proof  of 
the  wrong  disposal  of  the  heating  surfaces,  and  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  admission  of  air  in  unheated  houses,  or  those 
modenOely  aided  by  artificial  heat,  as  other  than  that  the  top 
ventilation,  whilst  it  aUows  the  escape  of  heated  air,  permito  of 
a  rush  in  of  cold.  The  former  defect  may  be  remedied  by  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  heating  surfaces  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing  them  along  the  sides  and  fronts,  and  the  other  so  that  the 
cold  air  may  not  be  by  a  raised  light  as  ^,  be  forced  in  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  travels,  but  by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
means  of  ventilation— the  cold  air  passing  over  the  openings. 
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Fig.  99. 


or  by  a  lantern  light  so  as  to  blow  through.  In  most  cases  the 
necessity  for  front  or  side  ventilation  vanishes  as  assuredly 
will  heated  air  by  every  opening  it  can  pass,  but  more  rapidly 
by  upper  than  side  ventilation. 

To  return  to  the  section,  fig.  99.  It  appears  under-heated ; 
the  pipes  in  cold  weather  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  hii^est 
point  practicable  in  hot-water  heating.  Add  two  more  pipes, 
h  and  i,  and  the  resrdt  will  be  different.  Of  course,  but  it  is 
only  adding  heat  where  we  have  already  too  much,  the  neces- 
sity for  front  ventilation  being  made  more  imperatively  need- 
ful to  subdue  its  drying  infiuence  on  the  Vines  between  e  and  d. 
I  do  not  question  that  by  front  ventilation  the  atmosphere 
would  be  so  modified  as  to  give  e  and/  an  advantage  equal 
to  e  and  d ;  but  I  take  exception  to  having  the  pipes  at  one 
side  or  both  sides,  and  consider  the  six  pipes  disposed  as 
shown  in  i,  j,  k,  I,  m,  and  n,  would  give  a  more  equaUe  tem- 
perature and  attendant  moisture,  the  necessity  for  front  ven- 
tilation before  top  would  be  void,  and  the  recourse  to  the 
remedy  of  a  defect  made  necessary  by  wrong  disposal  of  the 
heating  surface  would  not  cause  us  to  commit  another  almost 
as  bad,  for  such  in  my  opinion  is  the  admission  of  side  air 
before  upper.  It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  which  neces- 
sitates it  must  be  wrong  idso. 

This  departure  from  the  orthodox  system  of  placing  the 
pipes  over  each  other,  the  flow  being  the  upper,  and  the  lower 
the  return,  is,  I  am  glad  to  saj,  now  being  very  generally 
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pzMtiMd--t.tf.,  ihe  pipes  plaoed  on  the  flat,  hsTing  two  adyaa- 
tagee — oonTeriiBg  the  pipes  into  all  flows,  thore  being  no 
deseent  nntil  the  pipes  leave  the  house  on  its  zetnm  to  the 
boiler,  and  the  heat  is  spread  more  approaehing  the  eqnalisa* 
tion  of  the  heat  given  by  nature.  Spread  the  pipes,  the  heat 
will  be  eqaaUsed  in  proportion;  and  inerease  the  flow,  not 
that  the  boiler  ynH  heat  any  greater  extent  of  pipes  with  the 
same  fuel,  but  that  the  pipes  may  be  more  of  an  eqaal  heat 
throoghont  their  extent. 

Just  a  word  abont  admitting  air  in  periods  of  prolonged  oold 
dnll  weather.  Various  means  have  been  snggested-HK>me  by 
means  of  enoasing  a  portion  of  the  heated  snif  aoes  in  sheet 
iron  perforated  with  an  opening  or  openings  to  the  external 
air,  to  be  shut  or  opened  at  will,  fresh  air  being  thereby  ad- 
mitted and  warmed  before  it  mingles  with  the  air  of  the  house. 
A  singular  plan  this  of  freeing  the  house  of  vitiated  air.  Not 
a  doubt  but  that  the  fresh  eolder  air  will  eause  a  disturbaaee 
of  the  atmosphere,  foroe  the  air  out  somewhere— in  proportion 
M  that  eoming  in  so  will  be  that  going  out,  and  is  just  going 
on  the  same  whether  we  have  air  entering  through  a  casing 
to  a  hot-water  pipe  or  not,  for  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  sueh 
inventions  unless  the  vitiated  air  is  got  rid  of  by  openings  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  whieh,  in  proportion  as  the  heated 
air  passes  out,  bo  will  air  eome  in  to  take  its  place.  No  im- 
provement in  this  particular  has  been  made  upon  the  principle 
of  Atkinson,  letting  out  heated  air  by  openings  in  the  back 
Wifi  as  shown  at  o,  and  admitting  air  in  fronts  |>,  the  air  so 
admitted  having  to  pass  the  hoi-water  pipes  (this  is  an  addi- 
tion to  Atkinson's  plan),  9,  it  being  enclosed  in  a  casing  of 
perforated  galvanised  iron  or  sine,  the  air  being  regulated  by 
sliding  doors,  the  openings  being  as  continuous  as  praotioable, 
or  as  the  stability  of  the  walls  admit.— G.  Abbsy. 

THE  BLANKNEY  MABBOW  PBA. 

I  HAVE  grown  the  Grotto  or  Blankney  Marrow  Pea  for  thirty 
years  for  a  main  late  orop,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  Peas  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  green  Marrow,  growing 
between  6  and  7  feet  high,  the  pods  having  a  rough  mossy 
appearance,  and  would  not  take  on  an  exhibition  table.  The 
peas  are  medium-sized,  of  a  beauUful  green,  and  the  pods  well 
filled ;  it  is  a  continuous  cropper  on  good  cool  soil.  Peas  fit 
for  table  can  be  gathered  and  the  plants  be  blooming  at  the 
same  time.  This  Pea  is  a  great  favourite  with  my  employer, 
and  we  hsve  neyer  been  wittiout  a  good  sowing  of  it  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

I  find  I  obtain  the  best  crop  by  sowing  in  February  or  March. 
Late  sowings  are  not  so  productive  in  England ;  but  in  deep 
soils  in  Scotland  with  more  moisture  than  in  England  I  have 
seen  splendid  crops  from  sowings  made  in  April,  May,  and 
beginning  of  June. 

Amongst  our  many  excellent  Peas  this  will  hold  its  own 
amongst  the  best  of  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  ever 
be  a  favourite  amongst  market  gardeners,  as  the  roughness 
of  the  pod  is  against  it ;  for  the  same  reason  it  will  not  be 
much  prised  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  on  the  dinner  table 
it  has  few  superiors. — ^D.  Luksdut,  Bloxliolm  HaU  Gardem. 


EPIDENDBUMS. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  orehidaeeous  plants,  the 
different  species  of  which  may  be  numbemd  by  hundreds; 
but  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of  the  number  are  worthy  of  enl- 
ture.  They  are  all  stove  epiphytes,  and  under  culture  in  our 
hothouses  succeed  for  the  most  part  best  on  blocks ;  but  a  few 
of  the  large  species  take  more  kindly  to  pots.  There  are  but 
few  species  that  require  a  high  temperature,  the  cool  or 
Mexican  house  being  the  proper  place  for  them. 

One  of  the  moit  desirable  spettcs  to  grow  is  E*  prismato- 
carpum.  It  succeeds  either  in.  an  ordinary  Btove  with  the 
temperature  at  night  of  from  66''  to  60**,  or  in  the  Gattleya 
house.  Pot  culture  suits  it  best,  and  the  pots  must  be  three 
parts  filled  with  clean  potsherds,  placing  over  them  a  layer  of 
sphagnum  moss,  tiie  plant  being  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  turfy  peat,  sphagnum,  and  potsherds.  Like  the  Oat- 
tleyas  it  has  a  season  of  rest  when  but  very  little  water  is 
required.  When  it  is  makiug  its  growth  the  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  complete,  if 
the  bulbs  are  sufficiently  strong  the  flower  spikes  come  out 
from  the  top  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  OatUeya  flowers  are 
produced.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  choice  Orchid ;  there 
are  several  varieties  of  it. 


E.  vitellinum  and  B.  viteUiniim  majus  are  two  fine  Orchids 
which  succeed  admirably  in  the  cool  house  with  a  temperature 
of  45*"  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two :  the  majus  variety  has  not  only  larger 
flowers,  but  the  pseudobulbs  that  are  formed  this  season  will 
not  throw  up  a  flower  spike  until  the  year  after,  whereas 
B.  vitellinum  throws  up  its  pseudobulbs  in  the  summer  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  top  of  the  growths  at  once. 
Indeed  near^  all  the  BpidendrunuTproduce  their  flower  trusses 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Mr.  Day  of  Tottenham  has 
a  very  healthy  lot  of  idants  of  the  large-flowered  variety,  and 
his  gardener  Mr.  Gedney  grows  them  remarkably  well  in  a 
lean-to  house  facing  north.  They  are  grown  on  blocks  or 
baskets  suspended  dose  to  the  glass. 

A  valuable  quality  possessed  by  these  plants  is  the  long-con. 
tinned  freshness  of  their  flowers.  One  plant  of  the  small- 
flowered  variety  continued  in  full  flower  for  three  months  last 
year.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  orange  scarlet  with 
a  deep  yellow  lip.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

When  in  full  growth  the  plants  can  scarcely  be  over-watered 
if  they  are  rooting  freely.  If  desirable  both  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  but  less  water  will  be  required  than  if  the  plants 
are  grown  on  blocks.— J.  DonouLS. 


A  SELECTION  OF  PINK  BEDDING  GEBANIUMS. 

**  J.  W.  B."  recommends  Mrs.  Haliburton  as  a  pink  bedder. 
Without  saying  anything  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
variety,  let  me  strongly  advise  any  who  wish  to  increase 
their  own  interest  in  their  garden  and  to  elicit  praise  from 
others  to  try  a  few  more  varieties  of  shades  of  pinks  instead  of 
the  eternal  scarlet.  Mrs.  Lowe,  a  light  pink ;  Florence  Du- 
rand,  lilac  pink ;  Amaranth,  deep  lilac,  still  retain  their  supre- 
macy in  their  colours ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  deep  pink 
odour  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  as  Oontessa  Quarto,  Mrs.  Ffytohe, 
Augusta  Miles,  and,  above  all  as  my  type  of  a  bedding  Gera- 
nium, Mrs.  Holden.  Then,  again,  lire.  Turner,  Mrs.  Musters, 
Mrs.  F.  Fenn  are  all  beautiful  in  their  respective  shades  of 
pink,  though  seme  run  very  near  to  others.  Christine  I  have 
long  since  discarded  as  utterlsr  usdess.  Master  Christine  is 
very  good  and  an  undoubted  improvement.  Mrs.  Upton  is 
unsatisfactory.  By  the  way,'  the  old  Bose  Bendatler  ought 
still  to  be  used  in  many  places  as  a  very  telling  colour  in  the 
distance. 

While  speaking  of  bedding  plants  I  want  to  record  the  vdue 
I  set  upon  a  Lobdia  called  Aipha,  which  I  had  sent  me  from 
the  raiser  for  trial,  and  which  I  gave  a  very  good  test  to  last 
year.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a  seedling  from  Little  Gem  and  has  a  cross 
of  spedosa  in  it.  The  colour  is  a  pure  deep  blue ;  the  plant 
is  free-blooming,  with  a  good  short  habit  of  foliage,  and  making 
good  foliage  before  blooming,  which  is  a  very  valuable  quality 
with  Lobelias.— 0.  P.  Pbaoh. 


MESSES.  W.  CLIBBAN  &  SON'S  NUBBEBT  AT 
ALTBINOHAM. 

This,  kndwn  as  Oldfield  Nursery,  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Manohesier.  It  is  abont  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  eontahis 
many  Conifers  and  about  twenty  tU&nsand  Boses.  Fruit  trees 
are  ako  cultivated ;  Pears,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Peaches,  ^te.,  are 
well  trained  and  in  good  hadtb,  such  trees  as  gardeners  like 
to  procure. 

Herbaceous  and  spring-fiowering  plants  are  spedalitiea  of 
this  nursery,  Daisies,  ld^osotis»  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Polyan- 
thuses, double  and  single  Primroses,  are  grown  here  by  many 
thousands,  the  demand  for  these  plants  heiog  extensive. 
Florists'  fiowem,  such  as  double  Pyrsthrums,  Potentillas,  Del- 
phiniums, Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  Carnations, 
Ficotees,  and  Pinks,  are  also  extensively  grown,  and  Yiolas 
are  deservingly  rising  in  public  favour,  most  of  the  best  and 
newest  kinds  being  found  here. 

Yucca  filamentosa  variegate,  not  often  met  with  in  large 
quantities,  are  plentiful  here.  The  true  old  double  crimson 
Primrose  is  also  here,  or  was,  for  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  that  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  stop  its  sale. 
Six  acres  of  land  have  been  takeft  for  American  plants,  the  de- 
mand for  them  being  very  great.  No  shrubs  endure  tlu  smoke 
near  Manchester  better  than  Hollies  and  Bhododendrons. 

The  glass  department  is  rapidly  extending,  nearly  80,000  feet 
of  houses  and  frames  having  been  erected.    The  houses  are 
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not  of  ft  pretaitloiui  ehamoler,  hftviag  erUtanily  been  bdilft 
with  ft  Tiew  to  eooBomy  ftnd  UMfnlBeM.  Almost  ftU  an  low 
■pftB-roofed  hoofM,  100  teot  long  by  10  to  15  feet  wide,  with 
diTieioni  in  the  oentree.  A  Iftrge  hested  ehed  for  peeking,  ^to., 
roni  ftlong  the  ends,  lo  that  all  the  houee  ean  be  entered 
without  hftYing  to  itep  oat  in  the  open  air.  This  plan  eeono- 
miaee  labour,  and  ia  donbtleu  ft  great  adtantage  to  both  pUnti 
and  men. 

In  the  itore  I  noted  a  good  stoek  of  DraeiBnaB»  indiiding 
aeyeral  of  the  newest  varietiee.  Epiphjllnma  are  here  grown 
in  large  nnmbna  worked  on  the  PeresUa  stoek— portable 
plants  with  good  heads.  Tinea  for  foroing  and  planting  an 
here  grown  largely.  Zonal  Geraninms  are  grown  in  large 
nnmbers,  and  most  of  the  newer  Tarieties  are  to  be  found  here. 
In  another  honse  I  noted  a  healthy  stock  of  Pelargoninms  of 
the  diow,  faney,  and  early-ilowering  seetions.  P.  Qoeen 
Yietoiia  is  here  in  quantity.  Lapagezia  alba  is  thriving  well 
with  Teiy  eool  treatment. 

The  trade  of  these  nnrseriee  in  flowering  and  softwooded 
plants  is  very  widely  spread,  plants  being  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  daily  either  by  post  or  rail.  That  a  large 
trade  is  done  by  post  may  be  jadged  from  the  faot  that  a  ton 
of  cardboard  is  annually  made  up  into  boxes  and  sent  away. 
Although  tin  boxes  are  stronger  they  are  not  used  here  on 
account  of  their  weight,  and  the  per-centage  of  breakage  with 
cardboard  does  not  exceed  a  half  per  cent.— W.  W. 


EXHIBITION  OF  OLEMATISES 

AT  THB  BOTAL  BOTAKIO  800IETrS  QABDENB,  BSaXNrS  PABE. 

TxBBa  are  now  arranged  in  these  popular  gardens  in  the  new 
corridor  Ifessn.  Jaokman  A;  Bon's  oolleotum  of  ClemfttiBss, 
which  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibitions  of  the 
season.  Oar  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  whtt  this  noble 
oolleetion  must  be  when  we  say  they  completely  fill  the  corridor, 
broken-up  by  new  shrubs  and  cTergreens,  also  some  very  nioe- 
trsined  creepers,  such  as  YiUs  heterophylla  variegata,  v.  pur- 
puree;  Ampelopeis  japonioa,  A.  bipinnata,  A».  The  corridor  is 
upwards  of  900leet  in  length,  end  the  specimens  number  nesrly 
four  hundred,  ranging  fnim  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  many  being 
8  feet  and  more  throogh,  most  of  the  plants  being  m  full  flower ; 
some  of  the  specimens  have  six^  flowers  now  open. 

Of  new  varieties  we  noticed  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh,  a 
flue  bold  flower  from  6  to  7  inches  across,  sky  blue  with  white 


ft  megniflcent  speoimen  and  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
Exhibition;  Lord  Mayo,  a  fine  light  varieW  with  large  blush 
flowers;  Oountees  of  Lovelace,  a  fine  double  varie^,  a  much 
better  flower  but  after  the  colour  of  John  Oonld  Yeitoh.  Of 
the  older  varieties  Fair  Boiamond,  a  very  nice  primroee-soented 
kind,  in  flue  flower;  AureUiana,  a  flue  delicate  mauve  purple; 
Birs.  0.  8.  Baker,  a  very  pleasing  kind ;  Lucie  Lemoine  is  a  fine 
double-  variety  with  very  pretty  blush  flowers ;  The  Queen,  a 
delicate  lavender  or  mauve-like  tint;  and  many  others  that 
should  be  seen  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a  variety  of  tints  there 
are  to  be  found  in  this  fine  collection,  which  we  nope  will  draw 
many  tisitors,— J.  P. 

FBUIT  PB0SPE0T8. 

OuB  southam  brothers  of  the  spade  need  not  envy  their 
northern  ones,  for  though  we  had  a  promise  of  an  abundant 
fruit  year  in  this  part  of  Torkshire  (Olevelaad)  the  severe 
weather  of  the  seoond  week  in  April,  following,  as  it  did,  a  week 
of  very  fine  weather,  has  made  such  a  differenoe  as  to  turn 
cheering  prospects  into  apparently  hopeless  by  the  severe  frost 
of  Aprfl  12th,  when  the  themometer  feU  to  16^  After  a 
time  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  injury  done  and  ealoa- 
late  future  prospects  by  present  appearances. 

Apricots  were  well  set,  but  they  were  almost  everyone  frozen, 
blackened,  and  have  since  fallen.  The  hardiest  seems  to  be 
Blenheim  or  Shi|^y's.  There  will  be  the  bareet  sprinkling  of 
Boyal  and  Moor  Park,  also  Oullin's  Early  Peach  and  Eaisha ; 
but  Sf*  Ambroise  with  Moor  Park  on  a  south-west  aspect  not 
being  so  forward  as  those  on  a  south  aspect  prondse  fairly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  the  corolla  and  the  stamens 
and  pistil  singed,  and  are  dropping  o£f.  They  cannot  be  other 
than  few  and  far  between,  as  it  is  only  those  which  b«^  set 
had  extra  proteotion,  or  late  Uooms,  that  we  can  expect  to  have 
any  from. 

Plums  promise  weH ;  even  trees  which  were  heavily  loaded 
last  year  give  fair  pron>ects.  Some  trees  on  a  south  wall  have 
had  the  bloom  injured  and  it  is  falling,  but  the  standard  and 


pyramid  trees  are  only  just  coming  into  flower  now,  April  37th* 
Blaekthom  or  Sloe  has  not  yet  made  itself  conspicuous  by  ita 
profuse  white  blossom.  This  will  show  that  we  lie  high  and 
cold.  That  ^ry  excellent  Phmi  Prince  of  Wales,  which  ex. 
hibits  such  a  tendenev  to  debility  and  premature  decay,  I  may 
ssy  succeeds  admirably  on  a  west  aspect  Young  trees  of 
various  kinds  heavily  fruited  last  year  are  bare  of  piomisa 
this. 

Pears  shew  abundantly,  and  bdng  later  have  not  ^parently 
suffered  any  injury  from  the  severe  weather,  though  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  and  the  ahnost  expanded  trusses  of  bloom  were 
more  or  less  Uaekencd.  Exceptions  axe  trees  heavily  oropped 
last  year. 

Apples,  espeoislly  those  on  the  dwarf  stock,  are  fuller  of 
bloom  than  Ust  year;  but  old  trees  on  the  Orab,  which  cropped 
more  heavily  last  year,  have  no  more  than  a  fair  show,  yet  the 
young  trees  on  that  stoek  promise  weU. 

Ohsnies  if  bloom  is  an  evidence  should  be  abundant. 

Gooseberries  have  at  least  one-third  the  fruit  destroyed* 
which  is  perhaps  well,  as  they  bore  unusually  heavily  last  year, 
and  pronused  to  improve  upon  it  this.  Bed  Gurrants  are  in  the 
same  plight  as  the  Gooseberries— fully  a  third  of  the  erop  de- 
stroyed,  but  still  enough  remains  for  a  erop.  Blaek  Gurrants 
appear  to  have  escaped,  the  prospect  being  very  cheering. 
Baspberries  have  some  of  the  shoots  blackened,  still  no  great 
harm  has  been  done  to  them;  and  as  to  Strawberries  they  are 
not  only  no  worse  from  a  cold  spring,  but  are  certainly  the 
better  of  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  and  will,  from  the  futaiess 
of  the  crowns  and  trusses  appearing,  be  good. 

Altogether  northern  fruit  prospects,  notwithstanding  the 
wet,  snow,  and  frost,  stand  fair  for  a  full  average,  especially 
in  that  most  useful  national  kind  the  Apple.— Yobishibi 
Gbbbhikg. 


BLOXHOLM  HATiTi, 

THB  SBAT  OF  THB  BIGHT  HON.  B.  A.  0.  N.  BAMILTOM. 

Mb.  Hakiltom's  name  is  familiar  in  garden  literature.  His 
position  as  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  gardening  which  is  carried  out 
at  his  diflferent  establishments,  justly  entitle  him  to  be  in- 
eluded  amongst  the  patrons  of  hortieulture.  Hfs  garden  in 
Scotland  has  been  made  famous  by  the  high-class  practice  of 
Mr.  David  Thomson  and  the  practical  lessons  resultant  on 
ornamental  gardening.  Than  Areherfidd  few  gardens  oocupy 
a  higher  poution  for  their  superior  keeping  and  for  their  ad- 
mitted floral  attractiveness.  They  were  fully  described  on  pages 
8  and  22,  vol.  xxviU.  U  Mr.  Hamilton's  Scottish  esteblish- 
ment  is -typical  of  the  ornamental  character  of  gardening,  bia 
English  seat  at  Bloxholm  is  not  less  noteworthy  for  the  useful 
practice  which  for  many  years  has  been  csrried  out  by  Mr. 
David  Lumsden.  It  is  from  Areherfidd  primsrily  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  provided  with  floral  decorations,  Bloxholm  sup- 
plying the  more  substantial  requirements  for  1^  London  man- 
sion. In  meeting  these  requirements  Mr.  Lumsden's  steady 
aim  has  been  to  produce  the  best  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  were  produceable,  and  the  success  that  he  has  achieved 
has  won  him  far  more  than  local  fame.  In  the  district  in 
which  he  has  resided  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  iiis  integrity  and  abilitYi  and 
in  gensnl  regard  he  occupies  the  same  honourable  positton. 
Behig  the  first  winner  of  the  ** Carter"  challenge  cup,  and 
having  seoond  place  in  the  competition  next  following,  he  has 
done  more  to  win  that  trophy  than  any  other  gardener,  well 


as  it  was  won  by  the  present" possessor  under  the  changed  con- 
found it  necessary  to  adopt.    Mr. 
Lumsden  is  also  a  medallist  of  the  other  great  firm  of  Messrp. 


ditions  which  the  great  firm  l 


Sutton  A  Sons,  and  he  holds  also  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  medal  for  the  finest  eollectton  of  Potatoes  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  been  exhibited.  A  notice  of  Bloxhohn,  there- 
fore,  both  as  being  owned  by  a  gentleman  who  has  done  so 
mudi  to  encourage  practical  gsrdraing,  and  as  being  managed 
by  a  gardener  who  has  achieved  more  than  an  ordinary 
measure  of  success,  can  scarcely  fail  to  possess  some  interest 
to  readers  of  garden  literature. 

Bloxholm  is  situated  in  the  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Idncoln 
and  Hie  miles  north  of  the  clean  and  thriving  town  of  Slea- 
ford.  The  locality  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  seat  is  not  piotureaque, 
the  country  being  generally  fiat,  but  the  land  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Bloxholm  formerly  belonged  to  the  Thornton 
family,  one  of  whom  lost  it  by  speculating  in  the  South  Sea 
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It  WAS  Afterwardi  pnrdiMed  by  a  Uto  Dadhesi  of 
BatUnd,  puwiog  to  General  Mazmen,  and  inbaeqaently  to 
Lady  Mazr  Hamilton.  The  manaion,  wbieh  ia  spaoiona  and 
Bubttantiu,  ia  ploaaantly  emboaomed  amongst  and  Borronnded 
by  fine  tzeea,  and  OTerlooka  extenaiye  prof peeta  both  westward 
oyer  the  heatha  and  eaatward  oyer  the  fertile  fen  diatriot.    The 

Srdena  are  tolerably  extenaiye,  and  although  principally 
yoted  to  enlinaxy  prodnota,  i\u(j  are  not  deyoid  of  orna- 
mental features.  The  pleasure  grounds  contain  fine  timber 
tiees,  and  eyergreens,  espeeially  Yews,  grow  with  great  lux- 
urianoe.  There  is  alao  some  statuary;  which  is  conspicuous 
by  the  relief  afforded  by  the  dark  background  of  foliage ;  and 
one  object  in  stone— somewhat  inconspicuous,  being  almost 
hidden  by  the  eyergreena,  but  one  which  moat  yiaitora  stop  to 
examine— a  Chinese  god,  the  god  of  destruction,  but  harmless 
enough  in  hia  **  leafy  bower." 

On  the  lawn  are  aome  yery  good  Conifera,  which,  though 
not  doaely  planted,  are  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  sheltering 


boundary  to  the  flower  gjtfden  and  the  pleaaant  walks  sur- 
rounding the  mandon.  There  are  some  excellent  speohnena 
of  Pinus  cembra  80  feet  high  which  Mr.  Lumsden  planted 
from  6>indi  pota  in  1852,  idso  healthy  examples  of  P.  pinsapo 
of  the  same  age  and  size,  and  aeyeral  large  Cedars  and 
Junipers.  Pinus  Morinda  receiyed  injury  by  late  frosts,  and 
from  the  same  cause  Deodars  cannot  flourish.  There  are  some 
large  Tulip  Trees,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Lucombe  Oak,  and 
a  weeping  Camperdown  Blm. 

Surrounded  by  lawns  and  treea  of  the  character  named  we 
find  the  flower  garden,  an  enclosure  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  which  the  "  ancient  and  modem  *'  system  of  decora- 
tion is  well  blended  and  carried  out.  From  the  mansion, 
which  is  eleyated  on  a  stone  terrace,  a  flight  of  steps  descend 
to  the  walk  which  intersects  the  enclosure.  On  each  side  of 
this  walk  is  a  chain  of  flower  beds,  also  at  interyals  good-sized 
specimens  of  Thuja  aurea.  The  beds  near  the  walk  are 
"bedded-out"  with  the  usual  spring  and  summer  bedding 


Fig.  100.~Tbx  flowbb  qabdix  at  bloxholx  hall. 


planta.  In  the  two  diyiaiona  formed  by  the  walk  are  yery 
large  beds  with  statuary  in  the  centre,  around  which  are  planted 
climbing  Bosea  trained  in  the  form  of  featoons.  These  beds 
are  planted  with  HoUyhoeka  and  Dahlias,  and  these  plants  in 
large  maasea  haye  a  fine  effect  in  the  autumn  from  the  windows 
of  the  mansion.  In  other  beds  are  shrubs  and  large  dumpa 
of  herbaceoua  plants.  Thus  the  marginal  beds  are  bedded-ont 
aanually,  the  beds  more  distant  eontainiog  planta  of  a  more 
bold  and  permanent  character.  Aa  Bloxholm  ia  regarded  by 
ita  owners  inrincipally  as  a  resting-place  in  their  joumeyings 
from  Scotland  to  London  in  spring,  and  back  again  in  autumn, 
Mr.  Lumaden  endeayoura  to  haye  the  garden  gay  at  these 
periods,  and  the  endeayoura  of  a  gardener  ao  able  and  diligent 
haye  but  one  result — success.  This  garden,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  ia  attractiye  without  being  sensational,  its  ar- 
rangement and  the  mixed  mode  of  decoration  blending  admir- 
ably, and  producing  an  effect  bright,  yaried,  and  enjoyable. 
The  engraying  represents  a  yiew  taken  crosswise  of  the  flower 
garden. 

A  short  distance  from  the  mansion  is  a  sunken  bowling 
Kre^n  of  about  an>  acre  in  extent  and  suirounded  by  eyeigreens, 
this  being  occasionally  enjoyed  by  the  tenantiy  and  their 
friends  during  the  abifnoe  of  the  family  in  aummer.    ^tfa 


this  portion  of  the  ground  is  connected  a  pleasure-ground 
walk  two  miles  in  length,  partly  eneirding  the  park,  and  re- 
turning by  a  long  sweep  to  the  manaion.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  the  ornamental  features  of  Bloxholm.  It  is  a  garden  of 
guietude  and  repose— colour  not  predominating,  but  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  an  element  of  cheerfulness  and  affords  a 
pleasing  wange  to  the  gaiety,  formality,  and  glitter  of  '*  high- 
life"  and  ««first.fi  ■■         -  


day. 


at-faaUon"  flower  gardening  of  the  present 


We  now  enter  the  useful  department,  the  kitchen  gardens, 
and  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  flnd  that  the  practice  carried  out 
here  is  of  the  first  order,  perfect  cleanliness,  cheerful  neat- 
ness, and  thorough  management  peryading  the  enclosures. 
There  is  about  fiye  acres  between  the  walls.  The  latter  are 
lower  than  we  usually  find  them,  and  are  well  coyered  with 
trees,  the  Pear  trees  especially  being  yery  fruitful.  A  mode  of 
renoyating  old  Pear  trees  may  be  mentioned.  It  has  been 
carried  out  successfuUy  by  Mr.  Lumsden,  and  may  be  useful 
to  others  whose  trees  require  renewal  without  baring  the  walls. 
The  branches  are  trained  horizontaUy  9  inches  or  more  apart. 
When  these  oeaae  to  be  profitable  eyery  alternate  branch  ia 
sawn  out,  leaying  the  mains  18  inehea  and  more  distant  from 
eaeh  other*    Tha  anmmar  growth,  or  some  of  it,  on  these 
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brindbM  ii  not  pinohed,  bat  ihoots  ftt  about  interrala  of  % 
foot  aie  allowed  to  grow,  and  are  trained  downwardi  and 
made  to  ooTer  the  spaoee  formerly  oconpied  by  the  large 
branohe0.  Theee  yonng  growths  are  not  trained  at  xight 
angles  with  the  branches  prodacing  them,  but  are  trained 
dbUqaely,  their  points  being  directed  to  the  tmnks  of  the 
trees.  In  this  way  the  appearanee  is  good,  robust  growth  is 
arrested,  young  wood  is  proyided,  and  excellent  crops  of  fruit 
are  produced. 

The  south  wall  is  coyered  with  Peaches  and  Apricots,  the 
trees  being  efficiently  proteoted  in  spring  by  canvas  placed  on 
rollers,  the  arrangement  being  yeiy  simple,  the  blinds  being 
worked  easily  and  expeditiously.  From  the  top  of  the  wall 
projects  board  copings ;  under  these  copings  are  fastened  eyes 
or  sockets  in  which  the  rollers  work  to  which  the  blinds  are 
fastened.  At  the  bottom  of  the  blinds,  which  reach  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  other  rollers  are  fastened,  at  the  end  of 
each  bdng  a  grooved  wheel.  By  drawing  the  cord  the  roller 
rises  to  the  top  Of  the  wail,  where  it  is  fastened,  and  on  being 
released  the  eord  winds  round  the  grooved  wheel  and  the 
blind  oomes  down;  it  is  then  secured  to  a  fixed  lath,  and  all 
is  safe.  It  is  the  same  svstem  that  is  applied  in  shading 
greenhouses  in  some  nurseries,  and  it  simple  and  effectual. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  excellent  espalier  trees  are 
trained,  and  besides  these  there  are  many  bush  and  pyramid- 
trained  trees.  Many  of  these  trees  are  pruned  as  dosely  as 
Goosebeny  bushes,  and  are  not  more  than  4  feet  high  and 
through.  They  have  been  so  pruned  as  adapting  tiiem  to  the 
position  which  they  occupy,  and  for  probably  twenty  years  they 
have  produced  exoellent  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  trees  are  now 
in  anything  but  a  debilitated  state. 

The  vegetable  crops  produced  in  this  garden  receive  special 
attention,  the  greatest  quantity  combined  with  the  best  quality 
being  the  steady  aim  of  the  grower.  Asparagus  is  grown  in 
beds,  also  in  single  rows,  the  single-row  system  being  the  best, 
but  the  plants  need  securing  against  the  wind  in  summer. 
Seakale  is  largely  grown,  tree  leaves  alone  being  used  to  force 
the  produce,  manure  imparting  to  it  an  unpleasant  flavour. 
The  Kale  produced  by  leaves  being  also  snpenor  by  its  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  forced  in  the  Mushroom 
house.  Lettuces  are  also  grown  extensively,  the  demand  for 
them,  especially  early  in  tiie  season,  being  very  great.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  this  important  salad  crop 
Mr.  Lumsden  employs  home-made  protectors,  which  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  their  purpose.  ^Thty  are  easily  made,  and  are 
neat  in  appearance.  These  protectors  are  formed  of  inch  deal 
boards,  the  back  board  being  11  and  the  front  board  9  inches 
deep.  These  are  fastened  together  by  cross  pieces,  and  are 
grooved  near  the  upper  edges  for  securing  the  loose  squares  of 
glass  which  slide  in  firom  the  ends  and  form  a  roof.  The 
miniature  frames  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  in  lengths  of 
about  6  feet.  They  are  easily  removed  where  required,  and  are 
found  most  useful  for  piotectingLettaees,  Peas,  Badishes,  ^., 
also  for  propagating-purposes  and  the  saving  of  seeds.  Handy 
glass  sheltm  of  this  nature  should  be  foimd  in  all  gardens. 
They  are  manufactured  and  sold  cheaply  by  makers  of  garden 
requisites. 

Potato  culture  at  Bloxholm  is  a  work  of  special  importance. 
About  seventy  varieties  are  grown,  which  are  prepared  and 
cultivated  with  great  caie.  The  ground  ii  deeply  trenched, 
and  at  planting  time  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  vegetable  soil, 
and  a  little  superphosphate  is  sprinkled  in  the  drills.  This 
induces  a  free  growth,  and  ii  promotive  of  dear  skins  on  the 
tubers.  The  strong  growers  are  planted  4  feet  apart,  and  the 
weaker-growing  sorts  3  feet,  and  winter  crops  of  Broccoli,  <&o., 
are  grown  between  them.  Mr.  Lumsden  eannot  grow  Potatoes 
satisfactorily  at  less  than  the  above-mentioned  distances  apart. 
For  high  quality  and  general  usefulness  the  Early  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  Lapstone  or Ashtop  Flake,  Dunbar  Begent,  and  Pater- 
son's  Victoria  are  regarded  as  the  beet  sorts,  and  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  named.  For  exhibition  purposes  the  follow- 
ing twelve  sorts  are  reeommended  by  Mr.  Lumsden :— Bounds : 
Bector  of  Woodstock,  Paxton's  Wonder,  Porter's  Excelsior, 
The  Bloomer  (earliest),  Model,  and  Peterson's  Victoria. 
Kidneys :  Prince  Teck,  Binningham  Prize,  Snowflake,  Fenn's 
Bountiful  (red),  Fenn's  White  Kidney,  and  Jackson's  Superb. 

A  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  glass  structures.  These 
are  not  extenaive,  but  are  well  occupied.  The  conservatory  is 
a  large  old  erection.  It  contains  Lapagerias  and  other  climbers, 
flowering  plants  in  good  health,  and  moveable  screens  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Geranioms,  whieh  are  placed  in  the  mansion  when  the 
family  is  in  xesidenee.    The  plants  aie  growing  in  ornamental 


boxes,  the  plants  being  on  flat  trellises  4i  feet  high  and  3  feet 
wide.  There  is  a  lean-to  house  about  40  feet  m  length  for 
bedding  plants  and  Strawberry-forcing,  the  Strawberry  mainly 
relied  on  being  Garibaldi.  There  is  also  a  wall  of  Apricot  trees 
50  feet  in  length  covered  with  glass,  and  three  span-roofed 
houses  for  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  one  of  these  is  a 
collection  of  Bivers'  Peaches  in  pots,  the  sorts  most  esteemed 
being  Early  Alford,  Early  Crawford,  Early  Beatrice,  Magdala, 
and  Falcon.  The  next  house  is  devoted  to  Figs.  White 
Marseilles  never  fails  to  produce  three  erops  during  the  season. 
Brown  Turk^  is  also  omtivated,  also  Negro  Largo,  which  is  a 
variety  of  great  promise.  The  next  house  is  mainly  occupied 
with  Kidney  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  table  plants. 
The  most  useful  forcing  Bean  is  Sir  J.  Paxton,  being  early, 
free,  and  in  colour  a  deep  green.  There  is  also  a  length  of 
about  200  feet  of  brick  pits  for  early-vegetable-growing,  with 
several  dung  frames  for  the  production  of  early  Potatoes. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  gardens  of  Bloxholm,  which  reflect 
superior  management  in  every  department.  Besides  the  care 
of  the  gardens,  the  farm  and  the  general  management  of  the 
estate  is  under  Mr.  Lumsden's  supervision,  and  he  has  given 
long  proof  of  his  ability  to  satisfactorily  discharge  his  several 
duties.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  comfortable  and  ornamental 
cottages  which— yes,  adorn  the  estate,  and  also  gratifying  to 
hear  of  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  comforts  and  well-being 
of  their  oecupants  by  Lady  Mary  Hamilton.— J.  W. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATURE. 

▲PBIL. 
**  The  mMd  ii  our  Btndy,  and  Nfttiin  onr  book." 
Dnama  the  spring  months  Nature's  garden,  whether  in 
copse  or  meadow,  by  the  sparkling  brook  or  on  the  sunny 
hedgeside  bank,  is  at  its  best ;  during  April 

*'  ThA  bloom  is  In  the  bad,  wad  the  bad  Is  on  the  boash, 
The  earth  ie  grovn  en  emenJd,  end  heeTen  e  lepph&e  now ; 
The  Primroee  end  the  Peiey  wild  ere  leaghlng  eTerywhere, 
And  the  belmy  breath  of  opening  bade  eteale  sofUj  thioagh  the  air." 

We  have  still  with  us  the  earliest  spring  flowers 

"that  oome  before  the  swallow  dares. 
And  take  the  winds  of  Maroh  with  beiutj ;" 

and  a  host  of  others  that  open  day  by  day  to  the  warm  kisses 
of  the  April  sun  and  the  gentle  showers  which  generally  fall 
so  copiously  at  this  season. 

Foremost  among  all  the  favourites  of  wood  or  glen  oomes 
the  Primrose,  which  decks  the  copse,  the  hedgebank,  and  the 
river's  brink,  pushing  forth  its  rich  green  leaves  and  delieately 
scented  pale  but  bright  blossoms  (which  have  given  a  name  to 
colour)  from  amid  the  rustling,  brown,  dead  Oak  leaves  which 
have  strewed  the  copse  since  autamn  and  formed  a  shelter  to 
the  plant  during  the  edd  and  frosts  of  winter. 

During  this  month  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  mral 
England  may  be  seen  where  the  sturdy  woodman  is  felling 
the  trees,  letting  in  light  and  the  warmth-giving  rays  of  the 
sun  on  the  flower-bedecked  ground  of  the  copse.  In  such 
spots  the  finest  Primroses  are  generally  to  be  found,  and  fre- 
qaentiy  in  their  near  neighbourhood  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
Wood  Sorrel  will  be  seen.  The  bright  light  green  of  its 
folded  foliage,  with  the  purple  tint  beneath,  is  as  beautiful  and 
unique  as  are  the  small  delicately-pencilled  flowers  of  this 
pretty  wilding,  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  often  passed  un- 
noticed, but  wluch  is  of  great  value  in  chemistry,  yielding  as 
it  does  the  ciystallinc  add  salt  called  oxalic  add,  which  is 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons. 

In  the  same  locality  with  the  Primrose  and  the  Wood  Sorrel 
we  may  come  upon  a  patch  of  the  graceful  Wood  Anemone — 
the  Windflower  of  the  poets — a  plant  which  we  have  found 
growing  profusely  in  the  corner  of  an  open  exposed  meadow, 
many  yards  of  soil  being  carpeted  with  its  beautiful  star-like 
blossoms  and  dark  green  deeply-cut  leaves,  the  former  opening 
every  petal  to  the  sun,  and  dosing  and  drooping  at  every 
passing  cloud. 

Above  the  lowly  flowers  that  grow  so  dose  to  mother  earth 
a  tangled  bower  of  Honeysuckle  and  wild  Boss,  the  Woodbine 
and  Eglantine  of  poesy,  may  now  be  seen  each  pushing  forth 
its  foliage  of  different  tints  of  green;  the  flrst  of  a  bluish  hue, 
almost  glaueous  in  comparison  with  the  grass,  or  yellow,  green 
of  the  second. 

The  pale  sweet  flowers  of  spring  already  mentioned  woo  our 
affections  by  their  delicate  beau^,  and  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  early  white  and  puiple 
Yiolets,  whidi  appear  as  oapridoua  in  their  choice  of  a  habitat 
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M  the  Wood  Anemonea.  We  have  found  them  groinag  In  the 
greatest  profneion  along  the  whole  length  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  ohnrohyard  wall  at  Tilehnrst  in  Berk- 
Bhi»,  and  so  early  in  blossom  that  we  haye  gathered  a  hand- 
ful before  the  end  of  February ;  yet  the  most  diligent  leareh 
on  eyery  bank  or  other  likely  sitaation  save  this  one  spot  went 
unrewarded  by  a  single  bloom. 

While  the  delieate  blossoms  and  sweet  scents  of  the  wood- 
land flowers  win  us  to  loye  them  for  their  yeiy  tenderness  and 
fragile  beauty,  the  Marsh  Marigold  commands  our  admiration 
for  its  bold  splendour,  where  it  makes  the  meadow  adjacent  to 
the  streamlet  or  riyer  a  yery  field  of  doth  of  gold,  richer  in 
oolonriDg  and  more  wondrous  than  the  one  on  which  Harry 
the  Eighth  met  his  French  riyal. 

The  Oaltha  palustris  must  surely  be  the  "  Cuckoo  buds  *'  of 
Shakespeare,  for  he  says— 

"  When  JMOm  pled  and  Vlolits  blQ«, 
And  Ladjflmodkf,  all  sUvw  white. 
And  Caokoo  bad«  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  pa!nt  the  meedowi  with  delight }" 

alihougli  we  haye  always  looked  upon  the  pale  flowers  of  the 
Oardamine  pratense  as  the  true  Cuckoo-flower,  whose  opening 
blooms  heralded  the  coming  of  the  bird.  Indeed,  in  the  north 
of  England  the  plant  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  Cuckoo- 
spit,  the  rather  inelegant  cognomen  being  gained  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  of  almost  eyery  flower  stem  haying  deposited 
upon  it  a  frothy  patch  much  reeembling  the  human  saliya,  in 
Which  is  enyeloped  a  pale  green  insect.  Few  north*country 
children  will  gather  these  flowers ;  they  haye  a  superstition 
that  it  is  unlnokly  to  do  so,  and  will  tell  you  with  the  grayest 
countenance  that  the  cuckoo  has  spit  upon  it  while  flying  oyer. 

Trailing  along  the  bank,  which  is  starred  with  the  flowers 
of  the  Ladysmock,  we  shall  doubiless  see  the  beautiful  blue 
Periwinkle ;  and  in  rare  spots  in  the  south  of  England  find  a 
meadow  which  has  become  the  home  of  the  little-known  wild 
flower,  the  FritiUaria  meleagris,  the  wild  Tulip  of  the  eottagers. 
Adjacent  to  the  Kennet  and  Ayon  Canal,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town  of  Beading,  there  is  a  meadow  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  is  entirely  studded  oyer  with 
these  curious  Chlnese-lantem-like  flowers,  the  chequered  dark- 
coloured  bells  being  found  in  much  greater  profusion  than  the 
white  yariety,  although  there  are  a  fair  number  of  the  latter 
growing  on  a  tall  stalk  with  scarcely  any  leafage— none  in  fact, 
saye  a  grass-like  blade  to  each  stem.  The  pretty  pendulous 
flower  hangs  from  its  slender  support,  and  sways  in  eyery 
breeze. 

The  FritiUaria  is  suggestiye  of  Fairydom  and  Puck's  pranks ; 
it  might  haye  formed  a  fitting  hiding-place  for  the  tiny  sprite 
— a  Bhelter  from  inclement  weather ;  or  a  canopy  for  Oberon 
when  he  sat  in  state.  In  airy  gracefulness  of  growth  we 
know  of  no  natiye  flower  to  equal  it  saye  the  wild  Harebell, 
which  comes  laker  in  the  season  to  coyer  our  heaths  with 
beauty.  Both  flowers  are  eminently  suggestiye  of  fairy  bells ; 
a  lifhtly-held  bunch  of  either  will  tinkle  as  they  are  carried 
in  the  hand,  recalling  to  mind  poetic  allusions  to  the  chimes 
of  the  good  people  and  the  sports  of  the  elyes  at  the  court  of 
Titania,  whose  *<  starlight  mirth"  would  haye  found  a  suitable 
arena  in  a  meadow  thickly  set  with  Fritillaiias  and  sheltered 
by  high  hasel-planted  banks. 

In  April  the  wryneck,  the  avant  courier  of  the  cuckoo, 
returns.  Mary  Howitt,  who  sings  so  sweetly  of  the  eountry 
and  its  pleasures,  alludes  in  some  pretty  stansas  to  the  name 
giyen  to  this  little  bird  by  the  country  ohfldrea — 

"  *  Pee,  pee,  pee,'  eeye  the  menr  pee  Urd ; 
And  M  eoon  m  tbe  children  hear  it, 
'  The  oaekoo'a  a-ooming  thegr  eir,  for  I  heard 
Vp  In  the  Sim  the  merry  pee  bfrd. 
And  he*ll  oome  in  three  days  or  near  it.* 

'*  The  days  go  by,  one,  two,  three, 
And  the  merry  bird  aingeth,  *  pee,  pee,  pee,' 
Then  on  the  morrow  'tie  very  tme 
They  hear  the  note  of  the  old  eaekoob" 

Before  the  month  is  out  the  '*  household-Ioying  swallow  '* 
will  haye  returned,  and  will  giye  life  and  animation  to  many 
a  rural  scene  as  it  sUms  oyer  the  yillage  green  or  darts  as 
quick  as  thought  after  its  insect  prey. 

How  is  the  season  when  the  cottage  homes  of  England  peep 
out  from  a  garland  of  blossom ;  the  Cherry,  the  Plum,  the 
Pear,  and  the  Apple  are  in  full  beauty  this  month;  as  an 
enthusiastic  American  lady  once  told  us,  she  had  trayeUed 
from  Li?erpool  to  London  in  the  spring,  and  appeared  to  be 
journeying  the  whole  time  through  one  large  highly-eultiyated 
garden. 


The  forest  treet— the  latest  lingerers— begin  to  don  their 
summer  dress  in  welcome  to  April's  fickle  smiles,  and  before 
May  is  with  us  we  shall  haye  the  young,  rich  brown,  bursting 
foliage  of  the  tardy  Oak  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  yarious 
shades  of  green  now  so  conspicuous  in  the  distant  woods,  or 
clothing  ^th  beauty  the  hedges  and  trees  in  dose  yidnity. 
— T.  S.  J. 


TWODAY  BOSS  SHOWS-AUBIGULAS,  Ao. 

I  CAN  fully  endorse  the  statement  made  by  *'  T.  H.  G."  as  to 
the  inconyenience  of  two-day  Bose  shows,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly grieyed  at  the  decision  of  the  Crystal  Palaoe  people  to 
hold  theirs  on  two  days. 

Singular  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  read  the  notice  that  the  admis- 
sion on  Saturdays  was  reduced  from  half-a-crown  to  a  shilling 
I  fdt  conyinced  that  the  Sydenham  people  would  keep  our 
Show  open  for  two  days. 

But  what  can  we  eihibitors  doT  We  all  look  upon  the 
Crystal  Pdaoe  as  the  Derby  day,  and  a  first  prize  won  there 
as  the  blue  ribbon  of  Bosa's  court.  We  can  write  and  protest, 
but  I  am  afraid  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  our  grieyanoe.  As 
Mr.  Gk)uld  says,  Boses  that  haye  been  cut  for  two  days  and  for 
one  day  exposed  to  the  glare  and  heat  of  a  crowded  exhibition 
room' or  tent  are  quite  oyer  by  the  eyenhsg  of  the  flrst  day, 
and  for  them  to  be  exposed  to  another  day's  sunlight  is  really 
cruelty  not  only  to  the  Bose  but  to  her  owner.  The  expense, 
too,  is  so  considerably  increased  while  the  prizes  are  the  same, 
so  that  it  is  a  yery  unfair  arrangement.  But  in  spite  of  all  we 
must  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  time  since  I  read  a  letter  in  our  Journal— I  think  from 
my  friend  *<  D.,  Dea{,"— about  Auriculas,  in  which  he  stated  that 
certain  exhibitors  had  (in  order  to  get  their  blooms  out  for  the 
April  Show  at  South  Kensington)  placed  the  plants  in  their 
greenhouse.  Now  I  haye  hitherto  failed  egregiouily  in  onlti- 
yating  the  Auricula.  All  my  plants  graduslly  died,  and  I 
bought  yery  fair  ones  too.  Last  autumn  I  procured  a  fresh 
lot  and  placed  them  in  the  only  glass  house  I  haye,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  small  fordng  pit,  and  there  the  Auriculas  haye 
done  yery  well.  Heat  is  only  applied  in  case  of  yery  seyere 
weather. 

I  neyer  saw  (I  am  ashamed  to  eonfess  it)  Auriculas  at  an 
exhibition,  so  I  do  not  know  what  is  considered  a  flne  truss  of 
bloom ;  but  my  Colonel  Cbampneys  had  flye  yery  fine  pips  on 
one  truss,  and  I  fancy  that  is  a  fair  number.  I  obtained  a 
most  wonderful  bloom  of  one  pip  on  Miss  Giddings,  a  green- 
edged  yariety. 

With  regard  to  Auriculas  I  must  tell  how  splendidly  the 
Alpine  yaneties  do  here  out  of  doors.  I  bought  a  lot  of  seed- 
lings, and  planted  them  in  front  of  my  church  where  no  wind 
but  the  south  could  come  near  them.  They  grew  all  the 
summer  and  now  are  in  fine  bloom.  They  certainly  are  most 
beautiful  flowers  for  the  garden  as  well  as  for  pot  culture. 

May  I  ask  any  of  your  readers  to  tell  a  poor  ignoramus  like 
myself,  without  laughing  at  me  more  thui  they  can  possibly 
hdp,  whether  th^  haye  eyor  tried  the  other  kind  of  Auriculas 
(green-edged,  Ao.)  out  of  doors  ?  and  whether,  if  they  were 
protected  by  bell-glasses  from  hea^  storms  of  rain  and  wind, 
they  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  succeeding? 
I  know  from  experience  one  of  the  oonmion  self  yarieties  wm 
bloom  out  of  doors,  but  haye  neyer  seen  apy  of  the  choicer 
sorts. 

Camellias  are  in  bloom  now  (April  21st)  in  my  church- 
yard, and  Azaleas  are  coyered  with  Uoom  buds.  This  is 
yery  wonderful  considering  that  ice  1}  inch  thick  was  picked 
up  here  on  Good  Friday.  By  the  way,  an  old  woman  here 
told  me  that  she  had  noticed  all  her  life,  and  her  father  had 
told  her  that  he  had  done  so  too,  that  we  neyer  haye  warm 
weather  till  after  Easter.  Let  that  great  festiyal  fall  early  or 
late,  it  made  no  difference ;  there  was  no  warm  weather  till 
it  was  oyer.  Haye  any  of  your  readers  oyer  heard  or  noticed 
the  same  ? 

Concerning  new  Boses,  I  hear  grand  accounts  of  Duchesse 
de  Vslambrosa  and  Triomphe  de  France,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  is  said  to  be  an  improyed  Marquise  de  Castellane. 
If  it  really  turns  out  to  be  so,  then  France  will  haye  giyen  us 
one  grand  new  Bose  in  1876.  I  haye  just  bloomed  a  plant  of 
Anna  Olivier,  a  Tea  Bose.  ^y  friend  Mr.  Cranston  induced 
me  to  buy  a  dozen  plants  of  it  last  autumn ;  and  as  he  sent 
them  in  pots  they  were  put  in  the  forcing  pits.  Tha  flower  is 
a  most  beautiful  one,  a  little  like  in  the  bud  what  I  belieye 
M  idame  Lacharme  is  supposed  to  be  when  she  is  at  home. 
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Mr.  George  Paul  tfpealui  ol  it  also  aa  being  moaft  promisiiig ; 
and  as  we  haye  ao  yery  <ew  good  Teas  I  thought  I  would  name 
it  to  my  Bof  e  brethren  in  the  hope  that  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  plant  they  will  posaese  it,  and  if  they  haye,  that  they  wiU 
let  me  know  what  th^  think  of  it 

Ah !  when  will  the  Meat  time  aniya  when  we  shall  haye  a 
flrst-olass  white  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  snow-white  Oharles 
Lefebyre  ?  I  remember  onoe  at  Hereford  a  gentleman  said  to 
Mr.  Oranston,  '*  Why  do  yon  go  on  bringing  oat  fresh  Boses? 
snrely  yon  haye  all  yon  want  now ! "  looking  at  his  wonderful 
stand  of  1872.  "  AU  we  want !"  said  the  Hereford  giant,  <*  why 
we  haye  no  really  good  white  Perpetoal  yet."  The  best  white 
H.P.  B0B6  I  eyer  bloomed  was  Louise  Magnan.  It  is  a  Rose 
which  I  belieye  has  quite  gone  out  of  eultiyation.  "  A  bad 
opener**  was  the  fiat  whioh  ultimately  condemned  her  to 
obliyion,  and  yet  I  haye  neyer  myself  had  or  seen  such  a 
white  Boie.  I  bloomed  it  under  i^ass,  and  at  Batter  placed 
it  on  my  chancel  screen,  and  eyen  here,  in  this  retired  plaee, 
it  created  quite  a  furore.  The  bloom  was  snow-white  in 
colour,  globular,  built  up  like  Pierre  Notting  is  when  yery  fine. 
The  oldest  catalogue  that  I  haye  is  one  of  Mr.  George  PauVs 
for  1871,  and  in  this  it  is  deaoribed  as  white  tinged  with  flesh 
colour,  large  and  full,  a  bad  opener,  growth  moderate. 

I  think  perhaps  we  do  not  giye  new  Boses  a  long-enough 
trial.  Before  we  finally  discard  a  Boss  we  should  let  it  haye 
at  least  a  three-years  trial.  As  an  instance  in  point,  in  all 
probabOity  Madame  Marie  Gointet  would  haye  been  diiearded 
if  Mr.  Bennett  had  not  electrified  rosarians  by  the  box  of 
blooms  whioh  he  brought  last  year  of  that  Bose  from  Staple- 
ford  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  shall  neyer  forget  Hercules*  face 
when  he  told  me  of  those  blooms,  and  how  he  had  not  one 
plant  of  it.  Now  Gointet  as  a  Uoom  ranks  with  Madame 
Bothschild,  though,  alas !  she  has  none  of  the  latter*8  robust 
qualities,  being  a  wretched  grower. 

The  cuckoo  was  heard  for  the  fint  time  here  to-day  (Amnl 
Slst),  BO  that  we  may  hope  for  more  genial  weather  now.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Ingram  in  onr  Journal  concerning  the  seyere 
weather  was  most  interesting.  We  surely  may  hope  now  that 
May  will  proye  a  warm  month,  free  from  night  froats,  and 
worthy  of  her  name,  "the  meirie  month  of  May.** — Johh 
B.  M.  Gamk.  

May  I  be  permitted  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  add 
my  quota  and  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  so  ably  written 
by  **  T.  H.  G.**  and  others  on  this  subject?  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  where  Bosea  are  exhibited  at  miscellaneous  two- 
day  shows  in  connection  with  agricultural  meetings  and  such 
like,  where  it  Ui  unayoidably  necessary  that  thegr  ahould  stand 
'oyer  the  second  day.  But  anyone  accustomed  to  exhibit  at 
or  yisit  such  shows  on  a  hot  June  or  July  day  knows  full  well 
what  miserable  objects  they  yery  frequently  are  long  before 
the  close  of  the  first  di^ ;  and  a  eut-Bose  show  pure  and  simple 
contiuued  more  than  one  day  is  in  my  humble  opinion  a  most 
ridiculous  absurdity,  and  in  these  days  of  strikes  and  unions 
I  think  a  few  of  onr  leading  nurserymen  and  amateurs  would 
^  do  well  to  unite  and  at  once  oppose  such  a  growing  eril,  first, 
by  memorialising  the  managers  of  ehows  that  haye  ahready 
made  such  arrangements  and  announcements ;  failing  redress 
to  refrain  from  exhibiting  at  all  such  meetings,  which  are 
neither  more  cor  less  than  pecuniary  speculations,  carried  out 
to  a  certain  extent  at  the  expense  and  great  inconyenienoe 
of  exhibitors.--A!T  Exhibitob. 


DBSTBUOnON  OF  BED  SPIDEB. 

I  AOBU  with  one  of  your  correepondents  that  painting  the 
pipee  is  useless  as  an  antidote,  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
teaches  sulphur  used  in  any  form  is  not  fatal  to  the  red  spider. 

Some  twelye  months  ago  Mr.  Douglas  stated  the  result  of 
an  experiment  on  a  yinery,  when  by  heating  the  sulphur- 
painted  pipes  to  an  extent  so  as  to  cause  a  thin  yapour  in  the 
house,  he  found  all  the  spiders  killed.  I  can  hardly  doubt 
thai  a  gardener  of  his  experience  could  haya  been  mistaken, 
but  it  would  appear  from  an  experiment  tried  on  a  Melon 
frame  by  myself  that  sulphur  yapour  has  no  effect.  It  was  a 
two-light  wood  frame,  badly  infested  with  spider.  After  the 
fniit  wss  cut  I  had  iron  plates  heated  to  nearly  a  red  heat 
placed  inside  the  frame,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  cast  oyer 
some,  and  others  painted  with  sulphur  paste,  until  the  frame 
was  nearly  full  of  yapour.  I  admitted  a  slight  chink  of  air 
during  the  whole  process.  An  hour  afterwards  I  examined 
the  plants*  and  found  the  spider  as  liydy  as  eyer,  and  the 


leayes  apparently  uninjured.  I  then  again  filled  the  frame 
with  sulphur  yapour,  and  kept  it  dose  all  night,  expecting  to 
find  both  plants  and  spider  killed,  but  neither  was  so.  The 
plants  had  suffered  a  little,  but  not  the  enemy ;  a  few  young 
Docks  and  wild  Sorrel  that  had  come  up  amongst  them  were 
singed. 

I  then  plaeed  a  pan  of  burning  sulphur  inside,  and  left  it 
for  se?eral  hours.  I  found  that  the  old  Melons  were  entirely 
burnt  up,  but  the  spider  still  remained  rampant  on  the  dead 
foliage.  That  concluded  my  experiments  for  that  time,  and 
also  ended  my  hopes  of  destroying  the  sptder  by  means  of 
sulphur. 

I  intend  trying  the  sulphur  and  lime  recommended  by  a 
correspondent,  and  will  state  the  results.  I  hope  some  other 
readers  will  contribute  their  experience,  as  in  my  own  opinion 
this  is  a  subject  that  still  requires  much  consideration.  I  am 
aware  that  rigorous  heslthy  growth  is  an  excellent  fortifier  of 
plants  against  attacks  of  the  red  spider ;  but  plants  or  Vines 
are  frequently  not  found  so,  nor  can  they  be  put  in  that  con- 
dition in  a  magical  space  of  time.  I  am  also  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  abundant  syringing  is  beneficial,  but  is  a  yery  trouble- 
some process,  and  cannot  at  all  times  be  practised.  The  great 
desideratum  is  a  process  which  will  banish  red  spider  as  effectu- 
ally as  famigation  dees  the  aphis  tribe.  I  haye  recently  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  house  being  weU  filled  with  steam  wiU 
destroy  this  pest,  but  I  am  yery  sceptieal  about  it.  Informa- 
tion from  some  who  haye  practised  what  they  state  would  be 
yaluable.— Lamoashibs  Bbadbb. 


INPLUBNOE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  OOLOUBS  OF 
FLOWBBB. 

Whilb  the  green  colour  of  leayes  absolutely  requires  for 
its  formation  the  action  of  light,  there  is  by  no  means  such  a 
dependence  in  the  colour  of  flowers  on  light.  From  experi- 
ments made  many  yean  ago  by  Sachs,  it  appeared  that  not 
merely  bulbous  and  tuberoua  plants  took  quite  a  normal  fonn 
in  perfectly  dark  chambers  and  gaye  coloured  flowers,  but 
that  other  plants  also  produced  normal  flowers  when  the 
flowers  only  were  kept  in  a  dark  space  and  the  green  leayes 
exposed  to  light.  At  the  same  time  differences  were  now 
and  again  obseryed  in  the  yarious  plants  between  the  illuminated 
and  the  darkened  flowers,  and  they  seemed  to  call  for  further 
experiment.  The  matter  has  been  inyestigated  by  M.Askenaqr» 
who  has  described  his  results  in  the  BotanUhe  ZHtung, 

It  was  found  thai  Tulipa  Gesneiiana  gaye  in  darkness 
quite  the  same  flowers  as  in  light,  and  the  flewezs  ot  the 
plants  grown  in  darkness  were  in  no  wise  altered  when  th^ 
were  afterwards  brought  to  light,  and  the  etiolated  stems  and 
leayea  became  green.  The  ssme  result  was  obtained  from  Crocus 
yeraus.  On  the  other  hand,  Hyadnthui  orientaUs  showed  a 
distinct  influence  of  light,  and  that  in  two  ways :  first,  the 
light  aocelerated  the  deyelopment  of  the  flowers  about  fourteen 
days ;  then  the  flowers  which  grew  in  the  dark  were  not  in- 
deed colourless,  but  the  intensity  of  the  colour  was  less  and 
its  distribution  was  different  from  that  in  normal  flowera.  If 
the  upper  part  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  grown  in  darkness  were 
cut  off  and  exposed  to  light  there  wss,  eyen  after  one  day*8 
action,  a  decided  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  colour,  and 
in  three  days  the  flowers  were  neariy  as  de^ly  cDloured 
as  the  normal  flowers.  "It  is  not  without  signifimnce,** 
M.  Askenaqr  remarks,  •<  that  the  chuige  of  colour  i^eh  the 
light  here  produces  is  independent  of  the  pierious  formation 
of  chlorophyll.  The  older  flowers,  which  had  been  earlier 
produced  in  the  darkness,  did  not  flrst  become  green,  then 
blue;  they  rather  at  once  took  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  only 
the  younger  flower  buds  formed  at  flrst  chlorophyll  in  the 
light,  so  that  they  became  at  flrst  as  green  ss  the  buds  of  the 
same  age  grown  in  light  and  afterwards  deyeloped  in  the 
same  way  as  these." 

SciUa  campanulala  deyeloped  in  the  dark  normal  flowers, 
in  whioh  the  blue  colour  of  the  corolla  was  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  uneoyersd  specunens,  while  the  reddish  colour  of  the 
inflorescence  of  the  normal  plants  was  absent  in  the  ^oV*«»^ 
ones.  Pulmonaria  offidnalis,  on  the  other  hand,  deyeloped 
its  flowers  in  darkness  from  the  flower  buds  quite  normally; 
and  also  in  the  darkness  the  change  of  colour  proper  to  this 
flower  passed  from  red  to  Uue,  but  the  flowers  that  were 
deyeloped  later  were  more  weakly  coloured. 

Furtiier  experiments  were  made  with  Archis  ustulata»  Silene 
pendula,  Antirrhinum  majus,  and  Prunella  grandiflom,  and 
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the  ravlia  were  similar  to  those  that  have  been  described. 
The  aathor  makes  the  following  remarks  in  eondiuion  :— 
•VThe  experiments  here  desoribed  show  that  many  flowers 
seed  light  to  teqoire  their  normal  oolonration,  while  others 
can  dispense  with  it.  Wherein  lies  the  ground  of  this  differ- 
ence does  not.  yet  appear,  and  nnmeroas  further  experiments 
will  be  necessary  before  the  phenomena  can  be  reduced  to 
carder.  In  most  of  my  experiments  the  indiTidnal  fiower- 
bearing  shoots  were  brought  entirely  into  the  dark.  Objection 
might  perhaps  be  taken  on  this  score  to  the  yalue  of  such 
evidence,  and  the  phenomena  obierred  be  partly  attributed 
to  defectiye  nutrition;  but  the  experimental  plants  were  in 
all  casea  perennial  growths  furnished  with  many  subterranean 
parts,  wmch  of  course  contained  abundant  quantities  of  re- 
serve material ;  there  were  also  present,  in  most  oases,  numer- 
ous unaovered  shoots  in  connection  with  those  in  the  dark, 
and  which  could  bring  nutriment  to  the  latter ;  still  I  did  not 
give  special  care  to  this  point  But,  aboye  all,  the  fact  was 
to  me  deeiaiTe,  that  the  flowers  formed  under  exclusion  of 
light  presented  a  normal  size  and  form.  Under  such  curcum- 
stances  it  would  be  a  highly-forced  view  to  attribute  the 
absenco  of  colouring  matter  to  defective  nutrition." — (English 
Mechanic  and  World  of  Science.) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ws  are  told  that  the  Nottingham  and  Midland  Gountiee 
Boss  Show  and  Hobtioultusal  Bxhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Nottingham  Arboretum  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of 
July,  and  that  a  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Thx  celebrated  annual  display  of  BHononiNnBoiTS  and 

OTHiB  Amubtoan  PZiAnts  fiom  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  A  Sons,  Bagshot  (which  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
formed  such  an  attractiye  feature  at  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Lcmdon),  will  this  year  be  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Manley  Hall,  Manchester,  the  property  of  Ellis  Lever,  Esq., 
and  from  the  present  appMrance  of  the  plants  it  is  confldently 
expected  that  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  such  as  to  excel  aU 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  kind. 

Pnra  Appli  Plaob  Nubsbbt,  St.  John's  Wood,  has  been 

mirohased  by  Mbbsbs.  B.  G.  Hbndxbson  dk  Bon,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring WelUngton  Nurseries.  The  two  nurseries  were  founded 
by  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  the  head  of  the  Welling- 
ton Nurseries  firm,  Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  is  another  testimony 
to  the  healthfuhMss  of  the  gardening  profession,  for  he  is  in 
hie  ninety-third  year.  Pezhapa  writing  about  gardening  also 
promotes  longevity. 

To  asoertain  whether  the  ooziOub  of  baih  oaugbs  has 

any  effect  on  the  quantity  they  retain,  M.  Wild  recently  made 
some  experiments— first,  by  pouring  equal  quantities  of  water 
into  three  guagee,  one  of  which  was  painted  blaek»  another 
white,  while  the  third  was  not  painted,  exposing  them  on  dry 
days,  and  observing  after  some  time  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  gauges.  The  black  gauge  had  lost  a  quantity  of  water 
eorreeponding  to  0.07mm. ;  the  white,  0.09mm. ;  the  blank, 
0.52mm.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  falling  rain 
was  measured  in  the  Uack  and  white  gauges.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  about  1  per  cent,  the  Mack-painted 
gauge  showing  less  rain  than  the  white.  But  since  rain 
gauges,  even  when  near  one  another,  differ  in  their  indications, 
M.  Wild  eonsiders  that  the  influence  of  colour  of  gauge  is,  at 
least  in  one  (German)  climate,  extremely  small. 

Tbx  stomata  of  the  leaves  of  plants  are  generally 

found  on  the  under  side,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
they  could  not  perfonn  tiieir  essential  functions  if  they  were 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  if 
such  leaves  were  turned  round  and  compelled  to  remain  in 
this  position  the  plant  would  die.  An  American  observer,  Mr. 
Meehan,  has  noticed  effects  which  seem  to  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  view.  On  a  small  tree  of  Maple  (Acer  pseudo- 
platanus),  grown  from  seed  and  three  years  old,  the  leaves  were 
in  the  reversed  position.  At  first  they  had  been  normal,  but 
they  had  turned  round.  In  a  young  Oak  the  leaves  had  a 
vertical  position,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  great  number 
of  ProteaocsB  and  Myrtacesd  of  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
the  Eucalyptus  globulus  being  the  best  example ;  and  it  is  said 
these  leaves  have  stomata  on  both  sides,  and  that  through  the 
effort  of  these  organs  to  turn  to  earth  there  in  vertical  equili- 
brium, and  nttther  side  has  an  advantage.    But  the  case  of  the 


Maple  cannot  be  thus  explained,  and  the  stomata  were  found 
only  on  one  side,  and  that  the  normal. 
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xitchbn  oabdbh. 
Bo  far  we  have  been  able  to  work  constantly  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  usual  routine  work  has  been  well  brought  for- 
ward. The  ground  is  perfectly  dry  on  the  eurfaoe,  but  a  very  few 
inches  underneath  it  is  very  moist.  We  have  been  planting  out 
Cauliflower  plants  for  sncoesBion.  The  plants  were  raised  under 
glass,  but  from  being  carefully  exposed  to  light  and  air  from  the 
first  and  gradually  hardened  off  they  are  very  stocky  plants. 
We  have  not  watered  them  at  all,  although  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  on  the  surface  would  seem  to  justify  us  doing  so. 
It  may  be  as  well  just  to  make  a  remark  on  watering  in  passing. 
Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  garden  work  are 
too  free  with  the  water-pot  early  in  the  year,  and  they  are  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  as  to  how  they  apply  it.  In  every 
case  the  ground  should  be  examined  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  if  it  is  quite  moist  water  should  not  be  applied  to 

Slants  newly  put  out,  even  if  the  weather  is  fine  at  the  time; 
1  the  course  of  ten  hours  or  less  wintry  weather  may  set  in 
with  enow  or  hail  in  flowery  May,  and  the  small  fibrous  roots 
suffer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the  surface  of  tiie  spround 
with  rotted  frame  manure,  and  should  any  freshly-planted  crops 
flag  let  them  be  svringed  overhead  two  or  three  times  until 
they  are  establishea. 

We  have  been  hoeing  and  placing  sticks  to  second  crops  of 
Peas.  The  earliest^  William  I.,  is  showing  blossom,  but  the 
crop  will  be  poor  owing  to  the  persistent  way  in  which  the 
sparrows  have  attacked  tnem  this  season.  They  are  safe  under 
the  pea-protectors  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  attractive  to 
the  birds,  and  generally  they  are  left  alone  when  the  protectors 
are  removed  and  tjie  sticks  put  to  them ;  this  season  they  ate 
the  leaves  after  the  Peas  were  a  foot  hJffh.  We  have  made  a 
sowing  of  late  Peas,  and  will  sow  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

A  sowing  of  Broccoli  may  also  be  made  at  this  time.  The 
whole  of  the  Brasslca  tribe  suffer  from  what  gardeners  call  the 
club.  The  mMfgot  which  is  the  cause  of  this  may  be  destroyed 
by  trenching  the  ground  8  feet  deep  when  this  is  possible.  Gas 
lime  is  also  said  to  be  obnoxious  to  this  pest  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  both  sown  and  planted  out. 
Balsafy  and  Scorsonera  may  be  sown  if  not  done  in  April.  We 
have  pricked-out  Oelery  in  a  sheltered  place,  allowuig  8  or 
4.  inches  between  the  plimts ;  also  hoed  ana  ttiinned-out  Onions 
and  Garrets,  leaving  a  space  of  4  or  6  inches  between  the  plante. 
Beet  has  been  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  summer 
Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Gherkin  Cucumbers  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  on  a  hotbed. 
When  the  plants  have  the  seed  leaves  fully  developed  they  should 
be  potted  singly  in  i8-siaed  note,  and  when  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently large  they  should  be  planted  out  under  hand-liehts  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  on  a  dung  bed.  When  the  plants  nave  filled 
the  lighv  the  top  may  be  removed.  AU  sorts  of  small  salad 
that  may  be  required  should  be  sown  in  succession,  and  after 
this  time  of  the  year  it  should  have  a  shady  position.  Turnips 
sown  now  will  be  ready  for  use  towards  the  end  of  July.  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunners  may  also  be  sown  now,  the 
former  from  2  to  2ft  feet  apart  and  the  latter  4  feet  6  inches. 
Amongst  new  sorts  the  Oanadian  Wonder  is  a  most  excellent 
Pwarf  Sidney  Bean.  Any  spare  time  may  be  devoted  to  hoeing 
the  ground  between  all  growmg  crops,  and  ground  that  may  still 
be  lajring  vacant  should  either  be  hoed  or  forked  over. 

Melons  and  (7wcum&ar«.— These  do  very  well  in  frames  after 
this  month  without  being  at  much  pains  to  cover  the  frames  at 
night  or  to  watch  the  ventilation  during  a  biting  east  wind  with 
allemate  sunshine  and  shade.  The  beds  should  be  well  made 
with  properly  worked  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  foundation  of  the  bed  should  be  raised  upon  a 
foot  or  18  inches  of  rough  faggots,  as,  unless  there  is  a  hollow 
spaoe  underneath  the  manure,  the  heat  from  any  linings  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  frame  does  not  penetrate  the  bed.  If  the 
heat  has  not  quite  fallen  to  a  safe  point  some  turf  may  be  laid 
over  the  bed  to  keep  down  the  heat  before  putting  in  the  usual 
compost.  A  proper  size  for  a  one-light  Melon  or  Cucumber 
frame  is  4  feet  by  6,  the  light  to  be  4  feet  wide ;  a  two-light 
frame  would  be  8,  and  a  three-light  12  feet  long.  For  a  frame 
this  size  one  plant  should  be  put  out  in  the  centre  of  each  light 
on  a  hill,  and  uhen  the  growths  have  covered  the  bill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  should  be  filled-in  with  fresh  compost.  If 
the  weather  is  hot  and  the  nights  warm  the  plants  may  either 
be  syringed  or  watered  overhead  daily.  Should  the  nights  be 
cold  cover  up  with  mats. 

In  Melon  houses  where  the  fruit  is  setting  the  night  tempe- 
rature should  be  65°  and  the  atmosphere  only  moderately  moist. 
We  generally  dispense  with  all  evaporating  troughs  in  forcing 
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hoTues  when  frnlt  is  Mtting.  The  lateral  growths  ihotild  he 
stopped  two  leaves  beyond  the  fmlt.  A  moiat  atmosphere  is 
moBt  BTiitable  when  the  Imit  is  swelling  until  it  shows  signs  of 
ripeness,  when  a  dry  atmosphere  is  proper  for  bringing  np  the 
ilaTonr.  Some  sorts  have  a  tendency  to  craok,  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  preyents  this  to  a  certain  extent.  Scarlet  Gem  is 
more  uable  than  any  other,  bnt  this  may  be  managed  by  catting 
the  bine  leading  to  the  fruit  abont  half  through. 

PINB  HOUSES. 

A  house  of  Queens  that  was  started  in  January,  and  where 
the  fiuit  is  now  of  considerable  size  (though  none  will  be  ripe 
until  early  in  June),  is  kept  at  a  high  temperature  to  get  the 
fruit  in ;  there  is  no  difficulty  to  get  the  temperature  up  to  90° 
in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  sun  acts  upon  the  west  end  will 
stand  at  this  temperature  until  six  or  later.  When  inch  is  the 
case  it  does  not  require  much  artificial  heat  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum of  70<^  or  75?.  With  this  high  temperature  a  fair  supply 
of  atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary,  but  too  much  moisture 
causes  the  crowns  to  increase  too  much  in  sise.  We  never 
svringe  overhead,  but  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  under  part  of 
the  plants  is  occasionally  moistened.  A  little  air  is  admitted  at 
the  top  of  the  house  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  a  moist  bed  of  tan  they  do  not  require  muoh  water. 
We  look  over  them  twice  a-week,  and  alternately  water  with 
weak  manure  water.  At  one  time  we  used  to  put  up  moveable 
shadings,  and  they  were  used  in  very  hot  weather,  but  the  last 
two  or  three  seasons  no  shading  has  been  used  at  all ;  and  to 
prevent  the  ripening  fruit  from  being  injured  by  bright  sun- 
shine, a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  lightly  over  it  for  a  few  hours  a* 
midday. 

Succession  plants  that  were  potted  in  March  are  also  being 
encoursged  by  heat  and  moisture  to  make  rapid  growth.  Plenty 
of  air  is  admitted  to  ensure  a  stocky  growth.  Broad  short 
leaves  is  what  we  aim  at  with  all  the  varieties;  long  narrow 
leaves  shows  bad  culture.  If  good  suckers  can  be  obtauied  now 
and  potted  in  6  and  7-inch  pots,  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
and  encouraged  to  grow  ueely,  in  sue  or  eight  weeks  the  pots 
wiU  be  fiUed  with  roots,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  shilfced 
into  their  fruiting-pots ;  Queens  and  Jamaioas  into  10  and 
11-mch,  and  the  stronger«growing  sorts,  such  as  Gayenaes  and 
Charlotte  Bothsohild,  into  152  and  18-ineh.  With  »>od  numaga- 
ment  they  will  grow  to  a  fruiting  siae  snd  be  weU  established 
by  the  end  of  September,  and  after  two  or  three  months'  rest 
ma^  be  started  into  fruit  early  in  the  year  to  produce  fuU-sised 
fruit  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  oi 
putting  in  the  suckers. 

FLAHT  STOVS  AKD  OBCHXD  H0178B8. 

All  large  specimens  of  hardwooded  plants  sre  now  being 
earefully  looked  over  for  scale  and  mealy  bug.  Both  pests  may 
be  found  in  the  pc^nts  of  the  growing  ehoots,  end  thev  must  be 
removed  with  caution,  else  the  tender  leaflets  reoeive  much 
injury.  If  any  bug  gets  into  the  centre  of  trusses  of  Ixoras  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  quite  spoiled.  Ixoras  revel  in 
a  high  temperature— 70^  to  76^  at  night ;  sjrringe  daily  overhead, 
and  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  water  freely.  Oma- 
mental-foliaee  plants  that  are  making  their  growth  also  require 
attention ;  tne  leaves  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy,  else  the 
plant  loses  much  of  its  value.  Bed  spider  is  very  troublesome 
to  Alocasias  and  some  species  of  Palms :  it  must  be  looked  for 
at  this  season  and  be  destroyed  at  once.  Young  plants  potted 
in  March  are  now  again  ready  for  repotting,  and  they  will  have 
a  liberal  shift.  Plants  in  flower  ought  to  oe  plaoed  in  a  cooler 
house  than  that  where  growing  young  specimens  are ;  65'*  at 
night  is  high  enough  for  the  former,  while  the  latter  require 
from  65**  to  70^  Many  Orchids  require  repotting,  and  they  will 
be  attended  to  as  time  permits.  Many  species  of  Gattleya  are 
now  repotted.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  Jast  before  the  plants 
begin  to  make  fresh  roots.  An  Orchid  when  at  rest  ougnt  not 
to  be  distarbed.  If  any  of  the  species  are  pottsd  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  root-action  the  chances  are  that  the  plant 
will  be  much  in^pred,  and  may  not  recover  again  for  many 
years.  We  have  so  frequently  described  the  material  and  manner 
of  potting,  that  to  enter  into  it  aoahi  at  this  time  would  be  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  prevtously  stated.  Many  of  the 
summer-flowering  species  are  now  showing  for  bloom,  and  they 
must  be  carefullv  watched  to  prevent  slags  from  eating  the 
buds.  Bed  spider  and  thripe  must  be  carefully  watched  for 
and  destroyed  on  their  ihnt  appearance. — J.  D0T701.AS. 


HOBTIOULTURAL  BXraBITIONS. 

SsoBXTABiss  will  oblige  as  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

ALXZAxnBiL  Palagi.    nowaSfMSySihsDdeUi.    Bosm,  July  7th  ud  8ih. 
O1.A8GOW.    Mfty  loth,  sod  Sept«mber  12th  voA  18th.    Mr.  F.  Oilb.  Donghsll, 

167,  Cwminff  Street,  Sm. 
WammrBTaB  Aquabixth.     Mmj  10th  sad  11th,  lis}  80th  snd  81st,  Jnly 

6th  ukd  6th. 
OBTSTAi.PAX.AGa.    Howv,  Msy  19th  snd  iOth.    Bom,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TzTBBTox.    May  Mth  aad  Kth.    Mmks.  A.  FajM  tnd  J.  MiUi  Hen.  Smb. 


Ubdbbolot.    Iby  Slat.    Mr.  T.  H.  Qongh,  Hon.  8««. 

liABOHBRBB  (Onnd  National).     June  tnd  to  9th.     Ifr.  Bnxos  Flndtaj. 

Bof  a1  Botenic  QMrdon.  Soo. 
SouCTAMKOH.    JiiiMMh,sadAiicastthe6tksad7tk.    llr.aB.FBldM 

89,TarkStrMt.SM.  ^        «.^  .   «    * 

South  Essbx  (Lbytoh?).    June  18th.   Hr.  G.  E.   Ooz.  WDmot  Boal^ 

Ir8Wzas.~Jiuw  15th.  Jatar  eth,  and  Septembw  17th.    Sea,  K&  W.  B. 

JeflriM,  Healsy  Boed,  ipsvtcdi. 
XnniBOBOB  iBoottiah  Psasy  Soetoty's  Show).    Jane  16th.    Ur.  K.M.  WeUb. 

1,  Waterloo  Plaee,  XdiomunBh,  Sm. 
OovBBTBT.    Jvmemb.    Mr. T. WUmo, 8, Pofttaad T««m, Bee. 
ICaidbtobb  (Bosm).    June  91st.   Kr.  Haherl  Bensted.  Boekstow. 

stone  Seo. 
Fabbham  abd  Socth  Haxpbhxbb.   June  SlsL    Kr.  H.  Smith,  Bee. 
Bpakdixo.    JnneSlelendSSnd.    Mr.  O.  Klngeton,  See. 
XzBnB(BoeM).    JnneSBid.    Mr.  T.  W.  Otay,  1^  See. 
Bbxoatb  (BoeM).    Jane  91th.    Mr.  J.  Parae,  Troeaoier. 
Bubtokupok-Tbbbt.    June 98th.    Mr.  F. S.  Dnnvell, Bee.      _ 
liBBiM.    Jnne  98th,  99th,  end  SOIh.    Mr.  JamM  Blikbeek,  Se^  Zisoe, 

Woodhonae,  Iifteflff,  Bee. 
Wbst  or  Eholabd  (HaBBVOBD).   Boass.   Joae  99th.   Be?.  0.  H.  Botasffb 

OredenbiU,  Saob 
BzoRxoBD.    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  OhanMllor,  Hon.  See. 
FBOMB(BosM).    Jane 99th.    Mr.A.B.Beay  Bon. See. 
WisBBAOH  (BoeM).    Jane  99fth.    Mr.  a  Parker,  Hon.  Bee.        _ 
OzroBD  (BoeM).    Jane  80th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Bidley.  116,  Aldete'a,  Baa.  Bee. 
Bbookhaic  (Bosm).    July  Ist.    Ber.  A.  GhealM  and  Mr.  0.  Mortimer,  Sees. 
Mabsdbn.    Jolylat.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Hon.  See. 
BoTAZ.  Oalbdomiab  Hobtxoultubal  Soozbtt.  Jaly  6tii  and  September  IMh. 
Soitthpobt.    July  6th,  6th.  7ih,  and  8th.    Mr.  S.  Martin,  See. 
Nbwabe  (Bomb).    JnlyOth.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dofaney,  Seo. 
Hblbbhbuboh  (BoBM).    Joly  19th  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitoheQ.  Bee. 
WmBLBOOB.  Jaly  19th  and  mh.  M^.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  OottegM,  Hon.  Sec. 


Hblbbhbuboh  (Bobm).    Jaly  19th  and  18th. 

WmBLBOOB.  Jaly  19th  and  18th.  M^.  P.  Applet 

KiucABBOGX.    Boeea,  Jaly  18th  aad  19th.    General  Bihlkltion,  I 

14th.    Mr.  M.  SmitMl.  King  Street.  See. 
ToMBBxnoB.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  BUdr,  Hon.  See. 
Wbbzham.    Jaly  96th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shiriey,  Hod.  See. 
Hbadzbolbt.    Joly96th  and  97th.     Mr.  T.  AtUaaoi^  Bodayvood,  Hssi^ 

ingley,  Leeds,  See. 
Bbiohoubb.    July  99th.    Meeara.  0.  JesBop  ft  E.  Bawndey,  Hon.  Bees. 
Hvwobtb  (HortleoltoMl).   Angoat  And.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Bee. 
Bawtbbbzall  (Bobbmdalb).  AogoBt  ith  aad  6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Lonadala.  Sea. 
Taubtob  Dbahb.     Angast  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodfordei  M.P.,  and  Ms. 

Olement  Smith,  Hon.  Seea. 
Fomr.    Aagaatllth.    Hon.  See.,  Mr.  Walter  Flahar. 
Glat  QBoae.  Aagait  16th.  Mr.  J.  Stallard,  Olay  GroB8,near GhesterfleU,  Sea 
Wbstor-bupbb-Mabb.    Aagoat  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  See. 
Pbbbton.    Aognat  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Tronghton,  Hon.  See. 
SHBBW8BUBT.    Aogost  16th  and  17tb.    Adnlte  ft  Naonton,  Hosl  Bees. 
MzBBiBLD  HoanocLTUBAL.   AogoBl  19Ui.    Mr.GeaageBeniOTaBidlfa.  Jeiai 

Boshfoafth,  Hon.  Seea. 
Nbwbubt.    Aagaat  92nd.    ICr.  Henxy  Seymeor,  Hon.  See. 
BAMsaAXB  (IsLB  d'  Tbaxbt).   AogMt  BBrd.   M&  B.  B.  Sehaitsa,  Bnad* 

ataira.  See. 
Shatob  Bubh.    Angnst  96th.    Mr.  B.  BiehardBon  aad  Mr.  W.  SQotl,  Sees. 
DuBnaa  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKsMsb 

96»  Baelid  Giaaeaiit,  See. 

TO  OORRE8PONDENT8. 
*,*  AH  oorrespondenoe  should  be  direeted  either  to  "  The 
Editors,"  or  to  '*  The  Pablisher.**  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  JohaaoB  m  Dr.  Hogg  oftsn  rsnudn  nnopenad  Tuumnd- 
Mj.  We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  mj 
of  oor  eorreapondonts,  as  doing  so  tabjools  llieiik  to  im- 
justifiable  tionUe  and  ezpeiiM. 
OoiMspondents  shonld  not  mix  np  on  the  same  riieel  qnaMooM 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  sad  Bee  sob* 
jeets,  and  should  neror  send  move  than  two  or  thiM 
[nestions  at  onee.  All  artieles  intended  tor  imertioB 
told  be  written  on  ono  side  of  the  paper  only.  Wo 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

AuTUMB  FtowBB  SHOWS  (tfoiMfor).— ToB  will  find  Heta  in  oor  noraben 
pabliBbed  laat  antamn.  It  is  inpoasible  to  fonn  an  opinion  of  a  TloM  Jkeai 
two  amall  Icafea. 

Mabbbt  aABBBBiBa  (J.  JC.,  Ltith),—U  yoQ  reed  Oatfaffl'e  "Market  Gar- 
dening Bound  London"  and  oar  "  Oarden  Manual,"  bothssaaU  and  eheap, 
yoa  will  obtain  the  needed  information. 

Obbus  NABonsus  (J.  F.).~ A  monogram  by  BurUdge  St  Baker,  paMhhsd 
byBeeveAOo. 

Abts  (J.  T.  5.).~0(mllniie  to  apilalito  Beotoh  snnif  ant  their  nos  dsfr 
nntU  thqr  diaaivear. 

Fbbbch  Vibb  Gultubb  (B,  JL  P.).— We  know  of  no  system  differiag 
fh)m  some  one  that  ia  adopted  in  England.  There  la  no  book  anBwer&ig  to 
the  deaeriptlon  yon  gl^e. 

"^ 

petala  are  thin  and  notehed  at  the  enda 

Apbxoot  Lbatbb  M]xj>bwbd  (0.  &).— The  mildew  probaWy  exlaas  tofls 
the  trees  in  pota  bdng  too  maeh  ahaded  by  Yines  or  other  trees,  and  the 
Tentllation  being  defteient.    We  eannot  name  plante  from  leayea  on^. 

Bbbtlbs  ob  Vihbs  abd  Pbaghbb  (BaUaU  HeatA).— They  aie  weevllSa 
known  to  entomologiats  aa  Otlorhynehos  pidpea.  To  aabdne  them  plaee  a 
whUeeloth  beneath  the  treee  and  ahakefhem.  No,  Is  the  aaawar  to 
other  two  Qoeiiea. 

Cuoumbbbs  Disbasbd  (Dot).— We  fail  to  aee  any  diseaae  obob  the 
andereloped  leaf  yoa  have  taken  from  the  point  of  a  ahoot.  The  apeebnena 
of  fruit  aeot  are  aU  right  ao  far.  If  the  i^nit  diea  off  when  It  ia  the  siae  of 
that  aent,  it  ia  either  from  the  tempexatare  being  too  low  at  night,  or  firoBn 


qnes 
shon 


GiBBBABiA  Sbbduhos  (F.  <7.,  7aplow).~Some  of  the  pips 
hot  than  ero  none  eodistinet  from  those  wall  known  to  msKlt : 


iuji,im.} 
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bait  In  the  eool  Oraliid  house,  or  it  will  do  in  »  cool  etow  unoDgat  < 
phmte.  When  ita  nowtb  is  completed  the  plent  mnit  he  kept  moder 
A7  ftt  the  rooti,  waa  U  It  le  neeeeaei^  to  repot  the  pUnt  it  ihonld  he  done 


ft  portion  of  the  roots  hdng  deetioTed  from  tome  omm  or  other.  We  hftye 
■Mn  oTarwttteving  do  it.  Keep  the  honee  68^  •*  nigh*»  or  if  the  ptaaiti  we  ia 
ateme  oTHTft  hoihed  plaee  mftts  otbt  it  at  ni^. 

eiBDSM  VASBft  (A.  G,  A).— TlM  eMt-koa  flower  Teeee  flgoMd  at  ptirt  806 
megr  be  ohtehied  frem  Andrew  Sendyiide  A  Co.,  Britamiift  lion  Worhs, 
I>«h7>  and  83,  Welhiook,  I«ndon,  S.a 

YniB  AMD  PaAOB  Lbatm  Boocib  (r.  A  &).— We  hftve  fireqiQentlj  htd 
our  Yine  leeTee  the  leme  m  thoee  yon  hftTO  eent— indeed,  Teiy  maoh  more 
ftflteted.  It  ia  eenied  I7  too  mneh  moistore  in  the  etmoephere.  ▲  little 
more  ftir  end  leea  moiatwe  wiU  prevent  It  in  the  fatore,  bat  there  is  no  heim 
done.  The  PeefOhleftTeehft^  bean  eoten  by  eomemegaot  or  eeterpillar  before 
ihaj  were  foQj  deteloped.  If  meet  of  them  ere  ee  bed  ee  thoee  aant  the 
^heektothetreeewonldbeBofflelanttoMooantforthefriiitfblUng.  If  only 
ft  few  here  been  injured  Che  nnm  mnet  be  ioii||ht  aomewhere  elae.  Too  aaj 
nothing  of  the  treetment  they  heve  reoeiTed,  ao  we  eannot  anggeal  anything ; 
but  it  may  be  from  the  roote  being  ont  of  oraar. 

LTCAftni  Smnmu  OuiiTuu   (Ooiutamt  Seader)^Tbia  plant 

'  Dve  ftmongat  other 
)  kept  moderfttely 

.  ^  neeeeaexy  ' 

just  baCore  it  beglna  to  grow.  Drehi  the  pot  weD ;  it  ooght  to  be  rather 
mote  than  half  full  of  elean  dninage;  over  the  drainage  ^aee  aome  a^ag- 
nmn  moaa.  The  eompoat  ahonld  be  half  ■pbagnum  and  the  other  hiUf 
flbrona  pent,  with  a  few  potaherda  to  keep  tne  oompoet  open.  Water  the 
pbmt  freely  at  the  XDota  when  the  paeodobolba  are  in  the  eonrae  of  formation. 

MuLBBBBT  Tnn  nr  Tub  (M.  D.).— The  fmlt  eent  win  not  be  laige,  bat 
when  the  tree  ia  better  eatabliahed  it  wiU  be  larger.  It  wiB  not  be  neoeaaary 
tohaKeatilfaollforlt;  theMelbenydoeaweainaftBdyloftm.  Ifthefrait 
ia  Teiy  nnmerooa  yon  may  thin  it.  The  Molberry  belonga  to  the  Unniean 
order  Moncecla—that  la,  the  atamena  are  in  one  flower  and  the  piatil  in 
anothex;  bat  aU  are  on  the  aame  tree.  It  will  not  be  neeaeaazy  to  aet  the 
tedt  artifloiaUy. 

Obowh  Impbbiau  ho*  FLOWXBnra  (A  Ladi§  in  CJIetfcifv).— We  ean  only 
•eeoont  for  the  nlante  not  flowering  ftrom  the  aoO  being  poor.  ProbaUy  the 
root*  are  diatarbed,  whieh  may,  from  weakening  them,  aoooont  for  their  not 
flowering ;  bat  with  the  enriehing  of  the  border  the  planta  will  probably 
attftin  aoffleiaBt  atrenpth  for  flowering,  they  having  H^t  and  air  and  not 
being  diatnrbed.    The  plant  flowering  may  hnve  ft  molatcr  and  better  eoiL 

QmavKD  Itt  tmsn  KTCBOBsn  flHsusa  (T.  T.).~It  win  not  Iniora  the 
ahrabo,  bat  givie  a  neat  eoverlng  to  the  groond.  It  may  be  deatroved  by  hoe 
Ing  and  raking  off,  bat  whieh  will  do  the  ahraba  more  harm  than  the  Gioond 
Ivy,  a»  the  hoeing  will  daatroy  the  anrlbee  roota.  All  our  ahroba  are  open 
giaaa,  whieh  ia  gone  over  two  or  three  timea  dnrtog  the  aommer  with  aayue, 
Mefcle,  or  hook,  catting  off  any  giowth  of  the  graaa  or  weeda  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  no^'*~  --*•--  -•-    •--       « *«-.^  ..  .  ..^._ 

than  bare  earth. 

Boil  wor  Tacsoiiia  TAH-VoLxnn  (T.  L.  C.).— nbroaa  loam  two  parte, 
~    le  part  eaeh  aandy  peat  and  leaf  aoO,  with  a  i^ee  admhttara  of  aand, 
ft  aizth,  the  whole  weU  mixed  and  brokfln  ap  modavately  flne,  hot  not 

Aanoi  WOE  Oumnra  DsToimimn  Bon  zx  OBXHXHOvn  (Idtm),— 
Sfther  an  eaat  or  a  aonth  wall  wiU  anawec;  hot  pnferaUy  the  aonth.  Plant 
oat  the  Soae  by  »U  maana;  it  will  grow  aoeh  moae  freely  and  aooner  eorer 
the  epaoe,  giving  bloom  aocordlngly. 

PBiMtJiiA  ooBTDSomBS  AMOBHA  CuiiTuu  (A  Ooiuttmt  AubtcH&fr).— It  is 
not  at  all  diffldolt  to  oaltivate.  We  haTO  had  it  for  the  peat  aix  weeka  in 
fine  bloom,  many  planta  now  being  veiy  handaome.  We  ean  only  aoeoont 
teyoor  plante  not  flowering  fkom  their  being  weak.  We  do  not  plaeeoor 
ptanta  ontdoore  at  aU,  bat  keep  them  in  the  gieenhooee  eonetently  in  a  Ught 
tixy  poaition.  After  they  be^n  to  grow  ttM^  are  wftU  napplled  with  water 
,  Otttil  the  bkMm  i«  paet  and  the  plante  begin  to  loee  their  leavee,  when  they 
are  plaoed  In  a  aluhtly  ahadea  aitoatSon  and  ooeaaionally  watered  to  keep 
the  soil  from  beoomJng  quite  drv,  otherwiac  the  aoU  ia  dry  daring  the  resting 
leaaon.    It  ia  one  of  the  freeet-Aoweriag  and  beat  of  Prlmroaea. 

IiOTtRo  L1LIUIK8  FBOM  Opbb  Qboubd  (Idswi).—li  ia  mainly  reoommended 
fts  a  aaeeeeaion  to  thoee  grown  in  note.  We,  however,  have  no  dUBealty  with 
them  ander  pot  aaltove,  and  aU  Ihe  differenee  in  time  of  flowering  ie  doe  to 
the  heat  to  whieh  the  plante  are  aobjeeted.  Ton  may  phmge  the  plante  ont- 
doon  in  aahee,  the  pot  on  a  alale  aa  yoa  propose,  and  remote  to  the  green- 
hoaee  for  flowering. 

Tukxps  ABBmm  at  Fdu  flzn  (Jdem).— If  yen  mean  from  seed,  they 
QsoaUy  attain  the  flowexlag  or  foil  aiie  in  theflfth  year,  bat  aome  do  ao  In  the 
foorthyear. 

BoBDBB  PacHSiA  (A,  B.  0.).— There  are  two  egnaUy  eommon,  Foohaift 
eocdnea  and  F.  BiooartonL 

Vlowxb  Bobdxbs  (A.  B,  Cf.).— In  the  ribbon  border  diaoard  either  the 
yellow  Calceolaria  or  aearlet  Oeraniam.  If  jon  retain  the  Oaloeolarla  then 
labstitate  a  aeoond  line  of  Ooleaa  for  the  (Jeranlam.  Pat  the  Alteraantbera 
next  the  graaa,  and  the  Golden  Pyxethrom  In  a  aeoond  row  behind  It.  Then 
yoa  will  have— 1,  Dehliaa;  8,  Ooleaa;  8,  yeUow  Oaloeolarla;  4,  Ooleaa; 
6,  Uae  Viola;  8,  Golden  Pyrethram;  7«  Altenumthera  amablliB.  Or  yoa 
may  have— 1.  BahUaa ;  9,  Ooleaa ;  8,  Tarlegated  Graaa ;  4,  aoarlet  Geraniam ; 
6,  Uae  Viola ;  6,  Pyrethram ;  7,  Altemanthera.  In  the  chain  border  ti^e — 
1,  white  variegated  Geraniam;  S,  aoarlet  Geraniam;  8,  dwarf  blue  Ager- 
atom;  4,  Ooleaa  Veraehaflelti ;  6,  Oeraniam  Oryatal  Palaoe  Gem;  6,  dwarf 
bloe  Ageratam;  7,  aeailet  Geraniam;  8,  white  variegated  Oeraniam.  Or, 
1  and  8,  Ooleoe ;  2  and  7,  Geraniam  Oxyetal  PahMO  Gem;  8  and  8,  Ager- 
atam; 4,  aoarlet  Geraniam;  8.  while  variegated  Genniam.  If  yoa  have 
apink  Geraniam  it  woold  prove  maeh  more  effeotive  in  thie  border  than  a 
soaxlet  variety.  The  trea&nent  of  Qyelamen  peraieam  wlU  be  explained  In 
oar  next. 

ToBAOOo  Smokh  AMD  TouNO  OuouxBBBS  AHD  ViRXB  (Towng  Oardmer), 
—With  a  proper  material  and  moderation  in  appliestion  no  injiuioaa  reaalts 
follow. 

SvopFiHCi  VoiB  Shoots  (letaa).— The  shoots  ahoold  be  atopped  two  Joints 
beyond  the  baneh,  or,  if  the  leading  ahoot,  allow  it  to  grow  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  top  of  the  hooae  or  apaee  it  ia  to  oooapy,  and  then  take  oat  its  point. 
One  banoh  only  onght  to  be  allowed  to  eaeh  ahoot. 

Sblbct  Tbbb  OABVATzom  (J^.  S.).— PrineeesBefttxiee,PrineeesGhristiftn, 
Smnreaa  of  Germany,  Harohioneaa  of  Weatminater,  Monalear  Baldwin,  and 
Le  Grenadier.  We  know  of  no  really  good  yellowa  exoepting  two,  both  of 
Ihleh ate Plootees   tis.,  Asoot  YsBovand  Prinoe  of  Orange.   To  have  tree 


Osmations  flower  in  winter  they  reqalre  to  be  kept  from  flowering  daring  thft 


uevions  sommer,  and  need  a  tempeiatare  of  80^  to  66^,  and  a  Uc^  airy 
noose.  In  an  ordinaiy  greenhoose  we  have  flowers  Iftte  in  aotamn,  and  In 
qpring  ap  to  thoss  of  another  class  in  the  opsn  groand  ooming  In. 

Watbb  vbok  a  Babbbl  StooEBOui'TABBBn  IA  Sftftterifter).— We  have 
no  experience,  bat  always  take  the  preoaatjoa  to  bam  oat  the  tar  bsfore 
asing  the  barrel,  and  which  ohaning  renders  the  barrel  more  doraUe. 

GX.0ZXNZA8  IB  Gbbbbbousb  (Idem).— Thsy  saoeeed  In  a  greenhoose.  bat 
require  to  be  started  in  a  hotbed  in  ICaroh  or  April,  and  gxown-on  until  ad- 
vanoed  for  flowering,  after  the  middle  of  Jane  saoeeeding  wen  In  the  green- 
hoase.  Thsy  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  the  pots  in  a  plaee  safe  from  froel 
and  dry.  Propegatlon  is  effected  by  enttlngs  and  by  leavee,  which  reqolre 
heat  aa  that  of  a  hotbed,  with  shade  from  bright  son.  Seed  may  also  be  sown 
faiahotbedinllareh. 

BBBnuHO  Gbbamzdx  (A.  F.  G.).— I^ross  very  large,  bat  aU  the  petals  we 
shed;  the  leaf  good,  bat  there  are  many  similar. 

P4BST  (J.  T.  ff.).— Pip  fine,  bat  there  are  too  many  of  the  same  eoloar  for 
anyone  to  identify  it. 

BxnniMa  Plamts  {A  AniMHierV— Any  of  the  leading  florists  near  London 
eould  sapply  aU  those  named  by  Mr.  Cole. 

BoBB  Tbbbb  Oaxkbbbd  (J.  B.  B.).— "  The  invisible  enemy  "  Is  the  un- 
favourable soil  or  subsoiL  The  roots  do  not  supply  a  anfllcieney  of  aap  to 
sustain  the  growth.  Bemove  the  soU  from  over  the  roots,  and  flU  the 
vacanolea  with  equal  parts  loam  from  a  paatore  and  decayed  stable  manure. 
Water  plentlfaUy  in  dry  weather.  Thia  treatment  may  procure  ablate  pro- 
duction of  flowers  even  this  seaaon,  and  enable  the  trees  to  provide  for  nscfe 
ysar's  prodnse. 

InsBors  oM  Sboot  ov  Pluh  Tbbb  (J.  <i.).— Being  nocertain  as  to  the 
tree  from  which  the  sprig  sent  was  obtained,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
vast  congregation  of  minute  specimens  of  a  Ooceos  belong  to  0.  Pruni  of 
Buimeister.  Wash  the  ahoota  with  hot  soap  and  water  or  with  weakmethy- 
hited  spfait— L  0.  W. 

Najcb  or  Fbuit  (H.  K,  (7.).— It  is  theLoquat  or  Japan  Qalnoe,Briobotzyft 
ji^nica. 

Nambs  or  Plamts  (J.  H.)  —The  Grape  S^aelnth,  Hyaointhos  botiyoldsB. 
(G.  D.  P.).— We  cannot  name  yoar  Axafea.    It  is  a  florists'  variety. 


FOULTBT,   BEE,   ASD   nOEOK   OHBOHIOLE. 


POULTBT  CLUBS. 

Wa  luKVC  often  notioed  how  a  lew  enargelic  f ftiioim  will  wodc- 
vp  A  hned,  A&d  bring  it  almoet  from  obmmrity  to  booome  woU 
known.  This  baa  happened  lately  with  the  Blaek  Ooobinf , 
and  ia  new  going  on  nith  the  Leghorns.  It  ia  qnite  aT&zpriaing 
to  notioe  how  many  fandera  there  now  are  of  thia  previooaly 
imoaltivated  breed,  and  how  quickly  the  variety  is  finding  a 
oertain  plaee  in  many  shows.  And  now  we  hear  of  the  Legbom 
admirers  starting  a  Leghorn  olnb,  and  aeleoting  a  oommittee 
with  a  veteian  and  faithfnl  lanoler  aa  prsaident,  and  a  moat 
•neigetio  ponltry-loTer  aa  honorary  Beeretary.  We  believe  that 
these  f aneters  have  pat  on  foot  a'  great  undertaking,  and  that 
the  time  will  yet  oome,  eren  in  these  days,  when  ponltiy 
fandera  are  legion  and  shows  are  oropping  np  in  oTory  town 
and  'Village,  when  we  shall  look  back  upon  the  work  whioh  the 
Leghorn  iutoiers  inangwated.  and  be  gratefol  for  it. 

We  confess  we  believe  in  olnbs,  beoaaee  we  think  they  affoid 
all  people  with  oertain  fancies  to  meet  together  and  talk  over 
their  hobbies.  In  starting  snob  dnbs  we  wonld  make  the 
annual  subsoriplion  very  low,  not  more  than  St.  at  moat,  so  that 
the  memben  may  be  many,  and  oonseqoently  the  opinions  and 
original  thooghts  many.  It  wonld  be  a  mistake  in  starting 
olnbB  to  charge  an  entry  lee  and  a  heavy  annnal  snbscription. 
for  they  wonld  bar  the  -very  people  from  joinins  whom  we  want 
—we  mean  the  artisans  and  working  men.  The  poultry  fancy 
is  yery  interesting,  and  has  great  charms  no  doubt  for  people 
in  all  grades  of  sodety ;  bat  it  is  our  friends  who  are  not  so  rich 
in  worldly  goods  tiiat  we  want  to  see  enrolled  on  all  sides  in  our 
laney ;  and  those  are  the  people  we  want  to  find  in  our  dubs, 
and  so  it  is  important  to  keep  tne  expenses  down. 

Now,  we  should  like  to  see  soTeral  dabs  started,  one  among 
Dorking  landen,  and  another  among  Ooohins,  and  so  on,  and 
then  one  more  for  the  various  breeds— that  is,  for  those  breeds 
whidi  cannot  individoaUy  support  a  dub,  among  whioh  we 
would  number  Sultana,  Silkies,  Pricdes,  and  such  less  known 
breeds.  Sntely  we  can  find  some  energetic  fander  like  Mr. 
Kitchen  in  the  ranks  of  most  Tarieties,  who  would  put  thdr 
dub  on  a  good  working  basis.  The  rules  cannot  be  too  simple 
and  too  lew,  and  the  work  should  be  carried  on  with  the  least 
possible  labour  and  expense }  and  then  we  should  like  one  great 
mother  club,  to  be  odled  the  *<  Great  Britain  National  Club  *' 
to  whioh  everyone  belonging  to  a  branch  club  should  be  able 
to  belong  without  paying  any  fee,  so  that  being  a  member  of  a 
variety  dub  at  the  same  time  would  make  everyone  a  member 
of  the  mother  dub.  Now,  such  an  institution  could  have  a 
grand  annud  meeting  at  one  of  the  Pdaces,  where  they  could 
talk  the  doings  of  the  fancy  over,  and  criticise  even  the  various 
joumds  if  they  liked.  Perhaps  the  mother  dub  would  want  a 
pud  secretary,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  such  an  one  could 
be  found  who  would  fill  the  office  satisfactorily,  and  then  ovary 
one  of  the  smaller  shows  could  pay  so  much  a>vear  Irom  their 
receipts  in  proportion  to  the  number  ol  thdr  membeca  to 
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defray  the  ooit  of  a  general  ■eoieUry.  Onoe  eaoh  a  soheme  was 
properly  pnt  on  foot  by  energetic,  well-known ,  and  loyal  fanolera, 
and  the  BTibBoriptioiiB  arranged  bo  as  to  bring  the  ciabs  into  the 
Tange  of  ell,  we  Bbonld  see  no  more  of  those  infamooB  awards 
where  bens  take  priaao  at  show  af rer  show  instead  of  pnllets, 
where  a  bad  and  wrong  award  is  repeated  at  place  after  place 
to  keep  op  a  former  award  made  in  mistake,  of  cock  Pigeons 
takiog  prizes  as  hens,  of  champion  caps  being  awarded  to  nn- 
worth^  spec  mens.  We  sav,  were  sach  dabs  bat  started  xmder 
the  wing  of  a  national  dnb  in  whose  master  roll  were  the  real 
and  loyal  fanciers,  they  would  check  all  these  nnplessant  doings, 
for  from  their  very  numbers— from  their  enormous  power  which 
that  number  would  conseqaently  afford  them^therf  could 
choke  out  all  such  abuses.  We  do  not  mention  what  else  they 
might  do— how  they  could  arrange  schedules,  biing  out  new  and 
good  men  as  judges^  which  abound  if  only  they  were  properly 
brought  out,  arrange  the  proper  proportion  of  prize  money  to 
the  various  breeds — we  say  nothing  on  those  suDjects,  because 
ihfty  should  be  apparent  to  all. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  poultry  dubs  have  been  started 
before,  or  that  a  general  poultry  club  has  been  proposed,  and 
that  no  permanent  success  has  ever  attended  them.  And  we 
belieye  the  reason  was,  either  because  they  were  not  started  by 
the  right  sort  of  people,  or  else  that  the  fancy  had  am  idea  that 
'  at  the  root  of  the  affair  some  private  end  was  to  be  attained. 
Now,  for  a  club  of  the  sort  we  should  like  to  see  there  should 
not  be  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  any  such  underlying  pur- 
pose :  should  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  general  enrolment 
of  all  f iinciers  with  a  nominal  entry  fee ;  but  members  should 
of  course  be  balloted  for,  and  it  should  be  for  the  purpoee  of 
airing  and  ventilating  opinions  about  awards,  prizes,  cups,  and 
in  fact  poultry  matters  generally ;  and  the  smaller  branoh  clubs 
such  as  the  Leghorn  Glnb,  or  any  others  which  might  be  made, 
would,  we  are  sure,  help  on  the  meeting  of  the  mother  dnb  all 
they  possibly  could,  for  without  such  assistance  no  real  good 
oould  be  attsined. 

We  would  never  recommend  an  exhibition  being  held  •b]r  the 
dub.  It  is  not  necessary.  The  two  great  London  meetings, 
and  those  of  Birmingham  and  Oxford  in  the  midland  oounties, 
would  afford  ample  opportunities  for  fanciers  to  meet  together 
and  talk  about  the  business  and  affairs  in  general :  but  as  we 
•tated  before,  the  grand  annual  meeting  should  be  held  at  one 
of  the  Palaces  where  fenders  of  all  sorts  and  grades  are  wont  to 
meet. 

We  have  been  asked  for  our  opinion  on  poultry  dubs,  and 
we  give  it,  and  any  hdp  that  we  oan  afford  which  lies  in  our 
power  we  will  very  glaaly  grant;  but  we  feel  that  before  any 
national  club  is  started,  sniaUer  ones  for  the  various  breeds  should 
be  set  on  foot  to  help  on  the  movement  and  bring  the  various 
fanciers  of  the  different  breeds  together,  and  then  an  amalga- 
mation oan  be  formed  with  a  gencKral  annual  meeting.  But  as 
we  said  before,  we  think  all  who  belong  to  a  branoh  club  should 
oertainly  also  be  considered  as  members  of  the  greater  one  with- 
out any  further  payment,  for  the  money  must  be  had  in  small 
aums  from  the  many,  not  in  large  sums  from  the  few,  for  any 
permanent  good  to  accrue ;  and  lul  such  money  collected  in  sub- 
acription  wonld  of  course  be  expended  upon  cups,  prises,  and 
snob  like,  or  to  the  help  of  exhibitions  ^ich  fail  tnrough  no 
neglect  of  their  own.  But  these  matters  would,  of  oourse,  be 
settled  by  the  committee,  in  whom  the  clubs  would  put  full 
confidence,  only  electing  such  men  for  the  purpoee  as  they 
thought  up  to  the  mark  in  every  way.— W. 


POULTBT  AND  BIRD  NEWS. 

At  the  coming  Tiverton  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Oonnty 
Agricultural  Society  the  Baroness  Burdett  Ooutts  is  offering 
;£10  in  prizes  in  a  class  for  undubbed  Game.  The  first  prize 
will  be  £5,  seoond  £2  10s.,  third  £1  lOt .,  and  fourth  JBl.  It  wUl 
be  interesting  to  notice  if  any  of  the  undubbed  occkerels  of  last 
year  will  appear  again  here,  or  whether  they  went  home  and 
were  dubbed  as  soon  as  the  meetings  were  over. 

We  hear  that  the  celebrated  Light  Brahma  fender,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dean  of  Marden  near  Hereford,  is  going  to  emigrate  :  his  adult 
birds  were  put  up  to  auction  on  Tuesday  last,  but  the  chickens, 
which  are  generally  this  gentleman's  forte,  will  be  sold  in  the 
summer  months.  If  the  quality  is  as  good  as  the  birds  were 
last  year  we  expect  to  hear  of  some  brisk  bidding. 

The  Boyal  Oounties,  Hants  and  Berks,  meet  this  year  at 
Abingdon,  near  Oxford.  We  are  glad  to  see  their  schedule  has 
been  remodelled  and  the  Pigeons  better  seen  to,  and  we  xmder- 
atsnd  that  Mr.  T.  0.  Barnell  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  improve- 
ment. The  Jodge  is  not  announced,  but  we  generally  find  our 
old  friend  Mr.  J.  Baily  of  London  omoiating  here. 

The  entries  for  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  meeting  at 
Hereford  dose  on  Friday  (to-morrow).  We  hope  fanciers  will 
patronise  this  old  meeting,  for  we  hear  there  is  a  probability  of 
the  poultry  department  bemg  discontinued.  We  hope  to  attend 
And  give  our  annual  report. 


White  Gsll  Duck  fanciers  wanting  a  class  for  this  breed 
should  apply  without  delay  to  Mr.  J.  King,  111,  St.  Aldate'a,  Ox- 
ford, for  unless  some  hdp  is  promised,  or  a  certain  number  of 
entries  is  guaianteed,  we  hear  that  this  class  will  be  expunged 
from  their  new  schedule,  for  lovers  of  the  breed  do  not  aappoct 
it,  and  last  year  there  were  only  three  entries.— W. 


INQUIBIES. 

A  FBicALB  Swan  is  now  sitting.  I  am  told  she  will  not  hatdi 
till  there  is  a  thunderstorm.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  notion  ? 
— Obmtobion. 

Omb  of  my  hens  lately  died  when  her  chickens  were  about  a 
month  old.  She  was  in  a  rip  on  the  grass.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  I  partially  filled  the  rip  with  hay  and  shut  them  in.  The 
next  night  they  went  in  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  done  so 
ever  since.  Thev  do  not  look  as  well  as  those  that  have  mothan, 
but  they  do  not  laok  *' gumption,"  and  bury  themselves  well  in 
the  straw.— E.  A. 

Mr  GaroUna  Ducks  ought  now  to  be  sitting,  but  I  cannot  area 
find  they  have  made  a  nest.  Will  someone  hdp  or  advise  me  f 
— Obotbov. 

Is  it  ad^aUe  to  aUow  Golden  and  Silver  hen  PheaaantB  to 
Bit  on  their  eggsf— Bbodinbb. 


AGGBINQTON  SHOW  OF  POULTBY.  Ac. 

This  took  place  on  April  27th.  Turner's  pens  were  nsef ,  and 
the  entries  in  all  were  about  620.  Oame  had  four  dassea,  and  a 
cup  was  also  given.  In  Black  or  Brown  Beds  the  first  was  a 
oock  good  in  all  points  but  breast,  which  was  quite  clay  ookmr. 
The  cup  was  also  awarded  here.  Seoond  was  a  handsome  oook- 
erel,  which  in  appearanoe  we  preferred  to  the  first.  Third  a 
oock,  rather  thin  nut  good  in  style.  In  next  class  Doekwinga 
were  first  and  third,  and  a  Pile  seoond.  In  hens  Brown-breasted 
won  all  the  prizes,  and  these  were  very  good.  In  the  next  daas 
first  was  a  Black  Game  hen,  which  is  faultless  except  in  ey^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  too  dark;  seoond  a  Duckwing,  and  thud 
a  Pile.  Dorkinga  a  capital  lot  and  all  noticed.  Coehifu^  Buff 
or  Ginnamon,  were  all  of  the  former  colour  and  mostly  in  grand 
show  form.  One  of  the  best  pens  of  the  Goohin  dassea  was  the 
first-prize  Partridfe,  which  was  a  truly  grand  pen ;  aeoond  were 
also  Partridge,  and  third  Whites.  Bpaniih  were  oood  and  well 
placed,  the  hens  in  the  winning  pens  eapedaUv  good.  In 
Brahmcu  the  first  and  third  were  Dark  and  second  Iliaht;  the 
latter  might  have  been  third  more  correctly.  Singularly  JJam- 
burghs  were  very  small  entries,  but  the  few  that  were  shown 
were  verv  good,  especially  the  first  in  Gold-spangled  Hamburghs 
and  the  first  Silver-pencils.  In  French  fowls  the  winners  were 
Grdve-GoBurs ;  the  first  generally  good,  but  the  seoond-priae  heii 
was  by  far  the  best  in  her  class.  The  Variety  dass  waa  won 
by  Gold  Polands;  Black  Goohins  and  Gnckoo  Goohins,  BiUdea, 
Mal^s,  and  White-crested  Polands  making  np  the  daaa.  In 
the  Yanei^  class  were  some  cheap  birds,  and  smart  work  was 
manifested  in  securing  some  of  these.  Single  Game  Bantam 
cocks,  Black  or  Brown  Beds,  wss  a  cood  class.  The  first  Black, 
and  second  Brown  Bed,  the  Utter  ox  which  we  preferred  to  any 
other,  being  about  the  most  perfect  bird  of  his  colour  that  baa 
ever  been  shown ;  third  was  a  grand  old  Black  Bed.  In  the 
next  class  first  was  a  Duckwing  of  great  beauty,  second  a  Duck- 
wing,  and  third  a  Pile  which  looks  worse  of  its  late  work.  In 
Black  or  Brown  Bed  hens,  as  in  oocks,  we  would  have  plaoed 
the  second  first,  although  the  first  was  a  very  good  Black  Bed, 
and  third  also  of  that  odour.  In  hens  of  any  other  odour 
first  and  third  were  Piles,  and  second  Dackwins,  the  first  very 
hard  in  feather  and  young-looking.  In  the  'Variety  dass  of 
Bantams  first  and  second  were  Black,  and  third  Laced.  The 
awards  in  our  opinion  in  the  first  two  cases  being  made  to  ear- 
lobe,  as  others  oombinins  much  more  valuable  propertiea  were 
but  highly  commended,  the  dass  being  very  good. 

Pigeons  were  a  cood  lot,  but  shown  in  pairs,  and  many  other- 
wise good  were  left  out  on  account  of  not  matching.  Oarriera 
and  Pouters  were,  however,  shown  singly.  In  Garrier  cooka 
first  was  a  Dun,  not  in  as  good  order  as  is  desirable,  but  very 
good  in  all  properties;  second  a  Black,  losing  only  in  eye;  ana 
ttiird  also  a  Black.  Many  good  birds  were  in  low  conditLon. 
Garrier  hens  also  a  large  class.  First  a  well-devdoped  Dun, 
second  Black  with  grand  beak,  and  third  Blue  with  capital  head 
properties ;  some  in  both  classes  too  well  got  up  about  the  eye- 
wattle.  Tumblers  in  pairs  did  not  muster  welL  First  Almond, 
of  splendid  ground  colour  and  good  head  properties,  the  hen 
espedally ;  seoond  also  Almond,  a  grand  pair  as  regards  head, 
but  cock  rather  dark;  and  third  Bed  Aaatea.  Barbs  wer^  first 
and  third  Black,  and  aeoond  Beds.  Owls  were  a  mixed  olaaa; 
White  Foreign  first  and  third,  and  Blue  EngUsh  second.  In 
Pouter  cocks  first  and  second  were  Blues,  and  third  White;  the 
first  in  grand  order.  A  smart  Blue  was  first  in  hens,  the  aeoond 
qaite  equal  except  in  bdng  too  grey ;  the  third  a  handsome 
White.    Fantsils  a  fair  lot,  and  all  White.    There  were  aome 
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good  Tarblti,  but  nmny  wera  foul-thigbed  Abd  poor.  First 
YeUowe,aecom1  Reiifl,  andthirdSilTers.  Dfftg^JOtiaftgoiiiiclftaB, 
but  ehowicg  the  difficulty  of  raittcbiDg  of  the  betiSi  as  &  rale 
imlViDg  lAt  short  of  the  quality  of  tbe  cooke^  and  manv  4;iiAmpjon 
birds  hid  to  Huocumb  on  that  a<^eoaDt.  First  were  Yellow,  B.ad 
sftcoDd  and  third  Bluea,  J*cobms  were  a  f*Jr  lot.  The  first 
Beds — Jimallr  neat^  and  sonnd  in  colonr;  second  Reds,  cot  so 
f?ood  in  that  reepe^itf  and  coarse  in  &ize;  third  Yellown.  In 
Shoift-faced  Aotwerps  very  few  came  np  to  our  requirenionU, 
hat  Ihe  coeks  in  the  "v^iciDiog  poDs  were  grand  birds,  the  hena 
being  too  long  in  frciportioQ.  First  were  Dnna^  as  also  the 
secfitid,  the  former  wianiQ^onij  by  the  shortne^i  oi  head  and 

teneral  stiffness  of  the  cock,  the  second  being  jonng  bnt  a  grand 
ird,  bat  by  far  the  best  in  bead  properties  was  the  third  pdisd 
Bine  cock.  The  winning  Lon^  faces  were  very  first-rate  Dana 
and  Bed  Chequers,  NanB  good,  and  Magpies  a  moat  eiqaisita 
lot.  First  and  third  Heda,  and  second  Blacks.  lo  the  Variety 
class  first  were  Trumpeters,  and  second  Red  Swallows. 

Babbits  came  next,  tbe  eUssea  not  being  nnmerouf.  Lops 
were  first.  Pen  S35  waa  a  grand  Tortoiseshell,  bat  wilb  a  very 
crooked  leg,  was  left  Dot  aUogetherp  the  awardft  being  made  to 
first  a  Black  doe,  large  and  good  quaUty  of  e*ir,  2^1  by  5i  inches  ; 
second  Fawn-and- white,  22  by  4 3  inohpSg  in  nice  order;  very 
'  highly  commended  a  Biack-aod^ White,  23  by  4  i  inches.  Angoras 
wore  a  nice  lot,  the  first  not  the  largest,  bat  ol  very  fioe  qnaHty 
of  wool;   almost 'every  pen  noticed.     Himalayan  wore  a  very 

Soor  data;  the  first  a  good  Rabbit,  second  of  fairqaality.  Silver- 
l^reya  w^re,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  lot,  many  very  promising 
Rabbits  being  shown,  the  ^vioners  very  good  in  eilvering  and 
oven  in  colonr.  In  the  Selling  class  Lops  woiXj  none  others 
being  of  much  ncte. 

P0ULTRy.-(j4ira*-Btflc*  or  Broien.  Bid.—Ctek.—CMp,  R,  Oamfttt.  a,  W 
and  H*  Ad*'ii».  ^n^  aolmr.—Coek  ^1.  J.  A.  H  a.  ff.  atftTfll^j-,  I,  R.  AthUr 
Ip  H.  E.  MBirhii.  F40,  T.  DjmttB.  BJ^elt  ^  Brown  Sgd.^Htn.^1,  B.  MftUbflv. 
%XB.A  8*  O.  W.  Bricrle^.  Jny  ot>L£T  co'i^ur.— i/cn.—l,  C*  W.  Bri«rJI«7.  %  J,  A. 
and  a.  e»  SUvelof,  S,  J.  F.  Walton-  Local  Ciatt.^CiicJt.—l  aad  S,  J.  Qreen- 
faaUjh-  l>ijmniifoi.— 1  and  B.  J.  Walker.  3,  A,  Datbr.  CdaaiDtE—BuSr  tw 
0toftaiiHMi.-l,  J.  WKl1[«r.  «.J.B(K>tb,  3.  A,  Darbr  Pariridp*  and  WhiU.— 
1,  T.  a^pAcu.  %  A.  B»Bifoi'>t.  S.  J.  Booth.  t^PAmin^-BiacL—l,  J.  Ptjw^JL 
tt  J(.  T3ir«Bb.  8.J.  fQWfil^  BunaiAfl  — t.T.  F,  Aimdell.  3,  J,  Etlrrfajun.  9.  A. 
BunfDrd,  Kiltltun&n*—aoIdeJ^pfKeUlr4—^,  O.  J.  Dnckwarth.  S,  B.  Piokki. 
I.  W,  RoboTt* ba w  Sil  ftr- p€ n c tJ led. - 1.  H .  Pi ck ] ei.  I  an c]  3.  M.  W.  Br»er, wa \ I 
QiiUf>ii^p(ir\/ftrd^l  ftDd  Ep  G.  *  J.  Duvkwtirth.  3.  Mr*.  T.  R*  Jones.  tiUvfr. 
Mpanffi€ti-l,i,  litii^tB.  S,  J.  FieUlEti;.  j,  J,  Ffttrlclc.  £/af  Jr.— 1,  A.  TrichoU. 
S,  B.  L.  a»Trnet[.  3,  U.  FieMles.  Fkimcm.-1,  C.  M.  SauBdert  9.  W.  H.  Crib- 
tr««  S.  C.  M.  Saupdofii.  A»r  omsB  Viatsrr.-U  W*  Hiirror{t^oUiidi>.  t, 
T.  F,  Aatdall  IBlaek  Cofhlnal.  Sj  T;  Aipdaa  liJimhinQ)^  Aur  Vj.kiktt  KXcRrr 
Oiiia  j^ND  Gtlii  B^iJTiifs.— ],T  Atu^aa,  %  J.BlnwltUe.  Selling  C i.Ata.— 
1,J.  PowtlMBJ^ek  Sp»nlili).  a.T.Aspdan-  3.  J.  F.  Walloa^  iitMu  BkftTka^. 
'^Btack  or  Broicn  B^H.^CftCk.—Cut}.  W.  F.  Addlfc  S,  J.  FIstober.  S.  G.  K»[l 
Antf  other  roicuT.—CDck,'^ltQ*  U%\h  3,  J,  Fk^cliBr,  S^H.  Druwulis.  BUiik 
or  Brov^n  Rcd.—Hen,^i,  W.  F.  Addlo,  2^  J.  FIntclLCT.  3,  N-  3.  dugd^o.  Aitv 
father  eotour^-Htn^—i .  HelHiifrtiiin  &  GilL  B,  G»  HkII.  3,  R,  BrdwDUa.  Lactxl 
CiatM^—Voek^—\f  Q,  Andvrloii,  8^  J^  B^t^tbir,  S.  J*  Bfley,  B4irTAtti>— ^fiu 
CtiHjffy.-l^C.  A  i.  nUnitwurtb.  S*  II.  PioWes.  3pJ.  W*lk(ir.  Tcreky-*-  — T,  J. 
Walk«r.  ft,  J,  Hruokv ulil  3  W,  Rabi>rt».  GftfSR,— 1  ind  1,  J.  Walker.  Ducu^. 
—AyU$btiry,-l  And  S,  J.  W&lkcr.  3,  U.  Hdlt  Htfurtu-l  axsd  S.  J.  Wftlkfir.  a,  J. 
h'ewtE'D.    An]f  otii^r  variatv^—l,  J.  Walker.    !<  J-  W^ofld     3.  II.  B.  Smit^i- 

PiGECSS.— UiHftiKM  -Cork.-^'i^  R.  Horner.  1.  J.  Wiilkur  S,  Hh  Yardlej. 
Vhe,  E.  0.  3t  etsb.  hen.—l.  J.  StADlAj.  B,  J.  W&lker.  B^  E.  U.  i^tr&tcbH  vAcr, 
X.  Hamer,  J,  KfadiM.  ToivSLBRf.— 1  atid  3,  El  YarcllDr<  %  W.  &  U,  Adacaa, 
BAnn^.—if  B.  flyrijer,  S.  J-  S^Unley.  3»  H.  Yfcrdle/.  OwLfl,— 1,  E.  C.  btretch. 
%.  J,  Ttira«h-  S,  I..  h%wtan,  PuvTK&t.—Cock^—i^  W,  IJarifoy.  t  and  3,  E. 
Hd-mor.  Sen.^l  and  Jlp  E,  Miitcmr.  4^  W.  UarTey,  FilNTIILH  —  L  J»  K^ 
Lorersidi^e.  1,  J.  Walker.  S,  T,  S.  HlepbentoD.  Tfibits.— I  iLod  3,  E,  Ilorucrr 
K.  J.  Fleldlbg^  Datd'^oxi.— 1,  A.  MiiliBiizie.  I,  Waddlsaioii  A  Booth,  a,  J. 
BtauU^r.  rJ^p  W.  HmUb.  JioosiirM.—l,  J.  Gardner,  f,  R,  Rurtier.  8.J.  Bnoth. 
AnT<^ARp^.-Sf*ortfnte4.-l.  W.  HmHi^jii.  U  and  f,  W.  F.  Botwlttie.  *Nfl»  J. 
Oardaar.  Long-fuced.—l  a*id  B.  C.  Uopwood.  Q*  J-  flatikiuff,  Ni;;f%i'-lp  J.  B. 
BowdoD.  S.E.  Homer.  D^  W.  J.  WlkFbu r&t.  IfioFiSB.—l,  E,  Horner.  B.  J.  R. 
BuUer.  9  and  iiht,J.B.  BofrdoD.  A-^r  oTiiaa  V^Juafir.^],  W-  Harrer.  i^  R, 
Homar,    I,  D.  M,  Gariida. 

liABBtr3.-SPiKT4ii.-l  aad  %  SohoAeld  &  BarraU.  iilf*  T.  A  E,  J.  PgII. 
AN<3oq^  —1,  Jasioa  ft  BaUam.  %^.  A-  €lagt(*  BTUiLAiiif,— t,  T.  &  £.  J.  FelJ- 
L  ^cattir  i  diamben.  Siltkh-Oebt  —  I  and  ^p  H.  Waodi.  vhe,  Wp  B.  €haotr/t 
T.  Qoligbtlj.    AN  r  VA.afETr.— Jp  Mab.ofi.B\A  &  Barrett,    a,  J.  Woods, 

I  iJvvtOE^.— Poultry  :  Mr.  Simon  Fielding,  Trentham*  Stolce-nn- 
Trent;  Mr.  Enot^h  Hatton,  Columbarian  XI':)n6o,  pLidaey;  Mr. 
3'ohn  Martin,  Fata  hall  Fark^  Wolverhamptonp  Pigeons  and 
BahbUi  :  Mr.  J*  Taylor,  Rochdale  j  Mr.  E.  Hatton. 


BREEDING  BEES. 


A  coRBESPONPENT  "  B."  wiflhes  to  know  if  bees  are  de^riorated 
by  in«and4n  breeding ;  and  if  they  are,  ia  it  DeoeasAry  to  have 
fre^h  qneenfl  every  antnmn  ?  No  othnr  beea  are  within  several 
mileit  of  hiSf  and  London  ia  diHtaut  tbree  daya  by  po^tp  Ctin 
qaeena  be  fiafely  transported  thii  diatance  7  He  eucloaes  for 
inapeotion  eight  beea  from  a  avaf m  which  he  boogbt  last  year 
an  perfectly  pure  Ltgnriaufl,  The  bee»  are  not  pnre  Lignriana, 
Probably  abont  three-fonrtha  of  their  hloocl  ia  Lignrian ;  for 
tbotigh  seven  of  the  eight  are  marked  with  Lignrian  bands  the 
eighth  la  not  marked  at  a'l,  and  the  markiog  on  the  seven  in  not 
ID  di^tinot  as  that  on  pnre  Ligarianfl. 

The  qnestion  of  in- and  in  breeding  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  dcaarvea  oaref  nl  thonght  and  coaaide ration.  It  haa  been  a 
tabjflot  of  oonaideration  fur  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  oentary, 
and  aU  that  we  have  eeen  in  tbe  writings  of  hee-maatere,  and  al 
that  we  fonnd  in  oar  own  eiperienoe  toqcbitj^  the  qa^ationi 
kave  boon  e^refally  p>ndered.  Many  crude  opinioos  and  unsap 
ported  statementB  have  been  made  to  eetabliah  the  id4?a  o 
^eteiioiaUon  ia  heee^  bnl  tatiafactory  proof  haa  never  baen  pro 


dnoed  bo  far  as  I  know.  What  do  we  find  in  lone  and  remote 
difltriots  like  that  in  which  "  B."  lives,  and  in  which  in-and-in 
breeding  has  gone  on  for  generations  and  ages  ?  Certainly  no 
evidences  or  signs  of  deterioration.  Bees  there  are  as  healthfol 
and  powerfnl  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  In  onr  opinion  a 
degenerate  race  of  bees  or  an  improved  breed  is  not  an  esta- 
blished fact,  bnt  remains  a  mere  fancy  in  some  minds. 

I  will  go  a  step  farther.  If  in-and-in  breeding  be  against  a 
law  of  nature  ana  tends  to  deteriorate  the  powers  of  bees,  why 
do  the  bees  of  almost  every  hive  produce  drones  in  saperabun- 
dance  for  the  queens  that  are  being  reared  in  it  ?  The  conduct 
of  both  bees  and  drones  of  every  hive  indicates  that  in-and-in 
breeding  is  a  law  amongst  them,  not  an  exception.  Though  our 
correspondent  may  have  fresh  queens  safely  conveyed  to  him 
from  great  distances,  we  dare  not  predict  that  they  would  im- 
prove the  powers  of  the  bees  in  bis  garden  or  neighbourhood  in 
the  smallest  degree.  " B.'s  *'  hive  which  contains  only  four  or 
five  dozens  of  bees  will  probably  die,  as  they  are  rather  too 
small  a  number  to  hatch  young  bees. 

We  answer  the  last  question  of  our  correspondent  by  naming 
Pettigrew'8  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees."— A.  P. 


WEATHER-HIVES— LIGURIANa 
Thb  uncertainty  of  weather  in  England,  or  the  changeable 
nature  of  our  climate,  is  probably  the  greatest  drag  and  hin- 
drance to  bee-keeping  in  this  country.  What  a  long  series  of 
unfavourable  springs  we  have  had  during  the  last  ten  years  I 
The  present  one  has  been  the  worst  for  bees  and  most  destruo- 
tive  of  their  lives  we  have  ever  known.  It  has  been  remarkable 
for  cold  winds,  frost,  and  snow.  In  the  middle  of  April  we  have 
had  the  hedges  and  bushes,  while  green  with  young  leaves, 
heavUy  mantled  in  snow,  presenting  to  view  a  most  novel  and 
beautiful  sight.  The  Plum  trees  while  white  with  blossom  have 
been  twice  eclipsed  and  hidden  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Suoh 
weather  is  ratber  disappointing  to  the  poor  bees  and  their 
attached  admirers  and  masters. 

While  moodily  pondering  the  discouragements  of  bee-keeping 
arising  from  the  changeable  and  unf#rourable  olimate  of  Eng- 
land, a  gentleman  who  is  an  intense  lover  of  bees  called  to  tail 
me  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Tates's  shop  in  Manchester  to  order 
hives  for  this  season's  swarms,  and  there  saw  an  accumulation 
of  new  empty  hives,  numbering  (he  ffuessed)  about  600,  all  made 
of  straw  in  large  sizes  ready  for  the  demand  of  this  season.  He 
was  much  astonished  when  told  bv  Mr.  Tates  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  that  all  he  saw  would 
be  sold  before  the  end  of  swarming  time.  "  I  have  evidence 
enough,"  he  added,  **  that  the  spirit  of  bee-keepins  is  alive  and 
abroad."  This  little  speech  from  my  visitor  rebukea  my  peevish- 
ness, and  gave  me  some  encouragement  to  labour  on  for  the 
advanoement  of  apiarian  science.  A  clergyman  of  great  literary 
attainments  called  here  last  week,  and  in  oonrse  of  conversation 
said,  "  We  spend  the  first  twenty  years  of  onr  lives  in  gaining 
knowledge,  the  second  twenty  in  learning  and  studying  how  to 
use  and  impart  it,  and  the  last  twenty  years  are  spent  in  efforts 
to  teach  others ;  and  after  all  the  most  that  the  best  can  do  is 
but  little."  If  I  had  asked  this  excellent  man  what  one  is  to 
do  after  he  has  spent  all  the  three  twenties,  I  daresay  he  would 
have  said,  "Labour  on  to  the  end,  for  a  life  of  occupation 
and  activity  even  in  old  age  is  preferable  to  one  of  Ustless  inac- 
tivity. Though  unable  to  do  much  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  a 
little  in  helping  younger  people;  and  I  heartily  thank  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  their  assistance  and 
their  medium  of  communication.  The  fact  that  large  hives  in 
hundreds  are  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  England  is  both  a  satis- 
faction and  encouragement  to  me,  for  wherever  we  find  large 
hives  in  use  we  find  successful  bee-keepers. 

An  American  author  of  a  bee  book  says  a  perfect  hive  shoiild 
contain  or  possess  sixty-one  points  of  distinction  or  qualities, 
and  that  his  hive  has  tnem  all.  Throughout  the  book  we  find 
that  his  hive  is  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  his  commendation  of 
it  blurs  almost  every  chapter.  The  last  accounts  of  this  gentle- 
man that  we  have  had  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had  ruined 
himself  in  American  law  courts  contending  for  the  patent  rights 
of  his  hive.  We  are  not  inventors,  and  have  no  hive  peculiarly 
our  own,  and  never  had.  We  have  copied  what  we  have  seen, 
and  practised  what  others  have  done  oefore  us.  If  hives  are 
built  of  proper  materials  and  possess  two  noints  or  qualities— 
viz.,  size  and  simplicity  of  oonstruotion,  tney  will  abundantly 
satisfy  all  apiarians  who  use  them  for  large  harvests  of  honey. 
If  hives,  whether  large  or  small,  are  not  built  of  proper  materials, 
some  process  of  ventilating  them  should  be  adopted.  An  internal 
examination  of  hives  at  the  present  time  wiu  enable  any  bee- 
keeper to  ascertain  whether  his  hives  need  ventilation  or  not. 

If  the  statements  of  some  American  bee-keepers,  which 
*^B.&  W."  quoted  in  last  week's  Journal,  be  facts  and  not  fan- 
cies, ttte  question  of  hives  is  comparatively  a  very  unimportant 
one.  If  the  statements  referred  to  represent  facts,  our  bees  are 
lazy  useless  creatures  comparatively  speaking.  In  1863  Mrs. 
Topper  had  two  Italian  irtooks  which  yielded  200  lbs.  of  honey, 
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while  flfly-ilx  stocks  of  oommon  bees  did  not  yield  an  oanoe. 
At  A  oonvention  of  Americaa  bee-keepen  in  1866  it  was  onAoi- 
rnonsly  admitted  that  Ligoriuui  are  superior  to  common  bees. 
After  making  these  statements  "  B.  A  W."  favoors  us  with  the 
opinions  of  ttie  editor  of  the  "  American  Text-Book  of  Bees  "  as 
to  the  superiority  of  Ligurians.  They  possess  greater  individual 
strength,  fly  wiUi  less  iatisue,  work  when  other  bees  are  idle, 
suck  honey  from  flowers  which  others  do  not  visit,  work  more 
steadily  during  the  season,  breed  earlier  in  spring  and  later  in 
autumn,  oast  off  earlier  and  larger  swarms,  live  longer  than 
common  bees,  are  always  so  busy  that  they  have  no  time  or 
inclination  for  robbing,  and  they  dethrone  their  queens  and  pre- 
pare suooessors  before  old  age  oyerfcakes  them.  Sence  Italians 
are  seldom  queenless.  They  are  more  pesoef  ul,  gracef  al,  beau- 
tiful, attracting  many  visitors. 

Does  anybody  in  England  believe  this  American  trumpery  f 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  respectoble 
person  in  either  En^nd  or  America  that  would  endorse  the 
mischievously  extravagant  statements  of  this  American  editor. 
Even  "  B.  &  w."  who  has  quoted  them  saya  that  he  has  over- 
done it  by  claiming  too  many  good  points,  and  the  wish  has 
been  father  to  the  thought.  Some  ten  yean  ago  we  had  one  or 
two  quack  dsalen  in  Bngland  who  said  as  many  extravagant 
things  about  Ligurians  as  this  editor.  Thinga  have  changed  a 
Uttle,  and  we  are  not  now  favoured  publicly  with  a  list  of  their 
exoeUenoes.  And  even  in  America  in  a  convention  of  bee- 
keepers held  some  years  after  1666,  the  year  referred  to  by 
**  B.  &  W.."  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  liiguriaos  was 
diaouBsed  by  the  most  able  men  of  that  country ;  and  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  the  bulk  of  disinterested  evidenoe  was  not  in 
fibvour  of  Ligurians,  and  objections  were  made  by  honest  men 
to  their  bee  journals  being  edited  by  dealers  or  interested 
parties.  Bat  I  attach  no  importanoe  to  American  evidenoe. 
Oharlas  Dickens,  who  went  to  America  to  learn  the  oharaoter 
of  tiie  country  and  its  people,  wrote  it  afterwards  in  these  few 
words :— *<  I  would  paint  the  American  eagle  as  a  bat  for  its 
blindness,  as  a  bantam  for  its  brag,  and  as  an  ostrich  from  the  faot 
that  it  stioks  its  head  in  the  mud  and  fancies  nobody  sees  it.*' 

Ligurian  bees  have  beea  in  this  oountry  about  twenty  yean, 
why  then  go  to  America  for  evidenoe  of  their  saperioclty  ?  Is 
theore  nobody  can  prove  their  superiority  in  this  country  vrtftsie 
the  weather  greatly  hinden  other  bees  ?  Hm  honey  been  ob- 
tained from  them  when  common  bees  oould  not  work?  I  am 
visited  by  respectable  bee-keepers  from  all  parts  of  the  eountry, 
and  those  who  keep  Ligurians  as  w^  as  tiioee  who  live  where 
they  are  kept  tell  me  that  they  are  no  better  than  common 
I  am  not  prejudiced  aj^ainst  them  in  any  way,  and  shall 

rtrust- 

evi- 

y  garden 

^  ..J  shall  be 

abundantly  gratified  if  satisfaotory  evidenoe'be  presented  to  the 
leaden  of  this  Journal  and  the  bee-keeperslof  Qraat  Britain  that 
a  superior  bee  is  amongst  us.  In  my  search  for  evidenoe  of  the 
superiority  of  Ligurian  bees  I  have  been  unsuccessful  for  ten 
yean.  Periiaps  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  during  the  present 
season. 

As  we  do  not  mean  to  allude  again  for  some  months  to  the 
questions  of  hives  and  Ligurians,  but  turn  our  attention  to 
matten  of  practical  management,  we  shall  be  triad  to  help  young 
bee-keepenover  any  difficulties  they  may  find  in  their  pathway 
if  they  let  the  Bditon  know  what  they  are.^A.  PBTnoaaw. 


THB  BSE  AND  THE  BOSE. 

T^  your  impression  of  the  20th  ult.  I  notice  poetry  headed 
*'  The  Hen  and  the  Honey  Bee.''  In  the  flnt  vene  and  third 
line  are  the  words,  "  Espied  a  bee  upon  a  rose."  Now,  I  have 
been  a  bee-keeper  for  some  yean,  and  in  all  my  experience  never 
saw  a  bee  upon  a  rose.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  composer 
of  the  piece  was  a  bee-keeper  or  was  he  only  a  poet  ?— Apis. 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

-  ^^?KP^.'®"  Bhahma»8  Lxob  Wmafa«r).-.Birda  hMire  lost  mora  l«g- 
faaliberlDff  thlB  j«ar  tlun  asa«l  oa  acooont  of  the  oootlnnuioe  of  mow.  It 
is  often  Am  oaae  that  nndae  imporUaoa  is  attaohed  to  leg-fastherixig,  bat  it 
is  not  ths  leas  DMsssaiy  that  whvn  it  is  a  fMitore  of  the  breed  it  shonld  be 
InUy  detSloped.  Under  any  oireiunstaBeas  Urds  that  ate  for  hard  eompotltlon 
should  be  in  dry  pens  lor  some  time  before  they  m«  shown,  and  in  wet 
^""^  ^^  ^  neoesaazy  they  shonld  be  in  oonftnement.  In  some  oases  they 
ve  kept  on  straw.  "It  mnst  be  reeoUeeted  the  oonflnement  only  preserres 
the  feathering;  it  does  not  oanse  additional  RTOwth.  ▲  soantily-feathared 
bird  wiU  not  become  amply  famished  beeaase  he  is  oonfined. 

PaiTR  OF  ▲  Bkbsdiko  Hsh  Oaxa&t  (0.  C.).>-We  haye  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  deceased  Oar  aiy  hen  yon  forwarde  1,  and  we  giTe 
as  our  TStdiet  that  death  zesolted  throogh  inflammation  brought  aboat  ttj 
her  being  exposed  at  an  open  window  at  the  time  she  was  layii«  her  eggs. 
The  OTBzy  gave  evidenoe  of  eonsideraUe  inflammation  having  ^sted.  nie 
dose  of  eastor  oU,  and  the  oatward  ^tpUoation  of  oil,  were  the  means  of 
|«mpwaz7  nllef.  When  she  did  not  follow  ap  laying  after  the  egg  on  the 
Batoxday  moodng^yoa  ahooldhaTO  snppUed  her  wlti^  sweetened  bread  and 


mflk.  OaitaroII,inadditlontoawannbath,isiieaeBsa>ywheaab«ilsegff- 
boond.  bat  when  Nataze  his  freed  iteelf  somevhat  ease  and  qoietode  Is 
esseotial  without  the  repetition  of  medieine.  The  seeonddoee  of  eastor^  did 
harmbybsingiagonineMassdexhaaation.  Osnaiy  heos  breeding  in  a  hoess 
shonld  be  ooi  of  aU  dtaoght,  and  if  the  son's  rays  sen  shine  in  the  rooas 
dnxing  the  day  so  maeh  the  better.  Open  exposoie  to  the  son  dose  monhana 
than  otherwise,  allhoagh  many  who  keep  Oanariee  plaoe  their  bhds  ootalie 
of  either  door  or  window  when  the  f  aU  power  of  the  son  is  on.  This  shoidd 
aerer  be  done  without  the  roof  of  the  eage  being  weUeovered.  Birdsintbsfr 
wild  flree  stote,  whoee  eonstltationa  ean  eope  with  the  Tarledohaoges  o<as 
weather,  enjoy  life  altogether  dtffwsot  to  those  eaged  up  and  sal^eot  tea 
partly-artlflolal  temperatue,  sometimes  KP  higher  than  at  others.  ▲  ptst 
▼egetable diet  is  necesssry  for  breeding  Canaries,  bat  Jast  now  dondalianU 
preferable  to  anytfadng  eUe.  As  the  season  adranoss  groondsal  wiU  beeome 
more  seedy  and  fit  for  birds.  Oet  another  BufT  hen,  and  at  onee  mate  wttli 
the  eook  Mrd,  fbr  there  is  ttmeyet  for  two  or  three  nests,  and  if  yon  flz  tbs 
Uids  oat  of  the  dnmght  you  may  be  moM  saeeeastaL 

TuauT'B  Boas  Bpott«d  (Daifie  Dnriw).— It  to  a  tsry  eosamoD  thing  foe 
both  Torkeys  and  auinea  Fowls  to  lay  eggs  spotted  with  white— lime  or  soiBe 
sueh  material;  it  is,  however,  only  for  a  time,  and  the  egg*  hateh  weU.  It  Is 
more  eommon  in  the  &r»t  eggs  than  in  any  other,  and  arises  from  tempwaiy 
derangement  of  the  ssovetSons.  ,_ 

Hrrm  with  Last  Tsab's  Ooxb  (if  Towtg  ili>iariaM).— HIts  a  svKmlsio 
it  without  hedttttion.  ^    ^  .^ 

SKATore  Bi>x(ii.  r.K— We  eaonet  give  you  aoy  infonkalioii  shoot  tks 
floor.   WepraaumditisB    '   '    ~ 
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BBKABK8. 
SMMu—BrtlliMkt  moaing;  Toiy  fine  aU  day;  bat  father  heavy  aad  doseia 

VTth.— Batherd^'  all  day.  and  early  da>k;  xain  between  9  and  10  fjl,  tat 
ftiir  before  midnlgjht. 

>Br1ght  sunny  morning;  thunder  soon  aftsr  noon,  bail  at  1  roL.  aaA 
lightning  at  1.18,  wlnd£LW.;  storm  OTor  before  8  pjl;  more  xain  la 


Mtti.»Slight  shower  In  morning,  fine  at  noon  and  the  remaladsr  of  the  dsy. 
80th.— Slight  rain  between  10  andllA.!!.,  andattlmee  aU  ^lintM^tk^t^ 

flliiagrfieaMe  day. 
May  lot— Fine  morning ;  slight  shower  aboat  11 A-X.,  two  or  three  sbowSES 

dazing  the  day.  otherwise  fine  bat  eold. 
Sad.— Another  eold  day;  showery  aU  day,  bat  drying  op  qplsUy  bulsaoB 

the  showers. 
About  4P  lowsr  temperatore  than  the  preeeding  week,  and  lreq[oeatty  nii^ 
ing;  the  last  day  between  8^  and  9=  eolder  than  the  flnt.    Bomeenowaad 
hi3l  on  the  let  and  and  of  May.    On  the  Sod  the  temperaton  fallbdovths 
fxeedng  pal»t.''&.  J.  Btmoms. 


COVENT  QABDBN  MABKET,— MAT  & 
Wa  hSTe  no  altSBatioa  to  report. 
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100  8  0  J>  8 
#080 
8  8     0  8 

8   8   18  8 

PineApples lb.  10     4  8 

Plums... I  sieve  0   0     0  0 

Qnineea  boahel  0   0     0  0 

Baepberrlea lb.  0   0     0  6 

Strawbeixies os.  0   8     10 

Walnuts boah^  4   0   M  0 

ditto V'lOO  18     18 


Arttehokes 

Asparagos f^lOO 

Freneh handle 

Beans.  Kidney....    1^100 

Beet,  Bed dosen 

Brooooli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts   t  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Carrots bonoh 

Capsicums VIOO 

Cauliflower dosen 

Celery bundle 

Ooleworts..  dos.  bunohes 

Cuoumbers each 

EadiTe dosen 

Fennel boneh 

Qarlio lb. 

Herbe hanth 

Horaersdish bundle 

^ doien 

Vteaeh  cabbage  .... 


B.d.  a.d. 
4  OtoO  p 


s.d.  a.d. 

0    4to0   0 

Mushrooms......     pottle  10  8  8 

MustardAOreae   punnet  0  9  0  8 

Onions bushel  8  0  8  8 

plekliag quart  0  8  0  8 

Parsley....  doa.bunehee  8  8  4  8 

Parenipe dosen  0  0  0  8 

Peae quart  4   0  0  0 

PoUtoes bushel  8   0  0  0 

mdney do.  8   0  8  8 

New lb.  0   8  10 

Badiebes  ..  doa.  bunohee  10  16 

Rhubarb bundle  0   8  10 

Baleafy bundle  0   8  10 

Seoraonera bundle  10  0  0 

Seakale basket  18  18 

ShaUots lb.  0   8  0   8 

Sninaeh buehel  4   8  0  8 

Tometoee doeen  0  0  0  8 

Turnips buonh  0   4  0   8 

YegetebleMamwe 0  0  8  8 
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Oilord  Firrt  Summer  Show. 
Boyii  InBtitotlon  at  &80  p.m. 
RoyiJ  Botanic  at  &46. 
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Zoological  Society  Ak  8^  pk. 
Boyal  Horaooltoral  Society— Fmit  and  Floral  Oom- 
[  mittees  at  11  a.ik. 

68J 
618 
66.0 
66.7 

48.7 
48.4 
40.8 
40.7 
48.8 
41.0 

Mean. 
64.S 
64.9 
66.8 
61.7 
62.7 
64.1 
68L4 

h.   m. 
4    16 
4    14 
4    18 
4    11 
4      9 
4     8 
4     6 

h.   m. 
7    87 
7    88 
7    40 
7    41 
7    48 
7    44 
7    46 

h.  m. 
11    48 
mom. 
0    S6 

0  66 

1  18 
1    86 
1    48 

h.   m. 
6    18 

6  8 

7  6 

8  17 

9  81 
10    47 

0a8 
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1^ 

19 
80 
81 
82 
88 

m.  B. 
8  18 
8  82 
8  26 
8  80 
8  84 
8  88 
8    42 

182 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 

47.0« 

CULTUBB  OF  GYOLAMEN  PEBBIOUM. 


'YOLAMBN  PBRSIOUM  is  gayest  of  the  gay 
among  all  the  plants  whioh  brighten  the 
dull  winter  monlJis  with  their  flowers,  yield- 
ing a  profusion  of  blossom  from  November 
till  May,  thus  having  a  duration  of  about 
five  months  in  fullest  beauty.  Some  sorts 
have  deep  pink  flowers,  others  are  of  a 
lighter  hue,  and  so  they  range  upwards  to 
purest  white,  including  many  charming 
blotched  and  mottled  kinds,  embracing  a 
pleasing  variety  of  colour,  to  whioh  is  added  in  many  of 
them  the  rare  and  precious  intrinsic  merit  of  a  refined 
and  delicate  perfume.  This  property  is  not  common  to 
all,  nor  is  it  of  equal  power  in  any  two  kinds ;  occasionallv 
it  is  so  powerfolly  developed  that  a  single  plant  will 
send  its  subtle  essence  into  every  part  of  a  large  room, 
but  even  then  its  richness  rarely  cloys  the  most  sensitive 
or  delicate  palate.  To  these  merits  we  must  not  omit  to 
add  the  important  one  of  free  flowering;  seedlings  of 
eight  or  nine  months  bearing  a  couple  of  dozen  flowers, 
the  number  annually  increasing,  till  in  about  three  sea- 
sons we  have  huge  corms  laden  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  expanded  flowers,  to  the  effect  of  whioh  the 
elegant  foliage,  with  its  curious  and  interesting  marbled 
markings,  contributes  very  materially. 

My  object  in  this  sketch  is  to  convey  some  idea  of 
this  useful  class  of  plants  to  the  uninitiated,  and  I  think 
it  will  become  more  clear  if  I  now  proceed  once  again 
to  describe  a  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  culture.  Cycla- 
mens are  easily  managed,  never  failing  to  reward  good 
cnltare  by  an  abundant  display  of  flowers.  So  invariably 
is  this  the  case  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  the 
statement  that  they  have  not  been  good  this  season. 
Certainly  the  plants  under  my  care  have  been  most  satis- 
factory—perfectly  rbbust  in  health  and  vigour,  and  vnth 
flowers,  if  anything,  rather  better  than  usual,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
in&r  that  I  have  never  had  failures— that  would  be  in- 
correct, but  I  am  free  to  own  that  the  cause  of  every  such 
failure  was  clearly  traceable  to  neglect  or  mismanagement. 
Thus  much  for  my  own  experience.  If  A,  B,  C,  and  others 
who  have  not  been  very  successful  wiUi  this  plant  will 
follow  me  a  little  farther  they  will,  I  hope,  by  comparing 
their  efforts  with  my  statement,  be  enabled  to  discover 
what  has  been  wrong  in  their  practice ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered we  have  here  a  plant  of  such  a  robust  nature  as  to 
enjoy  complete  immunity  from  blight  or  disease  of  any 
kind. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  as  the  flowers  fade  the  plants 
are  removed  to  an  unheated  frame  or  pit  till  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past;  they  are  then  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  a 
bed  of  light,  rich,  gritty  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  a  vigorous  root-action. 
Abundant  and  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather  and 
an  occasional  weeding  is  then  all  that  is  necessary  till  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  when  the  plants 
are  lifted  with  just  a  modicum  of  soil  upon  the  roots,  and 
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potted  firmly  in  rich,  light,  and  very  gritty  soil  in  pots 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  plants ;  they  are 
then  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  are 
thoroughly  watered  once  during  that  time;  afterwards 
they  are  taken  into  a  vinery  or  plant  house,  wherever 
space  can  be  had,  and  then  tiie  flower  buds  which  cluster 
so  thickly  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  soon  spring  upward 
into  beauty,  a  little  liquid  manure  then  being  given  occa- 
sionally to  assist  them. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  worthy  of  especial  atten- 
tion here.  The  plants  are  not  lifted  in  Au^st,  as  is  so 
often  advised,  but  in  October ;  they  are  at  no  tmie  subjected 
to  a  drying  process  or  period  of  rest.  In  potting,  care  is- 
taken  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  corm  rather  high  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots,  and  to  let  the  soil  slope  downwards  to 
the  sides  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  accumulating 
upon  the  crown;  care  also  being  taken  to  apply  the 
water  close  to  the  sides  of  ^e  pots :  a  very  little  moisture 
upon  the  crown  in  winter  soon  spoiling  the  plant,  both 
leaf  and  flower  stalks  rotting  with  surprising  rapidity,  the 
mischief  beinc  almost  invisible  to  the  casusa  observer  till 
it  is  irremediable,  the  leathery  foliage  clustering  so  thickly 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  corm. 

Experience  proves  that  with  due  attention  to  these  few 
simple  matters  the  culture  of  this  pltmt  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, and  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "Oydamens  have  not 
done  well  tms  season."  The  assertion  is  so  vague  and 
so  calculated  to  mislead  that  I  should  mndh  like  to 
know  if  a  reason  is  forthcoming  to  support  it. — ^Edward* 

LUOKHUBST* 

FBUIT-TBBB  COPINGS.— No.  8. 

There  is  a  village  a  few  miles  out  of  Oxford  where- 
there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  wall  that  is  not  covered  with 
Apricots.    The  cottages  are  mostiy  thatched,  with  a  good 
deal  of  overhanging  roof.    Some  of  the  garden  walls  are 
coped  with  thatch  overhanging  about  a  foot.    The  general 
impression  there  is  that  the  projection  is  a  protection  to 
the  bloom  from  frost.    Certainly  the  trees  are  specially 
prolific;  and  it  is  quite  the  staple  fruit  of  the  place.    I 
am  not  aware  (I  never  observed  it)  that  the  trees  are- 
unhealthy  from  any  cause,  except,  that  the  Moor  Park, 
exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  die  off  in  sections  as  else- 
where. 

I  have  here  (Cheshire,  S.)  the  south  wall  of  a  long  range  • 
of  outbuilding  covered  with  Apricot  trees.  The  wtdl  is  - 
about  16  feet  high,  and  there  is  a  projection  of  roof  (slate) 
of  about  a  foot.  My  trees  generally  bear  well,  and  are 
quite  healthy,  except  the  Moor  Park,  which  has  its  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Oxfordshire  village  I  have  considered  the  fruitfulness  of 
my  trees  influenced  by  the  projection  of  roof. 

I  have  no  experience  of  glass  coping,  but  can  quite 
believe  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  the  effect  of  permanent 
glass  upon  the  foliage  within  its  direct  influence,  and  the 
worse  than  uselessness  of  retaining  it  all  the  year  round. 
I  do  not,  however,  understand  how  such  coping  on  a  wall 
high  enough  for  fruit  trees  <*must  extract  moisture  both 
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from^the  foliage  (except  m  »boYe)  and  of  oonrae  from  the  soiL" 

Bain'eo  often  faJla  at  an  inclination  that  it  mnat,  eren  with 
*  0aoh  a  coping,  supply  a  considerable  amoont 

of  moistnre  to  the  foliage  and  also  to  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  walL  In  order  "  to 
provide  against  driying  rains,  wind,  and 
frost,*'  does  Mr.  Taylor  intend  that  the  screen 
of  tiffany  is  to  be  additional  to  the  glass 
coping?  If  so,  would  not  an  entire  glass 
covering  be  the  best  and  most  economical  in 
the  end  ?  Either  one  or  the  other,  I  imagine, 
woold  only  be  ayailable  to  professionals  or 
wealthy  proprietors. 

It  is  ODserTable  that  water  does  not  freeze 
so  soon  nnder  trees  though  leafless  as  when 
more  exposed.  Might  not,  therefore,  net  on 
frames — say  24  inches  and  any  snitable  length, 
fixed  like  louver  boards,  be  both  efficacious 
and  inexpensive  ?  Tiiey  might  be  attached 
and  held  in  position  by  hooks,  and  when 
the  fruit  was  out  of  dasger  be  taken  down 

and  used  to  protect  new-sown  Peas,  or  a  row  of  Strawberries, 

placed  like  ^  inverted. 


Ffg.  101. 


Fig.  1Q2. 

The  frame  should  be  str«ngthened  by  light  iron  stretches 
across.^y. 

AUBICULA8  AND  AUBIOULA  GBOWBBS. 

Amoko  Mr.  Turner's  three  new  varieties  at  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Show,  April  26th,  is  noted  a  green  edge.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
If  this  is  George  Lightbodj's  green  edge  of  that  name  it 
should  not  be  called  new ;  and  if  it  is  new  it  should  not  be 
called  Star  of  Bethlehem,  since  that  name  has  already  been 
publicly  appropriated.  Alio,  the  raiser  of  Top^  is  Kay,  not 
Keynes,  and  General  Niell  is  Trail's,  not  Hill's.  The  Auricula 
has  been  kept  more  free  from  aliases  than  most  flowers,  and 
with  a  few  such  exceptions  as  that  Laucashire's  Lancashire 
Hero  called  Gheetham's,  and  Bedmayne's  Metropolitan  Hay's 
Apollo,  the  raisers'  names  have  been  kept  to  their  flowers 
with  a  care  that  is  but  fair. 

As  the  sight  of  offsets  is  always  welcome  round  plants  of  our 
best  Auriculas,  so  the  National  Auricula  Society  itself  should 
be  plant-like  in  this — That  about  the  staid  old  growers  younger 
hands  should  be  found  clustering,  both  to  enlarge  the  eom- 
petition  and  thus  add  a  value  to  prises  which  mere  money 
cannot  give,  and  also  fill  those  gaps  that  death  will  make. 
The  chances  by  which  new  florists  arise  seem  very  various, 
precarious,  and  remote.  Some  few  are  sons  that  tread  in  their 
fathers'  paths,  others  catch  their  fancy  from  a.  friend,  or  are 
smitten  suddenly  with  love  while  perfect  strangers  to  that  fair 
flower,  to  which  a  show  affords  an  embarrassing  introduction. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  in  our  northern  Auricula  show  the 
presence  of  beginners  is  felt  Perhaps  some  of  them  (for  one 
told  me  so),  feel  confused  and  lost  as  to  what  constitutes  ex- 
cellence, and  even  difference  in  the  flower.  One  bemoaned 
the  blindness  through  which  he  could  see  no  distinction  worth 
mentioning  between  a  white  and  a  grey  edge.  Well,  there  is 
more  hope  of  him  than  of  one  fair  visitor  that  day,  who  re- 
marked that  these  Auriculas  might  be  rare  but  they  were  not 
nretty  I  I  do  not  know  that  these  her  words  are  worth  em- 
balariog  in  the  Journal,  but  it  is  well  that  tastes  so  charm- 
ingly differ.  The  sublimity  of  the  Sunflower,  the  beauty  of 
the  broad  Pieony,  the  brave  spectacle  of  heavy  masses  of  bloom 
are  the  delight  of  many  eyes ;  but  without  even  affecting  to 
despise  these  greater  things,  a  florist  with  his  flowers  has  that 
subtle  enjoyment  of  his  eyesight  which  delicate  and  curious 
flowers  BO  well  afford.  May  I,  then,  say  to  younger  growers  of 
Auriculas  than  myself,  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  present  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  discernment.  You  will  feel  and  see  your 
way  as  you  go  on.  With  an  accustomed  eje  you  will  grow  to 
detect  a  difference  where  now  you  see  none.  The  differences 
that  are  so  delicate  grow  to  be  quite  plain.    And  this  is  one 


pleasure  with  Auriculas,  that  where  the  outside  world  that 
coldly  wonders  and  passing  on  sees  smaQ  variety,  the  ^ye  of 
the  florist  finds  many  enjoyable  and  delicate  degrees  of  beaniy. 
I  am  sorry  the  Auricula  is  left  languishing  in  metropolitan 
favour.  One  would  have  thought  its  bare  daim  as  a  spring 
flower  would  be  enough  to  make  it  a  great  favourite  every- 
where. But  Auriculas  appear  to  be  northern  lights  that  flicker 
but  feebly  in  the  sunnisr  southu^F.  D.  Hobxsb,  Kirlfb\f 
Malzeardt  JRtpon. 

EABLY  STBAWBBBRIES. 

Much  time  and  labour  has  to  be  expended  on  the  preparing 
of  Strawberry  plants  which  have  to  be  forced  early  and  suceeos- 
fully.  It  sometimes  hi^niens  that  after  all  the  trouble  of 
layering  the  first  runners  in  small  pots,  and  after  they  are 
rooted  potting  them  in  the  pots  in  wblch  they  are  to  be  foroed, 
placing  them  in  an  open  situation  where  tiiey  can  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  attending  to  watering  them  once 
or  twice  a-day  as  they  may  require  it,  storing  them  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  frost  until  they  are  required  to  be  intro- 
duced for  forcing,  then  watching  those  large  crowns  and  ex- 
pecting them  to  throw  up  fine  bold  flower  trusses,  but  which, 
to  our  great  disappointment,  occasionally  throw  up  only  a 
large  number  of  luxuriant  leaves,  and  all  we  have  for  our 
labour  with  those  barren  plants  is  only  a  little  addition  to  the 
compost  heap.  This  on  some  soils  is  often  the  case  with  Keens' 
Seedling.  Black  Prince  is  also  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew,  which  destroys  the  functions  of  the  plants  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  unable  to  swell  off  their  fruit  to  perfection. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  my  experionoe  of  two  Strawberries  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  think  proper  to 
try  them.  The  first  is  Eariy  Prolific,  sent  out  sonie  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Boden,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  by  this  time  who  may  be  able  to  state  their  experience  of 
it.  With  me  it  succeeds  remarkably  well  both  indoors  and  out. 
I  have  forced  it  now  for  six  years,  and  my  opinion  is  still  the 
same  as  I  have  stated  before— that  it  is  a  fllrst-dass  early  Straw- 
berry, and  only  a  few  days  later  than  Black  Prince,  but  I  con- 
sider it  is  worth  waiting  for. 

The  second  is  Amy  Bobsart,  likewise  Dr.  Boden's.  I  beliefe 
it  is  not  yet  sent  out.  I  had  thirty  pots  of  it  tiiis  season  for 
trial,  and  watched  them  very  paitieularly.  I  thinned  the  fruit 
to  twelve  in  each  pot,  a  number  which  the  plants  finished  off  to 
perfection.  One  gathering  I  weighed,  which  was  8^  lbs.  Amy 
Bobsart  is  first-class  in  fiavonr,  and  ripens  about  a  week  earlier 
than  E  arly  Prolific.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  seedling  from  Marguerite, 
but  perhaps  Dr.  Boden  will  favour  us  with  particulars  respect- 
ing its  pedigree,  <fec.  The  above  two  Strawberries  have  both 
good  constitutions,  and  on  suitable  soils  will  always  prove 
fruitful.  I  may  state  that  our  soil  here  fB  light  on  a  sandy 
subsolL    Of  course  this  is  with  reference  to  outdoor  fruit. 

The  above  are  succeeded  by  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Preeident, 
and  Dr.  Hogg,  all  of  which  succeed  well  on  our  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Hogg,  which  is  a  shy  bearer  out  of  doors  but 
produces  fine  crops  under  glass. 

I  start  my  first  batehes  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  which  I  eonsidn 
a  great  point  for  sncoess,  as  it  sets  all  the  roots  at  work  and 
induces  the  plants  to  throw  their  flower  trusses  well  up  above 
the  foliage,  and  then  with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air  going  on 
you  may  be  sure  of  nearly  every  blossom  setting.  As  soon  as 
they  are  set  I  feed  every  time  I  water  them  with  just  a  pinch 
of  guano  in  the  water,  which  I  consider  the  cleanest  and  best 
stimulant  that  can  be  applied  to  plants  in  pots.~J.  Axdkbsov, 
Bill  Orove. 

TWO-DAY  ROSE  SHOWS. 

I  xNDOBSB  the  words  of  wisdom  in  the  letter  signed 
"  T.  H.  G.,"  and  express  a  hope  that  there  may  be  an  unani- 
mous feeling  amongst  exhibitors  of  Boses  to  do  their  utmoet 
to  stop  the  increasing  prevalence  of  two-day  Bose  shows  in- 
stead of  one.  We  who  live  at  a  distance  from  London  and 
the  other  principal  shows  have  to  cut  our  Boaes  at  least 
thirty  hours  before  they  are  judged,  and  carry  them  in  a 
stifling  atmosphere  for  five  or  six  hours,  by  rail  into  the 
bargain.  It  is  during  the  heat  of  the  first  week  in  July  fre- 
quently impossible  to  keep  Boses  in  their  proper  form  until 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  judges  come  round ;  and  bow  often, 
alas  1  when  we  open  our  boxes  after  a  hot  journey,  do  we  find 
many  of  the  blooms  worthless.  Think,  then,  of  the  public  walk- 
ing round  a  Bose  show  to  admire  blooms  that  have  been  cut 
fifib'-^^t  hours— that  is  to  say,  at  two  o'dook  on  the  second 
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day  of  the  thow  I  Wh»t,  then,  shall  we  lay  of  a  thxee-day 
Bose  show?  Witnees  York,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  June.  I 
do  traat  that  ezhibitora  will,  ai  "  T.  H.  G."  writes,  take  this 
xnaiter  into  their  serions  consideration,  and  unite  in  endeavoor- 
ing  to  pat  a  stop  to  these  two-day  shows. — Thomas  Jowm. 


PIiANTS  FOB  FLOWERING  IN  WINTER. 
In  the  pressure  of  duties  at  this  busy  season  there  is  a 
danger  of  something  being  negleeted.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
everything  as  we  wonld  wish  it  to  be  done,  and  diffioolt  to  do 
it  ai  all  by  workii^g  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  chance  to 
keep  up  wiUi  the  requirements  is  to  do  three  days*  work  in 
one.  Happily  this  is  not  so  difficult  now  as  when  the  weather 
is  hotter,  and  by  making  an  extra  effort  at  the  present  timis 
with  head  and  hands  we  may  fairly  hope  to  be  able  to  get  on  a 
little  easier  by-and-by.  I  see  people  continue  to  adyertise  for 
«<  working  '*  gardeners,  li  there  iii  such  a  being  as  a  gardener 
who  does  not  work  I  should  Uke  to  see  him  and  have  him 
exhibited.  Gardeners  wcvthy  of  the  name,  whether  th^  get 
their  Uving  from  the  profession  or  merely  follow  it  for  healthful 
ezeitement  and  recreation,  cannot  help  working  any  more  than 
a  hen  can  help  laying  eggs. 

Amongst  the  things  which  must  be  done  now  because 
everybody,  whether  gardeners  or  not,  can  see  they  want  doing, 
are  Qrape-thinning,  attending  to  bedding  plants  and  fruit 
treea,  and  killing  the  weeds.  But  there  are  other  things  not 
quite  so  plain  to  the  ordinary  eye  which  require  attention 
equally  as  much,  and  one  of  the  principal  in  all  large  estab- 
Bahments  is  preparing  plants  for  winter  decoration,  the  taste 
for  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  soareely  possible  to 
provide  too  much  to  meet  it.  There  are  many  plants  of  easy 
growth  which,  if  time  can  anyhow  be  spared  to  give  them  a 
little  attention  now  and  afford  tiiem  a  start,  will  abnost  take 
oare  of  themselves  and  flower  natundly  in  the  winter  months, 
thereby  saving  fuel  and  a  great  amount  of  labour.  Amongst 
the  easiest  to  grow  and  the  most  useful  is 

Riehardia  ethMpiea.^Bid€  shoots  now  taken  off  and  planted 
In  good  rich  soil  outside  and  well  supplied  with  water,  wiU 
make  good  flowering  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
potted  and  made  to  flower  any  time  at  tluee  weeks'  notice.  If 
large  plants  are  required  several  shoots  maybe  planted  to- 
gether, or  the  old  plants  may  be  turned  out  just  as  they  are. 
For  my  purpose  I  find  plants  in  6  and  7-inch  pots  the  most 
nseful,  and  I  grow  them  by  the  hundred.  The  above  method 
is  the  least  trouble ;  I,  however,  keep  plants  in  small  pots  all 
the  summer,  as  I  do  not  think  6-inoh  pots  large  enough  for 
the  plants  when  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  the  roots  having 
spread  much  further  than  they  would  do  in  pots.  A  large 
vase  filled  with  such  plants  and  two  or  three  Amazyllises  has 
a  very  good  effect. 

AmaryUUes,  too,  are  much  easier  to  grow  than  many  people 
imagine.  The  fatal  mistake  Ib  drying  them  off.  They  should 
be  ripened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  never  be  dried.  Mine 
are  grown  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Oyclamens ;  rich  soil 
with  heat  and  moisture  while  growing,  and  fall  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air  afterwards.  They  are  placed  outside  on  a 
walk  or  bed  of  ashes  in  June  and  kept  well  watered.  Most  of 
them  lose  their  leaves  by  autumn,  but  they  are  still  kept  moist 
at  the  roots.  They  are  taken  into  a  cool  house  before  much 
frost  comes  and  introduced  to  heat  in  succession  as  required. 
With  this  treatment  they  always  form  leaves  at  the  same 
time  as  they  send  up  their  first  flower  stem.  Most  of  them 
which  flower  from  December  to  February  flower  a  second  time 
a  month  or  two  later.  A  correspondent  lately  said  that  6-inoh 
pets  were  quite  large  enough  for  Amaryltisee.  I  certainly 
should  not  consider  them  Hurge  enou^  for  my  7-inoh  bulbs. 
Many  of  these  are  in  10-inch  pots  and  have  flower  stems 
2}  or  8  feet  high. 

Chrysanthemumi  for  house  decoration  are  quite  forward 
enough  if  they  ate  now  small  healthy  plants  in  4-inch  pots 
and  are  not  allowed  to  be  stunted.  If  time  and  material 
cannot  be  found  for  potting  at  once,  turn  them  out  of  their 
small  pots  and  plant  rather  closely  together  in  light  soil  till 
time  and  material  are  forthcoming. 

Winter  Carnations  are  the  best  of  all  winter  flowers.  I  have 
between  two  and  three  hundred  in  4-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
potted  into  8, 10,  and  12-inch  pots,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  several  varieties,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Deutzia  gracilis  and  PruntM  persiea  fl.-pl,  have  finished  their 
growth  in  a  vineiy  and  will  soon  be  turned  outside.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best  for  house  decoration  when  well  managed; 


but  the  half-opened  sprays  of  Deutzia  are  veiy  useful  for 
bouquets,  wreaths,  &e. 

Qesneras  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  had  in  flower  all  winter. 
They  require  a  shaded  stove  or  pit.  Some  are  just  commencing 
growing,  others  are  not  yet  potted.  G.  zebrina  splendens, 
refulgens,  and  cinnabarina  flower  in  the  order  named.  Light 
soil  suits  them  best.— Wm.  Tatlob. 


THE  NATIONAL  AUBIOULA  SHOW. 

Thxbb  are  a  few  matters  connected  with  this  Show  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to  note  when 
I  sent  off  my  account  of  the  Show. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  quarrel  a  little  with  the  arrange- 
ments. Hie  Auriculas  were  all  placed  together  on  a  large 
table.  The  Judges  selected  those  which  they  considered  the 
most  meritorious ;  these  were  placed  in  regular  order,  but  the 
Remainder  were  left  in  a  state  of  most  admired  confusion, 
and,  as  it  often  happens,  amongst  those  plants  which  did  not 
receive  any  inrize  were  many  that  were  well  worth  looking  at. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  room  could  not  be  given  so  that  the 
plants  might  all  be  regularly  arranged.  Then ,  as  the  plants  are 
sent  with  small  balls  of  earth,  surely  it  would  be  better  that  , 
they  should  be  placed  in  smaller  pots.  The  whole  plan  grates 
upon  one  as  untidy.  But  I  can  easily  see  how  convenient  it 
is,  and  I  know  from  bitter  experience  the  trouble  and  expeose 
that  it  is  to  get  plants  in  pots  to  an  exhibition ;  but  still  I 
think  that,  if  the  plan  must  be  adhered  to,  they  would  look 
much  better  if  placed  in  pots  more  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  plants.  It  was  like  shoving  a  little  boy  into  his  father's 
top  coat.  Perhaps  the  magnificent  Town  Hall  may  be  open 
by  next  year,  and  the  Society  may  have  a  larger  space  allotted 
to  them. 

Then,  nowhere  can  one  see  such  a  gathering  of  the  genuine 
old  florists  as  here— men  who  make  sad  hashes  of  names,  but 
who  regard  their  plants  as  real  pets  for  which  they  are  ready 
to  sacriflce  anything ;  and  no  one  seeing  their  zeal  would 
question  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  ptory  which  tells  us  of 
the  man  taking  the  blanket  off  his  bed  on  a  cold  winter*s  night 
to  place  over  his  frames.  A  good  notion  of  their  nomenclature 
was  given  me  by  a  grower.  There  has  always  been  a  great 
confusion  as  to  Bedmayne's  Metropolitan,  Hay's  Apollo,  and 
Spalding's  Metropolitan.  I  wanted  to  solve  it  if  I  could,  but 
failed.  Some  growers  maintained  that  they  were  all  the  same, 
others  that  the  two  first  were  identical,  others  that  all  three 
were  distinct ;  but  I  found  that  amongst  the  rale  ould  Auricula 
growers  Hay's  Apollo  was  sometimes  called  Old  Poll  and  Asia 
PoU—tk  curious  corruption  of  Hay's  Apollo. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  florist- 
flower  culture  in  the  north  are  these  small  growers,  and  that 
until  we  can  get  something  corresponding  to  them  in  the  south 
we  can  never  hope  to  see  such  an  interest  taken  in  florists^ 
flowers  as  we  wish.  In  the  eastern  parts  around  Bethnal  Green, 
Leyton,  Ac,  we  find  that  fiowers  are  diligently  cultivated  in 
the  small  gardens  one  sees  in  passing  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
way;  and  if  one  could  see  Auriculas,  Pinks,  Oamations,  (fee, 
taking  the  place  of  Asters,  Marigolds,  &e,,  then  there  might  be 
hope  for  us.  It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  that  the 
main  prizes  were  taken  by  men  of  a  different  stamp,  snoh  as 
my  most  enthusiastic  friend  thcBev.  F.D.  Horner,  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Halifax,  Mr.  Gorton  of  Ecdes,  Ao.  True,  but  withal  that 
these  rank  and  file  seem  to  me  as  necessary  to  form  the  fiorist 
army  as  do  the  ojBBloers  I  have  named ;  and  I  doubt  very  much 
U  the  fancy  would  have  maintained  the  hold  it  has  done  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  Lancashire  Simonites,  Oheethams,  and  men 
of  that  stamp. 

And  now  farewell  to  Manchester,  for  the  present  at  least. 
It  has  left  pleasant  memories,  and  I  shall  think  with  pleasure 
of  the  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  personally  men  whom  I  had 
known  hy  repute  so  long,  and  who  had  ministered  unwittingly 
to  my  pleasure  through  many  a  long  year. — D.,  Deal, 


GLEBODENDBON  BALFOUBI. 
Thoss  who  have  a  stove  should  find  a  place  for  this  plant. 
It  is  equally  eligible  for  pot  culture  for  training  to  a  balloon 
or  other  trellis  as  for  extensive  roof-covering,  where  it  appears 
to  great  advantage  at  this  time  (end  of  April  and  early  Maj). 
Its  large  diohotomous  cymes  of  fiowers— white  calyx,  from 
which  peeps  the  bright  crimson  corolla,  like  a  ruby  in  a  pearl 
setting— have  a  particularly  fine  effect,  especially  when  viewed 
l^  artificial  light.    It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  0.  Thomp- 
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soni,  and  of  the  eatieat  cnUnre.  Planted  ont  in  a  border  of 
two  parts  tnrf  J  loam  and  one  part  each  leaf  eoil  and  aandy 
peat  it  speedily  ooTen  a  large  extent  of  roof.  The  plant  should 
be  freely  watered  during  growth,  and  after  the  leaves  fall,  aa 
they  will  in  antnmn,  be  kept  dry,  bat  not  causing  the  wood 
to  shrivel.  Nothing  need  be  taken  off  the  long  shoots  bat 
their  nnripe  ends,  and  every  eye  will  pat  ont  a  large  eyme  of 
flowers.  I  cat  off  all  the  flowers,  leaving  three  or  foar  joints 
of  the  wood  next  the  shoot,  and  any  yoong  shoots  wanted 
are  trained-in  their  fall  length ;  and  in  Febraary  eat  sill  side 
ahoots  in  to  within  two  joints  of  the  stems,  and  cat  oat  any 
hare  shoots  to  make  way  for  new  growths.  If  ealtivated  in 
pots  the  plants  are  potted  about  a  fortnight  after  being  cut- 
in,  and  with  moisture  (moderate  at  first  until  growth  is  fairly 
on  the  way)  they  soon  become  balls  of  white  dotted  with 
scarlet ;  and  after  the  main  early-summer-flowering  keep  on 
ever  and  anon  until  antamn.  In  fact,  by  drying-ofl  in  summer 
— say  August  and  September,  so  as  to  give  rest,  adding  after 
the  leaves  are  shed  coolness  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  pruning 
and  introducing  to  a  brisk  moist  heat,  the  plant  may  be  had 
in  flower  at  Ohristmaa  or  earlier,  six  to  eight  weeks  being  re- 
quired to  have  it  in  bloom.  It  does  well  in  a  cool  stove,  and 
is  one  of  the  freest  and  best  for  general  cultivation.— G.  A. 


0B0T0N8  FOB  TABLE  DEOOBATION. 

Cbotoks  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  stove  plants  for  dinner- 
table  decoration.  They  Are  effective  at  all  times.  Many  of 
ihem  have  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  pleasing  habit,  and  when 
^ell  grown  their  markings  are  very  striking.  According  to 
4ome  writers  Orotons  are  notoriously  difficult  to  grow  well, 
nothing  short  of  a  house  and  constant  special  treatment  being 
required  for  them;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Their  coloora 
do  become  a  little  more  doflnite  by  being  folly  exposed  to 
.  "the  sun;  but  at  the  same  time,  plants  of  the  finest  and  most 
nseful  decorative  description  may  be  grown  in  miscellaneoua 
^lant  stoves.  Proof  positive  of  this  may  be  found  in  hundreds 
of  stoves  throughout  the  country.  In  many  instances  they 
9ven  attain  a  wonderful  degree  of  eoloui  under  glass  ahaded 
•throughput  the  sunmier  as  for  the  preservation  of  Ferns. 

Orotons  are  propagated  by  outtingf ,  which  should  be  taken 
from  the  youngest  points  of  the  shoots  in  spring.  They  root 
•in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat  under  a  bell-glass  or  propagat- 
ing frame,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  IB'',  A  number  of  cuttings 
may  be  put  into  a  6-inoh  pot,  or  each  may  be  potted  singly 
«in  a  2-ineh  pot.  In  either  case  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  propagating  quarters  long  after  the  roots 
are  formed,  particularly  when  a  number  of  them  are  rooted 
in  one  pot,  as  the  roots  become  entwined  when  a  few  inches 
•long,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  when  separated. 
'Eadi  plant  should  be  placed  in  a  8-ineh  pot  when  it  is  shifted 
from  Uie  cutting  pot  Perfect  drainage,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  their  growth,  is  of  the  very  first  importance.  They 
will  grow  in  loam  and  sand  alone.  Some  good  plants  are 
grown  in  nothing  else,  and  peat  and  sand  is  sometimes  used 
exclusively ;  but  a  compound  of  the  three  is  the  most  suitable. 
They  are  gross  rooters  when  once  set  a-going,  and  the  loam 
should  be  the  best  procurable.  After  being  potted  Uiey  should 
be  plaoed  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  they  need  not  have 
farther  shading  than  is  neoesary  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
drooping  at  fint.  Handsome  little  plants  mav  be  grown  in 
3-inoh  pots,  but  it  is  when  they  are  placed  in  5-inch  pots 
that  they  become  most  useful.  This  size  of  pot  is  very  con- 
venient for  small  vases,  such  as  are  generally  placed  in  the 
-centre  of  small  tables.  In  larger  pots,  both  pot  and  plant 
often  become  too  big  for  many  purposes.  In  repotting  into 
the  5-inch  pot  the  same  care  is  necessary  in  providing  efficient 
'  drainage.  The  same  kind  of  mixture  as  that  previously 
-employed  should  be  adhered  to.  The  roots  must  not  be 
disturbed  further  than  removing  the  old  drainage  from  the 
bottom  of  the  balL  The  soil  ifiiould  be  made  very  firm  in 
potting,  as  with  attention  to  this  and  other  particulars  they 
will  remain  for  a  number  of  yean  in  the  same  pot. 

Their  general  requirements  after  this  time  are  Uberai  water- 
•  ings  at  the  root,  frequent  syringings  and  spongings  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  and  full  exposure  to  light  and  heat  when  it 
^an  be  given  them.  The  hardier  they  are  grown  the  less  they 
suffer  through  standing  in  rooms  for  days  or  weeks  togeUier, 
and  they  do  this  better  than  most  stove  plants. 

The  sizes  most  suitable  for  table  deooration  are  between 
.10  inches  and  20  inches.  Some  varieties  are  most  effective  about 
the  first  size,  and  others  when  of  the  latter.    The  old  0.  yaiie- 


gatumhas  a  rather  too  stiff  and  crept  habit  to  look  graceful  on 
a  table,  and  is  consequently  inferior  to  some  other  varieties. 
0.  Johannis  is  a  favourite  variety  for  the  table ;  its  leaves  are 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  from  1  to  2  inches  broad,  and  they  arch 
from  the  stem  and  droop  down  in  a  semi-perpendioular  style. 
Their  colour  is  a  deep  green,  mottled  with  golden  yellow.  It 
does  well  in  a  small  pot,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
0.  angustifolium  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit,  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant  on  the  table  when  well  grown.  0.  majesticom  is 
another  grand  decorative  variety  in  a  small  state ;  the  leaves 
are  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  long,  with  an  elegant  drooping 
habit,  and  richly  marked  with  green,  yeUow,  and  crimson. 
0.  Weismannii  may  also  be  included  amongst  the  best;  its 
leaves  are  from  10  inches  to  15  inohes  in  length,  and  from 
1  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  and 
beautifully  blotched  with  green  and  yellow.  Amongst  the 
shorter-leaved  kmds  0.  YeitohU  is  the  best.  0.  spirale  and 
0.  volutum  are  ourious-looking ;  but  they  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  grow  into  good  form,  and  at  best  they  are  no  belter, 
or  not  so  good,  for  table  decoration,  as  some  of  those  first 
mentioned.— J.  Mum. 


THE  WINTBB  PBOPAGATIGN  OP  TEA  BOSES 

IN  MB.  BHITH'B  NUBBEBT,  WOBGEBTEB. 
Tba  Bosbb  are  a  special  feature  in  this  establishment,  and 
these  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  under  glass.  They  are  grown 
principally  on  the  Manetti  stock.  As  the  demand  for  these 
!uoBes  increased,  tiieir  means  of  propagation  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  This  olass  of  Boses  is  very  sucisesafully  pro- 
pagated here  all  through  the  dull  months  of  winter.  Oom- 
mencing,  for  instance,  with  the  close  of  November,  or  a  little 
sooner,  to  graft  these  on  the  Manetti  stock,  th^  bad  by  the 
beginning  of  March  some  thousands  of  the  first-grafted  Boees 
big  enough  for  8ale--only,  as  may  well  be  expected,  tbej  were 
not  hardened  off  sufficiently  to  be  placed  in  cold  houses,  much 
less  for  packing  off.  By  the  1st  of  May,  perhaps,  they  may  have 
thirty  thousand  Boses  of  the  past  winter  and  spring's  grafting 
fit  for  sale.  Many  of  the  earliest-grafted  Boses  of  this  season 
have  been  producing  blooms  ever  since  the  beginning  of  March. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  yield  many  blooms. 
They  are  generally  cut  off  as  soon  as  seen  while  so  young ; 
but  even  two  or  three  blo<»is  from  a  plant  propagated  and 
grown  in  four  or  five  months'  time,  and  this  done  in  the 
coldest  and  dullest  season  of  the  year,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
and  especially  so  when  this  is  done  here,  not  by  a  few  dozens, 
but  during  winter  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  plants. 
In  the  growing  of  these  a  good  deal  of  careful  aitention  is 
required.  Every  gardener  knows  how  very  liable  an  young 
and  tender  plants  to  damp  off  while  in  confined  air  even  in 
summer,  much  more  so  while  in  strong  heat  and  confined 
air  in  the  cdd,  cloudy,  and  sunless  days  of  winter.  It  is 
quite  a  sight  to  see,  as  here,  houses  about  70  yards  long  by 
24  feet  wide,  cram  full  of  these  highly  fragrant  and  delieious 
Boses,  and  few  of  them  perhaps  mon  than  half  a  year  old. 
This  coUeotion  is  no  less  varied  and  choice  than  it  is  exten- 
sive.—G.  Dawson  (in  The  Gardener). 


BUBTBOPIOAL  BEDDING.-No.  8. 

BED  No.  S. 

1.  CiLiDiux  xscuLXNTUM.— This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  striking  subtropical  plants  in  cultivation,  and  but  few 
can  be  found  to  equal  it.  When  planted  in  a  damp  situa- 
tion or  when  it  can  receive  an  abundance  of  moiatun, 
which  is  essential  to  its  full  dvelopment,  its  bold  foliage  is 
unique  and  strikingly  effective.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Oanna,  and  can  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.  It  being  easy 
of  propagatidn,  that  a  few  words  will  suffice.  I  incnase  nay 
stock  by  cutting  the  tuber  up  in  small  piecee,  each  piece  having 
an  eye;  I  then  insert  them  in  any  light  soil,  such  as  leaf 
mould  or  cocoa-nut  fibn,  giving  them  a  bottom  heat  of  15°, 
and  by  doing  this  in  the  spring  I  obtain  my  plants  for  the 
summer  deooration. 

2.  Gymnothrix  latifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
Grasses  yet  introduced  into  this  country.  It  rivals  the  Pampas 
Grass  in  gracefulness  and  in  the  pleasing  light  green  colour 
of  its  foliage.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Lasseaux  from  Monte- 
video, and  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  tlus  country.  It  produces 
tufts  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  composed  of  stout  flowering  stems, 
which  throws  out  leaves  ahnost  up  to  the  panicles.  The  foliage 
droops  from  these  to  the  ground  and  forms  pne  of  the  most 
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ornamental  Graflfles  in  onltiyation.  It  Ib  increased  by  divi- 
sions  and  seeds.  This  plant  loolu  well  when  mixed  with  the 
Galadiams.    Ife  is  now  inoladed  in  the  genns  Pennisetam. 

8.  Lantanas. — These  plants  are  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in  any 
Bubtropioal  arrangement,  espeeially  when  osed  as  a  carpet  to 
any  large-foliage  plant.  They  are  eqnaUy  effective  if  pegged 
down  or  left  to  grow  in  their  natoral  style.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  three  or  four  sorts  together,  so  that  the  flowers  will 
form  a  splendid  miztnre.  Propagate  in  spring,  giring  tkem 
ihe  same  treatment  as  Verbenas. 


4.  Verbena  yenosa.— This  is  a  yery  old  and  mnoh-negleoted 
plant,  bnt  one  that  deserves  to  be  grown  more  freely  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  nsed  with  great  sneoess  in 
some  of  the  London  parks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  rise 
rapidly  in  favonr  again.  It  is  a  stiff  hardy  perennial,  growing 
from  9  to  18  inches  in  height,  producing  from  Jane  until  late 
in  the  autumn  a  profusion  of  rich  bluish-violet  flowers.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  taking  up  a  few  of  the  old  plants  in  the 
autumn  and  laying  them  under  any  soil  until  the  spring  arrives, 
when  they  will  throw  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  and  by  t  reating 
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Fig;  lOB.— Bid  No.  S. 


them  the  same  as  other  Verbenas  wiU  obtain  good  plants  for 
the  summer  bedding.  A  few  of  these  mixed  with  the  Lantanas 
have  a  good  effect. 

5.  Salvia  tricolor  (Sage).— This  is  a  beantifnl  dwarf-growing 
plant  with  white  and  scarlet  variegation,  and  is  really  veiy 
striking.  It  roots  freely  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  spring  and 
anmmex  months,  and  is  well  adtopted  lor  an  edging. 


BID  No.  e. 

1.  GaimaBihorelliL--Dark  foliage  with  oraage-^warlet  flowers. 

2.  G.  Premiee  de  Nice. — Green  foliage,  flowers  eanaiy  colour. 
8.  G.    Prince   Imperial.  —  Gtreen    foliage,    flowers    bright 

scarlet.  Gannas  have  now  become  so  popular  and  are  so 
useful  and  ornamental  for  summer  decorative  purposes  that 
they  have  become  indispensable,  and  as  subtropical  plants 


Fig.  101— BBS  No.  e. 


none  are  more  effective ;  for  not  only  are  they  ornamental  in 
foliage,  but  they  are  now  invaluable  on  account  of  their  flowers, 
yrhich  in  some  of  the  new  varieties  nearly  approach  those  of  the 
Gladioli  in  form  of  spike  and  beauty  of  colour.  The  plants 
are  easily  managed.  If  you  wish  to  let  them  remain  outdoors 
all  the  winter  you  can  do  so  with  safety  by  covering  with  coal 
ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  any  light  kind  of  covering,  to  pro- 
tect the  tubers  from  the  severe  frost,  or  you  can  take  them  up, 
as  they  will  keep  quite  as  well  in  any  cellar  or  out-of-the-way 
place.  If  you  want  to  increase  your  stock  of  plants  early 
in  the  spring,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  with  an  eye  to  each 
piece,  place  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
started  to  grow  pot  them,  still  keeping  them  in  heat,  when 
they  will  make  fine  plants  for  the  season,  but  when  growing 
Itive  the  roots  plenty  of  pot  xoom«    In  raising  Gannas  from 


seed  sow  in  February  or  March  in  light  soil,  place  the  pot  or 
pan  in  a  gentie  bottom  heat,  and  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained their  second  leaf  pot  them  off  singly  and  grow-on  in 
moderate  heat  until  established  in  48-pots,  which  they  will  be 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Plant  out  in  rich 
soiL  Arrange  the  plants  according  to  height  of  foliage  and 
colour  of  flower,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  a  complication  of  sorts, 
as  Gannas  never  come  true  to  name.  Most  of  them  will  bloom 
before  the  frost  nips  them,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  be 
worth  naming  either  from  beauty  of  foliage  or  flower.  So  it 
will  be  a  useful  ae  well  as  an  interesting  bed  of  Gannas,  and  it 
will  repay  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  may  have  taken.  But 
there  is  one  important  point  which  I  have  left  out— that  is,  in 
preparing  the  seeds  before  sowing.  Some  recommend  you  to 
soak  them  to  soften  thdr  hard  shells ;  but  yon  may  adopt  this 
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pltti withont  •oaeeM.te  th«y  wiU  bets  hacd  Mew;  bmtil 
joa  ont  or  file  ibe  leed  on  one  side  riijht  through  lo  the  embryo 
yon  will  meet  witti  good  reenlto.  They  will  loon  bnrtt  forth 
and  be  np  in  fire  or  eix  days,  olherwiie  they  may  remain  in  the 
pole  or  pane  lor  monthe,  and  then  be  thrown  awi^  as  bad  leed. 

4.  AbatUon  Thompeiu[kii.~This  ie  a  diatinet  and  pretty 
▼ariegattd  ifanib  of  a  neat  and  ereet  habit,  with  amall  Vine- 
like  or  Maple-Uke  leaves  rieh^  mottled  or  marbled  with  yellow. 
A  Qsefnl  and  efleettye  plant  for  outdoor  decoration.  Propagate 
l^  eattings  in  spring. 

5.  Plnmbago  eapensis. — This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  a 
earpet  nnder  any  tall-growing  plant.  Look  aronnd  yoor  stock 
of  plants  in  Febrnary  or  March ;  pick  ont  the  best-shaped 
plants,  grow  them  on,  takiog  eare  to  stop  them  when  tAtpui 
9  inches  high,  afterwards  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  honse, 
and  by  tnmiog-ont  time  they  will  be  full  of  flower  spikes,  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  peonliar-colonred  flowers  nntil  the  chilly 
month  of  October.  If  this  plant  is  mixed  with  the  Abntilon 
it  has  a  good  effect. 

6.  Tradescantia  zebrina.— This  is  an  old  and  neglected  plant, 
bat  one  worthy  of  ooltiTation  among  any  class  of  plants.  It 
being  of  a  traUing  habit  is  nsefnl  for  any  decoratiTe  purpose, 
and  is  a  eonspicnons  object  among  a  collection  of  stove  plants, 
especially  where  there  are  any  himging  baskets,  the  nnder 
surface  as  well  as  the  upper  being  of  an  interesting  colour;  it 
is  also  yery  useful  for  bedding  purposes  for  edging  of  beds, 
margins,  or  lines.  If  propagated  in  spxing  and  hardened-off 
1^  bedding-out  time  it  will  stand  the  summer  months  well, 
espedaUy  where  it  is  protected  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  moisture.— N.  Oolb. 


ALEXANDRA  PALAOE. 
MiT  5th  Ann  0th. 

ALTRonoH  announced  as  the  "  Oreat  Show,"  the  promise  was 
not  folflUed  in  the  performance,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  exp 
pected.  The  date  flxed  was  earlier  than  we  have  been  aooostomed 
to,  and  our  principal  exhiblten  were  at  Brussels ;  in  fact,  the 
resources  of  cor  nmaeriee  would  alasosS  seem  to  be  unlimited. 
When  we  read  of  whai  Ifr.  B.  S.  WiUiama  has  done  at  Brossels, 
and  that  his  son  ie  at  Philadelphia  with  another  laras  consign- 
ment, one  must  express  astonishment  that  he  was  able  to  put  in 
such  an  appearanoe  as  he  did  here.  The  oolleotions  were  all 
arranffcd  in  she  grand  central  hall  under  their  usual  adyantaflcs 
and  disadyantages,  and  eyerything  was  done  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  oonyenienoe  of  those  who  attended. 

In  class  1,  for  a  group  of  twenty  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
arranged  for  efFeo^  the  flrst  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  for  a  fine  ooUeotion. 
At  the  back  were  Latania  borbonica,  Pandanus  utUis,  Oorypha 
australis,  Phoenix  reolinata,  Oycas  revolata,  and  Dion  eaule; 
while  grouped  as  eileotiytly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  with  these 
large  trained  plants  were  Aphelexis  macrantba  purpurea,  Aotus 
gracillimus  very  efFeotiye,  Bnynchospermum  jasxninoides,  Aaalea 
concinna.  Erica  Oayendishu,  Oroton  piotum,  Dracophyllnm 
naoile.  Erica  tricolor  Wllsonii,  Anthurium  Soherserianum, 
Oroton  yariegatum,  and  an  Eriostemon. 

In  class  2,  for  the  same  number  ofphmts  eriiibited  by  amateurs, 
the  first  prioe  was  awarded  to  H.  Wettenhall,  Bso.,  The  Poplars, 
Beyen  Sisters  Boad,  Holloway  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Toms),  lor  good 
examples  of  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Boronia  serrulata,  Oynmo- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  Oaladium  Ohantinii,  Epacris  miniata 
splendens,  PUtyoerium  grande,  Asalea  Bernard  Andreas,  Erica 
Victoria,  Oalamum  Wightii,  Hedaroma  Hookeril,  Eriostemon 
buxifolium,  Oroton  yariegatum,  Phcsniz  reolinata,  Oroton  undu- 
latam,  Eriostemon  neriifoliam,  and  Alocasia  metallica.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  GkK>.  Wheeler),  for  the  following :— Dendrobiam  nobile, 
Erica  candidissima,  AphelexiB  purpurea,  Hedaroma  Hookerii, 
PhcBuix  sylyestris,  Medinilla  magnifloa.  Draoophyllum  graciie, 
Onddium  iphaeelatum,  Franoisoea  calycina,  Adenandra  fragrans, 
Dracsna  Veitohii,  Bhynoospermnm  jasminoides.  Azalea  Model, 
Lomaria  gibba.  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 

In  class  S,  lor  twelve  Bobcs  in  pots,  Mr.  Oharles  Turner  of 
the  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  with  a 
collection  of  medium-*BXzed  and  beautifully  flowered  plants,  con- 
sisting  of  Le  Mont  Blano  fT),  white,  with  creamy  yeUow  centre : 
Perfection  de  Monphdsir  (T),  small  yeUow,  weak  footstalk ;  Paul 
Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  PanlNeron, 
Marquise  de  Oastellane,  Edouard  Morren,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Madame  Viotor  Verdier,  Oharles  Lawson,  and  Madame  Therese 
Levet.  In  the  same  class  for  amateurs  there  was  also  only  one 
exhibitor,  but  the  collection  was  about  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  I  have  seen  exhibited.  It  was  by  the  Misses  Ohristy, 
Ooombe  Bank,  Eingston-on-ThameB  (gardener  Mr.  J.  W.  Moor- 
man), and  comprised  Madame  Laoharme  (good),  Marquise  de 
Oastellane^  Anna  Alexleff,  Paul  Perras,  Paul  Verdier,  Oheshunt 


Hybrid  (veiy  good).  Paul  Neson  (excellent).  Miss 
France,  Madame  Alice  Dureau  (good),  and  Viotor  Yt 

In  class  5.  for  eight  Azaleas  (nurserymen),  Mr.  Oharles  Turner 
was  flrst  with  small  but  well-bloomed  plants  of  Madame  Ver- 
schaflelt.  Flag  of  Truce.  Oharmer,  Marie  Vervaene,  Due  de 
Nassau,  Dachesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  crimson  with  a  beantifnl 
purple  shade,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Williams  was  seoood,  aai 
Mr.  James  Outbush  third.  The  amateuis'  class  of  Aaaleaa  was 
certainly  marked  by  two  of  the  most  indifferent  ooUectkme 
I  have  ever  seen  put  up.  The  plants  were  trained  umbrella 
fashion,  and  lookea  as  if  they  might  have  been  thirty  years  old  ; 
while  tne  sorts,  as  may  be  seen,  were  such  as  have  long  been  f  or- 
gotten— Oigantifolia,  Striata  formosissima,  Jenkinsonli,  dto. 

In  class  7,  for  twenty  Exotic  Ferns  (open),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
was  flrst  with  some  flue  plants  of  the  following  :—Oyatbea  me- 
dullaris.  Todea  afrioana,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Dicksonia  squar- 
rose,  Gleiohenia  rupestris,  Lomaria  ovoadflBfolia.  Todea  pellu- 
dda,  Oibotium  BohroBderi,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Adiantum  gra- 
oillimum,  Gleichenia  Mendelii,  OyatheaBurkei,  Oibotium  regale, 
Ovathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Marattia  degans,  and 
Oibotium  prinoeps  and  an  Alsophila. 

In  class  10,  for  twelve  Show  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Turner  ex- 
hibited some  small  but  beautifully  bloomed  plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  flrst-rate  kinds— Presbyter,  Ambassador,  Brigand, 
Madeline,  Archduke,  Mrs.  A.  Matthews,  Mabel,  Prince  Leopold, 
Defiance,  Forester,  Diplomatist.  He  also  exhibited  a  number 
of  others  in  the  miscellaneous  class.  Indeed  this  class  com- 
prised some  of  the  best  exhibits  of  the  Show,  for  in  it  were  two 
fine  ooUections  of  Boses  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  and  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Oross ;  nusoellaneous  groups  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
WiUianu  and  Messrs.  Outbush  ie  Son  of  Highgate :  Auriculas  by 
Mr.  Turner  of  Slough ;  and  Fern  cases  by  Messrs.  Dick  Baddylle 
and  Oo.,  High  Holbom. 

Mr.  Lances  Boses  consisted  of  beautifully  bloomed  plants  of 
C(4n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Anna  Alexieff  (very  good),  Duobeese  de 
Oaylus,  John  Hopper,  Duchesse  d'Adsta,  Elle  Morel,  Madame 
Therese  Levet,  Princess  Mary  of  Oambridge,  Aohille  Ghonod, 
Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  Oastellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame 
Olemenoe  Joigneaux.  Jules  Margottin,  &o,  Mr.  W.  Paul's  was 
a  more  numerous  oolleotion,  many  of  them  being  standards,  and 
contained  Online  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Oharles  Turnery 
Madame  Falcot,  Julie  Touvais,  Magna  Oharta  (seedling).  Peacib 
Blossom,  Gabriel  de  Peyronny,  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Eottieehildi 
Oharles  Lawson,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Therese  liovel^ 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  S6nateur  Vaisse,  Preeident,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Stsr  of  Waltham,  Oharles  Marffottin,  Salet  (Moss).  Ao. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner's  collection  of  Alpines  contained  Oharte 
Lidgard,  Murillo,  Meronry,  Phoonix,  King  of  the  Belglani^ 
WilBam  Bragg,  Nathaniel  Korman,  Aoteon,  Ovid,  Fairy  Queen, 
Lustre,  Oracle,  Madalena,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Mr.  Ware's  oolleotion  of  out  blooms  of  Pansies  were 
fancies  Buttercup,  Ooriosity,  J.  B.  Downie,  Odonel  Wedder- 
bum,  David  Mitchell,  James  White,  Thomas  Ghndnger,  Ao.; 
and  show  varieties  Boyal  Blue,  Oloth  of  Gold,  John  Easton, 
Duke  of  Perth,  Mrs.  Turner,  Oarulean,  Oupid,  &o.  He  had  also 
some  bedding  Violas,  and  Pansies  Oliveden  Purple,  Blue  King, 
Golden  Gtom,  White  Swan,  Striate  alba,  &o. 

Oertifloates  were  granted  to  Mr.  Oharles  Turner  for  Alpine 
Auricula  William  Brag^,  yerj  dark,  but  inclined  rather  to  be 
pin-eyed,  and  Oharles  Lidgara ;  Azalea  ApoUo,  a  splendid  large 
white ;  Pelargonium  Gipsy,  very  dark ;  and  Pelaiffoninm  Diplo- 
matist, a  beautifnl  flower,  with  white  centre  and  narrow  wise 
edge.— D.,  DeaL         

THE  BBUSSELS  SHOW— ADDENDUM. 

In  consequence  of  the  earlioess  of  the  dispatch  of  the  renort 
transmitted,  even  before  the  ofdoial  circulation  of  the  prize  list, 
a  few  trifling  clerical  errors  occurred. 

It  was  steted  that  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  awarded  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  the  Oomtesse  de  Flandre ;  it  was  the  gold 
medal  offered  by  the  Oomte  de  Flandre  which  the  Meeaie* 
Veitch  won  for  the  splendour  of  their  oolleotions  as  foreign 
exhibitors,  the  medal  offered  by  the  Oomtesse  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte  for  the  value  of  his  collections  as  ft 
Belgian  exhibitor.  The  gold  medals  m  these  prizes  of  honour 
offered  by  the  Eina  and  Queen  going,  as  steted,  to  Mr.  B.  & 
Williams  and  Mr.  linden  reipectively. 

The  name  of  the  remarkable  double  white  Azalea  purchased 
by  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  was  printed  Fimbriate;  it  shoidd  have 
been  Imbricate.  It  is  pure  white,  and  as  double  as  a  OamaitioB, 
or  more  correctly,  ite  petals  being  as  perfectly  imbricated  as  the 
petals  of  a  Oamellia.  Bhododendrons  were  described  as  superior; 
it  should  have  been  '*  numerous  but  not  excellent."  The  cold 
medals  for  them  were  won  by  MM.  Vnylsteke  and  Reit.  The 
name  of  the  new  plant  in  flower  to  which  the  first  prize  waft 
awarded  is  Pavonia  Wioti ;  it  was  considered  to  be  worthy  of  n 
flrst  prize,  while  Mr.  Boll's  Oroton  formosum  (exhibited  as  ft 
new  seedling  plant  not  in  flower),  a  cross  between  0.  Veitchfl 
and  0.  Weismannii,  was  only  awarded  a  second  prize.  Orotona, 
it  would  appear,  are  not  favourite  planto  on  the  Oontinent. 
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The  soooeBS  of  the  Hnglish  ezhibiton  wm  bo  remazkable  that 
the  honours  which  tner  won  are  reoapitnlated  aa  I(^owb  :— 

^esoB.  Veltoh  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  splendid  gronpB  of 
mixed  plants  and  of  Boses,  did  not  show  for  competition,  bat 
were  awarded  a  large  gold  medal,  and  they  also  received  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  ue  Oomte  da  Flandre  for  the  foraigner 
who  oontributed  most  to  the  liohnesB  and  Bplendonv  of  the 
JBzhibttion. 

Mr.B.S.  Williamfl,  whowaB  the  premier  BngUah  exhibitor,  took 
Ihe  first  priae  "a  VwnammiU**^^OkB  large  sold  medal  offered 
by  the  Eing  to  the  foreigner  who  oontributea  most  by  the  rioh- 
nesB  and  merit  of  his  oolleotions  to  the  splendour  of  the  Bxhi- 
bition ;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  three  new  plants ;  the 
gold  medal  for  twelve  new  plants ;  the  gold  medal  for  twelve 
planfB  of  recent  introduction;  the  large  silver  medal  for  the 
new  Palm,  Eentia  Moorei;  the  large  rilver-gilt  medal  for  a  new 
Oyoad,  Cycas  intermedia;  a  Bilver-g^t  medal  for  Amaryllis; 
the  hurge  gold  medal  of  600  franos  for  twenty  nuBoellaaeonB 
plants.  The  labqs  aou)  kbdal  of  1000  franoe  for  twenW-flve 
Orchids  in  flower,  distinct :  the  gold  medal  for  six  Odonto- 
glossums ;  the  sold  medal  for  six  nerbaoeous  Ferns ;  the  gold 
medal  for  six  Filmy  FeznB ;  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  twenty 
Cyclamens  distinct. 

Mr.  William  Ball  received  the  large  gold  medal  for  the  solen- 
liflo  and  general  merit  of  his  exhibitionB ;  the  large  gold  medal 
lor  six  new  plants ;  the  large  gold  medal  for  thvee  new  plants ; 
the  large  silver  medal  for  a  new  plant  not  in  flower,  DavidBoaia 
pongena;  the  large. silver-gilt  medal " par  ocolamaHon"  for  the 
DewPelm,  Pritohardia  grandia ;  the  large  silver-gilt  meda^for  the 
new  DracsBna  Goldieana ;  the  larse  silver-gilt  medal  for  three  new 
atove  plants;  the  large  silver-giu  medal  for  Croton  formosnm. 

Mr.  John  Wills  received  the  hurge  silver  medal  for  six  new 
plants  introduced  to  Europe  since  1873 ;  the  gold  medal  for  three 
DnuMsnae;  the  larae  silver  medal  forl>rao«na  voluta ;  the  laree 

eld  medal  of  600  franos  for  twenty-flve  Draoanaa  lemaxkaUe 
:  their  beauty,  their  novelfer,  and  their  oultoie;  and  a  Bilver 
leiedal  for  Yuooa  fllamentosa  iol.  var. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  received  the  large  gold  medal  for  a 
hundred  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boees;  the  gold  medal  for  fifty 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses;  the  gold  medal  of  800  franos  for 
twenty  pynuoid  Boses ;  the  gold  medal  for  fifty  Tea  Boses ;  and 
the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  twenty-flve  Tea  Itoses. 

Mr.  Oharles  Turner  received  tiie  silver-gilt  medal  for  fifteen 
▲urioulas ;  Mr.  Jones  of  Froffmore  ihe  silver  medal  for  a  colleo- 
tfon  of  Apples ;  Lady  Dorothy  Kevili  for  articles  made  from 
wood  of  the  Oak  stained  with  the  mycelium  of  Peaiaa  sBrugineBa ; 
Mr.  Terry  of  Walham  Qzeen  a  sUver-gilt  medal  for  fruit  of 
Vanilla. 

All  honour  to  British  hortieulture  1 

The  most  extensive  and  sucoessful  of  Belgian  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  Linden,  who  was  awarded  fourteen  gold  and  four  silver 
medals,  and  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  who  had  eight  gold  and  twenty-four 
Bilver  medalB.  

STRINGING  VINES. 
Or  the  beneficial  effects  of  syringing  Vinee  in  order  to  ke^ 
down  the  red  spider  there  eannot  be  two  opinions,  and  lately 
a  oorrespondent  informed  your  readers  that  this  might  be  eon- 
tinaed  after  the  Vines  had  set  their  fruit  without  spoiling  the 
Uoom,  provided  the  water  used  had  been  properly  filtered. 
As  the  town's  water  here  Ib  tolerably  pure  and  not  very  hard> 
Z  should  be  glad  to  know  through  your  oolumns  whether  any- 
one growing  Vines  at  or  near  Leeds  has  used  the  town's  water 
.after  the  fruit  has  set,  and  with  what  result  as  regards  the 
Uoom ;  also  whether  it  has  been  tried  just  as  it  oomes  from  the 
pipes,  or  whether  after  being  boiled  or  filtezed.— J.F.  C,  Leeds. 


ANTHUBIUM  BOHEBZBBIANUM. 

TatB  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  all  dwarf-flower- 
ing stove  plants,  continuing  in  bloom  for  a  lengthened  period, 
oaeh  flower  remaining  unf aded  from  two  to  three  montha ; 
the  flowers,  or  rather  floral  flpathes,  being  of  the  most  beauti- 
fol  brilliant  searlet,  alike  novel  and  oharming*  Abundant  in 
bloomiog,  it  is  of  very  easy  eultnre,  succeeding  admirably  in 
a  oool  stove,  and  in  a  warm  one  ia  seldom  out  of  bloom.  It 
naaally  in  a  eool  Btove  oonuneneea  growing  and  flowering  in 
Kareh,  and  oontinuea  blooming  until  autumn,  appearing  all  the 
>etter  of  a  seat  during  winter.  A  position  near  the  glass  appears 
dsBwable,  ao  that  the  leaves  an  about  15  inohea  from  it,  and 
in  •ammer  is  the  better  of  alight  shade  from  bright  son. 
Moderate  air-giving  only  ia  leqnired;  but  in  that  respeet  need 
not  differ  from  the  treatment  usually  given  to  etove  plants. 

Potting  may  be  done  at  any  time;  but  I  prefer  to  shift  in 
Vebruarv.  In  doing  bo  all  the  old  oompost  that  ean  be  re- 
moved la  taken  awagr,  not  of  aouie  injuring  the  roota,  and 


pota  abont  one-half  the  diametBr  of  the  fpM«d  of  the  leavea 
are  used.  Drainage  is  given  to  about  one-thiid  the  depth  of 
the  pots,  and  the  compost  used  is  a  mixture  of  fibroqa  brown 
peat,  TWf  fibrous  loam,  sphagnum,  and  oharooal  in  equal 
proportions  and  mixed,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  the  stuff 
worked  in  amongst  them  and  made  rather  Arm,  sprinkling 
with  silver  sand.  lought  to  have  stated  that  over  the  drainage 
is  plaeed  a  layer  of  sphagnum  to  ensure  the  effieienoy  of 
the  draSiage,  and  the  plants  are  kept  well  raised  in  the  eentrs 
of  the  pots,  the  roots  being  just  eovered  with  the  compost. 
A  good  watering  ia  then  given,  aod  i^  neat  finish  is  imparted 
hj  surfacing  the  pots  over  the  oompost  with  green  moBS — the 
Ipnd  which  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  found  on  rook  in  moist 
shaded  situations,  which  continues  to  grow,  and  has  a  fine  effect. 

The  plants  are  always  kept  wet  at  the  roots,  though  in 
winter  they  have  a  ooneiderably  lessened  supply  than  during 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Prom  February  to  October 
the  pUnts  are  sprinkled  overhead  twice  a-day,  and  three  times 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  with  the  thorough  drain- 
age daily  watering  will  not  cause  any  mischief.  In  winter  the 
moisture  from  sprinkling  the  fiowerB,  and  that  evaporated 
from  the  pipe  tro|ighs,  U  ample,  keeping  just  moist  at  the 
roots  by  applicationB  of  water  as  neoesaity  demands. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the  spatiies  idso  oonsideraMy 
increase  in  rize  as  compared  with  those  of  young  plants,  and 
under  cool  treatment  I  find  the  leaves  are  larger  with  a  cor- 
reaponding  increase  of  substance,  also  of  flower  or  spathe, 
though  they  may  not  be  bo  speedily  produced.  With  every 
fresh  leaf  we  have  its  bjoom,  so  that  between  warm  and  oool 
treatment  there  is  really  no  diflerenoe  in  abundanoe  of  bloom, 
only  they  more  quickly  succeed  each  other  by  the  wann-treat- 
ment  mode  of  eulture. — G.  A. 


A6PIDISTBA  LURIDA  VABDBGATA. 

Fob  decoration  in  halls  or  rooms,  or  other  positions  where 
strong  light  cannot  be  afforded,  this  flne  old  variegated  plant 
is  almoBt  unrivalled.  Its  large  leaves  have  the  texture  of 
Palm  leaves,  and  are  as  large  and  of  the  same  shape  as  the  leavas 
of  the  Eucharis.  When  the  Aspidistra  is  in  good  healfb  the 
foliage  is  of  the  richest  green  beautifullv  striped  with  wavy 
white  bands.  The  plant  will  endure  the  vioissitudes  of  varying 
temperature,  dust,  drought,  or  wet  better  than  most  plants. 
It  is  adapted  for  pot  eulture,  for  planting  out  in  rockeries 
under  gUss,  or  for  growing  in  baskets.  It  is  hardy,  at  least  in 
the  Boutii  of  England ;  but  to  grow  it  to  perfeotion  it  must 
have  generous  treatment  and  a  shaded  place  in  an  intermediate 
house.  I  have  found  it  invaluable  for  the  purposes  named, 
and  doubtless  others  have  done  so  who  have  cultivated  It 
well.  It  grows  freely  in  turfy  loam,  lumpy  peat,  and  char- 
ooaL— J.  W.  B. 

MB.  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH. 
Mast  will  regret  sincerely  to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  hortionlturiBt.  He  for  some  years  took  a  verv  promi- 
nent position  at  our  London  exhibitions  with  Heatba^  Btove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  <ftc.,  and  had  carried  on  business  at 
Bamet  during  nearly  thirty-aix  years.  Many  hortieultural 
friends,  especially  in  the  midland  eounties,  north  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  where  he  was  well  known,  will  sympathise  with 
his  family  in  their  sudden  bereavement.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  4th  instant,  whither  he  had  gone  lor  the  benefit  of  his 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
LRnmunoHAii  HosTxouz^nrBiii  ExmBmoHs  ave  more  than 
ever  being  regarded  as  gatherings  of  the  greatest  impoftanoe ; 
and  if  timely  prepasationa  are  made,  an4  an  intsrnational 
Byatem  of  management  is  adopted  both  as  to  fixing  of  tune 
and  place,  smcoess  eannot  fail  to  ensue,  and  a  gvsat  and 
general  impetna  be  given  to  the  work  whieh  the  exiiibitiong 
are  so  well  ealculated  to  foster  and  encourage.  At  Bmflsels  a 
popular  inquiry  was,  **  When  are  we  to  haw  an  Intsmational 
in  London?"  •*  Next  year,"  replied  the  enthnsiaets.  But  it 
was  urged  tiiat  next  year  would  elaah  with  Amsterdam,  and 
1878  is  named  as  the  time  of  a  great  gathering  in  Franee.  It 
is  important  that  there  ahould  be  no  undoe  haste,  no  AioMhing 
between  eountiy  and  country,  no  dividing  of  national  lesourees. 
England  can  afford  to  wait,  and  the  London  gathering  will  be 
the  greater  lor  the  delay,  provided  and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importanoo    that  there  is  no  mmeessiaiy  dsfti^  la  fi^ng  the 
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year  In  order  ttuit  prepwatioiii  mh  be  made  l^  ezhiUton,  and 
then  ft  gathering  greater  than  any  that  haa  gone  before  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  eertainty.  What  England  ean  do  haa  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  oommemoratiYe  gathering  at  Bonth  Ken- 
sington last  year,  and  also  by  the  reoent  snooesses  in  Belgium ; 
and  when  so  mneh  ean  be  efleeted  on  a  short  notioe,  what 
may  we  expeet  when  onr  reeooroes  are  direeted  to  a  fixed  date 
snfBoiently  distant  to  afford  speoial  preparations  being  made 
by  exhibitors? 

Wn  nnderstaad  that  the  sabjeet  for  disensaion  at  the 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Hortienltoral  Glnb  on  Wednesday, 
the  19fch  inst.,  wiU  b^-"  Is  it  desirable  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national  Hortioaltnral  Exhibition  In  London  in  1878?'* 
SeTeral  of  the  leading  hortionltoiists,  professional  and  ama- 
teur, will  take  part  in  the  dlsenssion. 

Wa  are  informed  that  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  extreme 

eoldness  of  the  weather  whieh  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Brassels  that  injory  was  done  to  many 
plants — Orohids  and  other  tender  stove  plants — ^by  their  ten 
days'  sojourn  in  the  oold  wooden  stroetnre  in  whieh  the  Exhi- 
bition was  held.  Daring  some  of  the  nights  there  was  froat, 
and  in  the  daytime  there  were  htm  showers  and  a  eold 
easterly  wind.  The  temporary  building  was  imnerfeetly 
heated,  and  the  extraordinary  amouit  of  syringing  mdnlged 
in  by  the  Belgians  oreated  a  damp  ehilly  atmosphere  prejn- 
dieial  to  tendtt  exoties.  The  open-air  vegetation  of  London 
and  Brassels  is  synohronoos ;  the  Lilaos  and  Chestnuts  are 
eommeneing  flowering  in  the  two  dties,  and  other  trees  are  in 
the  same  stages  of  development  In  Beligium  and  the  south  of 
England. 

HiBDT  DioiDtrous  UkQvouiB  are  amongst  the  most 

eifeetive  plants  or  trees  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Oeoasion- 
ally  we  find  a  good  speoimen  of  Magnolia  eonspieua  in  Eng- 
land, and  never  without  admiring  its  bold  white  flowers.  In 
Belgium  these  Magnolias  are  cultivated  mueh  more  freehr 
than  in  England,  large  trees  of  them  being  seen  laden  with 
noUe  blossoms.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  diatinet  is 
M.  Lenn^.  The  flowers  are  very  large  — 4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  •— the  petals  externally  being  rosy  erimson,  and 
internally  pure  white.  Plants  in  quite  a  small  state  flower 
pofusely  and  produoe  a  splendid  effect.  This  variety  at  least 
in  the  south  of  England  would  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  notice  and  of  culture.  A  principal  cause  of 
these  plants  beibg  injured  by  frost  is  the  habit  of  raidng 
them  from  seeds.  They  should  be  increased  by  layers  or 
grafting,  and  H^  will  then  endure  severe  winters  without 
receiving  serious  injury.  The  flowers  of  M.  Lennd  had 
recently  been  subjected  to  10**  of  frost,  and  were  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  ever.  It  is  a  plant  which  certainly  should  be  tried  in 
English  shrubberies,  where,  if  it  succeeded— and  there  is  every 
probability  thai  it  would  succeed— its  gorgeous  flowers  could 
not  fail  to  command  attention  and  admiration.  They  are,  in 
addition  to  their  beauty,  alio  sweetly  scented. 

BKvxm&L  Unds  of  Ixu  are  now  highly  ornamental  in 

the  Orchid-house  porch  at  Eew.  Borne  of  them  require  con- 
siderable attention,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  to  produce 
good  flowering  oorms.  It  often  happens  after  long  cultivation 
In  pots  that  many  corms  are  too  weak  to  flower,  and  tile  dis- 
play in  consequence  is  very  hrregular.  The  liidea  do  not  like 
confinement  as  do  many  of  the  Liliaceous  bulbs,  which  seem 
to  fiower  the  better  the  more  tightly  they  are  potbound.  All 
the  IridcflB  appear  to  like  liberal  treatment,  and  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  pro- 
cure fiowering  oorms  of  Ixias,  Babianas,  <feo.,  from  whence  they 
could  be  grown  out  of  doors  as  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  a  display  of  these  plants  at  this 


Wn  are  informed  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 

'NinoMAL  Tulip  Boosrrr  will  be  held  at  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Gardens  on  Friday  May  26th,  and  Saturday 
May  27th,  and  that  the  northem  growers  are  hopeful  of  a 
suecessiul  displajj 

Datuei  BAXQvmk  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  the 

conservatory  at  Kew.  This  specimen  is  planted  in  one  of  the 
beds,  where  it  makes  vigorous  growth  and  produces  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  bloom.  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
cuttings  of  this  speciee  will  not  strike,  but  which,  however,  is 
quite  a  mistake.  The  flrst  thing  requisite  is  to  obtain  suitable 
cuttings,  and  these  are  to  be  found  usually  as  small  side 
growths  from  the  old  wood.  The  succulent  quick-growing 
shoots  cannot  be  expected  to  strike.     The  next  important 


point  is  to  place  the  cuttings  where  th^  will  not  be  exeited 
into  an  exhaustive  attempt  to  continue  growth.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  a  cool  position  for  at  least  some  time,  and  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  perhaps  the  beat  place.  Profeaaional 
propagators  are  well  aware  that  it  is  worse  than  useleas  to 
place  the  cuttings  of  some  plants  in  heat,  but  the  fact  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  many  amateurs,  and  perfaape  acme 
gardeners.  The  secret  of  success  in  striking  the  cuttings  of 
many  plants  rests  in  their  activity  being  lessened  rather  thaa 
increased,  so  that  there  is  as  littte  demand  as  possible  foe 
nutrition  until  the  roots  have  time  to  form.  Examples  might 
easily  be  given,  but  one  notable  case  will  suffice.  A  number 
of  cuttings  of  Oamptopus  Mannii  were  placed  in  heat  and  all 
failed,  while  more  recently  a  number  were  given  a  cool  posi- 
tion and  all  succeeded.  These  were  inserted  at  intervals 
during  the  entire  year  Ui  both  oases ;  so  that  eonditioa  of 
growu  made  no  diflteenoe.  ■ 

Thb  second  Exhibition  of  the  Bozal  Aquabiuic  and 

Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society,  whieh  was  announced  to 
be  held  on  the  10th  inst,  has  been  poetponed  to  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  the  16th  and  17th,  in  order  to  give  His  Bml 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  opportunity  of  hononring 
the  Exhibition  by  his  presence.  The  Boses  alone  will  be 
worthy  of  Bc^al  patronage,  upwards  of  £120  being  offered  in 
prixes  in  these  classes.  laberal  prizes  are  provided  in  the 
other  classes,  notably  £25  for  twelve  new  and  rare  plants  in 
or  out  of  flower;  £19  for  six  plants  never  before  exhibited  in 
Europe ;  £89  for  DractBuas ;  £32  for  variegated  Pelarg<mxnms» 
and  £20  for  Orchids.    A  suecessful  gathering  is  anticipated. 

Wn  lately  noticed  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Charles  Ysa 

Geert  at  Antwerp  an  old  hardy  British  plant  which  ia  aeldoin 
seen,  but  whieh  is  very  eflective  not  only  by  its  variegated 
foliage,  but  also  by  its  variegated  flowers.  EuPHOxBii 
AXTODALOiDxs  vABixoATi  might  bc  Called  an  evergreen  but 
that  its  foliage  is  about  htSi  white;  it  is  retained  for  tiw 
most  part  throughout  the  whiter.  The  plant  is  of  boaby 
habit,  growing  about  4  ftet  hi  height,  but  by  pinching  may 
be  kept  to  any  height  required.  The  plants  flower  freely 
when  m  quite  a  small  state,  some  of  them  in  8-inch  pots  pro- 
ducing spikes  or  corymbs  of  flowers.    These  are  creamy  widte 


and  green  with  yellow  stamens,  and  are  both  aingolar  and 
attractive.  Apart,  however,  from  the  flowers,  this  plant  li9 
its  agreeable  habit  and  constant  variegation  could  be  used  with 
effect  as  a  winter  or  spring  bedding  plant  in  Xng^Iish  flowec 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  as  disthioUy  variegated  and  not  dia- 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Arabia,  and  the  plant  is  of  a 
firee-growing  character.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  when  broised 
the  stems  exude  the  milky  jnioe  common  to  the  Enphorbiaees. 

Thi  Centennial  Oommission  of  the  Philadvlphia.  Sx- 

HiBinoM  are,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer,  erectittg  a  spcMal  annex 
for  the  exhibition  of  fruits.  The  dimensions  of  the  struetora, 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  agriculturallbnilding,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  covered  way,  are  180  by  200  feet,  affording  room 
for  the  display  of  eight  thousand  dishes  of  fruit  at  periods  of 
special  display.  Although  the  exhibition  of  pomologieal  pro- 
ducts will  extend  over  the  entire  term  of  the  ExhiMtiont 
affording  most  nuurked  manifestations  of  the  wide  range  of 
soils  and  climates,  still  thoe  will  be  certain  periods  especially 
desiffuated  for  the  display  of  particular  fruits  whieh  have 
special  seasons,  such  as  Strawbenies,  June  7th  to  15th ;  Basp- 
berries  and  Blackberries,  July  drd  to  8th ;  Melons,  August  82nd 
to  26th;  Peaches,  September  4th  to  9th;  Nuts,  October  28rd 
to  November  1st.  The  pomologieal  annex  will  also  be  need 
for  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  continuously  and  at  the  atated 
dates  of  June  20th  to  24th  for  eariy  sunmer  vegetabka ;  Sep- 
tember 19th  to  23rd  for  autumn  vegetables;  and  October  2ad 
to  7th  for  Potatoes  and  feeding  roots. 


THE  OLD  MABEBT  GABDENS  and  NUBSEBIES 
OF  LONDON.— No.  9. 
I  no  not  think  that  the  London  suburb  of  Haekn^  (onee  a 
pleasant  rural  village)  has  so  many  memories  of  the  peat  con- 
nected with  it  as  have  other  suburbs  better  known  to  fame. 
It  is  true  some  writers  would  have  us  believe  the  tradition 
that  those  useful  conveyances  of  the  olden  time  called  Haekn^ 
coaches  took  their  name  from  this  place,  because  they  were 
first  brought  into  repute  by  the  residents  here,  who  had  to 
make  frequent  journeys  to  the  City,  and  devised  a  style  of 
coach  which  was  once  deemed  very  convenient.  Also,  as  we 
are  told,  Hackney  was  formerly  noted  for  its  boardhog  sdioola* 
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%B  was  OheUea,  and  the  yonng  fellowfl  who  had  nothing  better 
to  do  were  wont  to  stroll  off  hither  in  the  evening  to  observe 
the  damsels  "  taking  the  air  "  inprim  procession  after  sehool 
daties  for  the  day  were  over,  within  the  last  few  months 
pablio  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Haoknov  owing  to  the 
determined  opposition  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
attempted  enolosnre  of  Haekn^  Fields,  mnoh  valned  as  a 
reereation  ground,  and  whieh  a  person  who  shall  be  nameless 
proposed  to  deal  with  in  a  manner  whioh  might  ba  legal  bat 
Boaroely  just  to  the  neighbonrhood.  With  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  however,  of  the  era  of  Georges  III.  and  lY. 
Hiokney  was  an  interesting  spot,  chiefly  because  the  nursery 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  was  situate  there.  Even  in  this  good 
year  1876,  Hackney,  as  compared  with  other  suburbs,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  crowded  with  houses  if  we  survey  the  whole  of  the 
dlBtriot ;  and  in  1842,  as  the  chronicler  of  its  history  tells  us, 
it  could  boast  of  about  1500  acres  of  grass  land,  while  the 
market  gardeners  and  nurserymen^ad  140  acres  or  n|ore.  A 
carious  silver  token,  bearing  the  name  J.  Milton,  exhibiting  on 
one  side  a  view  of  Hackney  Church  and  on  the  other  a  figure 
of  Time,  with  a  globe  and  a  pile  of  books  on  the  right,  while  on 
his  left  is  a  garden  plot  with  plants,  and  the  motti  Memaria  in 
atemay  has  not  its  exact  history  traceable  aooording  to  this 
chronicler.  But  may  it  not  have  had  to  do  with  some  gardener 
whose  history  has  vanished  ?  Let  us  take  it  as  an  allegorical 
representation.  Time,  we  know,  presides  over  all  the  gardener's 
pursuits ;  the  globe  fitly  shows  that  all  parts  of  the  world 
yield  treasures  which  British  horticulture  sucosesfully  culti- 
vates ;  and  the  books  indicate  that  stndyis  not  to  be  neglected, 
though  the  practical  part  of  the  pursuit  must  be  attended  to, 
as  suggested  by  the  garden  on  the  left. 

Before  I  speak  of  Hackney's  famous  nursery  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  ancient  forest  of  Middlesex  once  overspread  the 
district,  the  lower  ground  being  mnch  of  it  marshy  and  con- 
sisting of  clay  and  loam,  the  gravel  hiUs  rising  above.  Mare 
Street,  properly  Mere  Street,  an  old  street  in  the  hamlet,  is  a 
reminiscence  of  some  mere  or  pond  which  has  long  disappeiared. 
Though  many  citizens  of  London  had  countiy  houses  here  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  place  was  not 
without  its  noble  residents,  as  witness  the  names  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Oxford,  and  of  Lords  Hunsdon  and  Brooke. 
Lord  Zouoh,  indeed,  son  of  George  Lord  Zouch,  a  well-known 
courtier  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention  as  an  early  experimenter  in  modes  of  garden- 
ing which  very  slowly  crept  into  use.  This  nobleman,  friend 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Ben  Johnson,  was  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  Judges,  and  wdl  spoken  of  in  his  day,  but  evidently 
most  at  home  in  his  garden.  It  was  on  an  estate  he  had  at 
Hackney  that  he  especially  devoted  himself  to  hortieolture, 
where  he  had  a  nursery,  orchards,  and  a  physic  garden.  We 
are  particularly  told  that  he  removed  successfully  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  of  thirty  years  old,  which  seems  to  have  excited  much 
astonishment.  This  worthy  amateur  died  in  1625,  escaphig 
the  troublous  times  that  were  coming  upon  the  Stuarts ;  and 
being  buried  in  an  old  manor  house  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  there  was  a  private  chapel,  with  a  vault  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  wine  oellar,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  following  epigram  :•— 

**  Whenerer  I  die  tot  this  be  my  fate. 
To  lio  by  my  good  Lord  Zooeh ; 
That  when  I  am  diy  to  the  tap  I  maj  hie, 
And  80  back  again  to  my  eoadh." 

Tliroogh  carelessness  or  ignorance  the  author  of  the  **  History 
of  Hackney"  has  given  us  but  a  confused  account  of  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  he  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  it  always  occupied  the  same  ground.  Probably  it  did, 
only  some  enlargement  of  the  premises  was  made  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  space  towards  the  end  of  last  century, 
when  the  cultivation  of  exotics  became  a  marked  feature  of  the 
establishment.  The  front  of  the  premises  as  th^  were  seen  by 
our  grandfathers  abutted  on  Mare  Street,  covering  a  plot  of 
ground  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  called  by  the  odd 
name  of  Barbour  Bems :  no  one  can  say  why.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  vulgar  afterwards  designated  the 
mansion  built  there  *<  Barber's  Bam,"  and  whieh  seems  to 
have  been  erected  in  1591.  GoL  Okey  owned  it  when  he  was 
attainted  as  a  regicide  and  his  property  was  made  over  to  the 
Duke  of  Tork,  who  in  1668  transferred  his  intereet  therein  to 
Ok^'s  widow— hardly  out  of  pure  generosity,  one  would  think. 
After  a  gap  of  about  a  century  we  find  John  Busch,  a  nursery- 
man from  Holland  I  presume,  acquiring  the  estate,  and  culti- 
vating the  ground  in  a  manner  whi^  earried  his  fame  to 
diBlant  lands.    The  Empress  of  Bossia  known  as  Oatberine  IL, 


dissatisfied  with  the  people  in  her  employ,  having  heard  of 
Busch,  invited  him  from  England  to  lay  out  her  garden,  and 
he  accepted  the  offer,  giving  up  his  concern  at  Hackney  to  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  during  1771.  The  new  owners  of  the  nursery 
built  a  number  of  additional  hothouses,  steam  being  the  heat- 
ing agent,  and  these  gentlemen  took  credit  to  themselves  for 
having  improved  upon  the  apparatus  then  in  use,  though  I  am 
not  aware  Uiat  they  patented  these  alteratious.  In  1787  Mr. 
Conrad  Loddiges  purchased  some  additional  land,  at  that  time 
a  grassy  meadow  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  tiYe 
years  later  there  were  other  alterations  consequent  upon  the 
large  importations  from  abroad— at  least,  what  were  reputed 
large  in  those  times.  The  wars  with  the  French  Bepublic  and 
with  Napoleon  had  a  prejudicial  influence  on  horticulture,  not 
only  from  the  check  given  to  free  intercourse  with  continental 
nations,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  cash  ocoasioned  by  the  enor- 
mous national  outlay ;  and  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery  had  its 
period  of  stagnation  to  revive  in  vigour  alter  Waterloo.  As  is 
evident  from  the  account  given  by  one  author  of  this  nursery 
when  in  its  zenith,  there  must  have  been  a  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  under  glass.  He  mentions  that  the  firm  enumerated 
(about  thirty  years  since)  two  hundred  species  of  Palms  and 
two  thousand  Orchidaeeous  plants,  while  the  Heaths  were  ex- 
tensively represented  in  their  houses,  as  also  Ferns  and  Oactl. 
In  Gape  plants  and  those  from  South  America  they  considered 
they  had  few  rivals  amongst  London  nurserymen.  There  was 
a  fine  arboretum,  but  the  space  occupied  by  the  nursery  never 
exceeded  15  acres,  which  people  thought,  as  we  read,  a  **  con- 
siderable extent ; "  se  Hips  the  historian  in  1842,  when  Messrs. 
William  and  George  Loddiges  were  the  proprietors.  That  the 
land  was  devoted  to  other  purposes  soon  after  that  date  I  infer 
from  the  fact  that  Onnningham,  in  his  "  London,"  alludes 
regretfully  to  the  noble  nursery  of  Hackney  in  the  past  tense. 
He  wrote  in  1849.  Loddiges'  Bead  survives  as  a  memorial,  and 
the  clinging  of  that  district  of  Hackney  to  rural  traditions  is 
manifest  to  me  in  sundry  names  still  attached  to  streets  there. 
Thus  we  have  Forest  (Jrove,  Lavender  Grove,  Shrubland  Grove, 
Ash  Grove,  Laurel  Street,  HoUy  Street,  and  Myrtle  Street. 
Next  in  importance  to  Loddiges'  nursery  was  that  belonging  to 
Mr.  Browning,  which  was  situate  near  the  turnpike  at  Kings- 
land  Gate ;  and  a  Mr.  Smith  of  Dalston  had  idso  laid  out  a 
good  deal  of  ground  at  Hackney. 

Quaint  old  Pepys  gives  a  comical  yet  not  very  dear  account  of 
a  garden  he  visited  at  Hackney,  which  was  owned  by  Sir 
Thomas  Oook.  Pepys  went  there  in  the  absence  of  the  owner 
(possibly  by  intention),  and  owns  he  wits  disappointed ;  there 
was  plenty  of  space,  but  few  plants.  The  head  gardener  gave 
him  some  gossip,  telling  him  amongst  other  things  tbat  Sir 
Thomas  meant  to  lay  out  £300  on  it  next  year.  They  had  just 
had  an  awkward  catastrophe,  for  he  writes,  **  I  saw  two  green- 
houses, but  ti^e  greens  are  not  extraordinary,  since  one  of  the 
roofii  being  made  a  receptacle  for  water,  overcharged  with 
weight  fell  down  and  made  a  great  destruction  amongst  the 
trees  and  pots."  No  doubt  it  would,  and  it  must  have  taught 
the  gardeners  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  store-up  rain  water 
on  a  roof.  Presumably  it  was  rain  water  that  caused  this 
accident,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  observant  habits  of  this  man 
that  he  also  notes  they  had  a  supply  of  water  brought  from  a 
distance  in  pipes,  which  he  saw  stored  in  small  ponds.  And 
Pepys  mentions  slightly  gardens  at  Hackney  beloDging  to  a 
Mr.  Drake  and  a  Mr.  Burke,  and  in  the  latter  he  first  saw 
Oranges  grow.— G. 

COLOUR  OF  HTDBANGBA  FLOWEBS. 
BsnBBiNo  to  the  observations  of  correspondents  on  this 
subject  I  may  state  that  here  (in  the  Isle  of  Man)  blue  is  the 
usual  colour  and  pink  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  this  state 
of  things  prevails  in  districts  quite  unaffected  by  the  action  of 
iron.  We  find  that  the  blooms  come  blue  in  various  kinds  of 
soil,  but  much  deeper  in  colour  and  with  greater  certainty  in 
turfy  soil.  The  plants  grow  in  many  places  in  this  island  in 
wUd  luxuriance,  growing  in  bushes  8  or  10  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  perfect  sheet  of  blue 
fiowers,  without  anything  whatever  being  done  to  protect  or 
assist  them.— A.  D.,  I.  of  Man, 

Living  in  a  neighbourhood  where  Hydrangeas  abound  and 
fiourish,  and  having  carefully  observed  them  both  here  and  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  for  some  yean  past,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  colour  depends  more  on  the  action  of  light 
than  on  the  composition  of  the  soil.    The  plants  growing  under 
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tz^68  or  shaded  by  banks  or  walk  are  red  or  blae  in  direet 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  exposure  to  the  8nn*B  rays. 

Two  years  ago  I  cat  down  an  old  plant  whioh  was  surrounded 
with  Beeoh  saplings,  at  the  same  time  grubbinff  them  so  as 
to  give  the  plant  a  fresh  start.  It  is  now  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  5  in  height,  and  last  August  was  eovered  with  red  flowers. 
Preyiously  to  the  saplings  being  cut  down  the  Hydrangea  flowers 
were  blue.  Other  blue  plants  growing  within  20  yards  of  the 
same  place,  but  shaded  by  trees,  were  still  blue  last  autumn. 
The  out-down  plant  is  in  boggy  ground  by  the  margin  of  a  small 
stream,  and  the  soil  is  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but 
free  from  any  trace  of  iron.— A.  B.,  Stoke  Fleming,  8,  Devon. 


THE  MOBIL. 

This,  or  as  it  is  oftener  spelt.  Morel,  is  so  named  from  the 
French  for  it,  MurilUt  which  is  derived  from  itfur«,  the  Mul- 
berry, the  cap  of  this  Fungus  somewhat  resembling  that  fruit. 
The  specimens  sent  to  us  were  from  North  Lancashire;  bat 
we  have  been  requested  not  to  specify  the  loeality  because,  as 
our  correspondent  says,  **  we  have  littie  left  after  the  forays 
of  collectors." 

The  Moril  is  the  rarest  of  our  wholesome  fungi,  and  it  is  so 
little  known  that  we  have  had  the  specimens  engraved — the 
figures  being  half  the  size  of  the  examples  sent  to  us — and 
extract  the  following  from  our  volume  entttied  "  A  Selection 
of  the  Eatable  Fongusee  of  Great  Britsia." 


Fig.  105. 

**  MoaomiLLA  bbculbhta,  Linn,  Edible  Morel.  Order,  Eivel- 
lacei.  Family,  Afloomycetes.  8ynonyme9-—FhaU%u  eaculentus, 
Linn.  FL  Sueo.  1262.  Helvella  eaculsnta,  Sow.  t.  67.  Morchella 
eonUnua,  Tratt.  Fung.  Aust.  t.  6,  n.  11.  Jew*8  Ears  in  York- 
shire. Pileus  hollow,  conical,  irregalar,  folded,  pitted,  thin  and 
firm.  Stem  hollow,  but  more  or  Unm  solid  at  the  base,  smooth 
outside,  sometimes  chambered  or  perforated. 

"  The  Edible  Morel  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  siie,  now 
appearing  oval,  now  bell-sukped,  now  all  on  one  side.  The 
flceh  is  ribbed  and  rutted,  and  the  pileus  looks  as  if  spread  over 
coarse  hone>;comb,  only  the  hollows  are  verv  irregular  in  form 
and  sine,  which  never  occurs  in  the  geometrical  structure  of  the 
ingenious  bees.  The  colour  of  the  pileus  varies  from  grey  to 
greenish  brown.  It  is  found  in  April  and  May,  preferring  grassy 
nlaoes  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  the  raised  banks  of  streams 
in  billy  countries. 

"From  the  complaint  that  Dr.  Badham  makes,  that  in  England 
this  Fungus  is  only  known  as  an  article  procurable  at  the  Italian 
warehouses,  we  augur  that  he  has  not  been  brought  up  among 
the  thrifty  housewives  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  kitchens  of  that 
county,  at  any  rate  of  the  northern  and  western  divisions  of  it, 
a  string  of  Morels  pendant  from  the  ceiling  is  as  familiar  an 
object  as  a  bunch  of  Sage  twigs  or  bundles  of  Thjrme ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  hoosebold  complain  of  the  cook's  neglect  if  she 
omits  the  Morel  flavour  in  certain  sauces.  As  children  we  knew 
the  plant  at  sight,  and  brought  it  home  whenever  we  encountered 
it  in  our  walks ;  and  the  poor  knew  it  also,  for  ever  and  anon 
the  women  who  gathered  Cowslips  for  the  wine-brewing  would 
htin^  a  few  in  the  comer  of  their  basket,  and  plead  for  an  extra 
shiUiDg  for  the  '  Jew's  Ears/  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
Morel. 

"In  Germany  the  excellence  of  the  Morel  was  well  appreci- 
ated, and,  finding  that  it  flourished  the  most  luxuriantly  on 
wood  ashes,  it  became  a  regular  system  to  bum  down  a  portion 
of  the  forest  annually  to  secure  a  crop  of  Morels.  This  custom 
was  stopped  by  an  edict  of  the  Government,  and  thus  legislation 
was  turned  against  the  Fungi. 

"  M.  Boques  gives  some  receipts  for  the  dressing  of  the  Morel, 
whioh  our  readers  may  find  serviceable  :— 

**  Ist.  Having  washed  and  cleansed  them  from  the  earth  which 
is  apt  to  ooUeot  between  the  plants,  dry  thorongl^  in  a  napkin, 


and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  pepper,  salt,  and  parsley, 
addinff  or  not  a  piece  of  ham ;  stew  for  an  hour,  pouring  m  occa- 
sionally a  littie  broth  to  prevent  burning.  When  sufficientiy 
done,  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  serve  on 
buttered  toast. 

"2nd.  Morelles  a  VltaUenne.-^'Htmiig  washed  and  dried, 
divide  them  across ;  put  them  on  the  fire  with  some  parsley, 
scallion,  chervil,  bumet,  tarragon,  chives,  a  littie  salt,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  fine  oil.  Stew  tilTthe  juice  runs  out,  then  thicken 
with  a  littie  flour ;  serve  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon. 

"  Srd.  Stuffed  Morela.-^ChooBe  the  freshest  and  whitest  Morels, 
open  the  stalk  at  the  bottom,  wash  and  wipe  them  well,  fill  with 
veal  stuffing,  anchovy,  or  any  rich  farce  you  please,  securiog 
the  ends,  and  dressing  between  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Serve  with 
a  sauce  like  the  last." 

NOVELTIES  IN  THE  BOTAL   GABDENS,  KBW. 

Abnbbu  ncHioiDBs  is  the  chief  plant  flowering  on  the  Bock* 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  yellow-flowered  mem- 
ben  of  the  BoraginesB,  or  Borage-worti,  and  in  addition 
poBsessee  the  charm  of  extreme  rarity.  Scarcely  any  other 
alpine  could  be  mentioned  that  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation, 
while  represented  during  the  time  by  so  few  indiTiduaU.  It 
was  introduced  to  Eew  no  lees  than  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  that  time,  it  is  said,  has  been  only  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nnraerise, 
Edinbuigh.  Unfortunately  it  never  produced  good  seed,  and  no 
other  means  of  propagation  was  possible.  The  few  plants  now 
in  this  country  are  due  to  the  energy  of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  who 
always  desirous  of  obtaining  important  plants,  made  speeial 
efforts  to  obtain  this,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  fai 
one  of  the  oontinental  nurseriee.  In  the  garden  of  the  above 
gentleman  at  Baden-Baden  it  grows  luxuriantiy,  while  in 
England,  though  always  pretty,  it  never  attaina  the  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  **  <rf 
1848  there  is  an  excellent  portrait.  From  a  tuft  of  ovate- 
oblong  spreading  leaves  it  produces  several  leafy  stems,  reaeh- 
ing  a  height  of  about  6  inches,  and  these  terminate  in  a  scor- 
pioid  spike  of  large  yellow  flowers.  Beneath  each  sinus  ci 
the  ooroUa  many  flowers  have  a  deep  purple  spot,  and  these 
afford  the  plant  a  distinct  character.  In  diameter  the  corolla 
measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  between  fonnsl 
and  salver-shaped.  We  can  offer  no  hints  on  propagation,  as 
hitherto  it  has  produced  neither  seeds  nor  offsets.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  at  home  so  far  as  it  goes  planted  out  on  the  rock- 
work.  The  surmised  reason  of  its  restricted  growth  is  that 
some  necessaiy  constituent  of  the  soil  is  absent. 

There  are  some  other  good  plants  here  in  flower  that  do  not 
quite  come  under  the  titie  of  our  notice.  Arenaria  baloAriea 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular.  It  evinoes  fltness  for  a  pur- 
pose to  which  few  plants  can  be  applied,  and  this  is  the  eover- 
ing  of  rocks  with  a  thin  elothing  of  elegant  green,  sneh  thai 
will  not  obscure  the  form  or  hide  the  most  diminutive  plant 
behind.  The  stems  of  this  Arenaria  are  veiy  fine,  fonning 
an  intricate  mass,  and  the  leaves  are  extremely  smalL  The 
white  star-like  flowers  are  just  now  thickly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface. 

Houstonia  csBrulea  is  among  the  smallest  of  choice  alpines, 
and  with  numerous  fiowers  of  azure  blue,  is  in  fine  eondition. 
Trillium  grandifiomm  presents  the  most  handsome  white 
fiowers  that  can  now  be  gathered.  Other  effective  plants  are 
Androsaoe  Laggeri  and  the  annual  or  biennial  A.  laetiflora, 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  Dodecatheon  integrifolium.  Primula  oor- 
tusoides  amcsna,  and  Banunculus  amplexicaulis,  which  of  all 
the  species  seems  the  most  chaste  and  delicate. 

In  the  Economic  house  is  blooming  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
genus  Oxalis,  0.  megalorhiza.    It  is  ^wn  as  Bhatany  Boot. 

Caraguata  Zahni  is  in  flower  in  the  stove.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  and  is  by  them  ealled  Tillandaia. 
The  foliage  of  a  fine  plant  is  very  handsome,  but  the  chief  at- 
traction rests  in  the  infiorescence,  which  consists  of  a  dense 
panicle  of  lemon-yellow  flowers,  with  bracteoles  of  the  same 
colour.  These  and  the  persistent  sepals  retain  their  form  and 
beauty  of  colour  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  the  petals 
which  soon  fade  an  not  missed. 

Several  [curious  and  pretty  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Orchid-house  porch.  Heterotropa  asaroidee  is  extremely  raze 
and  curious.  With  leaves  like  Cydamen,  it  has  nearly  globu- 
lar and  almost  black  fleshy  flowers,  the  size  of  a  small  wainut. 
It  belongs  to  the  Aristolochiaeeie.  Ixia  erispa  has  vezy  re- 
warkable  and  pretty  foliage.  The  leaves  iJong  the  whole 
length  aro  finely  undulated,  and  grow  from  3  to  pedu^ 
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6  inehes  in  length.  The  flowerg  an  lOBe-oolomed,  bat  rather 
small.  Soilla  natalenais  var.  aordida  is  distinct  from  the 
species  by  its  purple  leayes,  which  colour  is  very  decided  on 
the  under  side.  Ozalis  oemua  flore-pleno  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon, bat  the  flowers  are  y^ry  double  and  ornamental. 

Ohoisya  temata  is  a  noteworthy  shrub  flowering  in  the 
Temperate  house.  It  is  a  Mexican  member  of  the  ButaoesB, 
and  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  sheltered  situations.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  and  in  a  contemporary  recently  were 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Orange  blossom.  They  are  said 
also  to  be  largely  used  for  decorative  purposes  on  tiie  Conti- 
nent. The  tolfoliate  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  and  very 
handsome.  They  should  not  be  bruised,  as  their  smell  is 
disagreeable. 

The  last,  bat  certainly  not  the  least  plant  we  have  to  mention, 
is  FritiUaria  recurva,  a  new  species  of  a  coloor  closely  ap- 
proaching to  scarlet ;  indeed,  there  is  no  other  known  species 
of  the  same  tint.  After  being  open  for  a  time  the  flowers 
change  towards  orauRe  or  yellow.  They  are  narrowly  cam- 
panulate,  and  are  said  to  attain  a  depth  of  from  1  to  IJ  inch, 
but  in  tbis  case  they  are  not  so  large,  probably  from  the  bulbs 
having  been  too  reoentiy  received.  The  stem  reaches  a  height 
of  from  1  to  2  feet,  bearing  very  narrow  leaves  of  greyish 
green.  It  is  a  native  of  Oalifomia,  and  may  safely  be  con- 
Bideied  an  important  introduction. 


EABLT  WBITEBS  ON  ENGLISH  GABDENING. 

No.  18. 
WILLIAM  BULLBYN. 

WiLLiAu  BuLLBTM  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  divine,  and 
in  hhn  was  exemplified  the  advantage  of  the  two  professions 
being  combined.  Even  now  in  some  remote  districts  the 
villagers  are  indebted  solely  to  the  medicine  chest  of  their 
pastor,  administered  from  by  his  skill,  for  remedies  in  their 
sicknesses.  As  late  as  the  year  1780  Dr.  Gower  was  rector  of 
Ghigwell,  and  practised  at  Chelmsford.  Much  more  desirable 
was  such  a  combination  of  professions  in  the  sixteenth  centary 
when  Bolleyn  lived,  for  then  roads  were  bad  and  conveyances 
few. 

Balleyn  was  a  vezy  superior  man ;  not  only  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  natural  sciences  as  then  known,  but  anxious 
to  publish  his  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  others,  wrote 
and  published  even  whilst  perseoated  and  imprisoned,  and 
rendered  even  the  dry  details  of  pharmacy  attractive  by  his 
jocular  style.  His  friend  Thomas  Newton  tnxly  depicted  his 
characteristics  in  these  lines— 


'*  His  ploMaat  pen,  his  mery  miBcto,  and  wit 

trath  hea  tolde,  and  nayle  on 
Examples  stoare  In  all  his  bookes  are  fonnd.' 


most  men  please— yea,  all  of  Jodgement  sound ; 
Tride  trath  hee  tolde,  and  nsyle  on  head  hee  hit ; 


We  have  admitted  him  into  our  portrait  gallery,  not  becanse 
he  wrote  on  practical  gardening,  for  not  a  paragraph  from  his 
pen  on  that  subject  is  known  to  us,  but  because  he  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  its  being  more  generally  and  efficiently 
pursued  in  this  country.  He  had  travelled  in  Europe  and  he 
observed  what  hortieolture  could  produce,  and  he  had  travelled 
over  England  and  Scotland  and  observed  what  hortieolture  did 
not  there  produce,  yet  was  capable  of  producing. 

Between  the  years  1558  and  1585  he  published  five  works, 
but  being  chiefly  on  medical  subjects,  the  only  one  we  are  en- 
titled to  particidarise  appeared  in  1579,  and  has  this  oopious 
title:— 

"  Bolleins  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  all  sicknesse,  soare- 
nesse,  and  woundee  that  do  dayly  assaulte  mankinde :  Which 
Bulwarke  is  kept  with  Hilarius  the  gardener  and  Health  the 
phisicion,  with  the  Oiiirargian  to  helpe  the  wounded  souldiours. 
Gathered  and  practised  from  the  most  worthy  learned,  both 
olde  and  new :  to  the  great  comfort  of  mankinde,  by  William 
BuUein,  Doctor  of  Phisicke.    1562." 

The  contents  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  Marcellus  asking 
for  information  and  Hilarius  imparting  it  in  reply.  The  flrst 
portion  of  the  volume,  *'  On  Simples,"  relates  chiefly  to  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  and  their  usea.  The  author's  merry  effa- 
sions  may  be  appreciated  from  the  followhig,  included  in  his 
notes  on  the  common  Bash : — 

*'  I  myselfe  did  know  a  Bushe  growing  in  a  fen  side  by  Orforde 
in  Soflolke,  that  might  have  spent  three  hundred  markes  by 
the  yeare.  A  few  such  Bushes  be  better  than  many  greate 
trecA  and  bushes.  There  sometyme  I  did  dwel  at  a  place  caUed 
Blaxall  near  to  that  Bushe,"  where,  he  says, "  I  was  nere  kins- 
man to  the  chiefest  house  in  that  town." 


Blaxall  is  a  small  parish  within  four  miles  of  Wickham 
Market,  and  Balleyn  was  instituted  its  rector  in  1550,  but  being 
a  protestant  he  resigned  the  living  when  Qaeen  Mary  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1553.  Soon  after  his  resignation  of  the  living 
of  Blaxall  he  settled  in  practice  as  a  physician  in  the  city  of 
Darham,  and  became  a  proprietor  with  Sir  Thomas  Hilton  in 
the  salt  works  near  Tinmouth  Castle.  On  the  death  of  Sir  T. 
Hilton  Dr.  Balleyn  removed  to  London,  and  became  known  as 
a  skilful  physician  and  a  man  of  learning.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  about  the  year  1560.  A 
series  of  misfortunes  now  pursued  him,  but  were  met  by  him 
with  that  firmness  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  strength  of  mind  and  trae  piety.  He  thus  records  them  :— 
"This  country  was  somtime  the  land  of  a  worthy  knight, 
called  syr  Thomas,  the  Baron  of  Hylton,  to  whom  I  dedicated 
my  little  Booke  intitaled  the  Qouemment  of  healthy  promisyng 
in  the  same  Booke  to  set  forth  an  other  booke,  wherof  the 
copy  perished  with  my  Bookes,  in  shipwraoke :  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  to  have  reuiued  my  dead  book,  one  William 


vy,,  B. 

Fig.  106.— WlUiam  Bolleyn. 

Hilton,  gentleman,  brother  to  the  sayd  syr  Thomas  Hilton, 
acoased  me  of  no  lesse  cryme  than  of  most  crael  murder  of 
his  owne  brother,  who  dyed  of  a  Feuer  (sent  onely  of  God) 
among  his  owne  frends,  fynishing  his  lyfe  in  the  Christen 
fayth.  Bat  this  William  Hilton  caused  me  to  be  arrained 
before  that  noble  Prince,  the  Dakes  grace  of  Norflolke,  for  the 
same:  to  this  end,  to  haue  had  me  dyed  shamefully:  That 
with  the  couetons  Ahab  he  might  haue,  through  false  witnes 
and  periuiy,  obtayned  by  the  oounsell  of  Jezabell,  a  Vineyard, 
by  the  prjoa  of  blood.  But  it  is  written,  Testis  mendax  peribii, 
a  false  witnes  shal  com  to  naaght,  his.  wicked  practise  was 
wisely  espyed,  his  folly  deryded,  his  bloody  purpose  letted,  and 
fynallye  I  was  with  Jastioe  deliuered.  Notwithstanding,  yet 
am  I  by  the  same  William  Hilton  stil  molested  and  troubled 
as  much  as  lyeth  in  him,  to  shorten  my  dayea  by  some  meanes 
or  acoidente,  who  with  neither  lawful  pollioye,  nor  false  testi- 
mony, cold  he  therto  accomplish  his  wicked  intent."  Whilst 
in  gaol  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  medical  workSr  His  death 
occurred  January  7th,  1576. 

At  thd  time  he  lived  our  gardening  was  neglected  and  under- 
valaed ;  even  its  commonest  productions  were  so  disesteemed 
that  Henry  YUL's  last  Qaeen  sent  to  Holland  for  salading. 
In  excuse  for  this  inferiority  of  our  garden  produce,  it  was  a 
conclusive  assumption  to  assert  that  our  climate  and  soil  were 
tmf avonzable  to  w^  growth.    Against  this  unfounded  opinion 
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Dr.  BoUeyn  itood  forward  the  pfttriotio,  and  we  may  add  the 
eneceflBfal  opponent;  for  although  the  error  would  natarally 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  itself,  it  la  too  much  to  ooniider 
that  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  his  estimation  woold  he  delivered 
withont  effect.  From  this  period  oar  practical  hortionltore 
was  more  attended  to,  and  with  its  improTement  the  embaeiieB 
to  Holland  for  a  ealad  ceased. 

His  **  GoTemment  of  Health  "  is  a  dialogue  between  John 
and  Hnmfrey.  The  latter  often  replies  in  Terse.  It  contains 
a  few  gardening  notes,  snoh  as,  "  There  is  a  kind  of  peares 
growing  in  the  city  of  Nor^oh  called  the  Blacke  friers  peare, 
Tcry  delioioas  and  pleasant.*'  Of  Apples  he  knew  "  the  Oos- 
tard,  the  Grene  Coate,  the  Plppen,  the  Qaeene,  and  so  farth.** 
In  his  "  Begiment  against  the  Pleurisy  "  he  gives  as  his  role 
of  life — **  Diat,  qniet  and  meriman,  and  where  yerie  neede  is  to 
nse  phisioke,  and  not  for  every  trifle."  Bolleyn  cored  Sir  W. 
Hilton's  wife  from  a  tympany  with  a  bread  made  of  aniseed 
and  herbes ;  he  also  testified  for  the  same  **  disease  to  the 
virtnes  of  Dittany  of  Crete,  which  grew  plentifnlly  on  the  rocks 
of  Tynemonth."  This  probably  was  Lepidinm  latifolinm— 
Broad-leaved  Dittander— which  is  there  plentiful.  Writing  of 
the  Dai^y  he  says,  **  With  this  herb  Bellit  and  other  good 
medicines  I  did  recover  one  BellUU  not  only  from  a  spice  of 
the  palsie,  bnt  also  from  a  qnarten,  who  afterwards  sought 
^  divers  wayes  to  have  mnrthered  me."  This  was  B.  Bellasis  of 
'  Jarrow,  Durham.  The  grave  in  which  BuUeyn  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles's,  Oripplegate,  contains  also  the  remains  of  his  cleri- 
cal brother  Bichard,  and  of  Fox  the  martyrologist.  A  Latin 
inscription  commemorates  them  conjointly,  of  a  part  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation :—"  Under  this  sacred  stone  rest 
three  intermingled  bodies  of  William  Bullen,  physician,  and  of 
his  brother  Bichard,  and  of  John  Fox ;  which  three,  believe 
me,  were  in  learning  surpassingly  excellent,  and  equals  in 
piety.  William  BuUen  was  ever  ready  to  administer  medicine, 
equally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  wealthy.*' 


CUB  BOBDBB  FL0WEB8-W00D  SOBBBL. 

SiNos  the  introduction  of  Oxalis  stricta  to  our  colleetions  of 
plants,  said  to  have  been  in  1653,  what  additions  have  been 
made  1  Many  of  them,  I  fear,  are  only  known  to  exist  on  paper. 
To  how  many  countries  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
choicest  border  flowers !  Though  numerous,  the  Oxalis  family 
is  far  in  the  background  as  regards  being  known  and  seen 
in  cultivation,  or  shall  I  say  less  oared  for  now  than  formerly  ? 
And  again  we  may  come  across  a  kind  or  two  that  will  live 
in  spite  of  being  neglected.  In  some  of  our  old  establishments 
these  plants  used  to  be  oared  for,  but  with  the  old-fashioned 
gardener  the  old-fashioned  plants  too  have  passed  away.  It 
would  require  a  more  expert  pen  than  mine  to  tell  of  all  the 
merits  of  this  charming  race  of  plants ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  my  youthful  days  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  tend 
Oxalis  Boweana  as  a  stove  plant,  and  was  well  repaid  by  its 
profusion  of  lovely  flowers  on  a  sunny  morning  in  spring,  but 
this  plant  of  late  years  has  done  us  service  as  a  border  flower, 
and  in  favourable  places  will  stand  our  winters ;  but  the  safest 
plan  is  to  lift  the  plants  in  autumn,  pot  them  in  spring,  and 
plant  them  out  at  leisure.  They  should  be  carefully  dried 
and  kept  in  sand  in  a  cool  diy  place  free  from  frost.  This 
will  apply  to  the  bulbous  kinds.  They  succeed  well  in  a 
sandy  loam  with  well-decomposed  dung  or  vegetable  matter. 
Preferring  a  moist  but  not  wet  situation,  they  should  be 
provided  with  thorough  drainage,  yet  be  watered  when  re- 
quired. 

I  think  that  Oxalis  aoetosella  points  in  the  above  diiection, 
hiding  itself  in  the  shade  and  moist  hedgebanks.  Oxalis 
floribunda  is  a  most  desirable  kind.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  a  most  profuse-blooming  kind,  its  beautiful  pink  flowers 
claim  for  it  a  first  place  in  our  estimation.  In  lines  or  patches 
this  is  a  veiy  effective  plant,  so  are  many  of  the  other  kinds. 
They  make  a  grand  display  on  the  rockery.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  far  more  extensive  cultivation  than  they  are  at  present 
receiving.  Perhaps  the  best-known  plant  in  this  family  is 
Oxalis  tropoBoloides  rubra,  which  does  us  good  service  in  the 
bedding  department.  I  cannot  dispense  with  it  where  dwarf 
plants  with  bronzy  foliage  are  required. 

These  notes  are  submitted  as  supplementary  to  the  remarks 
on  this  family  of  plants  which  appeared  on  page  S25.~yiBms. 


BoTAL  HoBTionLTXTBJkL  SociETT.— -At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  May  8rd,  Lord  Alfred  S.  ChurehiU  in  the 


chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society— viz.,  Edward  Bright,  Miss  E.  Oampbell,  Bsginald  J. 
Cocks,  Arthur  Dake  Coleridge,  and  the  Tiverton  Horticultural 
Socie^.  Charles  May,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Bockett,  Esq.,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  was  elected  as  a  bond-Me  gardener  paying  10s.  6(2. 
per  annum.  

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBUBBAN  GABDENING. 

As  the  season  is  advancing  activity  in  every  department  must 
now  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  nothing  must  be  cegleoted  for 
the  want  of  a  few  hours'  extra  work.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
all  crops  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  must  be  either  hoed 
and  earthed-up  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  plants  of  Onions, 
Tornips,  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  and  other  crops  must  be  thinned 
out  in  time,  as  by  that  the  crops  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  grow  out  Uian  if  they  were  left  to  crowd  eaoh  other,  as  is 
often  the  case.  Witness  the  effeot  upon  a  crop  of  Onions 
if  left  too  long  without  thinning.  If  idit  too  long  it  is  impos- 
sible to  perform  the  thinning  without  injury  to  those  remaining. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  resard  to  other  crops  in  proportion 
to  their  habits  of  growth.  Hasten  on  the  early  Cabbages  by 
planting  them  out  at  once,  and  the  plants  from  the  earliest 
sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  must  be  pricked  out  forthwith. 

Chicory,  so  useful  for  salads  by  forcing  in  winter,  must  be 
sown  at  once  on  rich  ground.  No  donbt  many  will  be  trying 
the  Witloof  this  season,  a  very  vigorous  and  productive  kind 
of  Chicory  lately  brooght  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  and  approved  of  by  them.  Make 
another  sowing  of  Turnips,  Peas,  and  Beans,  and  bow  the  main 
crop  of  Scarlet  Bunners.  This  vegetable  is  made  the  most  of 
abont  London  and  other  large  towns,  for  nearly  every  pieoe  of 
wall  which  can  be  made  available  is  covered  dnnng  the  summer 
virith  Scarlet  Bunners,  which  are  both  ornamental  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Advance  as  much  as  possible  the  crop  of  Celery  by  having 
the  plants  pricked  out  on  a  shady  border,  and  in  the  meantime 
di^  all  the  trenches  out  and  let  the  space  between  them  be 
utilised  for  some  early-maturing  crop. 

In  the  flower  garden  let  the  beds  be  finally  prepared  for  tbe 
plants,  and  put  out  all  half-hardy  plants  for  edgings ;  and  if  the 
plan  of  planting  has  been  deoidea  upon,  such  plants  as  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  Gazanias,  Calceolaria,  Lavender  Cotton, 
Pansie8,and  many  other  plants  usually  grown  for  summer  deoora- 
tion  may  be  planted  at  once,  leavinff  the  general  bedding-out  for 
a  week  or  two  longer  until  the  weather  is  more  settled  and  warm 
nights  come  on.  In  the  naixed  border  many  plants  may  be  now 
put  out  among  and  to  succeed  the  spring  flowers  tiiat  are  now 
in  bloom,  more  espeoially  if  tbe  borders  are  sheltered.  Put 
stakes  to  Sweet  Peas  and  other  tall-growing  plants  in  these 
borders.  It  enhances  the  pleasure  of  those  pUces  where  every- 
thing is  kept  trained  and  tidy  instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall 
about. 

In  the  rock  garden  where  Alpines  are  growing  and  flowering, 
see  that  they  are  not  overgrowing  eaoh  other,  or  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  more  delicate  kmds.  Here,  too,  no  doubt  there  are 
places  which  may  be  filled-up  with  plants  that  will  flower  later 
on.  In  the  hardy  fernery  it  will  be  best  to  put  a  stick  to  eaoh 
of  the  delicate  and  more  tender  plants  as  they  spring  up,  so 
that  they  may  be  looked  to,  and  not  ba  buried  by  the  ooame- 
growing-Borfes.    Many  are  annually  lost  in  this  way. 

In  the  greenhouse  there  will  now  be  a  little  more  to  look  to. 
For  instance.  Heaths  and  Epacrises  that  are  making  growth  after 
being  cut  back  may  now  be  potted,  and  for  a  time  kept  alightly 
shaded  and  warmer,  though  not  by  any  means  in  strongheat. 
They  require  to  be  potted  firmly  on  account  of  the  fine  nature 
of  their  roots.  Take  care  that  before  potting  is  done  that  they 
are  not  wanting  water,  as  if  so  when  they  are  turned  out  hidi 
of  the  roots  wiQ  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  plant 
become  injored.  Azaleas  out  of  bloom  may,  if  commencing 
growing,  be  potted.  These  like  firm  potting  and  to  ba  freely 
syringed  daily  in  a  little  heat— sun  heat  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
house  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Deutzias  and  other 
plants  that  have  ceased  flowering  may  also  be  potted  if  neces- 
sary. A  close  frame  for  a  time  does  them  no  harm,  though  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  it  is  only  on  aooount  oi  the 
plants  having  been  forced  into  bloom,  and  are  probably  intended 
to  be  foroed  again,  that  the  frame  is  reoonunended. 

Attend  well  to  young  Fuchsias  intended  for  autumn  decora- 
tion, likewise  to  Aohimenes,  Gesneraa,  BabHuna,  and  Chiysan- 
themums,  and  any  other  plants  intended  for  the  same  puipoee. 
—Thomas  Bbcobd. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  WEEK. 

HABDT  FBUIT  OABDBN. 

The  largest  proportion  of  oar  fruit  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden 
are  pyramids  and  dwari  bushes.  It  was  necessary  to  go  over 
all  the  Cherry  trees  last  season  to  out  out  many  of  the  branohee 
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with  a  saw  doM  to  the  main  aiem  owing  to  the  branohea  ba- 
ooming  too  crowded.  The  reanll  of  thla  was  that  last  year  the 
crop  of  fruit  was  heayy  in  quantity  and  anperior  in  quality. 
Pxeviooaly  neither  light  nor  air  ooold  penetrate  to  the  centres 
of  the  trees,  and  only  the  froit  that  hnns  on  the  outer  branches 
ooloored  well  or  was  of  good  flavour.  Other  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
require  similar  treatment,  and  we  do  a  little  thinning-out  almost 
every  season  both  upon  bush  and  pyramid  trees. 

In  our  light  gravelly  soil  Apple  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
canker,  and  the  worst  are  Bibston  Pippin  and  Wellington  or 
Dnmelow's  Seedling.  The  flrsk  one  is  of  the  most  favourite 
dessert  sorts,  and  the  other  is  almost  unsurpassed  for  lato  use 
in  the  kitchen.  We  are  still  ushig  it  plump  and  fresh.  The 
most  evident  reason  for  the  trees  beoomlng  cankered  is  the  roots 
getting  down  to  unsuitable  subsoil.  We  And  at  least  that  to  lift 
Qie  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  to  work-in  fresh  loam  amongst 
them,  prevents  the  canker  from  spreading. 

The  trees  have  been  examined  in  order  to  destroy  maggots 
and  caterpillars  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence.  A  very 
small  maggot  similar  to  that  which  eats  the  Bose  in  a  bud 
state  hasbeiBn  found  in  the  unopened  bunches  of  Apple  blossoms. 
One  spechnen  destroys  many  blossoms  in  a  bud  state.  The 
maggots  have  been  destroyed  by  hand-picking. 

Our  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  finer  sorts  of  Pears,  Plums,  &o., 
are  cultivated  in  the  orchard  housojbut  this  does  not  prevent 
us  advising  as  to  wall  treatment.  The  trees  now  require  con- 
stant attention  as  to  disbudding  and  thinning-out  the  fruit. 
Some  sorto  have  not  only  a  greater  tendencv  to  drop  their  fruit, 
but  are  shyer  bearers  than  others.  Some  of  the  most  free-bear- 
ing Peaches  are  Barly  York.  Boyal  Oeorge,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Ghdande,  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  of  Nectarines,  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Blruge,  Violette  Hfttive.  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria.  We 
continue  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  amongst  trees  and  bushes. 

OBOKABD  H0T7S1. 

All  the  trees  have  now  passed  the  blossoming  period,  and 
there  is  a  remarkablv  good  set  of  all  the  varieties.  Now  that 
this  stage  is  reached  the  garden  engine  is  kept  at  work  daily. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  receive  the  greatest  snare  of  attention. 
The  growiDg  shoote  have  not  yet  been  stopped,  but  |t  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  them.  By  this  plan  short- jointed  young  wood  is 
produced,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  causes  the  trees  to  be  more 
oompaot  than  they  would  be  if  the  young  wood  was  allowed  ite 
own  way.  The  fruit  is  also  being  thinned  out»  and  we  do  not 
oare  to  make  many  thinnings  of  it,  i(s  in  a  ten-years  experience 
and  the  culture  of  soores  of  trees  there  has  been  no  trouble 
whatever  with  the  fruit  dropping  off. 

Strawberries  on  the  shelves  have  been  allowed  plentvof  space 
by  the  thinnings  being  removed  to  other  houses.  The  piante 
are  now  showing  bloom,  and  in  w(»king  the  garden  engine  oare 
is  taken  not  to  dash  the  water  against  the  flowers  with  foroe. 
When  the  blossoms  are  set  sticloi  are  placed  to  the  trusses  to 
hold  the  fruit  up  above  the  foliage.  It  £b  also  very  necessary  to 
syringe  the  plimto  well  underneath  the  leaves  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  red  spider. 

jFiga  in  Po<«.— -These  are  now  making  very  rapid  growth,  and 
it  must  be  encouraged  bv  frequent  waterings  with  weak  manure 
water,  or  the  poto  may  be  surface-dressed  with  some  very  rich 
SOU— -say  equal  quantities  of  loam  and  rotted  manure,  with  some 
poundea  charcoal  mixed  with  it.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  fresh  rootlets  are  formed  in  this  dressing, 
and  the  rapid  effeot  it  has  upon  the  srowth  of  the  trees.  Our 
Fig  trees  are  dailv  syringed,  and  although  the  poto  require 
liberal  waterings  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  it  Some  gardeners 
do  not  approve  of  syrinsing  their  Fig  trees,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  xeep  off  or  destroy  red  spider,  and  the 
health  of  the  trees  is  improved  by  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  Fig 
trees  in  pote  being  overgrown,  unless  the  variety  should  be  a 
shy  bearer  and  of  a  very  robust  growth.  It  is  easy  to  chec^  ttiis 
over-luxuriance  by  withholding  water  and  omitting  the  surface- 
dressing. 


Late  houses  that  have  had  but  little  or  no  artificial  heat  to 
start  the  Vines  now  require  oonsiderable  attention,  as  the  young 
growths  are  making  very  rapid  progress,  and  now  is  the  tune  to 
see  that  they  are  carefully  and  reffularly  distributed  over  the 
trellis  to  which  the  Vines  are  trained ;  and  this  operation  requires 
much  care,  as  the  succulent  shoote  are  so  easily  snapped  either 
in  the  tying  down  or  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Thev  must  be 
bent  down  a  Uttle  at  a  time  until  they  are  in  the  risht  position. 
Many  amateurs,  and  others  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  the  culture  of  Vines,  are  apt  to  tie  down  too  many  shoote, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  the  more  wood  they  allow  the  vines  to 
mature  the  more  bunches  they  wiU  have ;  but  no  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  this,  as  if  the  house  is  crowaed  with  leaves 
and  growths  none  of  them  can  be  well  ripened.  All  our  Vines 
are  trained  on  the  dose-spur  system,  except  Oanon  Hall  Muscat, 
Golden  Champion,  and  Oros  Quillaume  (Barbarossa) ;  of  these 
three  or  four  eood  eyes  are  left  at  each  spur  when  the  vines  are 
puned,  and  the  old  rods  are  replaced  with  young  canes  at  more 
frequent  intervals  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  such  sorte  as 


BUMk  Hamburgh,  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pinoe,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Boyal  Ascot. 

At  Loxford  Hall  there  are  Vine  rods  of  ages  varyins  from  one 
to  ten  years  or  more,  but  when  the  rods  become  aged  and  have 
been  spurred-in  nearly  ten  years  the  bunches  produced  are  very 
small,  the  best  fruit  being  mvariably  cut  from  the  young  canes, 
one  or  two  beina  trained-up  annually  to  replace  the  older  rods. 

In  the  early  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  houses  the  fruit 
is  swelling  off  and  colouring  remarkably  well.  A  little  water 
sprinkled  on  the  paths  and  surface  of  the  borders  is  all  that  is 
required  at  this  tune  and  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A  litUe  air  is 
admitted  at  both  fiont  and  back  of  the  houses  night  and  day, 
air  being  admitted  very  freely  by  day  when  the  weather  is 
warm. 

oBxsHHonsa  jjsd  consbbtatobt. 

As  the  earlier-flowered  planto  are  being  removed,  hardwooded 
and  other  piante  are  taking  their  place.  Oinerarias  will  continua 
in  beauty  for  at  least  three  weeks  yet;  but  the  flowers  that 
begin  to  fade  are  removed  at  once.  Seedlings  for  next  year 
have  been  pricked  out,  about  ten  or  a  dozen  piante  in  6-inoh 
poto.  We  use  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little 
sand  to  keep  the  material  open.  Azaleas  are  late  this  vear; 
but  the  earliest  of  those  that  have  not  been  forced  wUl  be  in 
flower  as  soon  as  the  Cinerarias  are  removed.  They  are  free 
from  thiips  and  red  spider.  If  they  were  not  we  should  dip 
the  small  piante  in  soapy  water  in  which  a  little  tobacco  liquor 
had  been  mixed.  Thrips  may  be  desfroved  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  smoke,  but  this  does  not  touch  the  spider. 

Forced  Boses  are  most  beautiful  objeota  at  this  time,  and  but 
littie  forcing  is  required  to  have  them.  They  must  be  free 
from  green  fly  before  the  flowers  open.  The  bud  worm  is  also 
a  troublesome  pest. 

Pimeleaa  are  veir  attraotive  planto,  and  the  flowers  are  useful 
for  cutting.  The  flowers  of  P.  spectabilis  are  just  now  opening. 
The  plant  has  been  kept  in  a  rather  warmer  tomperature  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greuihouse.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  well  shown  at  the  London 
exhibitions  recentiy.  The  plant  does  not  like  a  draught  of  cold 
air,  and  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider.  When 
the  plant  is  making  ite  srowth  it  should  be  oaretullv  watohed 
and  syringed,  and  the  syringe  must  also  be  freely  used  if  neces- 
sary up  to  the  time  the  flower  trusses  open.  To  grow  this  and  . 
other  piante  that  require  a  warmer  position  than  the  ordinary 
greenhouse,  the  end  of  the  house  nearest  the  stokehole  is  kept 
closer,  and  the  temperature  usually  ranges  about  6**  higher  at 
night  In  this  position  the  North  Amerioan  Cypripediums 
grow  and  flower  freely.  C.  spectobile  has  been  really  splendid 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  piante  continue  to  increase  in  strength 
and  produce  more  flowers  annually.  Gleichenias  also  do  well, 
and  in  a  dose  case  the  Filmv  Ferns  luxuriate.  The  glass  over 
this  part  is  shaded  closer  than  the  other  part  where  Pelargo- 
niums and  other  piante  of  that  description  are  making  their 
growth. 

Hovea  Celsii  is  also  in  fuU  beauty ;  but  that  is  quite  a  green- 
house plant,  and  requires  plenty  of  nresh  air.  It  must  be  care- 
fully supplied  with  water  at  tne  roote,  over-watering  causing 
much  injury.  Pleroma  elegans  and  Stotice  Holfordii  are  really 
fine  planto,  and  they  seem  to  flower  more  strongly  and  are  in 
better  health  if  they  are  plaoed  in  a  night  temperature  of  66® 
with  a  rather  dcee  moist  atmosphere.  In  hot  dry  weather  stage 
and  other  Pelargoniums,  if  the  pote  are  well  filled  with  roote,  wul 
require  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots.— J.  Douolas. 


HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIOKS. 
SiOBiTABiis  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  us  of  the  dates  on 
whidi  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
WaRimcnut  Aquibhtk.     ICaj  WOx  vaA  17th,  Va^  80th  aqA  81sI,  July 

6th  and  6th. 
OBTBTAX.PAz.Aoa.    11oir«r,  Mftj  19th  Mi4  SOUi.    Bom,  June  l(Hh  aqA  17th. 
TrrsBTOH.    Mar  Slth  and  SSth.    Mmsm.  A.  Payne  and  J.  HUla  Hon.  Sees. 
Uhdxbozjtf.   May  Slat.    Mr.  T.  H.  GIoaffh,Hon.See. 
MAMCHiam  (Orand  National).    Jone  ma  to  9th.     Mr.  Bniee  Flndlay, 

Boyal  Botanic  Qardon,  See. 
SouTHAMPTOV.   JjoB  6th,  and  Aogoit  the  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  a  8.  Foidgeb 

89,  Tork  Street.  See. 
South  Eaaxz  (Lvrroaf).   Jane  18th.   Mr.  O.  B.  Ooz,  WUmot  Boa^ 

L^yton,  See. 
IPBWZOH.— Jane  16th,  Jolf  6th,  and  September  17th.     See.,  Mr.  W.  B. 

JefCries,  Henley  Boad,  Ipawloh. 
EmMBOBOH  (Soottlah  Panay  Bodety'a  Show).    Jane  IStb.    Mr.  N.  M.  Welah, 

1,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Xdhilnngfa,  See. 
OcvBHTBT.    Jane  19th.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  8,  Portland  Terraee,  See. 
MAZDaTOin  (Boaee).     Jane  SliL    Mr.  Hnbert  Benated.  Bookatow,  Mald- 

itona  See. 
Fabbham  AHD  South  HAXPgniBB.   Jane  Slat.   Mr.  H.  Smith,  See. 
8pau>zbo.    Jane  21at  and  SSnd.    Mr.  G.  Kingston,  Bee. 
EzBTBB  (Bosea).    JaneSSrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Oray,  Hon.  Sao. 
Bbioatb  (Boaea).    Jane  aith.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treaaarer. 
Bubtoh-upoii-Tbbbt.    Jane  SSth.    Mr.  F.  S.  Danvell,  See. 
Lua>B.    Jane  28th,  S9»h,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamea  Birkbeok,  Delph  Lana, 

Woodhoaae,  Leeda,  See. 
Bzohmobd.   Jane  99th.   Mr.  A.  Ohaneallor,  Hon.  See. 
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Wm  or  SiKUAn)  (Hnuoul.   Boieg.  Jaaattih.   B«r.  0.  H.  Bnlmv. 

Okedmhill,  Sm. 
Vboxh  (Bmm).    Jcme  99tli.    Mr.  A.  B.  BftOy  Hon.  Sm. 
WxiBSACB  (Boms).    Jana  Wth.    Mr.  0.  Pwker.  Hon.  See. 
TOBBkY,    June  aeUi  and  IKMl    lIr.W.F.TiukirOaft,BndfloiiTor,B6D.8M. 
OziOBD  (BoMi).    JonaSOttL    Mr.  a  B.  Bldl^,  116,  AUsta'i.  Hon.  Sm. 
Bbookham  (Bo8m).    Joibr  Irt.    B«T.  ▲.  GhMlM  and  Mr.  0.  Mortimtr,  Sms. 
HAsaoBH.    JaljUt.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondion,  Hon.  Sao. 
BoTAL  Oalxdohiaii  HoBTiOT7i.TnnAL  SocziTT.  Jii]j6thMidS«p(iaib«rl8tlL 
Othtolb.    JxHj  6th.    Mr.  Alfred  King.  8m. 
SovmoB*.    July  6lh,  6tli,  7ih,  and  Mh.    Mr.  X.  Maitfa,  Sm. 
Nbwabs  (BoMa).    Joljreih.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dotanay,  Sao. 
AUDCABDBA  Paiuiob.    noBBii,  July  7tti  and  Sfcli. 
Baubo.  Aotob,  axd  Habwbu..   Ja]y  llth  (at  Fotdhook),   Mr.  B.  Dmkd, 

Ballog,  Saa. 
Bblbbbbitboh  (BoBoa).    Jafar  Uih  and  18Ul    Mr.  J.  MltdhaU,  Saa. 
WnfBLBDOB.  Joly  lith  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Applaby,  6,  Zilndan  OottagM,  Hon.  Sm. 
XiUfABBocK.    Boaea,  Jnly  18th  and  19th.    Oanaral  Exhibition,  Saptaiibar 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith.  U,  King  Btnat,  Baa. 
ToBBBxnaB.    July  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blalr.  Hon.  Saa. 
Wbbxbak.    Jul/ 25th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Bhiilay,  Hon.  See. 
IIbadiholbt.    July  a6th  and  STth.     Mr.  T.  Atklnaon,  Bnrlaywood,  Haftd- 

isgl^,  Laada,  Sm. 

Ja^S9th.    Mean.  0.  Jaaaop  A  X.  Bawnatay,  Hon.  Saaa. 
"    a  E  BraMMdga.  Sao. 


Hbwobtb  (Hordoaltnral).    Aognat  ftid.    Mr.  B.  H.  f  utoa,  Boo.  Baa. 
BA'rrBBSTALL  (Bo8Bin>Ai.B).  Aognat  4th  and  6tb.   Bfr.  M.  S.  Lonadala,  Baa. 
7AUBT0B  Dbarb.    Angust  10th.    Mr.  F.  H.  Woodfoxdab  MJ).,  and  Mr. 


dement  Smith,  Hon.  Seoa. 
FxLBT.    Angnat  llth.    Hon.  Saa.,  Mr.  Walter  FUher. 
Glat  OBoaa.  Aogoet  16th.  Mr.  J,  Stallard,  Olay  Oroaa,  near  Ohaalaiflald,  Sea. 
Wbotob-buvbafMabb.    Angnat  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frainpton,  Baa. 
Pbbbtob.    Angnat  10th  and  ITtli.    Mr.  W.  Txonghton,  Hon.  Sao. 
Shbbwsbubt.    Aogoet  16th  and  17tb.    Adnito  ft  Naonton,  Hon.  Saea. 
MzBnBLD  HoBTiocLTUBAL.    Aogoat  19th.    Mr.  Oeorga  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Bnahforth,  Hon.  Saea. 
HxwBVBT.    Aogoat  22nd.    Mr.  Henry  Seymonr,  Hon.  Sao. 
BAvaaAiB  (laLB  or  Thabbt).    Angnat  srd.   Mr.  B.  B.  Soharlan,  Beoad- 

ataiifl,  See. 
BbatonBubb.    Aagoat96th.    Mr. B.  Biahardaon and  Mr.  W.  XUott. Baaa. 
MoHTBOBB.    September  let  and  2nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Bomett,  2,  High  BtrMt,  See. 
DuBDXB  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKalfia, 

26,  Boelid  Oreaoent,  See. 
CI&Aaeow.    8ap*ambar  12th  and  ISth.   Mr.  F.  Qllk  DoocMlt  10T>  Oaning 

TBADE  OATALOGUES  BEOEIYED. 

Ifeflsn.  Diek  BadolyfEa  <fe  Co.,  129,  High  Holboxn,  Xjondon.— 
Catalogue  of  PlanU  and  Garden  BequieUes, 

Meian.  Thonuui  Biinyard  &  Bom,  Thm  Konerj,  HaiditoiM.-* 
OatcUoffue  of  Bedding  PlanU,  Boeee,  Olimbera,  Sc. 

llaMXB.  Fnmoia  A  Arthiir  Dlokion  A  Sons,  "  Upton ''  NnxMriof, 
CliMter.— i>i9^  o/FloritW  FUnoen,  Bedd^  Ptonit,  So. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  eomepondtfioe  ihoald  be  direoted  Miher  to  <*  Tlie 
EditoM,'*  or  to  "The  PabliBher.'*  Lstten  Addreued  to 
Mr.  JohniOB  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  nntYoid- 
ably.  We  reqaeai  iliat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  oorrespondente,  aa  doing  ao  rabjeota  them  to  on* 
jnatiflable  tronUe  and  expenae. 

OozrespondentB  shonld  not  mix  ap  on  the  same  sheet  qneatioiia 
xelaUng  to  Gardening  and  thoae  on  Poultry  and  Bee  anb- 
jeeta,  and  ahonld  never  aend  mora  than  two  or  thvee 
queetione  at  once.  All  artidee  intended  for  inaertion 
abould  be  written  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  on^.  We 
•annot  reply  to  queetione  through  the  poat 

BooKB  (Pattfr).— Ton  oannot  have  a  better  wmpanion  than  "  The  Sporta- 
BQAn'e,  Toniiat'a,  and  Oanaral  Tima  Tabba,  and  Onide  to  Baotland." 

PxxK  AZALBA  (M.  B.).— Wa  aannot  nama  imitotiM.  Why  not  paopagsta 
fkom  your  old  plant  ? 

Book  Plabtb  (BterZ^y).— Whether  in  the  noneiymen'a  eatalognM  or  not, 
Viltelorthaplania;  any  nnraerymnn  eonli  proenre  tham  tor  yoo. 

Dbpobmbd  OuouHBBBa  {Dot)^'Sh»  heat  of  the  bad  haa  bean  inagolar 
and  aoddanly  dMlined.  Thla  hM  dheeked  giovth  and  indnead  miUair. 
Attend  to  the  eoggeationa  wa  made  bafoM,  vtiieh  an  atOl  more  OMdad,  the 
winds  and  the  ni^ita  are  ao  onaaaaonably  eold. 

Tbufflbs.— We  are  amid  to  hare  TroflSM  in  ow  olaya.  Will  aona  of  yonr 
nadeia  tal  1  ana  the  vay  to  find  tfaam,  and  the  pmpar  aeaaon  ?— &  H. 

Abhobmax.  Poltahthus  (BrittoUon).— It  ia  not  nanal  of  oodtm,  but  the 
aniaigemant  of  the  ealyx  M>  as  to  be  leafy  la  a  tranaformation  to  whloh  moat 
flovera  are  liable. 


for  It  to  flower  in  Bngland. 


I.  to 
a 

itttha 
kMpa 


PBOBMZnif  TBHAX  (/.  Jf.).— It  la  uot 
'  WAnacaKMBs  zv  a  Bobdbb  «7.  €F.).— Plant  eUaa  In  Baptaatber  in  \ 
Bhady  border,  and  the  only  eoltivrntlon  neeeaaaiy  la  to  dig  tha  eMtth 
draw  a  alight  traneh  with  a  hoe,  to  fill  this  with  water  until  it  \m 
■ind,toeoT«ritabant  an  ineh  daep  with  drift  aend,  and  thentoatU 
allpB  aboot  6  inehM  apart,  watering  them  ontil  eeUblished.  The  saa 
the  pUnte  eiean.  They  will  be  laady  for  gMhariag  from  in  a  Tcay  lai 
and  the  shoots  ahoold  ba  Invariably  ant.  and  not  piakad.  Thay  an 
mild-flaToored  aa  thoM  grown  In  water,  but  then  mti  an  frM  from 
Inaeeta,  Ao. 

PoLTABTHua  OsDB  (J.  P.)^We  aoold  dataat  no  grab.   The 
dilad>ap. 

DAxaLa'  Ena  or  tbs  Baoaaou.—Ui.  J.Baynwriteatonsthatthieli 


aqnatla 


one  of  tha  beat  lata  Unda;  tha  haada  an  whtta.  linn,  aad  akiaa,  and  vaqr  wdl 
protMted. 

Otglambb  ArrsB  Flowbbzxo  {Qtranvum  CJotto^).— Tha  nlanta  wiB  be 
qolte  safe  In  tha  frame  for  the  next  six  weeka,  or  ontU  the  middle  of  Jane, 
whan  we  shonld  plant  them  oot  in  an  open  sltnation  in  the  gardan,  and  m 
the  aotomn  taka&em  np  and  pot  tham  In  tnrff  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  aoO 
added  and  intarmizad,  lamoThig  moat  of  tha  old  aoU  prior  to  pottiB 
Ing  thapota  UbaraUy,  and  after  potting  pUdng  tbam  in  the  frama 
and  keraing  the  aoU  moiat,  shading  from  bright  son  nntU  Mt 


Admit  air  moderate,  and  keep  tha  planta  safe  from  froat.  They  wiU  in  all 
nrobabiUty  flower  MweU  in  tha  eomhig  winter  and  spring  aa  th«y  haTO  done 
m  the  paat  season. 

Plant  IiBATsa  Bcobchbo  (B.  IT.  C.).— The  leans  aent  an  ihoea  wa 
think  of  SpizM  Japoniea,  wfaieh  an  Tsry  anaeeptlbla  of  iajory  from  tha  fknnai 
of  an  ill-eonatroeted  floe,  and  eqoaOy  M  of  tobaoM  amoka.  Either  than  haa 
bean  an  aaaapa  of  amoka  from  tha  floe  or  tha  hoaw  haa  bean  fnmigatad  with 


npaidt 
imoka-tight. 
Walvut  Tbbwi  BLnronia  (MW.  erowwlt).— We  f ear  tt  wffl  har^fca 


the  wound,  apply  patent  knottinglM  used  by  painten,  glTlng  two  or  three 


IiOBXuA  OULTUBB  {Ee%itmoH\),—U  yoor  plants  of  tha  eoarlat  Lobalh 
Qoeen  Vietoria  are  now  stnmg,  say  if  tha  f  oUaoe  ia  8  inehM  in  length,  thaf 
will  m«ke  a  display  ia  tha  antnmn.  The  aofi  for  then  planta  eannot  ba 
too  lioh  and  dMp,  and  tha  plants  must  ban  nnlimitad  anppHM  of  watar 
thnoghont  tha  aeaaon.  If  year  planta  an  TaiyamaU  plant  tbam  In  a  nntaeiy 
badfor  thia  aeaaon,  potting  tham  In  the  antoaui.  and  yon  will  hen  a  flaa 
atook  of  Tigorona  planta  for  the  qyrlng  of  1B77. 


ORAPB8  Spottbo  abd  Ssabkbd  (A  aardaiwr).~Tha  roota  do  not  bbhi^ 
^p.    Water  ooplonsly,  and  giro  manon  water  oom  arwaek.    (M 
oot  an  tha  diseased  bamea.    Perhaps  yon  have  too  mapy  bonehas  on  the 


Vine. 

001IT0I.7ULZ  oil  SxABSAas)  BoiBa  (fnilonW— Hmj  win  aet  tajontha  Bpaei 
If  only  allowed  to  antwina  tha  atema;  bnt  their  roots  wonid  rob  thon  of  tka 
BoaM  nnleas  tha  OonTolToli  were  grown  in  pota.  Urine  is  too  stlmolatlng  aa 
poor  it  over  garden  rafue,  and  on  the  eompost  when  daeayad. 


BBBXTLBoa  (D.  D.).— Thla  la  tha  local  name  aboot  Aahford  in  Kant  far 
tha  Orohida.  It  m^  ba  darlTedJtrom  two  AngIo>Sazon  worda— BMofta,  a 
nbber,  and  lag^  a  spaelal  diatriet. 

PBinmia  MABiaBiK  Nzbl  Boax  (F.  T.  P.).— We  ban  foond  tha  bast 
pnetiM  In  nroning  this  floe  Bom  nnder  gUss  to  be  the  removal  linmedbMy 
after  flowsslng  of  the  prinefoal  ahoota  wtueh  hare  piodnaad  the  flowara,  balai 
aaiefal  to  eot  to  a  point  from  whenM  healthy  ahoota  an  leaning,    " 


yonng  ahooti  an  tndnad  thinly,  and  an  aot  stopped  or  pranad  eltbar  daila| 
aommer  or  winter,  except  to  keep  them  within  boonds.  Oot  oat  all  tha  old 
wood  yon  ean,  fondahing  tha  apan  with  new  growtha.  Afford  plenty  of  wattt 
to  the  roota-^iiqoid  manon  If  needfol—and  too  will  hate  a  *  golden  harvaat " 
nest  year.    This  Bom  doM  not  prodoM  ita  flowen  nearly  m  tnttj  or  n  flat 


tMcm  eguu  on  ttM  < 


ot  prodoMii 
M  from  tha 


eyn  of  young  ahoota.  Bhootane- 
fnalytbe  foUovtag^riac.  mSk 
9  ahooU  from 6  toM feat  in lan^ 


liberal  treatment  yoor  plant  will  pndnM  i 

dnrlng  the  season.    Let  thla  be  yoor  aim—yonog  wood,  bat  do  not  j 

any  oterorowding  of  the  shoots  and  foUaga. 

Haub  or  Fbqitb  (/.  L.).— Uradala*a  St  Oannala.    (ITijf  jr.)^Bartfafla 
Onening. 

If  AXBB  or  Plabtb  (^bMr}.— Staphylaa  ptanata,  or  Bladder  Not. 

FOULTBT,   BEE,   ASD   PiaEOH   OEBOHIOLE. 


JUDGES. 

Wb  little  thought  when  we  wrote  laat  week  on  pooltiy  dlahi^ 
and  mentioned  that  there  weie  plenty  of  men  who  would  maha 
ffood  judges,  that  we  chould  eo  aoon  be  aaked  from  eeveral  dif- 
seeent  quarters  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  showa  nndoahled]j 
that  there  is  a  want  in  the  fancy  for  freah  judging  blood,  and 
perhape  that  some  are  far  from  aatiafled  with  present  arrange- 
ments.  This  latter  matter,  however,  we  will  not  go  into,  aa 
dissatisfled  exhibitors  and  people  who  think  themselvee  wrooifled 
must  make  their  own  oomplaints  and  themselves  show  up  their 
own  private  grievanoes.  We  feel,  however,  that  there  ia  a  gieat 
need  just  now  for  oompeient  men  as  judges,  not  beoauaa  we  do 
not  think  the  gentlemen  who  now  perform  these  arduous  duties 
are  in  every  way  as  good  adjudloatois  as  formerly,  hut  beoanaa 
the^  axe  themselves  in  number  quite  insnlBoient  lor  the  many 
exhibitions  which  will  soon  again  be  held  in  nearly  evaiy 
oonnty.  Sometlmea  there  are  a  doaen  ehows  or  more  in  a 
week,  and  thia  often  neoessitatee  a  judge  nearly  living  in  a  iaiL> 
way  carriage  and  rushing  about  all  over  the  countiy.  OfteiL 
too,  Uien  the  work  which  should  take  aeveral  houra  is  huFTJea 
over  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  oatoh  some  tnin  and  to  be  at 
another  exhibition  in  due  time. 

About  our  present  judges  we  will  say  nothing.  They  are 
mostly  men  wno  are  ao  w^  known  that  we  can  say  nothing 
new  of  them.  We  have  ouxaelvee  won  priaee  with  neerly  eveiy 
one  of  them,  and  so  we  do  not  feel  eggneved,  and  many  of  then 
are  standing  dishes,  and  if  it  were  poaaible  we  ahould  not  mind 
seeing  them  on  meet  oooesions,  but  it  is  not  poaaible,  and  that 
again  brings  ua  to  the  aubjeot  of  new  jud|gM« 


IbvlUlfllOb] 
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Th0  great  diffioolty,  the  very  greaft  diffioulty»  i8»  of  oonniQ,  to 
find  penons  who  are  good  au  roand.  Thexe  are  ao  few  who 
really  have  a  oriUoal  knowledge  of  all  breeds.  They  may  think 
they  have,  bat  when  it  oomee  to  the  point  the  itandard  of  some 
breed  is  found  wanting.  We  know  we  should  feel  very  loth 
onxBelYes  to  be  pat  down  to  award  the  prizes  in  some  of 
OQX  most  fashionable  breeds.  There  are  two  great  difficalties 
whkih  to  a  very  great  extent  keep  many  fanoiflrs  from  ever 
attempting  to  jadge  a  show.  They  are— first,  the  oontinaal  dif- 
ference of  style  which  some  of  the  great  jadges  and  breeders 
go  in  for;  and  seoondly,  tiie  knowledge  that  a  mistake  will 
fiever  be  forgotten  when  once  made  by  a  new  hand.  No  aJlow- 
anoe,  they  tmnk,  will  be  made,  and  so  gentlemen  who  would 
Boon  make  good  judges  are  qoito  kept  in  the  baokgroand. 
Bealiy  we  do  not  wonder,  for  never  shall  we  forget  the  dugraoe- 
fol  prooeedings  which  followed  an  award  made  last  antanm  at 
one  of  our  greatest  shows,  and  in  this  ease  it  was  made  by  an 
old  and  experienoed  jadge ;  bat  the  disappointed  exhibitors  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  award  was  wrong,  and  not  only  evex^ 
word  waa  said  against  the  indge  who  made  the  award  whioh 
eoold  be  said,  bat  also  agamst  the  owner  of  the  birds  whioh 
won,  who  himself  was  peiiectlT  onknown  to  the  jadge.  Any- 
one who  heard  wbat  was  said  then  woald  certainly  thmk  twice 
before  he  andertook  to  jodge  a  show. 

The  fbrst  of  the  diffleaities  we  mentlcmed  is  a  seiioos  one,  foar 
some  years  in  Brahmas  or  Cochins  markings  may  carry  all 
before  them,  the  next  vear  perhaps  leg-feathering,  and  the  next 
year  siae,  and  so  on,  wmeh  makes  the  svstom  of  awarding  prizes 
appear  very  inconsistent :  bat  as  for  the  second  diffioalty,  that 
is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibitorB  themselves.  If  they  feel 
they  want  fresh  and  new  jadges,  let  them  not  be  too  ready  to 
fiil^iton  a  new  hand  oat  of  the  field  bv  annecessarv  gramblings, 
for  It  often  appears  to  as  that  a  judge's  awards,  if  he  is  yoxmg  at 
the  work,  are  xoand  fault  with  systematioally  because  they  come 
from  a  fresh  hand.  We  feel  that  every  consideration  should  be 
made  with  an  award  from  a  new  judge,  unless  it  is  very  glaring 
indeed ;  and  even  then  moderation  m  feeling  might  be  shown, 
for  we  are  sure  that  in  the  past  season  glaring  errors  in  awards 
were  made  on  many  sides  by  even  the  most  experienced 
jadges.  • 

To  ntam,  however,  to  the  new  jadges  which  are  so  moeh 
mqaired,  since  their  nnmber  has  haruy  increased  at  all,  and 
the  exhibitions  are  certainly  ten  times  more  than  they  were. 
We  think  there  are  several  fanoien  who  would  very  soon  be 
louAd  suitable,  and  we  should  like  to  see  some  society  bring  them 
oat,  for  we  still  have  in  onz  ranks  exhiUten  who  have  been  real 
fanoien  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  who  have  come  into  con- 
taot  in  that  time  with  most  breeds  and  breeders,  and  so  learnt 
the  points  even  of  breeds  which  they  have  not  kept.  Such 
sentlemen  would,  many  of  them,  take  their  torn  at  jndadng  we 
davesay  if  properly  used.  We  do  not  mean  for  them  to  beeome 
xegolar  judges  from  show  to  show,  bat  every  now  and  then  to 
teke  the  adjudication  of  some  exhibitioD.  We  should  anyhow 
lyy  that  means  get  our  company  strengthened,  for  they  wonid  be 
well-known  men,  who  have  battled  for  years  agahist  ue  breeoes 
of  shows  and  the  diilerent  awards  made  at  them.  Now  and 
then  one  comes  across  an  adTertlsement  stating  that  the  adver- 
tiser, whose  name  is  quite  unknown,  will  be  delighted  to  judge 
any  show,  for  he  has  given  much  time  to  the  sabjeot,  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  their  services  are  so  rarely  required. 
We  oan  only  ftel  amaaed  at  their  own  self-confidence.  Such 
men  we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  (^judges 
we  ahoald  like  to  see,  for  though  they  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
qaalified  for  the  work,  we  can  qui  to  tuderstandthe  pnblic  show- 
&g  a  want  of  belief  in  them.  We  repeat,  the  new  judges  should 
be  selected  from  gentleBiiien  who  are  not  poultry  novices,  bat 
who  are  known  to  be  praetioal  and  experienoed  men. 

We  confess  we  shoold  like  above  everything  to  see  some  large 
ftnd  influential  show  judged  entirely  by  well-known  and  experi- 
enoed amateurs.  We  ODoe  thought  we  should  have  had  this 
pleasore  when  the  *< National  Association"  was  formed  (or 
whaterer  it  was  called)  two  or  three  years  ago,  bnt,  like  the 
paper  whioh  brought  it  into  existence,  we  conclude  it  has 
passed  away,  and  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  failures  of  the 
past;  still  Uieir  show,  which  once  was  in  a  promising  state, 
was  to  have  had  separate  amateur  jadges  we  heard  for  each 
'vaariety»  and  we  think  the  plan  would  soon  have  found  favour. 
Ot  oourse  saoh  a  system  could  be  only  carried  on  at  large 
flhovre,  where  each  variety  had  several  classes,  and  the  Crystal 
Palmoe  with  ite  large  staff  of  judges  perhaps  comes  the  nearest 
to  it  of  any  show  extant.  We  wish,  however,  either  it  or  the 
Alexandra  woald  yet  farther  augment  their  namber  of  judges, 
«nd  pat  such  breeders  and  exhibitors  as  Messrs.  Oresswell  and 
Bomell  among  the  Dorkings,  or  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bumell,  Wragg, 
and  Beachy  among  the  Cochins,  or  Messrs.  Lingwood,  Sager. 
and  Haines  among  the  Brahmas,  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  would 
be  impossible  for  men  to  be  judges  and  exhibitors  at  the  same 
time,  but  if  once  the  adjudicators  would  at  that  show  forfeit 
the  nonour  of  prize-winning  the  show  woald  lose  no  money 
in  entry  fees,  for  the  public  would  isel  tiiat  there  was  more 


chance  for  the  outsiders  when  the  great  guns  were  not  exhibit- 
ing, and  they  would  feel  oonfldenoe,  we  feel  assured,  in  these 
praetioal  jadges,  and  so  enter  aooordiDgly.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  either  of  these  two  great  shows  will  start  such 
a  method,  of  awarding  the  prizes,  but  even  in  a  much  modified 
form  it  would  prove  usefal  we  veiily  believe;  anyhow,  we 
should  like,  and  so  would  very  many  more,  to  see  the  plan  fairly 
tried.— W.  

SPANISH  COOK  WITH  EXCESSIVE  FACE. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  my  experience  in  this  matter.  As  my 
poor  bird  was  nearly  blinded,  I  took  as  a  last  resort  a  friend's 
advice,  and  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  oat  away  the  folds  of 
skin  whioh  obstructed  the  eye,  and  the  treatment  was  efleotnal. 
It  hardly  caused  any  pain,  and  immediately  the  cook  was  released 
•      la 


he  began  crowing  lustilsr,  and  called  his  hens  to  him,  and  has 
been  a  gayer  bird  ever  since.    I  have  seen  the  same  operation 
performed  < 
result. 


on  another  Spanish  cock  with  the  like  favourable 


At  an  exhibition  such  a  proceeding  would  probably  go  against 
a  bird,  but  if  properly  done  it  detracts  none  of  his  good  looks, 


and  is  the  reaUy  humane  course  to  follow :  for  it  was^uxw<»uH 
to  see  the  poor  bird  before  the  operation  hardly  able  to  find  his 
food,  and  mocking  himself  against  the  perches  when  attempting 
to  roost.— A.  E.,  Birkenhead. 


FOULTBY  AND  BIBD  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  Swans  only  hatch  in  a  thunderstorm, 
but  there  is  no  prool  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it. 

Carolina  Daoks  will  not  nest  on  the  ground.  They,  in  common 
with  the  Muscovy,  the  Egvptian  Oeese,  and  the  various  Whist- 
ling Duoks  perch.  If  a  poUard  stem  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  they  will  very  often  find  a  hollow  m  which  they  lay  their 
eggs.  If  they  have  nothing  of  the  sort  they  must  be  supplied 
with  a  hutch  like  a  dog-kexmel  fastened  to  a  pile  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  it  must  be  above  the  water,  and  should 
have  a  ladder  made  of  beads  nailed  at  intervals  on  a  narrow 
plank  reaching  from  the  huteh  to  the  water.  It  should  be  long 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  event  of  the  water  getting  lower. 

We  wish  to  begin  a  rookery.  We  have  the  trees,  but  cannot 
indnce  the  birds  to  frequent  them.    Can  you  help  us  ?— Caw. 

Are  small  ohiekezis  hurtfol  in  a  garden  ? 

Indignant.— Speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  law  making  it 
necessary  that  a  "  dozen  eggs  weigh  1}  lb.,"  Max  Adeler  says, 
"  We  ^prove  of  this.  The  hens  have  too  long  had  their  own 
wi^  in  this  business  of  laving  eggs,  and  they  have  constantly 
defrauded  the  public.  It  is  bigh  time  this  outrage  was  crashed, 
and  we  are  glaa  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  do  it.  If  free  American  citizens  are  to  be  imposed  upon  with 
impunity  by  debauched  and  corrupt  chickens  the  government 
for  which  William  Penn  fought  and  John  Hancock  died  is  a 
disgraceful  failure.  Hereafter  Massachusetto  hens  will  either 
have  to  lay  two-oxmoe  eggs  or  emigrate.  The  people  will  submit 
to  their  tyranny  no  longer.  They  have  borne  the  yolk  until  it 
has  become  unendurable.  Thev  denounce  present  prices  for 
present  eggs  as  eggstortion ;  ana,  hens,  thev  demand  a  reform 
with  the  determination  to  oxkw  up  this  chicken  bill  and  pallet 
through  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Fresoott  of  Dalton  Granse,  near  Wigan,  tells  us  that  there 
is  now  to  be  seen  sitting  on  five  eggs  a  Bobm  who  has  chosen 
the  following  rather  cunous  place  m  which  to  build  her  nest. 
In  an  angle  of  a  wall  in  a  potting  shed  constantly  frequented 
by  gardeners  there  stands  a  oiroh  oroom,  and  another  leaning 
against  the  wall,  the  brush  part  upwards,  and  the  biroh  broom 
being  the  outermost.  The  BoUn  nas  made  a  solid  fonndation 
of  leaves  in  the  whalebone  broom  between  the  birch  broom  and 
the  wall,  and  on  that  has  built  her  nest.  Daring  Mr.  Preseott'a 
absence  from  home  his  men  have  been  engaged  on  a  piece  of 
draining,  henoe  the  brooms  have  not  been  used  the  last  week  or 
two,  of  which  opportunity  the  Bobin  has  availed  herself. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Clark  of  The  Park,  Nottingham,  has  a  hive  of  black 
bees  that  has  sent  out  a  large  swarm  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
this  month.  This  is  veiy  early,  as  we  have  had  such  a  verv 
unfavourable  spring  for  bees.  The  stock  has  had  no  artifioial 
feeding.  

PACKING  EGGS. 

Ws  have  before  us  one  of  Chapman's  boxes  for  transmitting 
eggs.  It  is  for  two  seto  of  eggs;  and  when  the  box  is  not 
required  for  that  purpose,  the  divisions  being  moveable,  it  can 
be  used  for  fish,  frnits,  (fee.  Lord  Penrhyn  has  them  for  forward- 
ing trout  to  his  town  house  from  Bangor.  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  in  chaff;  no  nails,  screws,  or  taoking-on  of  direction  ia 
required.  The  single-tray  boxes  for  twelve  eggs  can  be  made 
with  look  and  all  complete,  and  dnplioate  keys,  for  39,Mr,  kat 
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two  0et8  of  eggs  for  5s,    Bach  box  is  ironboimd,  has  a  padlock 
and  two  keys.    They  are  very  good. 


WHABFBDALB  SHOW  OF  POULTBT,  &c. 

Thb  annual  Show  of  this,  the  oldest  Society  in  Yorkshire,  was 
held  on  the  6th  inst.  for  pooltry,  Pigeons,  &o.,  most  of  the  agxi- 
onltnral  belongings  having  been  exhibited  on  the  previous  day. 
The  entries  were  nearly  six  hundred  in  the  sections  on  which 
we  write. 

Game  headed  the  list  with  eight  classes,  but  as  a  lot  they  were 
not  good.  Some  of  the  winners,  however,  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  pkad  Dnckwing  cock  ; 
Messrs.  Adams,  Martin,  and  Mason  showing  well  up  to  the  mark. 
Spanuh  were  a  small  lot  of  rare  merit,  the  cup  pen  of  Uie 
previous  day  at  Epworth  having  to  drop  third.  Cochins  were 
food,  the  first  and  third  Buff  and  second  Partridge.  Dark 
Brdhmas  a  fair  class ;  the  birds  in  one  pen  had  diseased  feet. 
Xiight  moderate,  except  the  first,  which  were  very  good.  Dorkings 
a  grand  lot  and  all  noticed,  as  also  Polands,  in  which  class  we 
oup  for  this  section  was  awarded  to  a  capital  pen  of  Silvers. 
Hamburghs  were  very  good,  most  of  the  pnzes  being  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Beldon,  the  cup  going  to  Silver-pencils,  which  pen  con- 
tained one  of  the  best  marfed  pullets  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
next  in  point  of  merit  being  the  first  in  Black  Hamburghs. 
French  were  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pens. 
Bantams  were  a  capital  lot.  First  in  Black  Beds  contained  a 
grand  hen,  but  the  cock  in  a  strong  light  is  too  dull  in  colour, 
though  very  ^od  in  style.  The  first  In  Brown  Beds  were  old 
birds,  capital  in  colour  and  stylish.  In  the  next  class  Duckwinss 
were  first  and  third,  and  Piles  second,  a  fair  lot.  In  single 
cocks  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  grand  Brown  Bed,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  we  have  seen  in  similar  periormancea  before; 
seoond  also  good.  Black  Bantams  were  the  largest  class  of  this 
section  and  the  winners  very  good.  First  a  neat  pen  with  all 
the  grand  properties  of  this  breed— viz.,  well  spread  and  ample 
tail,  short  legs,  and  full  chest;  seoond  and  third  larger  and 
longer  in  leg,  not  so  good  in  comb  but  better  in  eariobe.  In 
the  next  class  Whites  of  rare  quality  were  first.  Silver  Sebrights 
second,  and  Gk>ld  third.  For  the  time  of  year  Ducks  were  very 
flood,  and  Geese  a  capital  lot. 

Pigeons  were  about  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  got  together. 
Zn  Oarrlars  the  cup  Black  cook  at  Epworth  also  secured  tiie  cup 
here  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show ;  the  seoond  Black,  and  third 
Dun.  Pouters,  first  Bed,  second  Blue,  and  thhrd  Black.  In 
Barbs  the  winners  were  Black,  all  old  birds,  and  somewhat  gone 
in  eve.  The  winners  in  Jacobins  were  Beds.  Dragoons  mustered 
well,  but  we  could  not  understand  the  first  awtfd,  which  was 
to  a  Grizzle  with  no  mraperty  but  colour,  being  sad  in  both 
head  and  beak.  Second  and  third  were  Blues.  In  Tumblers 
first  wss  a  neat  Almond  cock,  second  a  well-known  Kite,  and 
third  an  Almond  hen  of  rare  ground  colour.  Long-faced  Tum- 
blers were  first  and  third  Bed  Mottles,  and  seoond  Blue  Bald. 
Fantails  a  good  class.  In  Turbits  first  was  a  Silver,  seoond 
Yellow,  and  third  Bed,  all  spike-headed  and  very  good.  Trum- 
peters were  of  the  usual  Busiian  type.  In  English  Owls  we 
preferred  the  third,  and  would  have  placed  this  first,  it  being 
lar  superior  in  head  properties  to  any  other.  The  little  wonder 
from  Kewbridge  was  first  in  Foreign  Owls,  second  and  thhrd 
being  Whites.  Magpies  were  all  nouced.  and  a  good  lot.  Ant- 
werps  were  a  large  section  and  very  good,  the  classes  for  cocks 
as  usual  producing  some  grand  specimens,  and  foremost  among 
these  was  the  Blue  Short-faced  oock  to  which  the  cup  was 
awarded,  and  which  we  consider  the  best  Short-faoed  burd  in 
the  fancy  as  regards  head  and  beak  properties.  In  the  Variety 
€lass  first  was  a  Satinette,  second  a  Blondinette,  and  third  an 
Ice ;  and  in  the  Selling  class  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  capital 
Bed  Barb. 

BdbbiU  were  about  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  offered 
ihem.  In  Lops  first  was  a  Tortoiseshell  doe,  second  a  Black- 
and-white  buck  not  in  as  good  condition,  and  third  a  Fawn  doe. 
A  grand  Tortoiseshell  doe  was  thrown  out  on  account  of  crooked 
legs.  It  is  foolish  to  send  such  to  any  show,  and  after  protesting 
and  throwing  such  out  for  upwards  of  ten  years  we  think  exhi- 
bitors ought  to  take  the  hint.  Angoras,  first  a  good-woolled 
Babbit,  second  not  fit  for  show  pen.  Himalayans  poor.  In  the 
Variety  cUss  first  was  a  pretty  good  Silver-Grey,  seoond  a 
Belgian  Hare,  and  third  also  a  SUver. 

POULTRY.--OAicM;--Bteo»  ll«d.-l  JR.  HMnminwar.  «.  ».  Mwon,  ».  H.  C 
and  W.  J.  UMon.   Brown  B«d.-1,  W.  &  H.  Adama.   ^  -    ' 


AnM  other  eolowr. 

1«  W.  ft  H.  Adjuna.   i,  ti.  ■.Maitln.  8,B.  Aykroyd.  Amu ,. 

-Oi»,  B.  Aykroyd.  L  W.  ft  H.  Adama.  B.  6.  Holmea  ft  Deatner.  BetL^Hen. 
rt*^"^^"J*^  «.K.  Aykroyd.  S.W.Onnerod.  Anv  other  variet^.-Hen.- 
1,  H.  0.  ft  W.  J.  Mawm.  S.  B.  Walker,  t,  H.  E.  Mart2ii.  8pa>I8H.-1,  J.  Ttaroah. 
%  H.  BeUon.  8.  J.  PowelL  CoGHZiia.-l,  8.  B.  Harrla.  %  0.  Bidfwlok. 
BBAmuPopTaAa.-.Darif.--LJ.F.8inltti.  S, O.Holt.  8, W. sAoflald.  Xi^U. 
T\  H.  Beldon.,  1,  R^B.  Horafall.  8,  8.  Lneaa.  DoBKXHai.-l.  W.  Harray. 
^  J.  Navton.  8.  J.  White.  PoLAin>a.-Oap  andS,  H.  Baldon.  i  W.  Hanrey. 
|LucBuaoHa.-OokM|>afvl0d.-l  and  %  H.  Baldon.  8.  a.  Holmaa  ft  Deatoar. 
gilMr^aMle<L-M,  and  8.  H.  Beldon.  ao1df>enemed.-h  X  and  8.  H.  Baldon. 
TH?*SX^!^^Hf^Z:^»»^ andSjH.  Beldon.  BGok,-!, H. Beldon.  I, O. Haora. 
S«asacwlok.  Hoin»A»a.-],W.Whttirortli,Jaa.  a aad  1^ K. Hall.  Fmamm. 


—If  W.  H.  Oralylrea.  S  and  8, 0.  H.  Saondera.  Gams  BimAMa.— Bloek  Bed.— 
1.  A.  8.  Snirdan.  S,  a.  Noble.  8,F.8teeL  Broir»  B«i.-1.  J.  T.  Moody.  S,J.8. 
Wilaon.  8,  F.  8taeL  Anu  other  colour,—!,  J.  T.  Moody.  S  and  8.  F.  StaaL 
Coek,—Cnv  and  8,  F.  Steal  I,  A.  Smith.  BAxruu.— Black,— \,  R  H.  Aahtoa. 
a  and  8.  G.  ft  J.  lUIngworth.  Afnu  other  varieiv.—h  H.  Beldon.  S.  T.  P.  Cairer. 
8,  W.  nehardion.  Avt  othbb  Vabxbtt^— 1,  H.  Beldon.  S.  8.  A.  Kirk.  8.  A.  8. 
Midaley.  Duokb.— BoiMn.— 1.  J.  Newton,  t,  H.  B.  Smith.  ApUtbury.—U  C. 
HoIiT  S,  8.  R.  Hanii.  8,  W.  Bparrowhawke.  Any  other  vaHetv.— I  and  S. 
H.  B.  Smith.  8,  H.  Yardley.  Sbluvo  Cz^8.-].H.  Yardlay.  %  W.  H.  Grabtna. 
8.  J.  PowelL    GBBsa.— 1,  W.  H.  Oarforth.  8,  F.  O.  8.  Rawaon.   8.J.HoIinea. 

PIOBONS.— PooTsaa.— 1  and  8,  J.  Baker.  I,  W.  Harrey.  vhe,  E.  Homer. 
CAaslKBfl.— Cup,  J.  Baker.  2,  B.  Homer.  8  and  vhe,  H.  Yardley.  BABsa.— 
1  and  S,  B.  Homer.  8,  J.  Baker,  vhe,  H.  Yardlay.  jAooBiva.— 1  and  8,  T.  HoU. 
8,  J.  Thompaon.  vhe,  J.  Baker.  DaAoooMa.-!,  A.  McKenzie.  8,  J.  Bakar. 
8.  F.  Seanor.  Tuvblbbb.— 0AOr^/ac«d.— 1  and  S,  J.  Baker.  8.  B.  Yardlay. 
«A«,  W.  ft  H.  Adama,  T.  Horaman  Jnn.,  H.  Yardley.  Lon^-faeed,-!.  J.  Cargui. 
8.W.  BUla.  8,  F.  Seanor.  Fabtailb -1,  J.  Bakar.  8,  J.  F.  LoTaraUca.  Z,r 
Yardlay.   TuBBira.-!,  J.  Bakar.   8, H.  Yardlay.  8,  F.  Seanor.   vhCjJ,Cm 


J.Cargill. 

TBuiiPBTBBa.--l,  J.  Baker.  S  and  8,  W.  Harrey.  vkc,  E.  Homer,  W.  Harray. 
Owu.— Jffn^Ii**.— 1,J. Threah.  8, J. Baker.  8, W.Ward.  ForH^n.— 1  and 8, J. 
Bakar.  8,  A.  Slmpaon.  MAoraM.— 1  and  S,  B.  Homer.  8,  F.  Saanor.  Aurwaapa. 
8hort-faeed,—Coeh,—Qeei^  and  vhe,  W.  F.  Bntwitla.   8.  F.  Saanor.    8.  B.  ft  J- 

Borojd.   Hm.— 1  and  8,W.  F.  Bntwlsla.   •  - -..-  —  -r— 

faeed,—Ooch.—\,  %  and  8.  W.  Bria.   vhe^ 
BlUa.   8,  F.  Saanor.   Mediwn-^      '     " 

8.  W.  miia.   Heik-l  and  8,  \ .^ 

~  8«F.  Saanor.   AB0HAifOBLa.-L/.  Todd.  8,  H.  Yardley.   8,  J.  Booth. 

IB  Vabibtt.—!,  W.  Harrey.  1,  H.  Yardlay.  8,  F.  Saanor.   «*«,  O. 
[.  Yardley.   Sbuobo  OLAaa.-4tap,  J.  Bakar.  1,  F.  Saanor.   8»  B. 

vhet  J.  E.  Watmoogh. 

ZjnxstiL^,— Poultry :  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Martin.     Pigeona  : 
Mr.  J.  Hawley.    Bablnts :  Mr.  E.  Hatton. 


BPWOBTH  SHOW  OF  POULTBY,  &o. 

Tms  was  held  at  Epworth  on  the  6th  inst.  in  a  meadow  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  Tents  were  provided  fat  the  poaltty, 
Pigeons,  dogs,  and  cage  birds,  and  altogether  the  scene  was 
very  lively  and  gay.  ^e  pens  were  of  wood  with  wire  fronts, 
bnt  in  some  oases  they  were  too  smalL  It  has  usually  been  the 
custom  here  to  advertise  the  Judges'  names,  but  this  year  the 
Gommittee  omitted  to  do  so,  the  consequenoe  being  that  the 
entries  were  much  smaller  than  usual,  although  there  were  still 
420  of  all  ezoept  dogs. 

Oame  were  first  on  the  list,  and  were  shown  singlT,  the 
Bed  class  for  cocks  being  an  exceeding  good  one.  The  winnen 
were  Brown  Beds,  and  the  first  won  also  the  cup  for  these 
classes.  Single  Bed  Game  hens  were  also  good.  First  a  hen  of 
grand  shape  and  colour,  seoond  a  pullet  very  stylish;  bcilfa 
Brown  Beds.  In  the  following  cUsslor  oocks  Duokwings  won, 
the  first  a  grand  bird  but  a  little  heavy  in  tail;  secondt  not  so 
good  in  colour,  but  nice  in  most  points.  In  hens  Duckwings 
also  woD.  Spanish  mustered  only  three  entries,  but  these  were 
ffood,  and  the  cup  for  other  large  varieties  was  awarded  here. 
In  Brahmas  only  the  first  were  noteworthy,  but  these  were  vesy 
good,  ezoept  that  the  ground  colour  of  the  nen  was  a  little  pale. 
Li  Cochins  the  winners  were  Bufis,  and  very  good  and  in  nioe 
feather.  In  the  Variety  class  Gh>ld  Polish  were  first  and  Blaek 
Hamburghs  seoond,  botli  capital  pens.  Hamburghs  were  mixed 
classes  and  tiie  entries  poor ;  the  Silver-spaDgles  were,  howevar, 
a  good  pen.  Glasses  weife  provided  for  sin^  cooks  and  single 
hens,  in  which  were  some  good  birds.  In  cooks  a  QoldPouBh 
was  first  and  Brahma  seoond ;  and  in  hens  a  Dorking  was  first 
and  Spanish  second.  BatUams  were  also  single  birds.  The 
olass  for  Bed  cooks  was  very  good,  but  the  pens  were  rather 
smalL  First  was  a  grand-s^led  urd,  very  dose  in  feather ; 
seoond  a  little  large,  but  quite  as  good  in  other  respects.  Highly 
commended  a  bird  very  good  in  colour,  but  large  and  mueh 
heavier  in  feather,  several  of  the  good  Uirds  being  also  notioed. 
Hens  were  very  good.  The  first  a  well-moulded  bird,  good  in 
colour ;  seoond  a  smaller  bird,  but  not  so  tight  in  feather  nor  so 
dear  in  colour.  In  cooks  d  any  other  colour  the  winners  were 
Dnokwinn,  but  in  heos  the  winners  were  Piles,  the  first  one  of 
the  best  that  oan  be  imagined.  Gooks  Any  other  variety  were 
first  and  seoond  Black,  the  cup  being  awarded  to  the  firat : 
the  second  was  neat  in  head,  but  somewhat  squiird-tailed  and 
short  of  furnishing.  Hens  very  good  and  small,  also  Blacks. 
In  the  Selling  dass  Gold  Polish  were  first  and  Bpsnish  second. 
Bouon  or  Avlesbury  Diicks  were  pretty  good,  but  not  in  the  best 
feather;  ana  in  the  varieties  first  were  Bed-legged  Whistlers, 
and  seoond  Carolinas. 


In  Pigeons  the  entries  were  good  but  the  olaseos  not ; 
reus,  and  these  were  also  shown  singly,  the  cap  for  the  beet  bird 
gdnff  to  a  good  all-round  Black  Garrier  oo^  the  second  and 
third  in  that  dass  being  also  BhMks.  In  Pouters  the  first  was 
an  extraordinary  Blue  hen  in  grand  show,  second  a  Bed  oook, 
third  a  Blue  hen.  Tumblers  were  all  notued.  First  a  canitai 
all-round  Almond  oock,  second  an  extraordinary  Kite,  and  tbird 
an  Almond  hen.  Excepting  the  winners  the  Jacobins  were  only 
moderate.  Fantails  were  very  good.  Turbits  a  very  good  lot 
First  Silvers,  seoond  and  thiid  Yellows.  All  spike-headed  and 
very  olean-thighed.  In  Barbs  a  capital  Blaok  hen  was  first 
Black  cooks  winning  the  other  prises.  Dragoons  were  a  good 
class.  Fbst  a  Blue,  most  perfect  in  head;  seoond  Silver  with 
black  bars ;  and  third  a  Yellow,  exceedingly  sound  in  oolour.  In 
the  Variety  class  an  exquisite  Blue  Foreign  Oivl  was  firat»  a 
Trampetar  seoond,  and  Satinatte  third. 
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Gaffe  Birth  wera  next.  In  yellow  Canaiies  there  waa  nothing 
stHkiogj  bat  ono  very  good  M^&ly  Norspicli  turned  up  in  the 
Dext  clasB.  In  the  following  cka?  a  T^UoW' created  was  first 
and  Green  Qooond;  both  good*  GoldflQcheflf  thouf^h  good  and 
well  shown,  wtiro  aot  eqnal  to  what  we  have  se^n  here,  but  the 
Llnneta  were,  as  nanal^  q^iito  np  to  the  mark.  In  the  Variety 
oiaM  ^t&t  w«5  a  G  inn  am  on  atid  second  a  BuMnch. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  Babbits.  In  Lop  a  a  *?rand 
Tortoifieshell  bnck  stood  11  rat,  the  mi'^anremoat  '12\  by  4^ ;  bo- 
oond  a  Sooty  Fawn  bnck,  23  by  Jj  ;  highly  oomme tided  a  h'awu, 
22  by  4  i,  in  bad  order,  and  would  have  been  as  well  in  the  hatch, 
Atiy  othor  brafid  bad  aiiteen  ectriea.  First  a  moderate  Silver- 
Grey  and  ieoood  a  Belgian  Hare^  aoother  of  that  variety  being 
liighly  oonsmeodedp 

POULTav.^OAWE.-flE(ic*&r*(M;rJ  <jr  Qther  nedM.—Cotk—Cvp  mad  1,  W. 
imdH,A{Iami.  S,  H.  E,  Murtid.  r^c,  Sj^Ich  A;  Bcjibley.  E^n.—t^n^vhe^A. 
Ciniepoii.  »,  E.  A^krord.  Qmti.—Aitit  olKer  colour.- Cock.^U  W.  &  E. 
Adflmi.  S;  a  Trftria.  v%c,  J.  A.  t  H.  U.  atai-clv.  Hen.-U  J-  A,  4  H.  H, 
BiATfily.  »,  galea  4  Bfliitlej.  vhs,  A.  CameroD.  ta^^cn  Powl9.-1.  W.  Cnt- 
iaoKiao.  aPANiim -Cup  aud  1,  J.  PowelL  i.  Mra.  Alaopp.  iijuaxia.-^l.  J. 
T.  Bmiih,  S.  W,  Uhtb}'  CcKraiBra.— 1,  3.  R,  HiJrii,  a,  Mn,  Airaupp.  HiM- 
lUtoKfl.-Sjpa nj:<(i* - 1»  Hoi m es  dE  t> eitner.  2,  H ,  J .  Wi t a ijh.  i'fucillciL—l,J. 
,^t^-  Sr  (y-  Afthpol*.  AST  oTiiaa  VAUiKxr.-l,  W.  UarTe^.  S<  J.  KoUtU 
iBJackH&mbargliL  uft*,  J.  ChwtcT.  Asr  Vijiieti'  cxcept  <jA3iK.-f  ocfc-l, 
|U4  W.  H.  SilTMter  (Gold  PoliDdJ.  9.  W,  Bo  ale  tine  (SrjitiiaAf,  Hen— I,  W* 
^  n7*?*  .*'■''.  P**"^  »^^"  ^  ^^-  A.  ft  W,  B-  a  ilvfrale  r  { Ga  Id  Pal  And  ^  a  lU  S  S  akt  m  «* 
— Bias**frrea!rfj'd:  ai|.i  orlier  JT^ctf— Cocfc— 1  and  a.  A*  $aF?'>en.  vhf,  J.  Nelaon, 
f'^-'lp  A.  !*.  Sa;i{deti.  S,  J,  Nelion.  Ahv  other  colour. ^Coek.—i.  J,  NoTson, 
1.  J^Ccxji.  Hen.-i,  Mra.  E,  NowbitL  S,  A*  Smith,  rfttf.  J.  P*  ManaoU;  E. 
piTtoti.  B4Titix4.— Jill/  parietu  except  {Janic.— (Jacfc  — Cujj  and  I,  R  H- 
JLmlilpn.  1,  W,  H.  aiiaaitletotj*  Men.-\,  S.  H,  Aflitoa,  3,  A.  Smitb-  S,  W.  L. 
CJMk.  SELLiSfj  CLiBB.-l.  A*  4  W»  H-  SlLvQator  {Gold  PolniidftK  3.  J.  P^nffell. 
^DCiti,-J^t«biifv  or  /fouen.-!,  J.  Wlilto.  a.  S.  E.  Hwrla.  iln|^  oi^i*r  TaHetf . 
— Ij  i.  ftW;  H.  BiLveater. 
PlOagNS.--CAaimm,-Cnp  and  L  J.  Baker.    I.  H.  Yardloj-    Pobtibi.-Ij 

«d  ffcp,  J.  B&k«r.  5,  H.  Yardlef.  Jacobihb.  -1,  T.  Holt,  i,  H.  Yardlej,  Fjjt^ 
Jima-laada.J.  F.LDTeraWie,  8,  H.YaTdley.  Tobuitb.-I,  J.  BaVor.  gaud 
■t  fc^,Wo3ils,  MiGPi^!!.— I,  J.  E.  Cmftt,  1  and  s,  J.  Baker.  B*nai— 1,  H. 
JwxdAtij.  9  atid  3,  J.  HalHsr  AHtn^asFi.— 1,  J.  Garieoor.  t  and  I.  fl.  Yardlar. 
Diioposfi.-l,  Hun  W.  Snirdpa.  2  aod  3,  R.  Wooda.  Axt  ornKn  ViincTT.— I, 
,■  2*^'-.*  *°^  ^-  ^*  MmrTDj.  v?ic.  J.  Baker,  H.  Woodi,  SaixiHG  Gi»«a.-l, 
J .  E .  C  rpf  ti .    9,  J .  D  ako J".    8,  H.  Yard  l*y , 

CAGE  BIRDa.-OiKABT.-IVitoip.^^W  Parkina,  a»  J.  S»pa*raoa.  Buff,-- 
1.  >\.  PorkmR.  B,T.  Gf&un.  Ortf^nor  VaTit^aUd*—\  aod  *»  T.  Gram.  Gulp- 
:i-[>cii.-L  S.  GrftTill.  %  R.  Peattun-  Lisf  net  -I,  T.  Etrk,  efci^  S*  GraTeK 
Ast  oTFiaa  IriaraTT.— 1,  T.  Or^co.    «,  E.  FeanoD. 

BABBIT B -Lop  ii4jiE&,-Bm;jt  en-  me.—h  C*  Kin*.  9,  J.  A.  BaiTB,  Ant 
oTBKia  BME&.-Biiefc  or  Dot.-U  W-  Lnmiey.  i,  W.  AlliiOD.  tJ^a.  J*  G. 
.Aolard^ 

JimoB.— Mr.  E.  Hnttoo,  PndBey. 


THE  CARRIER. 

powi:r  op  wing  anb  coaiPAsg. 

**I  baa?  a  ti>Ic«  jdti  etntiot  hoir 
Wlileb.  bldfl  ma  not  ta  aUj; 
1 1«  a  hand  jon  c%nnat  (im 
'^liloh  bccko&i  Eie  awaj.'^ 

Thebe  hM  beos  muoh  interesting  writing  on  the  powers  of 
the  Carrier  Pigeon,  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their  flights  and 
modes  of  training,  along  with  HpcenlatioQs  as  to  their  guide  for 
their  homeward  course.  The  latter  poiota  to  the  theory  ol  this 
bird  flyin":  by  sight  alone.  I  find  that  the  Ro7*  E.  3-  Dixon  in 
his  very  interesting  work,  *'  The  Bovecoto  and  Aviary,"  takes 
this  same  view;  &nd  though  I  always  heaitatd  to  placo  my 
opinion  aj;ainat  that  of  such  men  of  letters  as  Mr.  Dixon,  still 
oa  this  point  (the  guido  of  the  Carrier  on  the  wing)  t  hog  most 
xeHpoctfuliy  to  difT&r.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  am  not  an 
At!  twerp 'Carrier  fancier,  and  do  not  enc  oil  rage  the  Antwerp  as 
ft  bird  (hat  ought  to  bo  in  the  fanoy  for  several  reaions  which 
I  flhall  not  disonss  at  present.  But  Antwerps  I  keep  for  two 
pmrpofioa :  first,  a«  feeders  for  my  young  Ponters,  and  second 
lor  labia  use.  For  both  these  purposes  I  Bnd  ihom  moat  suitable. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  power  of  wing  posses Eted  by  tbis  bird*  I 
do  not  think  this  point  ia  yet  fully  developed  in  this  eountrv ; 
bat  so  f&r  as  my  personal  experience  goes  I  shall  give  it.  Tne 
plsia  narrative  I  think  may  answer  the  pnrpoBO  beat.  It  may 
De  intereflting,  and  I  hope  will  oot  woary  readers. 

Several  years  aao  when  in  Manchester  I  called  on  Mr.  W» 
Kill  ward,  bird  dealer,  from  whom  I  had  all  my  Belgian  Canartes. 
Ha  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  bronght  with 
bim  a  stock  of  Antwerp  Carrieru,  which  he  then  found  ha  bo 
moat  unprofitable.  Not  having  before  seen  anoh  birds,  which 
I  ooald  he  sare  of  having  been  imported^  I  purchased  three 
pairs*  Tho  stock  oonsisted  of  mostly  bines,  some  mealies,  and 
•ome  nameless  nolo  are ;  bat  all  were  a&ll-colonred,  and  all  show* 
ing  ft  oros«  of  the  Owl^  a  slight  division  of  the  feathers  on  the 
breaat.  Some  of  them  had  tha  breust  feathers  slightly  turned, 
indioating  the  frilh  They  were  wild  as  newly- caught  Hawks, 
ftnd  etrong  enough  to  carry  before  them  a  pane  of  window 
glass,  as  one  of  them  did  when  in  my  poasesaion.  After  mncli 
caro  and  oantion  I  found  them  to  be  hardy  birds,  breeders 
ftlmost  the  year  round — indeed,  I  am  never  without  some  few 
yonn^  ones*  Daring  the  season  when  early  light  they  take 
two  flights  per  day,  the  cocki  and  unooonpied  hens  at  about 
7  A.M.,  the  ben  a  and  unoccupied  cocks  about  1  pm.  The  flock 
invaj^ifthly  fiy  southward,  ftnd  are  away  lor  about  an  hour 
«ad  m  h$ii  Moh  time.    I  hxv  seen  them  taUj  ten  milei  south 


etill  holding  in  that  direction.  When  flnt  noticed  on  their 
return  they  ftre  always  ftt  ft  very  great  height ;  but  should  it  be 
blowing  haffd  (the  weftther  seems  of  little  consequence  to  them) 
they  often  return  from  the  northward,  having  no  doubt  been 
carried  to  the  east  or  west  beyond  theu:  home.  Three  years 
passed  when  ft  friend  came  on  ft  visit  from  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire. This  friend  sftw  my  Antwerps,  ftud  expressed  ft  wish  for 
a  pair  or  two  to  breed  for  table  use.  After  his  leftving  for  home 
I  caught  three  pftirs  ftll  bred  in  my  loft  (Antwerp  loft,  for  with 
them  I  have  nothing  else).  They  were  put  into  ft  box  (not  ft 
basket  or  cage),  and  addressed  to  ft  mutual  iriend  in  Mftnohester, 
as  they  could  not  reach  Ledbury  in  one  day  from  Glasgow. 
They  reached  Manchester  in  the  evening,  were  rebooked  for 
Ledbury  next  morning,  and  reftched  their  destination  that 
evening ;  but  until  then  were  not  tftken  out  of  the  box  in  which 
I  had  placed  them.  Before  sending  the  birds  awftv  I  pulled  the 
flight  feathers  out  of  the  right  wing  of  each  biro,  ftnd  my  in- 
structions were,  "  Keep  them  confined  with  such  ft  netting  as 
wiU  let  them  see  the  looftlity,  till  they  have  each  ft  nest  of  young 
ones,  ftnd  ftre  sitting  upon  their  seoond  eggs."  Those  instruc- 
tions were  rigidly  ftdhered  to.  One  night  the  netting  wfts  re- 
moved ftocoroing  to  instructions,  ftnd  the  birds  were  ftt  liberty 
next  morning.  A  man  was  set  to  wfttch.  The  cocks  took  sundry 
short  flights,  ftnd  by-ftnd-by  relieved  their  mates  occupied  in 
incubation ;  the  hens  came  out,  and  ftt  once  took  wing.  The 
date  I  oftunot  now  give  precisely— let  me  cftU  it  the  18th  of  July. 
On  the  morning  of  the  aOth  I  hftd  ft  letter  from  my  friend  dftted 
the  dfty  before  (the  19th)  Sftying,  "the  birds  were  yesterday 
morning  let  out,  but  two  of  them  have  not  returned.  I  ftm 
afraid  tney  ar^  lost."  While  in  the  ftct  of  reftding  my  friend's 
latter  my  man  who  attends  to  those  birds  oftme  into  my  office 

saying,  ''^I  think  two  of  Mr. 's  birds  ftre  bftck."    Scftrcely 

belie^g  him  I  went  out  into  the  vftrd,  ftnd  there  oertftinly 
were  two  of  the  hens  I  hftd  sent  to  Ledbury. 

Now,  I  oftu  tell  to  ft  mile  the  distftuce  between  Glasgow  ftnd 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  by  ndlwfty ;  but  I  will  let  our  reftders 
meftsure  the  distftnce  fts  the  crow  flies,  ftnd  decide  whether  or 
not  this  is  ft  very  long  flight.  Mark  first,  those  birds  had  never 
been  trained;  second,  they  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  any- 
one till  caught  by  me  when  I  pulled  the  flight  feftthers  from 
one  wing  of  each  bird.  These  birds  would  leftve  their  cote  ftt 
Ledbury  ftbout  10  or  11  ▲.m.  on  the  18th,  ftnd  fts  I  did  not  know 
what  day  or  week  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  of  course  I  did 
not  expect  them,  ftnd  ftt  ftll  events  I  oertftinly  did  not  expect 
they  would  ftt  ftny  time  return  to  Glasgow  on  the  wing.  For  ftU 
I  know  they  may  have  reftohed  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  or 
daring  the  day  of  the  19th.  Two  months  after  this  I  gave  a 
pair  to  ft  friend  in  Pftisley— ft  pair  of  young  ones.  They  hftd 
only  been  two  dftys  outside  the  loft,  ftnd  never  hftd  left  it  beyond 
a  hundred  yards.  They  were  tftken  ftway  squeakers,  ftnd  con- 
fined with  ft  netting  in  front  for  three  weeks.  When  let  out 
they  were  ftt  their  birtbplftce  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  is 
only  seven  miles  to  Pftisley  by  roftd.  Those  birds  hftd  never 
been  flown.^J.  H. 


ITALIAN  YEBsus  ENGLISH  BEES. 

In  my  former  communication  on  this  question  I  think  I  have 
sufficiently  proved  on  ftbundftnt  and  undoubted  evidence  thftt 
the  Italian  bees  have  been  found  superior  in  ftlmost  every 
respect  to  the  common  Bnglish  or  North-Europeftn  bee,  which 
appeftrs  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
honey  bee  of  North  America.  It  has  been  so  proved  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  North  America,  and  elsewhere.  The  only 
country,  so  fftr  fts  I  know,  in  which  there  exists  sny  serious 
doubts  fts  to  its  superiority  is  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  thftt 
there  ftre  Wftuting  in  EngUmd,  ftnd  SootUnd,  ftnd  Ireland  great 
Admirers  of  the  golden-belted  foreigners,  for  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  has  been  said  in  their  favour  by  our  own  bee-keepers 
as  has  been  said  by  those  of  other  nations.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  whole  we  have  not  had  the  sftme  amount  of 
evidence  in  their  favour,  or  so  convincing  in  character,  as  that 
which  hfts  reftohed  us  from  Americft  ftnd  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  consequently  those  who  are  still  soeptioftl  on  the  subject,  ss 
for  instftuce  our  friend  Mr.  Pettigrew,  hftve  considerftble  ground 
for  their  ftttitnde  of  doubt  ftnd  distrust.  For  myself  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  sm  far  from  satisfied  that  the  common 
Bnglish  bee  is  not  in  every  wsy  as  profitable,  though  it  certainly 
is  not  so  handsome,  as  the  Itftliftn  bee.  I  hftve  now  hftd  them 
in  my  ftpiftry,  either  pure  or  mixed  (hybrid  fts  they  ftre  oftlled). 
for  mftny  yeftrs,  ftnd  though  I  ftm  veiy  pftrtiftl  to  them,  ftnd  find 
them  ftltogether  good  ftnd  pleftsant  to  work  with  without  any  of 
those  vices  which  hftve  been  ftttributed  to  them,  neither  cftn  I 
say  that  I  have  found  them  endued  with  all  the  magnificent 
virtues  which  liave  been  as  freely  allotted  them.  Opinions  in 
England  widely  differ  respecting  them,  nor  hftve  we  reoeived, 
so  far  as  I  know,  anv  such  evidence  as  that  with  which  Germany 
and  America  supply  us,  which  obliges  us  to  ftcknowledge  then: 
superiority  in  ftnd  for  those  countries.  Oftn  it  be  that  our 
ftpiftrfaiis  hftve  not  xeally  bestowed  thftt  fttte&tion  upon  the 
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tMifU,] 


XbOkofl  whioh  has  bMn  ao  libttnlly  bestowed  upon  them  else- 
where,  or  is  there  Bomething  in  the  cUmAte  of  this  country 
whioh  does  not  salt  them  ?  Mr.  Pettigrew,  m  all  know,  is  more 
ihsn  soeptical  m  to  their  superiority  over  the  common  English, 


bat  Simmy  because  no  sufficient  evidence  hes  come  before  him 
to  oonvinoe  him  of  it,  m  certainly '    ' 
from  personal  knowledge  himselx. 


to  oonvinoe  him  of  it,  as  certainly  he  knows  nothing  about  them 


It  would  be  highly  deairable  if  we  could  collect  the  opinions — 
or,  I  should  rather  say^  if  we  could  ascertain  the  practical  know- 
ledge—of bee-keepers  throughout  the  country  on  this  important 
subjeot  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  challenged  a  trial  of  the  reipeotiye 
merits  of  the  two  species.  Why  should  this  not  be  accepted? 
although  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  his  particular  plan. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  when  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
was  brought  in  by  the  postman.  There  I  regret  to  read  what 
Mr.  Pettigrew  has  allowed  himself  to  write  on  the  subject  before 
us.  It  is^  too  bad  for  anyone  to  speak  of  people  of  whom  ha 
knows  no  evil  in  the  contemptuous  language  indulged  in. 
There  are  as  honourable  and  as  trustworthy  persons  to  be  found 
in  America  as  in  England.  I  for  one  protest  with  all  the  in- 
dignation the  case  deserves  against  the  use  of  such  language, 
which  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is  unjust.  No  man  repented  more 
truly  than  Diokens  of  the  language  used  by  him  in  his  earlier 
days,  and  subsequently  he  fully  retracted  it  when  he  came 
to  anew  our  transatlannc  cousins  better.  The  Journal  ofHor' 
HeuHure  ftnds  its  way  to  America.  Pray  let  my  remonstranee, 
and  your  approval  of  it  (editorially)  find  an  equal  circulation 
there  with  Mr.  Pettigrew's  unjustiflable  expressions.  And  pray 
who  are  the  "  quack  dealers  in  England  "  of  whom  he  tells  us 
there  were  "  one  or  two  some  ten  years  ago  7*'  At  that  time 
I  had  some  pure  Italians  from  cur  excellent  and  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Woodbury,  who  distributed  them  largely.  Is  it  of  him  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  speaks  ?  I  protest  again  against  the  bad  taste,  to 
say  the  least,  which  prompts  such  reckless  writing.  It  were 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Pettinew  to  say  that  he  does  not  "know  the 
Italian  bee,  and  that  he  nas  never  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  this  trial  I  want  to  know  about.  Has  anybody  in  the 
three  kingdoms  given  these  bees  any  suoh  fair  trial  as  has  been 
given  to  them  in  America?  If  not,  it  is  mere  prejudioe  or 
peevishness  which  dictates  the  offensive  writing  to  which  I 
object.  Let  us  have  some  such  trial  if  It  can  possibly  be  had ; 
but  for  such  fsir  trial  we  must  have  more  than  the  feeble  ex- 
perience of  bee-keepers  who  have  merelv  introduoed  two  or 
three  stocks  into  their  apiaries.  Pit  half  a  doaen  of  the  one 
against  the  same  number  of  the  other,  and  let  this  be  done  in 
several  iMrts  of  the  ooontiy,  and  we  shall  then  know  the  truth. 

I  OAHHOT  pass  Mr.  Pettigrew's  article  last  week  on  "Hives 
and  Lignrians  "  without  a  word  of  proteet,  and  regret  that  that 
gentleman  should  publish  his  opinion  that  gsntlemen  who 
difXer  with  him  In  apiarian  experience  are  "  quacks."  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Ligurian  bee  in  England  and  the  invention  of 
the  frame  hive  is  mainly  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury,  who 
was  an  honoured  contributor  to  this  Journal  before  Mr.  Petti- 
grew became  author  of  a  bee  book.  I,  in  common  with  many 
other  readers,  always  welcomed  Mr.  Woodbury's  articles,  and 
learnt  to  look  upon  them  as  practical  and  veracious ;  and  al- 
though, perhaps,  enthusiasm  might  occasionally  have  highly 
coloured  some  of  tiie  good  qualities  of  the  new  bee,  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  term  "  quack."  Mr.  Pettigrew  says  he  is  no 
inventor  and  has  no  hive  peculiarly  his  own.  and  yet  there  is  a 
hive  known  as  the  Pettigrew.  Its  size  makes  it  a  very  good 
hive  for  a  skep.  but  this  virtue  is  shared  by  almost  all  frame 
hives,  whose  ouier  advantages  are  in  my  opinion  countless.  I 
can  thoroughly  endorse  *'  B.  &  W.'s"  able  exposition  of  American 
opinions  of  ligurian  bees.  Mr.  Pettigrew  hss  told  us  he  has 
never  kept  Ligurian  bees,  and  therefore  I  consider  that  he  is 
an  incompetent  judge  in  the  matter.  Abundance  of  evidence 
as  to  their  superiority  has  been  published.— Johm  Htjntxb, 
Maton  Rise,  Ealing, 

[We  think  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  wiU  regret  that  he  wrol 
much  we  regret  that  we  overlooked,  tne  strong  exprei 
which  he  used.    Let  the  subject  now  be  baniahed  to  the  cave 
of  silence.— Eds.] 

ChBSMAN  Paste.— Stsle  wheaten  bread,  1  lb. ;  pea  meal  (not 
pea  flour),  \ ;  blanched  sweet  almonds,  1  os. ;  lara,  a  piece  as 
big  SB  a  walnnt ;  and  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  or  treacle.  The 
bread  can  hardly  be  too  stale,  half  of  which  crush  into  powder, 
and  soak  the  remaining  half  in  cold  water,  which  squeeze  out 
as  much  as  possible;  pound  the  almonds,  and  mix  all  together: 
dry  before  a  hot  fire,  but  do  not  bake  it,  and  add  a  pinoh  of 
mawseed.  

OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

LnDTD  Spaob  vom  Fowls  (Seven-feart  8uh$erib€r),'-'Yon  maj  ohoof e 
from  Hambushf  (Penflillod  or  Spanglad),   Ortre-GGBiiM,  Hondaai,  Qmtae, 
u   Thelart-mmM. if  yon Hke  th< ' 


tham),  axe  very  hsi47  st  all  timM,  and  veil  ap  to  all  the  dotles  of  a  fovL 
The  Huabnxj^  an  Tory  handsome.  The  Oame  are  admired  by  alL  Tea 
have  done  viaely  tn  pnttLng  the  dang  heap  in  the  fovra  ran.  It  is  ymy  miOr 
able  to  their  health.    We  adtlBe  either  aame,  Malay,  Spragled  Hambnigh, 


Oa^B-CkxittB*  LB<ia  soalt  (A  0&n$tant  Beocbr).— Bab  tham  with  mBNOrial 
OlTex  -    - 


Sax  ZH  Pzesoira  (Contob).— Toor  Pigeons  are  either  two  eoeki  or  two 
heoB,  moet  pcobab^  the  former,  aa,  hftd  th«y  been  of  oppoatto  aaEua.  th^ 
would  have  paired;  or,  if  two  heni,  and  being  kept  withoot  •  poaribllity  of 
getting  a  mate,  thqr  would  very  probab^  have  played  at  pairing,  hare  awds 
a  neat,  and  laid  egga  in  It,  with,  of  eouie,  no  zeanlt. 

TaxAL  or  Italum  IBbbs  (J*.  J.).— See  what  "  B.  A  W."  says  upon  tba 
aabjeet  in  the  oarrent  number  of  the  Jofumal  ^  H&rti^tMmm,  Certainly,  if 
the  dziTen  bees  remain  in  the  hive  into  which  yoa  have  put  them,  it  la  eactaia 
that  their  qoeen  is  with  them.  In  thia  eaee  yoa  ahoold  give  the  new  queaa 
to  the  parent  hive.  We  woald  by  all  meana  adviae  yon  to  wait  to  foreo  year 
awarm  till  the  btaa  begin  to  hang  oat.  In  the  event  of  their  awarmingbafen 
yoa  drive  them  the  Italian  qaeen  ahoold  atiU  be  giTen  to  the  paiant  Mm, 
onlv  in  thia  eaaa  yoa  moat  be  prepared  for  a  aaoood  a« 
whiah  iha  may  go  oil. 


UETEOBOLOGICAL  OBSBBYATIOIiS. 

OAMnaw  SQOAsa,  Lownoir. 
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B1MABK8. 
8rd.— A  Tory  floe  day,  bat  atlU  rather  eoU. 
4th.— Beaotif  al  day  throa^lioat,  bat  wind  eaaterly  and  eold. 
Sth.— Bather  haay  early,  bat  a  very  tine  day  and  night. 
0th.— A  voiy  fine  day;  rathv  atonn-like  in  eady  aftanMon,  but  vary  1 

after,  and  a  aplendld  night 
7th.— Gloady  till  noon,  toot  very  ftne  aS  the  ramaladar  of  ttia  dsy  i 


8th.— Fine  moraiag,  a  very  flne  bright  day,  bot  with  a  eold 


9th.— Another  very  bright  fine  day,  bat  Btm  the  oold  wfaid  prevalliag  pnvsntS' 
the  warmth  we  ezpeet  at  thu  aeaaon. 
A  dry  rainleea  week,  high  baromet«,  and 
gmm  OB  loar  nlghta.— O.  J.  Stxovs. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Z.Z. 

ICAY  18-84,  1878. 
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BOOATIOH  BUHDAT. 

BojAl  Oeographioftl  SooietT  f  Annfyvnuy)  at  1  PJf. 
ICessnu  Jftokmui'i  Clematis  KzhiUtloa  olotef. 
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49.8'. 

STOPPING  AND  TYING  VINE  SHOOTS. 

UST  now,  when  so  many  Vines  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  the  stopping  and  tying  of  the 
yonng  growths  require  considerable  atten- 
tion. Stopping  the  shoots  is  most  impor- 
tant. There  is  nothing  more  injorions  to 
the  prosperity  of  Vines  than  allowing  the 
growths  to  ramble  and  form  dense  masses 
of  foliage  before  they  are  removed.  Skilled 
Grape-growers  seldom  or  never  allow  their 
Vines  to  make  more  wood  than  is  aotnally 
necessary;  bat  amateurs,  who,  as  a  role,  are  afraid  to 
remove  or  restrict  young  shoots,  err  greatly  in  permitting 
these  shoots  to  become  too  long  before  stop^mg  them, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  wood  is  neither  thick 
nor  short-jointed,  but  small  and  pithy;  besides,  when 
the  shoots  run  to  a  great  length  and  are  suddenly  cut 
back  the  whole  Vine  receives  a  severe  check  which 
would  never  have  been  felt  if  the  small  points  had 
been  constantly  pinched-out  at  the  proper  length  of  the 
shoot. 

Stopping  should  begin  when  the  shoots  are,  at  the  very 
most,  a  foot  long ;  on  many  of  them  the  bunches  are 
quite  visible  at  that  length,  and  there  should  not  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  nipping  the  point  out  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  At 
this  time  the  wood  may  be  very  small  and  the  point 
leaves  scarcely  visible,  but  that  does  not  matter.  If  the 
Vines  are  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  the  shoots  when 
stopped  like  this  thicken  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and 
strong  short-jointed  wood  is  secured  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  Vines  should 
be  gone  over  again :  at  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  lateral  shoots  are  pushing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  especially  towards  the  point  of  the  shoot.  The 
whole  of  tiiese  should  be  stopped  at  one  leaf  from  the 
main  shoot,  and  not  one  of  them  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  an  inch  farther  throughout  the  whole  season. 
Subsequent  growths  to  the  one  last  removed  should  not 
be  allowed  to  make  more  than  two  leaves  before  they 
are  taken  off.  Sometimes  when  a  shoot  has  failed  to 
start  from  the  old  rod  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  leafage 
of  the  Vine ;  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  next  lower  shoot 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  a  few  joints  longer  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  but  it  should  be  rigidly  restricted  like  the  others  as 
soon  as  this  is  accompli^ed. 

Where  the  Vines  are  young  and  the  principal  rod  does 
not  reach  the  top  of  the  house  there  is  always  a  length 
of  young  leading  wood  requiring  careful  attention.  In 
many  instances  this  shoot  is  considered  a  very  precious 
article  and  allowed  the  free  run  of  the  house.  Its  length 
is  more  conveniently  counted  by  yards  than  feet,  and  in 
the  autunm  it  is  generally  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  is  badly  ripened  or  quite  green;  but  such  is 
rarely  tiie  case  with  leading  shoots  which  are  stopped  at 
or  near  to  where  they  will  form  the  extension  to  the  main 
rod  at  pruning  time.    From  3  to  5  feet  is  a  good  addition 
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Yearly  until  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached,  and  if  the 
leading  shoot  is  stopped  at  either  of  these  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  strengtn  of  the  Vine,  it  will  be  found  much 
more  serviceable  the  following  season  than  one  six  times 
its  length.  When  it  has  been  stopped  once  the  next  top 
shoot  formed  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  few  feet  farther. 
Up  to  the  first  stop  will  always  remain  the  thickest  and 
best  in  every  way,  and  this  part  will  ripen  when  the 
point  is  quite  green. 

As  there  are  always  shoots  which  either  do  not  pro- 
duce bunches  or  that  have  to  be  out  off  to  moderate  the 
crop,  a  word  may  just  be  said  about  them.  Very  pro- 
bably the  spurs  with  no  fruit  this  season  will  be  the  most 
prolific  next  year.  Plump  well-developed  buds  or  eyes 
are  of  more  use  close  to  the  spur  than  the  other  end  of 
the  shoot.  The  closer  the  shoot  is  restricted  the  better 
do  the  back  buds  swell,  and  the  nearer  these  fruitless 
shoots  are  kept  to  a  consistent  length  the  greater  is  their 
chances  of  doing  well  at  a  fdture  time.  One  foot  is  quite 
long  enough  for  them.  They  do  not  at  this  length  take 
up  much  space,  and  they  are  sure  to  perfect  the  wood 
thoroughly. 

Young  Vines  growing  in  pots  either  for  planting  or 
fruiting  are  frequently  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of 
8  and  10  feet  before  they  are  stopped.  When  they  come 
to  be  used  the  half  of  this  wood  is  out  away.  Those 
raised  from  eyes  in  the  spring  are  generally  thickest  at 
the  fax  end,  so  that  the  very  best  of  the  wood  is  lost. 
When  the  Vines  are  stopped  at  the  length  they  are 
desired  for  planting  or  fruiting,  which  is  from  8  to  6  feet, 
they  make  much  superior  canes  to  the  long  straggling 
Vines.  For  early-fruiting  pot  Vines  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  keeping  them  short,  as  the^  perfect  their 
growth  early  and  do  not  take  so  long  to  npen  the  wood. 
As  in  the  case  of  long  leading  shoots  on  planted-out  Vines, 
long  canes  in  pots  often  do  not  ripen  their  wood  to  the 
extreme  point.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
Muscats,  and  if  the  sap  continues  to  flow,  as  long  as  there 
is  green  wood  and  leaves  at  the  top,  it  must  be  extremely 
injurious  to  cut  these  unripe  points  off,  as  is  often  done 
when  the  cane  looks  brown  far  enough  up  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required. 

The  mistake  which  occurs  oftenest  in  connection  with 
tying  Vine  shoots  is  in  delaying  this  operation  too  long. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  young  shoots  breaking 
their  points  against  the  roof;  and  having  grown  so  long 
in  this  erect  direction,  when  they  come  to  be  tied  down 
many  of  them  snap  off  at  their  connection  with  the  old 
wood,  and  others  of  them  with  their  point  bent  down 
break  in  two  halfway.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  look- 
ing over  the  Vines  frequentiy  from  the  time  the  first 
shoots  are  6  inches  long  until  the  last  of  them  have  been 
fixed  in  their  proper  places.  Pinching  and  tying  may  be 
done  at  one  and  tiie  same  time.  Strong  thick  shoots 
should  only  be  slightly  inclined  at  the  first  tying ;  next 
time  they  will  yield  freely  to  the  wires  without  any  danger 
of  brealung.  Leading  shoots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
twine  amongst  the  wires.  Soft  strong  matting  is  a  good 
material  for  tying  with.    Shoots  bearing  fruit  should  be 
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made  T017  seoiire.    When  the  tie  itSlM  before  the  bnnoh  ii  eat 
the  wood  often  hreaki*and  the  frait  ifl  loet.— J.  Mvn. 


THE  AURICULA  IN  YOBKSHIRB.— No.  1. 

(hn  of  the  giMteet  pleMorei  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
Aarioala  grower  ii  that  of  being  able  to  eompare  notee  with  a 
brother  faneier.  Hoore  of  keen  enjoyment  paee  unheeded, 
and  the  intereet  growi  aa  time  flies.  I  Tiaited  Torkshire  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  when  the  bloom  was  in  perfection.  At  that 
time  the  flowen  in  tlie  more  f  avonrable  eumate  of  Eaeex  had 
passed  their  best,  although  many  flne  trusses  of  the  late  sorts 
were  in  good  eondition* 

At  Kixkby  Malzeard,  near  Bipon,  I  reoelTed  a  most  cordial 
reception  from  the  Bev.  F.  Homer,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  his  floral  gems.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  Tisit 
any  collection  when  all  the  flowers  are  at  their  beet;  the 
earliest  had  become  faded,  and  some  few  of  the  Tcry  latest 
were  not  yet  in.  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  autumn  of  1874  that 
Mr.  Homer  wrote  a  series  of  most  exeellent  articles  in  this 
Journal,  and  at  that  time  he  Tery  fully  described  the  best 
flowers.  A  canny  Scotsman  writing  to  me  in  reference  to  the 
articles  said  that  *•  better  described  they  could  not  be;"  but, 
he  added  with  eharaeteriatic  caution,  <*  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  him  in  all  he  says."  Of  eoufse  it  was  not  to  be  ezpeeted 
that  he  would;  every  grower  has  particular  flowers  that  he 
grows  better  than  others,  and  the  sorts  that  sueoeed  heat  at 
Kirkby  would  not  be  the  best  at  Slough,  and  the  favourite 
flowers  in  Scotland  would  not  be  those  most  esteemed  with  us 
in  Bsses.  Howerer,  there  are  some  flowers  always  good  alike, 
and  to  begin,  let  ua  take  Freedom  (Booth).  What  trussea  Mr. 
Homer  had  of  thisl  A  celebrated  grower,  writing  of  it  in 
1857,  says,  <*  Where  number  of  pips  is  not  regarded  this  is  the 
best  green  edge,  the  green  being  the  most  deep  and  pure,  and 
the  contrast  between  that  and  the  black  Tdvefy  body  colour 
beiDg  so  perfect;"  but  this  grower  had  nerer  but  once  seen 
•even  pipe  on  a  truss.  Mr.  Homer's  plant  had  nine,  and  sueh 
pipe !  each  of  them  large  enough  to  eoTcr  half -a-erown.  Anna 
(Traill)  may  well  take  the  second  place.  It  mueh  vsaembles 
Freedom,  has  the  same  paste  and  bcdy  ooloar;  perhaps  more 
rounded.  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill)  is  a  grand  flower,  and  has 
the  best  edge  of  all,  but  its  pale  tube,  which  bleaches  before 
the  flower  is  at  its  best,  is  a  sad  defect.  GoL  Taylor  (Lee)  was 
▼ery  fine,  one  pip  on  a  small  plant  being  perfect  in  form  and 
up  to  the  mark  in  all  the  pohits.  Page's  Champion  was  rather 
past  its  best ;  the  green  of  the  edge  is  not  surpassed  hy  that 
of  any  other,  but  the  flowers  were  just  a  little  crumpled ;  the 
body  colour  is  a  very  attractive  violet,  and  withal  it  is  a  flne 
exhibition  flower  which  no  coQeetion  should  be  without  if  it 
can  be  obtained.  Imperator  (Litton)  was  not  vp  to  the  mark 
either  north  or  south ;  it  is  an  inconstant  flower.  I  once  aaw 
it  grand  in  Mr.  Dombrain's  eolleetion.  Lady  Ann  Wilhraham 
(Oliver)  had  larger  pips  thanlhad  seen  of  it,  and  Lady  Bluober 
<01egg)  had  a  very  pure  green  edge. 

In  gray-edged  flowers  there  are,  as  has  been  previously 
noted,  many  of  the  best  Auriculas,  and  the  highest  on  the  list 
this  year,  taking  constancy  into  account,  is  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire).  I  have  had  it  very  flne,  and  Mr.  Homer's  plants 
were  quite  constant.  Many  of  the  pips  of  George  Lightbody 
(Headly)  have  been  set  this  year,  and  the  trusses  have  been 
badly  formed;  it  sometimee  comes  better  than  Laneaahire 
Hero.  Bichard  Headly  (Lightbody)  was  also  opening  badly. 
Beauty  (Traill)  was  the  most  effective  truss  amongst  the  gr^ys. 
It  may  not  be  quite  so  refined  as  some,  but  it  is  a  useful  stage 
flower.  Dr.  Homer  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  has  been ;  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  large  pip  of  George  Lightbody,  but 
not  quite  so  smooth  in  outline.  Complete  (Sykes)  was  in 
wonderful  health.  It  is  usually  of  weakly  growth,  but  as 
grown  at  Kirkby  it  is  fit  for  any  exhibition.  The  body  colour 
is  black  and  the  petal  beautifully  rounded. 

Mr.  Homer's  collection  is  very  strong  in  white-edged  flowers 
— ^indeed  I  nuty  say  that  I  never  saw  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap) 
until  I  saw  it  here.  The  edge  was  very  pure,  pips  large  and 
flat;  it  worthily  heads  the  list.  John  Simonite  was  better 
last  year  than  it  has  been  this  season ;  the  pips  were  very 
large.  Ann  Smith  (Smith)  was  the  pureet  white  of  any ;  the 
petals  are  pointed,  wnioh  is  its  greatest  fault.  Earl  (koavenor 
(Lee)  is  rather  a  late  flower,  and  some  half  doaen  trassee  of 
it  were  grand ;  it  has  been  very  fine  indeed.  There  were  also 
*  few  ftingolarly  beautiful  pips  of  Trae  Briton  (Hepworth). 
Glory  (Taylor)  has  not  been  quite  up  to  its  usual  good  quality, 
the  edge  has  been  irregular*    Miss  Arkl^  (MeDonald)  was  very 


neat,  and  makes  a  good  trass.    It  has  a  fair  white  edge. 
Others  in  my  note-book  are  Bright  Venus  (Lee),  and  Aahworth's 


Massing  to  selfii,  Kay's  Topn^  was  very  fine  amongst  the 
dark  flowen;  and  of  Marquis  of  Lome  (Campbell)  there  were 
some  admirable  trusses.  This  is  a  crimson  self,  and  worthy 
of  CampbeUL  William  Llghtbo^  is  a  crimson  maroon, 
similar  in  odour  to  Oampbell's  Lord  OJyde.  It  opena  out 
quite  flat,  and  has  a  more  rounded  paste  and  petal  wan  Lord 
Clyde.  Marquis  of  Lome,  another  crimaon  self  of  Campbell's, 
was  not  out.  Charles  J.  Perrr  (Turner)  waa  also  fine  in  its 
dass,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  selfii  were  over.  In 
all,  Mr.  Homer  grows  about  six  hundred  plants  of  named 
flowen.  Very  interestuig  also  was  the  collection  of  seedlingi, 
of  which  I  calculated  there  were  about  two  thousand  plantik 

The  vagaries  of  the  Auricula  from  seed  are,  as  Mr.  Homer 
said,  amusing  in  their  absurdity.  Charles  Edward  Brown  haa 
given  many  yellow  aeUs ;  it  has  evidently  been  crossed  with 
Gorton's  Stadtholder ;  they  have  nearly  all  thin  watery  paste 
like  that  variety.  Next  we  have  a  few  pots  containing  self 
flowen,  very  dark,  large,  and  fringed  like  Sims'  Vulcan  so 
like,  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  that  sort.  They  mast 
certainly  be  raised  from  it.  Not  at  alL  Look  at  the  labd ;  it 
reads— ttegular  (Ashworth),  a  small  white  edge.  Here  ia  yet 
another  pot  with  cihnson  selfii  with  mealy  foliage  like  Lord 
Lome,  but  that  is  not  the  parent ;  th^  have  been  raised  from 
Qhaslea  E.  Brown.  Highland  Laddie  (FoUite)  gives  large 
goggle-eyed  dark  aells.  The  flne  whiteedge  of  Smifing  Beanty 
has  thrown  crioBSon  and  dark  aelfs.  Lord  Lome  has  given  a 
repetition  of  itself,  a  flne  crimson  but  with  a  more  eireolar 
paste  than  its  parent,  and  aa  the  paate  may  become  denser  it 
will  be  a  fine  variety.  Baising  seedling  Auriculae  is  a  most 
interesting  occupation,  and  will,  if  followed  out,  yield  a  large 
revenue  of  pure  enjoyment. 

Polyanthuses  were  at  their  best,  and  a  very  flne  lot  of  plaflts 
were  staged  in  the  greenhouse.  Cheshire  Favourite  was  the 
best  flower.  This  and  Lord  Lincoln  have  very  dark  lacing; 
Kingfisher  was  the  best  of  the  erissaon-laeed  flowers.  The 
centre  and  edge  of  a  Polyanthus  should  be  the  same  oe&ov, 
if  they  are  different  it  is  a  fault. 

The  Tulipe  at  Kirkby  are,  notwithatanding  the  cold  nights, 
looking  veiy  welL  The  thermometer  registered  8**  of  froet  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  but  the  beds  were  of  course  covered  with 
canvas.  It  will  be  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  two  beds  in  flower 
comprising  about  one  thousand  plants. 

The  Camationa  and  Picotees  are  grown  in  beds,  and  thqr 
are  evidently  tended  by  careful  hands,  as  the  plants  are  quite 
clean,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  are  in  exedlent  health. 

The  Banunculus  also  finds  a  home  in  the  vioaragi  garden.  I 
did  not  obserfe  any  labels  to  the  rows,  and  en  xemarldng 
this  to  Mr.  Homer  he  eaid  that  he  knew  them  all  when  they 
flowered.  So  with  the  Auriculas,  Tulips,  and  Casnations,  they 
can  all  be  distinguished  and  named  if  the  labels  should  be 
lost.  As  Bobert  Southey,  a  late  poet  laureate,  said  of  his 
books,  so  the  florist  can  tmly  si^  of  his  flowers— 

**  Kj  MmwfiiUiig  tilcDdg  AN  ttiar 
Wtth  whom  I  oonTWM  night  end  dar." 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  famous 
garden,  amongst  them  a  collection  of  the  different  species  of 
Primula,  comprising  Primula  intermedia  with  pale  purple 
flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  diminutive  a^ine  species. 
I  also  noticed  a  variety  of  P.  acaulis  with  very  large  douUe 
crimson  flowers. — J.  Dougi«ab. 


MABGOTTIN'S  NEW  BOSE  TBIOMPHE  DE 

FBANCE,  H.P. 

I  WAS  anxious  to  see  the  first  blooms  of  this  gold*medal 
novelty,  to  which  the  French  Judges  have  given  so  proud  a 
title,  and  I  held  our  friend  Mr.  Camm's  view  that  it  was  to  be 
a  grandly  improved  Marquise  de  Castellane.  I  was,  however, 
much  surprised,  not  to  say  a  little  disappointed,  to  find  when 
the  first  three  blooms  opened  on  the  original  plants  from  the 
raiser  that  it  was  a  highly-coloured  Colonel  de  Bougamnst, 
nearly  6  inches  over,  having  a  full  composite  or  roeette^like 
centre,  but  withal  keeping  a  circular  outline,  presenting  a  very 
showy  mass  of  light  crimson  or  bright  rosy  carmine  petals 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  improved  Baron  Prevost,  or  more 
correctly  Colonel  de  Bougemont.  I  think  this  fine  and  dis- 
tinct Bose  might  have  been  well  named  Bougemont  le  Grand. 
It  has  a  sweet  scent  of  the  Baron  Prevost  type,  with  short 
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ereot  xobnsi  growth;  and  piobaUy  no  Bom  for  a  bed  wilboat 
pegging  will  make  lo  gnuid  a  show  of  ooloor  aa  this  large  fto»- 
blooming  Perpetual.— H.  Oubtis»  Devon  Eatery,  Torquay. 


BOIL  FOB  VINE  BOBDEBS. 

Whir  I  refeixed  to  thia  rabjeet  on  page  802  my  objeet  waa 
to  ahow  the  nnaabstantial  nature  of  mnoh  loil  inolnded  in  the 
(indefinite}  definition,  light  tnrfy  loam,  alao  to  point  oat  the 
error  which  if  eommonly  made  of  plaeing  nil  in  the  b<»den  in 
an  <*  i^  oold  "  state.  I  was  partionlar  to  deprecate  the  oppo* 
site  error  of  etoring  the  soil  when  heated  to  drynese,  and  waa 
carefnl  to  urge  that  it  ihonld  only  be  plaoed  in  a  border  when 
in  a  healthily  moiat  etate.  To  the  Babetance  of  my  remarka 
"yxm-GBownB*'  haa  on  page  841  talcen  conuderable  objec- 
tion, and  in  doing  ao  haa  imparted  niefal  and  aoggeatiTe 
informatiooi. 

*'yisn-OBowxB*8"  xemarka  on  fermentation  taking  place 
in  the  loil  after  storing  axe  intereating,  and  he  addncea  an 
example  of  ita  aotion  in  raiaing  the  temperature  of  a  Vine 
border.  Thia  ia  poaaiUy  an  exceptional  case,  bat  on  that  no 
one  can  positively  determine;  tea  alfthoogh  '' Ynw-QsowKt" 
addaeea  figorea  he  oaea  the  words  "at  or  aboat/'  leaTing 
readera  to  gaess  what  th^  like,  and  giving  them  a  jaalifica- 
tion  for  sappoaiog  that  the  temperatorea  were  not  carefally 
recorded.  That,  however,  is  not  of  sapreme  importance  so 
long  aa  the  Yinea  floorished  (which  doabtless  they  did)  satia- 
faotorily.  The  soil  ^i^konstoored"  at  or  aboot"  SS**  might  have 
been  40",  and  that  ie  many  degrees  above  **  i^  cold.*'  I  shonld 
not  objeet  to  place  soil  in  Yine  borders  at  a  temperatare  of  40°, 
bat  I  do  object  to  the  ase  of  it  for  Yine-border-making  when 
satorated  with  snow  and  rain  in  winter,  and  when  the  sorfaoe 
of  the  ground  ia  at  or  near  the  freeaing  point,  and  that  is  a 
practice  which  I  know  has  been  adopted,  and  I  know  also  with 
badreaolts. 

A  *<  Yna-Gaowan"  haa  '*  never  known  any  mishap  oecnr  to 
Yinea  throogh  deficient  bottom  heat,''  bat  that  is  not  oonda- 
sive  evidence  that  miatakea  have  not  been  made  in  making 
bordara  with  soil  at  and  near  the  freeaing  point,  and  that 
loeaea  have  arisen  in  conaeqoence.  Had  I  not  been  praoti- 
cally  acqaaunted  with  mora  than  one  inatance  of  thia  nature 
I  ahonld  not  have  deemed  the  matter  worthy  of  pablic  notice. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  erected  vineries  solely  with  the 
object  of  deriving  a  profit  on  his  outlay  by  the  sale  of  Qrapea. 
The  border  of  one  house  was  made  in  October  when  the  aoil 
waa  «  at  or  about  86''"^t  waa  probably  40" :  the  border  of 
the  othsr  house  was  made  at  the  end  of  Januafy.  The  torf 
for  the  borden  was  pared  from  the  same  site,  but  the  surface 
of  that  taken  in  January  was  critped  with  fcoat  daring  some 
mornings.  It  waa  also  very  wet,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
within  a  few  degreea  of  the  freeaing  point  when  placed  in  the 
border.  These  borders  were  both  planted  on  the  same  day 
with  Yines  from  the  same  grower,  and  the  same  treatment 
waa  given  the  two  houses.  How  sound  that  treatment  haa 
been  the  splendid  condition  of  the  Yines,  especially  in  one 
house,  attest.  Now  aa  evidence  of  the  pemieioua  effect  of 
naing  *<  i^  cold'*  soil,  not  £1  waa  realised  from  the  house  of 
which  the  border  waa  made  in  Jannsry  until  more  than  £50 
had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  Grapes  from  ttie  other 
house  where  the  border  was  made  in  October.  The  ami  of 
theae  bordera,  I  repeat,  was  precisely  the  same,  and  both 
honses  had  predaely  the  same  attention  in  heating,  venti- 
lating, Ac  The  different  results  were  clearly  attributable  to 
the  different. temperatorea  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  making 
the  borders.  The  Yinea  in  the  cold  border  started  badly  and 
grew  weakly ;  the  others  started  freely  and  grew  vigoroualy. 
In  fact  a  season  was  lost  by  burying  the  cold ;  and  further, 
the  Yines  which  were  planted  in  uie  January-made  border 
have  never  been  in  such  a  satisfactory  state  aa  those  in  the 
October-made  border. 

The  owner  of  theae  Yiaes,  who  is  an  excellent  and  sucoess- 
fal  grower  of  Grapes,  impresses  on  all  (and  they  are  many) 
who  aolidt  his  advice  on  Yfaie-growing,  never  to  pare  the  icy- 
cold  surface  off  the  ground  in  winter  and  bury  it  in  that 
state  8  feet  deep  in  Yine  borders.  He  considerB  that  he  haa 
bought  that  knowledge  at  a  cost  of  £50,  and  ia  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  soundness.    So  am  I. 

The  soil  in  that  case  waa  not  heated  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  vegetable  matter  in  it,  neither  waa  the  soil  of  the  border 
which  was  made  in  October  overheated  by  the  same  natural 
process.  Overiieating  might,  however,  take  place  by  storing 
during  the  hoi  moniha  of  snmmer,  and  on  that  matter  *'  Ynoi- 


Gnown"  haa  communicated  a  seasonable  hint  Hia  » 
alao  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  overdryness  of  the  soil  ava 
unexeeptionable.  Probably  neither  •*  Yno-QBOwn"  nor  mjr- 
self  would  in  our  practice  make  any  serious  mistakaa  u 
making  a  Yine  border;  but  with  some  amateurs  the  eaaa  la 
different,  and  it  is  well  that  both  sides  of  the  questiiOB  bo 
seen  and  studied.— A  NoaxHSBM  GiBDmna. 


AUBICULAS. 

Iy  Mr.  Camm  feels  '*  a  lame  dog  "  at  Auriculas,  I  am  euro 
other  friendly  hands  than  mine  will  also  gladly  "  help  him 
over  the  stile  "  of  his  difficulty. 

I  once  reported  incidentally  in  theae  pages  that  I  had  tried  a 
few  of  the  oonmioner  green  and  grey-edged  Auriculae  in  tibe 
open  border.  They  did  not  die,  and  did  not  bloom  well. 
l%ey  had  no  protection  from  weather,  and  they  made  smatt 
hard  weather-beaten  plants.  However,  th^  were  not  tried  a 
seoond  time,  for  compassionate  friends,  thinking  they  looked 
poor  outcasts,  begged  them  out  of  their  misery.  If  Mr.  Oamm 
is  not  an  old  nurse  with  Auriculas,  and  has  only  a  fsw,  I 
would  not  recommend  him  to  trust  edged  flowers  out  in  the 
borders.  As  he  has  bell-glsases  he  had  better  pot  the  planta 
and  keep  the  glasses  over  them  in  bad  weather,  or  even  alweys ; 
they  can  be  set  on  three  pieces  of  wood,  say  2  inches  high,  on 
which  the  pot  rim  can  rest  to  admit  a  circulatioii  of  air.  The 
pots  shonld  be  kept  off  the  ground  on  slips  of  wood,  and  tiie 
plants  all  summer  in  a  north  aspect.  He  might  plunge  tho 
pots  in  ashes  and  have  tile  laths  placed  parallel  so  aa  to  hold 
a  Una  of  bell-glasaes  over  the  planta ;  but  In  an  open  border  ii 
would  not  be  easy  to  keep  too  much  wet  from  about  them 
without  a  total  covering. 

Edged  Auriculae  aie  not  meant  for  outdoor  work,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  drop  of  ndn  upon  a  flower  mine  it. 

Wltii  reqpeet  to  Col.  Ghampneys,  he  is  a  most  rampant 
grower  and  could  bloom  twice  five  pips  with  ease,  though 
whether  he  could  give  them  to  stand  real  floriat  scrutiny  I 
doabt.  A  friend  of  mhie  waa  going  to  show  a  Ghampnm 
two  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  very  big  that  it  could  not  bo 
plaoed  in  his  box. 

As  to  what  would  be  considered  a  fine  truss  for  exhibition 
I  can  only  say.  Just  so  many  pips  of  sterling  quality  aa  yoa 
can  get  flat  upon  a  truss.  Show  at  tfie  National,  and  you  .will 
find  that  you  have  a  fine  truss  if  you  can  get  six  or  seven  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  best  judging. 

I  am  glad  of  thia  occasion  to  refute  what  seems  to  be  a 
dandelion-rooted  notion  southward  about  us  northern  florista 
—that  we  pun  our  Auricula  trusses  to  pieces,  lowering  the 
blooms  to  tiie  minimum  allowed. 

I  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  so  flat  as  to  knock  our  Aurieulaa 
on  the  head  in  that  way.  If  we  had  a  dozen  correct  and  even 
blooms  on  a  plant,  that  plant  would  csrry  the  twelve.  Truat 
me  that  at  we  Kational  Auricula  Show  we  crowd  all  eanvaa 
In  the  race.  Our  plants  are  not  under  bare  polea— not  under 
needlessly  thinned  trasses.  Even  In  the  elaasea  nhere  three 
pipe  will  qualify  for  competition,  twice  that  number  aro  left— if 
worth  leaving.  It  all  turns  on  that— if  worth  leavfaig.  If  not, 
they  spoil  the  good ;  they  are  dead  weight  in  the  race.  Aro  we 
to  blame  In  this,  whose  object  is  expressly  to  keep  the  flower 
to  its  high  standard  of  beauty  and  excellenoe,  and  to  raiae  that 
mora  and  moro?  Every  point  in  a  floriat  flower  la  so  much 
beauty  added  to  that  flower. 

Thero  aro  principles  In  all  properties,  and  no  such  rough- 
nesses as  mero  rise  and  quantity,  which  In  this  connection 
may  be  termed  the  brute  force  in  flowers,  should  outweigh  the 
higher  power  of  quality  and  roiinement.  —  F.  D.  Homnm, 
Kirkby  McUzeardt  Bipon, 


OOMPABATIYE  HABDINESB  OF  SPBING 
BIDDING  PEBENNIALS. 
Oua  spring  beds  in  exposed  gardens  have  been  severely  tried 
by  the  last  two  winters,  and  annuals  are  very  late  in  blooming. 
With  a  view  to  the  future,  I  hope  some  one  of  your  roaders  will 
send  a  moro  complete  list  than  I  can  subjoin  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  for  spring  purposes,  clasaified  as  below. 

1.  Estremely  Hardy.— Arabis  albida,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Au- 
brietia,  Daisy,  Polyanthus,  Primrose,  and  Sempervivum  cali- 
formcuBs. 

2.  Hardy.— Iberis,  Myosotis,  dwarf  PhlQxes,  Silene,  varie- 
gated  Daisy,  hybrid  Yiolas,  Wallflowers,  and  Yioleta. 
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3.  Requiring 'a  North-e€ut  Screen, — OheirAiithaf  alplnns, 
Golden  Tbyme/.PaiiBy,  and  Stooks. 

I  fear  that  Golden  Feather  mnat  be  placed  in  the  third  olasB, 
though  the  snow  has  Bayed  it  this  leason,  which  spoiled  Ajnga. 
Which  olasB  do  variegated  CreeB  and  dwarf  Veronica  glanoa 
belong  to? 

All  annnalB  such  as  Ssponaria,  Nemophiia,  &o,,  belong  to 
the  third  clasB,  nnleBB  I  except  LimnantheB. 

BalbB  have  to  be  oonBidered  with  reBpeot  to  aaTiog  the  flower 
from  winds,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  hardiness,  and  these 
I  must  leave  unnoticed. — 0.  S.  B. 


BITS  ABOUT  BELGIUM.— No.  1. 
A  VISIT  to  see  the  Great  International  Exhibition  at  BmsselB 
and  nothing  more  was  well  worthy  of  the  jonmey ;  but  few 
visitors  let  that  suffice,  and  sundry  horticultural  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  points  of  interest  ia  or  near  to  BmsselB,  Ghent, 
or  Antwerp. 

Of  the  Exhibition  much  has  been  said,  but  neither  time  nor 
spaoe  permitted  a  critique  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
*<for  effect*'— an  effect  for  which  "M.  rarchiteete  Fuohs'' 
was  awarded  a  special  grand  gold  medal. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Exhibition  waa 
effective,  but  there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  that  a  gold  medal 
would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Barron  had  he  created  the 
same  effect  with  the  same  plants  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England.  That  sentenee  contains  two 
suggestions— first,  that  the  arrasgements  of  the  plants  were 
not  startling  by  any  novel  treatment,  as  conveying  an  ide*  of 
exalted  taste;  and  secondly,  that  the  Belgian  authorities  are 
more  liberal  in  bestowing  medals  than  are  horticultural  oonndls 
in  England.  Let  ub  take  the  first  suggestion  of  *'  taste," 
passing  on  to  **  medals." 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  plants  at  BmsselB  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  errors  of  taste.  The  disposition  of  the 
plants  was  not  a  triumph  of  decorative  art,  and  it  may  be 
stated  unhesitatingly  that  there  were  at  least  two  Englishmen 
in  the  Exhibition  who  could,  if  they  had  an  army  of  obedient 
helpers,  have  achieved  a  better  effect.  Given  to  Messrs.  WillB 
and  Barron  the  same  plants  and  appliances,  and  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  as  to  the  result— indeed  of  two  results : 
That  they  would  have  created  a  better  effect  in  England,  and 
would  not  have  obtained  a  gold  medal  between  them. 

But  we  must  not  be  hypercritical.  If  there  were  faulty 
associations  of  plants,  the  building  was  so  crowded  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  re-arrange  the  whole  of  the  collections.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  superior  example  of  taste  in  arrangement  was 
displayed  in  the  splendid  group  of  the  Messrs.  Veitoh,  and  this 
was  done  by  Englishmen.  As  was  remarked  by  many  compe- 
tent judges,  this  collection  was  faultless.  If  the  same  taste 
that  was  there  exemplified  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Show 
the  effect  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  that  which 
was  produced. 

As  a  rule,  and  speaking  generally,  the  plants  with  green 
foliage,  as  Palms,  were  grouped  in  one  part  of  the  building ; 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage— Aroids,  Marantas,  <fec,  in 
another  part;  and  massive  fiowering  plants.  Azaleas,  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  and  Boses,  in  a  third  part.  Tme,  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rtUe.  Some  small  Azaleas  were  associated 
with  PemB,  strings  of  Spiredas  enoirded  groups  of  Boses,  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  fringed  the  fine- foliage  plants ;  yet  never- 
theless the  great  mass  of  Palms  were  grouped  togettier,  the 
highest  at  the  baok,  and  ditto  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the 
Azaleas,  Boses,  and  Bhcdodendrons.  These  were  arranged 
according  to  the  same  stereotyped  rule — Mass  them  together, 
the  highest  plants  at  the  baok,  the  lowest  in  front. 

But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  is  not  so  much 
room  for  taking  objection  to  the  formal  grouping  as  to  the 
incongraous  juxtaposition  of  the  most  prominent  collections 
of  fiowering  plants.  The  marvellous  Azaleas  were  overpower- 
ing—overpowering the  Bhododendrons  on  one  side  and  making 
even  them  look  dingy,  and  on  the  other  the  really  great  eon- 
signment  of  Boses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son  looked  small 
by  the  eide  of  M.  Ghellinek  de  Walle's  gorgeous  masses  of 
Azaleas.  As  to  the  Orchids  and  plants  from  Holloway  and 
from  the  establishments  of  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Wills,  and  Mr.  Linden 
nothing  could  overpower  them ;  but  the  Boses  especially  were 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  brightness  and  glitter  of  one  part  of  the  Show  was 
tiring,  while  the  unrelieved  greenery  of  another  part  was  tame. 
Had  the  Boses  especially,  and  a  few  of  the  Azaleas,  been  made 


to  enliven  the  sombre  eomen  of  the  stracture.  and  had  some 
of  the  fine  specimens  which  were  hidden  in  the  background 
been  brought  boldly  forward,  the  effect  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  imposing.  The  winding  promenades  were  certainly 
picturesque,  and  some  points  highly  artistic;  but  the  faet 
remains  that  not  a  single  vista  of  grandeur  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Exhibition.  The  grouping  for  «ffect  may  have  conveyed 
an  idea  upon  which  English  decorators  may  improve  when  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  but  by  no  means  can  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  finished  example  for  them  to  copy  if  they  wish  to 
win  a  medal  in  England. 

So  much  for  taste,  and  now  to  the  medals.  These  honours 
were  provided  with  unparalleled  liberality.  They  were  offered 
for  nearly  all  sorts  of  plants  and  products,  and  for  all  dasses 
of  horticulturists  save  one.  Is  the  omission  a  studied  omission, 
or  is  it  an  oversight  ?  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  same 
omission  in  England,  a  land  chary  of  honoun  to  the  livhsg, 
liberal  towards  the  dead,  but  in  advanced  horticultural  Belgium 
the  blank  becomes  noticeable.  There  was  no  medal  for  the 
aotnal  hybridisers  and  raisen  of  new  and  important  plants, 
the  workbg  bees  of  the  hortioultural  hive.  Surely  a  man  who 
by  original  conceptions  and  delicate  and  successful  manipula- 
tions creates,  as  it  were,  new  plants  which  enrich  their  owners 
and  unfold  new  beauties  to  an  admiring  world — surely  sueh  a 
man  should  have  some  tangible  recognition  of  his  skill  and 
some  official  reward  for  his  achievement. 

Ohanging  the  theme  for  a  moment  to  *'  a  bit  about  Eagland," 
who  will  say  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Dominy  and  others  who 
have  wrought  so  sueoesafully  in  raising  new  plants  in  the 
renowned  establishment  of  Messrs.  Yeitob,  and  Mr.  Baose  in 
that  of  Mr.  Wills — ^who  will  say  that  such  men  are  not  deserving 
of  some  public  token  of  appredation,  some  medal  embodying 
their  work  and  recognising  its  importance  t  Would  it  be  mis- 
placed honour  also  to  eoneede  a  memento  to  those  explorers 
who  "  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands  "  into  tropical  jangles 
and  enrich  the  world  by  thehr  discoveries?  Let  those  who 
send  the  men  and  reodve  the  plants  have  all  the  honour  to 
which  their  enterprise  entitles  them ;  but  let  not  the  actual 
workers,  abroad  as  discoverers,  and  at  home  as  originators  of 
new  and  valuable  plants,  be  altogether  ignored.  The  honour 
awarded  to  one  would  not  detract  from  the  other.  If  any 
valid  and  substantial  objections  can  be  estiJi>lisbad  against  re- 
warding acknowledged  merits  of  this  nature  let  them  be  forth- 
coming, for  at  present  no  such  objections  are  generally  appre- 
ciated. That  the  omission  is  not  one  of  mere  sentiment  was 
admitted  last  year  by  Mr.  Wills,  who  generously  made  over 
the  gold  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Soeiety  for  his  Draesanas  to  the  actual  raiser  of  them,  Mr. 
Baose.  The  owner  of  the  plants  fdt  that  the  skill  of  the 
raiser  was  ignored,  and  he  made  the  sacrifice  of  rdinqmshing 
the  medaL  It  does  not  seem  meet  and  right  that  mm  ol  ex- 
ceptional skill  should  be  altogether  dependant  on  private 
generosity  when  soaieties  are  established  to  stimulate  hortioul- 
tural progress,  to  acknowledge  enterprise  and  merit,  and  re- 
ward success.  Sudi  men  as  those  alluded  to  (and  there  are 
many  others  equally  worthy  of  reward),  the  real  workers,  the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  horticulture,  and  by  whose  hands  and 
heads  the  sdenee  is  so  practieally  supported,  are  "  left  out  in  the 
cold"  in  England,  and  they  were  **  left  out  in  the  cold"  at 
Brussds. 

The  subject  is  one  requiring  consideration.  It  was  suggested, 
or  rather  *'  brought  to  a  head,"  by  the  omission  referred  to : 
hence  its  daim  to  be  included  under  the  heading  of  this  oom- 
munication.  The  subject  has  occupied  so  much  space  that 
some  descriptive  notes  of  plants  and  places  must  be  postponed 
to  future  "  bits."— J.  W. 


VIOLETS. 
Mb.  Lzb  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  I  have  no  red 
spider.  I  grow  my  Violets  on  a  north  aspect  to  avoid  it.  Violets 
like  moisture,  coolness,  and  shade,  yet  withal  as  much  air  aa  a 
mountain  Daisy.  It  is  of  no  use,  of  course,  to  expect  Violets 
in  winter  from  plants  on  a  north  border.  Those  who  have  not 
frames  to  spare  may  take  up  the  plants  with  balls  in  late  Sep- 
tember, and  plant  them  in  the  full  sun  in  the  most  shdtered 
position  at  coumiand  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  watering  well  if 
the  autumn  be  dry,  and  flowers  will  be  forthcoming  in  such  a 
position  when  they  are  not  from  plants  on  a  north  border,  and 
espedally  if  protection  be  given,  as  that  of  mats  over  hoops,  m 
severe  weather.  I  do  not,  however,  care  about  Violets  outdoors 
until  March  or  April  to  follow  tfaoee  in  framei,  but  I  may  say 
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tiiat  I  have  gathered  many  bunehee  of  theie  eweet  flowers 
from  plants  on  a  north  border  in  Oetober,  Noyember,  and  eren 
December.  A  north  border  enables  me  to  plant  my  small  pits 
with  plants  in  early  antomn  entirely  free  from  red  spider, 
which  was  not  the  ease  when  they  were  grown  in  the  open, 
and  to  pnt  plants  in  frames  with  their  leaves  smothered  with 
red  spider  is  simply  to  protect  the  spider  and  kill  the  plants. 
I  feel  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Lee  for  particulars  of  his  mode 
of  eniture,  but  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  from  altered  conditions 
of  climate  does  not  answer  in  my  case.  In  the  open  they  take 
red  spider.  I  want  the  plants  free,  and  grow  whm  the  heat  is 
less,  henoe  I  plant  in  a  north  border. 

I  will  endeayonr  to  make  Mr.  Lee  understand  why  I  do  not 
practise  layering  runners.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  know  of  such 
a  practice  until  Mr.  Lee  wrote  me  telling  how  to  raise  a  stock 
of  Victoria  Begina.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  rooted 
runners  for  some  years,  but  had  no  idea  of  pegging  Uiem  to 
facilitate  their  rooting.  Now  I  haye  tried  Mr.  Lee's  plan,  and 
haye  found  it  succeed  excellently ;  but  when  I  penned  the  few 
Hues  on  Violets  (page  292)  I  did  not  eonsider  that  I  had  any 
right  to  '*  plough  with  another's  heifer,"  considering  Mr.  Lse 
entitled  to  keep  if  he  saw  fit  a  practice  of  so  much  adyantage 
to  him  as  a  raiser  of  new  yarieties  of  Violet.  I  thank  him  for 
the  adyice  giyen  me,  and  also  for  making  his  practice  public 

Propagating  from  ''runners"  as  practised  by  Mr.  Lee  is  a 

Sstem  for  the  million.  For  outdoor  culture  I  make  no  objec- 
m  to  its  giving  the  best  plants.  I  know  the  Parisians  pot 
the  runners  in  autumn  several  in  a  5  or  6-inch  pot  in  little  else 
than  <*  muck "  and  leaf  soil,  and  with  such  material  produce 
forced  plants  which  astonish  the  natives.  *'  Th^  do  these 
things  better  in  France ! "  Perhaps;  but  I  do  not  like  runners 
nor  plants  had  from  them.  They  have  single  stems  and  well« 
developed  crowns.  I  have  the  Neapolitan  Violet  with  at  least 
fifty  such  crowns  in  a  6-inoh  pot.  What  I  want  are  plants  at 
the  close  of  April,  or  at  latest  early  in  May,  that  have  never 
produced  a  fiower  and  have  at  that  time  a  distinct  crown  and 
fair  portion  of  roots.  From  the  side  of  the  plants  beneath 
the  soil  arise  very  sparingly  plants  of  this  description,  whiish 
I  term  suckers,  and  they  are  very  short  in  root-stem,  whereas 
runners  have  the  joints  distantly  placed,  and  do  not  produce 
suckers  neaily  so  freely  as  those  raised  bom  suckers — ^for  like, 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  succeeds  like,  and  from  the  lessened 
length  of  their  root-stem  have  much  more  compact  roots, 
lifting  with  the  perfection  of  balls,  and  unless  the  plants  have 
these  they  might  as  well  go  to  the  dunghill  as  be  planted  in 
Crame0.--G.  Abbkt. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

In  our  twenty-third  volume  we  published  a  very  full  history 
of  Oovent  Garden  Market,  with  a  ground  plan  of  it  as  at  present 
existing  and  a  view  of  it  as  it  was  in  1745,  and  in  voL  xxix. 
we  submitted  an  illustration  of  the  new  covered  side  market. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  stroll  through  the  Market. 
Oar  visit  was  in  early  morning—**  market  morning  ** — ^for  to 
see  the  most  striking  characters  of  this  great  mart  we  must 
be  "  up  with  the  lark  and  the  sun." 

Oovent  Garden  just  before  sunrise  is  one  of  the  "sights" 
of  London.  The  amount  of  the  eommodities  there  being 
offered  for  sale  and  distributed,  and  the  bustling  activity  of 
the  distributors,  from  the  well-to-do  tradesman  with  his  van 
to  the  humbler  coster,  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  metropolitan  requirements  and  the  habits  of  life  of  a 
considerable  section  of  its  people. 

Oovent  Garden  is  not  oidy  crowded  before  sunrise,  but  all 
the  converging  and  contiguous  streets  for  a  long  distance  from 
its  centre  afford  supplementary  space,  for  the  market,  large  as 
it  is,  is  quite  inadequate  for  its  purpose  and  business.  Besides 
the  market  proper,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  miles  of 
streets  surrounding  it  are  crowded  with  garden  products.  Bow 
Street,  Long  Acre,  and  other  main  thoroughfares  are  mainly 
occupied  by  vans  belonging  to  the  greengrocers  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Between  these  vans  and  the  market  an 
army  of  porters  are  engaged  conveying  in  immense  loads  the 
vegetable  produce  which  is  to  **  feed  Che  multitude  "  for  the 
next  day  or  two.  The  loads  which  these  men  carry  in  the 
huge  baskets  would  fill  an  ordinary-sized  donkey  cart,  and 
their  weight  must  be  great— sufficient,  indeed,  to  crush  down 
stronger  men  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  laden.  The  baskets 
rest  on  pads,  and  the  pads  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
men,  the  thin  end  of  the  pad  (2  or  3  inches)  being  placed  on 
li0  heady  the  thick  end  (nearly  a  foot)  resting  on  the  saoulders, 


thus  bringing  the  basket  nearly  leveL    Probably  by  no  other 
means  could  the  human  frame  support  a  load  so  heavy. 

In  the  market  square  and  outside  the  building,  as  well  as  in 
the  streets  immediately  adjacent,  are  the  vendors'  vans  loaded 
high  with  their  merchandise.  Oabbages,  Broccolis,  Turnips, 
Oarrots,  Bhubarb,  Ac,  are  piled  as  true  as  if  guided  by  the 
rule  and  plumb-line.  These  commence  arriving  soon  after 
midnight,  and  at  early  dawn  the  work  of  selling  and  buying 
begins.  From  that  time  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  or  about 
four  hours,  the  amount  of  business  done  is  enormous ;  yet, 
considering  the  numbers  of  people  engaged — the  bustling, 
cramping,  and  crowding— it  is  done  in  a  remarkably  quiet 
manner.  There  is  little  or  no  wrangling  and  attempts  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  time  is  too  precious  for  that.  Buyers  and 
sellers  know  at  a  glance  the  current  value  of  the  goods,  and 
ibis  knowledge  expedites  business.  Ohaff  and  banter  prevail, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  running  fire.  Every  pause  is  a  loss  of  time 
and  mon^.  Oocaiionally,  or  perhaps  fieqnently,  trade  is  con- 
ducted in  slang  phraseology.  A  purchaser  takes  stock  of  a 
load  of  Oabbages.  **  Price,  guv'norf"  he  asks.  <*  Three  bob 
and  a  tanner.  Quick's  the  word,"  is  the  prompt  reply.  That 
is,  3s.  6(2.  per  dozen  for  new  Oabbages.  A  man  mounts  a  stack 
of  BhnbarS,  and  answers  inquiries.  "  Yes,  sir ;  *ere  you  ar* ;  half 
a  dollar.  Go  ahead."  That  is,  28.  6d.  per  dozen  huge  bnt^ches. 
A  masculine-lookiog  dame  with  the  *'  oratur  "  stamped  on  her 
visage  informs  her  customers  that  she  has  '*  fine  *  Musharoons ' 
'  niners '  this  momin'."  That  is.  Mushrooms  9d.  per  basket. 
And  so  trade  is  done.  Bees  in  a  Olover  field  are  not  more 
Imsy  than  are  the  habitues  of  Oovent  Garden  in  early  morning. 
.  In  the  flower  market  the  same  activity  prevails.  Plants  are 
offered  in  thousands,  and  are  greedily  bought  and  transferred 
by  carta  and  barrows  to  brighten  and  to  cheer  the  balconies 
and  windows  of  the  **  great  city."  **  A  bit  of  country  "  is  dear 
to  the  Londoner,  and  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  country  the  coun- 
try is  brought  to  him  in  the  fresh  sweet  flowers.  The  plants 
are  admirably  grown— each  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  sturdy, 
dean,  and  vigorous.  Nowhere  can  better  examples  of  culture 
be  found  than  in  Oovent  Garden  of  such  plants  (which  are 
now  in  season)  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Sweet  Briars, 
Oinerarias,  Oaiceolarias,  Bouvardias,  Bhodanthes,  Spiresas, 
Oallas,  Stocks,  Musk,  Heliotropes,  Ferns,  and  especially  Hy- 
drangeas. Plants  of  the  latter  in  5-inch  pots  have  heads  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  exuberant  foliage  down  to  the 
pots.  The  flowers  are  mostly  pink,  a  few  of  Uiem  having  a 
tinge  of  blue.  The  plants  are  sold  at  12*.  to  16s,  per  dozen : 
the  other  plants  enumerated  being  sold  at  from  Bs.  to  10#. 
per  dozen. 

Boxes  of  small  plants  are  also  offered  by  hundreds,  eontain* 
ing  Golden  Feather,  Lobelias,  Pansies,  Perillas,  Mimuluses, 
Verbenas,  Daisies ;  adso  cUmbing  plants  in  pots  of  Trop»olums, 
Passifloras,  Oonvolvuluses,  &o.  There  is  an  enormous  trade 
in  cut  flowers.  Hardy  garden  flowers  of  every  conodvable 
kind  are  offered  in  large  bunches  or  bundles.  Wallflowers, 
Lilacs,  Forget-me-nots,  Primroses,  Cowslips,  and  wild  Hya- 
cinths are  sold  at  9d.  to  Is.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Poets'  Nar- 
cissus, very  beautiful,  at  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches ;  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  at  Is.  per  bunch.  Most  of  these  are  also 
made  up  in  mixture  by  women  in  sizes  and  at  prices  to  suit 
each  customer;  they  can  work,  as  they  say,  '*to  any  sort 
0'  money." 

The  central  avenue  is  about  50  yards  in  length  and  perhaps 
4  yards  in  width— much  too  short  and  too  narrow.  It  con- 
tains seven  shops  on  each  side,  and  in  them  are  to  be  seen 
probably  the  flnest  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cut  flowers  which  this 
and  other  countries  can  produce.  The  fruit  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Messrs.  Webber  have  a  fine  display,  eonsisting  of  splendid 
Pines  from  St.  Michaers;  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Oherries 
from  France;  and  excellent  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Strawberries 
from  England.  The  latter  were  exceedingly  fine  and  were 
selling  freely,  the  best  selected  at  2is.  per  basket.  We  also 
noticed  in  other  shops  splendid  French  Asparagus  at  Is.  6d. 
per  hundred  heads ;  Oncumbers  Is.  each,  and  the  best  samples 
of  all  other  vegetables  in  season.  Nuts  are  also  offered  in 
all  sorts,  including  OhineseLitchees,  ^.  Bouquets  are  always 
attractive,  but  early  morning  is  not  the  best  time  to  see  them 
simply  because  the  best  are  not  then  to  be  seen.  Purchasers 
are  too  aristocratic  for  early  rising.  Favourite  flowers  for 
bouquets  are  white  Oamellias,  Gardenias,  Boses,  Stephanotis, 
and  Bouvardias.  These  are  grouped  thinly  so  that  each  shows 
its  individual  beauty.  OccaBionally  a  slight— very  slight- 
touch  of  scarlet  and  pink  is  introduced,  but  high  colours  are 
used  sparingly,  and  the  flatness  is  broken  by  delicate  sprays 
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of  OtMdM,  and  ia  ioiim  Sfir»M  aai  Liliit. 
Fern  is  tha  f  aTouiite  gnen. 

8neh  ii  the  fwnll  of  our  mondnffn  tteoU.  A  iimilaK  itrall 
to  ADj  gardener  iravM  not  only  be  interevking  bat  inatraetiTe. 
Gownt  Garden  teaehea  many  leeioni,  and  its  piodneii  ave 
ealealated  to  make  tiio«  who  think  much  of  themselTea  leel 
nHher  ••  email.*'  Theie  la  thk,  however,  to  be  leaembered, 
that  the  examplea  asre  net  the  ordinary  prodneta  or  even  the- 
beat  samples  A  one  garden,  bat  the  eream  of  handreds  of  gar- 
dene,  and  to  expeet  any  single  gardener  to  eqnal  theae  pio- 
daetlona  la  tantamooBt  to  eacpeetlng  a  single  artlal  to  eqoal  the 
vaiions  styles  of  painting  in  the  Boyal  Aeademy  or  Nattonal 
GaUery.  We  reeommend  all  gardeners  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  alloU  throagh  this  great  mart  from  Ave  to 
seven  o'doek  on  *'  market  morning.*' 


B07AL  AQUABIUM  FLOWEB  SHOW. 
Mat  16th. 
Tbb  olaflsee  in  this  the  second  Exhibition  of  the  season  ware 

not  BO  nuneioas  as  those  of  the  preceding  Show,  but  Uie  prises 
were  provided  on  the  same  scale  of  liberality  which  mark  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Company.  The 
classes  in  the  sohednle  nnmbered  twenty-four  only,  but  in  these 
the  substantial  sum  of  nearly  £800  was  offered,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  providing  a  limited  number  of 
classes  with  good  prizes  is  preferable  to  a  large  number  of  classes 
with  small  nriaes. 

The  BxbibiMott  was  a  vary  good  one,  and  the  ooUeotieQB  ware 
admirably  arranged— In  a  word,  theia  was  plenty  to  see  and 
room  to  examine  and  v^joy  the  floral  feast  The  Boses  were 
maanifloent ;  stove  and  greenhouse  (including  new)  nlenta,  slao 
Orohids,  very  good :  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  remarlnbly  fine,  and 
hardy  flowers  highly  attractive. 

The  Boses  have  the  fint  claim  to  notioe,  and  our  able  friend 
"  D.,  Deal;'  the  first  right  to  notice  them.  "  This  is,"  he  says, 
*'  without  doubt  the  finest  exhibition  of  pel  Boses  ever  seen  in 
London.  It  was  not  simply  a  <  battle  of  tiie  giants/  but  never 
have  amateurs  come  out  in  snob  force.  I  thonght  that  the  eoU 
leotion  of  pot  Boaes  shown  by  Mr.  Moorman  M  the  Alexandra 
Palace  was  the  beet  I  ted  ever  seen  exhibited,  but  they  ware 
excelled  to-day.  and  it  Is  an  instance  of  what  liberal  encourage- 
ment does  that  plants  so  superior  sbonld  have  been  brought 
forward.  The  cut  blooms  were  also  excellent,  and  in  every 
direction  the  Bose  exerted  its  pre-eminence,  tne  whole  Show 
being  radiant  with  its  blossoms  and  fragrant  with  its  peiiame. 

"  The  grand  contest  of  the  Exhibition  was  that  for  twelve  pot 
Boses  (open).  It  lay  between  Mr.  0.  Turner  and  Mr.  Geoige 
Paul,  and  was  deciied  in  the  order  named.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  well  worthy  of  the  renowned 
champions  who  took  part  in  it.  Mr.  Tomer's  plants  were 
Madame  T.  Levels  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  de  St  Joseph, 
Madama  V.  Verdier,  Paul  Perras,  Mar6chal  Vaillant  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Celine  Porestier,  Y.  Verdier,  Juno,  Anna  Alexieff,  and 
Edouard  Morren.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable  plants  were 
Celine  Foreetier  remarkable  for  its  colour,  and  Paul  Perras.  This 
plant  has  a  history  as  showing  the  great  vitality  of  these  large 
plants  when  well  oared  for.  It  was  purchased  ten  years  ago  from 
the  Messrs.  Lane,  who  had  exhibited  it  for  ten  years,  so  that 
it  hse  been  serving  the  pnrposes  of  exhibition  for  twenty  years, 
and  yet  is  sinmff  and  vigorous.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  el  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Oheehunt,  took  the  second  priae  with  Madame  T. 
Levet,  Princess  Mary  of  Camlrndge,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Charles  Lawson,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Anna  Alexieff,  Victor 
Verdier,  Juno.  Celine  Forestier,  OamiUe  Bemhardin,  Marie 
Baumaan,  and  Horace  Vemet.  Of  these  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge  was  remarkably  fine,  while  probably  the  greatest 
feat  in  pot-Bose  culture  wee  the  production  of  two  such  plants 
as  Marm  Baumann  and  Horace  Vemet,  varieties  which  every- 
one knows  to  be  miffy,  and  yet  here  they  were  in  splendid 
foliage  and  order.  Many  plants  in  this  clsss  were  6  feet  high 
and  6  feet  throu«rh.  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  Gslsw<n«hy,  Bsq., 
Coombe  Lei|^,  Kingston,  was  placed  third. 

« In  the  clasa  for  twenty  Bo8es,:Messr8.  Paul  &  Son  were  first 
with  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (very  good),  M.  Vaillant,  Lyonnaise, 
Edouard  Morren,  Princess  Beatrice,  Victor  Verdier,  Perfection 
de  Monplaiser  (beautiful  yellow  Tea),  Bupuy-Jamin,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Celine  Forestier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Paul 
Verdier,  Madame  Laoharme,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Marquise  de 
Montmartre,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Ac.  Mr.  Turner  was  second 
with  Bdaonrd  Morren,  Souvenir  de  la  Malraaison,  Thomas 
Methven,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Laoharme  (lovely). 
Perfection  de  Hontplaiser,  Paul  Neroa,  Cdine  Forestier, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Boyal  Standard,  Paul  Verdite,  Antoine 
Monton,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Madame 
Marie  Finger,  d».  The  most  noticeable  point  in  this  collection 
was  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Turner's  own  EogUsh-raised 
Boses :  Boyal  Standard,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm  were  simply  grand,  while  the  exquisito  fragrance  of  the 


latter  fulty  sustained  its  charaoter  as  ike  sweetoai  Boee  la 
growth.  Messrs.  Lssie  &  Son  were  third  with  a  niee  oollectio& 
—Madame  Charles  Wood,  V.  Verdier.  Marquise  de  Castellann^ 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  EUe  Morel,  John  Hopper,  and  Madsma 
Harie  Finger.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Misses  Chriaty 
(gardener,  Mr.  Moorman),  for  a  very  creditable  colleotion,  amonga^ 
which  was  a  fine  plant  of  Capitaine  Christy. 

"In  the  amateurs' classes  for  six  Bosee  in  pots  the  first  ptiaa 
was  awarded  to  J.  Oalaworttiy,  Esq.,  Coembe  Leiah,  KiDgjAsiL 
Holt  (Mr.  Ellis,  gardener),  for  a  very  excellssit  coflectioB»  easfc- 
sisting  of  Anna  Alaideff,  La  France,  Viotor  Verdier,  Sonvuur 
d'un  Ami,  Q^ndral  Jacqueminot,  and  Celine  Forestier.  Thew. 
were  large,  not  leggy,  and  excellently  bloomed.  The  secona 
priae  went  to  the  SSsses  Christy,  Combe  Bank  (gardener,  Mr. 
Moorman),  for  the  followin|t—Centifolia  rosea,  Edouard  Morren. 
Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Verdier,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Bean^  ci 
Waltham.  The  Paul  Verdier  in  this  collection  was  an  exoellemft 
example  of  pot  culture.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  (am»- 
tours),  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  first  with  an  excellent  box  contain- 
ing amongst  others  Camilla  Bemhardin,  Madame  WiUmmoaL 
Bdousrd  Merrea,  Piene  Nottiag,  Eugenie  Verdier,  Beaaiy  of 
Waltham,  Oheshnnt  Hybtid,  snd  La  France.  The  Misses 
Christy  second  with  a  aood  ooUeeUen,  amongst  which  Mazqnis* 
de  CastoUane,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Willermoz,  Paul  Verdiar» 
and  La  France  were  good. 

"  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  (open),  Messrs.  Paol 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  Alice  Bureau,  Celine  Fores- 
tier. Mar6chal  Niel,  Camilla  Bemhardin,  Marie  Van  Hontte, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'EUse,  Dnka 
of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Gloire  de  Dijosi» 
Marie  Baumann,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Horace  vemet  Mr.Tnioar 
was  second  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comtease  de  S«renyi«  Mad» 


V.  Verdier,  Boyal  Standard,  Mrs.  Baker,  Charles  Lawson,  Jiaii* 
GaiHot»  M.  Nial,  and  Capitaiae  Christy ;  and  the  Miasea  Chriaty 
thhrd. 

*'  We  now  pass  to  the  Auriculas.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  shov 
these  on  the  16th  of  May.  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  vUe  norfb> 
easter  I  question  much  if  any  had  been  in  bloom.  There  ware 
three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Turner  being  first  with  Sarah  (sel^ 
Bichard  Headly,  Duke  of  Argyll  (self),  Lsnosshire  Hero,  and 
Gertrade  Knight.  The  Bev.  Ct.  H.  Dombrain  was  seoottd  with 
GeMge  Lightbody,  Saailing  Beauty.  Lancaabire  Hero,  Aldasv 
man  C.  Brown,  Bichard  Headly.  aad  Lovely  Anne.  Mr.  JaaMS 
wee  third.  Alpines  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Deaau 
and  Mr.  Jamee."  Thus  has  "  B.,  Deal,"  written  on  Bosea  ami 
Aurioulaa,  and  now  to  the  plants. 

In  OhM  6,  lor  twelve  Clematis,  diatinct  ((men),  £6,  £B,  aad 
iSS  were  offered.  Messrs.  G.  Jaekman  A  Son,  wokinff,  ware  th» 
only  exhibitors.  They  staged  good  plants  in  the  best  varietiea. 
Prominent  was  the  fine  double  biue  Countess  of  Lovelace^ 
having  as  a  companion  the  double  white  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
Wm.  Eennet  is  one  of  the  finest  amongst  dark  single  flowers^ 
Princess  of  Welee  being  lighter  (lavender),  and,  almost  white, 
lanuginosa  Candida.  These  with  Albert  Victor,  Fair  Bosamond, 
Stella,  Mrs.  Hope,  and  othen  formed  a  splendid  group,  tkan 
which  few  in  the  hall  were  more  effective. 

In  Class  7  for  nine  greenhouse  Axaleas  in  pote  not  exeeadiag 
16  inohea  in  diameter,  £»,  JU,  and  M2  were  offered.  Mr.  Batty, 
Mdener  to  B.  Thomton,  Esq.,  The  Hoc.  Sydenham  HBl,  had 
the  first  place  for  good  specimens— umbrella-shaped  plants^  with 
short  stems;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son.  Highgate,  being  eeoond 
with  medium-sized  standard  planta.  In  Class  8,  for  six  plants 
(amateurs),  £6,  £3.  and  £2  were  provided.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gsr- 
dener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  was  first  with  oval-shaped  speoimeas; 
Mr.  Batty  beingseoond ;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Bsq.»' 
a.  Park  Bead,  Twickenham,  being  third  with  mamldB  S  les*> 
high.    In  Class  9,  for  six  standard  plants  (open),  the  prises  ^ 


£S,  £9,  and  £2,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  long  way  ahaad: 
with  pianta  on  2-feet  stems,  having  heads  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter. 
These  were  not  like  the  Belgian  plante,  but  they  showed  ^eeen 
amongst  the  flowers,  which  is  by  many  considered  an  improve- 
ment. Beine  des  Fleurs,  a  charming  variety,  was  very  fine, 
and  equal  to  it  was  Madame  Cannart  d'Hamale;  Duchesse 
A.  de  Nassau  and  Cede  Kulli  being  also  effective.  Mr.  BaH^n 
gardener  to  B.  Thomton,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  was  plaeed 
second ;  and  W.  Cutbush  A  Son,  Highgate,  third,  for  smaller 
yet  attractive  planta  on  foot  stems,  having  heada  16  inohea  te 
diameter.  In  Class  10,  for  twelve  Calceolarias,  distinct  (opea^ 
Mr.  James,  gsrdener  to  W.  F.  Wateon,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  Isleworth, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  end  worthily  had  the  first  prize.  These 
plante  were  splsndid,  being  about  15  inches  in  height  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  the  flowers  being  of  large  size,  and  the  foliage 
half  covering  the  pote.  James's  brand  was  stamped  on  every 
one  of  them. 

In  Class  11,  for  eighteen  hardy  perennials  in  flower  in  note  not 
exceeding  Ifl  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  B.  Parker,  Tooting,  had 
the  first  place  with  a  remarkably  fine  group  including  Oarex 
argentea,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Anbrietia  Henderaonii,  Phlox 
Nelsoni,  Troilius  asiaticus,  SplrsBa  palmate,  a  fine  pot  of  Orohia 
f oliosa,  Pflsonies,  Irises,  See, ;  ICr.  Bobeite,  gudenar  to  W.  Teay^ 
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Hiq.,  Biteibofoaiph  HeuMi  Falham,  being  Moond  witli  plants 
potted  from  the  1>order.  In  ttds  gnmp  Nttreiifiu  poetanim  wm 
very  beaatifol,  and  Sazifraga  granulaita  plena  (pnze  white)  was 
alio  efleotive.  The  third  jprize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
gardener  to  L.  G]«rk»  Biq.»  Sydenham  HilL  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Dean  for  a  very  obastegroup. 

In  Glass  12,  for  eight  Gold  and  Silver  Trioolor  Pelaigoninms, 
distinct  (nnrseryme^  prizes  of  JSIO,  M.  and  M  were  provided. 
Mr.  H.  Ooppin.  The  Boee  Norseries,  ShirleJ^  Orovdon,  was  first 
^th  psffhaps  the  finest  plants  ever  ezhiMted.  The  plants  were 
mostty  flat-trained  and  were  S  to  8  feet  awoss,  the  foUasm  being 
in  perfect  health  and  oolonr.  The  laKMst  plant  was  liadane 
P«t«i_riilrs.  Bonsby] ;  the  best  formed  pbwt-Hk  semirglobe*- 
Um.  Lang.  These  with  ItaUa  TTnita  and  Mr.  John  Olotton 
being  Silvers;  the  Golds  being  Plotaroh,  Mrs.  Tomer,  Shr  B. 
Kapler,  and  Countess  Tyrooxmel.  Mr.  Meadmore,  Biomford, 
being  second  with  oompaot  highly-coloured  plants :  Mr.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  being  third  for  smaller  plants,  and  Mr.  Barley, 
Brentwood,  commended. 

In  the  oorresponding  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  prizes 
were  £6,  M,  and  £2.  The  first  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  North. 
gasdener  to  H.  J.  Hill,  Bsq.,  CTomwallis,  Bvsntweod,  wbe  had 
Mmi-glol>ular  plants  18  ineiies  in  diameter,  Carter's  Priaoe  of 
Wales  b«ing  the  best  of  the  Golds,  and  Cowtess  Tasksr  of  the 
Bilvws.  Mr.  J.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Davis,  Bsq.,  A^^ 
^M*  Hoose^  Norbiton,  being  second  with  not  formally  trained 
bat  healthy  well-coloured  plants.  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to 
X.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Glenoairn,  Surblton  HOI,  third. 

In  Class  14,  for  twelve  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  deooca- 
ftlont  in  pets  not  exoeeduig  6  inches  in  diameter  (open),  £6,  £i, 
And  £B  were  offered.  Mr.  Bull  won  first  honours  with  very  neat 
And  bright  plants  18  inches  high,  comprisixu;  Groton  spirale 
«nd  0.  maiestioum,  Aralia  eleeantissima  and  A.  leptopnylla, 
Oocos  Wedd^ana,  Bapfaia  flabeUiformis,  Thrinax  argentea, 
Pmosmas  Oooperi  and  amabiUs,  Pandaons  Yeitchii,  and  Cyparas 
<ltemlfoMus  variegatus.  Messn.  W.  BoUisson  A  Sons  had  the 
Moond  plaoe  with  rather  smi^er  plants  of  nearly  the  sasM 
jorte;  the  third  prixe  going  to  Mr.  Wright.  Florist,  Lee»Xssit; 
gp^d  an  extra  prize  heing  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Lamb^ttt.  gardener 
to  U.  W.  Segeloke,  Esq.,  Heme  HilL  In  Class  16^  for  twaive 
Xiew  and  rare  plants  (open),  £12,  £Q,  and  £5  were  provided.  Mr. 
Bull  secured  the  first  honoucs  with  a  formidable  collection, 
everr  plant  of  which  was  in  the  full  gloss  of  perfect  health.  At 
the  back  were  the  two  grand  Palms  Pritchardia  grandis  and 
Kentia  Moorei,  fine  examples  of  Bncephahurtos  vroomi,  and 
Croton  majesticum;  the  front  circle  containing  Dracana 
Ckftdieana,  Groton  spirale,  and  Adiantum  gradUimum,  a  fine 
Mo :  also  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Croton  volutum,  Phyllotienium 
]:iindftni,J>racanaShepherdii,andPauUiniathaliotrifolia.  Mr. 
IB.  S.  Williams  having  the  seoond  place  also  with  a  very  fine 
group,  Zamia  australis,  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  and  Adiantum  gra- 
eillimum  being  espedallv  noticeable.  Arauoaria  Goldieana,  a 
fine  Australian  introduction,  imparted  a  distinct  feature  to  this 
^roupi  which  also  contained  a  Rood  example  of  Kentia  Moorei. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  BoUisson  for  smaller  but 
^^d  plants.  In  Class  16,  for  six  plants  (excluding  Orchids) 
never  before  exhibited  in  Europe,  the  prizes  were  £9,  £6,  and  £4. 
ICr.  Bull  staged  Draossna  nivalis,  a  green-and-white  variety, 
ivtty  geod;  Dieflenbaohia  illustns,  dark  green  with  eieamy 
Motehesj  Eucharis  oandida,  Branthemum  trioolor,  bronzy 
iotiage  marbled  with  red  and  green ;  Katokldozamia  Hopei^  and 
^aaasnua  prinoeps,  and  secured  the  first  prize. 

In  Class  17,  for  sixDrao»nas  (amateurs),  £6,  £4,  and  £8  were 

g:ovided.  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Balli,  Esa.,  Cleveland 
ouse.  Clapham  Park,  had  the  first  prize  for  a  splendid  group, 
eompnsingD.  Shepherdii,  6  feet  in  height ;  Fraseni,  exceedingly 
line;  Weismannii,  Baptist!,  Mooreana,  and  Youngii.  No  plants 
oonld  exhibit  better  evidence  of  superior  cultivation  than  these. 
Mr.  Stcahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq ,  Waddon  House, 
Oroydon,  being  placed  seoond.  In  the  corresponding  nursery- 
aaan's  olass  for  twelve  DraosBnas  the  prizes  were  £12,  £8,  and 
£6,  Mr.  Bull  had  first  honours  with  a  superior  collection  in  ex- 
oeUent  health  and  colour.  It  compiisedp.  Goldieana,  Bex,  f exrea 
wariegata,  imperiaUs,  triumphans,  elegantissima,  amabilis,  msg- 
nifloa,  exoelsa.  and  the  sorts  named  in  Mr.  Legg's  collection : 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  being  placed  seoond  for  large  plants,  and 
Messrs.  BoUisson  &  Son  third  for  bright,  fresh,  smaller  speci- 
ueiis.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wright,  nurseryman, 
Ijee,  Kent,  who  staged  in  his  collection  a  mie  example  ef 
p.  Shej^rdU. 

In  Class  19,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  (open)^  in 
pots  not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter,  £8,  £5,  and  £8  were 
offered.  Mr.B.S.WilUanM  was  in  usual  place— first.  His  plants 
were  not  large  but  distinct,  including  Polystichum  lepidocaulon, 
Woodwardia  radioans  cristate,  Lomaria  oycadoides,  ^latyoerium 
mmde,  Sso,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Park 
Road.  Twickenham,  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  third  for 
Bmmet  plants. 

In  Class  28,  for  six  Orchids  (amateurs)^he  prizes  were  £6,  £8, 
«nd  £2.    Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  €b  Wilkins,  Esq.,  was  first 


with  OdontcgUMKmm  Phalttnopsis,  very  fine;  Onotdiiim  seira- 
tum.  Yanda  fricolor,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
terei,  and  Cypripedium  villosum,  all  very  gooC  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  Isleworth,  was  seoond 
with  Cattleya  MosbIsb,  a  splendid  specimen,  with  upwards  of 
thirty  flowers;  Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum,  very  fine; 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Oncidium  cucuUatum.  Yanda  tri- 
color, and  Oncidium  ampliatum  major.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid.  had  the  third  prize.  The  prizes  being  of 
the  same  value  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number 
of  plants,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  having  the  premier  place  wiiii 
Yanda  stiavis,  seven  spikes ;  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  eight  fine 
spikes ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  the  same  plants  that  were 
exhibited  at  Brussels;  Oypripedinm  barbatum,  with  forty 
flowers ;  Saccdabium  ampuUaoeum,  and  Anguloa  Clowesiana. 
Messrs.  BoUisson  &  Son  were  seoond,  their  oollection  including 
a  good  pot  of  Cypripedium  niveum  and  1^  beautiful  Dendro* 
bium  Falconeri. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  hsirdy  cut  flowers  the  flbtst  prize  was 
wen  by  Mr.  B.  Parker,  Tooting.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
in  6-inch  pots  of  wet  sand,  the  flowers  being  surrounded  by 
foliage.  They  eomposed  Adysetum  orientale,  Sdlla  nutans 
violaoea  and  S.  nutans  rosea,  Aponogeton  distochyon.  Orchis 
foliosa,  and  Irises  being  the  most  attractive  pots  in  this  etiarm- 
ing  group.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Boberts, 
Murdener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  HonsCj  Folham. 
Mr.  Dean,  Ealing,  also  exhibited. 

Yaluabie  miscellaneous  groups  were  staged,  and  extra  prises 
were  awarded  to  the  f  ollomig  exhibitors :— MTessrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Higfigato,  for  Azaleas :  Messrs.  Osbom 
and  Sons,  for  Fahns  and  ornamental  plants;  Mr.  T.  Pestridge, 
Boston  Park  Bead  Nursery,  Brentford,  for  Tricolor  Pelargo- 
niums; Messrs.  W.  Bollisson  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Tooting, 
for  a  valuable  mixed  collection ;  Mr.  G.  Toms,  gardener  to  H.  T. 
WetenhsU,  Esq.,  The  Poplars,  Seven  Sisters  Boad,  N.,  for  stove 
and  gieenhousej>lants ;  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  for  ditto,  very  good;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Tbi^ 
Kuseries.  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  laroe  and  exceUent  mixed  col- 
lection; Messrs.  H.  Lane  s  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  for  a  group  of  Azalea  moU^  Messrs.  Paul  b  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Oheshunt,  and  Messrs.  w.  Paul  A  Son,  Paulfs 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Boses ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  excellent  Pansies  in  seventy 
varieties;  and  Mr.  Earley,  Yalentines^  Bfordy  ooUecttcn  «f 
Apples  and  Pears. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Mr.  Bull  for  new  Pal&m, 
Pritchardia  grandis  and  Kentia  Moorei ;  for  Draciena  Goldieana, 
D.  Bex,  D.  triumphans.  and  Katokldozamia  Hopei,  a  fine  Cyoad: 
to  Mr.  Turner  |or  Azaleas  Flambeau,  rich  crimson  scarlet,  and 
Jean  Yervaene,  salmon-flaked  rose  and  white  edge,  fine;  also 
for  Boses  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  J.  Stuart  MUl,  and  Jean  Duoher. 
To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Aralia  elegantissima  and  Arauoaria 
Goldieana,  a  distinct  kind  and  highly  ornamental  by  Its  pendulous 
branchlets;  to  Messrs.  W.  Bomsson  &  Sons  for  Tnchomanes 
Bancrof  fci,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Filmy  Fems ;  to  Messrs. 
Osbom  &  Sons  for  Pyrethrum  aureum  ladniatum,  highly  dis- 
tinct and  novel ;  to  Mr.  Dean  for  Primula  oortusoides  grandi- 
flora  maxima,  a  flue  and  large  form  of  P.  c.  amcsna ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Jaokman  for  their  splendid  double  Clematis  Countess 
of  Lovelace  and  C.  Princess  of  Wales. 

BOTAL  HOBnOUI/FURAL  80CIBTT. 

Ma.t17xh. 
Fsurr  Cokiuttbb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq,,  in  the  <^ialr.  Mesm. 
Harrison  &  Son  of  Leicester  sent  q^edmens  of  Ajusie  Elizabeth 
Apple,  which  was  certificated  two  years  age.  A  seedling  Ap^ 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Bland,  Fordham  near  Soham,  which  was  in 
very  good  condition  at  this  season.  It  is  a  medium-sized  Imit, 
somewhat  oonioal,  and  was  very  acid  in  flavour.  A  brace  of 
Cucumbers  was  sent  by  Mr.  John  Porter,  Freshfield,  Liverpool, 
whioh  was  recognised  as  Telegraph.  Mr.  F.  Bates,  gardener  to 
G.  Moore,  Esq.,  Appleby  Hall,  Athexstone,  s«at  a  bsaoe  d 
Cuonmbers  called  Appleby  Favourite.  It  was  eonsiteed  ooMrse 
and  not  equal  to  others  in  cultivation.  Mr.  James  Batters,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Willis  Fleming,  Ghilworth  Manor,  Bomsey,  sent 
four  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  in  9-inch  pots  on  the  shelves 
of  a  cod  house.  They  were  much  jtdmired,  asui  a  eoltaral  com- 
mendation was  unanimously  awarded.  The  kinds  were  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Yegetable  Marrow,  and  Broad  Beans.  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead. 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Wimbledon  House,  sent  a  splendid 
bunch  of  fruit  of  Mnsa  Cavendishi  weighing  97  lbs.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  unanimously  awarded.  Mr.  Smo  of  Ash- 
zidge  Park  Gardens  exhibited  the  bine  and  fruit  of  Cuoumbers 
aflected  with  the  gangrene  which  attacks  the  plant.  Mr.  Horley 
of  Toddington,  Beds,  sent  plants  of  a  very  beautifully  varie- 
gated Brocooli.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  a  pure  white,  and  the 
edge  is  dark  green  about  half  an  inch  wide.  The  Commiittee 
thought  it  very  ornamental,  and  unaoimoudy  awarded  it  a  flist<> 
olass  certificate  as  a  decorative  plant. 
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Floral  OomamB.— W.  B.  Ealloek,  Em^  in  the  ehair. 
Hewn.  Veitoh  &  Soni  exhibited  what  cennoi  be  deeeribed  ab 
less  than  »  magnifloent  ooUeotioii  of  Orohids.  For  deenlinesB 
and  health  of  the  plants,  and  for  the  splendid  condition  of  their 
flowers,  these  plimts  were  alike  remarkable.  Odontofflossnm 
niTSBom  had  twenty-seven  fine  spikes  of  lovely-snotted  flowers ; 
Aerides  Fieldisgi  bad  fiye  spikes,  15  to  18  inones  in  length; 
Odontoglossum  prismatocanium  was  represented  by  an  ad- 
mirable variety.  The  Cattieyas  were  gorgeous.  They  oom- 
Srised  0.  Mossie,  0.  MossisB  Dawsoni,  ingrand  form;  O.  Hen- 
elli,  a  variety  of  snxpassing  beanty ;  0.  Wameri,  and  the  pure 
white-and-yeUow  0.  wagneri.  LsBiia  Wolstenholmig  had  two 
vigorous  spikes  and  thirteen  handsome  flowers.  Dendrobinms 
were  represented  by  D.  Bensoni»  in  admirable  form,  the  spike 
having  twenty  flowers;  and  eaoally  fine  was  D.  thtysiflonim. 
Onoidinms  comprised  O.  Marshalli,  anoble  spike  of  thirty  flowers ; 
and  O.  ooncolor,  beantifol  oanary  yellow.  Of  Gypxipedinms 
a  pan  of  the  chaste  G.  niveom  oontained  twenty-fonr  flowers. 
C.  Dayanom  was  flne  alike  in  foliage  and  Uooms.  and  O.  Domini! 
towered  aloft  in  its  distinctness.  Of  Mssdevalllas  were  M.  Lin- 
deni  and  If.  Yeitchiana,  both  extremely  rich.  Noticeable  also 
were  Vanda  Parishii  and  Angnloa  Bnckerii,  but  perhaps  most  of 
all  attractive  were  the  grand  examples  of  Odontofflossnm  vexil- 
lariom.  The  blooms  of  those  were  nearly  8  incnes  across,  of 
stout  texture  and  charming  colour.  A  vaiuty  with  a  pure  white 
lip,  delicately-tinted  sepals  and  petals,  and  yellow  centre  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gem  of  the  purest  water"— an  acquisition  to  be 
cherished  by  its  owners  and  to  be  coveted  by  all  growers  of 
Orchid B.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  rich  collection  Messrs.  Veitoh 
have  almost  surpassed  themselves,  for  a  group  so  perfect  and 
complete  is  rarely  to  be  seen  at  any  exhibioon. 

Messrs.  Veitoh  also  exhibited  plants  of  Boronia  elallor,  which 
will  prove  a  fine  companion  plant  to  B.  megastigma.  B.  elatior 
Is  of  slender  growth,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  pale  carmine 
flowers  sweeQy  scented;  it  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
First-class  cernficates  were  also  awarded  to  the  same  firm  for 
Aralia  Veit^iil  (unanimously),  a  plant  infinitely  smallar  in  idl 
Its  parts  than  A.  Veitchil,  the  leaves,  indeed,  being  almost 
thread-like  by  their  slendemess ;  for  Azalea  indioa  Jean  Ver- 
vaene,  a  rosy-tinted  scarlet-flaked  flower  with  a  whita  edge 
breaking  into  the  body  colours ;  for  Cattleya  Mendelll;  and  for 
Cypiipedium  selligerum,  a  fine  cross  between  0.  barbatam  and 
0.  Iffivigatum.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  Odontofflossnm 
nivsBum,  and  a  Davis  medal  was  reoommendcd  to  be  c^ven  for 
the  excellence  of  the  collection. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart..  M.P.,  exhibited  a  group  of  five 
Orchids  of  great  merit.  A  plant  of  Aerides  Mendelll  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  after  the 
style  of  A.  Larpenta.  but  with  buff  aepals,  the  labellum  being 
blue  and  white.  It  is  very  sweeUv  scented.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  also  attached  to  the  plant,  it  being  in  superb 
health  and  bearing  five  fine  spikes.  The  same  eiSiibitor  also 
submitted  Masdevallia  Harryana  violacea,  a  vigorous  plant  with 
fourteen  fine  flowers;  Odontoglossum  crispum,  PromeniBa 
citrine,  and  Dendrobium  camiferum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  for  theseplants. 

Messrs.  E.  O.  Henderson  A  Son,  Wellington  Boad  Nursery, 
St.  John's  Wood,  exhibited  double  Cinerarias  Prince  Imperial, 
purple,  and  King  Alphonso,  magenta.  For  the  latter  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  These  are  perfectly  double,  and 
wiU  be  useful  and  lasting  decorative  plants,  alio  valuable  for 
affording  out  flowers.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  remark- 
able collection  of  forty  Mimulnses.  The  plants  were  in  2i-ineh 
pots.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  more  than  8  inchea  in  diameter, 
and  In  a  neat  variety  of  gorgeous  colours.  This  is  the  flnest 
strain  of  Mimulnses  we  have  ever  seen,  and  for  cool  moist 
places  no  plants  csn  produce  so  rich  an  effect  as  these.  They 
were  highly  commended  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nonery,  Bagshot,  exhibited 
Clematis  lanuginosa  violacea,  and  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate. It  is  a  splendid  variety,  the  fiowers  being  6  inches  in 
diameter,  the  petals  very  stout  and  of  a  purplish  blue  colour. 
This  belonging  to  the  hardy  section  of  Clematises  cannot  fail 
to  become  highly  useful. 

Sir  O.  Maoleay,  Bart.,  PendeU  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited 
two  remarkable  native  fronds  of  Neottopteris  australadca, 
these  fronds  beinff  6  feet  7  Inches  in  leng&i  and  7  inches  in 
width,  and  no  doubt  were  larger  when  perieotly  fresh.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  (^reen,  The  Botanical  Nursery, 
Holmesdale  Boad,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Iris  pumila  lutescens 
elegans,  andMr.  Boothby,  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  a  double  seed- 
ling Polyanthus.        

Watbbino  Btii^wsbbbies.— «  a  Mabxzt  GiBDSKSB*' writes, 
''Unless  the  weather  ohanges  and  showers  fall,  it  will  be 
ncceesary  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  Strawberry  beds,  or 
the  trusses  will  be  weak,  fiowers  small,  and  fruit  inferior.*'  He 
atates  that  "  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  oold  and  drying 
easterly  wind  the  plants  are  throwing  up  their  truases  stub- 
bornly, and  other  orops  are  nearly  at  a  standstiU."    Cauli- 


flowen,  he  Inrthar  adds,  show  appeanneeB  of  <*  bntkoiiiDg^'* 
owing  to  the  aheek  veeeivad  by  nngenlal  waatfaor. 


LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTB. 

A  aURT  in  horticulture  is  gone—Van  Houtte  Is  dead.  On 
the  80th  ult.  we  held  eonvene  with  him  at  the  BnuselB  Show, 
and  on  the  drd  Inst,  we  shared  the  hospitfllitieB  of  his  tabla  in 
his  home  at  Ghent,  regretting  his  sinking  frama,  but  admiring 
his  energetic  hortiooltural  spirit,  and  enjoying  hia  sparkUng 
wit  over  the  sodal  meal.  We  know  lomewhat  of  the  haUtB  ol 
this  remarkable  man,  having  Bojonmed  with  him  in  napoiiM 
to  the  following  invitation :— **  Come  and  see  me.  Ton  dina 
with  us,  you  Bleep  with  ns;  you  go  Into  my  nnrseiy  and  into 
my  house  when  yon  like ;  you  have  all  you  want ;  you  ataj  m 
long  as  you  like ;"  and  then  with  definite  earneBtneea— *'  yon 
stay  a  month."  That  is  an  example  of  the  heartineBB  of  the 
weleome  whieh  he  gave  to  Btrangera— a  specimen  of  the  hospi- 
tality for  whieh  ha  was  proveriiial.  Of  that  visit  whieb  oeeorred 
three  yearn  age  the  following  was  written :— M.  Van  Hontte  ia 
a  gentleman  of  robust  physique  and  vigoroua  intelleet,  and 
subjeeted  to  his  penetrating  vision  a  nervous  man  might  feel 
himself  the  subjeet  of  stoek-taUng  and  being  read  all  through. 
He  has  not  mueh  time  for  polished  oeremony  or  to  preM 
eonrtesy  to  an  unpleasant  extreme.  Like  many  anotbar 
eminent  man  he  la  a  great  listener,  end  seems  oontent  for  hia 
friends  around  hhn  to  do  the  conventional  talk,  himself  sitting 
and  speaking  only  to  the  point.  His  eharaoteristle  la  Boon 
seen  to  be  matter-of-faet  exaetitude,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aequisltions  any  man  can  inherit  or  acquire,  and 
whieh  in  the  end  will  serre  him  the  beat  Van  Hontte's  la  a 
hoose  ol  work.  Eaoh  one  has  his  or  her  dutisa  in  eondneting 
tfaia  great  boslneBB.  Even  the  daogjhteiB  ol  the  hoiuehold— 
ol  charming  manners  and  genial— have  their  shaza  In  foreign 
eorrespondenoe,  their  maternal  parent  being  chief  eaahler. 
Van  Houtte  spends  his  whole  time  in  his  business  bniWHi.  He 
haa  not  been  all  round  his  nursery  for  three  years,  yet  Is 
cognisant  of  everything  in  every  part  of  it.  From  five  to 
eight  every  morning  la  occupied  in  arrangements  with  different 
foremen,  and  if  It  is  never  seen,  still  the  governing  head  Is 
felt  in  every  eomer  of  the  establiahment.  Surrounded  bj  a 
large  staff  of  derka  every  detail  of  management  la  szianged 
in  the  bureau,  the  ehief  himself  eommenoing  work  between 
one  and  two  o'olodc  every  morning,  and  working  ineeasantly 
until  8  P.M.  with  less  than  one  hour's  intermissloD,  and  tfaia 
not  at  any  particular  season,  but  oonstantly  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  What  a  lesson  it  teaches,  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success,  and  is  one  more  example  that  those  who  hava 
won  have  worked — worked  with  rare  zeal  and  perseverance 
irresistible  in  pressing  to  the  goal  of  success.  That  la  abriaf 
sketch  of  his  diaraeter  and  position  then^  but  now  he  is  dead. 

Th\M  excdlent  man  and  highly  skilled  hortienlturlst  died  at 
his  residence  in  Gendbrugge-les-Gand  on  the  9th  inat.  He 
wai  nearly  sixty-six,  being  bom  at  Tpres  in  the  Jane  ol  1810. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  offioes  and  honours  eonfened 
upon  him  are  a  sufficient  testimony  to  his  great  merits.  He 
was  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Brussels ;  Director 
and  Founder  of  the  Horticultural  School  at  Gtondbmgge ;  Ad- 
ministrative Member  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Botamcsl 
Society  of  Ghent ;  Member  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Sooie^  of 
Belgium,  and  of  a  great  number  other  horticultural  and  leien- 
tific  societies,  ^kc. ;  Mayor  of  Gendbrugge ;  Knight  of  the  Boyal 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ;  of  the  Imperial  Order  ol  Saint 
Anne  of  Bussia ;  of  the  Boyal  Order  of  Portugsl ;  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Bose  of  Brazil ;  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
Order  of  Charles  HI.,  <fro.  At  the  recommendation  of  M.  Alex- 
andre Venchaffelt  M.  Van  Houtte  settled  at  Ghent  in  1889, 
and  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Flore  des  Berres  ** 
in  1815,  and  continued  without  any  interval  its  editor  as  weQ 
aa  proprietor  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  military  engineer  who  was  engaged  on 
the  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  and  dying  whan  his  son  waa 
young  the  training  of  the  latter  was  confided  to  hia  mother,  but, 
as  is  very  usual,  had  an  inclination  for  studies  very  different 
from  those  of  his  father.  He  was  devoted  to  fioricultura,  and 
being  a  good  botanist  was  engaged  as  a  botanical  traveller  to 
sear^  for  new  plants  worthy  of  cultivation  in  South  Amerieay 
the  coast  of  Central  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  subse- 
quently Curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Brussels, 
and  afterwards  joined  an  EDglishman  with  a  view  of  eetablish- 
ing  a  business  in  Britain.  To  this  enterprise  he  was  too  con- 
fldhug,  entrusting  his  capital  to  his  eollesgue  with  the  result 
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as  ezpfOMed  in  hia  own  (Bf.  Van  Hoatte*8)  words—"  I  ha^e 
not  seen  that  man  or  Ihat  money  ever  sinoe.*'  In  oontinnation 
of  the  narratiye  of  his  life  and  bosiness  he  further  remarked— 
"  I  eame  baek  to  Belgium  to  start  dear.  I  had  little  money 
but  plenty  of  health.  I  bought  the  little  plot  of  ground  where 
yon  saw  my  porter's  lodge.  That  was  all  I  had  thirty-fiye 
.  years  ago,  and  now  yon  have  seen  my  plaoe.  It  has  all  been 
done  by  hard  work.  Bat,"  continued  the  man  who  had  bo 
mueh  resp«ot  for  his  asBistants,  '*  I  did  not  make  it  all  myself; 
my  men  did  it,  my  good  men.  I  have  foremen  on  my  place 
who  haye  been  here  twenty  to  thirty  years.  My  plan  has  been 
this :  mark  it— When  I  have  a  good  man  I  keep  him,  I  do  not 
part  with  him  for  any  money.  When  I  have  a  bad  man  I  will 
not  keep  him  if  he  will  pay  me,  for  a  good  man  makes  other 
men  good ;  a  bad  man  makes  other  men  bad."  Those  are 
true  words  worthy  of  being  reproduced.  In  them  is  embodied 
a  polioy  which  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  policy  and  successful, 
and  which  in  the  third  part  of  a  century  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  eztensiye  businesses  in  the  world.  In  the  conduct 
of  that  business— '<  this,"  once  said  M.  Van  Houtte,  **  is 
my  plan :  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  friends  abroad,  and  the 
best  I  can  for  my  friends  at  home  and  my  men  in  my  nursery, 
and  when  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  all  these  I  do  the  best  for 
myself."  These  are  **  words  of  wisdom,"  uttered  by  a  man 
who  had  proved  their  worth— a  man  who  was  A  "  tower  of 
strength  "  in  his  generation,  and  whose  memory  Will  bd  oherished 
in  all  ciTilised  countries  where  it  has  so  long  been  a  "  house- 
hold word." 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Gendbrugge  on  the  12th  inst.,  at- 
tended by  a  large  coucouree  of  the  population.  Among  those 
who  were  present  were  Oomte  de  T'Serolaes,  Governor  of  the 
Province ;  Comte  de  Kerohove,  Bergomaster  of  Ghent ;  General 
Baltia;  M.  Dumont,  Counsellor  at  the  Conr  de  Cassation; 
Professor  Morren  of  Lidge,  M.  Cr6pin  of  Bmasels,  M.  Yobert, 
Director  of  the  State  Bailways ;  M.  Odwald  de  EerohoTC, 
M.  Kicks,  M.  Bodigas,  M.  Pynaerft,  M.  Aoibroise  Yersohaffelt, 
M.  J.  Verschaflelt,  M.  Charles  Van  Geert,  many  public  function- 
aries, and  about  two  hundred  workmen  connected  with  M.  Van 
Hontte*s  establishment.  This  vast  crowd  could  not  be  accom- 
modated in  the  house,  and  they  therefore  congregated  oulside 
in  the  nursery,  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
their  departed  friend ;  and  here  Oomte  de  Kerohove  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  those  Assembled  in  feeling  terms  on 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  renowned  horticulturist.  After  an 
address  from  M.  Pynaert  the  funerid  cortege  moved  off  in  the 
following  order :— The  Corps  d*Harmonie  of  Gendbrugge,  a  de- 
tachment of  infantry,  the  clergy,  th9  coffin  covered  with  the 
burgomaster's  uniform  and  the  decorations  of  the  deceased. 
The  workmen  of  the  establishment  totaced  upon  it  a  magnifl- 
oent  crown,  and  immediately  behina  was  a  deputation  from 
workmen  not  connected  with  the  deceased,  who  carried  another 
orown  as  their  last  homage  to  theit  patron.  The  pallbearers 
were  Professor  Morren ,  M.  Ambroise  Yerschaflelt,  M.  Seymortier, 
Alderman  of  Gendbrugge,  and  M.  Gftst,  Guilmot.  The  funeral 
service  was  celebrated  at  the  church  of  Gendbrugge,  which  was 
far  too  smiJl  to  admit  the  crowd,  which  consisted  of  1500  persons. 

At  the  grave  three  iloget  were  delivered ;  the  first  in  Flemish 
by  M.  Guohteneire,  the  two  others  in  French  by  Professor 
Monen  and  M.  Aug.  Van  Ctoert. 

A  notice  of  M.  Yan  Houtte  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  his  nursery,  even  if  it  embraces  but  an  out- 
line glance  and  includes  but  its  salient  points.  The  business 
oonnecfcions  of  the  establishment  extend  not  only  to  every 
nation  in  Europe,  but  also  to  North  and  South  America,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  nursery,  which  we  recently  visited,  is  situated 
About  two  miles  from  Ghent.  There  is  no  external  show  of 
grandeur,  no  parade  of  wealth  which  those  who  are  truly  rich 
and  great— the  aristocracy  of  nature— never  display.  Tet  if 
men  of  great  acquirements  and  substantial  resources  do  not 
revel  in  show,  they  work  with  perseverance  in  every  honour- 
able and  legitimate  way  to  achieve  success ;  and  above  all  they 
take  care  ^t  what  they  have  for  the  world  the  world  shall 
know  about. 

M.  Van  Houtte  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  agency  of 
the  press,  but  his  catalogues  were  distributed  with  a  liberal 
hand.  These  catalogues  were  not  merely  trade  lists,  but  have 
long  been  manuals  of  reference  and  guides  to  many  readers. 
The  correctness  of  the  several  issues  is  generally  admitted, 
and  both  the  information  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  conveyed  have  been  instructive  and  entertaining.  But 
numerous  and  extensive  as  have  been  these  issues,  they  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  great  work  published  peziodioally 


of  the  "Flore  des  Senes  et  dee  Jardins  de  I'Enrope."  This 
work  is  a  monument  of  its  late  proprietor's  and  editor's  taite 
and  industry^  It  has  reached  its  twenty-second  volume,  and 
contains  2261  coloured  plates,  2800  woodcuts,  and  4500  articles 
relating  to  horticulture.  Specimens  of  these  platei  adorned 
one  of  the  walls  at  the  late  centenary  exhibition  at  Brasself, 
and  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  horticultural  publications 
— ^the  large  silver-gilt  medal.  M.  Yan  Houtte  also  published 
a  serial  work  on  fruits — the  "  Pomona  "—also  with  coloured 
illustrations.  In  the  issue  of  these  works,  and  the  energy  dis- 
played in  producing  the  coloured  plates  as  truthful  and  as 
perfect  as  possible,  the  art  of  ohromo-lithography  was  con- 
siderably advanced.  No  more  striking  sight  is  afforded  in 
the  nursery  than  the  preparation  of  these  plates.  In  a  long 
corridor-like  building  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  presses,  and  the 
entire  process  from  the  first  sketching  of  the  plants  to  the 
final  colouring  by  hand  of  the  several  plates  is  conducted. 
That  may  be  termed  the  fine  art  department  of  the  nursery, 
and  has  long  given  employment  to  several  workers.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feature  of  a  wonderful  plaoe,  and  is  probably— in 
connection  with  the  nursery — unequalled  by  any  establishment 
of  the  same  nature  in  the  world. 

M.  Van  Houtte  was  not  only  a  manufacturer  but  also  a 
raiser  of  plants,  and  he  is  worthily  commemorated  in  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  genus  Gesnera.  HotUtea  includes  the 
species  of  which  G.  pfurdina  is  a  type.  Of  this  family  of  plants, 
in  their  various  sections,  more  new  and  valuable  varieties 
have  been  raised  here  than  in  any  other  establishment ;  and 
when  the  collections  are  flowering  their  rich  velvety  foliage, 
elegant  habits,  and  variously  coloured  flowers  demonstrate  how 
superior  they  are,  and  how  effective  for  summer,  also  winter 
decoration.  The  Gloxinias  are  worthy  of  especial  mention. 
We  have  seen  fifty  thousand  of  these  plants  flowering  in  the 
nursery,  seedlings  planted  in  leaf  mould  and  protected  by  glass 
lights.  Of  this  number  raised  annually  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  a  dozen  are  selected  to  add  to  the  catalogue  list,  the  re- 
maining corms  being  classed  in  categories  and  sent  by  the 
hundred  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  this  nursery  that  the  splendid  Bertolonia  Van 
Houttei  was  raised,  which  caused  such  a  flutter  of  sensation 
by  the  wonderful  combination  of  glistening  colours  playing  on 
the  foliage — a  plant  which  won  gold  medaUi  wherever  it  was 
exhibited.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of 
what  has  been  raised  here,  but  we  must  not  pass  silently  the 
Azaleas,  of  which  many  of  the  finest  varieties  extant  of  A.  in- 
dica  have  been  raised  in  this  nursery.  Some  of  these  were 
noticed  in  our  report  of  the  Brussels  Show,  but  one,  a  charm- 
ing semi-double  white  (0.  Van  Bckhaute),  was  omitted.  It 
was  from  this  nursery  that  A.  mollis  was  first  distributed, 
and  nowhere  else  can  such  fine  and  striking  varieties  be  found. 
Azaleas  of  all  sections  are  planted  out  during  the  summer,  and 
are  potted  or  mossed  in  the  autumn,  and  sent  by  thousands  to 
all  countries. 

Camellias,  too,  are  another  staple  of  this  nursery,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  probably  500,000  plants  might  be  seen 
and  all  grown  in  pots,  some  being  plunged  in  brick  pits  and 
others  placed  in  the  avenues  formed  by  Lombardy  Poplars  where 
the  plsnts  could  enjcvy  shade  without  drip.  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  here  seen  in  mUiant  array  and  in  the  foremost  varieties 
of  the  day ;  they  iM  also  planted  ont  in  leaf  soil  during  the 


The  glass  department  is  very  extensive,  the  structures  being 
mostly  plain  brick  pits  with  span-roofs.  There  are  also  some 
very  large  houses,  one  being  about  100  yards  in  length,  re- 
sembling a  railway  tunnel ;  another  is  quite  circular,  having 
been  originally  erected  for  the  Victoria  regie  and  other  aquatics, 
but  now  occupied  with  Pahns.  Altogether  there  are  upwards 
of  forty  houses,  with  pits  and  frames  innumerable.  These  are 
an  fliM  with  plants  of  ahnost  every  genus  usually  cultivated 
under  glass,  which  are  propagated  and  sold  in  a  wholesale 
manner. 

The  nursery  grounds  are  also  very  extensive,  and  are  now 
interseeted  by  a  line  of  railway.  The  different  quarters  are 
divided  by  hedges  of  evergreens,  the  enclosures  forming  bulb 
gardens ;  gardens  of  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  very  rich ;  hardy  fruit  gardens,  Boss  gardens,  enclo- 
sures for  deciduous  trees,  and  evergreens.  Such  is  an  outline 
of  this  great  nursery. 

Shall  we  enter  the  large  white  family  dwelling  ?  No  need  to 
speak  of  the  hospitable  welcome  which  has  been  so  long 
accorded  to  all  and  every  wandering  horticulturist.  Bat  we 
may  briefly  sketch  the  business  bureau  where  its  owner  for  so 
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many  yean  Uboored  with  indomitable  6nei||sy  and  hexenleaii 
streofftb.  Alas !  tbat  the  central  point  of  iotereet  shonld  be 
now  the  "  empty  ehair!"  Then  the  great  man  eat,  tpomiog 
a  coat,  eyen  a  veet,  when  in  the  diicharge  of  hia  datiee.  With- 
out rising  from  his  chair  he  eonld  by  a  system  of  wire  eom- 
monioation  sommon  whom  he  wanted  from  any  part  of  his 
nnrseiy.  There  he  sat  with  hii  seyeral  clerks  before  him  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  in  erery  European  language,  himself 


guiding,  directing,  and  transacting  his  large  businees,  and  con- 
ducting ids  litemy  work.  There  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
fine  library  of  horticultural  books,  amongst  which,  of  course, 
a  long  series  of  toIuumb  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and 
Oardeners*  Claroniele  were  arranged  and  referred  to.  But  now 
he  is  gone.  An  united  family  haTC  lost  an  honoured  head, 
and  horticulture  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
As  the  best  biography  and  greatest  memorial  of  a  man  is 


Fig.  107.— M.  TAM  BOUTTft, 


written  in  his  work,  we  haye  given  this  sketch  as  faintly 
shadowing  the  character  of  him  whom  many  friends  of  many 
nations  mourn.  M.  Van  Houtte  has  left  behind  him  a  rare 
example  of  industry ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  botanical  and 
literary  ability,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  name  will  be  mentioned  as  one  both  honoured 
and  illustrious. 

He  has  left  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  who  will 
continue  the  management  of  his  nursety.  This  son,  M.  LodIs 
A.  Van  Houtte,  has  attained  to  manhood.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  activity  and  an  accomplished  Unguist. 


Our  portrait  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  which  was  taken 
when  M.  Van  Houtte  was  in  full  health  and  vigour,  but  for 
some  time  prior  to  his  lamented  death  he  was  a  *'  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self." 


FBENANTHES  ELEQANTIBBIMA. 

MoBB  than  a  year  ago  we  noticed  this  truly  graceful  Sonehns- 

like  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  <fc  Son, 

Wellhigton  Bead,  St.  John's  Wood.    The  courtesy  of  that 

firm  now  enables  us  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  plttit  aa  a 
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plint  of  aM^mi^,  great  elegance,  and pre^emioflntly  adapted  I  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  attraofciyeneM  of  this  plant,  of 
for  duner.table  decoration.    The  fignre,  howcTcr,  does  not  |  which  a  pleasing  featore  ie  iU  bright  glowfy  green.    Ite  foliage 


is  Blender  as  that  of  Isolepia  graeilii,  but  more  cheerful,  and 
the  Prananthes  is  of  an  erect  habit.  Bach  leaf  ii  graccrfolly 
drooping,  imparting  a  grasay  foontain-like  appearance  which 
ifl  particularly  pleasing.    For  a  farther  description  of  this 


plant  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  catalogne  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  the  following  tmthfol  account  of  this  plant 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
<*  It  is  a  greenhouse  shrub  of  yery; elegant  habit  from  the 
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Oanary  lalaodi,  haying  a  green  half-ahrnbby  stem  from  1  to 
2  feci  In  height,  clothed  wiu  Texy  graoefnl,  partiaUy-drooping, 
pianately-winged  lMTe«,  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  graoefnl^ 
expanding,  with  extremely  narrow,  alternate,  filiform,  or 
thread-like  leaf-Iobee.  In  ite  young  atate  it  fomu  a  veiy 
elegant  outline,  equalling  the  moat  graceful  forms  of  EquiM- 
tnm  or  Oasnarina,  and  of  a  deUcate  Terdnre.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  finest  deooratiye  table  groaps,  and  equally 
▼aluable  for  oonserratory  baskets  or  a  beautiful  centre  feature 
in  an  artistic  drawing-room  plant  yase.  In  planting-out  for 
the  summer  months  it  should  first  be  moyed  to  a  plant  frame 
or  pit,  and  from  thence  grouped  out  with  other  subtropical 
and  decoratiye-leayed  plants,  amongst  which,  by  its  most 
elegant  outline,  it  appears  a  marked  and  conspicuous  feature.*' 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BED  SPIDEB. 

As  your  correspondent  "Lancabhim  Bxadxb"  asks  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  this  pest,  allow  me 
to  state  a  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  it  in  yineries,  ^c. 
When  a  lad  serying  under  my  father  we  were  once  troubled 
with  it  in  a  yinery,  owing  to  haying  Btrawbenies  and  other 
plants  in  the  house  with  the  Vines.  My  father's  plan  was 
this:— 

Some  time  during  the  eyening  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
and  the  hot-water  pipes  were  of  the  desired  heat,  we  well 
steamed  the  house,  then  applied  a  little  sulphur  in  a  liquid 
state  on  the  pipes  with  a  paint  brush  (but  yery  little),  and  so 
left  it.  We  neyer  found  any  red  spider  reooyer  from  this 
ordeal.  The  houEC  was  frequently  steamed,  in  fact  on  most 
nights ;  and  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  it  is  a  great  preyentiye 
of  red  spider,  though  sometimes  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  on 
high  shelyes  becoming  dry  one  is  obliged  to  use  stronger  force 
to  dispel  the  enemy.  I  haye  seen  the  pipes  painted  with 
sulphur  and  lime  with  the  same  result. 

Laying  sulphur  in  a  dry  state  on  the  sheWes  through  the 
fordog  season  was  another  old  scheme  of  my  father's ;  it  was 
laid  on  the  front  shelf  dose  to  the  glass  soon  after  the  house 
was  started.  "  Preyention  better  than  cure  "  he  used  to  say, 
which  is  a  true  old  saying.  This  latter  mode  was  more  for  the 
preyention  of  mildew  than  the  former  pest,  though  it  answers 
equally  well  in  both  eases,  as  I  haye  often  preyed  since. 

We  were  seldom  troubled  with  red  spider,  owing,  as  I  haye 
always  found,  to  our  frequently  steaming  the  house  of  an  eyan* 
ing.  It  was  discontinued  after  the  fruit  on  the  Vines  arriyed 
at  the  stoning  period.  I  neyer  saw  any  mildew,  as  some 
might  be  led  to  think,  arise  from  the  constant  steaming ;  the 
bouse  was  well  yentilated  (a  grand  point),  and  air  was  giyen 
daily  more  or  less  during  all  weathers. 

My  father  was  what  we  young  gardeners  now-a-days  call  old- 
fashioned— that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  old  school ;  neyertheless 
I  haye  tried  the  foregoing  plan  in  Peach  houses  and  yineries 
that  I  haye  had  charge  of  in  my  preyious  situations  with  the 
same  desired  result.  A  dusting  of  sulphur  or  Pooley's  tobacco 
powder  on  the  leayes  of  Vines,  Ac,  is  slso  an  excellent  antidote 
against  red  spider,  especially  if  it  is  not  eonyenient  (for  instance 
in  summer)  to  steam  the  pipes.— F.  H.  Fboud. 

I  Bso  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  a  Vine  leaf  from  which  you 
will  obtain,  as  I  haye,  proof  condusiye  that  painting  the  pipes 
is  not  usdess  as  an  antidote  against  red  spider.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  sulphur  used  in  this  form  is  f atd  to  the  red 
spider— experience  diametricaUy  opposed  to  that  of  a  **  Lanca- 
SHiBX  BsADBB  "  (scc  psgc  £56) .  The  yinery  from  whidi  the  leaf 
forwarded  you  is  talun  had  a  seyere  attack  of  red  spider  just 
when  the  Grapes  were  changing  colour.  Syringing  would  haye 
destroyed  the  bloom,  steaming  would  haye  caused  the  berries 
to  crack,  whilst  to  haye  let  the  red  spider  haye  its  way  the 
present  crop  would  haye  been  considerably  deteriorated  as  well 
as  weakening  the  Vmes  for  future  beaiuig.  To  combat  the 
red  spider  I  had  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint  flowers  of 
sulphur  with  a  soft-soap  solution,  which  would  be  about  8  ozs. 
of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  whilst  the  com- 
position was  preparing  the  furnace  was  set  to  work,  heating 
the  water  in  the  pipes  so  that  the  hand  oould  not  be  borne 
upon  the  return  as  well  as  the  flow j^pes.  A  dull  cold  after- 
noon was  chosen  for  the  operation.  The  pipes  being  thoroughly 
hot  and  the  house  dosed,  the  pipes  were  thoroughly  painted  by 
a  bey  with  a  dust-brush  such  as  painters  use,  whilst  I  remoyed 
some  laterals  which  en>erience  had  told  me  must  succumb  to 
the  sulphur  fumes,  and  I  like  to  remain  in  the  house  watching 
the  work  done,  feeling  the  fumes  fill  the  house  and  maUng 


certain  that  the  pipes  haye  two  thorough  coats.  The  hcue 
was  filled  with  yspour,  which  immediately  affected  the  nd 
spider,  it  at  once  becoming  stationary  on  the  leayes  and  ia  a 
few  hours  found,  as  those  on  the  leaf  accompanjiog  will  Bhow 
by  their  dried-np  and  shriyelled  state,  dead. 

That  sulphuring  the  hot-water  pipes  is  not  always  efieetosl 
in  destroying  red  spider  will  be  eyidenced  by  the  UyeUneu  oi 
the  insects  you  will  find  on  the  Peach  leaf  endosed  you  along 
with  the  Vine  leaf.  The  pipes  in  the  house  from  whidi  the 
Peach  leaf  was  taken  were,  at  the  same  time  as  the  pipes  in 
the  yinery,  thoroughly  painted  with  sulphur,  the  diflerenM  in 
the  result  bdng  attributable  to  the  pipes  in  the  Peach  houe 
not  being  hotter  than  the  hand  could  bear :  hence  no  nljiba 
fumes  were  giyen  out  and  the  house  was  not  filled  with  ml. 
phurous  yapour,  and  so  far  from  destroying  the  red  spider  th^ 
are  as  actiye  now  as  before  the  sulphur  was  placed  on  ths 
pipes.  To  heat  the  pipes  in  this  house  to  200^  or  210"  and 
keep  the  house  dose  for  a  night  would  assuredly  kill  eyei7  red 
spider,  and  yet  I  dare  not  do  it,  for  the  leayes  of  the  Peaclies 
are  as  yet  tender,  though  the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  trees  an 
rigorous,  many  leayes  being  9  indies  long  and  8  indies  vide 
at  the  widest  part,  and  to  keep  trees  in  this  oondition  inhaliag 
sulphurous  yspour  for  any  lengthened  period  would  not  ba 
safe  practice. 

Sulphur  fumes  haye  been  known  to  be  fatal  to  red  apidtf 
for  many  years — a  practice  indeed  which  at  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  was  regarded   as  a  proyed  remedj.— 

A  TOBKSHIBB  BXADBB. 

[The  Vine  leaf  sent  shows  signs  of  haying  been  sooralMd, 
but  whether  by  the  sulphur  fumes  or  by  some  other  caoae  vs 
are  of  course  unable  to  determine.  The  red  spiders  werediad. 
The  Peach  leaf  is  exoecdingly  fine,  being  of  the  size  named 
aboye  and  of  a  deep  healthy  green,  indicatiye  of  aupcnrior  ool* 
ture.  We  should  detect  no  insects  on  the  leaf,  but  their  effeeti 
were  yisible.  Sulphurous  yapour  at  a  oertain  strength  is  fatal 
to  animal  life,  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  that  strength  to  Tege- 
table  life  also :  hence  it  should  be  carefully  emplojed,  and 
always  "  under  the  eye  of  the  master."! 


LORD  LONDESBOBOUGH'S  GIABDBN  AT 

NOBBITON. 

Ma.  DiMimra's  name  is  familiar  to  Inorticultard  readen 
prindpally  in  connection  with  the  splendid  eiampleB  of 
Orchids  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  exhibited  at  the 
London  exhibitions.  But  Lord  Londesborough  has  sonethiog 
more  than  a  grand  collection  of  these  pleats,  and  hii  gardener 
has  other  duties  to  perform  beddes  growing  them,  as  mi^  bt 
seen  at  a  glance,  eyen  during  a  rapid  **  look  round"  the  eetab- 
lidiment.  No  detailed  account  of  the  plaoe  is  here  attempted, 
a  ftdl  description  would  be  too  yoluminoua,  and  all  that  is  now 
essayed  is  to  conyey  an  idea  of  an  impression  made  dating 
half  an  hour's  risit,  and  without  any  note  being  taken  on  aay 
point  saye  a  few  names  of  the  Ordiids. 

Lord  Londesborough  has  no  residence  here,  and  there  an 
no  {deasure  grounds,  lawns,  or  flower  bede.  Flowera  are  enl- 
Uyated,  and  extendydy,  so  far  as  they  are  j^aptable  to 
trayeUing,  and  can  be  sent  away  either  as  out  blooma  or  ai 
decoratiye  plants  to  any  place  where  their  noble  ovner  may 
require  them.  The  garden  is  a  great  hortioulturd  npply 
establidiment.  It  is  not  only  deyoted  to  the  growing  of 
plants  and  flowers,  but  also  to  the  cultiyation  of  fruit  and  the 
production  of  yegetables  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  modem, 
wdl-arranged,  and  well-appointed  garden,  and  consideiicg  the 
time  that  it  has  been  formed,  the  few  years  that  haye  elapeed 
since  the  site  of  it  was  a  Turnip  Add,  it  is  not  a  little  lor- 
prising  to  see  its  fruitful  and  established  oondition  now. 

In  extent  it  is  twdye  acres.  It  is  not  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
therefore  resembles  a  large  garden  deyoted  to  the  growing  oi 
floral  and  culinary  products  for  market  purposes,  mdeed  the 
practice  is  akin  to  market  practice,  the  whole  of  the  prodnoe 
being  appropriated  by  the  owner.  The  site  of  the  garden  ia  a 
natural  hollow,  the  rising  ground  on  the  east  and  west  afford- 
ing some  shelter,  and  the  winds  of  the  north  are  broken  by  a 
small  plantation.  Bendee  the  protection  of  the  rising  groond 
surrounding  the  garden,  the  hollow  has  another  importtft 
adyantage— «  moist  subsoil,  and  yegetable  crops  grow  Inxori- 
antly  in  dry  weather.  There  is  further  a  full  and  oompMe 
supply  of  water  laid  on  from  a  source  not  likdy  to  fail  in  tfae 
grent  demands  which  are  made  on  it  at  aU  seasons. 

The  most  striking  features  of  this  garden  are  its  szieDaiTe 
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gUuw  straoiorM  and  their  oontento.  The  homes  are  large  • 
Sght,  flnbetantial,  and  are  admirably  adapted  lo  their  seyeral 
pnrpoeee.  They  eongiet  of  five  ranges,  eaeh  range  haTing  a 
length  of  250  feet,  a  range  of  pits  of  the  same  length,  and  a 
number  of  frames.  There  are  also  large  nnmbers  of  minia- 
tnre  frames  for  the  protection  and  aeoeleration  of  Tegetable 
erops.  Indeed  ereiy  requisite  appears  to  be  provided,  and 
certainly  there  is  not  one  too  many,  for  evezy  stmotnre  is 
ooenpied  with  floorishing  erops  of  Howers,  fmit,  or  vegetables. 
The  prodnetions  of  this  garden  are  immense  in  eyeiy 
department.  When  we  eonsider  that  a  thousand  heads  of 
forced  Asparagus  are  required  at  one  catting,  and  the  "  eome 
agains"  for  similar  quantities  follow  eaeh  other  at  dose 
intenrals,  and  also  that  three  hundred  French  Beans  are  daily 
gathered  from  plants  in  pots,  an  idea  is  afforded  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work.  Oueumbers  of  course  must  never  faU. 
There  must  not  be  thousands  in  summer  and  none  in  winter, 
but  every  day  must  produce  the  required  supply  fresh  from 
the  plants.  To  meet  this  supphr  Mr.  Denning  has  a  valuable 
variety  of  his  own  selecting,  it  is  enormously  proUiic,  the 
fruits  b^ng  short,  handsome,  and  of  superior  quality.  It 
appears  to  resemUe  the  excellent  old  sort  Lord  Kenyon*s 
Favourite  in  all  qualities  save  that  of  colour,  Lord  Londes- 
borough'B  Favourite  being  of  a  much  deeper  green  than  Lord 
Eenyon'j.  Th^  are  grown  in  well-heated,  low,  half-span- 
roofed  bouses,  the  plants  being  in  perfect  health,  dean,  and 
laden  with  fruit. 

Turning  to  the  fruit  department  we  find  the  operations  con- 
ducted on  the  same  extensive  scale.  House  after  house  is 
filled  with  Strawberries  ahnost  from  the  floor*  to  the  ridges. 
Mai^  thousands  of  plants  aro  forced  in  48-sized  pots  and 
exceUent  crops  aro  obtained.  The  plants  aro  in  saucers,  but 
not  in,  yet  over,  water,  Mr.  Denning  having  planned  a  saucer 
of  unusual  construction.  It  is  as  if  a  smdl  inverted  saucer 
were  placed  in  eadi  larger  one,  the  small  one  on  which  the 
pot  is  placed  being  ]ust  above  high-water  mark.  By  this 
plan  a  moist  atmosi^ero  is  provided  for  the  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  saturation  of  the  roots  is  avoided.  Thero  aro 
several  Peach  houses,  some  trees  being  trained  on  trellises, 
others  being  grown  as  standards  in  and  out  of  pots.  ThiB 
foliage  of  the  troes  is  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  and  the 
crops  of  fruit  large.  The  trees  aro  all  young,  and  have  not 
yet  covered  their  allotted  spaces.  Figs  and  Mdons  aro  also 
cultivated— indeed  all  kinds  of  fruit  except,  perhaps.  Pines. 

Vines  aro  eepedally  noteworthy  both  for  their  numbers  and 
nlendid  condition.  It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Denning  can  grow 
Grapes  as  well  as  Orohids,  and  it  is  extremdy  improbable  that 
thero  can  be  found  in  Britain  Vines  of  the  same  age  of  larger 
size  in  better  condition,  and  carrying  finer  crops  than  Uie 
Vines  in  this  garden.  Only  two  sorts  aro  cultivated,  these,  as 
may  be  antidpated,  being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  If  I  nmember  rightly  the  Vines  aro  throe  years 
old,  but  wero  they  double  that  age  they  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  The  permanent  Vines  aro 
plimted  in  outside  borders,  the  nursing  canes  being  iiudde,  so 
that  thero  can  be  no  fear  of  the  fungus  which  will  probably 
form  on  the  roots  of  the  latter  when  the  rods  aro  romoved 
snroadisg  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent  Vines.  The  rods, 
also  the  shoots,  are  trained  thinly,  every  leaf  having  light,  and 
the  wood  is  strong,  and  the  bunches  are  not  only  large  but 
handsome  and  symmetrical  in  shape.  The  folii^e  of  these 
Vines  is  sornpuloudy  dean,  so  clean  that  it  cannot  have  been 
syringed  except  by  filtered  water.  The  probability,  however, 
is  that  the  Vines  are  not  syringed,  or  syringed  very  slightly, 
but  that  moisture  is  afforded  almost  if  not  quite  wholly  by 
evaporation.  That  water  is  used  with  groat  froedom  in  the 
vineries  is  certain,  and  where  this  is  the  case  syringing  is 
seldom  found  to  be  necessary.  These  romarks  have  referonoe 
to  the  late  houses.  The  Grapes  in  the  early  houses  have  been 
In  use  for  some  time  past,  the  crops  being  good  and  the  berries 
in  perfect  colour. 

The  earliest  Vines  aro  grown  in  pots,  which  aro  plunged  in 
low  houses.  The  Vines,  however,  aro  not  traiaed  directly 
from  the  pots  to  the  trollis,  but  the  canes  aro  first  bent  over 
the  pots  and  pegged  to  the  soil,  whero  a  frosh  set  of  roots  aro 
emitted.  Thus  each  Vine  has  two  sets  of  roots  to  support 
It — a  simple  and  exoellent  plan,  worthy  of  mention  and  moro 
general  adoption.  Than  the  Grape-growing  in  this  garden  no 
department  is  moro  thoroughly  or  more  admirably  managed. 

A  little  must  be  said  about  plants— very  little  in  comparison 
with  the  extensive  naturo  of  the  work  in  this  department. 
Betting  aside  for  a  moment  the  Orohids,  the  cut-fiower  and 


decorative-plant  business  is  on  such  a  scale  as  is  equalled 
by  few  private  establishments.  What  would  many  gtu^eneni 
think  of  having  to  supply  eight  hundred  blooms  of  Gardenia 
florida  a-week  ?  Yet  this  number  has  been  out  for  some  time, 
and  will  BO  continue  to  be  produced.  The  plants  aro  planted 
out  in  shallow  beds,  and  are  highly  fed  and  freely  syringed. 
Thero  is  no  mealy  bug,  but  rich  foliage  and  wax-like  fiowers. 
Boses  are  also  produced  on  the  same  scale,  the  Teas  being 
planted  and  pegged  down  in  heated  pits,  and  produce  their 
blooms  summer  and  winter. 

Plants  for  room-decoration  aro  grown  in  extraordinary  num- 
bers, moro  than  a  thousand— often  twdve  hundred— a-week 
being  sent  by  vans  to  London  and  other  places  whero  the 
family  roquiro  them.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  these  aro  killed 
—indeed,  many  of  them  last  only  a  few  days  in  beauty,  and 
by  thefr  naturo  are  of  no  further  use.  Mignonette  is  grown 
by  thousands  of  pots,  the  plants  possessing  the  greatest  luxo- 
riance.  All  kinds  of  annuals  aro  similarly  cultivated- Nemo- 
philas,  Glarkias,  Collinsias,  Linums,  <frc.,  and  especially  plants 
and  flowers  whidi  are  pleasantly  perfumed,  one  of  the  most 
useful  being  Daphne  Oneorum.  One  house  was  filled  with 
Geraniums  in  brilliant  bloom,  Vesuvius  and  Ohristine  being 
the  sorts  mainly  relied  on  for  a  supply  of  scarlet  and  pink, 
and  Madame  Vaucher  for  white  flowers.  These  good  old  sorts 
aro  grown  by  hundreds.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  deco- 
rative and  cut-flower  draartment  of  this  cdebrated  garden. 
But  a  sketch  of  it  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allusion 
to  the 

Obchiss.— The  collection  of  these  plants,  as  is  wdl  known, 
is  extensive,  and  they  aro  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  aro 
numerous  and  raro.  They  an  grown  in  large  span-roofed 
houses  on  iron  stages  surfaced  with  gravd,  the  latter  being 
covered,  however,  with  I^copodiums,  Panlcums,  and  other 
trailing  stove  plants,  whidi  not  only  impart  an  ornamental 
featoro  to  the  houses,  but  whidi  prsserve  moisturo  around  the 
pots  and  blocks  of  the  Orchids,  and  thus  utility  is  blended 
with  beauty.  The  plants,  many  of  which  aro  exceedingly 
flne,  aro  grown  in  pots,  pans,  on  blodu,  and  in  baskets,  the 
roofs  as  wdl  as  the  stages  being  occupied.  Here  is  to  be 
seen  the  hundnd-guinea  spedmenof  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
also  severd  others  of  equal  vdue  and  many  still  moro  raro. 
The  splendid  display  of  Oattlaya  dtrina  has  been  noticed, 
and  amongst  others  flowering  at  the  same  time  wero  Odonto- 
glossums  Halli,  hystrix,  gloriosum,  luteo-purpunum,  corona- 
rinm  (grand),  triumphans,  roseom  (charming),  cordatum, 
dtrosmum,  also  vexillarium  and  Boezlii  in  splendid  varieties 
and  superb  condition.  Of  Dendrobiums  wero  densiflorum, 
crassinode,  Wardianum,  lituiflorum,  infundibulum,  Jenkinsii, 
sanguinolentum,  and  some  others.  Bpidendrums  wero  ropre- 
sented  by  crassifolium,  bicomutum,  cnemidophorum,  auran- 
tiacum,  dto.  Of  Oattleyas  severd  fine  examples  wero  seen.  Cat- 
tleya  spedosa  had  fiowers  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  0.  SUn- 
nerii  was  remarkably  high-coloured;  Ledlia  Lindleyana  was 
also  blooming ;  Vanda  cnrulesoens  had  twenty-nine  fiowers  on 
one  spike;  lonopeis  paniculata  was  attractive  by  its  purity; 
Utrioularias  wero  fiourishing  in  baskets,  and  Phd»nopses, 
including  P.  Porteana,  were  in  vigorous  hedth  and  fine 
bloom. 

This  noble  collection  of  plants  is  at  any  time  worthy  of  a 
vint.  What  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  pleasant  temperaturo  of 
the  houses.  Thero  is  no  stifiing  atmosphero,  no  oppresdve 
doseness,  no  waste  of  cods,  and  the  plants  aro  the  better 
for  it. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  ronowned  garden— a  garden  of 
thorough  gardening,  a  garden  which  demands  and  receives 
skilful  superintendence  and  continued  and  unromitting  atten- 
tion to  preserve  it  in  high  state  of  keeping,  and  to  provide  an 
ever-flowing  stream  of  products  of  extraordinary  extent  and 
variety.  Well  is  it  that  we  have  such  noblemen  as  Lord 
Londesborough  to  provide  so  liberally  for  the  practice  of 
hortioulturo,  and  well  dso  that  we  have  such  able  men  as 
Mr.  Denning  to  carry  that  practice  out  so  assiduously  and 
successfully.— J. 

GBIMALKIH  vebsus  NEMOPHILA  INSIGNIS. 

I  sowBD  last  year  a  shilllDg's  worth  of  blue  Kemophila,  but 
my  cat,  a  most  inquisitive  large  black  Angora,  and  those  of 
my  netghboun  of  various  breeds,  persisted  in  nibbling  and 
rolling  on  the  young  seedlings  directly  they  appearod,  so  that 
very  few  plants  roaohed  maturity.  This  year  I  have  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  good  crop,  and  my  cat  is  equally  resolved  I 
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Bhftll  not.  One  daj  I  «nier0d  the  gftrden  with  large  braabhefl 
of  Furze  in  my  hands;  Giamalldn  saw  me  and  knew  at  onee 
"  something  waa  up/*  tkerefoie  lud  himaelf  behind  a  Oorrant 
bnah  and  watehed  my  prooeedingi.  When  I  had  oarefnUy 
eoYered  the  Tezy  yonng  plants  with  the  Fuze  and  was  snrr^- 
ing  my  wotk  with  exaltation,  he  rushed  forward  and  removed 
the  largest  branch  with  his  nose.  I  iiatter  rnvself  he  xeoeiTed 
a  good  pneking,  as  he  did  not  return  to  the  charge. 

I  then  sowed  some  seed  in  those  capital  seed-frames  mann- 
f aetnred  at  Orowhorst.  Xesterday  the  soil  was  very  moist,  and 
the  son  I  suppose  drew  oat  the  scent  irresistibly.  Possy  placed 
himself  on  the  cracked  glass  of  one  frame,  pat  his  nose  close  to 
the  crack  and  sniifed  in  a  most  exaggerated  manner,  looking 
at  me  between  each  sniff.  I  pat  a  Pea-wire  oTcr  some  seed- 
lings, this  he  eyidently  considm  a  sensible  arrangement  and 
leayes  unmolested.  I  fancy  only  the  roughish  white-spotted 
seed-leayes  are  the  attraction.  Am  I  right  ?  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  such  is  the  case,  as,  although  I  think  up 
to  the  present  time  I  haye  come  off  with  flying  colours,  still  it 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  cry  peace,  knowing  that  I 
ean  (after  the  said  sced-le^yes  are  withered),  leaye  Nemophila 
to  its  own  deyices  safe  from  attack  by  the  insurgents. 

[There  are  some  plants  of  the  seent  of  which  eals  aie  so  es* 
Mssi^ely  fond  that  they  demonslrate  theibr  d^liglit  by  many 
whimsical  gestiealatioiks.  The  root  of  Valerian  and  Catmint 
(Napeta  oataria),  are  said  to  be  thus  farouiad  by  them,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  instance  niade  known  to  us  of  their  liking 
for  the  Nemophila,  and  unfortunately  they  haye  a  singular 
liking  to  basking  among  even  strong  plants.  Bue  is  the 
ayenuon  of  most  eats,  and  we  have  known  soma  eoBTolsed 
when  made  to  smeU  it.] 


8FUB  8TSTEM  OF  PBUNIKG  VINKS. 

A  PABAOBAiB  eat  from  tlie  "  Dofaigs  of  the  Last  and  Work 
lor  the  Present  Week"  has  been  Inserted  in  the  pages  of  osa 
«f  your  eontemporaries,  and  has  giyen  rise  to  some  diseussioB. 
I  had  been  consulted  about  some  out-of-door  Vines,  the  yaiie- 
ties  being  B(^al  Huaoadine  or  Sweetwater.  The  rods  weve 
tnined  upiigib  to  a  high  wall  and  had  been  dose  spuned-ln 
for  many  years.  The  result  of  this  treatment  has  been  that 
they  haye  never  showed  a  bunch  for  seyeral  yeans,  and  under 
the  sane  system  this  yariety  of  Vineneiyer  woidd ;  but  if  yonng 
3M)ds  are  trained  up  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  I  can  yantnre 
to  predict  that  th^  will  bear  next  season  on  that  Toung  wood. 

The  readers  of  year  conlemporaiy  haye  taken  it  for  granted 
that  aU  sorts  of  Vines  were  intended,  and  seem  to  think  that 
I  haye  led  joor  readers  to  believe  that  if  a  Black  Hamburgh 
Viae  was  spur-pruned  for  a  few  years  it  would  cease  to  bear 
imIL  There  are  rods  of  Blade  Hamburgh  at  Loxlord  ten  years 
old  spur-pruned,  and  th^  bear  fruit  Iredy.  The  fruit  is  as 
good,  but  the  bunehes  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  prodneed 
Isom  young  wood. 

To  grow  good  fruit  of  Boyal  Muscadine  or  White  Sweetwater 
out  of  doors  I  again  repeat,  as  the  result  of  some  expeiienoe, 
that  it  is  best  to  train  up  young  wood  frequently  and  to  eut 
out  the  dd  rods  after  from  three  to  fiye  yeam  according  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  None  of  your  readers  seem  to  haye  mis- 
apprehended me,  but  still  this  explanation  may  be  usefuL-— 
7.  DojjQiia, 

HOTBS  AND  QLEANINQB. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  intended  to  raise  a  mexobzal 
in  Belgium  to  the  late  M.  L.  Van  Houttb  of  Ghent.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  British  horticulturists  unite  in  the  good 
work.  By  all  means.  We  hope  soon  to  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  carry  out  this  laudable  project,  for  no 
man  has  done  more  for  the  adyancement  of  horticulture  than 
the  late  M.  Van  Houtte. 

M.  VooBL  of  Munich  finds  that  seeds  germinate  more 

quickly  if  moistened  with  camphorated  water  than  with  water 
simple. 

M.  BxBTOT  of  the  Paris  Academy  has  just  made  known 

a  simple  method  of  taking  ixpbbssioms  of  rLAHTS,  requiring 
only  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  some  oliye  or  other  oil,  blaoklead, 
ashes,  and  resin  or  edophony.  The  paper  is  first  lightly 
oiled  on  one  side,  then  folded  in  four  so  that  the  oil  may  filter 
through  the  pores,  and  the  plant  may  not  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  liquid.  The  plant  is  placed  between  the  leayes 
of  the  second  folding,  and  in  this  position  pressed  (through 
other  paper)  all  over  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  mdce  a  small 


quantl^  of  oil  adhere  to  its  surface.  Then  it  is  taken  out  cad 
placed  carefully  on  white  paper;  another  sheet  is  plaeed  above, 
since  two  impressions  can  be  taken,  and  the  plant  is  presied 
as  before.  On  now  removing  it  an  invisible  image  remams  on 
the  paper.  You  sprinkle  over  this  a  quanUty  of  bladdaad  or 
ashes,  Ao.,  and  distribuU  it  in  aU  directioBS,  as  in  apP^ing 
sand  to  writing;  the  image  then  appears  in  all  its  parts.  WiUi 
an  assortment  of  odours  the  ikaturd  odours  of  plants  may  be 
reproduced.  To  obtain  fixity  resin  is  added  to  the  blacUead 
previoudy  in  equal  quantity:  the  impression  is  fixed  when 
It  is  exposed  to  a  heat  suffiaUnt  to  mdt  the  resin.--(JSfi^lM 
MeehatUe,) 

Wb  siBceidy  regret  thatOB  aeconni  of  iH  health  Mb. 

BoBsoN  is  about  to  retire  from  the  managaoMBt  of  the  gardmia 
atldBtonPark.  His  wages  will  be  continued  as  usual  namdlyt 
£100  a-year.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  MaaLaren,  foft- 
man  in  the  gardens  of  the  Barl  of  Wemyas  at  Goaloid  in  EaU 
Lothian. 

Thb  late  Mb.  Bzghabd  Hbadlt's  n^oBisTs'  flowbbs  vil 

be  sdd  on  the  SSrd  day  of  this  month.  Mr.  Haadly  was  weil 
known  as  a  most  successful  exhibitor,  and  amongst  the  Tnlifi 
will  be  found  the  cdefaraM  John  Linton,  Sarah  Headlj,  Jdm 
Thomilay,  (S^c.  Bsddes  the  named  yarieties  there  will  he  soiA 
a  Urge  eoUeefclon  of  yduable  breeders.  Stanftsford  ia  witidn 
fiye  minutes'  walk  of  the  Sbdford  statian  en  the  Great  Eaata 
Bailwi^. 

Uhdxb  the  modest  title  of  "  Thb  Old  Bavb  or  Pud's 

Pavbbt  Oandlb  Cokpaxt,"  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  given  aa 
inteceoting  and  most  instruotiye  account  of  one  of  the  aaort 
important  of  our  modem  nationd  industries.  TIm  tfUe 
rdihir  conveyi  the  idea  of  tLe  history  of  a  eonmierdal  com- 
pany, but  it  is  hi  redily  the  account  of  a  series  of  ohamied 
discoveries  applied  to  thedevdopment  of  a  great  nmnnf aetura 
Those  who  remember  what  we  had  to  depend  upon  for  do- 
meetic  illumination  forty  years  ago--the  disgusting  smdii 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  animd  fats,  the  dd  anuHafl 
and  SBuffer-trays,  and  above  all  the  feeble  glimmering  Ughlk 
must  mark  the  contrast  and  fed  that  in  the  present  day  we 
enjoy  light  under  more  advantageous  droumstaDces.  For 
these  advantages  we  are  largdy  indebted  to  ICr.  Wilaon  per- 
soaaUy,  who  was  the  active  managing  dkaetor  of  thatgraai 
undertdclng,  and  to  whose  indomitable  energy  nnder  great 
difficulties  and  much  opposition  it  became  the  greatest  f actoiy 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  mere  manuf  aoture  of 
candles  and  other  products  of  fats  that  is  treated  of  in  this 
book,  but  we  haye  described  '*  the  new  process  of  obtaining 
glycerine,"  which  was  a  discovery  of  Mr,  Wilson's,  aa^^ 
whidi  so  many  benefits  haye  arisen  to  the  human  race.  Wo 
commend  this  Uttiowork  to  the  attention  of  diour  readen 
as  a  bode  whidi  is  at  once  amusing  and  instmetiva.  It  eon- 
tains  a  story  idiich  is  full  of  interest  and  inddent. 


XXOINOB  OF  THB  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THB  PBE8ENT  WEEK. 

BABDT  rBurr  oabdbn. 
Tbb  weather  is  dry  with  yery  keen  east  winds,  and  in  coB" 
sequence  of  this  the  usud  garden  pests,  principally  ^phis,  hava 
made  their  appearance.  Prompt  remedies  are  necessary  on  the 
first  appearance  of  insects,  as  u  they  are  allowed  to  remain  the 
leayes  speedily  curl  up,  which  very  mudi  protects  the  insects 
from  any  injuiy  that  would  be  caused  by  syiittging  with  Che 
*  aphis  washes. 


This  Is  just  the  weather  for  destroying  weeds,  and  we  have 
constantly  kept  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  the  small  trees  in  lbs 
borders  and  dso  the  Strawberry  beds.    The  flower  trasses  c< 


the  Strawberry  plants  are  pnsmng  ujp  strongly,  and  if  the 
weather  shoula  be  fine  the  flowen  wul  soon  open.  We  era 
always  anxious  to  haye  the  beds  perfectly  free  from  weeds  at 
this  season,  as  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  go  amongst  the  plants 
when  they  are  more  advanced  in  growth.  If  no  rain  fdls  sooa 
we  shall  mulch  and  water  the  Strawberry  beds ;  bat  while  It 
continues  so  odd  at  nights  water  wiU  be  better  withheld  unless 


it  is  absolutdy  necessary.  The  thermometer  fdl  early  in  Msgr 
to  28°  Fahr.— that  is,  4^  of  frost,  at  Loxford ;  but  in  the  aasae 
week  it  was  7°  at  Bipon,  and  at  Chatswerth  it  was  as  low  as  tfT 
->thatifi,100offrost. 

Pear  trees  on  the  walls  are  making  yery  strong  grovrths,  ant 
in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  days  we  shall  go  oyer  them  and  pinoh  off 
all  foreright  shoots,  leaying  two  or  three  leayes  at  the  base  d 
the  young  wood.  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plom  trees  on  walls  will 
also  ddm  attention. 

The  eariy  Peas  have  suffered  much  by  the  frost-vHnds ;  but 
ours  is  an  earthly  paradise  oo^pawd  to  the  northeni  dislsiets* 
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Oov  gtiden  qvarten  ure  w«U  tlMltoNd  from  Ibe  «mI  aide  by 
a  good  waU,  Mid  th«y  an  iwtber  pwtootod  by  ihe  zom  ol  Initl 
tfeas  pbutod  oloBe  and  trained  pyzamld  fMhioB. 

MSLON  AMD  OUOUXBBB  HOUUl. 

After  ttiia  iioM  of  the  year  the  deteils  of  oaltu#  are  very 
limple.  The  ICelou  are  well  anpplied  with  water  at  the  loota 
latu  near  the  time  of  the  fmit  zipeniBg,  ii4ieii  it  ahoold  be 
applied  with  oautioo.  and  if  the  leaves  are  free  from  red  spider 
toe  fmit  will  gradoally  ripen  off.  We  jceneraUv  try  to  manage 
■o  that  there  u  a  anooeasion  from  different  plants.  This  can 
easily  be  managed  by  proper  attention  at  the  time  of  aetting  the 
fmit.  An  earl/  Taiiety  sneh  as  Gilbert's  seleotion  of  Ylotory 
ol  Bath  should  be  set  as  soon  as  the  female  blossoms  ean  be 
obtained,  say  three  nearly  open  at  one  time.  The  same  sort, 
with  Soarlet  Qem,  may  be  set  a  week  after,  and  a  week  laker 
other  sorts.  One  of  the  greatest  diffloolties  in  the  coltore  of 
Melons  is  the  tendenoy  of  the  plants  to  damp-oil  olose  to  the 
surface  ol  the  ground;  indeed,  there  are  gardeaeM  who  are 
alnid  to  water  their  plants  in  oase  they  should  damp-off«  But 
this  is  an  error;  Melons  require  a  good  deal  of  water  to  grow 
them  well,  and  they  are  more  lili^y  to  suffer  if  they  do  not  have 
enough  than  if  they  have  a  good  supply.  It  is  beat  to  place  the 
plaAts  on  a  raised  mound,  and  not  water  quite  etoae  to  the  atom. 

Ouonmbers  also  delight  in  a  good  supjply  of  wate^  but  it  may 
be  overdone  if  there  is  not  safflcient  onunage  uademeatii  the 
bed.  The  surface  of  the  ground  under  Onoumbers  is  also  better 
for  frequent  mulehings  of  rich  compost;  the  young  rootlets 
work  into  it  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  eSeots  are  soon 
Tiflible  in  the  more  healthy  growth. 

Kidney  Beans  in  pots  soon  suffer  if  they  aro  not  frequently 
mulched.  If  this  is  attended  to,  and  the  pods  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  axe  lame  enough,  the  plants  will  continue  bearing  for  a 
*  HE  period.    Kannre  water  is  also  very  good  for  the  plants. 


PLlirr  STOVB  IMD  OSKnOD  HOITBBS. 

In  our  own  plant  stove  there  is  not  much  room  for  Qlosemku, 
A^ehimensB,  and  other  softwooded  plants  of  this  class,  but  they 
are  both  useful  plants  for  summer  flowering,  and  in  July  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  when  in  bloom,  where  they 
last  in  great  beauty  lor  a  vtary  long  time.  They  cannot  be  grown 
well  if  orowded  together  anununl  apeoimen  atove  plants.  They 
do  not  like  muoh  aunridne,  and  some  growers  fancy  that  they 
may  be  pushed  into  any  comer;  but  such  treatment  tells  upon 
the  plants  very  soon,  and  neither  Aohimenes  nor  Gloxinias  will 
flower  well  if  they  are  permitted  to  become  unhealthv.  They 
do  very  well  in  an  open  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
one  pm  fibrous  peat,  with  a  little  decayed  stable  manure  added 
to  it.  The  pots  may  either  be  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom 
beat  or  be  puoed  on  astage.  In  either  oase  they  ought  not  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  glass ;  and  to  obtain  sturdy  specimens  that 
would  not  Buffer  afterwards  in  a  well-ventUatea  greenhouse  the 
growth  must  not  be  made  in  a  very  high  temperature;  from 
o5^  to  00^  is  a  good  temperature,  donng  the  house  early  in  tlie 
afternoon,  when  the  degree  of  neat  from  the  sun  may  rise  to 
85**.  Thero  aro  now  very  many  fine  varieties  of  the  Gloxinia 
and  also  of  the  Aohimenes,  and  their  ahowy  flowera  aro  quite 
a  distinot  featuro  either  in  the  conservatory  or  stove,  vinca 
aiba  oeuUtta  and  the  rose-ooloured  variety  aro  not  so  muoh 
grown  now  as  they  wero  twenty  years  ago,  or  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  Young  plsnts  should  be  nown  freely,  and  the  points  of 
the  growths  should  be  pinched  out  continuously  to  make  com- 
paot  specimens.  They  used  to  be  exhibited  many  years  since 
quite  i  feet  across,  and  covered  with  their  charming  flowera. 
They  may  be  had  in  flower  almost  at  any  season  by  pinching 
and  picking  the  flowers  off.  Stephanotia  florihunda  Is  now  a 
mass  of  bloom.  A  healthy  robust  specimen  of  this  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  is  eaaieat  mena^  if  it  oan  be  planted  out 
in  the  atove,  or  any  house  whero  the  winter  tempentnro  is  not 
lower  than  65°.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  mea^  bus,  and  if  the 
leaves  aro  not  cleared  from  this  pest  beforo  the  flower  trusses 
apoear  it  will  despoil  the  delicate  texture  of  the  flowers. 

Other  dimbers  requiro  tying  and  the  shoots  thinning-out 
where  they  aro  becoming  too  orowded.  In  most  ^aces  the 
climbing  plants  aro  allowed  to  become  too  crowded,  when  tills 
is  the  oase  good  flowers  aro  never  produced,  and,  wliat  is  of 
more  importance,  sometimes  they  aro  not  so  abundant  Another 
evil  resulting  from  a  thicket  of  evergreen  growth  overhead  in 
plant  houses  is  that  neither  sun  nor  air  oan  act  beneficially 
upon  the  plants. 

All  hardwooded  planta  intended  to  make  good .  speoimens 
should  now  be  grown-on  freely,  and  they  must  not  be  aJlowed 
to  become  root-bound,  for  that  is  fatal  to  rapid  and  healthy 
growth.  Planta  that  aro  not  repotted  until  the  roots  are  quite 
matted  round  the  sidea  of  the  pots  suffer  in  this  way.  when 
the  plant  is  turned  oat  of  the  pot  the  best  roots  wUl  be  found 
coiled  round  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  pot  amongst  the 
drainage.  A  handful  of  them  may  sometimee  be  uncoiled, 
reartiing  from  2  to  6  feet  in  length.  These  must  be  cut  off.  and 
the  ball  of  mould  pricked  round  with  a  pointed  atick.  If  plants 
are  potted  as  they  ought  to  be  beforo  the  roots  aro  too  muoh 
mattody  then  it  is  not  neoesaaKy  to  disturb  the  roots. 


Orohids  that  aro  making  their  growth  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  rootlets  aro  thrown  out 
it  is  the  signal  to  npot  or  robasket  the  plants  if  necessary. 
Thero  aro  still  many  persons  who  ovevpot  Orchids,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  misenble  Oattleya.  with  but  one  sicUy 

rowth,  placed  in  the  centro  of  a  9  or  10-inch  pot  when  a  pot 
or  4  inches  in  diameter  would  be  the  most  suitable.  la 
the  large  pot  the  oompost  will  beooaoe  sour  however  porous  it 
may  be.  The  best  way  to  do  with  plants  that  have  lost  nearly 
ail  their  roots  from  overpotting  is  to  shake  all  the  oompost 
away  from  the  baae  of  the  plant,  and  then  to  waah  the  root- 
Btook  with  tepid  water ;  the  plant  ahould  then  be  repotted  on 
clean  drainage  in  a  small  pot,  and  be  placed  in  a  close  moist 
atmosphero.  The  drainage  should  be  moistened  frequently: 
but  Oattleyas  moat  not  be  syringed  overhead.  The  roots  will 
soon  begin  to  form,  and  after  a  while  some  fibrous  peat  must 
be  placed  over  the  drainage.  Many  Orchids  aro  in  flower  al^ 
thia  season,  and  the  house  where  they  aro  ahould  be  kept  eool 
and  the  atmoaphero  only  moderately  moist 

VLOWXR  eiBDBM. 

It  is  too  cold  to  plant  out  any  bedding  plants  as  yet  They 
aro  moatly  out  of  doors,  and  oan  be  protected  by  frlgi  domo 
coverings.  The  more  tender  subjects  are  yet  in  a  glass-covered 
pit  If  the  temperaturo  should  fall  to  the  froeaing  point  tender 
plants  would  be  rained  for  the  season  even  under  a  slight  cover* 
Ing.  Calceolarias  aro  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  aro  not 
covered  even  in  cold  nights.  All  Pelargoniums  of  the  sonal 
section  aro  freely  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  just  slightly 
covered  if  thero  aro  signs  of  frost  The  beds  are  being  made 
ready  for  receiving  the  plants.  If  we  have  a  shower  of  rain 
with  a  west  wind  we  rtiaU  begin  to  plant  out  at  onee.  It  may 
be  that  it  will  be  neoessary  to  plant  out  beforo  rain  eome^  in 
which  case  the  ground  will  be  watered ;  and  a  few  hours  beioro 
oommencing  to  plant  the  plants  wUl  also  be  well  wateredL  and 
in  planting  them  out  we  see  that  the  roots  aro  let  well  into  the 
ground.  Much  hi  jury  is  caused  to  many  planta  if  the  roots  aro 
too  near  the  surfaoe.  We  have  been  pricking  out  Aaters,  ^., 
in  boxes  for  later  bloozaing.  Asters  aro  such  useful  flowers 
either  for  cutting  from  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
that  it  is  neoessary  to  prolong  the  bloom  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible. 

Aurieuhu  aro  being  repotted—indeed,  we  have  very -nearly 
finished  them  off.  l^arly  all  the  best  growers  ropot  at  this 
season.  The  best  time  to  ropot  is  when  the  plants  aro  making 
root  freely.  Any  small  ofbets  aro  also  taken  off  at  this  time. 
They  aro  potted  in  very  small  pots,  and  the  pots  aro  placed  in  a 
oloae  hancUlight 

Carnations  and  Picotees  aro  now  well  advanced,  and  the 
flowering  growths  aro  tied  to  sticks  as  they  advance.  Last  year 
it  was  necessary  to  be  froquently  looking  over  them  for  green 
fif,  and  to  dust  those  attacked  with  dry  Sootoh  snuff.  This 
year  the  plants  wero  well  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  before 
they  wero  removed  from  the  frames.  Boaes  also  requiro  con- 
siderable attention  now  in  order  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  the 
*'  worm  i'  the  bud."— J.  Douolas. 


HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
BwoBMSAxtMB  wlU  obUgo  US  by  informing  us  of  ttie  dilaa  on 
whioh  exhibitions  aro  to  be  held. 

0RT8TAL  PAL40&    Howw,  Maj  U^h  sbA  90Ui.    Bom,  Jane  16th  and  17th. 
TiYBBVoic.   ICtj  Mih  ftud  aSfeh.    Mmsts.  A.  PaTo*  And  J.  Milk,  Hob.  Saos* 
WBsnmiBTBB  AQnABiUK.    Has  80Ui  Mud  8Uk.  Jxdj  Sth  ind  6th. 
UKDBBOLxrr.    Mmj  Slat.    Mr.  T.  H.  Oloogh,  JBfon.  8m. 
MAHOHBsrBB  (Qraud  National).    Jane  and  to  9kb.    Mr.  BroM  nndtaj, 

Bojftl  Botanic  dazdan,  Sao. 
SooTHAMPToa.   JTona  5tb,  and  Angoit  tba  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  C  S.  7aldge» 

80,  York  Sfcieoi,  Sao. 
South  Saaax  (I«bytoh?|.   June  18th.   Mr.  G.  E.  Oox,  Wilmot  Boad» 

Ii^tont  Sao. 
iPiwiOH.— Jona  16th,  JToIy  6th.  and  Saptomhar  17th.     Sao.,  Mr.  W.  B. 

JeflrloOf  Banl^y  Boadi  Ipawioh. 
EozHBOBOH  (Soottiah  Panay  Soolety'a  Shov).    Jona  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Walsh, 

1,  Waterloo  Plaoa.  Xdlnburgh,  Sm. 
OoTBKTBT.    Jnnalitti.    Mr. T.  Wllaon, 8,  Portland Tarraoa,  Sao. 
Maimtokb  (Boom).    Jona  Slit.   Mr.  Habari  Baastad,  Boolutov, 

atoda,  Sao. 

FABBH41I AXD  South  Havmhxbx.   JnnaSlat.   M^.  H.  Smith,  Sao. 
8vAXJ>iiie.    Jona  fllat  and  Sftad.    Mr.  O.  Kingston,  Saa. 
XxBiBB  (Boom).    Jvnattrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Oray,  Hon.  Sao. 
Bkoatb  (Boom).    JTona  94th.    Mr.  J.  Paijna,  Traaanrar. 
Bubtoh-upoii-Tbxiit.    JanaSSth.    Mr.  F.  S.  Donirell,  Sm. 
Lbbos.    Jona  SBth,  89(h,  and  80th.    Mr.  JamM  Blrkbaok,  Dalph  Laaa, 

WoodhooM,  Laada.  Sao. 
BiCBMom.    Jona  99th.    Mr.  A.  OhanMllor,  Hon.  Sm. 
Wbst  of  Bbolamd  (Hbbbtobb).   Boaaa.   Jona  19th.   Bar.  0.  EL  Bnfanar, 

Gradanhlll.  Saa. 
noin(BoaM).    Jona  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  BaHjr,  Hon.  Sao. 
WiBBBACH  (BoaM).    Jano  29th.    Mr.  0.  Parkar.  Hon.  Sao. 
T0BB4LT.    Jona  99lh  and  80th.    Mr.  W.  Vaaa  Toakar,  O^t,  BieddoB  Vor, 

Hon.  Sao. 
OzFOBD  (BoaM).    Jona  80th.   Mr.  0.  B.  Bidlay,  115.  Aldato'a,  Hon.  Sao. 
Bbooxham  (Bobm).   JTolj  lat.   Bar.  A.  OhaalM  and  Mr.  a  MoitJmar,  Saw. 
Mabsdin.   Jolylat.   Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondion,  Hon.  Saa. 
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BoTAL  OiLszMHiAH  HoBnouuTURAL  BooiBTT.  Jxilj  6tli  ud  Stptembw  IStli 

OuxBLB.    JnlySth.    Mr.  Alfred  Kiog.  Bae. 

80UTBPOBT.    JTidy  fith,  6th,  7ih,  and  8U1.    ICr.  E.  IftfUn,  Sm. 

Kbwjuelk  (Boms).    Ja]/6tli.    ICr.  F.  B.  Dobney,  S«o. 

Ajubxandra  Palaob.    BoiMi  Jnly  7th  and  6th. 

XALmo,  AcTOM,  ABX>  Habwbll.    JtHj  11th  (at  Fordhook).    Mr.  B.  Deaa, 

Baling,  Bm. 
Hblbmbbuboh  (BoMt).    Jolj  lath  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  Mltoheil,  Bee. 
WuBLBDoir.  Joly  lath  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby*  6>  Linden  Oottagee,  Hon.  Bee. 
SlUiABBocK.    Boaea,  July  18th  and  19ih.    General  EzhlMUon,  Beptamber 

Uth.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street,  See. 
ToNBBisaB.    Jnly  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 
Wbbxham.    JolySSth.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  See. 
Bmadibolbt.    Jnly  Sfith  and  S7th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinaon,  Boitoywood,  Head- 

ingl^,  Leeds,  See. 
Bbiohoubb.    Joly  99th.    Messrs.  0.  Jesfop  A  E.  Bawnsl«y.  Hon.  Beoa. 
KiLBBT  (Flowers).    Angost  1st.    Mr.  a  B.  Bracebridge,  See. 
Hbwobth  (Hortdenltural).   Angost  9nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  Bee. 
Bawtxhbtall  (Bobbb2>A2:.b).  Aagnstith  and  5th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  See. 
Taubtoh  Dbabb.    Angost  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde»  M.D.,  and  Mr. 

Clement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
Fklbt.    Angost  Uth.    Hon.  Bee.,  Mr.  Walter  Fisher. 
Olat  Oboss.  Angost  Ifith.  Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Clay  Cross,  near  ahestezfleld.  Bee. 
Wbstob-sufbb-Mabb.    Angost  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frsmpton,  Bee. 
Pbbbtox.    Aognst  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Trooghton,  Hon.  Bee. 
fiHBBWsBUBT.    AogoBt  16th  and  17th.    Adnita  ft  Nannton,  Hon.  Seea. 
MzBTiBLD  HoBTiocLTirBAi..    Angost  19th.    Mr.  Georga  Senior  and  Mr.lJohn 

Boahforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Hbwbubt.    Angost  SSnd.    Mr.  Henry  Seymoor,  Hon.  See. 
Chbpstow.    Angost  88rd.    Mr.  B.  Thorn,  Hon.  See. 
Bamsoatb  (Islb  or  Thabby).    Aogoat  88rd.   Mr.  B.  B.  Sohaitao,  Broad- 
stain,  See. 
Sbatox  Bubb.    Aogost  86th.    Mr.  B.  Biohardson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Seea. 
Bf  OBTBOSB.    September  1st  and  2nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Bomett,  2,  HUh  Street,  See. 
I>UB]>BB  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MoEelTle, 

26,  Eoelld  Creeoent,  See. 
ObABOow.    September  Uth  and  18th.    Bfr.  F.  GHIb.  Dooghall,  167,  GiimS&g 

BtnaliSee.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  All  eorraipoiideiioe  ghonld  be  direeted  dthtt  to  **  The 
Editon/*  or  to  "The  PabliBher.*'  Letters  addreMed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remein  unopened  nnavoid- 
ably.  We  reqnest  that  no  one  wiU  write  prirately  to  any 
of  oor  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  nn- 
jnstifiable  troable  and  expense. 

Cozrespondents  should  not  ndL  np  on  the  same  sheet  qneetions 
relating  to  (hardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  ncTcr  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
eannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

BcizjDXBa  OH  A  Pabtt  Wall  (2n^ir«r).— Too  have  no  legal  right  to 
^nild  on  the  top  of  a  party  wall  Yoor  Peaeh  hoose  woold  bare  been  aU  the 
better  for  being  zaiaed  by  woodwoik,  and  with  Tcntilatora  on  yoor  slda  of  the 
walL 

BcHBYBBZA  BBTutA  {H,  L.  Hommoiut).— It  belongi  to  the  same  natnral 
order  as  the  Hooideek,  and  is  allied  to  that  genos. 

Abbabobmbbt  or  Bbsbibg  Plabts  (if.  B.  0.).— Let  the  eentral  eirele 
eontaln  some  soeh  miztore  as  yoo  propose,  with  an  edging  of  Colens.  nsing 
•II  the  TKrieties  yoo  name  with  the  ezeq^ion  of  the  Zea  and  Foehalas,  whleh 
ahoQld  00  in  the  two  end  beds,  thos  imparting  a  distinet  eharaoter  to  them, 
and  a  pleaahig  variety  to  the  entire  groop.  Xzereise  eaotlon  in  yoor  ose  of  the 
2«a,  as  U  is  a  striUng  plant,  a  little  toomoeh  of  whieh  wonld  mar  the  beanty 
•of  the  whole  design.  The  narrow  obain  beds  shoold  have  dwarf  j^ants  of 
rather  bric^t  hot  not  glaring  ooloors— say  grey,  pink,'bloe,  or  porple,  yellow, 
crimson,  or  carmine,  hot  no  bxight  searlet  with  yellowi 

Habdt  Bock  Flaktb  (IUv.  0.  HyiM).— Plants,  not  seeds,  of  the  Lltho- 
nennom  and  Antennaria  may  be  had  ttom  any  reapectaUe  noraeryman. 
Messrs.  Backhoose  of  York,  who  make  roek  plants  a  speciality,  keep  op  a 
Btoek  of  eaoh  kind.  Have  alao  a  few  sorts  of  fieUanthemom;  of  this,  how- 
arer,  many  hyrely  yarieties  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  any  of  the  huge 
metropolitan  seed  firms  can  supply  a  large  mixed  packet,  eostfaig  only  6<i. 
Seed  of  Pvrethrom  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  same  prioe  from  the  same 
K>nroe.  Silene  mailtima  (Sea  Gatehily)  and  its  handsome  dooble  razlety 
B.  marltima  plena  are  both  kept  by  Backhoose,  hot  we  fear  few  other  norseiy- 
uen  afford  these  osefol  plants  a  place.  Oor  own  plants  of  the  single  Tarie^ 
were  moeorsd  ftom  their  wild  haUUt  on  the  sooth-west  eoaat.  Unaria 
qrmbalaria  is  oor  only  difflcolty.  One  of  its  wild  haonts  was  the  lonree  from 
whenoe  oor  sopplv  was  obtained,  and  althoogh  the  nnrseiymen  find  no  ^aee 
for  it,  yet  yoo  will  hate  no  difflcolty  in  doing  la  we  have  done,  for  theza  is 
naroly  an  old  wall  or  roin  which  this  w^^wwfpg  little  plant  does  not  grace 
with  the  elegant  drapexy  of  its  slender  growth. 

Black  Cdbbabts  Withbbbi)  (fl<trKnp).— The  withered  branches  demon- 
Btrate  that  the  bashes  lack  Tigoor.  We  hare  seen  many  instances  of  the 
branches  dying,  and  in  erezy  case  the  bashes  were  either  weakened  by  old  age 
or  were  growing  in  dry  soiL  We  hare  foond  a  remedy  by  proning  rather 
■eTCreiy  in  wintel^-cattlng  down  a  portion  of  the  boshes  and  Indocing  the 
prodaction  of  yoong  and  stronger  shoots,  and  sorfsoing  the  groond  with 
manore.  If  the  molcbing  be  done  in  winter  watering  is  not  necessary.  We 
■honld  adfiae  that  a  thoroogh  soaking  of  llqoid  manore  be  giren  yoor  boshes, 
corering  the  groond  immediately  with  manore  to  anest  eTsporation,  then 
will  soffldent  nooilahme&t  be  afforded,  and  the  eril  of  which  yoo  compliOn  be 


Obbabxttx  Spobt  (J.  J^  LoMMsMre).— Neither  the  paient  nor  the  eport 
are  eqoal  either  in  trass  or  foliage  to  many  others. 

Tulips  «7  J.).— We  cannot  tell  yon  who  woold  ondertaka  to  name  yoor 
«el]eeftioa;  those  who  are  eanaUe  Uts  far  away  Iran  yon.  Tha  florists  in 
yoor  eonnty  of  Somesiat  eonid  aid  70V. 


A  Oabdbbbb*s  Will  (ifnt^kony).— We  eannot  t^  yoo  whether  ha  died 
inteatate,  bnt  yoo  may  easily  aseartain  lij  refening  to  the  indexes  kept  at 
Somerset  Hoose,  and  we  copy  the  following  Teir  osefol  directlooa  from  tha 
EnglUh  Mechanic :— Go  to  Somerset  Hoose,  and  cross  the  qoadrangle  to  tha 
Will  Offloe.  Proceeding  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  boy  a  **  seareh  stamp  ** 
(Is.)  from  the  attendant.  Thia  take  to  the  desk  on  his  right,  and  hand  it  to 
one  of  the  derka,  giTing  the  deeeaaed's  name,  whieh  name  the  clerk  wiS 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Then  search  the  indicee  (which  are  in  racks  eloaa 
to  yoo),  and  thereopon  ran  throogh  the  books  (the  names  are  slphabetieaUy 
arranged)  nntil  yoo  come  to  the  name  answering  the  proper  deseription.  On 
finding  it  take  the  index  book  to  the  derk  who  took  yoor  stamp,  who  will 
mark  the  reference  nomber  on  the  aforesaid  slip  of  paper,  and  tell  yoo  to  take 
theaotoal  Willi     "      " 


Boch  slip  to  another  desk,  when  yon  will  either  haTS  t 
or  the  official  copy  made  in  the  books,  aeeording  to  ita  data.  Too  may  then 
read  it,  hot  most  make  no  notes;  only  being  allowed  to  take  the  namaa  of  tha 
deceased,  the  exeeotors,  do.  If  yoo  want  a  copy  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
it,  tbe  clerks  will  tell  yoo  how  to  obtain  it.  Cost,  only  U.  for  seareh  and 
reading.    Oopiea,  (M.  per  folio,  with  Is.  Id.  for  stamped  paper. 

Sbbdubo  Pabst  (B.  If.).— It  is  a  good  border  flower,  bat  not  sopeiior  to 
many  other  bine  selfe.  Viola  is  the  botanleal  name  of  a  gtnns,  of  whieh  tha 
Pan^  is  one  of  the  spedes,  disUngoished  aa  Viola  tileolor. 

ViBB  Lbatbb  Ibjubbb  (if.  M,  C.).— No  insect  is  to  blame.  Tha  stalkB 
and  other  perta  are  gangrened  beoanse  the  roots  do  not  sopply  aoffleient  asp 
to  sustain  the  growQ&  of  the  branches  and  f oUage.  Water  abondantlj,  and 
with  weak  tepid  liqoid  manore  once  weekly.   Piek  off  the  diaesaed  leavaa. 

8CBAWBBBBIB8  MiLDBWiBO  (F.  B.).— It  is  not  sasj  to  teU  wb^  thegr  •»• 
■      kt  the  1    ■ 


affected  with  this  parasite,  hot  it  is  Tory  likely  that 
sphere  of  tbe  stoTc  eontribated  to  it.    We  haTe  had  them  mildewed  onder  all 
sorts  of  conditions.    On  its  first  appearance  dost  the  leares  with  solphnr,  and 
the  hot-wat«r  pipea  may  alao  be  pointed  with  it. 

List  of  Obbtsabthbmuxs  (IFett  Avrrsy ).—01odE,  laife-flowerad:  Ana- 
mone,  golden  yellow:  Ooemsey  Nagget,  primrooe;  Hereward,  poipla,  flofeti 
sUTery  at  the  back;  Le  Grand,  reddish  lUae;  Msk  BCeaUeea,  solphor  white  • 
Nil  Deapeiandom,  dark  red,  Inearved ;  and  Osslao,  porplsu  With  the  oxeaf  • 
tion  of  Glock,  which  is  a  large-flowered  Anemone,  and  Meg  Merrllaea 
(Jspanese),  all  the  others  belong  to  the  lame-flowered  seotion.  Thoy  are  aO 
good  sorts.  Six  beet  large-flowered,  not  inclnding  any  in  Toorlist,  are  JTardfai 
dee  Plantes,  golden  yellow;  Bmprees  of  India,  pore  white;  La^  Haidhifc 
roee ;  Mrs.  Bondle,  white;  Prince  of  Wales,  dark  tad;  Prlneass  Task,  UinE. 
Six  Jspaneae  are  Bnmae  Dragon;  Elaine,  Tciy  large  doaUe  white,  ear^; 
Fair  Maid  of  Goemsoyf  Tsty  fine  large  white :  Grandifloram,  a  splendid  goldiaa 

ellow  late-flowering  sort;  Parporeom  albom;   Bed  Dragon.     The  best 
Pompons  are  Oedo  NoU.  white;  Golden  Oedo  NolU;  and  Boh,  dsrit 


yellow 
three] 


Gbapb  Vibb  bob  Eablt  Hoobb  (if.).— Voatei's  White  Seedling. 
1  to  1 4  foot  ia  too  shallow  for  a  Peaeh  border,  bat  the  treea  woold  do  tt  if  they 
were  well  sapplied  with  wator.  We  annnally  grow  foor  and  Atc  dosMS  d 
line  froit  on  pot  trees,  each  tree  being  confined  to  aboat  a  boshal  of  loaoL 

CoooA  FZBBB  BBFuaB  FOB  Stbibibo  OumBoa  (f  Utis).— It  win  anawac 
for  striking  eattiogs,  hot  is  the  better  of  an  addition  of  an  eqoal  proportion 
of  bUtst  buuL  This  mixtoie  would,  no  doobt,  grow  Geraniams  and  Fadiala^ 
bat  they  woold  grow  too  grossly  to  flower  freely.  We  adrisethree  parts  iazif 
loam  to  a  part  eaoh  of  leaf  soil  and  eoeoa  ref  ose,  with  a  sixth  part  of  ssnd  aa 
a  more  soitable  compost  for  these  fliaota.  The  eoeoa  refoee  mixed  with  the 
sou  of  beds  wiU  be  of  benefit  after  the  first  year,  its  permanent  depandingln 
a  meaaore  open  the  qoantity  used. 

AuouBA  Bbbbibs  (B.).— We  do  not  think  the  berries  will  prodoee  any  ia- 
Joriooa  eonaeqoenoea  on  those  eating  them,  bat  we  hare  no  expacfanaa. 

TmBBDia  Lilt  of  thb  Vallbt  (IcImi).— It  is  anything  hot  dsairahia  to 
distorb  a  vary  old,  compact,  and  Tlgoroos  bed  of  theee  chaste  sveat  plants^ 
eepedallv  aa  yoo  ssj  "  thay  do  Tory  well  indeed.*  Had  they  not  gitan  yon 
satisfaetlon  we  shoold  hare  said  then  let  the  plants  have  more  Ifbesal  Uaat 
ment,  hot  it  is  always  a  capital  poli^  to  let  that  doing  *■  wall"  alone. 

Fsitillabt  Cdltubb  (M.  E.  H.).— Thev  reqoire  to  be  grown  in  deep  ileh 
light  soil  well  drained,  and  aa  7oar  plante  do  not  prodoee  offseta  wo  prsanme 
the  soil  is  poor.  Add  some  well-decayed  manore  and  leaf  moold  to  tha  aoO, 
and  top-dress  with  a  rich  compoet.  An  open  altoation  bat  ahaltarad  tram 
winds  u  moat  soltahle,  and  pralerabla  to  a  ahaded  site. 

XABTHna  PoTATOBf  (X  DasibtfU).— Being  phmted  6  inehea  deep  on  tha 
flat  thoy  will  not  reqoirelmaoh  earthing-op,  bat  wa  shoold  nerertholMa  dmw 
a  little  soil  to  them,  so  aa  to  keep  the  tabers  from  greening. 

AoBiouLAs  AFTBB  Flowbbxbg  (Idna).— BemoTo  them  to  a  fraase  with  a 
north  aspect,  devating  the  frame  on  bricks  at  the  comers,  and  admit  air 
fredy,  protee^ing  from  heavy  rains.  To  glTc  foil  psrticolars  woold  take  op 
more  space  than  we  can  sparei  bat  the  ssaantlals  of  trsatment  are  gtran  In 
oor  "Florists'  Flowsrs,"  wnich  may  be  had  from  oor  office  for  6d. 

OOTma  THB  TBU88B8  OF  ToxTBO  Bhododbbdbobb  (IdsM).— Bj  entting 
the  trasses  yoo  will  remote  the  growths  wUeh  prodoee  the  floweca  of  nmk 
year,  and  will  keep  tha  planta  from  so  aoon  attaining  a  aixe  they  othsrwiaa 
woold  were  the  flowers  not  cot.  We  are  earef ol  in  catting  from  yoong  plants 
to  remoTC  soch  as  sre  prodaoed  by  struggling  shooto,  and  this,  so  far  fraa 
bdng  disadTantageoos,  indoces  to  more  bhapdy  and  compact  growth. 

Pbab  Lbatbs  Disbabbd  {Peter  Pullei).  —  The  light  sandy  soil  la  fha 
probable  caose.  Molch  oTor  the  roots,  and  a  plentifol  lapply  of  wator  dozing 
dry  weather  will  prerent  the  spotting. 

Gabpbt  Bbsdiko  (IF.).— Veronica  ineana  is  4  to  6  Inches,  and  AehlOaa 
ombdlato  8  to  8  inehea  In  hdgbt.  both  bdng  of  coorse  soseeptlUe  to  tha  In- 
flaence  of  rich  or  poor  eoLL  Ihe  Veronica  from  its  siie  woold  be  pratanbla 
for  yoor  porpose,  bat  wa  do  not  aee  why  yoo  might  not  contriTC  to  osa  tha 
Achilleabyxddng  the  sdl  slightly  for  it  aboTOthe  lerd  of  that  In  which  tha 
other  plants  are  pot,  and  by  a  little  extra  care  in  wateriiig.  Certainly,  for 
intrindo  beaoty  and  cffectireness  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  Veronica. 

Plabts  with  Blub  Nbhophila  {S,  0.}.— Tbe  Taiy  beat  plant  with  pink 
flowers  to  aasodato  with  Nensophila  indgnis  is  Saponaria  ealabrica.  Tha  aeed 
shoold,  howerer,  haTC  been  eown  a  month  or  more  ago.  Planta  raiaad  ftom 
seed  sown  now  woold  of  coorse  be  ptoportlanally  lato  In  coming  Into  flower. 
Failing  the  Saponaria,  soma  snch  pink  Verbena  aa  Polly  Perkins  or  M^gny^i 
MaeqaIn  woold  answer  wdL  Polamoninm  cwrnlenm  variegatnm  and  Oeranlom 
Lady  Piymooth  both  hate  a  soft  yellow  tariegation.  Both  form  Mninrmf 
planta,  the  growth  of  the  Pdemoniom  bdng  partlcolarly  giacefol.  Either  of 
tham  woold  tdl  well  with  the  Nemophila.  Gonsolt  yoor  own  tasto  as  to 
whleh  to  pal  nsKt  tha  giMi,  and  vlioh  indda.   Stth«  ooloor  woold  ba  Is 
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good  taste,  bat  the  Tarleffaied  foliage  wonM  certainly  prore  moet  BtziUng 
oatBlde.  Oolden  Fyrethnun  la  only  good  next  the  gnuw  in  a  dxy  seaaon,  a 
little  ezoeaa  of  rain  oanalng  it  to  become  offenaiTCly  green.  This  was 
fltitidngly  exemplified  at  the  Oiyital  Palace  last  jear. 

Oabpbt  BxDDxira  (Joseph  Carried).— Host  of  the  snocolents  soitable  for 
this  porpose  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  from  which  fzoet  and  exoeesiTe 
moisture  Is  excluded.  Some  of  the  most  nsefal  are  EohcToria  secanda 
glaaea,  E.  glaaca  major,  Eleinla  repens,  Paohyphlton  braotcosnm,  and  Ha- 
worthia  cymUformis.  Sorts  that  are  quite  hardy  are  also  nomeroas.  The 
three  most  popalar  axe  Sedtun  glaoonm,  SemperriTQm  oalifomicnm,  and 
Bemperrivom  montannm.  These— with  the  aid  of  Oolden  Pyrethram  and 
bine  Lobelia,  the  hardy  pearly  grey'leaTed  Bantolina  incana,  and  equally 
hardy  Arabia  alpina  Tariegata— iiml  aif ord  material  Sax  some  foetty  designs, 
which  could  of  coarse  be  materially  enriched  and  dlTsrsified  if  yoa  haTO  any 
Beans  of  procaring  or  wintering  the  more  delicate  Ooleas,  Altemantheras, 
Ircsine,  and  raricgated  Ucsembrranthemom,  as  then  yoa  woold  be  enabled 
to  add  deep  crimsons,  pink,  carmine,  and  pale  yellow  to  yoor  designs. 

Pbich  liBAYXS  Spottxd  (B.  B,  T.),—U  the  leaTCS  sent  are  fair  samples 
of  the  foliage  we  cannot  coincide  with  yoor  opinion  that  the  spots  are  the 
resolt  of  rioh  soil.  We  rather  saspect  that  yoa  have  been  cropi^g  yoor  old 
trees  too  heavily,  and  perhaps  their  wood  in  conseqaenee  wss  not  thoro^dily 
matured  last  aatanm.    Certainly  the  leaTea  lack  vigoor,  being  small, 


and  deficient  in  cokmr.  Foliage  of  this  character  is  especially  snsoepUble  of 
Injaxy,  and  great  care  in  ventilation  is  necessary— a  little  air  being  admitted 
all  night,  adding  man  as  the  temperatare  rises  very  early  in  the  mondng. 


If  yoor  trees  are  heavily  cropped  we  shoald  thtn-ont  the  frait,  pick  off  all  the 
worst-affeoted  leaves,  and  give  the  roots  a  soaking  with  tepid  soot  and  gaana 
water.  iBsmerse  a  peck  of  soot  in  aboat  thirty  galkms  of  water,  and  add  to 
eadi  gallon  at  the  tune  of  applying  it  half  an  ounce  of  guano.  A  nrlnging 
also  of  perfectly  clear  soot  water  would  be  beneficiaL  Vie  think  deflotiBnt  root 
aetion  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  source  of  the  in  jury  of  which  you  complain. 

PAiHTZRa  HoT-wATBB  PiPBS  (Hbra«s).— Brunswlok  black  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  may  be  used  without  injuring  the  plants. 

URXinB  AS  A  Makubb  (fl.  F.).— Tou  had  better  mix  with  every  Tibs,  of  it 
1  lb.  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime).  The  fresher  the  urine  is  when  so  treated 
and  applied  to  the  soil  the  better.  It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  is  suffloieQt  for  flowering  plants.  To  kitchen-gardfln  eropa  tt 
may  be  applied  more  liberally. 

UnDSBOBovrrH  ahono  Scotch  Fnia  (Things  TFiek).— Provided  the  trees 
aie  iK>t  so  eb>se  as  to  make  a  dense  shade,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  the  vezy 
best  plant  for  your  purpose  is  the  wild  Fine-leaved  Heath  (Erica  dneiea),  and 
with  it  yon  may  mingle  the  Ling  (Galluna  vulgaris).  Pat  in  verv  small  plants 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  years'  growth  a  fewinches  apart,  let  them  grow 
freely  for  a  couple  of  years  so  as  to  beoome  thoroughly  established,  and  you 
may  then  treat  them  as  you  please,  for  they  bear  eloae-prunlng  admirably; 
and  you  might  either  toep  the  whole  of  them  oloce  to  the  sorfkce  1»  means  of 
an  annual  mowing  with  a  seythe,  or  part  might  be  so  treated,  leaving  an 
occasional  clump  to  grow  wild.  By  no  means  attempt  doing  this  with  old 
plants,  as  failure  would  inevitably  ensue.  Should  yon  follow  our  advice  in 
this  matter,  and  reqahre  a  little  variety  in  the  clumps— Ivy,  the  small-leaved 
Periwinkle  and  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypeiioum  calydnnm)  will  all  flourish 
mider  trees,  and  are  all  desirable  from  their  evergreen  character.  A  little 
Bracken  and  other  hardy  Fens  would  also  tell  well  in  summer.  Moss  is  not 
zeoommended  for  such  a  position,  from  its  liability  in  sandy  soil,  to  beoome 
parched  and  rusty-looking  in  hot  weather. 

Ihssct  ok  Fkbxs  (£.  B,  T.).— It  is  the  turtle  scale  (Oocous  testudo).  Dip 
the  Ferns  into  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  each  half  a 
pound,  of  tobacco  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Mix  the  sulphur  and  soap  into  a 
paste,  boil  the  tobacco  in  a  quart  of  water,  mix  it  with  the  paste,  and  add 
the  whole  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

IirsKCTS  OM  Babx  ow  Pxab  TaxB  (H.  B,  B.).— The  small  grubs  which 
have  formed  burrows  in  the  bark  of  your  old  Jargonelle  and  Swan  Egg  Pear 
trees  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  probabqr  (Ecopophora  sulphoreUa. 
We  believe  it  is  only  in  the  dead  and  decayed  bark  that  they  occur.  If  so, 
the  bark  should  be  rasped  ofL— L  0.  W. 

KAMX8  ov  Fbuits  (Cmmought  Bubeerib^r},'-!,  Winter  Oodlin;  2  and  8 
cannot  be  identified. 

Kambb  or  Plarts  (B.  J.).~1,  Leaves  only;  9,  Veronica  saliaifolia;  8, 
Berberis  Darwinli.  ( T,  P.).— 1,  Lunaria  biennis ;  2,  Blbes flavum.  (Q.  J.).— 
Aeerplatanoides.  (TF.T.).— Berberis  Darwlnii,  Darwin's  Berberry.  (JaeTuon). 
—1,  Polygala  bnxifolia ;  2,  Pterls  cretica,  var.  (?) ;  8,  Deutzia  erenata,  fl.-^. ; 
4,  Eriostemon  buxifoUus;  5,  Diosma  erlooldes,  L, 
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POULTBT  AND  BIBD  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

Wa  have  in  one  of  our  chioken  houses  two  birds'  nests.  The 
house  is  thatohed,  and  nnder  the  ihatch  a  Wren  has  built  its 
little  home,  and  now  has  six  eggs;  while  the  Blackbird  built 
on  a  cross  beam  where  some  furze  had  been  placed  to  keep  birds 
from  roosting,  and  has  four  eggs  dae  to  baton  this  week.  They 
are  excellent  friends  these  two  couples,  and  are  very  tame.  The 
door  is  always  open,  in  fact  has  been  removed  that  a  hen  ooop 
may  always  be  there  in  shelter  for  a  young  brood.  The  inmates 
of  the  ooop  are  Silkies,  and  the  Wrens  would  go  into  the  coop 
and  pick  up  the  silky  feathers  which  fell  from  the  mother  hen 
before  our  eyes  to  line  her  nest.  Unlike  most  Wrens,  they  do 
not  mind  how  often  we  put  our  fingers  in  the  nest,  and  have 
never  objected  from  the  first.  The  cock  Blackbird  is  genenJly 
flitting  on  the  coop  when  the  hen  is  on  her  nest 

We  have  just  received  the  Portsmouth  schedule.  It  is  that 
of  the  "Ornithological  and  Zoological  Society."  It  is  very 
«ood  in  every  way;  and  though  we  have  given  up  noticing  the 
schedules  of  the  smaller  shows,  for  from  their  immense  number 
we  oould  not  act  fairly  to  ail,  still  we  oall  attention  to  this  one 
l>eoftUBe  the  whole  ot  the  poultry  oups  are  **  point  oups."    For 


Instance,  instead  of  a  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Brahmas,  it  is  a 
cup  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  m  the  Brahma  classes. 
The  table  of  points  is  not  in  the  schedule,  but  we  learn  that  a 
commendation  counts  one;  high  commendation,  two ;  very  high 
commendation,  three;  fourth  prize,  four;  third  prize,  five; 
second  prize,  six;  and  first,  seven.  The  object  oi  the  point 
cuuB  we  hear  is  "  to  give  a  reward  to  all  those  who  otherwise 
only  get  commendations,  the  cups  being  generally  taken  by  some 
few  gentlemen  possessing  a  few  good  pens  ana  entering  them 
at  every  show."  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  the  system 
answers  in  the  way  of  the  number  of  entries.  The  judges  are 
not  announced,  which  we  always  consider  a  great  mistake. 

We  have  a  strange  Peacock  come  to  us.  It  appeared  one 
morning,  and  has  become  quite  at  home.  It  is  not  in  good 
plumage,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  confined.  Anyone  having 
lost  such  a  bird  can  send  a  description  to  us  through  the  Editors, 
stating  the  locality  where  it  was  lost. 

We  are  receiving  much  better  accounts  of  the  hatchings  in 
various  places.  Some  yards  will  be  very  late,  but  we  think 
many  are  in  the  same  boat.  The  accounts  of  hatchings  are  very 
diflfereht.  We  hear  from  Lincolnshire  of  one  Oochin  fancier 
who  hatched  in  February  thirty-four  chickens  from  thirty-seven 
eggs,  and  all  are  doing  well ;  while  another  Oochin  fancier  in 
Somersetshire  only  hatched  in  February  and  March  about 
twenty-five  chickens  from  163  eggs.  We  believe  a  great  deal 
depended  this  season  on  the  condition  and  constitutions  of  the 
breeding  pens. 

At  the  late  Maidstone  Dog  Show  the  new  plan  was  tried  of 
putting  catalogues  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Judges,  and  so  they 
had  no  means  ofpietending  to  be  ignorant  as  to  the  owners  of 
the  animals,  we  believe  the  svstem  would  work  well  with 
poultry  exhibitions,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  tried.  It  would 
anyhow  stop  all  those  unpleasant  whispers  which  will  get  circu- 
lated of  birds  and  numbers  bemg  known  beforehand,  and  would 
at  least  enable  all  oommittees  to  announce  their  judges'  names 
with  impunity. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  Grand  Ohioken  Show  is  arranged  for 
October  14th,  16th,  and  18th.  We  believe  the  schedule  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  as  is  that  of  the  Great  Oxford  Chioken 
Show.  We  beUeve  both  Secretaries— viz.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Nichollfl 
or  Mr.  P.  H.  Jones  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  J.  King  of  the  latter, 
will  be  glad  to  advance  any  breed  by  giving  a  class  if  a  little 
help  is  provided  in  case  of  a  loss.  Consequently  all  admirers  of 
the  less  cultivated  breeds  should  lose  no  ume  in  oommunioating 
with  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dean's  sale  of  adult  Light  Brahmas  was  not  a  very 
^eat  success  in  the  way  of  long  prices.  The  fact  is  it  waa  a  bad 
time  for  such  a  sale.  Many  very  good  birds  fetched  only  a  few 
shillings,  but  the  quality  was  sufficiently  good  to  make  us  expect 
a  good  muster  of  valuable  young  birds  at  his  coming  chicken 
sale.    "  Young  Hero  "  was  bought-in. 

The  next  chapters  of  "  Les  Basses  Coun  d'Augleterre  "  will 
be  on  the  yards  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Cress  well  of  Bagshot,  we  hope  with 
an  illustration,  and  on  some  of  the  great  eastern  yards.  They 
will  recommence  next  month. 

Those  who  want  shade  in  the  scorching  suns  of  Jnlv  and 
August  in  their  poultry  runs,  should  at  once  sow  seeds  of  arti- 
chokes, sunflowers,  and  hollyhocks.  The  seedq  had  better  be 
sown  in  some  good  soil  and  transplanted  when  sufficiently 
grown  to  where  they  are  wanted  to  grow.  The*  seeds  of  the 
sunflowers  are  very  wholesome  for  the  poultry  and  stimulate 
laving.  We  saw  last  year  a  bare  run  made  quite  ornamental 
with  a  grove  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  in  the  centre,  and  holly- 
hocks of  all  colours  round  them.  If  the  birds  are  in  the  runs 
where  their  shade  is  wanted,  the  plants  or  seeds  must  be  fenced 
round  with  wire  until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  and 
large  to  withstand  the  movements  and  scratching  propensities 
of  the  birds. 

All  who  are  short  of  grass  runs  and  can  spare  a  few  feet  of 
garden  ground  should  now  aLso  seeds  of  the  Swede  turnips  or 
mangolds.  It  is  marvellous  how  the  birds  enjoy  the  roots,  and 
do  not  leave  them  alone  until  they  have  soooped-out  everv 
morsel  of  fleshy  matter,  leaving  only  the  bare  skin  or  shelL 
These  roots  not  only  keep  the  birds  in  health  by  affording  vege- 
table matter,  but  by  contmually  keeping  the  birds  occupied  and 
busy.  Mr.  Bumell  we  know  uses  them  extensively,  and  Mr. 
Norwood,  the  White-crested  Black  Poland  breeder  of  Salisbury, 
sets  aside  annually  a  goodly  piece  of  his  garden  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  roots.  We  have  the  strongest  belief  in  large 
quantities  of  vegetable  produce  for  birds  kept  in  confinement, 
and  we  would  recommend  plenty  of  lettuces  being  raised  by 
those  who  have  space  for  the  birds  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
for  after  the  salads  have  been  prepared  for  the  house,  all  the 
outer  leaves  and  plants  which  run  to  seed  make  capital  green 
food  for  all  birds.— W. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  a  hen's  esg  can  bear  without  losing 
its  power  of  development  has  lately  been  investigated  bv 
M.  Colasanti.    Having  fint  observed  that  salt  water  at  ordi- 
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nury  temptntaie  did  not  afleok  ih«  doTelopiiM&t  of  eggs,  he 
bulled  Bome  eggs  in  a  Ireeaing  mixture  of  ioe  and  ordinazy  salt 
Of  any  three  or  four  treated  tbuBpne  or  other  alwayi  breake  its 
■hell;  and  the  eontente  both  of  these  and  of  the  unbroken  ones 
were  found  solidly  froaen.  After  zamaining  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  miztore  (tne  temperature  of  whioh  quickly  went  down 
to-r'to-l(rfor30to40  minutes,  rising  again  to  -  4%  or  -  6° 
by  the  end  of  the  second  hour),  the  unbroken  eggs  were  taken 
out,  washed  and  dried,  and  nlaoed  in  the  hatching  oven,  having 
a  temperature  between  86S  and  40?;  and  after  ten  days  they 
ware  examined.  In  every  case  a  normal  embryo  was  found  to  be 
doTeloped,  without  the  least  trace  of  anomaly.  They  were  in 
all  respects  like  the  normal  embryos  of  eggs  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  natohing  oven  without  previous  exposure  to  cold.  M.  Oola- 
santi  remarks  that  the  fact  is  in  harmony  with  a  large  number 
of  other  natural  history  facts,  which  altogether  show  that  the 
germs  of  organisms  possess  a  considerably  greater  power  of  re- 
sistance than  the  completed  organisms  themselves.— <^^^A 
Mechtmie.) 

"Clasibsi."  wishes  to  know  why  the  poultrv  she  UUs  at 
home  is  hard  although  young,  wblle  that  which  she  buys  is 
tender? 

The  easiest  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  very  often  the  fowls 
are  not  killed  tUl  the  company  hsa  arrived  or  expected.  They 
are  then  still  ri^id  from  death,  and  notbiDg  will  overcome  it. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  And  in  a  private  house  poultry  as  good  as 
that  to  be  bought  in  London,  out  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
difference  should  be  so  great  As  it  is  necessary  chickens  should 
be  killed  when  they  are  lit.  and  before  they  get  hard,  there  is 
no  resson  why  there  should  not  always  be  a  conple  of  oood 
chickens  hanging  in  the  larder  of  a  house.  They  will  keep 
three  or  four  days  in  the  summer,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  the 
winter.  This  hss  been  often  thought  imoosslble,  but  it  needs 
only  a  little  management  and  the  knowledge  of  how  it  Is  to  be 
done.  As  a  role  the  chickens  are  spoiled  not  by  the  weather 
but  by  the  food  in  the  body,  whioh  ferments  and  ciinses  cor- 
ruption. The  chickens  should  be  cat  off  from  food  or  water  lor 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  they  are  killed.  Th&f  should 
bo  pioked  at  onee ;  a  pioked  fowl  keeps  better  and  longer  than 
one  in  its  feathers.  It  should  be  hung  in  a  cool  plaoe  where 
theve  is  a  moderate  draught,  and  kept  there  till  it  is  quite  limp, 
and  it  will  then  be  quite  tender  to  eat. 

I  am  lately  a  resident  in  Essex.  I  keep  poultry,  and  among 
other  tbisgs  I  have  Geese.  How  long  do  tney  sit  ?  Does  the 
period  vary?  HsetheesatwIndanythiDgtodowlthit?  They 
say  it  has  here,  but  I  never  heard  it  in  Surrey.— Dmniow. 


POULTRY  CLUBS. 


Ih  your  Journal  I  see  an  article  refezxing  to  the  Leghorn 
Olub,  and  advocating  the  formation  of  a  naUonal  iK>ullry  dub 
with  many  branches,  each  being  a  club  for  the  fanciers  of  each 
variety  of  poultry.  With  the  first  idea  I  cordially  agree,  and 
shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  join  a  real  national  dab,  for  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  poultry  world 

KaeraUv;  but  I  f aU  to  see  what  advantage  there  would  be  in 
ving  Dranohes,  and  certainly  it  would  entail  much  needless 
expense,  for  each  wonld  require  its  own  maohineiy.  I  think 
w&n  there  is  no  national  dub  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  us  Leghorn 
fenders  to  unite  for  a  common  object,  and  I  am  sure  our  action 
is  by  no  means  a  foolish  one,  and  the  fanciers  of  other  new 
Inreeds  would  find  the  benefit  of  similar  action ;  but  I  am  sure 
most  of  our  members  would  be  willing  to  merge  into  a  national 
olub,  if  such  be  formed,  when  our  chief  objects  are  attained— 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  standard  and  the  obtaining  of  classes 
at  the  best  shows.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  why  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  variety  branches,  ss  it  might  alter  our 
mode  of  action  if  your  plan  Ib  worthy  of  adoption.— Edwabd 
Bbown,  24,  Oloucester  Bond,  Newcaatleon-Tyne, 

[We  advocate  the  fbrmation  of  dubs  among  the  fanciers  of 
the  different  varieties,  because  we  feel  sure  that  with  one  national 
club  alone  the  benefit  whioh  they  seek  for  would  never  arise. 
For  example,  were  there  a  national  club  only  and  no  Leghorn 
olub.  we  feel  quite  certain  that  that  breed  wodid  never  have  the 
justice  done  to  it  which  its  admirers  now  require.  In  the  mass 
of  other  business  oi  a  national  dub,  with  breeders  and  exhibitors 
of  more  cultivated  breeds  dammering  for  attention,  the  Leg- 
horn would  be  less  easily  able  to  take  its  place  in  the  ftocy, 
which  we  believe  it  now  wiU  do.  The  branch  dubs  would  be 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  their  varieties  and  to  induce 
societies  to  do  their  duty  by  their  supporters.  The  national 
club,  which  would  embrace  all  the  members  of  the  branch 
dubs,  would  afford  opportunity  for  aU  fanciers  to  meet  together 
once  or  twice  a-year  and  disouss  Sny  questions  of  importsnce  to' 
the  fancy,  such  as  wrong  awards  and  wanton  neglect  on  the 
part  of  secretaries  and  committees.  Mr.  Brown  says,  "  when 
dlir  ohief  objeots  are  attained"  we  shaUpvobably  be  most  of  us 
willing  to  merge  into  a  natioflsal  dub.  We  think  that  he  would 
never  attain  kos  objeots  unless  he  had  his  branch  dub ;  and 


why  should  not  Ooohins  or  Dorkings,  whioh  we  often  find  du* 
gracefully  used  in  schedules,  be  the  laeans  of  gathering  thefar 
admirers  together  for  their  further  cultivation  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  cause  either  the  national  or  the  Lefl^om  Olub  *'  Hush 
needises  expense,"  being  aimply  for  the  adsiisecs  of  Umm 
breeds,  who  would  keeptheir  ofubs  aUve.— W.] 

HBN8  AMD  OHIOKSKS. 

Wsav  youi  hens  want  to  sit  let  them  sit  in  the  nests  they  lay 
in.  This  ens  be  easily  done  by  putting  a  piece  of  wood  similar 
to  the  one  thatdividee  thenestsattheendof  thedO-lnehpiMa, 
and  making  two  holes  through  the  Ud,  into  which  you  oan  put 
two  2.inch  nails  to  keep  the  board  in  its  pUoe.  By  ttils  mmm 
the  sitting  hen  will  have  plenty  of  hght  and  air,  and  the  ottiar 
fowUwiU  not  be  able  to  annoy  her. 

The  largest  profit  with  the  least  trouble  is  made  with  eags. 
A  good  hen  under  ordinary  drenmstaaees  will  lay  180  eggs  in  a 
year.    The  beet  bseeds  aso  the  Leghoms»  Spanned  Hambiiiahs, 

"  **'  ""  Bpsnish.    The  Hamburgh  Up  the  krgest  nnsher, 


le  large 
ylddi 


for  one  hen  if 


and  Black  L. 

but  its  eggs  ue  small. 

handled  per  annum  is  not  an  enormous 

psoperly  housed  and  well  fed  in  winter. 

One  bushel  of  Indian  com  will  feed  one  fowl  of  the  laat-maa- 
tioned  breeds  well  for  a  year  if  it  has  a  run  where  it  can  m^ 
grass  and  insects.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  any  partloalar 
breed  choose  birds  witti  large  combs,  black  legs,  white  ears. 
colour  perfeoUy  black.  Avoid  yellow  legs,  red  em,  and  oroplnd 
breast  bones.  Take  the  feet  In  your  hand,  and  if  they  feel  stiff 
and  hard  reject  the  bird ;  they  should  fbd  soft  and  smooth.  H 
the  comb  is  not  red  examine  it  dosdy  to  see  that  there  is  no 
'^^sease  about  it. 

If  you  want  chickens  i^J%^!^^f!^^'^f^^}f^^ 

mixed  I 

Sure  Dt_ 
ut  the  moil  profitable ^  ^^  ^ 

weeks  they  are  fit  for  the  market,  and  should  be  kUled  at  thai 
age.  They  bring  as  high  a  prioe  as  a  four  or  five-month  ohioken. 
Tou  ens  also  take  them  away  hrom  the  hen  as  soon  as  hatshed. 
and  have  her  laying  again  five  or  six  weeks  sooner  .than  with 
chickens.  The  best  Duck  for  this  prooess  Is  ttie  White  Aylse- 
bury :  it  grows  quickly.  The  Roman  Grey  and  OayuM  Blaek 
are  good  i)aoks,  but  to  kill  before  they  shoot  the  second  fsethAV 
gite  the  preference  to  the  Aylesbury.        ^    ^  ^   ^^        -. 

Game  hens  hi  the  seoond  year  are  the  best  isr  sifctfng.  The 
Brahmas  often  sit  well.  If  you  have  any  doubt  ebont  ahsK 
sittinff  put  dummies  under  her  for  two  or  three  days  with  Ike 
end  £>«rd  up.  This  will  make  the  hens  that  laid  in  the  sbbm 
nest  find  another.  If  you  then  find  her  bust  fed  hot  te  the 
hand  take  out  the  dummies  and  put  the  eggs  under  bmr,  first 
marking  them  so  as  to  detect  any  stray  eggs  that  may  be  laid 
amengst  them.  Bemove  the  end  board  every  night  and  mominsf 
when  you  feed,  and  put  it  up  again  when  the  hen  has  retmned 
to  the  nest.  Never  take  her  off;  let  her  consnlt  her  own  eea^ 
venience  in  tiiat  lespeet  and  act  aeeordingly.  If  yo«  s^  » 
number  of  hens  put  two  or  three  to  sit  at  the  same  time.  Yo« 
can  then  if  you  nave  smtll  dutohes  put  two  to  one  hen.  Put 
the  other  hen  under  a  orate,  and  she  will  forget  the  ehieks  in 
two  or  three  days.  Or,  you  can  take  a  Umip  into  the  pen  alter 
dark  when  your  bens  have  been  Uying  nine  or  ten  days,  asid  ex- 
amine the  eggs ;  take  out  all  the  baa  ones  and  put  all  flie  oood 
ones  under  two  hens.  Put  freah  eggs  under  the^  third.  The 
goodeffgsaz 
when  held 

dear.    Put  — „„ , — .  --      .,  ,^  -    .      _  . 

been  set  more  than  nine  or  ten  days  you  can  boil  them  hard  for 
the  chicks  when  they  hatch.  By  this  means  you  can  almost 
invariably  get  good  dutches.  .  ,     ,    .^     «,    ^  «  ^ 

It  you  keep  only  a  small  number  of  fowls  the  Black  Bed 
(Hmes  are  good  birds  (if  not  mixed  with  MaUy).  They  ait  weH. 
lay  well,  are  good  hardy  fowls.  If  well  managed  one  hen  wfll 
hatch  one  dutch  of  Docks  early,  one  of  chickens  late,  and  lay 
over  one  hundred  eggs  in  the  year. 

When  you  commence  bay  at  once  if  yen  can  all  the  lowu  yon 
want,  or  even  more.  Do  not  purchase  a  few  now  and  again,  m 
every  time  you  add  fresh  ones  the  others  are  diatarbed.  By 
having  a  few  extra  you  can  remove  some  you  do  not  Itte,  ana 
still  have  the  desired  number.  Keep  one  eock  to  every  ten  ox 
twelve  hens.  Set  one  about  two  or  three  years  dd,  and  have 
the  other  chiokenB.  If  your  neighbours  keep  fowls  ekwe  by, 
let  your  old  cock  be  good  and  strong  in  order  that  he  mey  be 
able  to  prevent  depredators  from  gaining  an  entranoe.  If  a 
strange  cock  shoula  enter  he  will  surely  be  followed  by  his 
hens,  and  these,  by  mixing  with  yours,  will  as  snrdy  stop  thsm 
from  laying. 

In  fbeding  the  first  oonsideration  is  grit.  The  best  grit  ie 
smooth  water-washed  stones  about  tiie  sixe  of  barieyecvna.  If 
your  fowls  aie  allowed  to  roam  at  will  they  can  generally  in 
summer  get  snffident,  but  not  always ;  and  if  many  an  m- 
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«noo6«rf«i  kteper  of  poottxy  wmdd  out  cnoi  Um  oisiMa  of  one 
of  hii  fowl«  altor  uning  he  woald  flnd  ift  flUod^witti  nuiMed 
hnf  ki  And  the  h«rd  flbxes  of  rootfl  and  grus,  but  no  grit.  Per- 
hMipg  ft  few  bnfctonB,  bita  of  bona  or  ooal,  that  the  hen  may  haTO 
piflfeed  «p  for  want  of  something  better  to  aiaiat  her  digeation 
iBfty  be  met  with;  bat  he  ahoold  find  the  giiaasd  about  one- 
third  full  of  amall  atonea.  If  he  doea  not,  then  his  f owla  need 
grit.    It  ia  joat  aa  neeesaavy  to  them  as  teeth  to  himself. 

The  best  grain  to  feed  with  ia  Indian  oom  or  maiae.  One 
boahel  will  feed  any  of  our  smaller  breeds  for  a  year  without 
adding  any  other  food  than  the  fowl  can  pick  up  on  a  good  grass 
ran.  Shorts  are  firat-olaas  food  in  summer,  mixed  stlfi  with 
ourdled  milk  or  water.  Alwaya  giye  your  f owla  aa  inuoh  grain 
m  they  can  eat  before  they  go  to  rooet.  If  you  find  them  moped, 
stopping  on  the  roost  in  the  daytime  and  not  generally  inolmea 
to  move  about,  give  them  a  few  peas— say  one  feed  instead  of 
com— give  peas  alone  unmixed  with  anything  else.  If  they 
cannot  get  safAoient  insect  food  ^ve  lean  raw  meat.  Liver  or 
nluok  out  up  into  smaU  pieces  wm  pay  at  any  time  by  adding 
to  the  nomber  of  eggs.  You  should  alao  chance,  the  food  occa- 
aionally.  Wheat  nuUes  a  good^ohange,  bailey  also  ia  very  good ; 
but  for  regular  leedinr  none  of  them  is  equal  to  Indiim  oom. 
Always  mix  some  of  this  latter  wi^  the  other  grains  when  in- 
troducing changes.  -Give  plenty  of  good  clear  drinking  water 
in  shallow  pans,  so  that  the  chicks  caonot  get  drowned. 

In  making  nests  put  in  first  a  shovelful  of  ashes  or  dry  sand 
mixed  with  one  handful  of  powdered  sulphur.  Then  make  the 
nest  with  straw  and  put  in  a  dummy.  Svery  time  a  hen  sits 
remove  the  straw  and  put  in  fresh. 

The  best  food  for  your  Ducks  and  chickens  when  hatched  is 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  and  moistened  for  the  Ducks. 
After  the  first  day  add  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  to  the  egg.  You 
can  then,  aa  soon  as  they  will  eat  it,  feed  your  ddokens  with 
wheat  and  your  Duoks  with  shorts  mixed  with  water  or  ourdled 
milk.  When  your  Ducks  are  seven  weeks  old  mix  with  their 
shorts  grease  or  chandlers'  waste  (the  refuse  of  rendered  lard), 
and  you  will  find  your  Ducks  fat  at  ten  weeks  old.  Pen  them 
for  the  laat  three  weeks,  and  give  water  only  when  you  feed. 

Twelve  Dacks  will  eat  in  ten  weeks  ten  eggs,  8  lbs.  of  wheat, 
100  lbs.  of  fine  shorts,  and  15  lbs.  of  lard  waste.  The  best  time 
to  hatch  chickens  is  April  if  you  intend  keeping  for  two  years, 
and  June  if  only  for  one  year.  Generally  speaUne,  it  is  best 
not  to  keep  them  over  two  years  laying.— Yr.  W.  ai—iOanada 
Farmer.) 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FOWLS. 

Is  there  anyone  who  keeps  fowls  who  has  not  noticed  the  great 
variety  of  sounds  they  make  e^piessive  of  their  feelings  ?  It 
amounts  almost  if  not  quite  to  a  language,  probably  more  so 
than  any  other  creature  except  man. 

Even  the  modulation  of  noises  made  is  very  aignifioant  of 
meaning.    Firat  there  is  the  piping  of  the  little  chick,  calling 


lor  the  oare  of  its  atately  mother,  wno  continually  keeps  anawer- 
ing  with  the  assuring  <^Gluok,  einck  1"  As  the  chick  grows  a 
little  older  the  piping  is  succeeded  by  a  chirrup ;  then  there  is 
the  trilling  song  of  pleasure  they  make  under  their  mother's 
wings  when  sitting  down  to  rest ;  hut  just  put  your  hand  under 
the  mother  and  pull  out  one  of  the  little  chicks,  and  hear  its 
sharp  oiy  of  terror  mingled  with  the  defianoelaad  abuse  of  its 
parent. 

Throw  a  large  beetle  into  their  coop,  and  hear  the  conster- 
nation uttered  by  all  the  little  family  mingled  with  the  waming 
voice  of  their  matron.  Now  throw  some  dainty  bit,  and  hear 
how  soon  her  voice  changes ;  her  children  understand  there  is 
something  extra  nice  for  them  by  her  peculiar  declamation, 
which  brings  in  all  stra^nlers  in  a  sreat  hurry.  How  weU  the 
little  things  oomprehena  the  pecuhar  cry  of  their  mother  in 
case  of  denser,  such  as  the  approach  of  oats  or  hawks;  or  let  a 
little  atraggUng  waif  peep  into  the  coop,  and  hear  her  timely 
waming  to  keep  out. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  mother  tires  of  her  charge  and  gives 
her  children  the  slip,  who  express  their  forlorn  feelings  by  a 
whining  cry  while  hunting  around  for  her. 

In  due  time  the  young  gentleman  chick  tries  his  voice  at  a 
crow.  Could  anyone  ever  oelieve  that  such  stammering,  such 
atrainiag  and  croaking,  would  ever  reach  that  clear  ri&  song 
that  has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  and  poetey  of  all  the 
creat  nations  of  the  earth,  and  caused  so  many  great  "  awaken- 
ings "  in  all  dasses  of  society  ? 

Boon  he  becins  to  feel  gallant,  and  if  by  chance  he  finds  some 
rare  bit  he  calls  some  of  his  nearest  belles  to  partake  of  it.  but 
they  freauently  arrive  just  in  time  to  see  him  bolt  it  himsell 

One  of  the  next  musical  strains  is  the  prating  of  pullets  when 
they  feel  happy  and  well ;  then  there  is  the  alarm  when  startled 
by  anything  strange,  also  the  shrill  ory  raised  by  all  should  a 
hawk  appear.  Another  peculiar  noise  is  made  when  you  approach 
their  roosts  at  night,  uttered  and  answered  all  round— a  slight 
trillim;  noise,  as  much  as  to  say,  *<  Hark !  What's  that  atrange 
noise  7"  which  is  deepened  into  a  sharp  *'  Tut  tut "  if  danger  is 
suspected,  and  into  a  shrill  piercing  ory  if  tidbui  from  their 


perohee,  evidently  suapeetiag  that  you  may  be  thinking  of 
chicken  pot-pie. 

I  think  there  is  no  domestic  animal  that  has  a  leas  offensive 
voice  than  the  domestic  f owL  It  will  oompare  lavonrably  with 
the  voice  of  the  Duok,  Turkey,  Guinea  ^owl,  Gooae,  or  Pea 
Fowl.  Their  loudest  noise  has  a  oharm  foe  many  a  fancier  when 
they*  set  up  the  cry,  **  Come  1  Come  1  Come  I  Take  the  egg."— 
H.  Halbs.— (TAtf  American  Pet-Stock  Bulletin-.) 


UTILISING  QUEEN  OELLS.    . 

"  Bus  swarming  I "  is  a  cry  we  may  fairly  expect  soon  to  hear, 
in  spite  of  the  bitterly  cold  easterly  wind  now  blowing,  and  in 
anticipation  of  that  happy  time  arriving  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  utiliaanon  of  queen  cells. 

On  the  issue  of  a  swarm,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the 
parent  stock  is  of  course  left  queenless;  in  the  former  case 
it  remains  so  generally  about  a  week,  and  whMi  the  swarm  is  a 
forced  one  ten  to  sixteen  days.  The  young  queen  when  hatched 
seldom  becomes  fertilised  under  eight  days,  then  one  or  two 
more  days  elapse  before  eggs  are  deposited,  and  another  twenty- 
one  days  before  young  bees  emerge  from  their  cell-cradles. 

During  the  fint  three  weeks  young  bees  are  hatching  in  full 
numbers  from  the  eggs  of  the  old  queen,  and  then  we  have  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-six  days,  when  the  bees  die  fast  from  hard 
work,  and  none  hatch  to  replace  them,  and  in  cases  where  second 
swarms  issue  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  number  of  days  that 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  the  first  and  second  queens.  A  little 
consideration  will  at  once  convince  anyone  that  to  abridge  this 
lost  time  will  be  a  gain  of  many  thousand  workers  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  stock.  The  skilful  apiarian  has  long  ago 
realised  this,  and  practised  several  methods  to  economise  time, 
some  of  which  I  will  now  explain. 

We  will  first  consider  what  happens  consequent  on  a  natural 
swarm.  The  life  of  the  colony  depends  on  the  raisins  of  a  queen 
and  her  beo(»ilng  fertile ;  the  bees,  iustraoted  by  Providence, 
foresee  this,  and  generally  have  queen  ceUs  seven  or  eight  days 
advanced  to  maturity;  the  number  of  these  vary  from  one  only 
to  twelve  or  even  twenty.  The  first-born  queen  will,  ruided  1^ 
instinct,  destroy  her  unbom  sisters  unless  prevented.  When 
the  swarm  has  been  forced  by  driving  or  other  means  the  bees 
have  of  course  not  foreseen  their  loss,  and  have  to  build  queen 
cells  from  the  foundation .  so  thaf  it  will  be  a  few  more  days  than 
in  the  oaae  of  the  natural  swarm  before  their  young  queen  can 
gladden  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  subjects.  VHien  the  bees  are 
m  straw  skeps  manipulating  with  queen  cells  is  awkward  work, 
and  the  inexperienced  hand  will  most  probably  fail,  but  with 
frame  hives  the  case  becomes  much  easier.  Probably  the  best 
method  to  pursue  where  a  man  is  the  owner  of  a  plurality  of 
hives  is  to  artificially  swarm  one  eight  or  ten  days  in  advance  of 
the  others ;  the  first  will  start  queen  cella,  and,  their  number 
being  noted,  all  but  one  may  be  out  out  and  grafted,  one  in  eadii 
of  the  later-swarmed  hives.  €keat  csre  must  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  the  queen  cells  or  get  them  chilled,  or  their  inmates  will 
die.  They  should  be  cut  out  with  a  triuigular  piece  of  cond) 
attached  and  inserted  in  an  aperture  of  like  shape  in  the  comb  of 
the  foster  stock,  of  course  after  the  swarm  has  left  it. 

A  much  preferable  and  more  acienttflc  manner  of  proceeding 
is  by  means  of  what  is  termed  nucleus  queen-raising.  To  fully 
describe  this  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  spared  here. 
As  there  are  several  methods,  each  having  their  advantages,  so 
I  will  be  content  to  describe  one.  The  desideratum  is  to  have 
always  on  hand  a  fertilised  queen  ready  to  oconpy  any  vacant 
throne  at  any  moment.  The  nucleus  hive  is  niade  of  wood 
measuring  inside  8|  inches  wide,  9  inches  deep,  and  7i  inches 
from  front  to  reaF— just  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  two  small 
framea,  one  of  which  must  have  fitted  in  it  comb  containijig 
honey,  and  the  other  comb  containing  brood  and  eggs,  to  which 
must  be  addedrenoush  bees  to  well  cover  at  leaat  one  comb.  It 
is  advisable  to  confine  the  bees  for  a  day  or  two  within  the 
nudeua  hive,  when  they  will  form  queen  cells,  which  having 
been  allowed  to  mature,  as  many  more  nuclei  should  be  forme^ 
and  a  queen  cell  be  grafted  into  each.  Tlie  bees  will  take  care  of 
them,  and  when  the  young  queens  hatch  they  may  be  left  in  the 
nucMis  hives  to  get  fertilised,  which  having  happened  they  aie 
ready  to  supply  any  swarmed  hive  requir&g  them,  th^  usual 
precautions  being  tuen  to  prevent  murder. 

Queen-raising  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations 
of  scientiflo  bee-keeping.  I  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  hope  to 
raise  many  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  odd  up  to  this  time 
has  kept  my  nucleus  hives  almost  idle.  The  last  week  in  April 
I  had  duree  in  work— but  alas  1  after  a  bitter  cold  night  I  found 
the  bees  of  two  frozen  stiff,  and  of  course  the  royal  pupsB  dead ; 
the  third,  however,  hatched  its  queen  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  is  ready  for  any  vacant  throne. 

I  may  here  say  tnat  several  readers  of  the  Journal  of  HorU- 
cuUure  hare  during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  written  to  me 
desiring  permission  to  see  my  apiary ;  reluctantly  I  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse,  as  business  detained  me  from  home  during  the 
short  daytime.   Longer  and  warmer  evenings  have  now  arnved. 
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•ad  I  BhAll  h%  plMMed  to  show  uid  ezplftln  soyihliiff  After  6  p.k. 
any  eTeniag,  but  an  appoinlmoni  is  dMirable;  and  if  any  bee- 
keepera  wiU  faToar  me  -wUh  a  Tiiit  on  the  laal  Saturday  of  this 
month  at  8  p.v.  I  will  endoaTonr  to  show  the  modus  operandi  of 
making  artifloial  iwamu,  qneen-raising,  A». ;  of  ooarse,  waathor 
parmltling.— JoHX  HuHran,  5,  Eaton  Sue,  EaUng. 


now  TO  SEOUBE  PBEMIUM  HONEY. 
Db.  p.  A^BAxas, in  the  "Bee-keeper's  Magazine/' pablishes 
a  plan  to  seonre  the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  honey,  whioh  is 
well  worthy  of  trial.  The  plan  is  simply  to  keep  a  wy  strong 
oolony  qaeenless  daring  the  greatest  now  of  honey.  All  apia- 
rians know  that  a  yirgln  swarm  will  work  with  more  energy  in 
building  oomb  and  storing  honey  than  one  with  a  full  supply. 
It  is  not  unoommon  for  strong  families,  with  everything  neeoful 
for  storing  honey  in  surplus  boxes,  to  loaf  about  the  hive  until 
a  few  empty  frames  are  given  between  the  full  ones,  when  they 
will  soon  DO  filled ;  but  being  in  the  queen's  chamber  she  im- 
mediately performs  her  maternal  duty,  and  you  get  no  honey. 
The  law  is  immutable  in  their  allowing  no  empty  spaoe  between 
broad  combs,  and  the  law  impelling  the  bees  to  fill  the  spaoe 
with  comb  acts  with  like  force  in  indicating  to  the  queen  her 
duty.  By  virtue  of  cause  and  effect,  if  the  entire  hive  is  made 
into  space  it  is  but  f  uliUling  that  law  for  the  bees  to  promptly  fill 
it  with  oomb  and  honey  if,  perchance,  it  is  in  abundant  supply; 
but  madame  queen  being  present,  we  must  allow  a  considerable 
force  to  assist  in  attentions  to  her  royalty.  Dethrone  her  and 
supply  the  oolony  with  material  to  make  a  new  one,  and  yet 
allow  none  to  mature  for  a  period,  and  we  shall  have  our  boxes 
filled  with  the  beauteous  nectar.  The  operation  is  te  put  two 
large  swarms,  without  queens  or  comb,  into  a  hive  filled  with 
empty  sectional  frames  or  honey  boxes,  and  give  one  broad 
oomb  at  one  end  of  the  hive, and  before  the  newqueen  is  hatched 
remove  the  oomb  and  give  them  another.  "Wlien  the  second 
has  become  fertile,  the  greatest  flow  of  honey  being  over,  remove 
the  honey  frames  or  boxes  and  fill  the  hive  with  combs  or  empty 
frames,  sa  the  fall  season  for  honey  may  indicate.  The  queens 
and  brood  oombs  can  be  utilised  to  advantage,  which  any  in- 
telligent apiarian  will  understand. 


OUB  LETFEB  BOX. 

Books  (17.  IT.).— Oar  "PooUry  Book  for  tho  ICany"  wSl  iiiit  yon.  Ton 
CM  hate  it  poet  free  If  yon  enoloie  Mfvi  po«tage  ftampa  wtth  your  eddieu. 

Fowl's  TBxaH  Swollsit  (J.  O.  IT.).— Ws  do  not  know  the  dissMo.  We 
think  it  most  be  the  zeenU  of  an  seoident,  or  from  the  attaek  of  some 
•nimel,  sneh  m  a  hedgehog.  The  hedgehog  is  tery  fond  of  ehlekens,  and 
irlU  attaek  them  night  after  night. 

HouDAM  Hbh's  Abdomkr  Baiuiia  Dowir  (W,  H.  ir.).>-01d  hens  an 
■ol^eet  to  the  bearing-down  yon  maBtlon.  The  npiight  poirttion  Is  eommon 
to  pullets  when  laying  their  first  eggs.  Th«y  are  then  egg-boond,  relief  Is 
eaor,  and  they  zeeoTsr.  Not  so  with  the  old  Urds :  either  they  are  roptored, 
and  eonseqaently  ineorable,  or  thsy  are  injoxed,  and  if  old  axs  hardly  worth 
keeping  till  thsy  reeoTsr.  The  number  of  ooeks  ranning  with  hens  shonld 
be  much  dimlniahed  at  this  time  of  year  as  compared  with  winter.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  ftitaUy  Injnrss  many  hens  and  pallets. 

Ooosa  Eoos  (^Zt«ia).— If  the  eggs  were  good  when  pot  under  the  hens 
there  Is  no  doabt  they  will  hatdh  them.  There  is  somettmes  aneertainty  as 
to  date,  bat  we  know  they  will  hstoh  In  spito  of  the  eaet  wind.  Ton  mast 
beoarefal  to  keepthem  well  wetted;  the  Oooee  retoms  to  har  eggs  dripping 
with  water.    If  the  eggs  be  kept  dry  ereiy  gosling  wiU  die  In  its  shelL 

IxasoTB  OH  OHxaKiNS  (Id«m).— We  oannot  aaderstand  aboat  the  ohickens, 
bat  we  shoold  not  be  anzioas  to  keep  any  soifering  from  hereditaxy  Termin. 
Boflh  ace  sare  to  die  when  featheriag.  Thsy  ftre  literally  worried  to  death. 
Try  the  change  of  air,  bat  as  soon  as  yoa  disooTcr  any  Ofpu  of  the  Tisitation 
get  rid  of  them. 

HxTSS  (Touthjitl  Jflustettr).— Mr.  Pettigiew  will  teU  yoa  his  hire  is  the 
best :  other  people  will  teU  yoa  diifersntly.  We  have  no  *•  beat "  hive  In  ase ; 
bat  fbid  erwy  idve  good  in  Its  ma,  and  make  the  **  best "  of  It.  The  qocstlon 
of  beet  depends  apon  a  Tailety  of  olreamstances,  soeh  as  ollmato,  pastoragei 
stnogth  of  swarms,  objeot  in  Tlew  in  bee-keeping.  Yoar  hive  ought  to  do 
well  enough.  As  to  your  bees  not  taking  to  tne  bell-glasi,  that  is  beoause 
they  hare  no  need  for  it  yet.  Wait  till  hooey  abounds,  and  they  wUl  take  to 
It  f^Mt  enough  If  kept  warm  and  it  has  a  nioe  piece  of  oomb  In  it.  Write  to 
Ifr.  Pettlgrew,  Sale,  Manchester,  for  his  book. 

DitrTiHO  Bans  (Ola$UmJmry).—'nf  fact  that  drones  made  their  H»pear- 
ance  on  the  1st  of  April  (this  rery  late  unfaTouraUe  season),  and  a  queen 
being  ftequently  seen  at  the  entrsnce  of  yoor  hive  slooe,  indicate  tha*  the 
bees  lost  their  old  queen  in  April  and  reared  a  young  one  to  take  her  place. 
Fertile  queens  ncTcr  come  out  or  exposs  themselvee  czeept  in  the  act  of 
swarming.  The  queen  which  was  seen  on  the  flight-board  was  either  the  old 
one  merdfully  treated  after  being  dethroned,  or  her  snoecssor  going  out  to 
meet  the  drones.  If  we  are  right  your  hive  was  not  In  a  proper  condition  for 
swarming,  the  yoong  queen  not  baring  commenced  laying,  and  it  is  Just 
possible  that  she  may  be  unfertilised.  Before  artificial  swarming  be  again 
attempted  young  brood  should  be  seen  in  the  combs.  The  tapping  or  dram- 
ming spoken  of  must  have  been  too  gentle,  for  If  It  had  been  soffleiently 
hcayy  almost  all  the  bees  would  have  been  driyen  up  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Why  the  bees  wsre  slaughtered  on  tbeir  return  we  cannot  imagine,  for  we 
hare  neyer  known  returning  svsnns  rsjected  or  killed  by  the  mother  hives  if 
they  returned  within  twenty- four  hours  of  the  time  of  swarming.  As  already 
stated,  we  think  the  hlTC  was  not  in  proper  condition  for  swarming,  and 
probably  you  will  be  more  dexterous  andsucMcd  better  next  time  you  attempt 
artificial  Kwarming.  By  drumming  all  the  bees  out  of  the  heavy  box  into  an 
empty  one  not  smesred  with  sugar  at  all,  and  then  examining  the  combs 


If  oori 

eoBsSscoald  be  examined  witiioat  dramming  the  bees  ooi,  and  If  blood  in  aD 
stages  be  found  in  them  yoo  msy  again  swarm  the  bees  by  dramming  tarn 
aboot  five  minutes.  If  the  swarm  returns  yon  may  be  qoite  certain  ihafe  tlm 
queen  has  not  been  taken  with  it  If  yoa  dram  all  the  bees  oai  and  they 
remain  la  the  empty  hive  thOThave  aqoeen,attd  If  the  combs  be  wttfaool 
brood  yon  eoald  tabs  hoitsy,  and  pat  the  bees  Into  any  kind  of  hiva  yon  prste. 

IVGBXAsnio  Btooem  or  Baas  (J.  O.  W.)^—Am  you  are  aftaid  yon  will  not 
have  time  to  wateh  lor  yoar  bees  swarding  yon  should  maka  yofnasM 
acquainted  with  the  simple  proesos  of  aitlflciai  swaKmlng,  and  thsii  yoa  wUl 
be  able  to  swarm  your  bees  at  your  convenience,  and  as  soom  as  yoor  hives 
are  ready  for  swumlng.  At  any  time  between  4  A.K.  and  8  p.k.  a  hiva  may 
be  casl^  swarmed  in  fifteen  minates.  An  expert  can  do  it  in  seven  mfamtsa. 
If  you  exposs  yoar  hives  in  which  bees  have  died  during  the  winter  year 
neiflliboazs'  swanas  may  be  enticed  to  settle  in  them  instead  of  your  o«& 
Tour  bees  may  swsBn  and  be  ket,  even  thooipi  hives  of  emoty  oombs  ba 
'  in  the  earns  gacdan.    If  some  of  the  combs  axe  mors  than  < 


old  we  advise  you  to  melt  them  for  wax  instead  of  using  them  for  swanas. 
The  combs  of  last  ysax's  swanns  If  sweet  woold  greatly  help  swmzma  of  this 
year. 

Hxms  {A  Oordmcr).— We  ate  pisassd  to  hear  yon  have  been  so  Csr  soesssa- 
ful  in  your  first  efforts  in  bee-keeping.  Toa  ate  like  many  others ;  wanting 
to  bay  large  hives,  but  do  not  know  whars  to  get  them.  We  regret  timt  oar 
hive  merefaanta  do  not  advartlse  their  goods  as  they  ooght.  Mr.  Tales  ol 
Id  and  18,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester,  snppUsaus  with  htfge  hivaa;  aadttls 
beUsved  Mr.  J,  Lee,  Wlndlssham,  Bagshot,  has  soma  on  saia. 
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METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS. 
Oamdmm  SQUAna,  Loxnon. 
I*  88'  iO"  N. ;  Iiong.  (T^Br  0"  W.;  Altltade.  Ill  feet. 

Dacb. 

1 

I.«.DAr.           1 

18T8. 

Hyjjme. 

P- 

Shade  Tern- 
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TesvoratnM. 
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May. 

Dty. 

Wet 
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%& 
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80.4 
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In 
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Mo.  18 

To.  IS 

10.168 
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80.110 
80.088 
KJOK 
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49.1 
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48.7 
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48.8 
4U 
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MS 
88.1 
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17.7 
41.4 
88.7 

Bk 

Means 

80.187 

80.6 

46.1 

80.7 

88J 

UM 

881 

— 

10th.— Bathtt  doady  morning;  bright  day  throoghoot,  bat  not  wana;  ooU 

aft  night, 
nth.— Traess  of  frost  early,  bat  sunny  warn  mocning,  and  vosy  flaadsy; 

btlUiant  night 
19th.— Ovsroast  monring;  fine  aftsrwaids. 
18th.— Gold  and  doll;  fine  evening, 
lith.— Sharp  frost  early;  veiy  pleaeant  mocning  and  fine  day;  a  few  qotiof 

raialn  the  evai^ng,  bat  not  measarabla. 
16th.— Doll,  with  occasional  sunshine;  fine  night. 
16th.— Overosat,  except  for  short  intervals ;  clearer  In  eveniag. 


The  week  has  been  very  much  like  the  ptevioos  one:  dry  atsaoq^ 
rain,  strong  sun,  cold  wind,  and  oenaslnnal  night  frosts.— O.  J,  Bniosa. 


OOYENT  OABBSN  MABEET.— Mat  17. 
Busnnsa'  Is  steadily  improving,  and  the  supply  of  aU  things  la  vsQ  on  to 
the  demsad.    The  late  cold  nighta  have  vwy  much  eheekad  tha  growth  o 


Asparagus,  the  want  of  which  has  been  removed  by  heavy 
Uons  from  France  arriving  in  vary  fine  condition. 


Apples 

Apricots..., 
Gnerriee... 
Ohestants.. 
Ourrante... 


lb. 


nSMrto.'i 


Cobs 

Gooseberriee 

Grapes,  hothoose, 


Melons  . 


s.  d.    s. 
I  sieve   1   8to6 

0  0     0 

0  0 
0   0 
A  sieve  0  0 
'0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


...  lb. 
quart 
...  lb. 
.♦'iqp 


Artichokes dosen 

Asparsgas ^100 

French handle 

Beans.  Kidney....    VlOO 

Beet,  nod doaen 

Broccoli.. handle 

Brussels  Spioate    A  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Oarroto bunch 

Capelcums VIOO 

OauUflower dosen 

Oelery bundle 

Ooleworts..  doa.  bnnehes 

Oueambers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel buaoh 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bnnoh 

Horseradish bundle 

Lettooe. dosen 

French  Cabbage  .... 


s.  d.   s.d. 

4  OtoO  0 


Malbenles 

Nectarinee 

Oranges.. 

Peaches.. 

Pears,"" 


a«d.  a.  d. 


Pine  Applee .. 

Pbuns 

Qoincee  

Baepbenies  .. 
Btrawbetriea.i 
Walnuts...... 


.lb.    0  8to 

S  8 

•100    f  S    11 

aea    0  9 

0  0 

S  0 

lb.    1  s 

iaieva    0  0 

baahel   0  0 

lb.    0  S 

.....ox.    0  8      _ 

,  bnehel    4  0   10  0 

VIOO    1  f     1  8 


■.d.     «.d. 
0   4to~    ~ 

_  , 1    0 

Mustard  *  Creea   punnet   0   1 
Onions bushel  1  0 

piokUng qaart  0   S 

Pareley....  do8.banobea  1  0 

Parsnips dosen   0  0 

Peas quart   4   0 

Pototoes bushel   1   S 

Kidney dc. 

New... lb. 

Sadlshes ..  dos.bunehce 

Bhnbarb bundle 

Salaafy. bundle 

-  bundle 


8 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

Shallota lb.   0 

Spinach bushel  4 
omatoes doren   0 

Tnniips bucnh   0 

T^etoUe  Marrows 0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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HAT  2&--81,  1876. 


Tlvorton  Show  eloMS. 

Qaeokelt  (MIoroMoploal)  Olab  mi  8  pji. 

Boyal  Botanlo  Soeiety  at  8.45  p.x. 

SUHSAY  AFTBB  ASOBMBIOM. 

Boyftl  Aqaftfliim--Sammer  ExhiUUon. 

Bogral  Botanio  Sooidty— Promenade  at  &80  p.x. 
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^ 

SS. 

Moon 

BlSM. 

Moon 
Beta. 

MW. 

Olook 

Day 

of 

Tear. 

2?-r* 

Kiifat'Xeaa. 

h.   m. 

h.    m. 

h.  m. 

h.   m. 

Days. 

m.    a. 

6&4 

4li 

64.2 

8    67 

7    67 

4   46 

11      5 

1 

8    17 

146 

67.4 

42.8 

66.1 

8    66 

7    68 

5    67 

11    51 

2 

8    10 

147 

66.6 

44.7 

65.6 

8    64 

7    59 

7    24 

mom. 

8 

8     8 

148 

68.1 

44.4 

56.2 

8    58 

8     1 

8    65 

0    22 

4 

2    66 

149 

67.6 

44.1 

66.8 

8    62 

8     2 

11    28 

0    42 

6 

2    48 

150 

6&4 

44.7 

66.6 

8    52 

8     8 

11    46 

0    67 

6 

2    40 

151 

69.4 

418 

67a 

8    61 

8     4 

la4 

1     9 

D 

2    82 

152 

Jftom  obeerrations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  aTezage  day  temperature  of  the  week  Is  67.70;  and  its  night  temperatore 
44.00. 


CULTURE  OP  BOSBS  IN  POTS. 

EBHAPS  there  are  no  gardens  of  any  pre- 
tensions in  Britain  but  contain  Boses.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  about  them»  and  more 
pleasant  still  to  commit  one's  thonghts  to 
paper  and  to  know  that  they  will  be  printed 
and  careMLy  read  by  a  large  nmnber  of 
those  who  We  Boses.  Mr.  Camm  and 
many  more  correspondents  discourse  most 
pleasantly  about  Boses  for  the  flower  garden 
and  Boses  for  exhibition,  Boses  on  their  own 
roots,  Boses  on  Briars,  and  Boses  on  the  Manetti.  I  have 
read  very  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  about  them, 
and  though  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  the 
differences  have  always  been  pleasantly  expressed,  and  in 
all  things  there  is  a  greater  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
than  to  upset  the  arguments  of  an  opponent.  It  is  very 
pleasant  too  to  stand  by  and  admire  the  beautifnUv 
arranged  boxes  of  cut  Boses  set  up  in  their  groundwork 
of  fresh  green  moss,  the  united  skill  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional gardeners  combined  with  boundless  enthusiasm. 
And  many  eager  admirers  resolve  that  they  will  have  just 
such  Boses  in  their  own  gardens  next  year. 

In  our  uncertain  climate  and  with  unsuitable  soil  Bose 
culture  out  of  doors  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  this 
year,  with  a  keen  east  wind  blowing  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Bose  leaves, 
which  have  a  beauty  all  their  own,  look  very  deplorable, 
and  the  show  for  flowers  is  anything  but  promising.  We 
may  soon  have  favourable  weather ;  warm  showers  and 
western  winds  would  work  a  marveUous  transformation 
in  the  Bose  garden.  In  the  meantime  those  who  grow 
Boses  in  pots  are  independent  of  any  weather,  and  what 
a  splendid  object  a  well-grown  pot  Bose  is  t  the  leaves 
full-sized,  healthy,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  insect  pests. 
But  of  course  it  is  not  given  to  ordinary  mortals  to  pos- 
sess such  plants  as  are  annually  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  of  Slough  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  of  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt ;  their  Boses  are  grown  for  exhi- 
bition, and  they  do  show  right  well  what  Boses  may 
become  imder  skilful  culture.  At  Loxford  Hall,  where 
my  lot  is  oast,  it  is  trying  work  to  grow  Boses  out  of 
doors.  They  have  been  tried  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  in- 
cluding their  own ;  the  ground  has  been  trenched  and 
;nanured,  loam  has  been  brought  a  long  distance  for 
item,  and  still  they  refuse  after  a  time  to  do  weU.  In 
pot  culture  it  is  different.  With  us  the  Bose  does  well 
in  pots,  and  we  can  meet  other  growers  on  more  equal 
terms. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  magniflcent 
appearance  of  the  large  specimens  one  sees  at  exhibitions, 
but  they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  nice  healthy  young 
specimens  grown  in  8-inch  pots :  this  last  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  humblest  owner  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
may  be  cultivated  successfully  by  those  who  have  not 
had  the  chance  of  a  professional  training.  The  first  thing 
is  to  obtain  the  plants,  and  they  are  certainly  cheap 
enough.    It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  skill  and  enterprise 
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of  British  nurserymen  to  tell  that  all  the  newest  and  best 
Boses  can  be  bought  from  them,  healthy  plants  in  5-inch 
pots,  for  the  small  sum  of  8^.  each.  They  are  worked  on 
the  Manetti  stock  in  forcing  houses  early  in  theyear,  and 
are  in  fine  order  by  the  first  week  in  May.  well,  then, 
the  plants  may  be  obtained  from  any  respectable  nursery- 
man at  once.  By  this  time  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots ;  if  they  are  in  5-inch  pots  let  them  be  potted  into 
well-drained  7-inch  pots. 

Next  in  order  is  the  potting  material :  its  main  con- 
stituent should  be  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  and  it 
ought  to  be  taken  from  a  day  land,  and  should  be  cut 
and  placed  on  a  heap  at  least  three  months  before  using 
it ;  to  this  add  about  one-sixth  part  of  leaf  mould  and  a 
fourth  part  of  decayed  manure ;  if  convenient  add  an 
8-inch  potftd  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrowload,  and  a 
little  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  In  potting  see 
that  the  compost  does  not  get  mixed  with  the  drainage ; 
this  is  easily  prevented  by  placing  some  dean  fibre  over 
it  first.  The  plants  should  be  quite  moist  at  the  roots 
before  potting  tibem,  and  they  naay  be  dewed  overhead 
with  the. syringe  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  It  is 
not  likely  they  will  flag  if  the  operation  of  potting  is 
carefally  performed.  I  rather  dew  overhead  tnan  water 
at  the  roots  for  the  first  day  or  two.  As  a  rule  the  plants 
will  not  suffer  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  potting, 
when  water  may  be  applied  to  the  roots  through  the 
rose  of  a  fine  watering  pot.    After  the  end  of  May  the 

Slants  are  quite  as  weU  out  of  doors  as  inside,  except 
'ea  Boses,  these  are  best  kept  in  well-ventilated  glass 
houses  aU  the  year  round. 

The  principal  enemies  of  pot  Boses  are  mildew  and 
green  fly.  Orange  fungus  I  hiad  but  once  on  a  few  plants 
that  were  bought-in  from  the  nursery.  As  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  I  had  the  affected  parts  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  the  whole  lot  of  the  plants  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  was  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaves;  after  they  were  all  removed  the  plants  were 
placed  in  a  house  where  they  could  be  kept  dry,  and  this 
pest  has  not  been  seen  again.  Mildew  is  also  destroyed 
by  dusting  with  sulphur ;  and  fireen  fly,  when  the  plants 
are  ont  of  doors,  by  laying  tnem  on  their  sides  and 
syringing  the  leaves  with  soapy  water  to  which  a  little 
tobacco  liquid  has  been  added. 

The  plants  should  not  remain  out  of  doors  in  a  wet 
district  after  the  end  of  September ;  here  they  remain 
to  the  end  of  October,  and  do  not  receive  any  injury. 
The  pots  may  be  placed  close  together  in  a  cool  house 
where  air  is  freely  admitted,  or  if  this  is  not  available 
they  may  be  placed  in  an  open  shed.  Those  plants  that 
it  is  intended  to  force  early  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  and  I  always  take  care  that  before  prun- 
ing them  they  are  dry  at  the  roots :  if  so,  they  will  not 
bleed.  The  first  lot  may  be  started  early  in  December, 
beginning  with  a  night  temperature  of  45'  and  not  rising 
higher  than  this  until  the  buds  are  well  started.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  quite  close  to  the  glass,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  after  the  leaves  are  formed  to  55°  or 
60''  gradually,  say  at  the  rate  of  2^  or  d''  more  each  week* 
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The  night  tempeninze  should  not  be  higher  than  60^  Boaec 
that  are  prodaoed  very  early  in  the  year  in  a  high  temperature 
are  not  of  good  qxiaUfy,  the  petidfl  are  inmally  Tory  thin  and 
deficient  in  oolonr.  When  the  yoimg  growths  have  adTaneed 
a  few  inehee  if  they  are  too  thickly  plaoed  they  may  be  thinned 
out,  as  orowded  wood  tends  to  prodnee  small  leayes  and  pro- 
portionately sized  flowers. 

If  the  plants  ore  in  ligorons  growth  and  the  flower  bads  are 
formed,  mannze  water  should  be  applied  to  them.  Cow  manure 
soaked  in  water  and  the  water  iQlowed  to  stand  until  it  is 
clear,  is  very  good,  but  it  must  not  be  too  strong;  apply  it 
weak  and  often.  A  little  guano  or  blood  manure  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surf  aoe  of  the  soil,  the  waterings  will  wash 
it  in.  Manure  water  is  excellent  for  promoting  heidthy  growth, 
which  results  in  a  deeper  colour  to  both  foliage  and  flowers. 
Many  yarieties  do  not  require  flower-sticks,  others  do.  Osiers 
are  as  neat  as  anything,  and  they  ought  to  be  eut  and  suffi- 
ciently dried  so  that  they  will  not  grow  when  the  ends  are 
inserted  in  the  pot. 

In  all  probability  green  fly  will  appear  on  the  leaves,  but 
this  must  be  destroyed  at  once  by  fumigation.  Mildew  must 
also  be  watched  for,  and  the  affected  parts  dusted  with  sulphur. 
It  is  also  very  desirable  to  dew  the  plants  overhead  with  a 
fine  syringe  night  and  morning.  If  the  tiny  dewdrops  hang 
like  beads  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning  it  is  a 
sigQ  that  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient,  and  ttie 
plants  will  be  sure  to  thrive. 

Lists  of  Boees  are  so  often  given  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  give  one,  and  tlM  readers  of  the  Journal  wUl  no 
doubt  look  out  for  those  sorts  that  are  in  the  prize  lists.  The 
Bourbon  and  Hybrid  China  Boses  are  not  much  grown  in  pots 
now.  Charles  Lawson  may  yet  be  seen  in  eoUeetlons,  but 
Coupe  d'H6b6  and  Paul  Bicaut  that  used  to  be  mueh  grown 
are  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
A  few  of  the  beet  forcing  Boses  are,  in  Teas— Adam,  Alba  rosea, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Devoniensis,  Homdre,  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Madame  Faleot,  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Ma- 
dame Willermoz,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Nif^etos, 
Fiesident,  Safrano,  Souvenir  d*nn  Ami,  Yioomtesse  de  CaBca. 
The  beet  Hybrid  Perpetnals  aie  Alfred  Oolomb,  AnnA  Alezfefl, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Bessie  Johnson,  Coquette  dee  Blanches, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Btienne  Levet,  G6n6ral 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hoinper,  Julee  Margottin,  La  France, 
Madame  la  Baroxme  de  Bothschild,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Prinoe  Camilla  de  Bohan,  Paul 
Verdier,  Princess  Beatrice,  Star  of  Waltham,  Victor  Verdier, 
Princess  Christian,  and  Marquise  de  Mortemart.— J.  Bouolas. 


SUMMER  PBUNIHG  OF  FBUIT  TBEES. 

PEAB,  APPLE,  OHXBBT,  PLUM. 

Thi  smamer-prmiing  of  fruit  trees  when  well  and  timely 
done  promotee  health,  vigour,  and  fertility— it  maintains  a 
just  balance  between  wood  growth  and  fruit  growth,  po- 
moting  yet  restricting  such  growth  in  the  best  and  highest 
degree.  It  prevents  waste  of  vigour,  devoting  the  precious  sqp 
out  of  which  every  part  of  the  tree  is  formed— stem,  leaves, 
buds,  blossom,  fruit—to  the  formation  of  a  wood  growth  short- 
jointed,  sturdy,  and  robust,  bristling  with  blossom  buds.  Thus 
the  growth  is  turned  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the  greatest  possible 
abundance  in  a  given  space.  How  is  this  done  ?  1  have  before 
now  tried  to  explain  the  process,  but  the  inquiriee  of  *<  F.  J." 
oonvinee  me  that  I  must  be  more  expUcit. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  All  fruit  trees  have  branehes ; 
let  us  take  one  of  them  and  explain  its  treatment,  and  the 
lesson  will  be  applicable  to  the  entire  tree  of  whatever  fonn  it 
may  be.  Now  the  braneh  has  two  distinct  growths,  the  main 
or  leading  shoot  forming  the  branch  itself,  and  the  lateral  or 
side  shoots  forming  the  spun.  The  annual  elongation  of  the 
leading  shoot  should  not  excee4  18  inches  nor  be  much  under 
a  foot  according  to  the  habit  of  the  tree,  very  robust  growtii 
reaching  the  maximum,  slender  growth  being  confined  to  the 
minimum,  or  even  within  its  limit.  Neither  of  ttiese  lengths 
consist  of  one  dean  edioot  but  of  parts  of  two  growths.  The 
first  part  or  spring  growth  being  pruned  or  pinched  off  at 
6  or  9  inehes ;  and  the  second  or  midsummer  growth,  left  to 
grow  unchecked  till  the  beginning  of  September,  is  then 
twisted  at  a  point,  slightly  beyond  the  prescribed  length,  and 
the  end  left  attached  to  the  braneh  and  hanging  downwards 
tiU  it  is  removed  in  tiie  winter  pruning. 

What  is  our  object  in  this  part  of  the  process  f    Just  this— 


to  induce  a  prompt  formation  and  an  even  distribution  of 
lateral  growth  or  side  shoots  along  the  enthre  length  of  the 
branch,  to  whkit  end  we  pineh  off  the  tip  of  the  spring  shoot, 
and  so  checking  the  upward  flow  of  sap  we  divert  it  into  ofther 
channels,  as  is  shown  by  the  increasing  size  of  each  leaf  and 
the  lateral  bud  at  its  base  which  so  promptly  followa  the 
pinching.  But  we  do  more  than  this,  for  we  gain  at  least  a 
year  in  eveiy  season  of  growth,  no  mean  result  of  our  manipa- 
lation  behig  that  we  induoe  the  tree  to  do  the  work  of  two 
seasons  in  one ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  young  treea  we  may 
go  even  farther  than  this,  and  daim  to  effeot  the  woric  ol 
several  seasons  in  one  by  the  rapid  formation  of  fruiting  hndB 
which  we  induce. 

In  our  treatment  of  the  side  shoots  we  poceed  upon  the 
same  prindple,  only  with  this  advantage— that  as  eaoh  exten- 
sion is  limited  to  about  an  inch,  often  less,  we  are  enabled  to 
effect  a  little  more  by  proceeding  in  this  way.  When  the 
shoots  are  long  enough  to  have  become  somewhat  stout  and 
stable  at  the  base  they  are  shortened  to  one  or  two  eyes,  wiueh 
in  a  vexy  favourable  season  push  into  growth  so  prompter  that 
the  second  growth  may  also  be  pinched  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  then  the  third  shoots  are  left  Uke  the  leading  shoo*  till 
September,  and  twisted  downwards  near  the  bate. 

There  are  two  points  of  importance  here  to  which  I  wisli  to 
draw  espedal  attention.  First,  the  young  shoots  are  not 
pinched  till  they  are  tolerably  stout  at  the  base,  hasty  and 
indiscriminate  punching  inducing  a  orowded,  weakly,  baaren 
growth,  and  totally  defeatiog  the  object  in  view ;  but  then  I 
mudi  fear  that  those  who  do  their  work  in  such  a  heodlees 
faehion  are  a  sort  of  purblind  folk  with  no  particular  end  or 
aim  in  view ;  tiiey  have  been  told  that  summer  pinching  is  good 
for  the  trees,  and  so  they  pinch  and  pinch,  but  mjuriously. 

The  other  point  is  this— whether  the  second  growth  may  be 
pinched  or  left  to  grow  unchecked  till  September,  when  it  is 
twisted  downwards,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  season 
itself.  With  a  very  forward  spring  a  third  shoot  beeomes 
really  i>osdble,  and  should  cestainly  be  had ;  but  in  a  Isto 
season  like  the  present  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  rest  conteBt 
with  two  distinct  growths,  pruning  the  first  and  twisting  the 
second,  for  if  a  third  growth  is  encouraged  this  y«ar  the 
result  wUl  probably  be  an  abortive  crop  of  weakly  nnripe 
shoots  which  with  the  wood  from  which  they  spring  would 
have  to  be  pruned  entirdy  away,  and  thus  instead  of  stozdy 
well-ripened  spurs  bristling  with  plump  buds,  we  should  have 
a  lot  of  miserable  stumps  and  destroy  the  work  of  an  entiie 
season. 

These  hints  apply  very  generally  and  with  consideraide  force 
to  the  fruits  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Tfacry 
should,  however,  be  regarded  as  dastic,  exeeptKuud  cases  so 
frequently  arising  which  must  be  treated  solely  upon  their 
own  merits.  The  work  is  an  interesting  and  w^al  a  proAt- 
able  one,  and  I  am  obliged  to  *<  F.  J."  for  the  oppertimify  he 
has  afforded  me  of  entering  more  fully  into  its  details.- 

EnWlBD  LUCKHUBST. 


THE  METBOPOLITAN  FLOBAL  SOOTBTT. 

As  I  have  been  asked  many  questions  rdative  to  this  Society 
I  may  perhaps,  as  having  been  its  Secretary  during  the  few 
years  of  its  brief  existence,  interest  not  only  those  who  have 
asked  me  about  it,  but  others  also,  if  I  give  a  short  aeeoont  of 
this  latest  and  probably  last  attempt  to  encourage  Uie  growtii 
of  florists'  flowers  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

The  Sodety  was  founded  in  1870,  and  had  for  its  objeot  the 
eneouragement  of  those  flowers  popularly  known  as  florists' 
flowers— the  Pansy,  Tulip,  Auricula,  Pink,  Carnation,  Pleotes^ 
Gladiolus,  Hollyhock,  and  Banunculns.  Boses  were  ftxdnded, 
as  it  was  considered  to  be  so  popular,  so  mudi  a  flower  sui 
generii,  that  it  was  well  able  to  stand  alone,  receiving  plenty 
of  eneouragement,  whereas  the  others  were  simply  exdnded 
except  from  a  few  prizes  at  the  Boyd  Horticnlturd  Sodety. 
It  was  not  intended  from  the  very  flrst  to  hold  separate  or 
distinct  shows— that  was  fdt  to  be  imposdble,  but  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  exhibitions  already  existing,  and  to  ofKr  snit- 
aUe  prizes  at  the  Boyd  Horticulturd  Sodety  and  Ciystal 
Pdaee,  while  it  was  thought  posdble  to  induce  ths  Direstea 
of  the  latter  place  to  revive  thdr  autumn  show  if  we  gmn  a 
considerable  sum.  Circulsrs  wen  drawn  up  and  an  influentid 
committee  appointed— by  influentid  I  mean  men  hatterasted 
in  flowers  and  anxious  to  further  our  objects.  We  reodved  in 
subscriptions  from  forty-nine  persons  the  sum  of  £69  14«., 
but  of  these  forty-nine  persons  there  were  only  twenty  who 
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were  not  eihibitors.  Am  the  Sooiety  was  floated  in  the  summer 
we  negotiated  with  the  Orystal  Palaoe  for  the  reviyal  of  their 
antomn  show ;  they  gave  £100,  and  we  iasned  a  sehedole  of 
£168  in  prizes.  Tiiia  brought  together  probably  the  finest 
show  of  Dahlias  ever  seen  in  London ;  but  it  was  olear  we  were 
largely  drawing  on  the  north  of  Eng^d  for  exhibits,  for  the 
names  of  May,  Edwards,  Stnart  <&  Mein,  and  others  figured  in 
our  list  of  exhibitors.  The  following  year  we  offered  prizes  for 
Anrienlas,  Pansies,  Tulips,  Bannnonlnses,  Pinks,  Piootees,  and 
Carnations,  bat  in  no  instanoe  save  the  first  did  we  have  more 
than  two  exhibitors.  Oar  aatomn  show  was  again  held  at  the 
Oiystal  Palaoe,  bat  instead  of  £100  the  Company  gave  bat  £75, 
the  other  £25  being  allocated  to  table  decorations,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  fall  within  oar  proTinoe.  The  third  year  some- 
what varied  the  tale ;  oar  sabseribers  were  increased  in  nomber 
to  seventy-three,  bnt  the  aatamn  show  at  the  Palaoe  was  eom- 
bioed  wiui  froit— oatside  oar  original  intentions,  bat  we  ooold 
not  hold  it  on  any  other  terms. 

In  the  foarth  year,  1873,  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  said  the  aatamn  show  did  not  pay 
and  abandoned  it,  sabstitating  for  it  afterwards  a  fniit  show 
in  September.  In  1874  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Alexandra  Park  Company  to  hold  it  there,  when  the  disastroas 
fire  occarred.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  it  at  the  Sarrey 
Gardens,  the  old  home  of  florists*  flowers,  bat  I  discovered 
jast  in  the  nick  of  tizfle  that  it  was  all  a  sham,  or  we  shoald 
have  had  a  complete  fUueo,  Last  year,  which  ends  "this 
strange  eventfal  history,'*  prizes  were  offered  for  Aaricalas» 
Carnations,  and  Piootees  at  Soath  Kensington,  and  oar  aatamn 
show  was  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace ;  bat  on  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  matter  for  this  year  I  was  informed  that  it  did 
not  pay,  and  so,  as  no  other  resooroe  was  qi>en  to  as,  we  w«re 
obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  aUhoagh  the  Society  still  exists, 
^et  its  operations  are  nil.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it.  I  do  not, 
in  fact,  know  how  we  are  to  get  ap  an  aatamn  exhibition. 
Many  of  those  who  exhibited  with  as  at  first  have  given  it  ap ; 
and  even  sinoe  last  year  Mr.  Walker  of  Thame  tells  me  he  has 
given  ap  Dahlia  exhibiting,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  a  large  amateor 
exhibitor,  has  also  abandoned  it  There  remains  now  bat  one 
large  exhibitor  of  Dahlias  amongst  narsezymen,  Mr.  Keynes  of 
SaUsbaiy,  and  I  fancy  from  what  he  said  that  he  wiU  soon 
abandon  it. 

Sach  is  my  story,  and  now  let  me  state  what  have  been  the 
resalts  as  far  as  the  Mngtag-forward  of  fresh  exhibitors  is 
concerned.  When  we  commenced  in  1870  we  had  five  exhi- 
bitors in  Aoricolas— Mr.  Tamer,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  little,  Mr. 
Batcher,  and  myself.  Last  year  we  had  foor;  Mr.  Little  and 
Mr.  Batcher  (since  dead)  had  retired,  and  Mr.  Doaglas  had 
come  forward  and  taken  a  prominent  place.  No  increase  had 
taken  place  in  Carnations  and  Plcotees :  here  again  Mr.  Doaglas 
had  come  forward,  bat  Mr.  Pizzey  and  Mr.  Norman  had  retired. 
In  Gladiolas  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said — ^three  or  foar  exhi- 
bitors. Hence  I  cannot  bat  feel  that  we  have  signally  failed 
in  oar  attempts  to  bring  forward  fresh  blood,  and  that  some 
insaperable  obstacle  exists  in  the  soath  against  the  oaltivation 
of  these  charming  flowers. 

I  know  in  all  these  matters  much  depends  on  the  Secretary, 
and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  in  some  degree  the  caase  of 
the  failore.  To  me,  however,  it  has  been  no  failare.  It  has 
brought  me  more  closely  into  contact  with  lovers  of  flowers  of 
all  degrees,  and  it  has  enhanced  both  my  own  pleasare  and 
the  opinion  I  have  over  held  of  the  craft.  It  has  stirred  me  ap 
to  more  earnest  attempts  in  the  growth  of  two  of  my  favoozite 
flowers,  the  Aarioola  and  the  Gladiolas ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kindly  feeling  and  ooarteey  which  has  been  accorded 
to  me  by  so  many  while  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Floral  Society.— D.,  DeaL 


PINCHING  CURRANT  SHOOTS. 
Last  year  aboat  this  time,  or  rather  later,  I  pinched-baok  to 
two  leaves  or  so  all  the  yoang  growth  on  my  Bed  Carrant 
tree?.  A  friend  witnessing  the  performance  exclaimed,  "  Now 
yon  will  not  have  a  Carrant,  the  san  will  scorch  the  frait  qoite 
ap.  Natare  has  provided  the  leaves,"  <fto.  Well,  he  followed 
his  plan  of  leaving  all  the  growth  on,  and  of  coarse  I  coold 
not  change  mine.  The  resalt  was  that  his  ripe  frait  was  in- 
visible— did  not,  I  believe,  famish  two  tarts ;  his  bashes  were 
twice  as  many  as  mine,  and  the  show  of  yoong  frait  pro- 
portionate. My  very  large  crop  ripened  splendidly,  very  long 
elasters,  and  each  Carrant  very  large.  I  am  afraid  to  pinch 
all  back  this  year,  as  the  cold  wind  prevents  a  good  nomber 


of  the  blossom  setting,  and  I  oondode  the  profose  foliage  acts 
as  a  shelter.  I  have,  therefore,  as  yet  only  pinched-baok  the 
branchlets  which  appear  to  be  growing  in  a  rampant  manner 
and  sheltering  nothing.  Am  I  right?  I  have  pinched-back 
the  Gtooseberrv  trees  as  the  Imit  is  well  set,  and.it  is  qoite 
extraordinary  how  rapidly  it  swells  sinee.  The  year  before 
last  I  let  Natare  have  its  way,  and  only  had  a  few  miserable 
Gooseberries  and  Carrants,  althoagh  the  show  of  blossom  was 
enormoas.     Am  I  right  in  removing  all  Strawberry  saokers 

now?— A  COBBSSPONDSZIT. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  another  international  horticoltaral 
exhibition  in  London  similar  to  that  wiatib.  was  held  in 
1866.  These  international  exhibitions  have  now  gone  the 
Tonnd  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eorope,  and  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  it  eomes  again  to  the  torn  of  Great  Britain.  A  meeting 
with  the  view  of  eanying  ont  this  object  was  held  at  Soath 
Kensington  on  Wednesday  week  of  some  of  the  smvivors  of  the 
Committee  of  1866,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  an  attempt 
shoald  be  siade  to  hold  an  exhibition.  The  details,  however, 
were  not  setUed  either  m  to  time  or  place ;  bat  it  was  agreed 
that  a  som  of  £15,000  or  £16,000  weald  be  needed. 

We  doabt  very  moeh  whether  it  is  pradent  to  agitate  this 
question  ijt  present.  The  event  eannot  possibly  come  off 
before  the  next  three  yean  without  interfering  with  other 
great  exhibitions  which  are  already  flxed.  Next  year  we  have 
Amsterdam,  in  1878  the  very  attractive  quinquenxdal  of  Ghent, 
and  a  great  effort  is  to  be  made  in  Paris  in  that  year  also ;  we 
cannot  therefore  expect  to  do  anything  before  1879,  and  any 
effort  made  now  may  cool  down  before  the  time  arrives  for 
carrying  it  oat.  Our  last  great  international,  which  was  the 
grandest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  was  begun  and 
ended  in  less  than  nine  months,  and  its  great  success  as  an 
exhibition  was  due  to  the  concentration  of  effort  swiftly  and 
energetically  applied. 

We  shoald  rejoice  to  see  such  another  exhibition  as  that  was 
in  1866,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  repeated  in  1879 ;  ba,t  we  also 
hope  that  an  untimely  beginning  will  not  also  prove  an  un- 
fortunate ending. 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 

Last  Michaelmas  I  selected  from  the  nursery  bed  one  score 
each  of  the  best  plants  of  Keens'  Seedling,  President,  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  planted  them  in  6-inch  pots,  plunging  the  pots 
after  planting  up  to  the  rim  in  a  piece  of  land  with  a  free 
exposure  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  I  covered  tho  ground  with 
U^t  manure,  and  they  remained  in  this  situation  until  tbe 
first  week  in  February  without  farther  attention.  I  then  re- 
moved them  to  the  top  shelves  of  my  greenhouse.  When  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  life  I  carefully  mulched  each  pot 
with  rich  manure.  Not  a  single  plant  in  the  whole  lot  was 
bsnen,  but  all  threw  up  one  or  more  fiower  trusses.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  berries  had  set  I  removed  the  surplus 
blooms»  leaving  from  eight  to  twelve  Strawberriis  on  each 
■plant. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  I  prq^ared  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation,  by  putting  on  the  surface  about 
6  inches  of  manure,  and  pladng  on  the  manure  2  or  3  inches 
of  soil.  I  then  removed  my  plants  from  the  greenhouse  on  to 
this  bed,  allowing  to  each  plant  about  1  square  foot  of  space, 
and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  the  soiL  Over  the  bed 
I  have  erected  a  framework  to  shelter  the  plants  from  frosts, 
and  I  cover  at  nights  with  mats,  bags,  <fec.,  when  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  40"*.  In  a  few  diqrs  I  shall  be  able  to  gather 
ripe  fruit.  I  tried  a  similar  way  with  about  half  the  nomber 
I  had  in  the  greoifaouse  last  year,  and  found  the  quality 
superior  to  those  I  kept  to  ripen  in  the  house,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  much  less  trouble  of  watering. 

By  this  plan  I  can  obtain  ripe  fruit  fully  a  month  earlier 
than  those  grown  in  the  open  ground,  as  we  never  gather 
any  before  the  last  week  in  June.  Those  that  were  planted 
in  the  garden  last  autumn  are  showing  signs  of  an  abundant 
crop,  and  with  fine  weather  most  of  them  will  soon  be  in  fall 
bloom.  La  Grosse  Suor6e  is  the  only  sort  I  have  in  bloom  yet, 
but  Keens'  Ssedling,  Princess  Alice,  and  Befrssher  will  be  out 
in  a  few  days.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold,  but  if  fine 
weather  follow  from  this  date  (May  15th)  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  aqy  worse  for  it.    We  have  had  during  the  present 
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month  B^^t  T^  lO"",  and  one  night  my  thermometer  registered 
12*  of  froet.— Wm.  Loykl. 


BELVOIB  CASTLE.— No.  1. 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUTLAND. 

This  princely  reeidenoe  Btande  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill, 
snrronnded  by  a  Tast  expanse  of  level  oonntry.  It  is  seven 
miles  from  Grantham,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Bottes- 
ford,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway. 
The  Oastle  was  founded  by  Bobert  de  Todeni,  a  Norman  noble, 
standard-bearer  to  William  the  Oonqneror,  who  gave  him 
with  many  other  lordships  that  of  Belvoir.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  these  estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  family 
of  Manners,  who  have  held  them  ever  since.  It  would  hardly 
farther  the  interests  of  hortiealtnre  to  traee  in  detail  the 
▼arions  matations  that  Belvoir  Castle  underwent  before  the 
erection  of  the  present  stately  edifice.  In  the  feudal  times,  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  frequently  garrisoned,  its  commanding  military  position 
naturally  rendering  it  a  station  of  great  importance.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  suocessiTe  attempts  at 
modernising  had  nearly  reduced  the  style  and  character  of  the 
Castle  to  that  of  an  ordinary  halL  When  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent noble  Doke  attained  his  majority  one  of  his  first  objects  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  or  rather  restoring 
it  to  its  appropriate  character.  At  an  outlay  of  £200,000  this 
gigantic  work  had  nearly  been  completed  in  1816,  when,  on 
the  26th  of  October  in  that  year,  a  tie  broke  out,  which  ze- 


rimens  of  Magnolia  grandiflora;  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  a 
lovely  climber  with  fragrant  fiowers ;  Lonioerafragrantissima ; 
double  Chinese  Peach,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (April  19th) 
was  covered  with  its  charming  flowers ;  Forsythia  suspensa, 
SpirsBS  pruniflora  flore-plena,  and  other  fine  wall  plants. 

But  it  was  the  spring  flowers  I  more  especially  went  to 
Bdvoir  to  behold,  and  therefore  we  will  leave  these  elevated 
positions  and  hasten  away  to  what  is  called  the  Castle  Oaiden. 
It  is  not  often  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals  to  behold  sueh  aa 
earthly  paradise  after  a  spell  of  winterly  weather  e^ual  to 
what  we  had  the  week  before  Easter.  Only  five  or  six  days 
before  I  saw  this  blaze  of  beauty  the  flowers  and  flower  beda 
were  buried  14  inches  deep  in  snow,  and  the  remaining  snow- 
drifts in  many  parts  of  the  grounds  told  their  own  tale. 
Berides  the  f aU  of  snow  there  had  been  a  stinging  frost  of  Vf. 
Tet  notwithstanding  the  heavy  snow  and  biting  iroei,  the 
spring  flowers  were  blooming  as  fresh  and  beautifnl  as  if  tiwn 
had  been  nothing  but  sunshine  for  many  a  day  previous. 
From  what  Mr.  Ingram  had  stated  in  a  note  a  few  days  before 
my  virit  I  expected  to  find  the  flower  gardens  a  complete 
wreck,  but  such  was  not  the  ease.  These  favourite  pete  of 
Mr.  Ingram  appear  to  rise  superior  to  all  vicissitudei  of 
weather,  and  in  spite  of  frost,  snow,  or  rain,  the  plants  grow 
and  bloom  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

For  broad  and  general  effect  Mr.  Ingram  depends  on  the 
simplest  materials.  The  generality  of  the  plants  employed 
are  such  as  will  flourish  by  the  ride  of  any  country  eottage. 
Arabia  and  Aubrietia,  Wallflowers,  Oxlips,  and  Paaaies  an 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  Myosotis  disritiflon 
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duced  the  magnificent  stmcture  to  a  blackened  ruin.  Portions, 
however,  of  the  Castle  escaped,  as  the  south-west  and  the 
south-east  fronts,  and  the  beautiful  chapel.  At  the  time  of 
this  conflagration  the  Castle  contained  collections  of  works  of 
art  and  vertu  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  private 
manrion  in  Europe.  Many  valuable  pictures  by  the  old  masters 
were  consumed,  and  much  of  the  costly  furniture. 

The  Castle  on  the  north  overlooks  the  wide  and  fertile 
valley  of  Belvoir  that  embraces  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire.  Tall  spires  of  andent  churches 
mark  the  rites  of  towne  and  villages— Botteeford  and  Newark 
are  the  most  conspicuous — and  in  the  distance  in  a  command- 
ing porition  is  a  fine  view  of  Harlaston  HalL  On  a  dear  day 
may  be  seen  the  towers  of  Lincoln  Minster  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  The  range  of  limestone  hills,  part  of  the  Back- 
bone of  Lincolnshbe  as  it  is  called,  bound  the  view  to  the  east, 
but  being  wooded  and  broken  diverrify  and  interest  is  given  to 
the  landscape.  On  the  south  the  hills  attain  a  greater  elevation, 
extenrive  woods  clothe  those  more  immediately  contiguous 
and  partly  fill  the  valley.  Broad  open  park-like  glades  break 
the  uniformity  of  the  expanse  of  wood,  and  the  river,  which 
sweeps  boldly  through  the  valleyi  greatly  improves  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  from  the  Castle  terraces.  Westward  the  eye  ranges 
over  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  a  series  of  wooded  heights 
in  Lricestershire  that  seem  to  stretch  away  and  unite  with  the 
distant  range  of  Chamwood  Forest.  From  the  terraces  ex- 
tensive views  of  thirty  miles  are  obtained  in  different  directions, 
snd  174  towns  and  villages  have  been  counted  within  the  cirde 
of  its  horizon.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  there  are  three 
terraces,  and  the  ascent  to  them  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  stone 
steps.  The  second  terrace  contains  a  quaint  garden  flUed  like 
the  other  portions  of  the  ornamental  gardens  with  spring- 
flowering  plants.  The  walls  of  this  garden  are  dothed  with 
climbing  plants  in  fine  condition.    There  are  magnificent  spe- 


pre-eminent ;  its  bright,  ddieate,  azure  blue  flowers  are  really 
charming.  Mr.  Ingram  has  been  engaged  for  many  yeaxa  in 
improving  the  Arabis  and  Aubrietia,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  these  beautiful  harbingers  of  spring  to  a  state  of 
high  perfection.  I  noticed  the  former  had  short  stout  flower 
stalks  supporting  broad  trusses  of  bloom,  while  the  latter 
wero  covered  with  a  profusion  of  nearly  bright  purple  flowers 
that  almost  obscured  the  foliage.  Mr.  Ingram  has  aleo  a 
varied  of  Aubrietia  almost  pink,  though  the  blooms  are  not 
large,  and  it  flowers  rather  late.  There  were  aleo  thou- 
sands of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  OxKps  varying  in 
colour  from  the  various  shades  of  croam  and  yellow  to  a 
glowing  crimson.  The  Oxlips  are  a  speciality,  for  of  these 
there  is  a  large  and  varied  collection ;  some  of  them  with  tall 
flower  stems,  and  others  with  the  habit  of  the  conunon  Prim- 
rose. Wallflowers  aro  romarkable  for  their  dwarf  habit,  for 
they  aro  scarcely  a  foot  high  and  one  mass  of  bloom.  Another 
most  striking  plant  used  for  its  bronzy  purple  foliage  wae 
Heuchera  ludda,  used  extenrivdy  as  an  edging  plant.  I  have 
not  seen  it  employed  beforo,  but  it  is  very  effective  and  a 
great  favourite  at  Bdvoir.  Dairies  also  hold  an  honoorafale 
porition,  both  the  plain-leaved  and  Daisy  aucubiefdia ;  these 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  Of  Saxifrages  every  ooneeiv- 
able  form  and  variety  ie  brought  into  use,  and  Sednm 
glaucum,  Bedxmi  acre,  and  S.  aero  auroum  grow  with  the 
freedom  of  cosmion  weeds.  Among  dwarf  shrubs  Ericas  are 
the  most  usefuL  Erica  camea  was  very  effective  and  striking, 
and  another  white  variety  was  also  turned  to  good  aoeount. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  romarks  on  the  style  of  bedding-out, 
and  we  will  take  our  standpoint  at  the  Castle  (harden.  Carpet 
bedding  finds  favour  at  Bdvoir,  and  for  that  purpose  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  and  similar  dose-growing  plants  aro  employed, 
while  over  them,  standing  thinly,  thero  aro  such  pUmts  as 
Erica  camea,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths.    In  this  garden  then  aro . 
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perhaps,  two  dozen  or  more  beds  yaryiog  in  size  and  shape 
and  style  of  planting.  Here  is  a  gronp  of  seven  beds,  witii  one 
raised  bed  in  the  centre  and  six  others  radiating  from  it.  The 
eentre  bed  was  a  miztore  of  Yaooas,  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Bcilla  prsdooz,  Primroses,  and  Tulips,  with  a  groundwork  of 
fiedom  and  Sazifragas.    In  fact,  Mr.  Ingram's  great  object  is 


plant  that  Mr.  Ingram  is  tzying  to  improve,  and  this  is  the 
best  form  of  it  I  have  seen ;  then  Alyssnm  sazatile  eompaotom, 
white  Primroses,  Oliveden  Bine  Pansies,  and  the  front  row  of 
Phlox  Nelsoni. 

A  thre^lobed  bed  was  ooyered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  Sazi- 
fraga,  dotted  with  crimson  Tulips,  White  Hyacinths,  and 
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to  cover  eveiy  inch  of  naked  soil,  and  to  accomplish  this  end 
fthonsands  of  plants  are  used  with  close  neat  foliage  or  brilliant 
flowers.  The  other  six  beds  were  planted  in  pairs.  The  first 
pair  had  a  clomp  of  delicate  Primroses  in  the  centre,  then 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  dividing  lines  formed  of 
bright  OzUps,  filled-in  with  Anbrietia  edged  with  Golden 
Feather.  The  second  pair  had  a  gronndwork  of  Sedun 
glancmn,  dotted  over  liriUi  Erica  oamea  and  Myosotia  dissiti- 
flora,  edged  with  Heachera  Incida.  The  third  pair  had  a  dnmp 
of  red  Hyacinths  in  the  eentre  edged  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
then  a  ring  of  Arabis  alUda,  with  another  circle  of  Scilla 
priBcox  and  bine  Pansies,  an  outer  edging  of  Daisy  aacab»- 
folia,  and  the  whole  dotted  over  with  bright  Tnlips. 

Foni  other  hrregnlar-shaped  beds  were  planted  so  as  to  cor- 
zespond  with  each  other.     The  centre  of  each  was  a  dlmnp 


Scilla  siberica.  Several  ourcolar  beds  had  raised  edgings  of 
Sweet  Briar  and  Ivy,  and  planted  with  a  miztore  of  Erica 
oamea,  Hyacinths,  Tnlips,  and  Yeratram  nigrom.  In  shady 
places  were  masses  of  Violets— in  fact,  they  wire  to  be  seen  in 
all  directioBfl  by  the  side  of  walks  and  at  the  entrance  Into 
each  department  of  the  pleasore  garden.  There  are  other 
beds  eqoally  worthy  of  notice,  bat  we  most  pass  on  to  tiie 
Bochess's  garden.  Here  there  are  a  series  of  terraces  90  feet 
long,  all  a  mass  of  glowing  coloors,  and  sorroonded  with  fine 
trees  jost  onfolding  their  varied  tints  of  green,  and  reminding 
OS  of  the  approach  of  sommer  and  bright  snnshine  in  the 
fotore.  In  tne  baekgronnd  was  a  gronp  of  Silver  Birches, 
which  heightened  the  beaaty  of  the  scene.  These  terraces 
were  rich  in  oolooring,  and  the  charming  efibct  produced  at 
once  convinced  ns  it  was  the  work  of  a  skilled  artist.    For  the 
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of  zed,  white,  and  bine  Hyadnths,  encurded  with  Eoonymns 
radicans  variegata,  this  was  again  sorronnded  with  a  band  of 
Erica  camea;  next  another  ring  of  Arabis,  then  Anbrietia, 
with  another  band  of  yellow  Primroses  and  an  ootside  drde 
of  red  Daisy.  Another  large  and  effective  bed  had  the  centre 
of  Arabis,  dotted  with  Hyacinths  and  belted  with  abroad  band 
of  Myosotis  dissitiflora ;  then  a  chain  was  formed  all  roond  of 
Eoonymos  radicans  variegata,  the  links  fliled-in  with  Scilla 
prsBCox,  OxHps,  and  Anbrietia,  and  the  ootside  the  chain 
filled  to  the  margin  of  the  bed  with  Daisy  aocobsBfolia,  the 
whole,  except  the  centre,  dotted  with  yellow  Tnlips.  Near  at 
hand  was  another  bed  with  Saxifraga  dliaris  precox  and 
Bjadnths  for  the  centre ;  then  a  ring  of  Erica  camea,  with 
another  of  Oxlips,  belted  in  torn  with  yellow  Tolips,  Arabis, 
and  Anbrietia;  then  there  were  circles  all  roond  formed  of 
Anbrietia,  these  bcnng  filled  with  variegated  Thyme,  white  Prim- 
roses, and  Oxlips  in  rotation,  the  soallops  behsg  filled-in  with 
Daisy  ancobsdfolia,  and  the  outside  edging  of  red  Daiq^.  One 
large  bed  worthy  of  notice  had  Saxifraga  cordifolia  for  a  back 
xowi  next  a  row  of  Pulmonaria  variegata,  an  old-fashioned 


style  of  planting  these  terraces  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  ac- 
companying engravings.— Q.  B. 


SYBIKGING  VINES. 
Too  often,  I  fear,  the  application  of  the  flyringe  to  the  Vines 
is  more  iniorioos  than  beneficiaL  The  operation  of  syringing 
Grapes  I  nave  always  considered  a  matter  of  importance  in 
Grape-growing.  The  pority  of  the  water  I  look  open  as  the 
first  consideration.  In  smoky  and  thickly  inhabited  localities 
water  pore  and  dean  is  diffienlt  to  obtahi.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  Vmes,  and  up  to  the  flowering  period,  water  may  be 
applied  with  a  fine  syringe  in  a  gentle  refreshing  shower, 
dosing  the  house  previoosly  to  syrbging,  allowing  the  tem- 
peratore  to  advance  to  85*",  not  omitting  to  place  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  pans,  proving  that  the  water  is  of  the  same 
temperatore  as  the  hoose.  The  paths  of  vineries' and  borders 
should  not  become  dusty  and  dry  in  scorching  days.  Watering 
several  times  a-d«r  over  borders  and  walks  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  a  healthy  vapour  in  the  house  that  will  tend  to  keep 
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the  foUige  healthy  and  Inznriant,  and  will  be  benefieial  for 
keeping  down  ihripe  and  red  spider. 

Bat  m  syringing  Vines  after  the  fruit  has  set  I  fail  to  peroeiye 
the  advantage  deriyed  therefrom,  inasmnch  as  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood or  probability  of  injoxy  to  the  bloom  of  the  fnxit.  YiTidly 
can  I  remember  some  time  ago  the  oirenmstanoes  reUtivo  to  a 
fine  house  of  Grapes  situated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  oom- 
pletely  fell  a  victim  to  reckleee  srringing.  The  water  was 
obtained  from  a  running  river,  as  the  supply  on  the  place  was 
limited,  and  with  this  water  the  gardener  incautioiiBly  ordored 
the  yinea  to  be  syringed.  Previous  to  syringing  in  the  even- 
ing of  each  day  the  water  was  placed  in  pans  to  settle,  and  be- 
came apparently  as  clear  aa  crystal,  yet  contained  sufficient 
mineral  matter  to  accomplish  much  mischief,  for  as  soon  as 
fruit  was  coloured  Idie  berries  were  covered  with  a  whitiidi  in- 
omstation,  which  marred  their  appearance  and  proved  what  a 
miatake  had  been  made  in  syringing. 

I  am  fully  convioced  that  succees  can  be  attained  in  Grape- 
growing  without  any  systematic  application  of  water  to  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines  in  the  naoal  form  of  daily  syringing.— 
J.  Bom,  George**  HiU, 


CBYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 
Mat  19th. 

CoHsmnma  the  great  number  of  exhibitionB  wliich  are  pro- 
vided for  public  patronage,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  at 
each  such  numerous  and^ezcellent  collections  of  plants.  Large 
prizes,  however,  are  tempting,  and  "  the  Palace  '^  Company  are 
certainly  not  behindhand  in  liberality.  The  schedule  com- 
prised thirty  classes,  and  in  these  £400  was  oifered  in  prizes, 
upwards  of  ^690  was  provided  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
£80  for  Boies,  £51  tot  Azaleae,  and  nearly  ^£50  for  Oroliids. 
In  moat  of  the  classea  there  was  good  competition,  the  stages 
being  all  oopupied  and  the  collections  well  arranged. 

For  twelve  etove  and  greenhouse  plants  In  bloom  (nursery- 
menl  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons.  Kingston,  had  the  first  place  wiCh 
an  aomirable  group,  tmantopnyllum  minlatum  Was  4  feet  across 
with  thirty  fine  flower  heads:  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  Staticepro- 
fusa,  Olerodendron  Balfourll,  Apheleijs  macrantha  purpurea, 
Bpaeria  grandiflora  rubra,  Erica  Oavendishli,  and  E.  tricolor 
'misonii  were  perfect  globes  6  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Anthurlum 
Soheraerianum  was  in  splendid  condition,  bsvfaig  forty  fine 
q^atbes ;  Azalea  Griteiion  was  also  very  fl^e.  Mr.  B.  S.  WilUsiBB 
Md  the  second  place,  Anthurium  Soheraerianum  being  exhibited 
in  splendid  condition.  In  the  oorrespondinff  amateurs  class  for 
nine  nlants,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wnkins,  Esq.,  LeytoB, 
had  the  premier  position  with  large,  healthy,  trim  specimens. 
Ctenetyllis  tulinilera.  Azalea  macnifica  plena,  and  Eilca  Caven- 
dishii  were  glooes  of  6  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Anthuiimn  Scher- 
zerianum  was  in  grand  form;  Erica  ventricosa  magniftoa, 
Franclscea  oonlertifolia,  and  Staticeprofusa  were  also  in  admir- 
able condition.  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. Tredwell,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  BoWer  Norwood,  had  the  second  place  with,  amongst 
others,  .a  grand  example  of  Imantophyllum  T¥><f|fift^iim^  ^n  ex- 
oellent  plant  of  Olerodendron  Balfourii,  also  good  Azaleas- 
Symmetry  and  sinensis,  not "  indica  "  sinoisis,  as  ticketed— two 
large  Ericas,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  Tetratheea  erieoidea. 
This  was  a  very  good  group.  Mr.  Legg,  gardeoer  to  S.  Balli, 
Esq.i  Cleveland  House,  ulapbam  Park,  had  the  third  place  with 
smalier  i^ants.  In  this  collection  Ixora  amboynensis  was  in  a 
superior  state,  and  the  Aphelexes  were  well  cultivated.  In  the 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs),  Mr.  Peed 
had  the  first  place  with  the  same  kmds  of  plants  as  previously 
enumerated ;  w.  Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon 
House.  Croydon,  being  placed  second  with  loose  plants. 

'In  Ihe  class  for  twelve  flne-fbUaged  plants  (open),  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ley,  Croydon,  might  consider  himself  foitnnale  In  being  placed 
first  with  large  Palms,  &o.,  worse  for  wear,  and  also  uimamed ; 
second  hononrs  being  for  some  mysterious  reason  bestowed  on  lix. 
Wright,  Florist.  Lee,  Kent,  for  an  excellent  group.  The  Palms 
Areoa  Versohaneltii,  Demonorops  palembanicus,  T/atanift  bor- 
bonlca.  and  Kentia  australis  were  in  fine  condition;  while 
Maranta  leopardina,  Pandanns  Veitchii,  Dleffenbaohia  nobilis, 
and  Crotons  were  very  superior.  Quality  and  variety  were  in 
this  class  swamped  by  size,  and  no  small  commotion  was  caused 
by  the  decision  of  the  Judges.  For  eight  flne-ft^sge  plants 
(amateure),  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  Den- 
mark Hill,  Camberwell,  had  the  first  phtoe  with  a  large  plant  of 
Cooos  WeddelUana,  Geonoma  Soemanni,  very  good;  Oroton 
WeisBUmii,  atrangely  like  a  plant  exhibited  last  year  by  Mr. 
Legs;  C.  variegatom,  C.  pictum;  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata, 
Pandanns  Veitchii,  and  Dasylirion  gradle,  all  good.  Mr.  S. 
Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  being  second  with, 
amongst  others,  Cyanophyllum  manuficum,  Dieflenbachia 
Bowmannii,  Crotons,  a  Palm,  and  Phormlum  tenax  varie- 
gatum. 

For  a  grpnp  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  amnged  for 


effect  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  Foreman^gar- 
doner  to  E.  C.  Kicholson,  Esq.,  Carlton  Houbo,  Heme  Hill ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Bristow,  gardener  to  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Wood  Hall» 
Dulwich,  being  placed  second  for  attractive  collections. 

For  eight  Ericas  distinct  (open),  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tredwell,  had  the  first  place  for  irregular-sized  plants ;  E.  ele- 
fians,  E.  ventricosa  cocoinea  minor,  and  E.  magnifioa  being 
large  and  good,  the  rest  small.  For  six  Ericas  distinct  (amar 
teurs),  Mr.  Ward  had  the  premier  place  with  fine  symmetrical 


being  pli, _  

plants :  and  Mr.  Licgg  third  with  smaller  young  plants  of  uni- 
form size,  well  trained,  and  in  excellent  health. 

For  nine  Azaleas  distinct  (open),  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr.  Garbrand  Hall,  Eweli,  was  easUv  first  with  the  best  plants 
that  have  been  exhibited  this  year :  they  were  obtuse  pmndda 
6  to  6  feet  high  and  8  to  4  feet  through,  not  too  formal,  out  well 
bloomed.    Duehesse  Adelaide  do  liassau.  Criterion,  Holfordil, 
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Duehesse  de  Nassau,  Iveryana,  and  Semi-duplex  maoulata  were 
especially  fine.  Mr.  Peed  was  placed  second;  and  Mr.  Batty, 
ffifdener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  third.  For  six  Aza- 
leas (amateurs),  Mr.  Batty  was  a  lonff  way  ahead  with  plants 
remarkable  for  their  size,  but  not  all  of  them  well  bloomed, 
A.  Chelsonii,  however,  was  fine,  and  Mrs.  Fay  perfect;  Julian* 
was  also  very  Rood.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldfinfd, 
was  second  with  medium*sized  irregularly-shaped  plants.  For 
twenty  Azaleas  (open),  pots  not  to  exceed  16  inonee  m  diameter^ 
Mr.  Txaner,  Slough,  was  first  with  a  very  cood  collection— «ooa 
plants  and  good  varieties.  Amongst  the  deep  colours  Meoame 
Thibaut  ana  Boi  d'HoUand:  and  amongst  the  lights  iUwllo  and 
Mr.  Turner,  two  splendid  kinds,  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Batty 
was  placed  second  with  standard  and  oval-shaped  plants  in 
good  condition,  the  foliage  being  healthy  and  the  flowers  fine, 
Grandis,  Apollo,  and  Louis  Kapoleon  (double  pink)  bein|:  notice- 
able; Messrs.  Ivery  A;  Son  being  third  with  medium-aized  but 
rather  loose  plants,  Stella  amongst  the  scarlets  and  Bride  of 
Abydos  amongst  the  lights  being  me  best. 

For  ten  Orchids  (nurserymen),  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  HoUowsff, 
was  in  his  old  premier  position,  some  of  the  plants  iiaviBg  won 
honours  at  the  Aquarium,  also  in  Brussels.  In  this  ocUbotien 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  was  in  splendid  condition ;  Oypripediom 
barbatnm  superbum,  grand;  Anguloa  Clowesiana,  Triooopilia 
crispa,  SaocoUbium  retusum,  &o,  were  all  in  good  form.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston-on-Thames,  were  second  with  a  grand 
plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  B.  Devonianum,  very  good ;  and 
fresh  examples  of  Saccolabium  retasum.  Phalsnopsis  ammlis, 
and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  In  the  class  tor  eight  Orchids 
(amateurs),  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  had  the 
first  place  with  Masdevallia  Harryana,  very  fine  and  richly 
coloured;  Odontoglossum  Phalnnopais.  a  superior  plant;  Ben- 
drobium  Faloonen,  splendid  flowers;  Odontoglessnm  PeeCttoref, 
O.  hystrlx,  Vanda  irioolor,  Lycaste  SUnnezi,  and  Oneidiuin 
serratum,  all  very  good.  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr, 
Garbrand  Hall.  Ewell,  was  second  with  fine  examples  of  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  and  C.  barbatum  soperbum,  Lelia  purpurea 
pallida,  Saccolabiom  retusum,  Triehopilia  soavis,  Dendiobium 
i>evonianum,  &c.  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid, 
being  placed  third.  In  Mr.  Child's  group  the  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  had  four  spikes  and  seventeen  fine  flowen,  and 
was  a  very  superior  specimen ;  Mr.  Wheeler's  most  notioeablo 

Slant  being  Dendrobium  tortile  rosea,  a  charmiBg  Orchid,  but 
iie  flowers  were  somewhat  faded.  In  the  class  for  six  Oicbids 
(amateurs),  Mr.  Ward  had  the  first  pUMw  with  a  fresh  bright 
group :  Odontoglossum  Blunti  had  six  fine  spikes ;  Epipendrum 
vitellinum  majns  three  vigorous  spikes  18  uches  hfij^  j  Odon- 
toglossum biotonense  seven  spikes,  very  fine ;  and  O.  iiystrix, 
very  good. 

For  six  Dracsanas  (open),  Mr.  Lesg,  gardener  to  S.  Balll,  Esq., 
had  the  first  place  witn  the  same  fine  plants  that  were  suooesa- 
fnl  at  the  Aquarium;  Mr.  Wright,  Lee.  being  second  also  vHlli 
the  Aquarium  collection ;  Mr.  Wills  bemg  thttd  for  an  exoelleai 
haU-doaen  worthy  of  being  placed  equal  seoond ;  and  Mr.  Le^ 
which  had  nothing,  of  a  third  prize.  These  ooUectione  loAiea 
a  remarkably  fine  bank  of  plants.  Mr.  WOis  did  not  oi  eosrM 
exhibit  his  new  gold  medal  varieties. 

For  six  Crotons,  distinct,  in  pots  not  exceeding  16  inches  in 
diameter,  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  was  first 
with  a  valuable  collection.  C.  angustifolium  was  very  large, 
and  C.  majesticam  one  of  the  finest  plants  ever  exhibited; 
C.  spirale  was  also  in  superb  condition,  C.  undulatum  in  fine 
colour,  and  C.  Youngii  and  C.  Weismannii  very  good.  Mr. 
Williams  had  the  seoond  place  with  very  large  spedaMna  of 
older  varieties. 

For  six  Palms  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Balli,  Esq.,  was 
first  with  a  superb  collection— fine  sorts  splendidly  ooltivated. 
Stevensonia  grandifoUa  had  fronds  6  feet  in  length  and  8  feet 
6  inches  in  width ;  Verschafieltia  splendida  was  approaohiiMi 
the  same  dimensions ;  Daunonoiope  peiiaeanthus,  D.  palambani- 
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008,  md  Meferozylon  filiure,  all  veiy  onperior.    Mr.  Harrow 
WA0  eeoond,  and  Mr.  Pd«d  third. 

In  the  dam  lor  new  and  rare  plants  (open)  Mr.  B.  S.  WilliamB 
had  the  first  place,  with  not  onfy  new  and  rare,  hut  fine  plants. 
They  comprised  Aranoaria  Goldieana,  Pandanns  Veitohii,  Cycsfl 
intermedia^  Maranta  Makoyana,  Kentia  Moorei,  Aralia  edegaut- 
issima,  Adiantnm  graeillimum,  Polystiehnm  lepidocaolon,  and 
Woodwardia  radicans  cristata.  Mr.  Ley,  Oroydon,  was  placed 
flecond  with  large  certainly,  bat  not  **  new  ana  rare  'Iplants,  at 
least  not  so  much  so  as  the  excellent  sronp  of  Mr.  wills,  who 
somewhat  strangely  was  placed  third  for  Artocsrpns  Cannonij 
Phyllotasnimn  Lindeni,  Anthorinm  crystallinnm,  splendid; 
Alalia  elegantisslnia,  Maranta  Makoyana,  Nidolaxinm  spec- 
iabile,  Pandanns  Veitohii,  Panllinia  thalyotrifolia,  and  Abnttlon 
SeUowianom  Tariegatam. 

For  twelve  stove  and  greeaihevse  Ferns  distinct  (open),  Mr* 
B.  S.  Williams  was  overwhelmingly  first  with  Oyathea  Dr^{ei> 
Dicksonia  sqnarrosa,  Alsophila  australis,  Oybotiam  Mendeli, 
Marattla  elegans,  Gleiohema  semivestita,  a  magnificent  speci- 
men, 5 feet  throoffh,  and  in  all  respects  perfect;  G.  Mendelf  and 
G.  mpestris  ;  eood  examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Adiantam 
larleyense,  and  an  elegant  plant]  of  A.  graoiUimtim.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  placed  second  for  small  plants. 

In  the  dass  for  nine  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  dtfoora* 
tion  in  6-inch  pots  Mr.  Wills  was  placed  first  tot  a  chartting 
STonp  in  admurable  condition,  comprising  the  new  Draossnas 
Frederioi  and  D.  Emesti,  which  combine  elegance  of  form  with 
brilliant  coloaring;  Palms  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Oocos  Weddel- 
llana,  and  Thrinax  elegans ;  Aralia  leptophylla,  Phyllarthron 
oommorense,  Oroton  WeiBmannii,  and  Pandanns  Veitchii.  Mr. 
Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  had  the  second  place 
with  rather  larger  {Plants;  third  hononrs  going  to  Mr.  Wnght, 
Ijee,  Kent»  with  much  the  same  kinds  of  pUmts  as  exhibited  bv 
Mr.  Wills.  In  this  dass  there  were  mne  competitors,  each 
staf^g  creditable  collections,  and  which  wsre  greatly  admired. 

For  eight  Show  PelarKoninms  in  d-inoh  pots  (nnrserymen). 
Mr.  Tomer,  Slongh,  had  the  first  place  with  specimens  not 
quite  at  their  best.  Gonspicnons  was  the  brilliancy  of  Prince 
Leopold;  Protector  was  also  very  fine,  snd  very  good  were 
Isabella  and  E  mily.  The  French  type,  Dnchesse  d  e  Morny  and 
Madame  0.  Keteleer,  were  densely  flowered ;  and  Bigby  Grand 
was  massive.  In  these  and  some  other  Pelargonloms  exhibited 
ttiere  was  also  a  profuse  display  of  green  sticks.  In  the  oone* 
mmding  class  for  amateom  Mr.  James,  oardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  staged  remarkably  fine  specimens,  3  to 
4  feet  across,  of  Prince  Leopold,  Bob  Boy,  Princess  of  Denmark, 
Mary  Hoyle,  Statesman,  Pericles,  Bosa  fioribnnda,  and  Snow- 
flake— excellent  varieties  excellentiy  grown,  but  the  flowers  not 
cmite  fully  expanded.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  Fancy 
Pelargontums,  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
took  the  first  prize  for  nice  plants.  Princess  Teck,  Countess  of 
Dudley,  Ellen  Beck,  and  Excelsior  being  the  best,  the  flowers 
of  all  being  very  fine,  and  colours  bright.  In  the  corresponding 
amatemrs'  class  Mr.  James  won  with  a  noble  group,  the  plants 
being  perfeotiy-shaped  semi-globular  plants,  in  splendid  bloom 
and  oondition,  the  best  being  East  Lynn,  a  fine  variety ;  Lucy, 
Ellen  Beck,  Juliet,  Acme,  and  Princess  Teck,  the  finest  plant 
ever  exhibited.  These  plants  were  not  fully  expanded,  but  still 
ihey  were  in  grand  form.  A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Farmer,  gardener  to  G.  Maule,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath. 

For  nine  Boses  in  pots  (nurserymen)  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Oheshunt,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  were,  the  same  as  last  year, 
plaeed  equal  first.  The  grand  pUmts  in  these  collections  have 
been  recentiy  noticed  at  ^e  Aquarium.  Hie  Sloush  plants  had 
the  finest  fiowers  and  were  in  pleasing  variety.    The  Oheshunt 

2>edmenB  were  all  crimson  and  light  varieties,  and  were  defi- 
ent  in  rose  colour.  The  plants  were  larger  than  those  from 
Blougb,  and  the  blooms  more  numerous.  The  plants  in  both 
collections,  however,  were  masterpieces  in  Bose  culture,  and  the 
honours  wnich  they  won  were  well  merited.  For  twenty  Boses 
in  pots  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Tamer  was  first ; 
Peaoh  Blossom,  Hippdyte  Jamain,  Mdlle.  T.  Levet,  Madame 
Iiaofaarme,  and  Boyal  Standard,  extia^ne;  Dupuy-Jamain  and 
Beanl^  of  Walthsm  being  amongst  the  best.  Messrs.  Panl 
and  Son  were  8ec<md,  the  most  notkeable  being  Madame  Denis, 

Eure;  Madame  Lacharme,  very  superior;  Princess  Beatrice, 
la  France,  Caroline  Kuster,  charming;  and  Etienne  Levet  with 
enormous  blooms.  The  plants  in  these  classes  were  2  to  2i  feet 
over,  each  plant  having  twenty  or  thirty  blooms. 

For  nine  Calceolarias  Mr.  James,  the  invulnerable,  was  first 
With  magnificent  spedmens  of  culture  and  fine  and  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  Waters,  gardener  to  A.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest 
Hill,  being  placed  second  for  a  very  creditable  collection,  and 
Mr.  GriflLn  third. 

Firsi-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest 
HUl,  S.E.,  for  Geranium  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Pelargonium  Exquisite^ 
Caladium  Madame  de  la  Beransaye,  and  Geranium  Purity ;  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway,  for  Croton  Disraeli,  Woodwardia  radicans  cristata, 
Bertolonia  Y«a  H^utteij  mA  Polystiohum  lepidocaolen ;  te^  Mr. 


John  Wniir,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Aneriey  and  Kendngbm,  fot 
Bertolonia  Van  Houttd  rto  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  waltoam 
Cross,  for  Bose  Star  of  Waltham;  to  Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Wid- 
combe  HiU,  Bath,  for  Pansy  Jupiter;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
Tollington  Nursery,  Homsey  Boad,  IsUngton,  N.,  for  Pelargo- 
nium Wonderful.  ,      ,    .        i_  A^i. 

Valuable  miscellaneous  collections  were  staged.  An  extra  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  BoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  for  a 
Urge  and  fine  group.  Mr.  Wills  had  a  oharmin|(  noup ;  the 
Orotons  ToungS,  undulatum,  Weismanii,  and  ovalifolium  bemg 
in  admirable  condition.  PauUinia  oceana  was  most  eleffant, 
Adiantnm  spedosum  distinct  and  fine,  Bertolonias  in  fine  colour, 
and  Yucca  fllamentosa  variegata  in  the  most  perfect  state  ima« 
ginable.  Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  staged  a  capital  group. 
The  BicoUw  Pelargoniums,  including  some  seedling,  were  very 
superior;  the  Pahns,  Ferns,  and  Pandanns  Veitchii  being  slso 
in  excellent  condition.  In  this  group  Sempervivum  Boim  had 
a  novel  effect.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  staged  a  supenor 
group  of  ornamental  plants  and  their  fine  platits  of  tree  Migno- 
nette. Mr.  Noakes,  Beckenham,  exhibited  a  poup  including 
flat— too  flat— examples  of  training  variegated  Pdargoniums. 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  staged  a  very  fine  coUeotion  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  about  fifty  vsrieties,  which  were  gtejrtsy 
admired  by  visitors.  Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  exhibited  a  odleotion 
of  Pahns  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Ut.  B.  S^WiUianu^ 
also  e^uMted  Palms,  Ferns,  and  new  plants  in  uxe  Misoel-r 
laneous  class.  For  the  above  extra  second  prizes  were  a^wded« 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons  staged  Calceolarias  which  would  have 
looked  quite  as  well  or  better  without  their  names.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son  exhibited  their  fine  Bose  Star  of  Wal^am, 
which  appears  to  possess  every  good  property —fine  foui«e, 
rich  andTweU-shaped  blooms,  high  perfume,  »*id  free  growth. 
Mr.  Hooper,  Wldcomb,  Bath,  exhibited  a  splendid  display  of 
Pansies,  &o  Tulips  and  Daisies,  and  r^cdveJl  an  ^^JPJ^fJ 
and  Mr'  Bristowe,  gardener  to  G.  CampbelL  Esq.,  Wood  Hdl, 
Dulwich,  Strawberries  in  pots  bearing  a  good  crop  of  np®  nui** 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Crystal  PmJ^ 
Gardens,  also  omsmented  some  parts  of  the  structure  with 
plants  excellentiy  cultivated  and  admirably  arranged. 

Some  garden  requisites  were  also  exhibited.  Messrs.  Dick 
Badclyfle  &  Co.  hsSl  attractive  Fern  cases,  Mr.  Voice  *ttd  Mr. 
Horley  their  improved  Cucumber  frames ;  and  last  but  not  least 
a  new  boiler  exhibited  by  Wolstenhobne  Brothers,  A  Co.,  Lud- 

gkte  HiU  Chambers,  London.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
anUnfield  near  Manchester,  and  has  been  sncoessf nlly  em; 
ployed  in  that  district.  It  has  been  described  a?  an  "  upright 
tubular  saddle,"  but  it  is  not  an  upright  boiler,  and  a  skeleton 
saddle  would  more  appropriately  describe  it.  It  is  simply  a 
saddle  boiler,  the  arch  being  formed  of  a  series  of  ribs  or  tutys 
through  which  the  water  drculates.  Below  the  crown— tiiat  is, 
at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  are  interstices  between  the  hoUow 
ribs,  so  that  the  fire,  after  impinging  on  the  dome  of  the  aroh, 
passes  through  and  acts  on  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  boiler : 
further,  over  the  arch  of  pipes  a  crown  can  be  placed,  making  it 
a  double  saddle.  The  boiler  is  in  sections,  and  can  be  increased 
in  size  as  desired  by  adding  more  tubes,  and  eyery  part  can  be 
expeditiously  deaned.  This  invention  (patented)  no  doubt  con- 
uHbis  the  elements  constituting  a  powerful  heating  appstralas, 
and  which  by  its  construction  is  calculated  to  bum  .any^ing 
which  is  burnable— a  matter  of  no  small  importance  m  oettain 
distiietA 

THE  MOREL— HYDBANGEA  FL0WEB8. 

Sbbxno  an  aeootmt  of  the  Morel  in  this  Journal  I  am  in^ 
dnced  to  send^ou  a  rough  drawhsg  (exact  size)  of  one  gathered 
by  my  daughters  a  few  days  previously.  The  sketeh  seareely 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  its  size.  It  is  the  largest  I  ever 
met  with,  though  in  some  seasons  and  localities  near  here 
this  fungus  is  net  unooi^mon.  It  grows  gen«raOy  bcueath 
Ash  trees  in  plantations. 

Twei^  years  since  I  took  a  prize  at  Nottftngham  with  a 
plant  of  the  Hydrangea  with  blue  flowers.  It  was  alwayfl 
wfttered  with  a  decoction  of  sheep  dung,  a  large  lump  of  White 
qmoklimto  (called  here  erichlime),  from  Derbyshire  being  pat 
into  the  tub.  I  think  any  lime  made  from  mountain  Umestona 
would  do,  baring  usually  seen  the  bine  flowen  in  mointtaiii 
Uatsstone- districts.-^ JoQXf  S.  HEm>]BBiiY,  Buleote,  Nctu. 

[The  Mord  sent  was  6  inches  high,  and  of  these  the  cap  or 
pileus  was  4^  inches,  and  its  largest  drcnmferenoe  lOiinshes. 
The  draidng  is  very  ereditaUe  to  the  artist.— Bns.] 

HARDY  SPRING  BEDDING  PERENNIAtiS, 

1,  YmwiUH  Stoox.  very  hardy;  2,  Sweet  Woodruff  (Aapernla 

odoraWi)  is  lovdty  in  my  garden  just  now,  masses  of  pure  wl|itB 

blossom  and  ddioate  gieen  leaves.    In  a  sandy  soil  it  ruu 

undsfgKoiiiid  rampant,  just  as  Mosk  does  in  a  moist  one;  bat 
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with  a  little  etn  ii  Miily  kept  within  boundf .    It  if  Tery 
M,  as  ooming  into  bloMom  just  m  white  Anbii  ia  going  oat. 


MEMORIAL  OF  M.  VAN  HOUTTE. 

Wb  ha^e  reoeiTed  from  Ghent  a  pioepeetiui  of  a  projeeted 
memorial  to  M.  Van  Hontte,  which  ii  to  take  the  form  of  a 
monunent  to  be  erected  over  hie  grave  in  the  churchyard  of 
Gendbmgge.  Onr  fint  impolie  would  be  to  join  in  that 
poper  way  of  domg  honour  to  one  whom  we  all  delighted  to 
hononr  while  he  was  amongst  ns ;  and  no  doubt  the  thing  will 
be  done  and  done  well  whether  we  unite  in  doing  it  or  not. 

As  British  horticulturists  who  have  long  and  often  met  with 
so  many  cordial  receptions  from  onr  Bel^^  friends,  and  who 
through  dose  and  frequent  interoourse  haye  beoome  almost 
one  in  thought,  in  sentiment,  and  in  interest ;  can  we  not 
unite  among  ourselyes  and  raise  a  spedal  memorial?  The 
Teitch  Memorial  furnishes  a  good  model  for  us  to  follow,  and 
a  fund  might  easily  be  raised  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  plan  would  be  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  mveeted  in  the 
names  of  the  Lindley  library  Trustees,  the  interest  of  which 
should  aooumulate  for  fiye  years,  and  the  amount  spent  on  a 
Van  Houtte  Medal,  to  be  awarded  at  erery  quinquennial  hor- 
ticultural exhibition  at  Ghent  as  the  premier  prize  for  new 
j^ants.  Let  a  committee  be  formed  at  once,  and  we  have  no 
fear  that  some  such  scheme  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 


On  the  eye  of  going  to  press  we  are  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  conference  of  nurserymen  and  others,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  promote  a  British  memorial  of  M.  Van  Houtte, 
and  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Friday,  June  2ttd,  at  2  p.x.,  to  further  this  object 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Trsbs  is  to  be  a  great  Ezhzbitior  ov  Bosis  at  Ltohs  on 
the  2nd,  8rd.  4th,  and  5th  of  June,  consisting  of  twenty-ilye 
elasses.  Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  communicate 
before  the  26th  of  May  with  M.  L6on  de  St.  Jean,  President  of 
the  Soci6t6  des  Bosi6ristes,  cours  Morand  12,  I^ons ;  or  with 
M.  Jean  Bisley,  General  Secretary,  Bue  St.  Victor  15,  Mon« 
plaiser,  Lyons. 

Im  the  four  months  ended  the  80th  ult.  there  was  a 

large  increase  in  the  importation  of  Potaioxs.  This  year  the 
yalue  was  £535,184,  and  last  year  £826,997. 

Thb  new  AniLU  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 

Teitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  at  South  Kensmgton,  and 
to  which  a  ihrst-dass  eertifieate  was  unanimously  awarded, 
was  described  in  our  report  as  A.  Veitchii :  it  should  haye 
been  printed  A.  Veitchii  elegantissima.  It  is  a  plant  of  ex- 
treme gracefulness,  and  for  dinner-table  decoration  especially 
must  lutye  a  foremost  place  on  account  of  its  refined  elegance. 
It  is,  in  fact,  Aralia  Veitchii  in  miniature,  which  is  sufficiently 
deseriptiye  of  this  remarkably  chaste  plant. 

Wn  are  informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert  of  Antwerp 

that  the  yAsnoAxxD  Euphobbu  (▲MYODALomns)  which  was  re- 
ferred to  as  hayhag  been  seen  inhis  nursery,  is  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, perfectly  hardy.  *'  Indeed,  I  haye  a  doubt,"  writes  Mr. 
Tan  Geert,  '*  if  it  is  truly  a  yariel^  of  E.  amygdaloides,  which 
is  a  perfectly  hardy  wild  plant  in  Belgium  as  in  England." 
The  yariegated  plant  with  yariegated  flowers  referred  to  is 
neyerthdess  both  interesting  and  attractiye.  Mr.  Van  Geert 
also  states  that  the  line  deciduous  Magnolia  Lenn6  is  a  yariety 
(purpUsh  crimson)  of  M.  conspicua.  M.  Lenn6  was  named 
after  the  celebrated  gardener  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  has 
endured  uninjured  17V  of  f^t  Oentigrade,  which  is  equiyalent 
to  81**  of  frost  Fahrenheit  This  showy  spring  and  also  autumn- 
flbweriog  deciduous  shrub— or  tree— is  consequently  hardy  in 
Eng^d,  where  possibly,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  may  ahready 
be  grown.    If  not  it  oun^t  to  be. 

Wb  haye  reoeiyed  a  plant  of  Eupitobium  bipabu 

TABiBOAZA  Sent  out  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Bodger,  McGelland, 
and  Co.,  Belfast.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  International  Show, 
BelfM,  and  obtained  a  flrst-class  certificate.  Th^  sUte  that 
it  is  all  but  hardy,  stands  well  during  winter  in  a  cold  frame, 
eyen  where  frost  is  barely  excluded,  and  grows  freely  out  of 
doors  in  summer. 

Ax  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  HoBXicuzmrBAL 

Clttb  on  Wednesday  eyening  last,  held  at  the  Olub  House, 
4,  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  which  was  yery  fully  attended,  the 
subject  of  the  next  International  Hortieultural  Exhibition  in 


London  was  brought  forward.  It  was  felt  there  were  two  great 
difficulties  connected  with  it  as  compared  with  that  of  1866 
•—a  chairman  to  equal  (in  energy  and  interest  in  the  under- 
taking) Shr  0.  W.  Dilke,  and  a  site  as  suitable  as  the  ground 
at  South  Kensington  now  occupied  by  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  One  praetical  result  ensued  from  the  disoussicm^ — 
the  Oommittee  of  the  Olub  offered  their  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Oommittee  of  the  International  Exhibition,  and  its  central 
position  and  facility  of  access  will  make  it  a  most  desirable 
place  for  the  purpose. 

Wb  undmtand  that  Mb.  Thompsoh,  who  sucoeeded 

Mr.  E.  Bennett  in  the  management  of  the  Hatfield  Gardens, 
is  leaying,  and  wiQ  be  succeeded  by  the  foreman  from  Linton 
Park  near  Maidstone. 

Thb  spring  show  of  the  Bbadiko  Hobxicultubal  So- 

oiBTY  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  £200  were  offered  in  prissee, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  competitors  entered  the  chuipes.  The 
principal  prizetakers  were— for  stoye  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwiek 
Grange,  Worcester ;  Mr.  Mearing,  gardener  to  W.  Whiley,  Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Parham,  gardener  to  G.  May,  Esq.  For  Orehida, 
Mr.  Applin,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Simmonds,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Higgv, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Orayshaw,  Oayersham  Parkj  and  Mr.  Basbit, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.  For  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr. 
Tudgey,  Mr.  Applin,  and  Mr.  Mearing.  For  Azaleas,  Mr. 
Hi«s ;  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  0.  ElUs,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Lees, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marshland,  were  successful,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors named  were  also  to  Uie  front  in  seyeral  other  of  the 
plant  elasses.  Very  good  Grapes  were  exhiUted  by  lir.  Tegg, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Walters,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to 
W.  Fanning,  Esq. ;  and  Strawbenries  by  Mr.  Bellis,  gardener 
to  BCajor  Thoyts,  and  Mr.  Fowls,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  Bart.  Mr.  Tegg,  Mr.  Ashby,  and  Mr.  Fanning  also  exhi- 
bited excellent  Peaches.    The  Exhibition  was  a  successful  one. 

NoTWiTHSiABnnia  the  inclement  weather  of  the  past 

three  weeks  the  spring  flowers  in  the  bbds  ov  thb  Obzbzal 
Palacb  obourds  are  now  yery  attractiye.  In  order  to  nroduce 
a  continuous  display  Mr.  Thompson  has  associated  bulbs  with 
hardy  spring-flowering  plants ;  the  former  are  now  oyer,  but 
the  latter  bright  and  gay.  They  oonsist  of  Vlolaa— a  yellow 
yariety  being  especiaUy  floriferous,  and  a  rich  deep  purple  being 
also  yery  effectiye— AubrietiaB,Iberis,  and  Daisies  by  thousands. 
It  is  surpriaiDg  what  an  enliyening  effect  may  be  produced  1^ 
the  systematic  use  of  these  simple  hardy  flowers.  The  beds 
are  gay,  and  the  grounds  are  in  excellent  order.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Palace  we  cannot  fail  to  note  how  dean,  fresh,  and 
healthy  are  the  Ferns  and  plants  generally.  A  gnat  impzoya- 
ment  has  been  effected  by  the  remoyal  of  roots  and  repiaeing 
them  by  stones  on  the  rustic  mounds.  The  Ferns,  dtc,  on 
these  mounds  are  growing  freely,  and  the  neatness  end  excel- 
lent  order  of  the  horticultural  part  of  the  noble  structure  de- 
monstrate that  this  department  is  entrusted  to  skilful  hands, 
and  that  Mr.  Thompson  is,  as  is  so  frequently  remarked,  *'  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.** 

At  the  second  show  of  the  Boxal  HoBxictTunjBAi.  8o- 

ciBTT  ov  Ibxland,  whlch  was  held  at  the  Exhibiiion  Palace, 
Dublin,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Society's  cup  for  twelye  huge 
exoties  was  won  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  the  cup  for  the  same  number  of  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter  going  to  E.  P.  Westby,  Esq., 
Mr.  Westby  also  winning  the  cup  for  nine  Palms.  The  plants 
in  these  classes  we  are  informed  were  exceedingly  fine.  The 
cup  for  nine  Boses  in  pots  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fry.  In  the  fruit 
department  the  Irith  Farmen*  Qcutette  states  uiat  good  white 
Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Dowd,  of  New  Park,  Oo.  Ell- 
dare,  and  first-dass  Black  Hamburghscame  from  the  Vioeregal 
Gardens.    A  good  dish  of  Peaehes  (Early  Biyers)  wasexhibited 

Mr.  Millner.  There  were  some  good  dishes  of  Strawberries. 
J.  Paxton  and  British  Queen  being  the  best  yaiietisv. 
Some  well-kept  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  were  noticeable, 
Bibston  Pippin,  Oourt  Pendu  Plat,  and  Oox's  Orange  bdng  the 
priaetaUng  sorts.  Mr.  Oobbe  took  first  for  bakhig  Apples 
with  fine  firuit  of  Alfriston.  The  show  of  yegetaUes  was  small 
but  good. 

CLIMBING  BOSEB. 
Bbfbbbino  to  Mr.  Muir's  excellent  selection  of  dimbing 
Boses  (see  page  384),  he  discards  Deyoniensis  as  next  to  worth- 
less. This  induces  me  to  differ  materially  with  him,  as  we 
haye  seyeral  plants  of  it  here  16  feet  high  m  the  oonserratory 
in  splendid  condition  trained  to  the  upright  supports.    In  the 
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MDiB  bQildlng  are  several  others  that  Mr.  Mair  gives  pi«f«r* 
enee  to  which  hare  soareely  a  bloom  on  them,  and  when  at 
their  beet  Climbing  DeTonieniifl  was  eqaal  to  them.  One 
plant  of  Devoniensis  at  the  present  time  is  literally  eovered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  beaatif ol  half-expanded  blooms.  A 
leige  number  have  been  eat  from  this  plant,  and  the  qnantity 
of  small  bads  shows  promise  to  give  a  sapply  for  some  weeks 
to  oome.— T.  Coatis. 


THB  KIDNEY  BEAN  AND  ITS  OULTUBE. 

Mb.  BiooBD  reoently  remarked  that- the  Scarlet  Banner  is  so 
popalar  and  so  asefal  that  even  in  towns  every  spare  wall  is 
appropriated  to  its  support.  Possibly  no  plant  is  more  suitable 
for  that  pnipose — for  eovering  walls  and  fences  in  villa  gardens, 
where  that  which  is  asefal  is  of  more  moment  than  that  which 
is  simply  attractive.  Bat  the  Scarlet  Banner  combines  orna- 
ment with  atUity ,  and  hence  its  popalarity.  This  popalarity  it 
has  enjoyed  for  a  great  length  of  time— Wtainly  for  apwifds 
of  two  eentaries,  for  it  is  on  record  that  it  was  grown  by 
Tradeecont  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth,  bat  probably  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers ;  Miller  of  Ohelsea  in  the  following  century 
being  reputed  to  be  the  first  to  establish  its  usefulness  as  a 
culinary  vegetable.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but 
was  introduced  into  England  from  South  America  in  1688. 

It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  vegetables  that  can  be  grown. 
But  not  only  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  agreeable  fiavour, 
and  nutritious  properties  is  it  valuable,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  period  in  which  it  is  in  use.  When  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  over,  when  Peas  are  frequently  devoured 
by  mildew,  when  Cauliflowers  begin  to  pall  on  the  palate, 
when  Potatoes  have  lost  the  novelty  and  the  relish  of  new- 
ness, then  comes  the  harvest  of  Kidney  Beans,  which  continue 
until  destroyed  by  frost.  Ordinarily  they  are  in  use  for  about 
ten  weeks — from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
November;  but  by  special  culture  and  care  it  is  not  diffioult  to 
have  them  from  July,  thus  extending  their  use  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year.  Mr.  Taylor  has  told  in  one  of  his  excellent  articles 
how  they  may  be  had  in  use  at  the  early  period  named.  I 
know  by  experience  how  valuable  is  the  mode  of  culture  which 
Mr.  Taylor  adopts— that  is,  sowing  the  Beans  early  in  pots, 
pinching  them,  subsequently  planting  them  in  good  soil,  and 
not  permitting  any  pods  to  ripen  their  seed :  then  will  the 
plants  continue  baring  until  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
noped  that  others  have  put  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  into  practice, 
for  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  adoption  by  all  having  the  means 
to  carry  it  out. 

Even  now  the  plan  of  pinching  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage  by  those  who  have  neither  walls  nor  sticks  whereon 
to  support  the  plants.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  more  Scarlet 
Burner  Beans  are  produced  by  the  system  of  pinchiog  than  by 
any  mode  of  training.  We  have  only  to  visit  the  vegetable 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  where  we  find  a 
rod  of  ground  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  legume  with  the 
aid  of  sticks  we  find  an  acre  occupied  by  crops  which  have  no 
such  aid.  The  enormous  produce  yielded  by  the  dwarf  mode 
of  colture  is  sufficient  testimony  of  its  value.  The  Beans  are 
dibbed-in  in  May  in  rows  a  yard  apart  and  about  a  foot 
distant  in  the  rows.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they 
are  earth|d-up,  and  when  they  commence  throwing  out  their 
twhiers  im  tips  of  these  are  simply  chopped  off  with  a  sharp 
hook  or  sickle.  This  practice  is  repeated  when  needed,  which 
causes  the  plants  to  become  bushy.  The  practice  of  trimming 
is  neither  tedious  nor  expensive,  for  a  man  will  trim  over  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  a  day.  When  these  fields  of  dwarfed 
Scarlet  Banners  are  blooming  their  effect  is  extremely  rich, 
the  rows  being  a  complete  mass  of  dazzling  scarlet,  to  be 
followed  by  pods  which  may  be  gathered  by  handfuls.  It  is 
a  littie  siDgular  that  this  simple  and  excellent  pactice  is  not 
more  generally  resorted  to  in  those  gardens  where  supports 
are  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  as  a  consequence  the  supply  of 
Kidney  Beans  is  not  so  large  as  is  desirable. 

But  occasionally,  if  not  frequentiy,  dwarf  sticks,  as  pea  rods, 
can  be  found  when  tall  sticks  are  not  provided,  and  even  by 
the  aid  of  these  low  sticks  excellent  crops  of  Beans  may  be 
obtained.  Plant  two  rows  of  Beans  2  feet  apart,  and  to  these 
place  two  rows  of  sticks  of  any  height,  letting  them  slant  in- 
wards until  their  tops  nearly  meet.  When  the  Bunners  have 
covered  these  and  desire  to  go  up  higher  stop  their  progress 
with  the  hook  or  hedge  shears,  and  speedily  a  hedge  of  Beans 
will  be  formed  of  great  value  and  the  produce  easy  of  being 


gathered.  If  no  sticks  at  all  are  to  be  had,  or  at  least  only  a 
few  stakes,  place  these  stakes  at  intervals  of  every  4  or  6  yards, 
and  stretch  along  their  tops  a  strong  cord  of  double-tarred . 
twine.  This  should  be  in  the  centre  of  two  rows  planted  at 
the  distance  named,  and  from  these  by  the  aid  of  pegs  smaller 
twine  may  be  taken  to  the  cord  at  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and 
a  hedge  will  be  formed  as  productive  as  if  the  plants  were 
supported  by  sticks.  This  mode  is  frequently  adopted  in 
cottagers'  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  where  sticks 
are  too  expensive  to  purchase. 

But  the  ordinary  mode  of  supporting  the  crop  in  most 
gardens  is  by  the  aid  of  tall  sticks.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
these  be  more  than  7  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  produce  may 
be  conveniently  gathered,  and  if  the  plants  are  stopped  at 
that  height  they  will  be  as  productive  as  if  permitted  to  grow 
some  feet  higher— that  is,  if  the  pods  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  to  ripen  their  seed.  This  latter  is  an  important  point 
where  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp,  fleshy  pods  are 
required.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  save  seed  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  leave  a  row,  or  part  of  a  row,  for  that  purpose  and 
not  gather  from  it  any  of  the  early  pods.  The  seed  will  then 
be  finer  and  better  matured  than  from  those  pods  which  are 
ripened,  or  partially  ripened,  on  rows  which  are  regularly,  or 
rather  irregularly,  gathered  from. 

Where  a  lengthy  supply  is  coveted  the  gatherings  must  be 
regulax^-that  is,  every  Bean  must  be  gathered  when  the  pod 
has  attained  to  half  its  fuU  size.  If  these  are  not  required  for 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  owner  give  them  away  or  sell  them 
— anything  but  suffering  them  to  remain  on  the  plants.  Bows 
thus  treated  will  yield  probably  double  the  produce  over  those 
on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pods  are  permitted  to 
mature,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  half  mature ;  for  the  plants 
have  not  time  to  do  well  the  double  work  of  yielding  supplies 
for  the  table  and  maturing  their  seed,  for  in  this  case  it  is 
almost  certain  tiiat  the  earliest  pods  have  been  gathered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  plant  so  tender  as 
the  Scarlet  Bunner  should  prodace  seed  which,  when  weU 
matured,  will  endure  our  severest  winters  nDinjured.  I  have  - 
pulled  up  Beans  and  sticks  together,  and  piled  them  away  for 
a  more  convenient  season  for  removing  the  twiners.  I^iese 
have  been  left  and  exposed  to  a  blast  of  six  weeks'  duration, 
during  which  the  thermometer  has  several  times  registered 
25°  of  frost,  and  the  Beans,  after  passing  this  wfaitry  ordeal, 
have  been  as  sound  and  have  grown  as  freely  as  others  which 
had  been  carefully  stored  and  preserved  from  frost  in  the  seed 
room.  But  immatured  Beans  will  not  endure  severe  frost, 
ndther  do  they  produce  such  healthy  and  profitable  plants  as 
full-sized  well-ripened  seed. 

Bows  of  Scarlet  Bunners  make  both  attractive  and  usefol 
dividing  and  sheltering  screens.  In  gardens  which  are  ex- 
posed and  which  are  not  surrounded  by  walls,  warm  spots 
encircling  frames  and  crops  requiring  shelter  may  be  provided 
by  having  the  rows  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  other 
side  being  open  to  the  south.  In  this  enclosure  ridge  Cucum- 
bers, Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  other  crops  or  plants 
requiring  shelter  will  have  substantial  assistance  afforded  them 
by  the  Beans,  and  the  latter  will  be  as  good,  perhaps  better, 
than  if  grown  in  quarters  of  several  rows  together.  These 
squares  are  also  uscdful  in  such  gardens  for  prolonging  the  use 
of  late  crops  in  autumn,  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Ac,  and 
especially  if  the  sticks  and  dead  Beans  can  be  tolerated  to 
remain  for  some  time  after  the  latter  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost,  for  even  if  destitute  of  live  foliage  the  rows  will  afford 
important  sheltering  aid  against  high  cutting  winds.  When 
the  rows  are  thus  arranged  singly  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Beans  be  sown  much  more  thicU^  than  is  usual.  The  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  sow  in  doable  rows  about  4  or  6  inches 
apart,  the  Beans  being  8  or  4  indies  distant  in  the  rows. 
&6se  distances  are  sufficient  when  several  rows  are  grown 
together ;  but  when  the  roVs  are  sown  singly,  and  espedally 
with  the  object  of  affording  shelter,  the  Beans  may  preferably 
be  sown  double  or  more  than  double  the  thickness  named. 
For  instance,  if  a  trench  a  foot  wide  ii  formed,  and  in  this 
trench  the  Beans  are  placed  about  2  inches  apart,  or  say  twenty- 
five  Beans  to  each  foot  of  trench,  and  if  half  of  these  are  topped 
when  a  foot  high  and  a  double  row  of  sticks  are  used,  the 
shelter  will  be  more  perfect,  and  not  only  that  but  the  rows 
will  yield  many  more  pods  than  if  they  were  thinly  sown. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  sticks  be  placed  to 
Scarlet  Bunners  before  they  commence  forming  twiners,  for  if 
these  are  permitted  to  coil  round  each  other  they  cannot  be 
untwined,  neither  do  they  afterwards  take  to  the  sticks  freely. 
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GenenJly  the  Baani  tun  sown  cm  the  Uvel  and  the  lows 
Mrthed-np,  but  in  diy  distrioti  atpedaUy  the  Bjttem  of  low- 
faig  in  trenohcB  prepued  «nd  menored  ■imilarly  to  trenehee  for 
Gelerj  i»  greatly  to  be  preferred.  In  theee  hollowi  water  ean  be 
offeetitely  ponred  to  the  roote,  whieh  is  not  the  eaae  when  the 
plants  are  growing  on  longitudinal  monnde.  Bowi  in  trenehee 
will  daring  a  hot  eammer  yield  more  than  doable  the  prodnee 
oyer  rowa  sown  on  the  level.— B.  Fisb's  Pupil. 


MBSSBS.  WBEKS  &  OO.'S  BUZLDING 

FOUNDATION. 

Eyxst  inyention  whioh  eoonomlBee  epaoe  and  inereaseg  the 
ntility  of  hortioultural  etraotaree,  and  at  the  same  time  lafBene 
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mifi  TentUaton ;  bat  any  other  form  of  yentilatom  may  be 
adopted  if  thought  desirable.  Through  these  ventilators  the 
air  pafses,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  eomee  into  immediate  eontaet 
with  the  hot-water  pipes ;  thus  being  warmed  before  difiusing 
itself  over  the  house.  The  front  sashes  are  shown  to  open  in 
seetions  by  means  of  ventilating  maehinery,  and  the  top  lights 
are  intended  to  lift  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  border 
requires  remaking  or  rraovating  the  slate  panels  can  be  eesily 
removed  and  the  entire  front  of  the  house  thrown  open,  thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  operation.  Another  advantage  of  this 
form  of  oonstruetion  is,  wat  should  alterations  in  the  garden 
render  it  necessary  o*'  desirable  to  move  the  position  of  the 
house,  it  can  be  readily  done  with  much  less  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay,  and  without  the  disfigurement  consequent  upon 
the  removal  and  ze-erection  of  a  stmeture  eta&duig  on  fariek- 
work 

Meesra,  J.  Weaks  &  Co,  have  already  intra daoed  their  ^yetem 
with  groat  sncceaa  at  eeverAl  placee,  amongst  others  a*  the 
eAt&bllehmenta  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  On  Blow,  Glandon 
Fark,  Qnlldfoid^  F.  Tagart,  Eeq.,  Old  Sneed  Park,  Bristol; 
Philip  Crowley,  E^q.,  Waddon  Houie,  Croydon;  and  alLey- 


their  cost,  is  obviously  a  great  improvement,  and  one  of  much 
importance  to  all  interested  in  horticulture.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  A  Go.'s  improved  form  of  iron 
and  Blate  foundations.  These  foundations,  which  consist  of 
iron  and  slate  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
strong,  durable,  and  economical  form  of  wall,  do  not  occupy 
anything  like  the  space  of  the  brickwork  formerly  employed, 
while  they  present  a  neatness  and  compactness  of  appearance 
and  possess  a  facility  for  alteration  which  a  solid  brick  wall 
cannot  pretend  to. 

In  order  to  render  the  precise  nature  and  value  of  the  in- 
vention  apparent  to  our  readers  we  give  (fig.  112)  an  interior 
view  of  a  vinery  constructed  in  this  manner.  On  reference 
to  this  viewit  will  be  seen  that  the  wood  and  glass  framing 
rests  upon  cast-iron  standards  (one  under  each  mullioo)  sunk 
about  2  feet  6  inches  into  the  ground,  and  having  flanges  top 
and  bottom.  The  top  flange  is  secured  by  means  of  stout 
screws  to  the  wood  plate  of  framing,  while  the  bottom  flange 
stands  upon  a  small  block  of  concrete.  The  space  between 
these  standards  is  shown  as  being  fllled-in  with  sUbs  of 
slate,  pieroed  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series  of  hit-and- 
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bourne  Orange,  West  Mailing,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sit  Joirah 
Hawley,  Bart.  * 

OBYSTAL  PALACE  FLOWBB  SHOW. 
I  THINK  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  a  most  ezoeUsnt 
show,  and,  taking  the  ungenial  weather  into  consideration,  far 
better  than  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Still  after  this  re- 
mark  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  to  many  Londoners  it 
was  disappointing,  and  for  this  reason :  Boundabout  the  great 
metropolis  there  are  many  hundreds  of  small  gardens  which 
hortioultural  amateurs  delight  to  cultivate,  gardens  without  any 
glass  on  them,  gardens  where  many  of  our  hardy  plants  would 
do  welL  I  remember  many  years  ago  seeing  in  three  gardens 
in  one  road  such  collections  of  Auriculas  and  fancy  Polyan- 
thuses, that  in  these  after-years  has  made  it  pleasurable  to  see 
them  "in  my  mind's  eye  "  again  and  again ;  and  when  I  read 
"  D.,  DeaV$;'  notes  on  the  Manchester  show  of  this  most 
beautiful  plant,  the  bright  floral  vision  of  my  young  days 
glowed  again  with  more  than  its  wonted  brightness.  Then, 
too,  in  old  times  oar  little  gardens  wm  faU  of  moetinteieeting 
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herbaoeonf  plaaii ;  and  now  as  one  looki  down  from  Um  many 
railways  about  London,  how  few  really  ideasnrable  gtfdens 
we  see.  I  think  one  reason  is  that  of  the  bedding  system, 
and  another  that  the  grower  of  hardy  plants  has  no  plaoe  to 
show  his  peU  for  prises  of  any  eonsideration ;  therefore,  also, 
onr  flower  ihows  neoessarily  to  a  eertain  extent  only  attraet 
those  of  the  elass  that  have  either  stoves  or  greenhouses  at 
their  disposal,  and  do  not  help  to  ereate  that  healthy  love  of 
flowers  amongst  all  that  every  hortienltorist  wishes  to  see.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinetly  understood  that  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing in  the  disparagement  of  tender  plants,  bat  that  I  wish 
those  to  beenooorac^  who  have  bat  a  small  garden  and 
humble  means  at  their  disposal. 

Take  for  instanoe  the  Auricula.  What  is  more  beautiful 
when  well  grown?  and  when  I  look  baek  to  the  marvellous 
speeimens  I  have  seen  in  little  baek  gardens  round  London, 
grown  often  in  home-made  frames,  I  am  apt  to  think  those 
were  indeed  gardening  days.  At  the  preeent  moment  I  do  not 
know  of  one  amateur  gardener  so  oooupied.  Then  how  were 
these  represented  at  the  last  Palaee  Show  t  Why,  as  far  as  I 
could  find  by  a  few  rather  ordinary  alpines.  Why  don't  the 
Auricula  fanciers  rally  in  London  and  lead  on  this  ttaiey  f  It 
will  help  to  make  many  a  little  home  happier.  The  Tulip  again 
was  a  London  fancy.  Where  is  it  now  ?  It  was  represented  at 
the  Palaee  by  one  tray  sent  by  Messrs.  Hooper.  Pansies  can 
be  grown  by  all.  This  firm  sent  of  these  a  most  brilliant  lot, 
some  of  the  colours  being  dazzling. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  more  of  our  London  flowers  —  the 
herbaceous.  Here  only  one  firm  exhibited  (Mr.  Parker),  and 
very  interesting  I  observed  the  plants  were  to  many,  tnough 
apparently  they  did  not  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they 
were  perfectly  hardy  and  could  be  grown  well  in  their  little 
suburban  gardens,  and  this  comes  from  the  now  long  usage 
of  only,  or  nearly  so,  of  offering  prizes  for  plants  that  require 
heat.  Taking  the  TroUius  for  instanoe;  I  heard  the  remark, 
"How  beautiful!  but  of  course  difficult  to  grow,"  as  only 
one  or  two  plants  were  shown.  What  I  want  to  see  is  prizes 
offered  rather  freely  at  these  our  great  London  shows  for 
plants  that  are  within  the  reach  of  all  both  as  regards  prioe 
and  cultivation.  At  present  the  general  remark  is,  "  All  flower 
shows  are  too  much  alike,"  and  so  they  are  to  the  general  ^e. 
There  are  the  same  crinoline  Azaleas,  the  same  tied-outBoses, 
the  same  spread-out  Pelargoniums,  and  Zonals  and  Tricolors 
and  others  of  the  Geranium  type.  These  I  own  there  are 
many  lovers  of,  and  deservedly  so,  but  the  multitude  cannot 
grow  them ;  if  they  could  there  would  be  a  multitude  more  to 
admire  them.  If  there  are  classes  at  these  shows  that  every 
<me  who  has  a  garden  ean  compete  In,  I  feel  certain  it  will  give 
an  interest  in  floiieulture  that  it  now  lacks— that  of  the  multi- 
tude. Why  cannot  we  rival  the  Aurieula  growers  of  the  north, 
the  Gooseberry  growers,  ^c  ?  I  believe  the  only  reason  is  and 
has  been  the  want  of  encouragement  to  anything  that  does  not 
*<  bed-out  welL"  I  hope  ere  long  to  hear  that  the  love  of 
florists'  flowers— such  as  the  Anemone,  the  Banunculus,  the 
Auricula,  the  Tulip,  the  Polyanthus,  and  others  that  do  not 
now  recur  to  my  mind— has  gained  a  new  life,  and  that  th^ 
will  be  seen  and  admired  at  our  shows,  and  the  delight  of  and 
the  study  of  the  possessors  of  the  little  gardens  round  London. 

Formerly  how  pleasantly  many  a  one  used  to  talk  of  his  little 
garden,  of  the  growth  of  this,  the  beauty  of  that ;  but  now 
the  "  bedding-out"  fever  is  ra^^,  and  one  seldom  hears  a 
word.— Habbison  Wbib. 


COTYLEDONS— NAVEL  OB  PENNY  WOBTS. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  interesting  plants  seldom  met  with 
in  cultivation,  and  are  mostly  sought  after  as  rarities  by  the 
collector  of  choice  plants ;  but  when  they  find  their  way,  which 
they  ought  to  do,  into  more  general  "cultivation  they  will  be 
better  appreciated.  Thev  are  found  in  different  countries,  but 
we  claim  one  at  least  of  the  family  as  our  own — Ootyledon  um- 
bilicus, and  on  Tofield's  authority  0.  lutea  also.  The  former  kind 
is  a  most  interesting  plant  when  met  with  in  its  native  home  in 
some  of  our  south-western  counties,  covering  old  mouldering 
waUs  in  moist  mountainous  shady  situations.  The  wonder  to 
me  is  that  these  plants  have  not  found  their  way  into  more 
general  cultivation.  They  are  looked  upon  by  some  to  be  difficult 
to  deal  with  under  cultivation,  but  let  us  first  take  a  lesson  out 
of  Nature's  book,  and  then  three  parts  of  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
Let  the  same  elements  be  provided  for  them,  and  other  drenm- 
stances  being  favourable  we  may  then  expect  to  succeed.  Th^ 
require  partial  shade,  good  draUiage,  water  when  required,  and 


as  pore  air  as  ean  be  had.  AlitUe  sandy  loam  and  lime  rubble, 
with  stones  to  keep  the  plants  in  their  places,  will  be  suitable 
for  the  Cotyledons.  Where  variety  is  sought  after  th^  may  be 
used  as  edging  plants,  but  old  walls  and  rookwork  are  their 
locale.    0.  ejmoBum  is  a  graceful  and  desirable  jdant,  and 


Fig.  118.— Coftjlcdon  QyBMMOin. 

should  have  a  first  place  in  all  choice  eoUeotlons'of  alpine 
plants.— N.  

EABLY  FOBOING  STBAWBEBBIES. 

I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Anderson's  article  on  early 
Strawberries  in  your  Journal  of  May  11th,  and  am  sorry  that 
great  pressure  of  engagements  prevented  me  sooner  noticing 
his  practical  remarks  therein.  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  forcers  of  Strawberries  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  his  proUty  is  such  that  any  opinion  from  him  may  be 
received  idth  the  greatest  confidence. 

The  new  seedling  Amy  Bobsart  had  been  tested  by  several 
accomplished  gardeners  and  pronounced  a  most  excellent 
forcer ;  but  before  issuing  this  variety  to  the  public  and  giving 
a  positive  ofrfnion  as  to  its  merits  In  this  respect,  I  submitted 
some  plants  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  his  impartial 
opinion.  My  own  ophiion  from  plants  forced  this  season  fully 
corroborates  his  in  everv  respect. 

Amy  Bobsart  is  nearly  as  early  as  Black  Prince,  carries  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  healthy  handsome  foliage,  consequently 
is  not  liable  to  mildew,  and  bears  the  largest  quantity  of  even- 
sized  high-fiavoured  fruit  a  pot  plant  can  well  produce.  It  be- 
haves equally  well  out  of  doors ;  but  it  is  to  good  forcing  Straw- 
berries that  I  with  to  direct  attention,  and  this  is  parexeelUnce 
an  early  forcing  Strawberry.  Alpha,  too,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  will  turn  out  an  excellent  forcer;  and  if  so,  this  variety 
will  come  in  still  earlier,  making  Amy  Bobsart  second,  and 
Early  Prolific  third.  An  esteemed  friend  of  mine  forced  Alpha 
this  season  only  moderately,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  beauti- 
ful colour  and  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not  everyone, 
however,  who  will  tdke  the  trouble  and  who  knows  how  to 
foroe  Btrawbenies  like  Mr.  Anderson^  and  I  hope  next  season 
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h6  will  tftke  Alpha  under  hlfl  ebarge  and  gire  lu  the  benefit  of 
hie  candid  opinion  aa  to  its  merits  or  demerite  aa  plaeed  against 
the  abore  rarieties.  Both  Alpha  and  Amy  Bobsart  I  should 
now  mention  are  seminal  yarieties  of  Margnerite  (Lebreton), 
having  when  well  grown  a  distinct  traoe  of  the  Hantbois,  not 
so  large  and  eoarse  as  the  parent,  bat  large  enongh,  higher  in 
oolonr,  and  superior  in  flaronr  and  prodaotiveness ;  for  with 
me  Margnerite  became  almost  barren. 

Tonr  readers  will  I  am  sure,  as  I  do,  thank  Mr.  Anderson 
for  his  nsefol  hints  as  to  pot  enltore,  and  if  with  his  method 
they  will  take  in  hand  the  abote  sorts  and  follow  them  with 
the  handsome  Bake  of  Ediobargh  and  Excelsior,  th^y  will 
not  reqoire  anything  better  or  more  easy  of  oaltare.  Bzoelsior 
possesses,  withoat  exception,  the  highest  flaronr  and  the  best 
qnaUty  under  glass  of  any  Strawberry  I  know.  It  is,  of  coarse 
(as  a  late  rariety  out  of  doors],  later  than  the  abore,  but  it  is 
as  firm  and  battery  as  Carohna  superba,  and  as  sweet  and 
piqnant  as  Dr.  Hogg.  When  speaking  of  Amy  Bobaart  I 
onght,  perhaps,  to  inform  your  readers  that  this  seedling  can- 
not, I  fear,  be  sent  out  till  next  year.  My  gardener  considers 
himself  pledged  to  issue  Excelsior,  and  possibly  Bonny  Lass, 
two  late  sorts,  in  August  next ;  meanwhile  the  stock  of  Amy 
Bobsart,  which  at  present  is  rerr  low,  will  be  inoieashig  for 
the  foUowing  year,  together  with  Himdredfold,  another  im- 
mense cropper  from  the  Marguerite  class. 

Mrs.  Laxton,  a  hybrid  between  Alliance  (Laxton)  and  Fra- 
garia  tardissima  (Boden),  is  in  preparation,  and  I  hope  will  be 
found  to  open  up  a  new  strain,  as  did  La  Constante  when  its 
emihent  raiser  (De  Jonghe)  issued  that  famous  rariety  to  the 
fragsrian  world.  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  mention  that 
Variegated  Enchantress  is  also  doing  well  considering  the 
tantalising  winter  to  the  Strawberry  crop  in  general,  and  gires 
me  great  hopes  of  being  a  bearer  of  high-class  fruit. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  numerous  nordties  I  hare  yet  in 
store  at  Momingside.— W.  B.,  Kidderminster, 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  there  is  an  essay  by  Professor  A.  de  Bary,  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Strasbourg,  on  the  Potato  fongus,  which  contains 
information  that  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Part  1  of  the  essay  is  deroted  to  deecribing  the  difference 
between  Qystopus,  Peronospora,  and  Phytophthora,  the  latter 
being  the  family  to  which  the  writer  wuaipM  the  Potato  fungus, 
and  calls  it  Phytophthora  infestans.  This  part  of  the  eesay 
bristies  with  soientiflc  terms,  so  much  so  that  I  expect  few 
readers  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  will  trouble  to  find  out  the 
difference  between  conidia  and  conidiophores,  and  oogonias  and 
oospores,  Ac,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  essay,  too,  there  is 
a  pretty  free  use  of  them.  Part  2  is  deroted  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  growth  of  the  Peronospora.  Part  3  to  the  life 
history  of  the  Potato  fungus.  Parts  4,  5,  and  6  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same.  Part  7  to  the  occasional  appearance  of 
other  fungi.  Part  8  is  deroted  to  an  examination  of  the  dis- 
ooreries  of  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith.  Part  9  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  subject.  Part  10  is  on  the  hibeination  of 
the  Potato  fungus.  The  last  part  is,  I  tUnk,  the  only  one 
wbioh  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to  your  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  spread  of  the  Potato  disease  the  author 
says,  "  In  large  storea  of  Potatoes  we  often  find  that  some  are 
diseased— -that  is,  containing  ihe  liring  mycelium  of  Phyto- 
phthora. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Bring  fungus  may 
occasionally  be  introduced  into  the  field  through  planting 
such  diseased  tubers.  I  do  not  say  that  this  happens  UrgtHj, 
but  eren  if  it  nerer  happened  the  fungus  might  still  quite  un- 
obeerred  get  into  the  fields  by  meana  of  diseased  tubers,  be- 
cause as  already  has  been  said,  the  mycelium  in  the  tubers 
forms  conidiophores  directiy  it  is  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  such  a  condition  is  present  in  the  usual  temperature  of 
spring.  This  may  be  eadly  seen  in  fresh  sections,  or  on  the 
injured  surfaces  of  a  diseased  tuber.  In  moiat  store-rooms  the 
conidiophores  (branches  bearing  offsets),  may  burst  their  way 
through  the  unbroken  skin,  and  particularly  through  the  eyes. 
Should  this  occur  eren  on  one  Potato  in  one  store-room  or 
cellar,  it  is  dear  the  conidia  (ofKsets),  will  find  their  way  to 
other  Potatoes  and  attach  themselres  to  them.  If  these  quite 
healthy  tubers  should  then  be  planted  in  the  ground  the  conidia 
will  germinate,  the  germs  penetrate  some  of  the  tubers,  and  the 
mycelium  derelope  itself  in  them.  All  this  is  obrious  from 
simple  experiments  which  hare  been  well  known  for  a  long 
time.'*    It  may  be  the  fact  that  all  this  has  been  known  some 


time,  but  if  so  it  certainly  has  not  been  brought  forward  with 
sufficient  prominence.  It  only  shows  how  rery  careful  people 
ought  to  bs  in  selecting  their  seed  Potatoes,  and  nerer  to  keep 
any  for  seed  from  a  patch  which  is  the  least  tainted  with 
disease.  These  facts  would  certainly  account  for  the  disease 
suddenly  appearing  in  a  field  far  away  from  any  garden,  and 
also  the  comparatire  freedom  from  disease  of  new  sorts  of 
Potato  when  they  first  come  out. 

Although  the  spread  of  disease  in  this  way  appears  to  hare 
been  well  known,  it  was  not  until  last  rear  that  the  author 
was  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  his  experiments.  *'  In 
March,  1875,  about  fifty  healthy  Potatoea  were  inoculated  at 
the  eyes  by  f^h  conidia.  No  exact  teet  was  applied  to  ascer- 
tain whetlier  the  infection  had  taken  place ;  the  result,  how- 
erer,  showed  that  it  had  succeeded  in  most  cases,  though  not 
in  all.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  tubers  were  planted  in  common 
gsrden  soil  in  a  box  without  a  bottom,  and  open  to  the  air — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  miniature  garden,  which  in  order  to  be  more 
easily  looked  after  was  thus  fenced-in.  The  tubers  sent  out 
shoots  in  a  normal  manner,  many,  eren  of  the  specimens 
known  to  be  diseased,  producing  undoubtedly  healthy  foliage. 
One  (a  red  Kidney)  waa  specially  distinguishable  from  the  rest, 
because  the  six  shoots  which  it  sent  abore  ground  remained  in 
a  wretched  condition.  On  May  12th  these  shoots  had  beeome 
brown.  I  out  off  one  for  mlooseopic  examination,  and  found 
the  liring  fungus  in  it.  The  presence  of  the  fungus  in  the 
tuber  was  afterwards  confirmed.  The  other  fire  shoots  were 
left,  and  up  to  the  17th  remained  unchanged  without  any 
appearance  of  conidia.  On  the  following  night  a  warm  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  stalks  and  petioles 
of  the  fire  shoots  were  thickly  corered  by  conidiophores  with 
mature  conidia.  On  the  hemiy  foliage  of  the  other  plants 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  fungus  as  late  as  the  20th ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  two  leafiets  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
branch  which  was  near  the  fire  sickly  shoots  presented  the 
characteristic  spots  of  the  Phytophthora,  and  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  where  these  spots  occurred  conidia  were  pro- 
duced ;  no  further  indications  of  the  disease  were  risible  to  the 
naked  eye.  From  May  25th  onwards  the  fungus  spota  were  to 
be  seen  plentifully  scattered  without  order  on  the  atalks, 
petioles,  and  leares  of  the  plants.  About  the  same  time 
sereral  other  diseaaed  tubers  gare  off  small  shoots,  into  which 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  had  passed  from  the  tuber ;  no 
further  obeerration,  howerer,  was  made  on  them,  because  the 
disease  was  far  adranced  erery  where.  Most  of  the  shoots  were 
still  quite  healthy  at  their  base.  They  could  not  therefoie 
hare  receired  tiie  infection  from  their  tubers,  but  it  could  only 
hare  come  from  the  conidia  produced  on  the  fire  diseased 
shoots.  To  remore  all  doubts  on  this  point  sereral  stocks  were 
entirely  dug  up  and  closely  examined  in  all  parts.  Two  red 
Kidneys  had  the  old  tuber  still  turgent  and  altogether  free 
from  fungus ;  the  base  of  the  shoots  was  likewise  entirely  free 
from  the  fungus,  while  in  the  upper  part  the  fungus  spots 
existed  in  abundance.  During  all  this  time  to  the  end  of  May 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  weather ;  it  was  in  general 
moderately  moiat." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  appear  to  be  quite 
poesible  to  rery  much  reduce  the  raragea  of  the  Potato  disease 
by  selecting  seed  from  patchee  which  show  no  signs  of  diaease, 
and  planting  those  in  places  far  away  from  any  others  to  raise 
a  stock  of  tiiem  in  sound  oondition  fiee  from  taint.  I  hope 
several  of  your  correspondents  will  at  once  giro  the  plan  a  trisL 
— AiLLTBUB,  Cireneester. 


NOTES  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  BUENOS  ATBES. 

Wb  arrired  at  Madehfa  on  the  6th  of  Norember.  We  anchoied 
in  a  beautiful  bay,  on  which  is  built  Funchal,  the  principal 
town  of  that  magnificent  and  fruitful  island.  We  were  soon 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  small  boats  loaded  with  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  articles,  the  owners  anxious  to  dispose 
of  them  to  the  best  adrantage  amongst  the  paasengers.  When 
we  were  informed  that  the  ship  would  remain  a  few  hours  to 
coal  sereral  of  us  lost  no  time  in  making  for  shore,  and  at 
once  set  about  to  employ  our  time  to  the  best  adrantage. 
We  were  conreyed  a  considerable  distance  into  the  island  in 
rehicles  of  rather  a  norel  description,  baring  no  wheels,  but 
fixed  on  sliders  and  drawn  by  two  or  more  bullocks,  according 
to  the  aodirity  of  the  streets,  which  in  some  parts  ceemed 
almost  perpendicular,  and  four  bullocks  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  draw  their  light  sledge  containing  four  paasengera. 
Hoisee  ean  also  be  had  for  those  who  prSrer  them,  and  it  ia 
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rather  amiuing  to  0ee  the  groom  or  attendant  running  behind 
holding  on  by  the  animal's  tail,  ready  to  reoelTe  the  reins  when 
the  rider  diimonnts. 

After  two  honn*  jonmey  we  alighted  from  our  chariots  in 
front  of  a  eonTent,  from  where  we  had  a  magnificent  Tiew. 
The  town  with  the  beantifol  bay  lay  immediately  at  our  feet, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  extended  large  vineyards 
and  sugar  plantations,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas  and 
gardens.  I  had  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  had  time  per- 
mitted could  hare  made  a  fine  eolleetion  of  Ferns  and  other 
familiar  hothouse  plants.  Our  return  journey  was  made  in 
oony^anees  slightiy  differing  from  those  in  which  we  made 
our  ascent,  being  only  wicker  chairs  fixed  on  sliders,  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  stalwart  Portugee  from  behind.  We  halted  in  front 
of  one  or  two  private  gardens,  to  which,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  owners,  we  were  admitted.  At  that  season  the 
Oamellias  were  in  full  bloom,  and  to  see  the  enormous  trees 
with  hundreds  of  blooms  was  a  treat  one  seldom  has  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying.  Tacsonias,  Bignonias,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  numerous  other  ddioate  climbers  took  my  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  neatly  trained  round  the  verandahs.  I  shall 
always  remember  my  visit  to  ICadeira,  where,  feasting  on  the 
glorious  sights,  I  enjoyed  a  few  of  the  most  ideasant  hours  of 
my  life. 

We  readhed  Bio  de  Janeiro  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd,  but  had  to  drop  anchor  outside  the  forts,  as  no 
vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  after  sundown;  so  early 
on  the  following  morning  we  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
delightful  scenezy  while  steaming  slowly  up  to  the  anchorage 
in  front  of  the  dty.  Bio  Janeiro  is  generaUy  allowed  to  have 
the  finest  and  largest  harbour  in  the  world ;  I  should  say  few 
could  excel  it  for  natural  grandeur.  We  remained  there  a 
day  and  a  half,  during  which  time  I  had  a  run  through  the 
Botanic  Gardens  and  round  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The 
gardens  are  remarkable  for  thehr  fine  avenue  of  Palms.  On 
my  return  from  the  gardens  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
periendng  a  tropical  storm;  but  on  the  following  morning  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  any  littie  inconvenience  it  caused  me. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  verdant  hills,  clad  with  thefar 
folisge  of  eountless  hues,  with  Bananas  and  statelv  Palms 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  were  so  fresh  and  gay  that,  con- 
trasted with  their  parched  appearance  previous  to  the  rain,  all 
nature  seemed  combined  in  returning  thanks  for  the  refresh- 
ing element.  I  was  up  betimes,  continuing  my  rambles  round 
the  villas,  in  the  gardens  of  which  I  saw  fine  collections  of 
flowering  and  foliage  stove  plants.  I  was  sorry  my  time  was  so 
short,  having  to  hurry  on  board,  being  uncertain  at  what  hour 
the  "Olbers"  would  sail.  We  got  under  weigh  about  noon, 
and  leaving  the  stately  " Sugar  Loaf"  behind,  were  soon  again 
out  in  mid  ocean.  Four  days  after  we  arrived  at  Montevideo, 
where  we  were  at  once  put  into  quarantine,  owing  to  yellow 
fever  being  prevalent  at  Bio  Janeiro.  We  continued  our 
voyage  up  the  Biver  Plate,  and  finished  our  quarantine  in  the 
roads  in  front  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  the  8rd  of  December  we  were  released,  and  soon  reached 
terra  firma.  A  few  dsys  after  my  arrival  I  engaged  with  the 
late  ICr.  Wanklyn,  who  had  just  built  a  large  mansion,  to  lay 
out  the  gardens  and  grounds  surrounding  it.  I  was  kept  hard 
at  work  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  everything 
trim  and  each  department  in  working  order.  I  feel  rather 
flattered  now,  as  everyone  admits  them  to  be  the  best  and 
most  practically  designed  gardens  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for 
neatness  and  order  they  are  excelled  by  none.  The  shrub- 
beries have  a  very  fine  effect  now.  Some  of  the  Acacias,  Oa- 
suarinas,  and  Conifers,  although  none  exceeded  more  than 
2  feet  high  when  planted,  have  now  attained  from  24  to  80  feet 
in  height.  All  Uie  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  grow  luxuri- 
antly, but  the  tender  points  of  young  plants  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  frosts  in  winter.  In  another  year  the  fruit 
department  will  produce  any  quantity  of  fruit,  as  the  Apri- 
cots, Plums,  and  Pears  will  be  in  a  fruit-bearing  state. 
These  last  two  years  the  Vines  and  Peaches  have  produced 
abuxidantly.  The  flower  garden  this  year  has  been  the  envy 
of  eveiyone.  From  the  plants  I  brought  with  me  I  have 
propagated  a  large  stock,  and  have  been  able  to  go  into  bed- 
ding on  a  large  scale  with  fine  effect.  I  was  highly  compli- 
mented a  few  days  ago  by  a  gentieman  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  England,  and  where  during  the  summer  months 
he  visited  several  gardens,  amongst  whioh  he  saw  none  to 
excel  this  for  neatness  of  arrangement.  I  have  stiU  remained 
here,  but  during  the  first  eighteen  months  I  laid  out  several 
gardens  and  constmoted  a  few  conservatories;  but  as  the 


fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  excessive  heat  was  telUng  on  my 
health  I  was  compelled  to  give  such  work  up,  and  since  then 
I  have  given  all  my  time  and  attention  to  improving  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  my  first  employer.  I  regret  very 
much  that  just  as  I  have  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties 
attending  one's  settiement  in  a  foreign  country  and  established 
my  reputation  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  that  I  am  pre- 
vented by  failing  health  from  taking  advantage  of  my  expe- 
rience. I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Wanklyn  died  last 
June  after  a  long  and  painful  ilhiess,  deeply  regretted  by  all 
the  native  and  foreign  community,  and  none  can  regret  his 
demise  more  than  I  do,  for  he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  master 
and  a  great  enthusiast  in  hortioultnre.  Shortly  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Wanklyn  and  family  returned  to  En^and,  un- 
fortunately in  the  ill-fated  S.S.  "  Boyne,"  which  you  would  ob- 
serve in  the  newspapers  was  totally  wrecked  near  the  coast  of 
France.  We  were  -  very  thankful  to  hear  they  all  escaped  with 
their  lives.  I  am  at  present  left  in  charge  of  the  house  and 
grounds  until  affairs  are  arranged. 

The  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  generaUy  considered  healthy, 
but  at  times  the  weather  and  temperature  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  extreme  changes.  I  have  remarked  a  variation  of  40'' 
Fahrenheit  within  twelve  hours,  and  one  day  last  summer  the 
thermometer  registered  95*'  in  the  shade  and  115°  in  the  sun^ 
while  next  day  there  was  a  severe  hailstorm,  the  stones  being 
of  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  also  subject  to  long  and  severe 
droughts,  sometimes  extending  over  five  or  six  months,  during 
which  times  breeders  have  often  to  drive  their  flocks  and 
herds  for  leagues  into  the  Indian  territories  in  search  of 
pasture  and  water ;  while  in  other  years  wet  seasons  set  in 
and  the  pasture  grows  so  luxuriantiy  that  it  falls  down  and 
rots  the  roots  of  the  parent  plants.  But  we  must  consider 
these  as  exceptional  years.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  country  is 
well  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  farming,  the  produce  of 
whioh  is  the  great  steple  of  the  oountry,  hides,  wool,  and 
grease  being  the  only  exports. 

Agriculture  has  been  tried  in  several  provinees,  but  as  yet 
with  littie  success,  except  within  a  few  leagues  round  Buenos 
Ayres  and  in  the  province  of  Santa  F6.  The  greatest  enemiatf 
to  agriculturists  are  the  locusts,  which  come  in  such  swarms 
as  to  strip  a  farm  bare  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  province  of 
Mendoza  wine  has  been  produced  with  tolerable  success.  The 
resources  of  this  countoy  are  unlimited  if  there  were  only 
capital  and  energy  to  work  them  out.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
flne  future  before  us  if  Government  would  only  stir  themselves 
and  foster  immigration,  and  assist  and  protect  immigrants 
when  they  do  arrive.  It  is  the  continual  par^  broils  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  parties  in  power  which  keep  the 
country  in  such  a  wretched  backward  state.  Our  poor  neigh- 
bouring republic  Uruguay,  the  finest  agricultural  country  in 
South  America,  is  completely  ruined  from  being  in  a  continusl 
civil  war.  No  private  individual  cares  to  invest  his  capital  in 
stock  when  at  any  time  marauders  may  come  and  clear  off  the 
whole. 

The  soil  here  is  composed  of  a  rich  black  vegetable  deposit 
varying  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet  deep,  and  produces  enormous 
crops.  The  market  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  supplied  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  Italian  gardeners,  who  grow  the  vegetables  under 
a  system  of  irrigation.  In  the  "  ohacras,"  or  small  farms  near 
the  city,  and  along  the  railways,  Lucerne  is  grown  extensively 
for  hay,  of  which  four  splendid  crops  can  be  had  in  one  year. 
This  year  the  small  piece  I  have  has  abready  produced  two 
crops,  and  is  again  ahnost  ready  for  cutting.  Maize  is  also 
grown  abundantiy,  but  I  think  its  culture  might  be  extended 
greatiy  with  profit,  as  it  is  a  very  bad  season  when  it  is  a 
failure.  Potatoes  produce  two  crops  a-year.  The  first  crop  is 
akeady  taken  up,  and  now  is  the  time  for  planting  the  second ; 
but  they  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  insect  called 
here  the  •*  Bicho  Moro,"  which  eats  the  tops  to  the  ground  in 
a  few  days.  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  time  this  will  also  be  a 
great  Wheat-producing  country,  for  as  the  ground  is  cultivated 
it  will  tend  to  shorten  the  dry  season.  What  ought  now  to  be 
done  is  to  plant  large  forests,  selecting  useful  varieties  of  trees 
for  timber  suitable  to  the  climate ;  but  they  hold  here  the  same 
opinion  as  Pat,  who  thought  as  posteri^  had  done  nothing 
for  him  he  had  no  right  to  do  anything  for  posterity.  In  the 
upper  provinces,  where  tiie  ground  is  more  undulating,  the 
country  is  fairly  wooded ;  but  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
you  may  ride  leagues  and  leagues  and  never  meet  with  a  tree, 
except  occasionally  a  soUtary  '*  Omber,"  a  variety  of  Phyto- 
huMa,  under  which  is  generally  pitched  a  "  puesteros  '*  ranch. 
X  intend  when  X  can  find  it  convenient  having  a  run  into  the 
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eamp,  so  I  ^Hll  be  ftbto  sk  some  fotnre  time  to  give  yon  my 
opinion  of  the  Pempee.  I  intend  elio  in  a  fntnie  letter  giving 
yon  a  deeeription  ol  plants  most  nsefnl  for  forming  sfarabberies, 
Ao.,  and  a  few  praet&al  notes  in  general. 

I  see  from  the  papen  yon  are  having  a  very  severe  winter, 
and  also  stormy  weather  ronnd  the  coasts.  What  a  oontrast 
to  what  we  are  at  the  present  time  enjoying  here !  On  New* 
year's  day  the  thermometer  registered  W  in  the  shade,  and 
since  then  and  for  a  week  or  two  previons  to  new  year  the 
maximum  has  ranged  from  that  point  to  80°.  The  evenings 
are  very  agreeable,  bnt  while  writing  this  the  mosquitoes  axe 
laying  siege  to  me  from  all  directions. 

Some  of  the  foreign  gentlemen  here  were  trying  at  one  time 
to  form  a  hortiealtnral  society,  bnt  failed.  There  was  a  sort 
of  a  flower  show  held  last  antnmn  in  oonneotion  with  an  agri- 
enltnral  exhibition  got  np  by  the  Bnral  Society,  the  first  that 
has  been  held  for  twen^  years*  I  see  another  is  advertised 
to  take  place  in  September.— Gkobox  Bbown. 

[Similar  letters  would  be  welcomed.— Eds] 

THE  AUBIOULA  IN  YORKSHIRE.— No.  2. 

Bsno  anxious  to  see  other  collections  of  Auriculas  I  had 
arranged  to  go  by  Halifax  and  Bochdale,  bnt  found  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement,  which  led  me  to 

Sheffield,  where  thoe  is  also  a  large  and  well-grown  col* 
lection  of  Auriculas  and  other  florist  flowers.  I  was  directed 
to  Bough  Bank,  and  found  Mr.  Benjamin  Simonite  at  home. 
Mr.  Simonite  is  a  working  cntler,  and,  like  many  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  he  devotes  his 
spare  hours  to  the  culture  of  florist  flowen,  and  what  he  has 
undertaken  to  do  he  has  done  thorong^y  and  well.  The 
Anrlcolas  at  the  time  I  saw  them  were  arranged  in  a  smaU 
span-roofed  greenhouse  with  a  path  in  the  centre  and  stages 
on  each  side.  II  is  thoroughly  ventUated,  and  lic^t  canvas  is 
used  to  shade  the  bloom  from  the  sua.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  say  irtiether  Mr.  Homer's  plants  or  Mr.  Simcnite*s  w«re 
in  the  most  healthy  oonditton,  botii  eoUestionfl  are  admirable 
examples  of  skilful  culture.  Mr.  Simonite  has  had  many  difll- 
enlties,  bnt  step  by  step  he  has  pressed  forward  and  overcome 
all  obstacles.  In  the  flrst  place  the  atmosphere  of  Sheffield 
is  loaded  with  sooty  partfeles  suffieieBtlv  thick  to  obseore  the 
son  at  noonday,  glass  and  leaves  soon  beeeming  covered  with 
Ihem.  Then  good  potting  material  is  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  altogether  when  we  hear  of  the  difficulties  we  admire  the 
man  and  wonder  at  the  result. 

The  same  sorts  are  grown  here  that  are  grown  at  Eirkby. 
Amongst  other  rare  sorts  Piince  of  Qreens  was  pre-eminent, 
a  splendid  truss,  had  fifteen  pips ;  seven  had  been  cut  out, 
leaving  eight  perfect  flowen.  Talisman  (Simonite)  is  a  noMe 
green  edge ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  this  year,  bnt  the  paste 
is  scoUopy.  The  true  variety  of  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver)  ia  grown 
at  Bough  Bank,  and  when  at  its  best  holds  a  higher  position 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  it.  George  Levick  (Walker)  is  a 
flrvt-rake  novelty;  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  George 
Lightbody  and  Oharles  E.  Brown,  and  may  be  said  to  stand 
midway  between  the  two.  Peveril  of  the  Peak  is  another  of 
Walker^s  flowem,  but  this  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
Hero ;  it  is  also  a  very  flne  grey.  A  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Walker's  flowen  ia,  that  the  pips  are  apt  to  cup,  and  not 
open-out  kindly  unless  the  weather  is  waim.  Samuel  Barlow 
rShnonite),  is  a  good  new  flower  of  the  Hero  type,  bnt  quite 
distinct  ttom  that  good  old  sort.  Some  good  white-edged 
flowen  in  this  collection  not  already  noticed  are  Mn.  Headly 
(Lightbody),  a  fine  and  distinct  flower;  Gaim's  Model wm  also 
m  very  flne  order,  and  John  Simonite  here  had  a  narrow 
white  edge  very  pure ;  at  Mr.  Homer's  the  edge  was  much 
broader  and  it  did  not  look  like  the  same  flower.  Oampbell's 
fine  crimson  self.  Lord  Lome,  was  also  very  flne  here.  It 
is  a  flower  of  which  any  raiser  may  well  be  piond« 

Mr.  Simonite  has  abont  the  same  number  of  aeedlings  as 
Mr.  Homer,  and  amongst  them  there  is  a  grand  offer,  better, 
indeed,  than  Mr.  Homer's  crimson.  It  is  a  deep  violet-purple 
self,  the  flowers  of  whidi  are  very  large  and  pMrfectty  diealar, 
they  are  also  of  good  substance;  the  foliage  is  also  very 
attractive,  being  very  neat,  yet  large  and  of  good  substance. 

Although  Auriculas  are  well  grown  in  the  littie  garden  on 
the'tture  hillside  at  Sheffield,  and  although  I  would  not  have 
gradged  a  journey  all  the  way  fnmi  London  to  see  them  alone, 
this  ia  not  the  only  plant  cherisfaed  by  Mr.  Simonite.  Here 
may  be  seen  some  thousand  or  more  ptants  of  Oamalions  and 
Pieotees,  grewn  in  pots  and  cultivated  in  the  open  gronad; 


and  these  fine  fiowen  have  a  histoiy  of  their  own.  They  ava 
nearly  all  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Simonite.  He  haa  bought- 
in  nearly  all  the  new  sorts  by  other  raisen,  and  one  by  one 
they  have  had  to  give  place  to  his  own  seedlings.  He  haa 
been  working  on  them  for  very  nearly  thirty  yean,  croering 
and  recrossing ;  but  before  bei^ning  to  work  for  oolonr  he 
fint  aimed  at  the  formation  of  the  flower— breadtti  and  smootti- 
ness  of  petal  was  his  groundwork.  Number  of  petals,  whieh 
constitutes  fulness  of  flower,  he  does  not  desiderate;  dbout 
twenty-four  petals  he  considen  sufficient.  Such  a  number  ol 
petals  as  is  to  be  found  in  Guardsman  Oamation  and  Admins 
tion  Picotee,  in  his  estimation  tends  to  confusion  or  eoasw- 
nen.  With  Mr.  Simonite  the  raising  of  these  flowvM  has 
been  a  lMK>ur  of  love.  He  has  very  littie  leisure  time,  ttid  his 
work  is  very  laborious,  requhrhig  considerable  muscular  exer- 
tion. It  has  been  done  by  rishig  early  and  sitting  up  late ;  by 
working  steadily  for  one  end  and  aim— not  by  flts  and  starts 
as  many  florists  do,  who  begin  to  look  to  their  flowen  a  montii 
or  two  before  the  flowen  open,  and  who  treat  them  with  eom- 
parative  neglect  for  the  cpreater  portion  of  the  year.  But  Gar- 
nations  and  Picotees  claim  attention  all  the  year  round ;  no 
sooner  is  the  flowering  period  over  than  it  is  time  to  layer  the 
grass.  When  well  rooted  the  young  plants  must  be  taken 
from  the  parent  and  repotted.  Then  comes  the  cold  damp 
days  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  frames  require  daily 
attention.  Air  must  be  admitted  judiciously,  and  watering 
carefully  attended  to.  In  spring  the  cnltivatar's  vlgilaaaa 
must  be  increased  to  prevent  that  dangerous  enemy  '*  epot  '* 
from  attacking  the  most  cherished  sorts.  Then  in  Mareh  the 
plants  must  be  placed  in  their  blooming  pots  or  planted  onk 
Green  fly  will  attack  them,  and  until  the  flowen  open  agahi, 
what  with  stidUng,  tying,  and  other  attentions  there  is  pknfy 
of  work  to  do.  But  Mr.  Simonite  flnds  time  not  only  for  all 
this,  but  to  raise  thousands  of  seedlings,  and  he  haa  is  tide 
biandh  alone  written  for  himsdf  a  name  in  the  history  of  tMs 
flower  that  shall  not  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  and  la  mon 
w<»thy  of  remembrance  by  the  loven  of  the  gentle  erafl  tiurn 
the  nameeof  heroes  and  statesmen*  Tennyscm's  lines  loewned 
to  my  memory  at  this  time— • 

"Trart  me,  dm  Vew  de  Vew, 

The  flpnad  old  gudner  and  hli  vUt 
Bmil*  at  Uie  clilm  of  long  descent. 
Boiverer  It  be,  It  eeema  to  me 
'Til  onlj  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  heerts  enmoie  then  ooraMli, 
And  Bim^e  fldfeh  then  Nonnen  blood." 

The  best  flowen  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  but  those 
that  are  hold  the  highest  position.  I  have  not  yet  aeen  any 
of  his  Carnations,  but  WiUiam  Sunmien  is  a  fine  red-edtged 
Picotee :  Mary,  light,  and  Mn.  Summon  heavy-edged  pniplea, 
are  the  best  in  the  class ;  but  Mr.  Homer,  who  haa  Mther  aeen 
or  grown  most  of  his  flowers^  considen  that  in  all  the  elaaaaa 
he  has  improved  on  previous  flowen,  and  noi  only  so,  but  in 
some  instances  he  has  revolutionised  the  class.  In  the  Pico- 
tees  he  has  the  pure  white  ground  without  spot  or  bar,  sond 
the  well-defined  edge ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
wonderful  perseverance  of  the  man.  Then  he  haa  large  bedi 
of  the  gorgeous  Tulip,  which  likewise  requires  a  rieh  soil  sond 
the  careful  hand  ci  the  gardener.  Its  fragile  blosacnna  mufli 
be  sheltered  from  sun,  wind,  and  rain  by  a  i^ner  tent  to 
admit  the  owner  underneath  its  ample  covering.  I  have  now 
on^  to  thank  both  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Simonite  for  the  kind 
and  hearty  way  in  which  I  was  received  «ad  shown  their  fine 
flowen.— J.  DouoLiB. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

May  24th. 
This,  the  flnt  summer  show,  was  held  in  the  large  marquee, 
from  the  hollow  central  ground  of  which  the  rising  banks  of 
plants  had  an  impoBing  Sffoct— an  effect,  however,  somewhat 
formal  by  the  pr^K>nderance  of  symmetrically-trained  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  pyramidal  Azaleas.  A  more  free  inler- 
mingUng  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  flne-foliaged  phmts  would  hafve 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition.  The  phmta  vrere 
generally  admirable  speoimens,  and  in  their  aaian^Mnen*  there 
was  a  refreshing  absence  of  overcrowding,  and  the  oolleetie— 
could  be  seen  and  enjoyed  to  the  best  advantage.  Amidal  the 
mass  of  colour  a  fine  relief  was  afforded  by  a  group  of  Acer  pdy- 
morphum  in  several  varieties  from  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sona.  This 
bank  was  fringed  with  Orchids  and  new  plauts.  Oppoatte  to 
Messn.  Veitch's  plants  an  excellent  collection  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Lafaig.  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  the  new  Bicolor  Pe' 
niums  and  OaMiums  being  very  oonspicaoni.    Tbe 
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Boses  from  Slongh  and  OheBhnnt  were,  as  oBual,  striking  by 
iheir  yigoru  and  perfeotness.  In  the  front  of  these  were  six 
boxes  of  yery  fine  ont  Boses,  a  brilliant  ffronp  of  Zonal  Pelar- 

Snioms.  and  baskets  of  the  pnre  white  Mont  Blano  and  Moon- 
in  Maid  Variegated  Cteraninms  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Gross.  We  now  briefly  glanoe  at  the  olasses. 
.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  iwelve  stove  and  greenhonse 
plants  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Sons,  Kingston,  were  first  with  a 
really  fine  coUeotion,  the  same  as  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  ihe  plants  averaging  5  feet  in  diameter;  Mr.  B.  8. 
WilUams  being  second  w[th  plants  in  admirable  health  and 
bloom  bat  smsller  than  the  above.  The  same  eochibitors  ooon- 
pied  the  same  positions  for  six  plants.  In  the  corresponding 
amatenrs'  class  for  ten  plants  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  WiUdns, 
Bsq.,  was  first  with  a  highly  superior  collection.  Statioe  pro« 
fosa  was  6  feet  in  diameter;  GenetylliB  tolipifera  a  perfect  globe 
of  the  same  size;  a  grand  example  of  Anthnrinm  Soherzeriannm, 
and  other  remarkably  well-«Town  specimens.  Mr.  Ohapman, 
gardener  to  B.  Spode,  Esq.,  Mawkesvard  Park,  was  seoona  with 
a  good  collection,  inclnding  a  snperior  specimen  of  Erica  odora 
rosea,  aplant  as  sweet  as  it  is  beaatifol ;  Mr.  Toms,  gardener 
to  H.  Wettenhall,  Esq.,  being  third  with  smaller  bnt  healthy 
plants.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  (nurserymen)  Messrs.  Jack- 
son Si  Sons,  Kingston,  had  the  first  place  with  very  large  plants, 
the  same  which  were  successful  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  second 
honours  going  to  Mr.  B.  S.  WUUams,  his  collection  including 
,  Duma  "      '^ ~  .     .  .    . 


k  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  good  Erica  tricolor 
Wilsonii.  In  the  correspondinff  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Spode 
was  first  with  very  large  and  well-bloomed  plants,  including  a 
fine  Anthurium  Soherzeriannm,  Chorozema  Ohandlerii,  Dra- 
cophyllum  gracUe,  Olerodendron  Balfourii,  and  Erica  Gaven- 
dismi ;  Ifr.  ward  being  placed  second,  his  group  including  a 
grand  Erica  tricolor  impressa,  his  gigantic  form  of  Anthurium 
Soherzerlanum,  a  good  Genetyllis,  Aphelexls,  (fee. ;  Mr.  Strahan, 

Srdener  to  P.  Growley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Groydon,  having 
e  third  place.  The  plants  exhibited  in  the  above  claAses  were 
generally  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

Orchids.— In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  there  were  six 
oomneiitors,  and  many  splendid  plants  were  exhibited,  the 
zeBuIt  being  that  Mr.  Ward  won  the  premier  position,  Mr.  Den- 
ning being  second;  Mr.  Xioveland,  garaener  to  J.  Hepburn,  Esa., 
Sidonp  Place.  Eent»  third  [and  Mr.  Helms,  gardener  to  A.  Phu- 
brick,  Esq.,  fourth.  Mr.  Ward's  group  inolnded  Gypripedlnm 
Stonei  with  thirty  flowers,  a  splendid  example  of  Odoatoglossam 
▼exillarium,  an  equally  superior  specimen  of  0.  Phalasnopsis, 
and  other  cfood  plants.  Mr.  i>enning  nad  Vanda  teres  Andersonii, 
distinct  azid  beautiful ;  Dendrobium  Bensonias  profusely  bloomed, 
and  Gattleyaa  extremely  fine.  Ifr.  Loveland  had  in  his  collec- 
tion Cypripedium  caudatum  with  ten  blooms,  remarkable  not 
only  for  their  size  but  for  their  unusually  rich  colour;  and 
Mr.  Helms  had  a  noteworthy  example  of  Phalsenopsis  Liidde- 
mAWTiii^f^^  three  plants  with  twenty  orilliantly  marked  flowers, 
a  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  Boezlii,  Sobralia  macran- 
tha..  &o.  In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B«  S. 
Williams  was  first  with  a  very  rich  group.  Yanda  tricolor  In- 
signis,  Lffilia  purpurata,  Oncldium  sphacelatum,  and  Gypri- 
pedlnm barbatum  superbttm  were  remarkablv  fine.  Messrs. 
Jackson  is  Sons,  Kingston,  had  the  second  place  with  a  nice 
collection. 

Boses.— For  six  plants  (nurserymen),  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Gheshunt,  staged  magnificent  collections. 
Edward  Morren  (Mr.  Turner's)  and  Beautyof  Waltham  (Messrs. 
Paul's)  were  triumphs  In  Boss  culture.  The  Slough  Boses  had 
the  finest  blooms  and  foliage,  the  plants  being  rather  more 
thinly  trained  than  those  from  Gheshunt;  hence  Mr.  Turner 
won,  Messrs.  Paul  having  the  second  place.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  Boses  the  same  day  at  Tiverton,  and 
also  supplied  plants  for  the  banquet  of  the  Drapers'  Company, 
thus  e-ndendng  the  resources  of  his  nursery. 

For  twenty  Boses  in  8lnch  pots  Mr.  Turner's  plants  were 
again  more  thinly  trained,  but  the  blooms  were  magnificent, 
especially  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Etienne  Levet,  Edouard  Morren,  and 
Madame  Laoharme.  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Gamm  was  also  extremely 
fine.  The  plants  had  from  eight  to  twelve  blooms  on  each, 
Messrs.  Pacua'  having  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers]  on  each 
plant.  The  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  named.  For  six 
Aoses  in  pots  (open)  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  the  only  exhi- 
bitors; they  set  up  really  grand  specimens  and  had  the  first 
prize. 

Hardwooded  plants.— For  six  Azaleas  (nurserymen),  Messrs. 
Jaekson  &  Sons  had  the  first  place  with  large,  healthy,  and  well- 
bloomed  obtuse  pyramids,  4  feet  through  at  the  base  and  6  feet 
high ;  Messrs.  Lane  Ss  Son.  Berkhampstead,  being  second  with 
pcurfeet  pyramids  6  to  6  feet  in  heieht^  rather  thin  yet  well 
bloomed ;  and  Messrs.  Gutbush  &  Son  voird  with  smaller  plants  in 
excellent  varieties,  Jean  Yersehaflelt  and  Madame  Yersohaflelt 
being  very  superior.  In  the  amateurs'  dass  for  six  plants  Mr. 
Wheeler,  garaener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  had  obtuse  pyramids 
6  feet  high,  some  of  them  remarkably  well  bloomed.  He  had 
the  first  prize.    For  six  plants  in  12-inch  pots  Mr.  Batty  was 


first  and  Mr.  Wheeler  seoond.  Twelve  Azaleas  in  12-inoh  pots. 
—Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  was  placed  first  for  excellently  bloomed 
standard  plants  of  the  superior  varieties  which  have  been 
previously  noticed ;  Messrs.  Jackson  Ss  Sons,  Kingston,  being 
second,  and  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  third,  an  extra  prize  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son.  The  Azaleas  were  numerous, ' 
but  were  not  of  superior  merit. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twdve  Heaths  Messrs.  Jack- 
son &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors ;  the  plants  not  only  being 
small,  but  thin.  In*  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  Mr. 
Ward  was  first  with  plants  ranging  from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter ; 
Mr.  Legg,  fardener  to  S.  Balli,  Esq.,  being  seoond  with  medium- 
sized  healthy  young  plants ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  Erioaoeous  plants  (nurserymen)  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  staffed  capital  specimens  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  the 
best  being  Erica  toicolor  speolosa,  E.  ventricosa  grandinora, 
E.  tricolor  impressa^and  E.  ventricosa  oocolnea  minor.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Bir.  Ward  was  first  with  agood  group  of  Ericas, 
the  two  smallest  plants,  E.  profnsa  and  E.  ventricosa  oocolnea 
minor,  being  the  best  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  third 
with  small  plants.  The  Heaths,  like  the  Azaleas,  were  not  as 
a  rule  superior,  and  we  pass  to  a  better  class. 

Pelargoniums.— In  the  open  class  for  nine  plants  in  8-inch 
pots  Mr.  Ward  exhibited  marvellous  specimens  4  to  6  feet  across* 
perfectly  trained  (few  sticks  beins  visible),  and  splendidly 
bloomed.  He  had  the  first  place ;  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Bedlees,  being  second  with  excellent  specimens 
but  not  quite  in  perfection ;  Mr.  Turner  being  third  witn  smaller 
but  admirably  grown  plants,  the  blooms  being  very  superior. 
The  varieties  comprised  Buth,  Pompey.  Mabel,  Countess,  Emily, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  Leopold,  tflaribel,  and  Isabella— an 
excellent  selection.  For  six  plants  (amateurs)  Mr.  Weir,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Hampstead,  staged  healthy  plants  with 
good  blooms,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  had  a  good  group,  in- 
cluding his  grand  example  of  Gleiohenia  semi-vestita,  and  re- 
oeived  the  first  prize.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Bitchie, 
gardener  to  B.  H.  Prince,  Esq.,  Hampstead.  was  placed  first  for 
a  good  group.  Including  a  splendid  plant  of  DavaUia  Mooreana 
6  to  7  leet  over,  and  a  good  Adiantum  farleyense,  Sso,  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  the  seoond  place  for  small  yet  well-grown  spe- 
cimezis. 

Six  fine-foliaged  plants  (amateurs),  Mr.  Legg  had  the  first 
place  with  a  fine  collection.  Gteonoma  pumiuk  Stevensonia 
grandifoUa.  DracaBsa  ShepherdU,  Alocasia  Lowii,  and  Grotona 
Weismannli  and  Johannis  were  all  highly  superior.  Mr.  Hill, 
gardener  to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Avenue  fioaid,  Begent's  Park,  was 
second  with  a  verv  large  Pandanus  utills ;  Tuoca  aloifolia  varie- 
gata,  Cycas  revoluta,  Dasylirion  acrotriohum,  &o,,  being  also 
of  laMfe  dimensions  ;  Mr.  Strahan,  gardener  to  P.  Growlev,  Esq., 
Waddon  House,  Groydon,  being  third  with  a  capital  colieotion 
eomprising  Calamus  fissus,  Bhopala  corcovadensis,  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum,  and  Grotons.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Bitchie.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had 
Pandanus  Yeitohii  and  Qleichenia  speluncas,  a  large  Maranta 
Yeitchii,  and  immense  Grotons.  ana  secured  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  Ley,  Groydon,  being  seoona  with  a  capital  Gooos  Weddel- 
liana,  a  good  Pritchardia  paoifica,  and  a  large  Cycas  circinaUs, 
(fee. ;  Messrs.  Gutbush  ^  Son,  Highgats,  being  placed  third  for 
smaller  yet  not  less  healthy  plants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Agaves,  Yuccas,  and  Cycads  (open) 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  staged  an  ad- 
mirable collection  including  Zamla  Lehmannii,  Cycas  intermedia. 
C.  Normanbyana.  also  Agaves  gemlnifiora  filifera,  Ghiesbreghtii 
obscura,  Tayloril,  and  applanata— a  very  distinct  and  effective 
group. 

For  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  hardy  plants  in  pots  (open) 
Mr.  Boberts,  gardener  to  W.  Terry,  Esq.,  Peterborough  Mouse, 
Fulham,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received  the  first  prize  for 
an  inconspicuous  colieotion.  Some  excellent  miscellaneous  col- 
lections were  exhibited,  and  extra  prizes  were  awarded.  Messrs . 
Yeitoh,  Laing,  Legg,  and  Wheeler  nad  prizes  for  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  Messrs.  Iv«ry  Ss  Sons  for  nardy  Ferns ;  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ghes- 
hunt, for  superior  out  Boses ;  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath  (or  if  he  had 
not  he  ought  to  have  had),  for  a  fine  coUeotion  of  Pansies,  than 
which  few  collections  In  the  Exhibition  were  more  distinet  and 
effective.  Excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Boblns,  gudener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Hartwell  House, 
Aylesbury ;  also  Yictory  of  Bath  Melon.  Botanical  first-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ley  for  Aralla  Yeitohii  gracil- 
lima;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  the  Same,  also  for  Photinia 
serrulata  variegata,  Araucaria  Qoldieana,  and  Cycas  Intermedia; 
to  Messrs.  Yeitoh  Sb  Sons  for  Aralla  Yeitohii  gracillima.  Groton 
MaoaffeanuB  and  G.  Mooreanus,  Eulalla  japonica,  Phyllanthus 
roseum  plotum.  Bhododendron  Queen  victoria  and  Ddke  of 
Edinburgh,  Bouea  Lallndei,  and  Cypripedium  selUgerum. 

Florioultural  certifloates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Qt.  Hen- 
derson &  Son  for  Mimuluses  and  doable  Cinerarias;  to  ^Mr. 
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Smith,  HoRisey,  for  doable  PeUrgoniam  Wonderful;  to  Mr. 
LaiDg  for  Celftdlnm  Madftine  de  Devanftpe  and  for  Bioolor  Felar- 
ironiamB  Exquisite  and  J.  Jenner  Weir ;  also  to  Mr.  Hooper, 
Batib,  for  Pansy  Japiter ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Bose  Magna 
Oharta;  and  to  Measrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Tomer  for  Azalea  Jetn 
Veryaene.  

NOTES  OM  VILLA  and  BUBUBBAN  GABDENINa. 

KrrOHBN  GABDSll. 

Sow  a  ffood  breadth  of  Turnips  for  early  autumn  nse.  Seleet 
a  piece  of  ground  large  enongfa  for  two  crops,  the  next  one  to  be 
sown  in  aboat  three  weeks'  time.  Oar  early  Tamips  are  grow- 
ing well  between  the  earliest  batoh  of  spring-planted  Oanli- 
flowen,  where  the  soil  is  of  the  beat  in  the  garden.  The  Oanli- 
flowers  from  under  hand-lights  have  been  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  and  sometimes  with  liouid  manure.  Sow  at  onoe  a  small 
quantity  of  Cauliflower  seed  for  an  early  auknmn  crop,  and  do 
not  in  planting-out  neglect  to  give  the  plants  a  rich  deeply  culti- 
vated soil  to  grow  in;  an  open  quarter  in  the  garden  is  prefer- 
able to  a  hot  sunny  b(nrder  as  this  season  for  Oauliflower  nlants. 

If  Onions  are  forward  enough  let  some  of  the  best  of  tnem  be 
pricked  out;  these,  if  taken  care  of,  often  grow  out  as  well  as 
the  plants  which  are  sown  in  driUs.  Take  oare  that  the  plants 
are  not  planted  deeper  than  they  were  when  taken  up,  and  again 
take  oare  to  thin-out  the  remainder  before  they  grow  too  luge» 
The  Onion  beins  a  vigorous-rooting  plant  injury  is  likely  to  oe 
done  to  those  left  if  thinning  is  delayed  too  long. 

Asparagus  is  later  this  year  than  usual  in  oomlng  in,  but  is 
now  plentiful,  and  it  will  be  best  not  to  out  it  too  eloaely,  but 
leave  a  few  heads  distributed  regularly  over  the  beds.  This  will 
leave  enoagh  growth  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  be  an  aasistanoe  to  next  year's  orop.  New  beds  which  have 
been  made  and  are  just  senmnff-up  young  growth  should,  if  the 
weather  keeps  dry,  be  well  suppuea  with  water  and  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,lo  ensure  a  good  growth  and  the  formation  of  orowns 
for  next  year. 

Plant>out  Brussels  Sprouts  at  onoe ;  this  vegetable  can  hardlv 
he  had  in  use  too  early.  Also  put  out  Snow's  Broccoli,  and  U 
ground  cannot  yet  be  spared  all  other  seedlings  coming  along 
had  better  be  pricked  out  and  be  finally  planted  out  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  The  early  sorts  of  greens  must  be  served  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  also  advisable  to  make  another  small  sow- 
ing of  lUl  the  late  kinds  of  greens  to  fill  up  spaoea  that  are  at 
present  occupied  with  other  crops. 

Plant-out  toe  smooth-leaved  sorts  of  Cabbages  for  an  aulomn 
orop,  and  do  not  forget  the  little  Early  TTlm  Savoy,  whioh  is 
specially  adanted  for  an  amateur's  garden.  But  it  often  happens 
that  in  small  gardens  ground  cannot  be  given  up  entirely  to 
these  crops ;  in  whioh  oase,  to  ensure  a  reffular  succession  of 
vegetables,  the  plants  ought  to  be  planted  between  rows  of 
other  crops  that  do  not  grow  too  high  to  Injure  their  growth  nor 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground. 

If  Parsnips  are  not  thinned-out  they  should  be  thinned  at 
once,  leaving  the  plants  about  8  inohes  apart  Sow  more  Peas 
as  soon  as  tiie  previous  orop  shows  itself  above  ground :  put 
them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  do  better  than  on  the  hot  sunny  borders.  Attend  well  to 
Scarlet  Bunners,  and  sow  the  last  orop  of  them.  This  being  a 
quiok-growinff  plant  it  req[uires  plentv  of  water ;  the  ground 
around  the  plants  should  also  be  mulched  with  manure.  This 
orop  when  well  managed  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  vemtables  in  the  garden. 

Earth-up  potatoes  before  they  are  too  forward,  or  the  roots 
are  apt  to  be  injured  bv  the  operation.  Continue  to  hoe  and 
stir  the  soil  in  every  part  of  the  garden  whether  weeds  are  seen 
or  not;  hoeing  desfroys  a  whole  progeny  of  them,  and  the  gar- 
den looks  the  tidier  for  it  If  weeids  are  permitted  to  grow 
before  hoeing  the  ground  the  additional  labour  involved  in  de- 
stroying them  is  very  great  There  is  much  economy  in  doing 
everytmng  in  time,  ana  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  ahead  of 
all  work  as  much  as  possible.— Thomas  Bbcobd. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  week. 

UTCHSX  OlBDSir. 

Thb  weather  is  suifioientiy  favourable  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  sowing  and  transplanting.  Manv  of  the  small  seed- 
lings have  been  much  injured  by  sparrows ;  they  pull  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground,  very  often  only  to  leave  them  lying  on  the 
surface  after  crushing  the  seed  leaves  with  their  bills.  The 
only  way  to  save  the  plants  is  by  netting-over  the  beds.  Other 
enemies  are  slugs  and  earwigs.  The  slugs  get  underground 
by  day,  and  may  be  found  on  the  plants  siter  9  p.m.,  or  before 
4  ▲.K.  Quicklime  dusted  over  them  is  speedy  destruction.  The 
earwigs  also  feed  in  the  early  morning,  they  also  duster  to- 

Sther  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  the  base  of 
e  plants.  By  removing  the  surfaoe  soil  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  crushing  them  as  they  attempt  to  escape. 
Late  Broccoli  may  itiu  be  sown  In  the  ioulhemdistriots.  The 


latest  sown  may  stand  the  winter  better  than  that  sown  a  numth 
earlier.  Nearly  all  the  Brassloa  tribe  delight  to  have  the  hoe 
worked  between  the  rows,  and  the  early  Cabbages  now  heartlog 
require  to  have  the  leaves  tied  together  with  a  strip  of  matting. 


growing  tyMS.  TThis  year,  instead  of  tnming-in  like  the  Early 
York  and  Bnfield,  every  plant  of  them  ran-up  for  fiower. 
Thev  were  removed  and  small  ^ants  of  another  sort  put  out 
in  their  plaoe  in  the  spring.  These  will  come  in  useful  for 
suooession.  They  have  now  been  earthed-up.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  cold  weather  the  Cauliflower  plants  from 
which  the  hand-lights  have  been  removed,  and  those  planted 
later  for  suooession,  have  started  to  make  healthy  though  not 
vigorous  growth.  Celery  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground  are 
now  ready  for  planting-out  on  small  beds  of  fine  soiL  It  is  neces- 
sary after  this  to  plant  Lettuoe  behind  a  north  wall  in  our  dry 
sun-soordhed  district  We  have  had  but  littie  of  it  this  year  as 
yet,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  mav  ezpeot  hot  dry 
weather,  preparation  for  whioh  must  be  made.  After  such  a 
protracted  period  of  cold  north-east  winds  a  ohange  from  the 
opposite  direction  with  genfle  showers  would  woik  an  amamng 
ohange  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops. 


The  usual  routine  work  of  airing  and  darning  the  hoosaB  is 
all  that  is  required  in  fruiting  and  succession  booses.  We  do 
not  syringe  our  Pines  at  any  season,  but  it  is  benefidsl  to  them 
to  syringe  underneath  the  plants  and  to  thoroui^y  moiaten  the 
surfaoe  of  the  bed  with  tepid  water.  Atmospheric  moistnxe 
may  also  be  kept  up  bv  filling  the  evaporating  troughs  with  guano 
water.  Where  fruit  is  ripening  this  ought  not  to  be  done :  aU 
that  is  required  is  to  damp  the  surfaoe  of  the  beds  as  stated, 
and  damp  the  waUs  and  paths  about  twice  daily.  Thesnooeerion 
houses  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  7(f ,  and  from  OF  to 
90*  by  day.  Good  strong  suckers  put  into  6  and  7-inoh  pots  at 
onoe  and  started  in  a  similar  temperature,  with  a  bottom  beat 
of  say  96%  would  in  a  few  weeks  be  established  plants.  If  they 
were  repotted  at  onoe  into  their  fruiting  pots  and  still  grown-en 
freelv,  the  fruiting  pots  would  also  be  wdl  filled  with  zoota  bv 
October,  when  the  plants  could  be  rested,  and  started  into  tonmui 
about  the  first  week  in  January.  In  this  way  very  good  Queens 
may  be  produced  in  about  twelve  months  from  the  time  the 
suckers  were  potted.  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  is  also  an  asoel- 
lent  variety  and  does  well  under  similar  treatment,  but  the  fmit 
takes  a  little  longer  to  ripen. 

oBSBimousa  axd  ooxssbvatoist. 

Fuchsias  that  were  started  in  one  of  the  vinerieg  an  now  In 
flower,  and  will  come  in  useful  when  the  forced  flowvrs  aie 
removed;  indeed  some  of  them  have  alreadv  taken  the  place 
of  other  plants.  The  improvement  in  the  Fuchsia  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  very  considerable,  the  ftnmation  of 
some  of  tbe  double  flowers  being  very  good  indeed.  The  va- 
rieties with  the  more  elegant  single  drops  have  Ukewisa 
shared  in  the  march  of  progress,  and  for  decorative  purpoaes 
either  in  laroe  or  small  houses  the  Fuchsia  is  hig^y  valuable. 
It  reouires  liberal  treatment;  indeed  that  recommended  for 
stage  Pelargoniums  in  a  previous  number  may  be  followed  out 
to  the  letter,  except  that  red  spider  attacks  the  Fuchsia  when 
it  is  grown  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  In  a  young  state,  or 
until  the  flowers  open,  the  plants  may  be  syringed  neely,  and 
when  this  is  done  ft  is  seldom  that  red  spider  does  much  damage 
to  them. 

Stage  Pelargoniums.— The  earliest  of  them  are  now  In  fuB 
flower  and  those  for  blooming  later  are  in  bud;  all  of  them 
require  considerable  supplies  of  water,  and  they  must  not  be 
neglected  in  this  particular  for  one  hour.  If  the  leaves  flag 
it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  oldest  will  fall  oil,  and  this 
may  happen  every  time  that  the  plants  suffer.  They  always 
flower  more  freely  and  produce  better  trusses  when  the  pots  are 
well  fUled  with  roots;  a  5inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  ior  a 
plant  that  wUl  perfect  a  doien  or  more  trusses.  Green  ft^  is 
the  only  pest  of  stage  or  fancy  Pelargoniums ;  and  if  this  is 
allowed  upon  them  to  any  extent  they  will  not  floww  weU. 
Fumigation  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  it 

Balsams  are  not  so  often  seen  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  of 
the  best  sorts  are  very  useful  for  either  greenhouse  or  oonserva- 
tory  decoration.  A  packet  of  seeds  will  produoe  an  abundant 
supply,  and  they  may  either  be  allowed  to  flower  as  small  plants 
or  be  grown  into  large  specimens.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  frame 
over  a  hotbed,  and  when  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed 
the  young  plants  are  potted-off  singly  into  small  pots.  If  it  is 
intended  to  flower  them  as  small  plants  6-inoh  pots  will  be  large 
enough  to  shift  them  into;  but  large  specimens  a  yard  across 
may  be  produced  by  potting  them  on  in  rich  soil  into  Ifi-inoh 
pots ;  the  flowers  must  be  pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  form  nntfl 
the  plant  is  large  enough.  When  in  growth  Balsams  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  receive  plenty  of  light  When  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  a  littie  manure  water  wiB  help 
themgreatty. 
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CinerariAa   and  Oalceolftrias  for  early  flowering  shonld  be 

g'own-on  without  any  check;  a  good  place  ler  them  ii  in  a  cold 
ame  behind  a  low  north  wall;  they  are  impatient  of  much 
Bun.  Oar  plants  have  been  pricked  out  ten  or  twelve  in  a  6-inch 
pot;  they  will  soon  be  repotted  singly  in  small  pots.  The 
greenhoQse  is  now  very  gay  with  Azueas  and  the  nsoal  soft- 
wooded  plants.  It  is  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  at  least 
once  a-week,  to  remove  those  that  are  looking  shabby  and  to 
veplace  them  with  others  coming  into  flower ;  it  is  also  well  to 
damp  the  paths  ocoasionaUy,  and  above  aJl  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  msect  pests.— J.  Douauis. 


TBADE  OATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Dickson  Ss  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Ohester.— Catalogue 
of  Bedding-out  Plants,  Border  Plants,  dc. 

John  Harrison,  Boee  Narseries,  Darlington.—^  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  New  Boses,  Dahlias,  Clematis,  Bedding  Plants,  <£c. 

Ad.  FoUak,  American  Agent,  Stadt  Braonerstrasse  6,  Vienna. 
— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  Implements,  Oarden  Orna- 
ments, do, 

HOBTIOULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SaoBXTABixs  will  oblige  tis  by  informing  as  of  the  dates  on 
whieh  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 
WxsTMxxsTmB  Aquabiuk.    Wni  80th  and  Slat,  July  (Hli  and  6th. 
UHDBMLxn.    May  Slat.    Mr.  T.  H.  Oloogb,  Hon.  Sao. 
Mahohbbtbb  (Grand  National).    Jana  &d  to  9th.     Mr.  Brooa  Finaiaj, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Sao. 
SouTSAKPToir.    Jane  6th,  and  Aognat  the  5th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  FoidM, 

88,  York  Street.  See. 
South  Ebsbz  (Lbtton?).    June  ISfch.    Mr.  G.  E.  Ooz,  WUmot  Boad, 

"hejUm,  See. 
BwAFTRAM.    June  Uth  and  16th.    Mr.  T.  G.  Smlfh,  Hon.  Bee. 
Ipflwioa.— Jane  15th,  Joly  6th,  and  Septamber  17th.     Sac,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeffries,  Henley  Boad,  Ipawioh. 
EDiMBUBaH  (SoottiBh  Fanay  Soeiety'a  Show).   Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Walah, 

1.  Waterloo  Plaoa,  Xdinbaigh,  See. 
Gbtbtal  Palacx  (Boaaa).    Jona  Uth  and  17th. 
GoYBBTBT.    JanelDtb.    Mr.  T.  WUaon.  8,  Portland  Tarraoe,  Sae. 
Mazdbtobb  (Boaea).     Jane  Slat.    Mr.  Habert  Banatad.  Boekatow,  Maid- 

atona,  See. 
Fabbhak  IBS  SoTTTB  Havpshibb.    Jobo  Slat    Mr.  H.  Smith,  Baa. 
8PAiJ>nio.    Jane  Slat  and  SSnd.    Mr.  G.  Kingaton,  See. 
BZBTBB  (Boaea).    JaneSBrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gtay,  Hon.  See. 
BuaATB  (Boaaa).    JanaMth.    Mr.  J.Payne,Trea8nrar. 
BuBTON.npoB-TBBBT.    Jona  28th.    Mr.  F.  S.  Danwall,  Sea. 
liBBDa.   Jona  28th,  29th,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamea  Birkbaok,  Daiph  Lane, 

Woodhooae,  Iioodfli,  Sao. 
BxomcoBD.    Jana  29th.    Mr.  A.  Qhanoallor,  Hon,  Bee. 
Wbbt  or  EBaLAXD  (Hbbbtobd).   Boaea.   Jana  28th.   Bar.  0.  H.  Bolmar, 

O^edenhill,  Sea. 
I^XB  (Boaea).    Jana  29th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Bally,  Hon.  Baa. 
WiaBBAOH  (Boaaa).    Jana  99th.    Mr.  a  Parker.  Hon.  Sea. 
ToBBAT.    Jona  29th  and  80th.    Mr.  W.  Fana  Taekar,  Oapi.,  Braddoi^  Tor, 

Hon.  Bae. 
OxTOBD  (Boaaa).    Jane  80th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Bldlay,  116,  Aldata's,  Hon.  Bae. 
Bbockhax  (Boaea).    Jaly  let    Bar.  A.  Ghealea  and  Mr.  0.  Morttanar,  Saoa. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*4,*  All  eonesponctenoe  should  be  diieoted  either  to  **  The 
Editors,"  or  to  "The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  tinaToid- 
aUy.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  m  doing  so  snbjeets  them  to  nn- 
jnstiflable  troable  and  expense. 
1876  IBIXBX  ( J«MieMcr).>-Yon  ean  haya  one. 

Pbizb  Mobbt  {A  SuUeribet  Sevfn  Feon).— Gantlaman  oanally  glTa  all  tha 
nu»ey  to  thabr  gaidanen. 

Tbbatmbbt  ob  Yinbs  {Fwe-ytan  8ub§eriber),'—yrhea  yon  have  mora 
than  one  baneh  on  a  lateral  tha  extra  banohea  may  be  removed  aa  soon  aa 
yon  ean  dlioem  whieh  ia  the  heat  If  tha  Imnehea  ara  large,  ona  to  arery 
alteznata  hAtni.  win  be  enoagh.  Water  aa  it  draina  from  eow  aheda  woald 
be  too  strong.  It  may  be  dUoted  with  half  water  for  Yinea  and  aboai  foor 
tlmea  aa  mneh  clear  water  for  planta.  SprinUe  a  little  gaano  on  tha  aarfaea 
of  the  border,  and  water  with  clear  water  for  a  change.  Tha  fhiit  ooght  to 
ba  ripe  by  the  end  of  Aogoat    Wa  oannot  name  planta  from  leavea  only. 

Xbbatmbbt  of  Pbaoh  Tbbbb  if.  JEr.).~Wa  do  not  qoita  aea  what  adfiea 
Ton  want  Yoa  did  wrong  to  add  fresh  manora  from  tha  stablea.  If  tha 
hooaa  ia  not  dose  enoagh  to  allow  of  f  omlgation  yoa  mast  daatroy  tha  aphia 
with  soft-soapy  water  to  whieh  soma  tobaooo  llqaor  haa  been  added,  why 
iha  frait  did  not  set  it  is  not  posalUe  to  say.  aa  yoa  do  not  give  the  treatment 
«t  the  time,  nor  do  yon  say  if  tha  hoase  is  heated.  If  tha  treatment  was 
light  tha  fmit  ought  to  have  aet  walL 

BBMOYiRa  Btbawbbbbt  Bubnbbs  {Mies  0.)^— It  is  especially  inexpedient 
to  remove  the  rnnners  aa  aoonaa  they  appear  from  newly-planted  Strawbezriea 
growing  loxoiiantly,  for  in  sach  eaae  they  rery  osoaUy  will  prodaea  nothing 
bat  more  aookera  and  a  profoaion  of  hixarlant  leaves.  Indeed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  rnnnara  ahoold  never  be  removed  from  a  Strawberry  plant  antll 
Ita  fralt  ia  aet,  and  even  than  only  each  aa  are  not  rooted. 

AuBicxmAs  (0.  5.).— We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Headly's  Aorloolaa 
were  aold  privately  or  whether  thay  are  retained. 

PAB8T  (/.  B.  W,  Ferrw).— It  ia  vary  like  one  ealled  Doz;   bat  thara  is  a 


YiBB  Lbatbs  Tbllow  (B.  a.  TF.).— Defeetive  root-action  ia  probably  tha 
eaoae.  Water  the  Yine  liberally  with  tepid  water  and  weak  Uqaid  manora 
oocasionaUy. 

NiTBATB  OF  Soda  {Bt,  Edmund).— Om  pound  to  thirty  sqaare  yards, 
applied  to  the  soifaoe  of  the  Potato  groond  immediately  after  the  plants 
appear  abovegroand.    It  ia  well  suited  to  light  soil. 

Nb  Plus  ultba  Pea  Sowma  (Id«iia).~Sow  at  once  and  again  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  trenchea  prepared  as  for  growing  Oelery. 

Mabibg  a  Hotbbd  of  Tab  {St.  Edmunds).—Th»  faggota  at  the  bottom 
of  tha  bed  are  quite  unnecessary,  though  if  the  site  be  a  wet  ona  a  layer  of 
them  would  prevent  the  tan  from  being  soaked  with  water  and  for  a  diatanca 
from  the  floor  or  ground  thereby  made  inert.  It  wUl  not  be  needful  to  renew 
the  tan  or  ^ee  freah  around  the  sides  of  the  bed ;  the  tan  wUl  last  all  the 
summer,  xou  may  advantageously  use  the  mowings  of  the  lawn  as  linings 
to  the  bed  each  time  the  lawn  is  mown.  The  soil  taken  from  hedgerows  wfil 
anawar,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  laid  up  in  a  ridge-like  heap 


Wood  Abebb  (Lvdooieiw).— They  will  not  make  a  good  compost  for  planta, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  greater  proportion  thim  one-sixfeh  of  the  oom- 
post,  and  in  that  case  only  for  softwooded  plants.  They  will  be  TaloaUa  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  espeolally  for  Onions,  (wrota,  d;o. 

Gbbbpbbb  fob  Bustio  Stukps  (IdZtfin).— We  should  clothe  them  with 
damatis  and  Ivy,  of  both  which  there  are  several  varieties,  and  of  the  Iviea 
many  flue  variegated  forms.  The  Clematis  would  have  a  fine  efleot  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  Ivies  give  an  evergreen  mantle  in  winter,  being  no  worse  for  the 
dematia  ramhUng  over  it,  but  the  better  for  the  gratefnl  ahada.  Ho 
sueklea  are  very  suitable  for  such  work  here  and  there,  with  Jaamtamm  i 
flomm  fl^ving  ita  golden  tubea  in  midwinter.  We  should  alao  have  plants  of 
Berberis  DarwinU,  Cotoneaater  mierophvlla,  and  Forsythia  suspensa,  Ligua- 
trom  japonica  planted  at  the  base,  aadlng  in  summer  flowering  dlmbers,  aa 
Oobtta  scandans,  Beoremocarpua  scaber,  to  remain  permanent^,  with  Oaly- 
stegia  flore-pleno  and  Gonvolvulas  sepium  roseus,  both  permanent;  Tropes* 
olum  speeioBam,  T.  eanarfftnsa,  Maorandya  Barolsyana,  Lophoapermom 
acandens.  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyma  grandifloras),  and  L.  latifollus,  not 
forgetting  climbing  Boses  of  the  Ayrshire  daas. 

Hbatikg  Subfaob  to  BzcIiUBB  Fbost  (0.  E.).—Yonr  tank  of  88  saper- 
floially  heated  auzf ace  will  not  be  anffldent  in  an  unoaoally  severe  winter  to 
exclude  frost  from  900  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  air.  Forty-five  feet  of  heated 
anrfaoe  will  be  necessary,  thongh  in  an  ordinary  winter  you  may  loj  having 
the^sarfaceatagreatheatkeepoutfroat    Betterhave  more  heated  aurfaoa. 

Tbb-wbbx  Stookb  DAXPiBa-OFF  {An  Amateur).— It  is  a  eonaequenee  of 
tha  planta  being  too  thick,  the  aoU  too  wet  at  the  surface»  and  the  seedlings 
not  naving  suificiant  air.  Admit  air  mora  freely,  and  prlek  off  in  pana  an 
inch  to  li  inch  apart,  ahading  from  bright  eon  antil  estaoliabad. 

BxHXBRiBa  Gbbbbhousb  Fouagb  abd  FLOWBBDia  PxuBTS  nr  AnansT 
{Amateur). — Foliage  i  Draeana  anatraUs,  Tuoea  aknf olia  variegata,  Lomatla 
elegantisdma,  Ooprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  or  AbutUon  SeUowianum  mar- 
moratum.  Flowering :  Oaaala  cozymbosa,  Orowea  saligna  major,  Srythrina 
pnrfaaa,  Kalosanthea  eoodnea  superba,  *Lapageria  roaea,  Lesohenaultia  Bax- 
tari  malor,  Nariam  rubram  plenum,  ^Plumbago  oapenais,  *8waln«on1a  Fei^ 
randl,  and  WIteenia  oorymboaa.  Those  mailed  with  an  aatariak  will  raqoira 
trellisea,  and  a  few  more  planta  ara  named  than  yoa  reqolre  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  have  the  better  dhanee  of  the  required  namber  in  blo<»n  at 
the  time  wanted. 


AzALBAS  FBOX  OomBGa  (0.  E.  P.).— Thar  are  readily  _    .  . 
method— the  top  of  the  shoots  being  taken  whan  a  little  firm  at 


bythia 
bat 


not  hard,  inserting  two-thirds  the  langtha  of  the  cuttings  in  pots  weD 
drained,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  nm  with  eandy  peat,  and  to  the  rim 
with  allver  aand,  keeping  moiat,  eovarad  with  a  ball-glaaa,  ahaded  tnm  son, 
and  in  gentle  heat  until  rooted,  than  gradually  harden  off. 

OuouMBBBS  BOT  SwBUJBa  (C.  ^.)**~We  aia  onaUa  to  aoeoont  for  the 
frait  not  swelling,  as  you  aay  the  beat  ia  good  both  at  top  and  bottom,  but 
we  think  it  arisea  from  the  hooaa  being  kept  too  cold  and  dose.  A  Uttle 
more  heat,  eapeolally  bottom  heat,  woold,  no  doabt,  with  freer  air-giving, 
afford  a  remediy. 

YiBB  OUI.TUBB  (S^^^Zd).— We  do  not  remember  your  letter.  If  yoa 
leqaire  full  direetions  for  Ylna-culture!bay  our  '*  Yine  ManuaL"  Yon  can 
have  it  free  by  post  if  yoa  enclose  thirty-two.  postage  stampa  with  your 


AxjpiBB  Stbawbbbbzbs  (J.  E.  L.).— They  ara  nsually  ndaed  from  seed. 
We  cannot  teU  where  yoa  ean  obtain  aeed. 

PBACIIB8  Faiubo  TO  SwBLL  (M.  B.  C.  A).— In  the  firat  plaee  we  tldnk 
tha  flowora  have  been  imperfaeUy  f artiliaed,  and  in  the  aeeond  plaee  that  the 
trees  are  unhealthy.  Are  they  not  mildewed?  If  so,  dast  the  affected  parte 
with  flowers  of  su^ur.  If  the  treea  are  weaUy,  which  we  aaqpeot  amr  * 
dreaaing  of  manure  to  the  aorface  of  the  aoO,  watering  oopiooaly.  Yentilate 
freely  yet  jodidously,  not  entirety  dosing  the  house  at  night,  and  with  this 
course  of  treatment  your  trees  wUl  probably  be  brought  into  a  better  state, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  recurrenoe  m  the  evil  of  which  you  oomplain. 

I>BSTB0TiBO  MnxzPBDBB  {A  DubUn  Subserifrer).— The  **  worm  **  ia  one  of 
the  anake  mill^rdea  whieh  are  often  very  abandant  in  <dd  garden  soils  or 
those  from  long  cropping  contaiDing  much  decaying  matter.  The  beat  thing 
to  uae  againat  sach  vermin  is  gas  lime,  applying  at  the  time  of  patting  in 
the  crop  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peek  per  square  rod  (8O4  square  yards),  it  will 
drive  them  away.  Lime  is  also  a  first-class  application,  applying  it  in  March 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  buahal  per  rod,  and  pointing  it  in,  uring  it  in  ita  fresh- 
Blacked  state.  Nitrate  of  aoda  is  also  good  agMnst  such  things;  yoa  may 
HV^  it  now  at  tha  rate  of  lib.  per  rod.  SouHrods,  from  the  amount  of  aoda 
usually  held  in  aolutton,  would  act  prejudldaUy  to  the  peats,  and  yet  you  wUl 
need  to  uae  the  soapy  fluid  with  carei  as  an  overdose  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Bbd  Spzdbb  IB  DuBO  Bbds  {An  Amaieur),—Ycia  have  the  red  spider 
from  keeping  the  air  too  hot  and  dry.  Sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  shutting-np  dose,  and  shade  with  mats  if  the 
sun  be  powerf  oL  Bemove  the  worat  of  the  leaves,  and  hj  keeping  the  air 
moiater  you  will  have  little  red  spider. 

Obbbb  Flt  ob  Oalgbolabiajb  (IdMii).— We  preauma  thay  are  herbaceoos 
kinds;  if  so,  famigate  with  tobaooo,  which  ia  the  best  of  all  means  of  destroy- 
ing these  peBts.  ^ 

Flt  ob  Goobbbbbbt  Tbbb  (J.  ff.)*— The  fragments  we  reodTed  seem  to 
be  parts  of  the  Gtooaeberry  Sawfly,  NematoB  BlbeBtl,  which  is  the  patent  ot 
tha  unaU  green  oaterpUlan. 
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[  Miij  25, 1878. 


ITakes  ov  FZiAvrs  (Miu  0.).— Veronica  lerpylllfoIU.  (ConttaiU  Beader), 
A«n*ia>MiMi>g  MiudaDBig.  {C.  If.).— PellflM  flezaoni  Adiaatmn  tonflrnm. 
(€F.  A).--Aiperala  odorata,  Swwt*B0«aft6d  Woodioof.  (J,  P.).— We  euinol 
luune  from  Imtu  only. 

POULTBT,   BEE,    AlTD   FI&EOK   OEBOITIOLE. 


BOOTED  BANTAMS. 


BY  SEOINAIiD  8.  S.  WOODGATB. 
Wm  hA78  ieen  at  ezhibitioxu  and  other  plaoes  White,  Blaok. 
and  Mottled  Booted  Bantams,  bat  we  have  never  Been  any  of 
the  two  latter  coloom  to  equal  good  speoimenB  of  the  White 
variety.  They  are  a  Tery  old-fasnioned  breed,  and  ipeoimens 
are  often  to  be  found  in  ont-of-the-way  Yillages,  where  the  itook 
has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  until  it  hai  loit  many  of  its  chief 
oharaoteristioe,  bat  Btifl  onmistakeable  proofs  of  the  real  Booted 
Bantam  remain.    It  is  the  Mottled  or  Speckled  yariety  which  is 

Enerally  so  foand,  and  we  often  fancy  that  many  of  them  may 
iTe  been  the  reenlt  of  a  cross  with  a  White  or  some  other 
Bantam,  for  the  leg- feathering  is  generally  the  last  thing  to 
breed  oat,  and  so  has  remained  to  stamp  the  descendants  with 
boots  and  leg-feathering.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Speckled 
variety  has  been  imported  with  very  tolerably  good  show  points, 
as  have  the  Whites,  bat  we  think  they  are  really  very  old 
English  eastomers,  and  were  the  British  Bantam  long  before 
Sebrights,  or  Game,  or  Black  Bose-combed  Bantams  were 
known.  When  classes  are  given  for  them  they  generally  master 
very  fairly  well ;  and  with  a  little  more  trouble  to  circulate  the 
schedules  which  contain  such  classes  among  the  fanciers  and 
admirers  of  the  breed,  we  think  many  more  entries  would  be 
found,  for  as  a  rule  thev  are  more  to  be  looked  for  as  lawn  pets 
in  country  homes  than  in  the  exhibitors'  pens.  It  is  but  sorry 
work  to  enter  them  in  a  Bantam  class  at  a  general  exhibition ; 
for  Pekina  or  Sebrights  often,  just  because  they  are  Pekina  or 
Sebrights.  irrespective  of  merits,  sweep  awi^  everything.  We 
often  reaUy  wonder  Bantsm  exhibitors  do  not  protest  against 
those  ever-winning  Sebrights  always  taking  the  prises.  It  does 
not  matter  whose  they  are  or  where  they  eome  from,  or  if  there 
is  only  one  pen  in  the  class,  bat  a  commonly  decent  pair  wUl 
walk  off  with  first  prize  or  cup ;  and  let  a  pair  of  Booteds  be 
absolutelv  perfect  they  generally  find  one  of  those  "highly  com- 
mended''^ cards  at  most  as  their  reward.  We  could  name  one 
judge  in  Laneashire  who  is  kindest  with  them,  and  acts  the 
most  fairly  of  all  judges  we  know  towards  them,  while  we  can 
name  a  soathem  one  who  confesses  he  has  no  partiality  for  the 
breed. 

They  certainly  make  most  amusing  pets  and  look  extremely 
pretty  on  lawns,  and  from  the  immense  amount  of  lee-f eather- 
Ing  they  rarelv  do  much  injury  in  the  garden.  Tnej  have 
intorestmg  little  ways  and  can  be  taught  easily  to  jump  up  to 
the  windows  to  be  fed,  consequently  tnev  make  great  pets  for 
children :  and  we  know  of  two  or  mtte  little  nursery  establish- 
ments whose  live  stoek  are  Booted  Bantams,  lor  they  soon  get 
10  tame  and  feed  from  She  children's  hands. 

For  exhibition  the  Whites  should  be  as  pure  in  colour  as 
possible,  and  the  Blacks  as  deep  in  colour  and  glossy  in  plumage 
as  can  be  obtained,  both  of  which  latter  points  are  dimoolt  to 
get,  for  the  Blacks  are  in  the  habit  frequently  of  coming  quite 
ros^  coloured.  The  markings  of  the  speckled  or  mottled  are 
a  matter  of  taste,  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  Houdan.  We  have 
seen  them  with  a  deep  ehooolate  ground  and  white  spangles, 
which  made  a  pretty  contrast.  They  shoald  have  upright  single 
combs  in  oar  opinion;  and  though  sometimes  we  come  aoross 
the  double  combs,  still  we  think  by  them  the  breed  loses  muoh 
of  ite  character,  and  often  are  inclined  to  think  they  result  from 
a  cross  at  some  time  or  other  with  a  Bose-combed  White,  for 
we  can  find  no  record  of  the  old  English  Booted  Bantam  being 
rose-combed,  though  we  hear  from  many  places,  especially  in 
the  east  of  England,  of  a  single-oombed  variety  having  existed 
there  for  very  many  years.  They  should  be  as  small  as  possible; 
but  we  are  afraid  there  is  a  tendency  to  breeding  them  too 
large.  We  have  tried  in*and-in  breeding,  but  find  we  cet  them 
no  smallei>~4n  fact,  if  anything,  rather  larger.  They  should  be 
compact  in  shape  and  not  squirrel-tailed,  wliich  generally  shows 
a  cross  with  the  Japanese  for  the  sake  of  the  comb  in  the  first 
instance.  We  oonclude  they  should  be  heavily  ieg-feathered 
and  booted,  and  have  long  hooks  touching  the  ground.  We 
like  them  short  on  the  leg,  but  not  too  short  so  as  to  look  like 
Dumpies.  The  White  variety  requires  to  be  shown  very  dean 
and  pure  in  colour  for  any  hope  of  success.  In  mating  them 
for  breeding  choose  the  best-coloured  specimens  and  heaviest 
feathered.  If  not  wanted  for  the  chicken  shows  we  should  re- 
commend the  chickens  being  hatched  in  June,  as  more  likely  to 
keep  them  small.  The  older  a  bird  gets  the  heavier  does  the 
leg  and  foot-feathering  come,  and  so  we  generally  prefer  not  to 
eamibit  them  until  after  their  first  moult.  The  White  cocks 
are  much  inclined  to  turn  yellow  from  the  sun,  as  all  white 
poultry  do :  but  if  kept  in  the  shade  they  will,  if  of  a  good  strain, 
remain  white  through  the  whole  summer. 


The  chickens  are  hardy,  but  being  so  very  small  when  hatched 
require  a  gentle  mother.  They  make  good  sitters  and  nurses 
themselves,  but  their  long  hocks  and  feet-feathering  make  them 
liable  to  roll  the  eggs  from  their  nests  when  leaving  them  to 
feed.  The  chickens  are  hatched  as  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  afford  a  peculiar  contrast  to  Silkies,  which  so  often  hatch  a 
deep  buff  and  feather  so  very  white.  The  eggs  range  in  colour 
from  pale  buff  to  a  delicate  cream  colour,  and  often  are  quite 
white.    They  are  certainly  Uurge  for  the  size  of  the  bhrds. 

Booted  Bantams  seem  to  bear  confinement  well,  and  a  few 
feet  of  smooth  lawn  would  be  much  better  for  them  than  a 
larger  and  rougher  run,  for  on  long  grass  or  rough  soil  they  very 
frequently  break  off  the  long  feet  leathers,  and  wear  their  hocks 
down  by  the  friction.  For  town  Bantams,  where  something 
quaint  is  appreciated,  we  strongly  recommend  Black  Booted  ii 
they  can  be  procured  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  then  why 
the  amateur  with  the  smallest  back  garden  in  the  smokiert 
town  should  not  come  to  the  front  in  the  exhibition  ranks. 
The  Whites  would  answer  the  purpoBC  equally  as  weU,  but  they 
would  require  washing  for  exhibition;  and  although  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  possible  to  wash  a  bird,  many  will  not  believe  it, 
and  if  theydil  would  not  care  for  the  trouble,  which  is  certainly 
considerable.  We  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read 
this  Jeumal  and  yet  do  not  see  the  Crystal  Palace  schedule, 
that  that  Society  gives  a  class  for  the  White  Booted  variety. 


A  NATIONAL  POULTBY  CLUB. 
In  your  issue  of  Thursday  last  I  find  your  reply  to  my  queetioB 
as  to  your  ideas  of  a  national  poultry  dub.  I  can  now  see  quite 
clearly  the  force  of  your  reasoning,  but  I  think  yon  give  too 
much  weight  to  the  effect  of  these  poultry  clubs,  xoa  say, 
<*  We  think  that  he  would  never  attain  his  objeots  unless  he  had 
his  branch  dub;"  but  I  think  all  must  acknowledge  that,  con- 
sidering the  time  Leghorns  have  been  exhibited  in  Bng^land, 
they  have  come  wonderfully  forward  without  the  aid  of  a  dub 
(for  which  Brown  Leghorn  fanciers  must  thank  Mr.  EitohinL 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  could  eventually  have  suooeeded 
in  getting  a  definite  standard  and  classes  at  most  shows,  but  it 
would  certainly  have  taken  a  great  deal  man  time,  more  iaroiible, 
and  more  expense  than  it  wOl  now  do.  I  personally  am  quite 
willing  to  go  in  for  a  national  dub  formed  in  the  way  you  pro- 
pose, or,  in  fact,  for  a  national  club  formed  in  any  way  so  long 
as  it  wUl  do  its  work  satisfactorily ;  but  I  see  difficultiea  in  the 
way  of  your  scheme,  although  they  might  seen  disi^ppear  if  the 
dub  was  really  started.  My  idea  of  a  national  poultry  dub  is 
one  with  branches  or  auxiliaries  in  every  town  or  district ;  these 
branches  to  have  control  of  the  show  for  that  town  or  ditttrict» 
and  to  look  after  its  immediate  interest.  For  instance,  we 
might  have  a  branch  for  South  Northumberland  and  Horth 
Durham,  with  head-quarters  in  Newcastle,  and  our  show-mi^ 
in  rotation  visit  all  the  towns  in  the  distnct,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  dl  the  fanciers  in  the  district  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
any  loss  arising.  E  verv  district  might  do  the  same,  anddthough 
it  would  mean  the  extmotion  of  one-hdf,  if  not  two-thirds,  of 
the  present  shows,  that  would  be  no  evil.  Dot  good.  We  diould 
then  have  fewer  complaints  of  defaulting  shows,  for  the  public 
would  support  those  chiefly  which  were  connected  with  the 
nationd  club.  A  subscription  of  2«.  6f2.  or  $i,  per  annum  wnuld 
draw  a  host  of  members,  aoing  away  with  any  need  of  donations, 
which  now  give  no  control  over  the  way  the  money  is  spent  or 
mis-spent.  Each  member  of  the  branches  would  be  a  member 
of  the  oentrd  club,  and  delegates  would  be  appointed  to  represent 
branches  at  the  club  meetings.  So  that  the  mdividual  varieties 
might  not  be  neglected,  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  have  a  oom- 
mittee  of  the  nationd  dub  to  look  after  each  variety,  and  that 
would  attdn  the  object  you  seek.  This,  then,  is  «  rough  sketch 
of  what  I  think  would  work  well  and  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
poultry  world  generally ;  and  dthough  it  would  probably  at 
first  tread  upon  some  people's  corns,  yet  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  generd  good  all  diffloulties  would  disappear.  Aa  I  s«id 
before,  I  am  willing  to  join  any  red  nationd  duS.  I  hope  aome 
of  our  leading  fanciers  will  take  the  matter  up,  and  then  the 
thing  will  succeed ;  but  if  it  has  to  be  started  by  the  small  fry- 
well,  it  wo'n't  be  started.— Edwabd  Bbowk,  24,  Gloucetter  Boad^ 
Newcastle-  on-  Tyne, 

EUGBT  SHOW  OP  PIGEONS,  &c 
This  was  held  at  the  Workmen's  Olab,  Oastle  Street,  Bugby, 
on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.,  when  the  following  prises  were 
awarded  :— 

PIGEONS.~PoDTBU.-(7oefc  or  Ben,-l,  8.  Buker.  2  and  8.  W.  NotteM. 
CABUXB8.— Cock  or  Hm.—!  and  2.  H.  Yardley.  8,  T.  WhMler.  BimBS.— Coeft 
or  Hen,— I  and  9*  H.  Tardley.  8,  Cwpt.  Troimcer.  TunBuna.— L<wv/««».-- 
Coek  or  Hmu—l,  A.  MeKenaie.   8,  K.  Wood*.   8,  F.  W.  Jvadnga^  Owzs.— 


Enali$h,—Ooek  or  Sen.—l,  Extra,  and  fLJ.  Baxnaa.  8.  R.  Wooda.  TuKBna.— 
Coofe  or  Hen.— 1  and  8,  R.  Woods.  S.J.W.Bmlth.  vfea,H.  Tardier.  JAoomn. 
-Cock  or  Hen,—hVL.  Yardley.  9  and  8,  W.  NotULM.  DsAOooica.— Codk  ar 
tten.—!  and  9,  B.  Wooda.  8,  A.  tfoKensia.  vhe.  F.  W.  Jenniaga.  Axtvum. 
Short-faeed.-Ooek  or  Hen,-l  and  9.  H.  Yardlar.  8,  J.  MantaU.  Baminff.^ 
Coek  or  Htn.—!  and  8,  H.  W.  Croaea.  9.  T.  Wtaealar.  Amy  otbsb  Vawmt.— 
Cocfc  or  Hm.-l,H.Tazdla7.  9.  H.  W.  Webb  (FriUback).  S.W.Nottage.   mke 
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B.  EohfciiMii  {let}.  F.  P.  Btilley  (Pflost),  BBLL^ra  Cl^ms,— f^dirs.— 1  aaa  h  W. 
NotUire  (C*rrleri).    %  J.  Barnii* 

CA5B  BrR[>S.-C4M4iHB»— C7J^rtr  .Vofie-iiJft.-lt  W.  SBriitb  t,  L.  B.  Cajfle- 
tun.  P.  H*  I>iekeiii.  ^fiv  o<ftrr  varietv^^-l  ftud  8*  W»  Smith,  %  H^  Diflkoos. 
MctBa.-!  Add  a,  G.  K-  fina^eU.  »,  S,  Ocrtjlf,  BaiTiKR  Bibd«.-I.  W.  Sdiitla.  1, 
a,  Ki  JliiMeii*  S,  0*  F.  t'ljKoa.  Pikbotb,  os  jj*v  Vi&iet¥  of  FimKinsi  Hibd. 
—l,  J.  A.  Bdrra  (Kiaj^  Fan-ot].  3,  dfri.  J.  E,  SAkntoD  ^Uruy  P^rotli  S,  Mr^.  J. 
Ala>?U  iBodfEfirif^Ar). 

BABBlTS^-LoF-KAS*— Bueite  or  Doe  -1,  0.  E,  T>JOTnpBnn.  3*  R.  Mtdgwlok. 
B,  J.  A.  BvTo.    AscMjju.  ^Bunk  or  Dtit.-l  atid  Bxtf  n^^R   ^jia^wiclc.^  %Fo6l» 


■nd  Boblnpon.  ^  H.  E.  (Gilbert.  Di^toil— |^u^Jf  4>r  £)i^«.— 1  and  S.  Paater  voaA 
EotiiLvon.  %  W^  B,  j^thinioii.  r^,  F^iiit  lt  &.  Cb  ikmbcrs^  J.  0  ^i»a,  H  iiuuv  ur. 
"Pi«?Jfror  Itoe.— 1  and  Extra,  W.  HeT.  2  and  a,  H.  E.  Gilbert*  iv^f^  Kh  W. 
€oilam*  W.  Hi^r*  SiLrifrGiiHT.— BueJt  <jr  2>o^,— 1^  H-  E.  Gilbert  a.  B.  R^tfln- 
aon,  St  T.  G^fitrbOr.  vhe*  E*  SooU*  H,  E.  Gilbert  Awr  otheh  VittiBrr.— 
Bttfikor  Dfjf.—l,  H,  Burbftm  (Bel^Un  H*t*},  «,  Foiter  A  fioblDsan  (eAlffian 
Hiif#)  3.  G,  ViD^F  (Belgivi  ShvI^  Sibi>]va  Ci^sa,— Bit^lc  ttr  IM«.— 1  OBii  8, 
FotUir  &r  E^ibLneou  (Dntab)*    3^  Fontcr  &  Ch^mberw. 

CATS.— afloiiTHA!aiu>.— .W<rat^  or  F(^fik»/^»— 1  skUd  Cttp.  T.  N*  Gllbort,  a»  B. 
BftKicr.  S»  Et  BsrtoiiK  B^UntfftH0  ifi  Worltinff  Men*— Male  c/r  F<mali,^-\i  A. 
MDaEOti.  ^P  Tt,  P.  CoIIIb.  B.  T.  tSurc.  Li^txfi-H  a  mfir*.— Mai*  or  Ffwal^.— 1  iind 
Collar^  T.  Wnlflitni&n.    2,  T»  HlJ) .    9,  Mtaa  J  c  "  '.>Q  5 . 

JuDOZ.— Mr.  E.  Hatton,  Golambarian  Honse,  Padsey,  Leeds. 


THH  PRICES  OF  CANARY  BIRDS  AND  CANARY 
.  EGGS  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Fbok  the  translated  edition  of  Mr.  Hervienx's  "  Treatise  on 
Canary  Birds  "  I  ^note  the  following  remarks,'  which  may  be 
interesting  to  many  fanciers  who  have  realised  very  high  sums 
for  their  birds.  It  is  evident  that  our  Pariaian  neighboors  in 
olden  times  mast  have  estimated  their  pets  at  afar  greater  value 
than  our  English  fanciers  do  at  the  present  period,  although  to 
my  own  Ipowledge  many  Canaries  and  Mules  have  been  sold  for 
£B  each,  some  as  nigh  as  ^£10.  and  in  two  or  three  exceptional 
instances  even  as  high  a  price  as  JB20  has  been  given.  Bat 
respecting  "  Males,^  Mr.  Hervieaz  appears  not  to  have  asedthe 
term,  preferring  the  word  "  mongrel,  bv  which  he  designates 
all  cross-bred  birds.  The  translated  edition  is  dated  1718,  and  it 
speaks  of  the  '*  common  prices  Canary  birds  are  now  sold  for  at 
Paris."  Another  interesting  pecaliarity  attached  to  the  work 
is  the  names  by  which  the  birds  were  then  styled,  and  which 
I  may  remark  upon  in  some  fatare  chapter. 

"  iJiere  are  very  many  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in 
this  city  who  do  not  yet  keep  Canary  birds,  and  yet  would  be 
willing  to  have  one  or  two  to  divert  them  after  their  usual  aflairs 
are  over  with  their  sweet  notes ;  but  most  of  those  persons  still 
remembering  the  price  that  Canary  birds  bore  ten  years  ago, 
without  inquiring  what  they  are  now  worth,  believe  it  is  still  the 
same.  Thus  the  ignoranoe  of  some  and  tiie  oovetousnees  of  others 
are  the  cause  that  many  go  no  farther  than  to  wish  for  Canary 
birds  without  attempting  to  buy  them.  My  design  is  to  unde- 
ceive those  people  by  writing  this  chapter  for  their  sakes, 
wherein  I  will  set  down  the  common  prices  Canary  birds  now 
bear.  To  observe  some  order  I  wUl  begin  with  the  prices  of  the 
most  common  Canary  birds,  and  conclude  with  those  that  are 
by  curious  persons  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  and  deaxest. 

'*  A  common  grey  Canary  bird,  3  livres  10  sols. 

**  A  rough-footed  or  white-tailed  Canary  bird,  6  livres. 

<*  An  ash  Canarv  bird,  rough-footed  or  white-tailed,  £B  lOf. ' 

''  A  common  yellow  Canary  bird,  SaA. 

'*  A  yellow  Canary  bird,  rough-footed  or  with  a  white  tail,  JtQ, 

"  A  common  mottled  Canary  bird,  j£4. 

'^  A  mottled  Canary  bird  of  the  copple-erown  breed,  £5 10«. 

*'  A  common  buff  colour  Canary  bird;  M. 

"  A  buff  colour  Canary  bird  with  a  cast  of  gold  colour,  £5  lOf. 

"A  common  copple- crown  Canary  bird,  £6* 

**  A  Canary  bird  with  an  ash-colour  oopple-orown,  £7, 

"  A  Canary  bird  with  a  black  copple-orown,  JCIO. 

"  A  Canary  bird  with  a  regalar  olack  copple-orown,  Jg20. 

"A.  common  lemon-colour  Canary  bird,  £16. 

''A  lemon-colour  Canary  bird  with  a  black  regular  copple- 
orown,  £25. 

'*  All  white  Canarv  birds  with  red  eyes  are  of  so  little  value, 
at  this  time  especially,  when  there  is  plentv  of  others,  that  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  speak  of  them  aooording  to  their  several 
degrees  of  beauty,  the  nnest  of  them  not  exceeding  the  value 
of^. 

«  The  price  of  Canary  birds  here  set  down  may  vary  upon  two 
several  occasions.  The  first  is  when  those  same  birds  are 
bought  some  days  after  they  are  hatched,  as  many  do,  to  breed 
them  up  bv  hand ;  then  at  least  the  third  part  of  the  price  is  to 
be  abated  m  every  sort  of  what  is  hare  set  down.  For  instance, 
A  Canary  bird  that  costs  16  livres  when  he  can  feed  himself,  is 
worth  but  10  livres  if  taken  when  he  is  but  ten  or  twelve  days 
old.  The  price  in  like  manner  advances  one-third  beyond  what 
has  been  set  down  when  a  Canary  bird  is  bought  after  he  is 

Sissed  all  the  danger  of  his  first  moulting  as  in  March.    So  a 
anary  bird  of  16  livres  prioe  in  October  will  cost  20  livres  in 
March  the  next  year,  ana  the  like  of  all  others." 

The  selling  of  young  birds  just  hatched,  and  also  eggs  prior  to 
being  sat  upon,  appears  to  have  been  much  encouraged  in  Paris 
at  one  time,  and  more  so  before  Mr.  Hervleux  wrote  his  treatise. 
In  some  eases  I  have  known  this  to  be  done  in  England,  and  it 
his  somewhat  baffled  the  endeavours  of  those  members  who 


encouraged  close  shows  to  prevent  the  purohasing  of  young 
birds'  eggs,  and  carry  into  full  effect  the  laws  of  their  society, 
which  have  stated  "  that  no  esg  or  eggs,  or  bird  or  birds,  shall  be 
taken  in  or  sent  out,  or  soldand  exohanged,"  under  certain 
penalties.  So  far  all-England  shows  are  worthy  of  more  en- 
couragement as  possessing  the  better  means  of  protection  to 
honest  exhibitors.    Mr.  Hervieux  further  says  :— 

"  We  frequently  see  curious  persons  who  are  well  to  pass  in 
the  world,  and  make  nothing  of  giving  800  or  400  livres  for  a 
couple  of  Canary  birds  they  fancy.  I  will  not  be  particular  as 
to  the  price  of  mongrel  Canary  birds.  Some  of  them  are  not 
worth  so  much  as  the  natural  Canary  birds ;  but  there  are  also 
others  whom  Nature  has  formed  so  beautif al  and  regular  as  if 
they  had  been  drawn  with  a  pencil.  The  prioe  of  these  is  con- 
siderable, and  such  being  very  rare,  he  who  has  them  often 
meets  with  curious  persons  who  give  him  whatsoever  he  asks 
for  them ;  as  for  instance,  three  little  mongrel  Canary  birds 
[Mules]  were  some  time  since  sold  here  to  a  curious  stranger 
for  600Uvres. 

*'  Nor  will  I  spend  time  upon  the  value  of  Canary  bhrds'  eggs, 
beoause  the  selling  of  them  begins  to  grow  out  of  date.  .  .  . 
Those  who  first  began  to  breed  Canary  birds  in  this  city  mada 
what  they  would  of  them,  for  they  sold  the  very  eggs  at  consider- 
i^e  rates.  Some  of  them  have  been  bought  for  10  crowns  a^pieoe. 
and  very  often  they  were  addled  or  the  little  ones  dead  in  the 
sheU." 

The  practice  of  selling  eggs  or  young  hatched  birds  appears 
to  have  been  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Hervieux,  for  the  reasons 
that  parohasers  might  become  possessed  of  useless  and  unfertile 
eggs,  or  young  hi^ied  birds  not  of  the  same  blood  as  the  pair 
they  might  be  partly  reared  by ;  and  not  onTy  this,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  buyhig  eggs  from  a  breeder  who,  through  ignorance, 
may  have  coupled  two  hens  together.    After  the  detailing  d 


certain  impositions  carried  on  by  some,  the  writer  states :  "  I 
have  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  hereof  for  two 
reasons :  First,  to  discourage  several  curious  persons  who  are 
not  well  versed  in  this  affair  from  buying  eggs  alter  this  maimer 
at  random,  their  money  being  for  the  most  part  thrown  away, 
because  were  are  everywhere  people  ready  to  impose  upon 
their  credulity,  and  to  treat  them  as  has  been  observed  above; 
and  they  being  thus  forewarned  will  be  the  more  upon  their 
guard,  being  first  convinced  of  the  probity  of  those  from  whom 
they  would  buy  their  eggs,  and  consequently  will  not  grow 
weary  of  the  innocent  diversion  of  Canary  birds  when  they  see 
all  they  undertake  succeed.  Secondly,  because  curious  persons 
being  thus  warned  not  to  buy  Canary  birds'  eggs  of  all  persons 
withoat  distinction,  they  will  avoid  being  the  kmooent  cause  of 
the  fault  committed  by  those  who  burden  their  own  oonsoienoes 
by  wronging  others."— -Ghso.  J.  Babnbsbt. 


SYSTEMS  OF  MANAGEMENT; 

Bees  are  excellent  servants  under  fair  play  and  fair  weather. 
They  cannot  well  serve  us  without  fair  weather,  but  witti  it  they 
will  do  all  they  can  do,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  to  fill  their 
houses  with  honey  under  any  system  of  management.  The 
bee-keepers  of  this  country  are  not  often  favoured,  like  those 
of  other  countries,  with  cloudless  skies  and  a  continuance  of 
warm  melting  weather. 

At  the  present  time  a  gentleman  from  the  backwoods  of  On- 
tario, seventy-five  miles  from  Toronto,  is  staying  with  us.  He 
is  a  bee-keeper  in  a  small  way,  and  is  seeking  information  with 
a  view  to  become  a  more  extensive  bee-farmer.  According  to 
his  accounts  bees  gather  honey  very  fast  with  him,  and  wmch 
realises  about  8d,  per  pound,  and  honeycomb  in  5-lb.  boxes 
about  lOd.  per  lb.  The  winters  there  are  long  and  severe,  but 
the  summers  are  warm  and  genial,  causing  the  flowers  to  yield 
honey  in  great  abundance.  Bee-seeping  there  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  European  continent  is  more  certain  than  it  is  in 
our  colder  and  chanffeable  climate,  and  capable  of  greater 
development.  British  bee-farmers  have  the  advantage  of 
higher  prices  and  milder  winters.  In  Canada  there  is  an  un- 
limited extent  of  what  my  friend  terms  "maiden  bush"  (un- 
broken forests)  oontaii^ng  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  others 
which  yield  honey.  In  our  heathery  districts  we  have  a 
*'  maiden  bush  "  rich  in  honey,  though  of  humbler  stature  than 
the  forests  of  Canada.  Bee-keeping  almost  everywhere  Is 
capable  of  improvement  and  development,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, affords  most  pleasure  to  those  who  understand  it  the  oest, 
for  pleasure  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with  perfection.  First- 
rate  painters,  gardeners,  or  farmers  aare  enthusiasts,  amd  have 
within  them  a  well-spring  of  satisfaction.  All  bee-kcOTers 
^ould  have  a  sjrstem  of  management  of  some  kind,  ana  be 
masters  of  it;  and  whatever^ is  worth  doing  should  be  done 
well. 

In  a  letter  or  two  I  mean  to  notice  sevend  systems  of  manag- 
ing bees  with  a  view  to  give  the  readers  of  the  JourtMl  of  HoT' 
tieuUure  a  oomprehenuve  view  of  practical  apiarianism,  and 
every  system  is  capable  of  improvement  and  modification. 

The  uneieat  mooe  of  bee-heephig  in  thiscounti^  has  been  of 
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IMe  yean  often  termed  "barbarooB"  and  "inhmnas/'  "brim- 
■tone-pit "  and  "  atUling."  It  la  still  praotifled  Tery  extenaiTely 
by  the  oottagexi  of  England  and  Ireland.  This  system  has  been 
handed  down  from  parent  to  ohild  through  all  the  ages.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  remove  ignoranoe  and  preindice.    Bee-keeping  as 

fraotised  br  English  oottagers  has  not  oeen  improved,  or  even 
een  modified  from  time  immemorial ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
battering-ram  of  *' greater  snooess"  will  prevail  and  remove 
prejadioes  of  long  standing.    The  idea  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 

Sinoe  oanse  paopTe  to  learn  the  mnltiplication  table  and  go  on 
e  exchange.  The  prejadices  of  EnffUshmen  are  not  immove- 
able, for  the  beginnings  of  enlightened  progress  in  bee-keeping 
mav  be  seen  in  many  clistriots. 

The  cottagers'  hives  are  very  smaU,  generally  verv  ngly,  and 
badly  made,  and  as  badly  covered.  They  receive  bnt  little  atten- 
tion, and  are  bnt  seldom  tonched— I  might  venture  to  say  never 
examined  internally.  When  fine  seasons  come  they  swarm  once, 
often  twice,  sometimes  thrice.  The  swarms  are  hived.  When 
harvest  time  arrives  the  honey  is  generally  taken  from  the 
heaviest  hives,  the  bees  of  which  are  stifled  in  the  brimstone 
pit.  In  bad  seasons  the  bees  of  the  lightest  hives  are  stifled, 
and  scarcely  anv  honey  is  obtained  from  them.    The  ages  of 

gaeens  and  oombs  are  seldom  if  ever  thought  about.  Pi^i  and 
ens  being  profitable  command  intelligent  attention,  but  the 
bees  live  and  die  without  attention  oomparativelv  speaking. 
The  cottagers'  system  is  one  of  mismanagement  ana  murder— 
uninteresfing  and  profitless.  The  hives  used  by  the  oottagers 
of  England  are  ridiculously  and  unprofitably  smaU,  and  no 
material  improvement  in  management  will  take  place  till  hives 
very  much  laroer  are  introduced  and  adopted.  With  larger 
hives  their  profits  would  stimulate  attention  and  sharpen  in- 
telligence  and  observation.  Their  modes  of  management  would 
soon  be  improved,  the  number  of  swarms  lessened  in  bad  i 
and  the  bvunatone  pit  would  disappear.— A«  FnTnouw. 


BEES  DYING. 


I  HAVB  kept  bees  for  many  years,  bnt  never  experienced  so 
trying  a  season  as  this  last  wmter.  Eight  stocks  I  kept  through 
the  winter :  two  were  very  weak  and  died,  but  not  tUl  the  end 
of  April ;  they  were  all  well  fed.  One  hive  that  seemed  very 
strong  were  out  one  day  this  month  and  seemed  very  busy  all 
day.  In  the  evening  I  looked  at  them— they  seemed  very  quiet. 
I  lifted  the  hive;  all  were  dead.  What  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  death  ?  Two  more  hives  seem  veiv  sickly,  refuse 
to  eat,  and  will,  I  fear,  die.  I  have  always  found  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  hives  with  straw  supers  most  suooessfnlj  and 
such  I  generally  adopt.— Habbt  Thoxsoit,  Glamorgan. 

[Ahnost  aU  British  bee-keepers  think  with  yon  that  this 
season  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  trying  for  bees  ever  known.  Out  of  eie^t  stocks  you  have 
lost  three,  and  two  more  are  likely  to  die.  Two  of  your  weak 
hives  died  in  April,  probably  from  not  having  reared  young  bees 
to  take  the  places  of  those  bred  last  autumn.  Bees  die  at  ttie 
end  of  nine  months  from  the  cell ;  and  if  unfavourable  weather 

S event  them  from  rearing  young  ones  in  March  or  April  to 
ke  their  places,  the  hives  of  course  become  tenantless.  Your 
other  hive  that  seemed  very  strong  and  busy  one  day  this 
month,  the  bees  of  which  seemed  to  work  well  out  were  found 
dead  in  the  evening,  was  being  robbed  on  the  day  you  saw  the 
bees  ffoing  in  and  out  and  examined  the  hive.  The  bees  of  the 
hive  had  died  previously,  and  the  robbers  found  this  out  and 
took  all  the  stores.    Your  two  sickly  hives  which  refuse  to  eat 


will  probably  expire  soon,  but  if  the  bees  now  living  are  young 
ones  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  hat(di  some  brood  and  thus 
gain  a  little  strength.    The  materials  of  your  hives  are  right 


enough,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  your  mis- 
fortunes.—A.  P.] 

OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


Ban  WITH  OooxxBXL  umn.  LATma  (T.  T.  HI).— We  belitre  yon  mj 
wfely  expect  eyeiy  egg  to  be  fertile,  nnlen  a  rery  Uoge  number  is  laid.  "We 
M«  awera  of  the  pconilarity  in  Tnikeyi.    In  a  etate  of-  natnie  both  fowl  and 


Tork^  irill  lay  owy  aa  many  aa  they  ean  eorer  in  eitting—aboot  fifteen  eaoh. 
By  taking  them  away  we  make  them  lay  three  timei  ae  many.  There  may  be 
itoppagea  for  lome  daye,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  them,  bnt  if  we  did 
not  we  shonld  expeet  foil  eneceai. 

WoosBuaT  HiTasw— Serenl  eonespondMits  with  to  know  where  these 
hiTei  ean  be  puiehaeed. 

Tm  ov  SwiaHXKO  {Trieep§).-'A.  hive  may  be  ready  for  ewarmisg  before 
dzonea  appear,  and  it  may  not  be  ready  for  fourteen  daye  after  th«y  have 
appeared.  In  ordinary  weather  a  hive  ie  ready  for  swarming  three  weeks 
after  the  beee  have  oorered  the  oombs,  end  the  tohtees  or  readiness  of  a  hire 
may  begnessed  at  by  the  heat  and  noise;  bat  an  internal  examination  is  the 
most  eertala  waT  of  asoertaining  when  a  swarm  should  be  driven.  By  blow- 
ing  smoke.from  fustian  rsgs  into  a  hiye  end  then  taming  it  on  we  asoertain 
at  onee  whether  it  U  ready  for  driving,  and  if  not,  when  it  wilfbe  ready.  If 
the  bees  fell  from  the  faoeof  the  eombs  on  the  board  after  being  smoked  it  is 
fit  for  swarming,  If  the  smoke  drives  eU  the  beee  up  amongst  the  eombe 
swarming  shoald  be  delayed  till  the  hive  beeomes  faller.  All  who  adopt 
artlflflial  swannlDg  Bhoold  be  galded  by  the  ttpmmi  of  hives  indstndythe 


qoeetion  of  ripeness,  for  mneb  injory  Is  often  done  to  both  stoeks  tad 
swarms  by  prematore  separations. 

Laboh  Bbh  Hzma.— Meosrs.  Nelgfaboar  A  Sons  infoim  ns  that  at  tha 
Ckystal  Palaee  Show  of  last  year  they  had  the  flret  prise  for  the  eheapoet  and 
beet  straw  skep,  whieh  thqr  have  named  Nelghboan*  Oiyatal  Palaee  Pilaa 
BtrawSkep.    Siae  of  skep  U 17  inches  wide  by  9  inohes  deep. 

AiiTS  EauBna  Hzms  (P.  AppUbv^^Bitm  are  not  often  Injared  by 
ants,  and  healthy  strong  hivee  ere  able  to  defted  themselves  against  all 
enemies.  If  yonr  baes  are  aeenstomed  to  the  prseenoe  of  ante  they  may  not 
repel  them.  Br  ndsing  the  hive  off  the  ground  2  or  8  feet  and  gaa-tming 
the  poet  near  the  groand  the  ants  oould  not  reaoh  the  door,  or  yoa  may  bdo- 
eeed  by  nhenglng  the  jpoeition  of  the  hive  tOl  the  beee  forget  the  anfta  and 
their  friendly  visito.  13  thqr  are  pscmitted  to  enter  wiChootnaistaiioe  after- 
wards yoa  may  be  sure  that  something  is  wrong  inside. 

rBATHn-iATora  PAaaor  (If.  a.).—U  the  bird'i  eage  1 

~       ■   ■    '     '      a\ath 

raUow  them, 

change  of  diet ;  let  the  bird  have  some  soaked  Indian  eocn,  and 


then  givea 


let  it  be  taken  out,  and  give  the  Parrot  plenty  of  send 

in  it,  so  that  the  Urd  may  niok  out  tome  and  swallow 

change  of  diet ;  let  the  bird  have  some  soaked  Indian  eoi 

and  green  food,  watsreressss,  Ac    A  pieee  of  bread  dipped  into  a  ballad  egg 

is  en  enjoyable  moreel  to  a  Parrot.    If  change  of  food  and  what  wa  ham 

reeomBMaded  haa  no  efleet  on  the  haUt,  then  make  what  isesllad  a  **  eraffla  " 


in  the  stable,  and  pat  It  on  the  bfad's  neekantfl  the  bad  habit  la  loESotteB. 
The  collar,  or  cradle,  ean  be  made  either  of  leather  or  I 


withttilng.    It  will  not  hurt  the  bird  to  wear  it. 


METBOBOLOOICAL  OBSEBYATIONS. 

OAlinBB  BQUABB,  IiOBDOV. 

Lat.6lo8S'40"N.;  Long.O^S'O'' W.;  Attltade,  lU  tet. 


Datb. 

•  av.                      I 

IV  <BB  DAX.               ' 

1876. 

1'^ 

^isr 

l2t 

Shade  Tem- 
peratare. 

Temperatoiw. 

1 

May. 

DU. 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
graaa 

FM.19 
Sat  10 

S^ 

1*0.  11 

liiUlii 

49.1 
BL9 
54.0 

eij 

1SS 

45.7 
61.5 

61.6 
616 

N. 

W. 

r. 

61.6 
61.0 
61.8 
61.7 

deg. 

60:4 

SI 

70.1 
648 
6L8 

87.8 
4L0 
44.7 
47.0 

at 
E 

US.4 
106J 
9U 

8IJI 

Vd 

691 
9S.6 
8&1 

S^ 
OLSIl 

Meaaa 

tOJM 

64.9 

40L4 

6L6 

64.8 

4U 

UOJ 

84.9 

OJiL 

17th.— Northerly  wfaid  stiU  prevailing;  air  vaiy  dry. 

18th.— Very  dnU  momiag;  much  finer  and  brighter  In  after  part  of  day. 

19tii.— Dull  eady ;  afterweide  very  biffl^  and  pleasant 

tOth.— Very  fine  and  bright  throoghoat 

Slstr-'Gloee  and  doll;  much  wanner.  Haximnm  tempeatnre  looe  to  TO^iei 

the  first  time  since  April  8th. 
SSnd.— Olocdy  mominff ;  heavy  shower  at  4.16  p.il,  and  wy  heavy  hanstnna 

between  7  and  8  P.if. 
sard.— Dull,  with  sUs^t  showers  at  Intervals. 

There  Is  a  slight  rbe  of  mean  temperature  consequent  apoo  the  obaiv*  to 
westerly  wind  on  Sandsj.— €^.  J.  Stxoxb. 


ABsbondant 
large 


the 


Ohestnnts.. 
Ouirants.., 


box 

box 


I  sieve 


nSertsl 
Oobe^ 
Gooseberrice^ 
Orapee," 


...  lb. 

....  lb. 

qusrt 

...   lb. 

.rioo 

•  each 


imoR, 

S.  d.  B.d. 
1    6to6   0 

16  4    0 

16  6   0 

0   0  0   0 

0   0  0    0 

0    0  0    0 

9   0  15   0 

0    0  0    0 

0   9  10 

0    8  0   9 

8    0  10  0 

6   0  11   0 

6   0  11   0 


Mectarinee  ... 
Oraagca.. ..  ■ .. 

Peaehee 

Pears.  Utehea. 


PineAppiee  . 


QulBcee 
fiaapber 


tberriee. 


Walauta. 


OOYENT  GABDEN  MABKBT^Hat  14. 
supply  of  an  elssses  of  goods  keepe  psieea  down,  than  belog 
of  Gr^es  from  the  Ohannei  Islands  and  ootdoor  tadta  and 

the  Oontlnant  to  meet  any  want  that  may  be  fdt  owtag  to 
of  tun 


a.  d.  a.  d. 

lb.  0   OtoO  S 

doaen  0  S    •  e 

rioo  0  6  n  e 

deaen  8  0  SO  0 
,  doaen  0  0  0  0 
.  dooen  8  e  IS  0 
lb.  I  0    4  e 

Aeleva  0   0     0  0 

,  bushel  0   0     0   e 

lb.  0  0    0  e 

OS.  0   S     1    0 

.  bushel  4   0   10   0 

,  rioo  16   10 


S.d.  B.  d. 

0  4to0 

1  0  S 
0  S  0 
10  6 
0  0  0 
10  4 

0  0  0 
4   0  S 

1  6  S 
8  0S 
0  10 
10  1 
0  S  0 
0  9  1 
10  0 
0  0  0 
0  S  0 
4  6  0 
16  8 
0  4  0 
0   0  0 


B.d.  S.d. 

Artichokes dosen   4   0to6  0 

Asparagus r  100    1   6  6   0 

nenoh bundle   1   6  17   6 

Beans.  Kidney....    noo   10  16 

Beet.Bod dosen   16  8   0 

Broccoli bundle   0  9  16 

Brussels  Sprouts    A  sieve  0   0  0  0 

Cabbage doaen   10  10 

CazTots bunch   0  4  0   8 

Oapeicums y  100   1   6  10 

Cauliflower.. doaen   10  4  0 

Celery bundle   1   S  1   0 

Oolcworts..dos.  bunches  10  4  0 

Cucumbws........    each   0  4  10 

Endive dosen   10  10 

Fennel bunch  0  8  0  0 

Garlic lb.   0  6  0  0 

Herbs bunch   0   8  0   0 

Horseradiah ««....  bundle   4   0  0  0 

Lettuce dosen  0  6  10 

PtcBch  Cabbage  ....    16  8   6 


Muetard  A  Orees   punnet 
Onions Dushd 

ploUiag quart 

Parsley..     '"  " — "" 

Parsnips 

Peas .... 

Potatoea. 

adnay do. 

Mew lb. 

Badiehee ..  dos.bunchee 

Bhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Scorsonera bundle 

Seakale baaket 

ShalloU lb, 


Vegetable  Manows. 


..bunch 


Jone  1|  1878.  ) 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR 

■ 

MMlhWMk. 

JUNE  1-7.  1878. 

^ 

SS. 

Mom 

BiMI. 

XOOB 

8«te. 

-iSf 

H 

7 

r 

B 

Sva 

X 

TO 

W 

BoyiJ  iQBtltation  at  8  p.x. 

Whit  Soicoat. 

Zoolofftoal  Sooialy  at  &80Vm. 

68L9 
69.4 
69^ 
70.6 
88.9 
88.8 

46.1 
449 
44.4 
47.8 
47.8 
48.6 

Xmu. 

67.8 
67.0 
68.8 
669 
66.9 
568 
67.9 

8    49 
8    48 
8    48 
8    47 
8    47 
8    46 

\1- 

8     8 
8     7 
8     8 
8     9 
8    10 
8    11 

h.  m. 
2  21 
8  87 
4    68 

8   10 

7  84 

8  84 

9  85 

1  80 
1    42 

1  66 
9    88 

2  87 
8    18 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 

• 

2    18 

2     4 
1    64 

1    48 
1    88 
1    22 

168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 
169 

IVott  obMTTAUoni  Utea  nMT  Londcm  dadBg  f^                                                                of  ttia  vMk  is  68.7»r  Md  iU  alght  tampentan 
48^. 

SYRINGING. 

fO  praotiee  in  the  aii  of  hortiotdture  is  so 
'  duimetrically  opposed  to  Nature  as  that  of 
fombly  ejeotmg  water  from  a  synnge  or 
engine  again  st  the  under  Bide  of  ilie  foliage 
of  plants.  To  arrive  at  a  necessity  or  other- 
wise for  syringing  plants  on  the  nnder  sor- 
faoes  of  the  leaves  it  may  be  desirable  to 
point  to  the  diversity  whioh  exists  between 
plants  ooltlvated  in  the  open  ground  and 
those  in  an  artificial  climate  nnder  glass. 
Those  in  the  open  air  have  in  addition  to  rain  that  aepo- 
sition  of  moisture  termed  dew,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  having  aooess  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ;  and 
that  there  is  design  in  the  leaves  being  formed  and  dis- 
posed £or  throwing  off  the  water  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly  we  may  safely  oonolude,  and  that  UbiB  design 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant.  Were  moisture  most 
benefieial  to  plants  when  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  we  should  not  have  had  such  provision  made  by 
Nature  for  preventing  it  beiog  conveyed  to  those  parts. 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  deeper  colour  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  being  the  cause  of  that  surface  always 
being  exposed  to  the  lisht,  whioh  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  reversing  the  sur&oei  of  the  leaf^  and  the  leaf  so 
reversed  regaining  its  original  poeition.  Upon  this  di« 
reotion  of  the  leaves  the  presence  of  the  stomates,  hairs* 
and  elevated  veins  on  the  nnder  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
principally  due;  for  when  by  accident  or  design  the 
surface  oiT  the  leaves  are  reversed  the  under  surface  being 
turned  uppermost  acquire  all  those  characters  in  conse- 
quence ox  inversion — the  previously  under  side  thickening 
its  epidermis  to  enable  it  to  withstand  solar  light,  whilst 
the  previously  upper  surface  now  that  it  is  turned  down- 
wards has  the  power  of  forming  stomates;  whilst  with 
the  margin  of  the  leaves  directed  towards  the  earth  and 
the  sky  the  two  suxfiAces  are  then  equally  furnished  with 
stomates* 

Now  the  stomates  exert  considerable  influence  in  plant 
economy ;  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  have  a  much 
thicker  epidermis  than  the  under,  thickening  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  evaporation  caused  by  the  solar 
rays,  the  thickness  being  increased  when  it  is  necessary 
to  control  evaporation  more  powerfully  than  usual ;  but 
to  furniBh  leaves  with  the  means  of  parting  with  super- 
fluous moisture  when  the  epidermis  offers  too  much 
resistanoe  to  permit  its  passajge,  or  when  in  dry  weather 
fluid  is  not  derived  in  suj£oient  quantity  from  the  soil, 
the  stomates  open,  especially  at  night,  admitting  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  The  power  of  leaves  to  absorb  atmo- 
spheric moisture  has  been  questioned,  but  is  now  generally 
accepted : — ^How  otherwise  could  a  flagging  plant  be  re- 
stored to  ireshness  by  sprinkling  its  leaves  with  water  ? 
The  power  to  absorb  moisture  appears  to  be  more  power- 
ful in  the  under  than  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  though 
the  power  is  unquestionably  possessed  by  both  surfaces. 
^Greater  evidence  of  the  leaves'  power  to  absorb  moisture 
we  could  not  possibly  have  than  that  of  plants  in  droughty 
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weather  flagging  by  day  and  recovering  their  freshness  at 
night.  I  am  prepared  for  being  met  by  this  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  cause  of  evaporation  being  withdrawn, 
the  plant  deriving  sufficient  moisture  firom  the  soil  to 
restore  its  fireshness  at  night  whioh  it  could  not  maintain 
beneath  the  solar  rays ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the> 
same  plaint  placed  in  a  dry  room  does  not  recover  it» 
fireshness,  which  it  does  when  placed  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  certain  that  plants  absorb  moisture  by  their  leaves, 
and  we  are  warranted  in  affording  to  growing  plants- 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  water  over  the  foliage  at  night 
approximating  to  li^ht  showers  of  dew ;  but  water  driven 
against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  foreign  to  nature, 
and  certainly  cannot  act  beneficially  exoej^  by  fireeing 
the  plants  of  inseots  lodging  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  for  the  stomates  are  most  abundant  on  the> 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  to  dash  water  against  theia 
most  be  to  close  them  or  to  fill  them  with  water,  pre- 
venting the  gradual  absorption  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Had  Nature  intended  the  stomates  to  absorb  water  other 
than  in  the  state  of  vapour  surely  they  would  hava 
been  more  abundant  on  the  upper  than  lower  surface  of 
a  leaf ;  and  that  they  are  not  designed  to  absorb  water  in 
its  crude  state  we  may,  I  think,  infer  from  plants  with 
floating  leaves  having  no  stomates  on  the  nnder  side,, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  plant  with  the  margins  vertical,  or 
nearly,  as  that  of  an  Iris,  the  stomates  are  about  equal  on 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Some  leaves  have  the  power  of 
abstracting  moisture  or  nutriment  by  Scupper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  more  powerfully  than  the  under,  as  the  Drosera 
and  Dionsa ;  but  generally  atmospheric  moisture  is  mora 
powerfully  absorbed  by  the  under  than  the  upper  surface* 
of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

The  unanimous  advice  given  by  the  best  and  most 
experienced  practitioners  of  securing  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  proof  conclusive  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is  an  es- 
sential for  free  healthful  growth;  but  that  actual  sy- 
ringing acts  otherwise  thui  mechanically  in  freeing  th» 
upper  surfiAce  of  the  leaves  of  dust  and  the  under  of 
insects  is  subject  of  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  very  general 

gractioe  of  syringing  Vines  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
etter  practice  of  affording  atmospheric  moisture  by 
sprinkling  and  generating  moisture  by  evaporation  from 
warmed  surfaces. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  syringing  plants  on  tho 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  we  approach  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  by  an  artificial  process  to  nature  in  the 
furnishing  of  atmospheric  moisture  ;  but  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drench  the  foliage  of  nine-tenths  of  the  plants 
grown  under  glass  morning  and  afternoon  is  not  so  clearly 
distinguishable.  The  practice  of  sprinkling  overhead  two 
or  three  times  a-day  is  no  more  necessary  for  many 
plants  when  making  fresh  growth  than  is  depriving  them 
of  every  semblance  of  atmospheric  moisture  when  it  is 
completed.  Drenching  as  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  from 
dust  and  the  under  of  inseots  may  be  desirable,  but 
that  there  is  any  benefit  resulting  to  the  plants  so  sub. 
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jeoted  other  than  that  reBaltiug  of  the  mechanioal  action  of  the 
water  is  not  so  dear  as  the  neeesBity  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

It  is  neoessary  that  the  upper  snrfaoe  of  the  leayes  be  kept 
free  of  dnst  or  the  foliage  will  beeome  onhealthy,  losing  its 
power  of  eyaporation— of  digestion,  respiration,  and  secretion ; 
for  though  these  fonotiona  may  be  mainly  performed  by  the 
organs  on  the  nnder  snrfaoe  of  the  leaves  the  prompting  of 
their  actiyity  is  determined  by  the  exposure  of  their  upper 
surface  to  light:  hence  Nature  has  so  bountifully  proyided 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leayes  by  rain 
that  nothing,  not  even  an  insect,  can  obtain  a  lodgement 
thereon.  In  nature,  howeyer,  the  wetting  of  the  leayee  is  not 
nearly  «o  frequent  as  the  drenching  of  plants  with  a  syringe, 
This  long-continuance  of  water  upon  the  leayes  of  plants  cer- 
tainly does  no  good,  often  doing  considerable  injury,  as  is  eyi- 
denced  by  the  browned  ends  and  margins  and  blotches  oyer 
the  leaf  surface — destruotiye  of  the  digestiye  power  and  dis- 
figuring the  plant. 

I  do  not  profess  to  insist  on  water  haying  no  other  effect  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leayes  than  what  is  purely  mechanical, 
for  that  would  be  the  ignoring  of  the  beneficial  action  of  dew, 
which  may  induce  a  more  complete  cessation  of  eyaporation 
than  would  be  the  case  upon  the  withdrawal  of  light.  Were 
it  not  for  dew  falling,  yegetation  in  a  dry  period  would  be 
constantly  perspiring,  as  are  plants  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
rooms,  which  proyes  so  injurious  to  them.  With  plants  in 
an  artificiaDy  heated  atmosphere  it  is  certain  that  we  obtain 
no  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the  foliage  during  the  night, 
for  this  to  take  place  the  accumulated  heat  of  the  day  must 
be  allowed  to  cool  during  the  night.  The  allowing  of  the 
temperature  of  plant  and  fruit  houses  to  gradually  cool  during 
the  night  is  much  insisted  on  as  securing  to  the  plants  a 
•mote  complete  rest  than  could  be  had  by  the  maintaining  of  a 
high  night  temperature,  for  it  is  the  latter  which  causes  growth. 
A  high  night  temperature  when  accompanied  by  dryness  is 
only  wasting  the  energies  of  the  plant,  causing  its  permanent 
injury.  A  low  but  safe  night  temperature  with  moisture  is 
the  way  to  proyide  the  plant  with  a  full  stomach ;  the  stem, 
root,  and  branch  being  replete  with  the  nutriment  necessary 
for  perfect  health. 

lliere  is  a  difference  in  the  application  of  water  to  the  foliage 
which  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  note.  Usually  in  nature 
rain  is  most  frequent  with  a  continued  clouded  ssy,  the  sun 
•being  wholly  or  partially  obscured,  though  not  unfrequently 
showers  alternate  with  gleams  of  sunshine,  which  do  not  haye 
the  power  of  scorching  the  leayes  of  plants,  as  is  the  ease  with 
the  sun's  rays  falling  powerfully  upon  the  leayes  when  wet 
from  syringing  under  glass.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  foliage  of  plants  outdoors  haying  air  constantly  passing 
•oyer  their  surfaces,  whilst  those  under  glass  haye  a  still  atmo- 
sphere, the  water,  from  the  motion  of  the  leayes  caused  by  the 
wind,  sooner  freeing  their  surfaces,  whilst  the  current  itself 
prevents  the  water  being  so  highly  heated  as  to  injure  the 
leayes.  This  may,  of  course,  be  obviated  xmder  glass  by 
shading  or  early  air-giving,  so  as  to  prevent  scorching. 

Then  we  are  not  all  in  a  position  to  employ  water  for  syring- 
ing with  in  so  pure  a  state  as  that  had  from  the  clouds.  Almost 
all  water  conveyed  in  pipes  from,  or  had  direct  out  of  tanks  or 
reservoirs,  even  rain  water,  from  its  mode  of  collection,  the 
rain  falling  upon  surfaces  more  or  less  dirty,  appropriating 
•considerable  solid  matter,  as  is  seen  by  the  sediment  which 
forms,  and  the  oertainty  of  the  foliage  from  frequent  syringing 
with  water  apparently  clear  beiog  coated  with  foreign  matter, 
marring  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  preventing  them 
performing  their  natural  functions.  Some  water  is  so  obnoxi- 
ous from  containing  sedimentary  matter  as  to  be  more  hurtful 
for  syringing  purposes  than  beneficial,  it  being  preferable  to 
omit  the  syringing  altogether  in  such  cases  than  to  coat  the 
leaves  with  the  substances  that  do  not  pass  off  by  evaporation. 
The  health  of  the  plant  demands  that  the  leaves  be  kept 
clean,  a  dirty  leaf  soon  assuming  a  sickly  hue — often  quite 
yellow  when  the  dirt  is  removed. 

From  many  years*  observation  and  experience  I  know  that 
except  as  an  sgent  in  freeing  the  foliage  of  dust  or  filth  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  common  practice  of  violent  syriogings, 
but  much  for  the  recommendation  of  its  discontinuance  in  a 
majority  of  oases. 

Every  needful  requirement  of  plants  in  the  way  of  moisture 
can  be  afforded  by  the  sprinkling  of  all  available  surfaces  with 
water,  keeping  them  wet,  especially  during  the  day,  when  eva- 
poration is  greatest,  lees  sufficing  at  night,  because  the  air  is 
•closer,  colder,  and  the  evaporation  consequently  leas ;  and  yet, 


as  before  stated,  in  a  dry  atmosphere  plants  perspire  in  dark- 
ness, it  is  important  that  the  atmosphere  be  moist  at  night,  as 
it  will,  by  thoroughly  sprinkling  at  the  usual  time  of  elonng, 
or  from  5  to  6  p  m  in  summer,  along  with  the  moisture  given 
off  from  the  evaporation  troughs,  and  with  this  at  night,  and 
moisture  available  by  day  for  evaporation,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  what  more  is  required  in  the  way  of  atmospheiio 
moisture,  or  what  benefit  results  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  at 
night  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  early  day,  and  in  dull 
days,  being  kept  dripping  with  water  ?  Surely  the  evidence  of 
its  not  being  requisite  is  had  from  plants  in  a  vigorous  state 
throwing  off  the  water  accumulating  during  the  night,  disposed 
like  drops  at  (he  margin  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  minute 
specks  over  the  leaf  surface,  clearly  showing  the  inutility  of 
wetting  the  leaves  to  saturation.— G.  Abbey. 


BOSB  SHOWS-A  suggestion. 

Boss  GBOWXBS  and  Bose-Iovers  are  alike  indebted  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  Journal  for  their  communications  about 
the  queen  of  flowers.  To  the  influence  of  Rose  shows  much 
of  the  popularity  of  our  national  flower  is  undoubtedly  due, 
and  it  behoves  all  who  can  to  render  them  evoy  aasiatance. 
As  in  most  other  cases,  there  are  two  points  of  view  as  to  Boss 
shows— that  of  the  exhibitors  and  that  of  the  committees  of 
management.  From  the  exhibitors*  standpoint  two-day  ahows 
are,  without  question,  to  be  condemned ;  but  most  committees 
of  management  know  from  painful  experience  that  a  ooe-di^ 
show  is  rarely  remunerative,  and  it  is  this  consideration  alone 
which  in  a  majority  of  cases  has  caused  the  prolongation  of 
the  exhibition  over  two  days.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  have  Bote 
shows  been  better  managed  than  at  Birmingham ;  and  yet 
with  a  vast  population,  many  enthusiastic  amateur  a,  an  exhi- 
bition hall  unsurpassed  in  proportions  and  suitablenew ,  it  hss 
never  been  possible  to  obtain  enough  money  in  one  day  to 
cover  expenses ;  and  even  with  a  two-day  show  and  a  liberal 
subscription  list  it  has  been  just  as  much  as  the  eommittee 
could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  agitating  for  a  curtailment  of  the  period 
during  which  shows  should  last,  lest  in  their  esgemeas  to  gain 
their  end  they  cause  the  extinction  of  Bose  shows. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  to  overoome  the 
difficulty.  One  of  them  was  warmly  urged  by  its  saggeator, 
who,  as  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Birmingham  Bose 
Show,  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  with  a  well-considered  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Show,  and  it  waa  to  this  effeot :  that  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  general  public  for  support,  reiiaaes 
should  be  plaeed  on  subscribers  only;  by  this  plan  a  vary 
large  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  would  be  rendered  need- 
less. Thus,  looking  at  the  balance-sheet  of  one  of  these 
shows  it  would  be  found  that  the  amount  subscribed^about 
£160— would  be  sufficient  to  pay  prizes,  cost  of  panting 
schedules,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  In  such  a  ease  a 
single-day  show  might  be  held  which  would  pay  its  way  and 
enable  better  prizes  to  be  paid ;  for,  ttartling  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  yet  a  fact  that  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  decorating, 
music,  printiDg,  bill-posting,  and  advertising  for  company^ 
expenses  incurred  to  induce  the  attendance  of  the  general 
public,  has  rarely  or  never  drawn  a  sufficient  attendimce  to 
cover  the  outlay,  and  consequently  part  of  the  subeenptionB 
have  been  expended  in  paying  for  what  the  true  roaarian  has 
no  interest  in  whatever. 

After  a  good  deal  of  experience  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  general  public  is  quite  apathetic  on  the  snbjeet  of 
Boses  at  an  exhibition.  Their  criticisms,  with  which  many 
who  read  these  lines  are  probably  familiar,  show  an  ntter 
Ignorance  of  the  essential  excellencies  of  a  Bose.  They  who 
attend  those  shows  merely  for  their  love  of  the  flower,  and 
because  they  wish  to  gain  knowledge  concerning  new  kinds, 
are  all  or  mainly  Bose-growers,  and  I  feel  sure  an  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  is  above  indicated  would  meet  their  views  and 
tell  on  the  prosperity  of  the  exhibition.  The  public  who  eome 
merely  for  a  lounge  are  in  the  way  of  those  who  want  to  gain 
information,  and  the  public,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
does  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  finandally  any 
amends  for  the  inconvenience  of  their  presence.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  those  show  com- 
mittees whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  limit  the 
attendance  at  Bose  shows  to  those  who  possess  suhseriben* 
tickets,  and  to  make  Bose  shows  more  interesting  to  rosarians 
by  making  them  more  select,  and  less  expeuEive  by  avoiding  the 
expenditure  now  incurred  to  attract  the  general  poblie,  which 
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i0  rarely  reeonped  by  their  paymentf  for  admiBsioii.  They 
will  then  also  be  able  to  limit  them  to  a  single  day,  and  will 
thereby  gratify  the  exhibitors  and  enable  them  to  take  part  in 
more  shows  than  at  present  is  possible. 

To  some  the  snggestion  which  I  haTe  made  may  sayonr  of 
ezelasiYeness.  I  oan  assure  them  that  if  they  had  had,  as  I 
have,  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  pnblio's  ingrati- 
tude they  would  begin  to  wonder  whether  after  all  it  is  worth 
while  troubling  about  the  public.  And  besides,  there  is  prae- 
iioally  no  exclusion  of  anyone,  for  I  regard  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  that  an  abundanoe  of  admission  tickets 
should  be  given  to  each  subscriber  In  proportion  to  the  sum 
subscribed.  I  maintain  that  the  great  cost  incurred  in  deco- 
rating the  exhibition  room  with  ornamental  plants,  in  music, 
advertising,  bill-posting,  Ao.,  which  items  invariably  represent 
more  than  the  amount  epent  in  prizes  and  the  necessary  ex- 
pen^ea  of  a  Bose  show  pure  and  simple,  are  expenses  incurred 
to  draw  the  general  public;  that  the  general  public  do  not 
by  their  payments  at  the  doors  recoup  the  sums  expended 
on  their  account ;  that  rosarians  care  only  for  the  Boses,  and 
are  hindered  in  their  pursuit  after  knowledge  by  the  presence 
of  those  who  simply  block  the  way ;  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  pladng  the  continuance  of  Bose  shows  out  of  the  pale  of 
improbabUity  it  would  be  better  to  ignore  the  general  public 
altogether,  and  save  an  expenditure  which  Is 
rarely  remunerative.  The  company  who  would 
attend  would  be  as  a  whole  rosarians ;  the  trade 
would  get  their  orders,  and  the  amateurs  would  be 
able  unhindered  to  make  their  notes  of  novelties. 
If  necessary  I  could  easily  give  figures  to  support 
my  position,  but  to  managers  of  Bose  shows  this 
I  feel  sure  is  not  necessaiy.— Fhilahthxb. 


Eye  open,  set  in  a  deep  and  uneveh  basin.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  eavity.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  juicy, 
sugary,  and  briskly  flavoured.  This  is  one  of  the  Ingest  and 
best  culinary  Apples.  It  comes  into  use  in  the  beginning  of 
November  and  continues  till  Apzil.  The  tree  is  a  strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

"This  variety  was  raised  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Shepherd  at  Uckfield  in  Sussex,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  that  county  under  the  names  of 
Shepherd's  Seedling  and  Shepherd's  Pippin.  Some  yean  ago 
a  Mr.  Brooker  of  Alfriston  near  Hailsham  sent  spedmens  of 
the  fruit  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  being  un- 
known it  was  called  the  Alfriston,  a  name  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  known*  By  some  it  is  erroneously  called  the  Balti- 
more and  Newtown  Pippin." 

The  above  remarks  are  both  clearly  deseriptive  and  Interest- 
ing, and  wiU  enable  anyone  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he 
possesses  the  true  kind.  The  description  states  that  this 
Apple  continues  in  use  "  till  April,"  but  for  many  years  I  have 
had  it  in  use  throughout  May,  and  on  that  account  I  value  it 
highly.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  assisted  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  sixty  Apple  trees—two  of  a  sort  of  thirty  varieties. 
The  trees  were  had  from  two  places,  but  only  one  tree  of 
Alfriston  proved  to  have  been  correctly  named,  and  this  tree 


HYDRANGEA  FLOWERS. 

I  LivB  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  but  am  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  variety  of  soils.  The  Hy- 
drangea  is  always  pink  in  the  clay  soil,  but 
always  blue  in  the  peat  soil,  which  is  about  a  foot 
deep  on  the  Sussex  iron  ragstones.  I  have  ob- 
served two  Hydrangeas  not  more  than  200  yards 
apart,  one  of  which  was  blue  the  other  pink,  the 
fqrmer  being  in  the  peat  soil. 

Nothing  makes  so  good  a  fernery  as  this  rag- 
stone,  for  the  Ferns  seed  and  grow  very  fast 
among  the  stones,  as  I  have  proved,  having  many 
rase  Canadian  Ferns  growing  freely.— Ladt  0. 


ALFRISTON  APPLE. 

Obsebving  a  note  in  your  Journal  that  this 
Apple  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  baking  Apple 
at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland's 
Show,  I  am  induced  to  give  my  experience  of  this 
valuable  variety. 

It  is  not  an  Apple  usually  to  win  a  prize  at  an  ordinary 
autumn  fruit  show,  because  all  Apples  are  fresh  at  that  time, 
and  many  are  large  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judges ; 
but  to  obtain  honourable  distinction  in  May  implies  that 
qualities  are  present  of  a  valuable  order— qualities  not  only  of 
size,  but  of  firmness,  orispness,  and  that  piquancy  of  flavour 
which  is  coveted  in  an  Apple  for  baking  purposes.  The  Alfris- 
ton I  have  long  proved  not  only  possesses  all  these  but  other 
good  qualities,  and  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  at  not 
finding  it  mentioned  in  recommendatory  lists  of  useful  late- 
keeping  Apples.  The  author  of ' *  The  Fruit  Manual,' '  however, 
does  not  forget  to  note  its  value,  for  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
work  the  Alfriston  is  highly  spoken  of;  the  history  of  the 
variety  Is  also  given,  and  also  an  outline  illustration  of  the 
fruit.  Might  I  suggest  that  this  outline  be  added  to  the  accom- 
panying remarks,  which  I  copy  from  **  The  Fruit  Manual  ?"  I 
ask  this,  not  only  because  I  fear  that  this  valuable  Apple  is  not 
sufficiently  known,  but  further  because  I  have  met  with  in- 
stances where  an  Apple  grown  under  the  name  of  Alfriston  is 
not  the  true  variety.  In  his  work  Dr.  Hogg  has  spoken  as 
follows : — 

"  Alfriston  (Lord  Gwydyr's  Newtown  Pippin,  Oldaker's  New, 
Shepherd's  Pippin,  Shepherd's  Seedling).— Fruit  of  the  largest 
size,  generally  about  Si  inches  wide,  and  from  2|  to  8  inches 
high;  roundish  and  angular  on  the  sides.  Skin  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  tinged  with  orange  next  the 
sun,  covered  all  over  with  veins  or  reticulations  of  russet. 


ng.  114.— AJfriBton  Appto. 

has  proved  itself  to  be  perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the 
orchard.  I  say  *'  perhaps  "  because  of  the  near  run  of  Dnme- 
low's  Seedling  for  the  point  of  honour.  Bumelow's  Seedling 
commenced  bearing  sooner  than  Alfriston,  but  latterly  the 
produce  of  the  Alfriston  has  been  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two. 

The  Alfriston  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  proof,  so  far  as  I 
know,  against  canker,  and  is  a  free  and  oertain  bearer.  An- 
other useful  quality  it  has— namely,  its  short-stalked  fruits  are 
firmly  affixed  to  the  spurs,  and  are  not  blown  off  during  autumn 
gales  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  kinds.  I  consider  this 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  orchard  Apples,  as  affording  a  supply 
of  noble  fruit  of  superior  quality  for  culinary  purposes,  the 
fruit  keeping  firmly  until  the  present  time.  A  large  conical- 
shaped  Apple  is  often  seen  under  the  name  of  AlMston,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  real  Shepherd's  Seedling. — 

A  NOBLBIIAK'S  GaBDENBB. 


THWAETING  HABES  AND  BABBITS. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers  to  know  a  simple  and 
effective  expedient  for  protecting  the  bark  of  young  treea  from 
the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  virgin  cork  used  in  constructing  ferneries,  &e.,  oan  be 
procured  in  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  is  very  easily 
attached  to  the  stems  of  young  trees  at  a  trifiing  cost,  and  I 
have  found  it  a  complete  protection  from  the  attacks  of  harea 
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and  rabbits ;  and  speeimen  trees  in  parki  or  on  lawna  near 
dwelling  honies  can  be  saTed  from  the  mieobief  eaoaed  by  do« 
and  est*. 

The  plMM  of  eork  are  easiW  fixed  together  with  wire  or 
strong  twine,  and  are  not  nnsightly  if  neatly  plaeed  round  the 
stem  of  tfa«  tree.— Wm.  Baxtbb  Smith,  Knowffield  Nursery, 
Carlisle, 

BOTAL  AQUiBIUM  GREAT  SUMMBB  SHOW. 
HatSOth. 

Ax  Exhibition  for  which  nearly  £1200  were  offered  in  prizea 
eomd  not  do  otherwise  (ban  attract  notice  in  the  horticmtnral 
world,  and  the  Exhibition  which  we  now  attempt  to  describe 
was  oonseqrnently  anticipated  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
by  those  who  are  identifled  wHh  the  enltivation  of  plants  and 
froit.  The  day  was  an  nnnsnally  brilliant  one,  and  riofa  was  the 
display  anrannd  so  efleotiTely  in  the  central  baU  and  entnmee 
▼esUbnle  of  the  bvilding.  The  Exhibition  was  withonft  doubt 
the  finest  that  has  this  yeav  been  seen  in  London,  and  was  a 
treat  both  to  gardeners  and  the  general  pnblio  such  as  as  seldom 
afforded  them. 

Onie  central  position  of  the  haU  was  mainly  occupied  by  two 
bold  oYal-Bhaped  groups,  from  the  centre  of  which  noble  Tree 
Ferns  and  gOBsy-folisged  Palms  towered  erect.  TheBe,  snr- 
ronnded  by  rich  Orchids  and  massive  Azftleas^  and  fringed  with 
hardy  Feites,  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  connecting  linhs  of 
^ese  ovals  were  composed  of  specimen  Boses  in  pots,  fringed 
with  Bieolor  Geraniums  and  with  stoTe  and  greennouse  plants 
intermixed  with  Palms,  also  a  fine  ooUectton  of  Orotons.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hall  the  specimen  stoTO  and  greenhouse 
plante  and  Pelargoniums  were  arranged— arranged,  too,  suili- 
oientiy  low  w6  that  their  effect  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  These  msBsive  groups  were  reUeved  by  Tree  Ferns 
at  suitable  ut^rvals.  The  north  pide  of  the  main  buUding  was 
6d6upied  with  Azaleas  and  omamenUUfoIiAged  bUmis,  and  th9 
ends  of  speeimen  greenhouse  plants,  Tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
and  Oalceolarias.  At  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  the  fruit 
was  aaranged,  the  bodv  of  the  vestibule  being  oocupied  by  Filmy 
Ferns  and  mixed  collections  of  omamentu  plants,  Gloxinias, 
Amaryllids,  and  fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Pt?AP7"/",?'  ^^^^  ^«"  provided  for  the  pUnt  classes,  and 
£180  for  fruit.  Some  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  this  amount  was  in  the  Orchid  cUsses,  to  whidi 
£198  was  set  apart,  no  less  than  £100  being  provided  in  the 
amateurs'  olass  for  twenty  plants,  the  first  prize  being  £50,  the 
second  £80,  and  the  third  £20.  .  In  the  classes  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  £184  was  provided,  Ferns  £128,  Pelargo- 
niums £148,  flne-foliaged  plants  £72,  Asaleas  £66,  Palms  £56; 
the  same  amount  being  onered  for  new  and  rare  plants.  These 
are  instances  of  liberality  such  as  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
which  oould  scarcelv  have  had  other  than  one  result— a  liberal 
response  by  exhibitors  with  the  best  examples  of  their  skill. 
The  jadgingwas  expeditiously  done,  and  all  the  arrangements 
exoellent.    vfe  now  refer  to  the  classes. 

Stovb  axd  Gbbxnhousb  Plamts.— Jn  the  amateurs'  olass  for 
twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  prizes  were  £25,  £15,  and 
£10.  Mr.  Ohapman,  cardener  to  J.  Spode,  Baq.,  HawkesyardPark, 
had  ^  preinier  position  with  a  grand  oc^leelioQ,  every  plant  of 
which  was  m  perfect  order.  Chorozema  Chandlerii  was  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  equally  large  was  Erica  Cavendishii.  Ixora  coo- 
oinea  was  very  striking  1^  the  Bide  of  a  masBive  example  of 
P.l?^°?^°  Balfonrif;  Draeophyllum  gracile^  Pimelea  muta- 
biMs,  Bnca  eximia  superba,  and  B.  odora  rosea  were  also  in 
Bunenor  eoaditiott,  and  the  lemaining  plants— Anthurium 
Sch^zerianQm»  an  Aphelezla  and  Hedaroma  (now  Darwinia) 
tulipifera— were  in  admirable  form.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G. 
WUkins,  Bsq.,  Leyton,  had  the  Beoond  plaoe,  also  with  a  fine  col- 
lection ;  Statlce  prof usa,  Ixora  WilUamsii,  Anihurium  Soherzeri- 
anum  being  rea&y  splendid,  and  aU  the  rest  very  good.  The 
third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Todgey,  gardener  to  J.  H.  G.  Williams, 
Esq..  Henwiok  Grange,  Worcester,  for  generally  smaller  yet 
healthy  and  fine  plaots,  the  most  notable  beiog  a  grand  Anthu- 
rium  Soherzerianum,  a  Stephanotis,  Dipladenia  amabiHs,  Ixora 
Williamsii,  and  Daswinia  tulipifera.  In  the  nurserymen's  class 
tor  eight  plants  £15,  £10,  and  £5  were  the  amounts  offered, 


noble  phmt;  a  Stephanotis,  OTerodendron,  and  Aphelexis,  all' in 
superior  order.  MesBrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  EingstoD,  had  the 
second  Tfl$o^  with  some  splendid  plants,  the  Dracophylliun, 
AphelexiB,  and  Erica  Ezqaisite  being  perfect  globes  of  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had  the  third  place,  his  most 
notable  phut  beiog  Ixora  javanioa.  Prizes  of  about  half  the 
above  amounts  were  also  offered  to  amateurs  for  six  plants.  The 
first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barrett,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  for 
vigorously-grown  and  well-bloomed  plants  about  8  feet  in 
diameter;  Qenetyllis  tulipifera.  Erica  eximia  saperba,  and 
Apkelexis  macrautha  purpurea  were  espeoially  good,     Tha 


second  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Ihn, 
Ton,  Garbrand  Hall,  for  larger  but  rattier  looser  planls ;  tUM 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Ohanman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Ssq..  Hawkea- 
yard  Park,  lor  still  larger  but  not  well-furnished  manta.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  quality  have  its  right  place  and  count  for 
more  than  mere  size,  which  is  not  always  the  case  at  exhibitions. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  diameter  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  had  the  first  place 
for  irregular-sized  yet  well-grown  specimens,  comprising  Aphe- 
lexis,  Genetyllis  (Darwinia),  PhflBnocoma  prolifera,  fto.;  Mr. 
B.  S.  Winiams  being  second  with  a  good  collection.  In  the  oorre* 
Bponding  <^ass  for  amateurs  for  the  same  number  of  plaata  Mr. 
ward  had  the  first  place  with  an  admirable  ooUeotioa  of  pl«ats^ 
most  of  whioh  have  been  notioed  at  previous  exhiUtioBa;  Mr* 
Tndgey  having  the  seoond  plaoe,  also  wlih  a  very  good  groq^ 

OncBDs.—The  liberal  prizes  offered  for  these  bcooght  out  a 
strong  competition.  In  the  amateurs'  class  lor  twenty  planti  the 
first  prize  of  £50  went  to  Mr.  J.  Hubbersty,  gardener  to  O.  O. 
Wrigiey,  Bsq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire.  He  had  a  magni* 
fioent  specimen  of  Oalanthe  veratrifolia  with  thirty-two  snikes  of 
its  pure  white  flowers,  they  were  in  splendid  order ;  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  with  about  three  dozen  beautiful  pale  purple  flowem  ; 
an  exceedioglv  well- flowered  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Phaln- 
nopsis ;  Saccolabium  guttatum  giganteum,  five  spikes ;  Tlnmi» 
alba,  very  strong,  seven  fine  racemes;  L»lia  purfiursla;  Mas- 
devalUa  Yeitohii,  a  grand  plant;  Dendrobiiim  litaiflonnB,  ves]r 
well  flowered;  MasdevalHa  Hanvana;  Vanda  suavis;  OdoBiSo* 
glossum  erispum  with  a  score  of  fine  spikes ;  Oypzipedium  oao- 
datum,  a  nice  plant  with  eleven  flowers;  a  grand  Angnlo» 
Olowesii,  whioh  had  three  dozens  of  its  large  golden  ibwers. 
A.  uniflora  superba  was  really  splendid ;  it  was  in  exoellent  con- 
dition, and  its  peouliarly-formea  flesh-iinCed  and  spotted  flowers 
had  a  charming  effect  in  front  of  the  broad  deep  green  foliage. 
ASridea  LobbU  had  three  good  spikes.  Fine  luge  plants  of 
Oypripedium  barbatum,  0.  nlveumi  and  a  noble  speefmen  of 
Dendrbbium  nobile  completed  the  group.  Mr.  ^ofan  Waid  waai 
second,  winning  the  £80  with  eqnaUy  well-floweied  planU,  butb 
the  speioimens  were  smaller :  amongst  them  were  some  tha^  have- 
alresdy  been  described  in  the  reports  of  previous  shows.  Mr.  J.. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonm,  Esq.,  Loxford  HaB,  «aa 
third,  securing  the  £90  with  a  fine  group,  including  exoeUanJft 
examples  of  (^ttleya  Wamerii,  Masdevallia  Yeitohii,  M.  Haisy* 
ana,  and  a  fine  form  of  the  species  nansed  M.  WhitbonmiaB^ 

For  twelve  OrobidsjAiirserymen)  the  prizes  were  £S0,  £15> 
and  £10.  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  had  the  post  of  honour  with  a 
rich  collection.  The  Vandas  were  in  luxuriant  health  and  flxM 
bloom,  and  Ovpripedium  nevium,  barbatum  superbum,  and  hU 
florum,  very  fine,  as  also  were  Tricophilia  orispa,  and  Saeoolablana 
guttatum.  Phalenopsis  grandiflora  had  a  remarkably  denaa 
nruss,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majns  was  eonspionona  bf 
its  brilliancy.  Mr.  Bull  bad  the  second  place  with  smaU  plants 
exceedingly  chaste  and  well  cultivated ;  Measra.  Jaokwai  A  Shna 
being  placed  third  for  a  well-flowered  collection,  Saeoolabinm 
retusum  having  three  racemes  each  18  inches  long.  In  the  open 
class  for  eight  plants  the  sums  offered  were  £12,  £10,  and  £6. 
Mr.  Butland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon^ 
Gh>odwood,  had  the  first  plaoe.  Yanda  suavis  had  six  spftes 
and  thirty  flowers,  and  Y.  suavis  tricolor  was  very  fine.  Abridea- 
orispum  had  two  splendid  spikes.  Cattleyas  Moasfss  and 
0.  SfoBsis  magnifioa  were  remarkably  fine,  as  also  wec«  Dmi- 
drobiam  nobile  and  Oypripedium  barbatum,  while  Qaoidivaa 
Bphaoelatum  had  about  twenty  spikes  and  eountlesa  flowers. 
l^iswaaaooUeotionof  thehijbest  merit.  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiaii» 
had  the  second  plaoe  with  an  excellent  selection;  Mr.  Child« 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  having  the  third  prize  for  plaata^ 
amongst  whioh  Oypripedium  Stonei  and  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  were  noticeable.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  the  same- 
number  of  plants  prizes  of  nearly  the  same  amount  were  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Ward  had  the  first  place  for  a  valuable  group 
including  a  superb  example  of  Odontoglossum  vexi]Uttiun» 
with  twenty* four  flowers,  a  superior  O.  Bluntii  with  nine  spikea^ 
and  other  admirable  Epecimens.  Mr.  Hubbersty  had  th» 
second  place  lor  a  canital  group.  We  were  unable  to  aaeertaitt 
the  winner  of  the  third  prize  either  by  searching  amongat  tli# 
plants  or  by  referring  to  the  official  list  of  awards. 

Naw  Plants.— For  twelve  new  plants.  Orchids  exdndad,  th* 
prizes  of  £12,  £8,  and  £6  were  won— first  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King'a 
Bead,  Ohelsea,who  staged  grand  examples  of  Gyathea  Bnrkei 
and  Pritchardia  grandis,  Dracanas,  Orotons,  and  the  brilUant 
Blandfordia  princeps;  second  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  with  a 
collection  of  great  value ;  and  third  by  Messrs.  W.  Bollisson 
and  Sons,  Tooting,  who  had  an  excellent  group,  including  their 
new  Filmy  Fern  Trichomanes  Bancrofti,  &o.  For  six  new 
plants  not  in  commerce  Mr.  Bull  was  in  his  uBual  place — firsts 
with  Aralia  splendidissima,  a  noble  and  distinct  Araha;  Dieffen* 
bachia  triumpbaos,  Groton  formosum,  Dracsna  Goldieana; 
Sadleria  cyathoides,  a  striklog  and  stately  Fern  with  aiohed 
fronds,  very  distinct  and  fine ;  and  Oroton  trilobus.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  the  second  place  with  an  excellentlv  grown  and 
valaable  ooUeotion,    For  three  new  plants  not  in  oommeroe 
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ICr.  Boll  WW  ilrat  with  Dxmoana  Goldleuia,  DieflenbAobi*  Car- 
dezi,  ftnd  AnUa  speoUbiliB;  Mr.  'Williams  bayixig  the  second 
plaoe  wiih  Oyoas  intermedia,  Woodwardia  radicana  oristata,  and 
Asfcrooarinm  mormnrenm,  a  robuBt  Palm  of  great  jromise.  For 
aiz  planti  never  before  exhibited  in  Europe  Mr.  Bull  was  ae[ain 
first  with  Oymnogramma  Ghelsoni,  a  noble  yariety;  Smilaz 
Shattleworthiii  a  trailing  plant  with  richly  marbled  cordate 
leaves  6  inches  in  length  by  5  in  breadth ;  If  aranta  insoripta, 
green  with  prominent  silvery  grey  markings,  distinct;  Gonnera 
granatensis,  a  noble  Aroid ;  and  Bieffenbaohia  majestioa.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  was  second  with  Phaios  fimbriatns,  a  cbarmiDg 
pore  white  flower  with  yellow-fringed  lip ;  Panax  laciniatas ; 
Crotcsi  Qaeen  Victoria,  |k  striking  plant  with  golden  foliage 
6  inches  longand  an  inch  broad;  Fioos  ovalifoliom  marmoratum, 
and  OrotonwilUamsii  with  creamy  variegation,  very  distinct. 
For  three  now  plants  never  before  exhibited  in  Enrope  Mr.  Bull 
4aain  took  tiie  bad  with  Bomarea  Carderl,  a  novel  and  beaut^al 
plant  trained  round  a  trellis^-this  plant  has  Lily-like  foliage 
«nd  flowers  rosy  pink  externally,  intemallv  creamy  with  brown 
«pot0,  it  ia  very  strikin|[  and  novel;  Martineaia  Boezlii,  which 
pronoLttes  to  become  a  gxant  amongst  Palms :  and  Dieflenbaohia 
prinoeps,  a  sprightly  and  beautiful  plant  with  a  silvery  midrib 
«nd  spotted  leaves.  Mr.  Williams  was  second  with  Adiantnm 
Williamaii,  a  greatly  enlarged  form  of  A.  pedatum,  highly 
efEeoiive,  and  likely  to  become  popular :  Croton  Williamsii,  and 
Ixora  moltiflora,  apparently  well  named,  seeing  that  half  of  the 
bulk  of  the  small  plant  consisted  of  its  flower  trusses.  Messrs. 
J.  Ss  B.  Thyime,  (Glasgow,  were  third  with  Pteris  serzulata  Bar- 
jconii«  aa  unnamed  Hectia  and  Dieflenbaohia. 

^AiiSAS.— In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  the 
pxizes  of  ^2,  £S,  and  £6  went  to  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kings- 
ton: 0.  Turner,  Slough;  and  Messrs.  Ivery  is  Sons,  Dorking, 
in  the  order  named.  In  Messrs.  Jackson's  group  Grand  Crimson 
was  most  exuberant  and  effective ;  Mr.  Turners  plants  oonsist- 
inm  of  the  superior  varieties  which  he  has  previously  exhibited; 
liessrs.  Ivery's  also  consisting  of  small  plsiits  in  Rood  varieties. 
£10.  iS6|  ana  £i  being  devoted  to  amateurs  for  six  plants ;  Mr. 
Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Oarbrand  Hall,  being  first  with 
some  of  the  finest  oval-shaped  plants  which  have  this  year  been 
exhibited,  the  plants  being  about  6  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  perfectly  bloomed.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
*  Batty,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Svdenham,  for  plants 
well  iiowered,  but  smaller  than  this  exhibitor  usually  stages. 
Mr.  Ley,  Oroydon,  had  the  third  prize.  In  the  open  class  for 
fifteen  Azaleas  the  warn  amounts  were  offered.  Mr.  Turner  was 
first  with  small  well-bloomed  planic  9t  t^e  best  v^ri^tieu  extant; 
Messrs.  Ivery  being  second  also  with  good  varieties.  The  plahts 
In  these  elasses  were  numerous,  but  were  not  as  a  rule  superior, 
ihe  season  being  somewhat  late  for  them. 

Ebioab.— In  the  open  class  for  eight  plants  the  prizes  of  £10 
and  £8  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Sons  with  a  very  fine 
collection,  the  plants  being  well  bloomed  and  trained ;  and  Mr. 
Oarmichael,  who  had  the  second  plaoe  also  with  good  specimens. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  honours  were  divided  as 
follows :  Mr.  Ward  being  first;  Mr.  Hinnell,  sardener  to  F.  A. 
Davis,  EsGU  Surbiton,  second;  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwlok  Grange,  Worcester,  third. 
E.  ventricosa  grandiflora  and  a  small  plant  of  E.  profusa  in  Mr. 
Ward's  group  were  the  most  noticeable,  and  all  were  good ;  and 
in  Mr.  Hinnell's  E.  ventrieosa  grandiflora,  E.  ventricosa  mag- 
niflca,  and  E.  tricolor  dumosa  were  in  splendid  condition.  An- 
other open  class  for  six  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  12  inches 
in  diameter  was  provided,  Mr.  Ward  securing  the  premier  plaee 
with  medium-sized  healthy  specimens.  The  second  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Legg,  sardener  to  S.  Balii.  Esq.,  Olapham 
Park,  who  staged  remarkably  bright  plants  m  perfect  health 
and  good  variety;  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  who  also  staged 
«  capital  ooUecnon.  The  plants  in  this  class  were  about  2  feet 
in  oiameter,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  collection 
was  really  the  best.  The  exhibition  of  these  plants  was  both 
extensiYe  and  good;  there  were  a  few  straggling  specimens, 
bat  generally  the  plants  were  healthy,  well  trainedi  and  well 
bloomed. 

FiKx-roLuaED  Plants. — In  the  open  class  for  twenty  plants 
in  pots  not  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  nor  less  than 
10  inches,  we  can  only  say  that  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr. 
Bull  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  the  order  named  with  collections 
worthy  of  these  famed  horticulturists.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  nine  flne-foliaged  plants  in  pots  not  more  than  12  nor 
less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  prizes  were  J912,  £Q,  and 
JS6.  Mr.  Ball  had  the  first  place  for  Encephalartos  ampliatus, 
Dioon  ednle,  Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Pandanus  Veitohii, 
Dracsna  Baptistii,  and  Paullinia  thalictrifolia.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  the  second  place  for  an  excellent  collection,  in 
which  Dracnna  Shepherdii  and  Baptistii  were  very  fine ;  tliis 
group  included  a  most  effective  plant  of  Curculigo  recurvata  varie- 
gata.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  the  prizes  and  con- 
ditions were  the  same.  Mr,  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  BsUi.  Esq., 
was  first  with  a  grand  group,  but  almost  hidden.  Oroton  vo- 
lutum  is  perha]^  the  finest  plant  In  cultivation ;  Dieffenbaohia 


nobilis  was  in  splendid  order,  AlocMia  maororhiza  wiegaU 
wis  highly  effective,  and  the  Palms.  &o.,  in  an  admbabls  state. 
Mr.  Douglas,  according  to  the  oflloial  list,  had  the  second  plaoe. 
but  we  were  unable  to  find  his  plants  to  note  their  names  aoA 
condition. 

Fbbns.— For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  Perns  (amateurs), 
£10,  £8.  and  £6  were  provided,  the  amounts  being  secured  by 
Mr.  Ohild,  Garbrand  Hall ;  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  Bev.  A.  H. 
Bridges,  Beddington  House,  Croydon ;  and  Mr.  Strahan,  gar- 
dener to  P.  Orowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon,  in  the 
order  named,  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors  staging  good  col- 
lections. In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurser^en  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  were  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  both 
of  whom  staged  superior  ooUeotions.  For  four  Tree  Ferns  (nur- 
serymen), Mr.  Bull  was  first  with  noble  "  trees,"  CyatheaBurkei, 
a  wonderful  specimen  10  feet  high,  and  equallv  fine  examples 
of  Cyathea  dealbata  and  DiokBonias.  Mr.  Williams  had  the 
second  plaoe  with  some  grand  examples  from  Holloway.  For 
two  Tree  Ferns  (amateurs),  Mr.  Sheen,  gardener  to  B.  Brookjs, 
Esq.,  Cain  Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  was  placed  first  for  a  splendid 
pair  of  Dicksonias  10  feet  high,  and  having  fine  heads.  These 
were  very  superior  examples  of  culture.  Mr.  HinneU  had  the 
second  plaoe,  also  with  nighly  creditable  specimens.  In  the 
olass  for  six  Adiantums  (open),  Mr.  Hubberstv  was  placedfirst  for 
luxuriant  examples  pf  A.  trapeziforme,  A.  cnltratum,  A.  excisum 
A.  multifidum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  maorophyllum,  and  A.  farleyense. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  was 
second ;  and  Mr..  Sheen,  gardener  to  B.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Cain  Wood 
Towers,  Highgate,  being  third  for  a  oolleotion  greatly  superior 
to  the  second-prize  group  owing  to  some  mistake  in  staging. 
Adiantnm  farleyense  was  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition. 
A.  trapeziforme,  6  feet  through;  A.  oondnnum,  A.  gramlli- 
mum,  A.  cuneatnm,  and  A.  formosum,  all  in  superior  oondition. 
For  six  FUmy  Ferns  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  linit  with  a  group 
of  these  charming  plants,  including  Todea  superba  peUuoida, 
Hymenophyllum  demissum,  Trichomanes  aurionlatum  andtrich- 
oideum,  and  a  fine  plant  of  T.  radioans.  Messrs.  W.  Bollis- 
son  A  Sons  had  the  second  plaoe,  in  which  Trichomaaas  Ban- 
crofti  and  T.  alatum  var.  were  the  moat  attractive;  the  tbird 
prize  goiog  to  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  Henwlok  Granae,  his  oolUotion 
belDg  notable  as  containing  good  plants  of  Trichomanes  radioans 
and  Todea  superba.  For  twelve  hardy  Ferns  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  had  the  first  plaoe  with  an  excellent  oolleotion  con- 
taining one  of  the  finest  plants  of  liomaria  chilensis  ever  ex- 
hibited. The  colleoticn  mo  iocludefl  a  new  Fem  of  andoubted 
elegance  and  value— Athyrium  Filix-foamina  Jacksonii— a  plant 
cGS}bjining  vigour  with  gracefulness  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  remaining  plants,  Struthiopteris  japonioa,  Lastreas,  Authu- 
riums,  <feo.,  were  all  very  fresh  and  good.  Messrs.  Ivery  *  Sonft 
were  second  with  a  capital  group ;  and  Mr.  Stone,  gardener  to 
C.  Walton,  Esq.,  East  Acton,  having  the  third  plaoe  with  a  good 
collection. 

For  eight  Gloxinias  (amateurs),  Mr.  J.  A.  Battram,  Tonga 
House  Gardens,  Lower  Norwood,  was  first  with  vigorously- 
grown  well-bloomed  specimens;  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Brooklands,  Lea  Bridge  Boad,  having  the  second 
place  for  plants  which  had  been  injured  in  transit  to  the  Show, 
For  eight  Gloxinias  (nurserymen),  Mr.  B.  Kin^om,  Sbeen 
Nursery,  Bichmond,  was  the  only  exhibitor  and  had  the  first 
place  with  a  collection  of  well-grown  plants  in  superior  varie- 
ties. For  twelve  Amaryllids  (open)  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to 
H.  Little.  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Tvpickenham,  was  placed  first 
for  plants  characterised  by  extreme  vigour  and  in  rich  and 
varied  colours ;  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  O.  0.  Hanbury,  Esq., 
Belmont,  Bast  Bamet,  having  the  second  plaoe  also  for  an 
effective  collection,  the  colours  being  very  good,  but  the  petals 
being  rather  more  pointed  than  is  desirable  m  these  fine  fiowers. 
For  eight  Boses  in  pots  (open)  Mr.  Turner  was  accorded  the  first 
place  for  the  large  plants  which  have  won  him  such  fame  as  a 
Bose-grower ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  being  second  for 
equid^  fine  specimens.  The  general  impresuon  was  that  these 
collections  should  have  been  placed  equal  first,  and  later  in  the 
day  the  awards  were  revised,  and  Cheshunt  was  placed  on  an 
equali^  with  Slough. 

Pai.iBooiiiuMs.~For  eight  show  varieties  (nurserymen)  ihe 
prizes  were  ^12,  £Q,  and  £6,  and  the  winners  of  them  were  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Woodlands  Nur- 
sery, Isleworth.  Mr.  Turner's  collection  was  far  the  most 
superior  in  culture  and  varieties.  The  sorts  were  the  same  as 
those  named  in  our  report  of  the  Begent's  Park  Show  last 
week.  The  third  prize  was  not  awarded.  In  the  corresponding 
amateurs'  class  the  prizes  were  of  the  same  amounts,  and  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Levton, 
with  such  grand  specimens  as  he  alone  can  produce,  the  plants 
being  perfectlv  trained  and  well  bloomed,  and  varying  from 
8  to  6  feet  in  diameter:  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson, 
Esq.,  Bedlees,  having  the  second  place  with  excellent  esamples 
of  culture,  the  plants  being  from  8  to  6  feet  in  diameter;  Mr. 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms,  Highgate,  having 
the  third  plaoe  with  smaller  plants.  For  six  f  uicy  Pelargoniiims 
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(niinerymen)  Hr.  Turner  htA  the  flnt  plaoe  for  medinm-Bized 
pUnUi  of  MireUa,  Hrs.  Hart,  Ezoelsior,  Jewesa,  PriDcees  Teok, 
and  Henry  Baily ;  Messrs.  Bobson  &  Sons  havisff  the  second 
place  with  plants  of  ordinaiy  merit.  For  six  fancy  Pelargoninms 
(amateurs)  Mr.  James.  Bedlees,  was  nnopposed  and  unapproach- 
able with  his  splendid  specimens,  each  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perfectly  trained  and  bloomed.  Eight  Tariegated  or  tricolor 
Pelargoniums  (nurserymen),  the  prizes  of  £10  and  £6  went  to 
Mr.  Ooppin,  The  Nursery,  Croydon,  and  Mr.  Pestridge,  The 
Nursery,  Brentford,  with  medium-sized  well-coloured  punts; 
an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Meadmore,  The  Nurseries, 
Bomford.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  J.  Lover, 
gardener  to  J.  Boberts,  Esq.,  Shirley  Oottaffe,  Croydon,  was  first 
with  plants  from  1  to  2  feet  across,  in  good  health  and  colour ; 
Mr.  HinneU,  Surbiton,  being  second  for  smaller  yet  perhaps 
brighter  plants :  Mr.  North,  gardener  to  F.  Hill,  Esq.,  Brent- 
wood, having  we  third  place  for  compact  and  nicely  grown 
specimens.  Mr.  North  also  exhibited  a  seedling  Lobelia— Little 
Emily,  a  type  of  L.  Paxtoni,  admirable  for  growing  as  a  pyramid 
for  conservatory  decoration.  For  twelve  bicolor  or  gold  and 
bronze  Pelarsoniums  Mr.  Meadmore  had  the  first  place  with 
well-grown  plants  a  foot  in  diameter.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  being 
the  best ;  Mr.  Pestridge,  Brentwood,  being  second  for  medium- 
sized  well-coloured  plants ;  the  third  pruse  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Bulwich,  The 
Czar  in  this  group  having  an  intensely  dare  zone. 

Palms.— Twelve  Palms  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter (open),  the  first  and  second  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  order  named  for  superior  collections.  For 
six  Palms  in  pots  not  exceeding  16  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Bull, 
Chelsea,  wts  again  first  with  a  valuable  and  glossy  group,  com- 
prising Geonoma  pumila,  Kentia  Moorei,  very  fine;  Hyophorbe 
verschaffeltii,  and  Latania  borbonioa.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  B.  A  J.  Thynne,  Glasgow ;  Martinezia  erosa  and  Cooos 
WeddelUaca  being  very  good;  Mr.  Ley  having  the  third  prize 
with  a  superior  group,  quite  worthy  of  having  been  jplsoed 
equal  second  with  the  Glasgow  group.  For  four  Palms  m  pots 
not  exceeding  16  inches  in  diameter  (amateurs),  Mr.  Harrow, 
gudener:to  H.  Bessemer,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Livistonia  altissima,  and 
Thrinax  elegans,  all  fine  plants  well  cultivated;  Mr.  Butler, 
The  Gkurdens,  St.  Dunstans,  Begent's  Park,  being  second  with 
eapital  plants  of  Geonoma  pumila,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areca 
lufcescens,  and  A.  Verschaifeitii.  An  extraprize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Strahan  for  four  very  good  plants.  For  six  Crotons  (open) 
Mr.  Bull  had  the  premier  plaoe  with  plants  in  superb  healui  and 
colour,  comprising  C.  volutum,  spirale,  Weismannii,  majesticomi 
Cooperi,  and  imperiale.  Mr.  Harrow  was  second  with  large 
well-grown  plants  in  good  sorts,  Mr.  Williams  being  third  with 
large  plants.  For  twelve  DraciBnas  (open)  the  first  and  second 
nrizes  were  JglO  and  M,  and  the  winners  of  them  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Williams,  who  both  staged  superior  collections  in  sorts 
which  have  been  previously  enumerated. 

For  twelve  hardy  perennitds  in  pots  (open),  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  for  a  fine  collection,  Pinguicula 
grandiflora  being  in  splendioL  condition,  Saxifraga  nepiJensis 
Cpyramidalis)  charming;  Orchis  foliosa,  Trollius  grandiflorus, 
SpiraBa  palmata.  Irises,  Lupines,  (fee,  attracting  a  large  amount 
of  public  attention.  Messrs.  BoUisson  &  Sons,  Tootinf 
second  with  a  hig^^  ~  • 
being  very  distinct  i 
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plants.  For  eight  Paaonies  in  pots  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  and  had  the  first  prize  for  showy  plants 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  effective  in  shrubbery 
borders,  the  single  and  double  white  varieties  being  very 
effective.  Mr.  Parker  also  had  the  first  prize  for  a  moderate 
pair  of  Yucca  iUamentoea  variegata.  For  twelve  bunches  of  out 
blooms  of  hardv  herbaceous  plants  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Dean, 
Ealing,  Mr.  Boberts,  and  Mr.  Parker  in  the  order  named.  These 
collections  arrested  considerable  attention,  Mr.  Dean's  being  the 
most  distinct,  every  bunch  belonging  to  a  different  genus,  and 
hence  had  the  post  of  honour. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  brought  a  grand  new  Cattleya,  C.  Blunti,  the  flowers 
being  of  the  purest  white  except  the  throat,  which  was  a  soft 
yellow,  the  lip  being  beautifully  fringed.  Mr.  Laing  exhibited  fine 
new  Bicolor  Geraniums;  Mr.  Turner,  new  Pelargoniums;  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  decorative  Pelargoniums  Charles  Out- 
ram  and  Miss  Bradshaw,  both  of  them  floriferous  and  effective. 

FBUIT. 
For  a  May  show  this  was  one  of  the  best  collections  seen  in 
London  for  many  vears,  and  reminds  us  of  the  excellent  shows 
of  fruit  that  used  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  in  that  month.  There  were  thirteen  dishes  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  the  quality  of  Uie  first-prize  dishes 
is  very  good  indeed.  The  first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  J.  Akehurst, 
gardener  to  S.  Copestake,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Kentish  Town.  The 
bunches  were  small  but  even  in  size,  berries  large,  and  with  a 
fine  bloom.  Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithefield 


Hall,  Bugeley,  was  second  with  bunches  in  his  usual  fine'style. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Tris- 
tram, Esq.,  Fowley,  Liphook,  Hants,  with  large  well-coloured 
bunches ;  but  the  bloom  was  a  little  rubbed,  or  they  would  have 
had  a  higher  position.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Prinoe  tiie 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Gheo.  Holliday,  gardener  to  J.  Norris, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingly;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Bolton. 

fardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks, 
fhev  had  both  fairly  good  bunches,  but  far  behind  what  used  tn 
be  shown.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  Black  kind  a  erani 
dish  of  Madresfield  Court  from  Mr.  G.  Grimmet,  gacdener 
to  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Pine  House,  Isleworth,  was  first.  Mr. 
Bannerman  was  third  with  small  but  well-coloured  Muscat 
Hamburghs. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  were  nine 
competitors ;  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  f<Mr 
an  excellent  dish.  The  berries  are  immensely  large  and  weU 
coloured  for  tiie  season.  Mr.  G.  Grimmett  has  the  second  prize 
witti  thxee  meritorious  bunches.  The  third  goes  to  Mr.  W 
Bates,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Punchard,  Esq.,  PoulettLodge,.Tw]ck- 
enham.  He  had  large  bunches,  but  the  berries  were  not  quite 
ripe.  Most  of  the  other  dishes  were  unripe.  For  BuoUand 
Sweetwater  Mr.  Douglas  had  by  far  the  best :  his  three  bunches 
were  large  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  G.  Parkhouse,  gardener  to 
T.  Holman,  Esq.,  Hawkhurst,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  A.  PhiUipe, 
gardener  to  A.  Moss,  Esq ,  The  Mills,  Chadwell  Heath,  was 
third,  but  the  berries  were  unripe.  For  three  bunches  of  any 
other  white  kind  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  first  with  splendid  Canon 
Hall  Muscats.  The  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Bannerman  lor 
weU-ripened  Foster's  Seedling;  and  Mr.  B.  Gilbert,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  was  third  for  the  same  variety.  For 
Frontignan  Grapes  Mr.  P.  Edwards  was  first  with  three  beau- 
tiful bunches  oiGMzzly  Frontignan.  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener 
to  C.  O.  Ledward,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Bannerman  tiikird  with  very  good  dishes  of  the  same  sort. 

For  two  Queen  Pines  Mr.  J.  Bland,  gardener  to  D.  White- 
house,  Esq.,  Newport,  Mon.,  was  first  with  a  good  pair.  Mr. 
H.  Plummer,  gaidener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  HiU, 
Merton,  was  second  with  small  fruit  For  any  sort  of  Pine 
other  than  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Qaeen,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first 
with  a  good  Charlotte  Bothsohild ;  Mr.  J.  Deaville,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  Wyaston  Levs,  Mon.,  was  second  with 
a  Montserrat,  and  Mr.  Plummer  th£rd  with  a  Black  J«maioa. 
Pines  were  very  poorly  represented. 

There  were  but  three  dishes  of  Peaches  exhibited,  the  best 
being  one  of  Noblesse  from  Mr.  J.  Maber,  gardener  to  O.  All- 
busen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Court,  Slough.  Mr.  P.  Edwards  was  eecond 
with  Boyal  George,  and  Mr.  M.  Davis  third  with  Grosae  Mig- 
nonne.  There  were  two  dishes  of  Nectarines.  Mr.  J.  Maber  was 
first  with  Hunt's  Tawny.  Mr.  G.  Holliday  was  second  with  a 
good  dish  of  Lord  Napier ;  although  this  sort  is  not  so  highlv 
coloured  as  Hunt's  Tawnv,  it  is  richer-flavoured.  A  good  dish 
of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  from  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl 
Somen,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  gained  the  first  prize  in  its 
class.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  Bucks,  showed  a  splendid  dish  of  Elton  and  one  ot  Black 
Circassian  Cherries,  and  won  the  first  prize  in  each  class  with 
them. 

In  the  class  for  Strawberries  of  the  British  Queen  and  Dr. 
Hogg  type  there  were  but  two  competitors.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first  with  highly-coloured  British  Queen,  and  Mr.  Barley,  Valen- 
tines, Hford,  was  second  with  the  same  sort.  There  were  ei^t 
competitors  in  the  class  for  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Sir  O.  Napier 
type.  Mr.  C.  Baffill,  The  Gardens,  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouth, 
was  first  with  a  splendid  dish  of  Black  Bess ;  Mr.  J.  Bdwards 
was  second  with  Sir  C.  Napier;  and  Mr.  Douglas  third  with 
President. 

Melons  were  well  shown,  ten  fruit  being  staged  in  eaoh  class. 
In  Green-flesh  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  Victory  of  Bath.  Mr. 
G.  Holliday  second  with  Gk>lden  Qoeen,  and  Mr.  J.  Atkins, 
Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  third  with  Heokfleld  Hybrid.  In 
Scarlet-fiesh  Mr.  C.  Howe  had  a  very  fine  Bead's  Scarlet-flesh, 
and  won  the  first  prize;  Mr.  E.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  H.  G. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Henwioh  Grange,  Worcester,  second  with 
Scarlet  Gem ;  the  third  prize  going  to  a  nice  Hero  of  Bath  from 
Mr.  C.  BaffllL 

There  were  two  Vines  in  pots  from  Mr.  J.  Deaville,  gardener 
to  J.  N.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  Monmouth.  They  are  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  variety,  but  not  first-rate;  a  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  them.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  showed  two  very  fine  dishes 
of  Tomatoes  named  Stamfordian.  It  is  a  grand  sort,  shaped 
liked  Hathaway 's  Excelsior,  but  larger  than  that  sort  is  usually 
grown. 

This  must  dose  our  notice  of  this  extensive  and  excellent 
Exhibition,  a  notice  which  has  no  pretence  to  include  every- 
thing which  was  exhibited.  The  Snow  was,  by  its  mode  of 
arrangement,  difficult  to  report,  and  the  work  of  judging  was  no 
sinecure.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  render  the  event  a  success. 
The  officials,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wills,  were  asaiduous 
in  their  several  duties,  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Ghurden 
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Society  has  ihe  honour  of  haviog  produced  one  of  the  beak  shows 
that  has  been  seen  in  London  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
prize  money  was  promptly  paid  dnrlDg  the  first  day  of  the  Show. 

VINE  OULTUBB. 

I CANKOT  oaU  to  mind  the  exact  date  when  I  suggested  in 
this  Jonmal  the  planting  of  Vines  2  feet  apart,  and  the  ent- 
ting-down  every  alternate  Vine  yearly.  Since  that  time  I 
have  had  reason  to  modify  my  plan.  The  principle  on  which 
I  fonnded  my  former  plan  was  this  :  I  imagined  that  when  a 
Vine  was  ont  down  it  would  haye  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow- 
up  a  stout  rod  which  might  be  fruited  largely.  In  this  I  was 
correct  for  the  first  year,  bat  experience  obowed  me  that  after 
that  time  the  Vines  lost  their  Tigour,  and  the  reason  why  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  was  as'  follows  :~The  whole  of  one  of 
my  Yineries,  110  feet  in  length,  became  infested  with  the  mealy 
bug.  After  failing  to  eradicate  this  pest  by  yarious  remedies, 
I  ordered  the  whole  of  the  Vices  to  be  cut  down  to  the  last 
spur.  The  young  rods  grew  stout  and  strong  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  but  I  found  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
Vines  began  to  lose  their  health  and  -vigour.  On  examining 
the  roots  I  found  that  eyery  main  root  was  dead,  and  that  the 
Vines  depended  entirely  on  their  support  from  fresh  rootlets 
which  had  been  thrown  out  in  a  circle.  I  had  all  the  dead 
roots  remoyed,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  remoying  the  soil 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  its  stead  placing  layers  of  turf, 
decayed  manure,  sand,  and  the  ashes  of  an  old  furnace  which 
existed  on  my  premises  about  150  years  ago.  The  Vines  are 
now  as  yigorous  as  they  were  before  they  were  cut  down. 
To  any  person  pursuing  the  plan  of  cutting  down  Vines  eyery 
alternate  year  I  should  recommend  preserying  the  three  last 
spurs,  cutting-down  two  of  them  as  soon  as  all  the  roots  are 
in  action;  by  this  time  the  roots  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
throw  their  whole  support  into  the  single  rod. 

I  will  here  refer  to  some  experiments  I  made  last  year,  which 
haying  proyed  successful  I  am  now  carrying  out  on  a  larger 
scale,  haying  giyen  orders  for  the  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
yineries  extending  250  feet  in  length.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a 
conyersation  with  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  storing-up  of 
sap  in  the  bare  stems  of  old  Vines.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
that  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  might  be  stored-up  in  these 
bare  stems.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  obseryed  in  a  work- 
shop at  the  top  of  a  factory  a  Vine  which  had  grown-up  on  the 
outside  wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  storeys,  when  it  was 
admitted  into  the  workmen's  room,  where  it  had  become  strong 
and  fruitful.  On  this  principle  I  commenced  growing  half 
rods  on  the  old  stems  of  some  of  my  Vines,  thus :  I  allow  a 
rod  to  grow-up  from  the  first  spur  to  two-thirds  of  the  old 
stem,  when  it  is  stopped*;  I  then  allow  another  rod  to  grow 
from  a  spur  halfway  up  the  old  stem,  and  a  short  rod  to  grow 
from  the  yery  point  of  the  stem.  These  three  rods  were  cut 
down  at  the  end  of  last  year :  the  first  rod  halfway  up  the 
stem,  the  second  rod  at  the  end  of  'the  stem,  and  the  third  to 
one  eyj9.  The  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  eyery  eye  has  thrown-out  from  two  to  four  strong  bunches. 
This  plan  seems  to  answer  better  than  the  whole-rod  system, 
which  often  broke  uneyenly  owing  to  the  wood  being  im- 
perfectly ripened. — Obsebysb. 


BOSE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Thuui  is  without  doubt  much  that  is  unfayourable  in  Boses 
being  exhibited  two  days  conseoutiyely,  but  I  think  some  sug- 
gestions might  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  unless  some- 
thing be  done  Bose  committees  would  seem  to  lie  under  the 
imputation  of  giylng  only  the  faded  fiowers  of  the  second  day 
for  the  multitude's  shillings.  There  are  some  good  and  fair 
reasons,  not  merely  financial,  why  Bose  shows  may  sometimes 
be  held  for  two  days.  As  regards  the  bare  expenses  of  the 
one  di^  they  may  be  met  by  the  sale  of  tickets  preyiously  to 
the  day  of  exhibition ;  but  should  that  one  day  be  wet,  what 
pleasure  or  compensation  haye  the  poor  ticket-nolders  ?  The 
second  day  then  giyes  the  public  a  fair  chance. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Crystal  Palaoa  and  other  companies 
who  giye  two-day  Bose  shows  to  offer  in  addition  to  their 
prizes  a  grand  premium  prize,  say  for  seyenty-two  yarieties  of 
Boses  shown  in  the  three  stages  of  Uoom— full,  half-blown, 
and  in  bud— three  trusses  of  each,  with  their  own  foliage  and 
buds,  ^his  arrangement  would  be  yery  interesting  and  in- 
structiyc  to  the  Bose-loying  public,  as  fully  exhibiting  the 
oharaeteristicfl  of  each  yariety,  and  to  this  end  a  gentleman  I 


offers  a  prize  at  the  West  of  England  Bose  Show.  A  priza 
for  seyenty-two  thus  shown  would  be  easier  for  nurserymen  to 
cut  than  tlie  orthodox  number  of  forty-eight  trebles  all  in  one 
stage  of  growth. 

Let  us  look  practically  at  the  extra  expense  to  the  exhibitor, 
so  much  complained  of.  A  few  more  Bose  boxes  and  a  man, 
not  necessarily  a  foreman,  to  stay  oyer  the  second  day  and 
dress-up  the  stands  by  remoying  from  each  treble  the  one 
faded  full-blown  specimen  and  arranging  in  its  place  the  others 
half-blown  and  bud,  now  nearly  expanded;  and  with  these 
materials  to  work  upon,  if  a  smiUl  hamper  of  fresh  buds  were 
sent  up  by  night  train  to  the  man  in  charge,  a  yery  good  show 
could  be  easily  kept  up  on  the  second  day  at  a  comparatiyely 
trifling  expense  both  to  society  and  exhibitor. 

As  a  Bose  jadge  I  will  not  deny  that  second-day  Boses  and 
buds  will  frequently  be  jaded  and  unfit  for  exhibiting  for  a 
prize,  but  treated  in  the  manner  suggested  the  general  public 
would  not  be  so  disappointed  the  second  day.— H.  C. 


FEBBARIA  UNDULATA. 
This  plant  is  said  to  haye  found  its  way  to  us  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  back  as  1759.    Ferrarias  are  plants 


Fig.  115.— Fbrrtria  nndnlata. 


possessing  sterling  merits,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  to  culti- 
yate  in  our  climate.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  grow  this  race 
of  plants  unless  our  minds  are  made  up  to  succeed.  They*  are 
adapted  for  in  and  out  door  decoration,  and  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  both  purposes.  If  intended  for  outdoor  cul- 
tiyation,  a  warm  and  sheltered  border  should  be  chosen  and 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  soil  should  be  remoyed  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches,  and  filling  up  the  space  with  a  compost  of 
good  sandy  loam  and  peat  with  charcoal  dust  and  a  little  coarse 
sand  well  mixed  together,  raising  the  soil  aboye  the  surface  an 
inch  or  two  to  allow  for  settling.  Thorough  drainage  should  also 
be  proyided.  This  should  be  done  some  time  before  plant- 
ing, that  the  soil  may  become  a  little  firm  preyiously  to  the 
reception  of  the  bulbs.  These  may  be  planted  in  April  from 
4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  are  all  the  better  if  surrounded  with 
silyer  sand.  They  should  at  all  times  be  sheltered  from  heayy 
rains,  and  when  the  plants  appear  aboye  ground  t^ey  should 
be  protected  from  late  spring  frosts.  The  fiowers,  though 
short-liyed,  are  both  curious  and  beautifuL 

Pla&ts  are  increased  by  seed  and  offsets.  By  some  they  are 
said  to  be  hardy,  but  in  our  uncertain  climate  it  is  much  best 
to  lift  the  bulbs  after  they  haye  perfected  their  growth.  After 
careful  drying  they  may  be  stowed  away  in  dry  sand,  kept 
from  frost,  and  planted  again  in  spring.    The  seed  may  be 
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gatheiBd  when  ripe  uid  lown  in  the  iprlng  in  a  Bandy  oompott 
in  well-drained  pots  and  plaoed  in  a  eold  pit.  The  Beedlings 
while  ia  a  young  state  require  earefnl  tending,  as  th^  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  The  Ferrarias  may  he  grown  in  pots  for 
plnnging  when  required,  and  when  past  their  best  th^  ean 
be  removed  to  mature  the  growth  of  the  plants.  There  are 
sereral  kinds,  but  the  aooompauying  figure  ia  sufficiently  illns- 
tratiye  of  the  family.  Ferrarias  ought  to  be  found  in  many 
more  gardens  than  th^  are  at  the  present.— N. 


TBEE  FERNS. 
Tan  FiBNS  are  not  so  numerously  grown  as  th^  should  be. 
In  many  laige  establishments  where  indoor  plants  are  enlti- 
Tated  in  great  yariety  a  good  Tree  Fern  is  not  to  be  found. 
Few  standard  foliage  plants  are  more  elegant.  A  large  house 
ia  not  necessary  for  their  accommodation;  a  plant  with  a 
d-feet  stem  in  a  small  house  just  looks  as  well  as  a  10-feet-high 
one  in  a  lofty  house.  They  are  not  tJl  tall-growing  species. 
Beautiful  little  standard  speolmens  of  the  Lomarias  require 
little  more  head  room  than  a  oommon  Adiantnm.  Of  course 
in  small  houses  tall  forms  cannot  be  grown,  but  this  need  not 
ezdude  the  whole  race.  With  a  clean  stem  of  a  foot  or  two 
and  a  nicely  furnished  head  there  is  no  prettier  tree  grown 
than  Lomaria  gibba.  This  species,  like  all  the  others,  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  attain  to  any  great  eleration ;  in  fact 
Iiomaria  gibba  never  does  reach  a  great  height,  txom  2  to  8  feet 
being  a  first-rate  eleyation  for  it.  It  looks  exceedingly  wall 
raised  among  dwarfer  Ferns  or  fine-foliage  plants.  It  succeeds 
perfectly  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  greezdiouse,  but  to  grow  it 
superbly  the  stove  is  the  place  for  it. 

For  the  elegant  embelUshment  of  large  houses  Dicksonia 
antarotica  is  capitally  adapted.  It  is  the  yezy  finest  of  all 
Tree  Ferns.  Oood  specimens  of  it  have  a  dean  strsight  stem 
10  feet  high  surmounted  with  about  8  more  feet  of  fronds. 
An  object  of  this  kind  has  a  grand  elfeet  in  a  large  conserva- 
tory. This  Fern  does  not  raquire  more  than  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  temperature  and  treatment  altogether.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand.  Numbers  of  the  stems  are  imported 
into  tUs  country  with  not  a  vestige  of  green  about  them,  but 
when  potted  and  placed  in  a  dose  humid  atmosphere  they 
soon  begin  to  emit  and  unfurl  their  massive  fine  green  fronds, 
which  spread  out  and  arsh  in  a  most  giaceful  manner.  When 
the  trunks  have  started  into  growth  Uiey  should  not  be  retained 
in  a  dose  warm  atmosphere  longer  than  a  good  beginning  is 
made.  If  grown  for  a  considerable  time  under  such  conditions, 
and  ultimately  transfened  to  a  cool  airy  house,  the  fironds 
generally  droop  and  decay.  They  do  not  make  sudi  rapid 
pogress  in  a  cool  house,  but  after  vitality  is  fairly  set  a-going 
it  is  much  better  in  the  end  to  let  devdopment  take  place  in 
a  comparatively  cool  situation.  This  Fern  is  qualified  to 
associate  in  the  greenhouse  with  tall  hardy  Dracasnas,  Pdms, 
Ac,  and  no  better  or  more  handsome  tall  plant  could  be 
sdected  to  grow  as  a  solitary  specimen.  Plants  may  be  plaoed 
here  and  there  in  Oamdlia  beds,  and  when  their  heads  are 
'  seen  above  the  Camellias  they  have  a  vary  fine  appearance. 

Some  of  the  Cyatheas  make  beautiful  Tree  Feme.  The 
tmnks  of  0.  dealbata  range  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  It 
makes  an  exoellent  companion  for  the  Dicksonia  antarotica, 
but  it  has  no  advantage  over  that  fine  Fem.  Altogetiier  the 
development  of  the  Cyathea  is  on  a  smaller  sode.  The 
fronds  stand  out  rather  stiffly,  and  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
Dioksonias. 

Alsophila  australis  is  a  splendid  tall  Fem  and  quite  distinct 
from  any  yet  mentioned  here.  In  some  instances  it  has  a 
stem  exceeding  6  feet  in  length.  The  fronds  are  vei^  strong 
and  do  not  droop  much,  but  rise  up  more  in  an  upright  direc- 
tion. It  is  well  worth  growing  for  variety  among  other  Tree 
Ferns.  To  grow  it  to  its  full  extent  it  requires  plenty  of  head 
room. 

The  generd  cultivation  of  Tree  Ferns  is  not  very  difficult. 
They  cannot  be  grown  to  any  great  size  in  a  pot ;  tubs  are 
the  best  to  put  them  in.  Some  of  these  are  made  round  and 
others  square.  The  round  tubs  are  the  most  convenient. 
They  should  be  neatly  made  with  the  best  oak  wood,  so  as  to 
withstand  the  moisture  for  a  number  of  yean.  A  tub  2)  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth  is  capable  of  holdmg  a 
large  plant  for  a  long  time.  The  bcttom  should  be  wdl  per- 
forated. Tree  Ferns  are  not  easily  killed  with  water  at  the 
roots,  but  at  the  same  time  they  distinctly  abhor  stsgnant 
moisture  there.  Qood  drainage  is  of  great  importance:  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  to  begin  with. 


DicksoBias,  Cyatheas,  and  Alsophilaa  succeed  admirably  in 
a  mixture  of  peat,  a  little  loam,  and  plenty  of  diver  aand. 
The  peat  and  loam  should  be  used  in  a  rough  freah  state,  and 
in  planting  it  ahould  be  rammed  very  firmly  about  the  roots 
and  stem.  A  vacancy  of  2}  indies  should  be  left  on  ihe  sur- 
face to  fadliUte  watering.  After  shifting,  watering  at  the  root 
has  to  be  done  carefully,  or  the  soil  may  beoome  rancid  before 
the  young  roots  penetrate  it.  When  the  roots  beoome  matted 
they  must  never  be  aUowed  to  beoome  thoroughly  dry,  or  the 
fronds,  both  old  and  young,  will  wither  up  quickly,  and  no 
after-attention  will  refresh  them.  When  once  a  plant  is  eanght 
in  this  sUte  it  takes  months  to  reoover;  beddes,  when  water- 
ing  is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time  the  whole  ball  becomes 
so  thoroughly  dry  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  completely 
moistened  again  with  ordinary  watering.  In  a  caae  of  this 
kind  the  best  idan  is  to  place  the  entire  root  overhead  in  water 
for  a  number  of  hours.  When  young  fronds  are  being  formed 
at  any  time  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  ayringed  once 
or  twice  a-day.  Full-grown  plants  also  require  to  be  syringed 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  red  spider  and  thripe  doing  mis- 
chief. 

Iiomaria  gibba  sddom  grows  out  of  pot  bounds.  Good 
plants  of  it  msj  be  had  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots.  little  or 
no  loam  ahould  be  employed  in  potting  it,  but  good  drainage 
if  absdutdy  necessary  to  its  well-being.— J.  Muib. 

AMONG  THE  FBUIT  TREES.— Ko.  1. 
At  length  the  change  has  come,  the  keen  north-eastern 
blasts  which  have  been  dominant  for  so  many  weeks  have  de- 
parted with  all  thdr  scathing  power  and  deadly  violenee,  and 
now  we  have  a  soft  south-western  breeae  with  genid  showers, 
bringing  hope  to  us  once  more,  for  I  for  one  must  own  to 
having  entertained  something  i^in  to  a  feeling  of  dismay— 
almost  of  despair— as  to  our  fruit  prospects  this  year,  with  the 
pdpable  damage  to  folisge  and  blossom  constantly  before  my 

Ses.  I  think  we  have  no  unmixed  evil  in  gardening ;  certainly 
e  present  and  all  timilar  trials  afford  some  good  vduable 
lessons — hints  from  Nature  how  best  to  grapple  with  some 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  such  unseasonable  weather,  and 
thus  these  very  evils  are  made  to  render  their  remedies  dearer 
to  our  minds.  We  learn  from  watching  the  development  of 
blight  how  best  to  check  and  cure  its  ravages,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  things  whidi  have  struck  me 
while  they  are  still  freah  and  dear  to  me. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  espedally  interesting  just  now. 
The  only  trees  quite  hedthy  are  on  a  west  wall,  the  entire 
growth  being  strong  and  dothed  with  foliage  perfectly  free  from 
blight.  All  those  upon  a  south  aspect  have  suffered  in  some 
degree;  blistered  and  curled  Isaves  and  dustering  aphides  are 
very  pravslent,  being  most  abundant  at  every  wind-swept  angle 
and  comer.  At  one  of  these  points  three  trees  are  just  now  a 
curious  and  interesting  sight — the  end,  and  therefore  tha  most 
exposed  tree,  has  quite  three-fourths  of  its  leaves  curled,  and  in 
every  curl  we  have  found  some  dozens  of  aphides.  The  next  tree 
has  about  two-thirds  of  diseased  foliage,  and  the  third  has  not 
more  than  a  third  part  affected.  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken 
with  these  trees.  Some  few  blistered  leaves  have  been  picked 
off,  and  every  leaf  and  stem  brushed  with  a  camd*s-hair  brush 
or  sponged  with  dean  water  some  half  doaen  times.  The 
syringe  has  been  played  fredy  after  each  sponging,  to  remove 
any  stray  insects  and  to  give  the  foliage  a  rinsing.  Syringing 
done  would  prove  quite  ineffectud  as  a  remedy  in  so  bad  a 
case  as  this,  the  leaves  being  so  much  affected  as  to  died:  the 
entire  growth.  I  have  fdt  some  anxiety  about  these  trees, 
knowing  that  a  weakly  spring  growth  points  to  unripe  wood  in 
the  autumn.  What  was  reaUy  required  here  was  a  dose  daily 
inspection  during  the  prevdenoe  of  ungenid  weather,  and  a 
prompt  dearanoe  of  the  insects  as  they  appeared.  This  I 
could  not  manage,  consequently  the  trees  have  sustained  a 
check  from  which  th^  will  hardly  fully  recover  this  season. 

Some  other  trees  on  a  south  wall  with  a  dear  space  of  not 
more  than  20  feet  between  it  and  a  belt  of  wood  have  mndi  of 
the  foliage  affected  by  blister.  I  did  not  remove  it  while  the 
cold  weather  lasted,  but  left  it  on  as  affording  some  protection 
to  the  sound  leaves.  I  attribute  the  severe  blisteriDg  to  the 
violent  rushing  of  cold  wind  between  the  wall  and  wood; 
strange  to  say,  there  are  no  inseots  upon  any  of  these  trees. 

The  coping-boards  have  done  good  service  as  usnd,  screen- 
ing the  trees  so  effectivdy  that  dthough  the  outer  foliage  has 
sustained  much  damage  yet  the  erop  is  an  excellent  one,  the 
fruit  having  set  fredy,  and  is  now  swdUngfMt    I  repeat,  theie- 
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Ion,  ibftt  nioh  tiTing  timei  afford  initanetiYe  Umoob  of  miieh 
praetieal  valne.  My  deduettonf  Icom  the  pssiing  MMon  may 
thna  be  embodied — 

1.  A  0oath-weit  aepeet  ie  the  beet  for  Feaeh  and  Neetarine 
treea  en  open  waUe. 

2.  Ooping-boaxda,  yalnaUe  at  all  eeaaone  of  the  year,  are 
eapeeially  flo  in  spring  to  proteet  the  Uoflsome,  almost  inTaii« 
aUy  ensoring  a  good  erop  of  fmit. 

8.  Exposed  angles  or  any  position  at  all  liable  to  sold 
dravghts  txom  the  north-east  dioold  be  aToUed,  and  trees  in 
snoh  positions  should  have  shelter  afforded  them. 

4.  Plenty  of  dean  water  and  painstaking  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes for  the  attaeks  of  inseets.    • 

5.  In  a  sold  spring  defer  removing  any  young  growth  or 
blistered  foliage  as  long  as  possible,  hi  order  to  afford  the 
healthy  growth  the  benefit  of  its  shelter. 

6.  When  the  yonng  growth  is  thinned  let  it  be  done  thoroughly, 
retaining  enough  stoat  shoots  for  the  following  season,  and 
no  more. 

7.  Avoid  OTeroropphig.^BDWABi)  Luoxhubst. 


BELVOIB  CASTLE.— Kg.  2. 

THE  SEAT  Oir  IHK  DUXE  OF  BUTLAHD. 

BssuMiHe  my  notes  on  the  spring  gardening  I  most  relaet- 
antly  quit  the  Doehess's  garden,  and  passing  under  an  arbour 
formed  of  strong  oak  posts,  where  Mr.  Ingram  intends  planting 
a  oollection  of  ehoiee  elimbers,  we  oome  to  the  old  terraoes. 
Here  we  haye  on  all  sides  another  faury  seene— a  dazaling 
blaze  of  floral  grandeur  whioh  I  eannot  find  words  to  pourtray. 
There  are  three  terraees  about  2  feet  above  eaoh  other  planted 
in  ribbon  lines  in  the  order  they  are  named.  The  first  terraoe 
had  rows  of  AraUs,  Aubrietia,  Primroses,  Eriea  eamea,  and 
Daisy  aueubefolia.  The  second  terraoe,  beginning  at  the  baek 
row,  with  Sazifraga  eordifolia,  Alyssum  sazatile  eompaetum, 
TnHps,  Aubrietia,  red  and  white  Daisy,  and  blue  Pansy.  The 
third  had  for  the  baek  row  Alyssum  sazatile  eompaetum. 
Variegated  Thyme,  Arabis,  red  Daisies,  and  dark  Pansy.  Tam- 
ing to  the  right  on  the  opposite  side  the  walk  was  another 
group  of  beds,  whioh  I  cannot  leave  withoat  a  passing  remark. 
They  are  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  are  like  beantifal  pictores  set 
in  a  framework  of  living  green.  The  first  bed  was  Bussian 
Violet,  just  over ;  the  second  bed,  groundwork  of  Saadfraga, 
with  rings  of  red,  white,  and  bine  Hyaeinths  in  distinct  colours, 
and  an  edging  of  Sedum  glaucum  and  Sedum  aere  aureum; 
the  third  bed  had  a  white*flowered  Eriea  in  the  centre, 
endrded  with  AraUs  albida  variegate,  next  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  and  a  margin  of  Lamium  maculatum  aureum ;  the  fourth 
bed  was  mixed  Hyaeinths,  dwarf  Wallfiowers  and  Tulips,  with 
a  raised  edging  of  Eoheveria  seounda  glauca,  which  had  stood 
out  all  the  winter.  But  the  most  effective  bed  in  this  group  wss 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  was  really  the  most  happy  arrange- 
ment of  colours  I  ever  saw.  The  blending  of  the  variegated 
Daisies,  creamy  Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Ac,  produced  a 
charming  effect.  The  mixed  bed  is  not  the  least  effective 
feature  of  the  spring  garden.  It  is  also  the  experimental  bed 
for  proving  recent  introductions.  In  this  bed  I  noticed  a  large 
assemblage  of  plants  put  out  for  ttial,  intermixed  with  a  few 
old  tried  friends.  The  following  appeared  worthy  of  note,  and 
may  give  an  idea  of  what  the  mixed  beds  contain :— Myosotis 
disaitiflora,  Sdlla  siberica  and  bifolia.  Wallflower  veiy  dwarf 
(Ware's  strain),  dwarf  Heaths,  Anemones  of  sorts,  Hepatioa 
angulosa  and  other  sorts;  Epimedium,  a  plant  of  slender 
foliage  and  Orchid-like  flowers,  but  too  fugitive  for  general 
massing ;  Pansy,  yellow  and  blue ;  Alyssum  saxatile  eompae- 
tum; Cardamine;  Polygala  Ghamtebuxus,  a  dwarf  hardy  shrub 
that  blooms  very  early,  and  grows  about  6  or  9  inches  high ; 
Orobus  vemus,  double  Primroses  of  sorts,  and  Aubrietia 
(Ingram's  strain).  The  last  bed  in  this  group  was  planted 
wi£  seedling  Oxlips,  a  very  choice  strain,  edged  with  Euonymas 
radioans  variegate. 

We  now  ascend  a  flight  of  ragged  steps,  and  reach  the  rocky 
heights  above.  There  is  no  small  degree  of  skill  observable  in 
Uie  formation  of  this  rooky  garden.  Every  stone  Ues  on  its 
natural  bed,  and  appears  in  its  natural  place.  There  is  a  great 
degree  of  naturalness  and  artistic  exoeUenoe  displayed,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  usual  xock-builders'  trick  is  avoided  of  piling- 
up  bare  stones  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  rugged  surface.  It 
presents  quite  a  ruinous  appearance  with  the  rough  parts  of 
the  stones  fully  exposed,  but  with  plenty  of  space  left  for  the 
uU  development  ol  the  individual  plants.  It  is  well  known 
hat  Mr.  Ingram  possesses  considerable  knowledge  as  a  geolo- 


gist, and  this  he  has  brought  into  exercise  in  the  formation  of 
this  grand  pieoe  of  rockery.  Tlie  graat  object  aimed  at  has 
been  to  imitate  the  bold  and  natural  olifls  which  abound  on 
every  hand.  The  roekwork  at  Belvohr  I  consider  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  natural  rock  that  can  be  found,  and  as  the 
stonsfl  year  by  year  become  more  eoloared  by  the  weather  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  natural  rock.  Here  every  plant  was  at 
home,  and  blooming  in  great  profusion.  There  were  large 
healthy  dumps  of  Gentiana  vema,  wliich  fozmed  a  striUnff 
contrast  with  the  brilliant  Doronienm  austriaeom;  faroaa 
patches  of  Aubrietia,  in  proximity  to  a  fine  variety  of  Lunaria. 
Oyclamens  also  appeared  to  And  a  genial  liome,  and  Primula 
eortusoides  amoana  was  throwing-up  numerous  flower  stalks, 
and  would  soon  be  all  aglow  with  its  charming  flowers.  There 
were  also  dumps  of  Heaths,  Variegated  Thyme,  Myosotis  dis- 
sitiflora,  lithospermum  prostratum,  and  Sedums  and  Bax!** 
fragas  in  great  profusion.  On  every  hich  of  space  and  hi  every 
niche  and  crevice  there  is  some  object  of  interest  worthy  of 
observation.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  main  walk  was  another 
large  rockery,  and  indeed  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground 
favours  this  style  of  gardening.  Mr.  Ingram  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  position,  and  has  appropriated  it  to  the  most  orna- 
mental of  purposes.  The  plants  that  draped  this  rodrary  were 
much  the  same  as  those  noted  above. 

Near  the  rockeiy  were  several  other  groups  of  beds,  all 
beaatifnl  in  thehr  arrangement.  The  first  liad  hi  the  centre 
Baxifraga  crassifolia  and  White  Hyacinths,  next  a  bdt  of 
scarlet  Tulips,  with  another  of  Oxlips,  then  a  broad  band  of 
pink  Aubrietia,  this  again  endrded  with  red  Daisies,  and  an 
outride  margin  of  (Hntiana  vema.  A  very  striking  bed  was 
carpeted  wiw  Sedum  acre  aureum  dotted  with  Erica  eamea 
and  yellow  Tulips,  with  Heuchera  ludda  for  an  edging.  The 
last  combination  I  shall  mention  was  Bhododendron  fenrogi- 
neom  and  Baxifraga  crassifolia,  hiterspersed  with  yellow  Daffo- 
dils and  edged  with  Euonymus  radicans  variegate.  The  Bho- 
dodendrons  many  of  them  had  pushed  into  bloom  with  the 
fine  weather  that  oceuxied  the  first  week  in  April,  though  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  marred  the  early  fiowers;  but  the  unex- 
pended buds  were  just  ready  to  open,  and  not  only  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  but  also  the  Bhododendrons  appeared  to 
rise  superior  to  dimatio  disadvantages.  In  warm  and  cosy 
nooks  dumps  of  Oamellias  were  planted,  and  large  bushes 
that  had  stood  the  storms  of  a  dozen  winters  were  pictures  of 
health  and  beauty. 

I  had  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  run  through  the  Idtchen 
gardens  and  take  a  rapid  glance  at  Mr.  Ingram's  extenrive 
reserve  grounds  for  his  spring  bedding  plants.  Tlieee  gardens 
are  approached  from  the  Castle  by  a  broad  walk  passing  through 
a  wood  of  remarkably  fine  trees.  The  entrance  gates,  of  whidi 
there  are  three,  have  fine  supportiog  piers,  and  are  spanned 
by  Gothic  arahes  of  noble  dimensions.  Tlie  garden  contains 
within  the  walls  eight  acres,  and  with  the  outer  endosed  parts 
and  orchard  cominise  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres.  There  is  a 
range  of  lean-to  hothouses  800  feet  in  length,  and  subdivided 
into  six  compartments.  Five  of  the  houses  were  devoted  to 
Vines.  Most  of  the  Vines  have  been  in  bearing  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  never  fail  to  produce  sati^aetory  crops 
of  fruit.  The  houses  are  started  in  rotation,  bo  as  far  as  posrible 
to  cirde  the  year  with  a  supply  of  Grapes.  The  last  fruit 
had  been  cut  for  several  weeks,  but  what  remained  in  the 
fruit  room  was  in  fine  condition.  The  earliest  house  would 
be  started  about  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and 
the  bunches  were  rather  more  than  half  developed.  Eadi 
Vine  had  its  complement  of  fmit  to  support ;  bat  it  is  Mr. 
Ingram's  practice  to  allow  abundance  of  foliage,  wbich  keepe 
up  a  corresponding  root  aetion.  The  foliage  of  the  Vines  m 
the  houses  that  were  started  was  large,  and  bore  the  impress 
of  health  and  vigour.  One  house  was  entirdy  devoted  to  the 
Mnscat  of  Alexandria,  a  second  to  Black  Hamburghs,  third  to 
Black  Alicante,  and  two  others  to  mixed  late  sorts.  The 
sixth  house  in  the  range  was  f  er  Peaches.  These  were  trained 
near  the  glass,  and  the  trees  were  carrying  a  handsome  crop 
of  early  fmit.  These  houses  are  all  used  for  plant  culture 
and  Strawberry  forchig.  On  the  many  shdvee  were  plants  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  some  with  fruit  ready  to  gather,  and 
otliers  just  throwing  up  their  trasses  of  bloom.  I  noticed 
some  gigantic  Azaleas  that  had  been  brought  from  the  Oastle 
as  large  as  ordinary  Laurd  bushes,  also  fine  Palms  and  other 
ornamental-foliage  plants.  Large  quantities  of  plants  are 
grown  for  decorative  purposes,  and  when  th^  have  stood  in 
various  parts  of  the  Castie  for  five  or  dx  weeks  at  a  time  it 
requires  all  the  skill  of  the  gardener  to  restore  them  to  their 
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former  beauty.  On  the  outside  of  the  gtrden  were  other  ranges 
of  apan-roofed  honiee  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Pines,  Ferns, 
BtoTe  plants,  azd  the  general  run  of  greenhouse  plants.  In 
the  stoves  Gardenias  were  grown  extensively,  and  they  were  in 
fine  condition.  Large  quantities  of  out  flowers  are  required, 
and  for  this  purpose  appropriate  plants  are  cultivated  to  meet 
the  demand,  which  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  from  Novem- 
ber until  January.  One  house  with  shelves  near  the  glass  wafl 
used  expressly  for  Strawberxies. 

The  gsrden  is  surrounded  with  well-built  walls  about  12  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  a  fine  collection  of  healthy  fruit  trees. 
It  is  not  exactly  square,  but  about  twice  this  lengUi  north  and 
south  as  it  is  east  and  west.  This  gives  a  greater  proportion 
of  east  and  west  walls  than  it  does  of  north  and  south.  The 
collection  of  Fears  is  choice  and  extensive,  and  Apricots  are 
largely  grown.  The  Peach  wall  is  protected  with  a  coping  of 
glass,  which  projects  about  2}  feet  from  the  wall,  and  hexsgon 
netting  is  hung  in  the  front  of  the  trees.  Th^  were  in  robust 
health,  and  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  was  set.  My  friend  Mr.  Pearson 
of  Ghilwell  his  many  times  condemned  this  system  of  Peach- 
growing  on  the  open  walls;  but  while  such  results  can  be  ob- 
tained as  are  realised  at  Belvoir,  and  with  such  a  season  as 
the  present  one,  Peach-growing  on  the  open  walls  will  maintain 
its  ground  despite  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  is  naturally  most  unsuitable  for  ordi- 
nary garden  purposes,  it  being  a  cold  day,  and  the  work  of  im- 
proving it  has  been  a  long  and  heavy  task.  Tear  by  year  small 
portions  of  the  subsoil  have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
all  sorts  of  combustible  materials  have  been  chaired  and  added 
to  the  ground. 

Along  the  main  kitchen-garden  walks  are  broad  herbaeeoos 
borders,  where  many  a  once-despised  plant  is  nursed  and  eared 
for.  In  the  reserve  garden  Mr.  Ingram  had  a  strong  army  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  gaps  being  made  in  his  beds  by  the 
enemy.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ao.,  are  allowed,  I  believe,  to  re- 
main in  the  reserve  ground  for  two  years,  and  when  taken  to 
the  fiower  garden  they  bloom  quite  equal  to  imported  bulbs. 
Among  the  herbaceous  plants  I  noticed  Oorydalis  nobilis, 
Doronicum  austriacum.  Erodinm  manescavi,  Potentilla  Douberi, 
and  many  others  that  I  had  not  time  to  note. 

I  have  given  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  princely  place,  but 
majestic  as  are  the  gardens  the  cultivator  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  task.  I  received  a  large  amount  of  courtesy,  and  my  visit 
to  Belvote  will  long  remain  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory.— B. 


EIDNBY  BEAN  OULTUBE. 
I  MAT  add  just  a  Ime  or  two  to  your  correspondent's  excel- 
lent notes.  I  use  roots  mainly  (of  course  I  am  obliged  to 
use  seed  occasionally  when  the  roots  are  too  large  from  age, 
which  they  are  after  some  three  years  or  so).  I  prefto  them 
for  two  reasons:  first  they  come  sooner  into  bearing—that  is, 
plants  from  seed  and  roots,  both  being  above  ground  on  the 
same  day,  the  root  plants  would  be  in  fiower  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  seed  plants ;  and  another  ad- 
vantage  is  that  they  fiower  in  profusion  earlier  too.  The  second 
reason  is  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  rank  in  growth,  being 
shorter-jointed,  and  therefore  more  beans  in  a  given  spaoe. 
By  following  Mr.  Taylor's  method  by  growing  them  in  pota  to 
prolong  their  season  one-year-old  roots  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage,  or  even  two-year-old  roots  if  not  too  large,  for  only  the 
small  extremities  ought  to  be  cut  off.  The  roots  keep  best 
in  what  we  term  here  a  **  pit,"  the  same  as  Potatoes  are  stored 
in,  but  the  frost  must  be  entirely  excluded,  for  the  least  frost 
is  fatal  to  Kidney  Bsans  just  as  to  Dahlia  roots.— Gbobos  Lxb, 
Market  Gardener,  Clevedon. 


THE  PEA  WEEVIL. 
I  QAiHSB  from  an  answer  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  and 
from  such  books  as  I  have  access  to  treating  on  the  snlijeet, 
that  the  habita  and  history  of  this  insect  are  not  perfectly 
known  to  entomologists.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
following  it  up  if  it  is  looked  for  in  the  right  quarter,  and  I 
will  give  one  or  two  facts  which  may  possibly  assist  in  direct- 
ing attention  there.  Examine  Beans  or  Peas  in  March  which 
have  been  harvested  in  an  infested  spot  during  the  previous 
summer  (not  late  in  antumn),  and  on  some  of  them  will  be 
seen  little  round  light-coloured  spots  not  much  larger  than  a 
pin's  head ;  they  are  easiest  found  on  Broad  Beans,  some  of 
which  have  two  such  spots,  but  generally  only  one.  There  is 
no  hole  visible ;  the  outer  skin  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  perfect,  bat 


as  soon  as  this  is  out  the  ineect,  if  arrived  at  matozlty  nQl 
escape  with  almost  as  much  vitality  as  it  possesses  atthe*nn. 
sent  moment  on  the  Pea  leaves.  Whether  the  seed  is  sown  or 
not  the  insect  makes  its  escape  in  spring-generally,  I  tt^ 
in  April.  Early-sown  seeds  are  not  hurt  by  it,  probably  be-' 
cause  they  germinate  too  soon  for  the  perfect  de^opment  of 
the  insect;  neither  are  late-sown  seeds  (unless  supplied Izom 
a  midseason  crop  dose  by),  because  the  insect  has  ssesped 
and  probably  perished  before  being  placed  in  a  suitable  mediaa. 
Beed  more  than  one  season  old  is  of  course  perfectly  free.  The 
above  facts,  I  think,  will  suggest  looUng  in  the  neighboiuiiood 
of  the  fiowers  of  the  Pea  and  Bean  for  a  certain  porttoaoi 
this  insect's  history.— Willuk  Tailob. 

[Every  gardener  must  have  observed  the  edges  of  the  yoog 

leaves  of  his  Peas  and  sometimes  of  his  Beans  eaten  avsjia 

scollops  or  semicircular  pieces.    This  fa  ofi« 

done  by  the  Sitona  tiUalii,  but  still  mon 

frequently  by  another  of  the  sborienonted 

beetles,  the  Lined  Weevil,  Bitona  lineaki  d 

some  naturalists,  and  Ourculio  lineatos  d 

others.     In  Scotland  it  is  commonlj  ealled 

'*the  Ouddy,"  or   Donkey,  from  its  gi^ 

colour.    In  our  drawing  it  is  magnified,  bni 

the  line  by  its  side  shows  the  natural  length. 

The  whole  body  is  grey,  and  marked  with 

black  lines ;  the  antennsd  reddish ;  the  $jm 

black.    Mr.  Bpence  found  five  or  six  npon  i 

Fig.  lie.         ^^^  seedling.    They  survive  the  winter  ihd- 

tered  beneath  moss,  Ac,  and  in  bad  leether 

at  all  seasons  retire  under  stones  only  to  re-appear  lith  fbi 

sunshine.] 

EABLT  WBITEBS  ON  ENGLISH  GABDENINQ. 

Mo.  14. 
BDWABD  LISLV. 

Bdwabd  Lisle  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Lfale,  sid 
bom  in  1666.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Hampshin, 
where  he  aettled  at  Oruz  Easton,  about  the  twenty-senaUi 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  1693  or  1694.  He  immediately  deter, 
mined  to  make  the  atudy  of  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  sdom- 
ments  of  his  life.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution— not  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  Uved,  but  in  his  jonm^s  eitiur 
in  Dorsetshire  (where  he  had  property)  or  to  Leicestecshin  in 
visits  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Ambrose  Phillips  of  Ghuentoo, 
or  to  his  own  estates  in  WUtshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight-^ 
made  it  his  business  to  obtain  informitioai  from  themostnpot- 
able  farmers. 

He  was  a  decided  anti-Malthusian,  for  he  had  twenty  ehildno, 
seventeen  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  in  1722,  snd  wu 
buried  at  Dibden  on  the  18th  of  June  in  that  year.  As  he 
died  intestate  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  disposal  of  hii 
property.  A  marble  tomb  marks  the  place  of  his  sepaltnn  in 
Dibden  chureihyard,  for  the  brief  inscriptions  on  which  we  sn 
indebted  to  the  rector,  the  Bev.  Edward  Oarlyon. 

«H«6Ueilnter'd 

SnwABv  IiiSLi  of  Oraz  Xaston  in  tUs  Ooontyi  Bign., 

'Who  WM  nuiteh'd  from  hla  ndghboon. 

His  wife,  eblldrflo,  and  oonnkiy. 

By  a  fit  of  Apoplexy, 

LeauntedbjdU, 

Jane  19th,  In  the  Year  of  oor  Lord 

1722. 

Aged  66." 

•*  Hen  lyeth  ye  body  of  Huy, 

The  rdiat  of  Sdwaird  Lialo,  Saqre., 

Leie  of  Onix  BMton  In  thli  Ooon^, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Ambioee  PhiUlpa, 

Late  of  Jantnton,  In  the  Oonniy  of  Leieeeter. 

She  departed  this  Ufe  the 

7lh  day  of  Angoat,  aj>. 

17«/&i 

The  77th  year  of  her  age." 

He  eontinned  gathering  notes  reUtive  to  the  eultiviiion  of  the 
soU  untU  the  time  ^his  death,  and  evidently  iatsndiM  to 
pblish  them,  for  he  had  prepared  an  index  of  thsm.  Thst 
mtention  was  carried  out  by  his  eldest  son  Dr.  Thosttf  Lisls, 
who  dates  the  preface  in  1756  from  Burdere  in  Hsmpshhe. 
The  volume  is  entitled  «*  Observations  in  Husbandry,  I^Bdwiid 
Lisle,  Esq.,  late  of  Crux  Baston,  in  Hampshire,  1767." 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  "  Orchard  or  Fruit  Girdsn," 
in  which  are  notes  from  Oook  and  other  authors,  but  slso  his 
own  observation.  Thus  he  states,  "  I  went  with  my  gsrdsnar 
into  my  orab-stock  nursery  to  choose  some  stocks  for  grsfting 
on.    Some  I  had  raised  from  crab  kernels,  but  had  Bsnr  bMB 
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removed ;  theee  I  would  haye  had  him  graft,  bat  he  refused, 
eajiBg  that  th^  had  only  a  tap-root ;  eudh  etooka  remoTed  may 
be  able  to  mamtain  thamflelTet,  bnt  it  ia  a  different  thing  to 
maintain  their  grafts/'  Another  chapter  is  on  the  flower 
garden,  and  a  third  on  the  kitchen  garden,  bat  they  are  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  extracts  from  previoos  writers. 
His  notes  on  "  Foaltiy "  are,  with  the  exoeptioo  <4  ope 


flction.*  The  plant,  however,  was  rediscovered  in  quantity  by 
Mr.  Barke,  a  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  sent  oat 
at  that  nobleman's  expense  to  aocompasy  Mr.  Zeyher  on  an 
expedition  for  collecting  plants  and  animals.  Living  plants 
were  caltivated  at  Enowsley,  Lancashire,  Lord  Derby's  seat.  ' 
In  1874  H.E.  Sk  H.  Barkly,  the  Governor  of  the  Oape,  obtained 
from  l^kriMy  near  the  Orange  Biver,  two  fine  specimens  of 


Fig.  117.— Sdwibd  LZ8U. 


statement,  extraeted  txom  other  books,  and  that  one  statement 
is  a  ridioulons  tale  of  erows  and  hens  interbreeding. 
The  notes  on  pigeons  are  brief  and  unconnected. 


POBTBAITS  OP  PLAKTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS, 

HooDiA.  GtoBDONi.  Nat,  ord.t  AsolepiadaceaB.  Xtnn.,  Pent- 
andria  Digynia.  Flowers  pale  lemon. — **  This  very  remarkable 
plant  was  discovered  near  the  Orange  Biver  by  Oolonel  Gk>rdon. 
He  made  a  drawing  on  the  spot,  which  Masson  published  in 
his  '  Stapelie  Nove '  (1796).  For  nearly  half  a  century  nothing 
more  was  known  of  it  than  this  figure,  which  seemed  so  extra- 
ordinary *  that  our  Stapelia  growers  used  to  speak  of  it  as  a 


this  plant.  One  unfortunately  died,  but  the  other  reached 
Eew  in  perfect  condition,  having  be^  carefuUy  suspended  in 
a  wooden  box  without  earth.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  remarks  that 
plants  of  Hoodia  as  weU  as  Piaranthua  usually  have  a  single 
tap  root  with  branchlets  spreading  out  laterally  at  some  depth, 
and  that  they  often  die  when  transplanted.  The  Eew  plant 
appeared  at  first  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  after  flowering 
in  1875  made  some  growth,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  it  rotted  off  at  the  crown  without  apparent  cause."— (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  6228.) 

Odohtoglobbum  PBJENiTBNS.  2f at.  ord.,  OrchidaccflB.  Linn,, 
Gynandria  Monandria.  Flowers  yellow,  blotched  with  purplish 
brown.—"  0.  praenitens  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it 
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was  eelleeted  by  Mr.  Onstays  Wallis  for  M6Mn.  Vatteb,  who 
forwarded  a  Bpedmen  in  April,  1875.*'— (I&ui.,  U  6229.} 

Yrix  LiMDXifi.  Nat,  ord,,  Verbenaoeie.  Ltnn.,  DidTnamia 
Asgioipermia.  Flowers  pale  purple  and  white.—"  Apparently 
a  shnib  or  small  ihrnbby  tree,  ealtiyated  in  the  Fahn  house 
at  Eew  daring  the  last  three  years,  received  from  Mr.  Linden 
in  1872,  and  a  native  presumably  of  New  Grenada.  It  flowers 
annually  at  Eew  about  the  month  of  May."— (Ibi^.,  t.  6280.) 

OaxiOeolabu  tenblla.  Nat,  ord.,  SerophulailaeeiB.  Linn,, 
Biandria  Monogynia.— "  A  yezy  elegant  little  plant,  of  a  bright 
glossy  greeu,  with  pale  golden  flowers  spotted  with  red  within 
the  eoroUa.  It  was  diseoyered  by  the  German  travelier  Pceppig 
bi  1823,  and  gathered  subsequently  by  ttie  English  botanical 
eolleetor  Bridges  growing  in  sandy  plaoes  and  on  wet  roeks 
near  the  rivers  of  the  Andes,  and  in  Yaldivia,  and  has  sinoe 
been  eolleeted  by  Leohler,  Fhilippi,  and  various  other  botanists 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4-^000  feet.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Downton  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Yeiteh  in  1878. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  like  many  other  Chilian 
plants  yet  to  be  introduosd,  inelnding  not  a  few  Gatoeolarias, 
it  will  prove  an  attractive  ornament  to  the  rock  garden.*'— 
{Ibid,,  U  6281.) 

Abuudo  oonsficua.  Nat,  ord.^  Graminaeee.  Linn.,  Tr& 
andria  Dlgynia.— "  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  meet  beantifal 
Gbrass  known,  was  long  ago  introduced  into  England  through 
Eew.  It  was  discovered  by  Banks  and  Solander  daring  CkK>k's 
first  voyage,  and  gathered  during  his  seccmd  voyage  by  Forster, 
who  published  it  in  his  *  Florule  Insularum  AustraUam  Pro- 
dromus  *  in  1786.  It  abounds  throoghout  the  island  ef  New 
Zealand  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  Otago,  and  in  the  Chatham 
I^ands,  growing  in  wet  places,  but  is  foimd  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  Toe  Toe  and  Eakaho  of  the  natt^Ms, 
who  use  the  culms  for  lining  their  houses  with  a  kind  of  iMd 
matting.  Though  long  grown  and  increased,  and  a  most  orna- 
mental plant  for  greenhouse  and  eenservatory  culture,  holding 
its  splendid  shining  panicles  for  months,  it  is  seldom  use^iloar 
indoor  decoration,  and  is  rarely  seen  tn  the  open  border,  where 
it  resists  an  ordinary  winter.  In  general  habit  it  resembles 
the  Gynerium  argenteum,  but  is  smaller  and  incomparably 
more  attractive,  both  from  its  elegant  habit  and  the  brilliant 
lustre  of  its  palevtraw-ooloured  silky  spikelets.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Eew  about  the  year  1848  probably  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sinclair,  B.N.,  and  holds  its  flowers  almost  throughout  the 
year."— (IWd., «.  6282.) 

NEOTABimss.— *<  Eiver8*8  Oranff$  is  described  by  Mr.  Badoly£fe 
as  having  large  flowen,  kidney«haped  glands,  and  full-sized 
fruit,  which  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  the  Pine  Apple  Nec- 
tarine. Mr.  Tttlery  notes  that  he  flnds  Mr.  Bivers*s  descrip- 
tion of  it  correct,  '  as  large,  melting,  with  the  rich  saccharine 
flavour  of  its  parent,  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  but  ripens  about 
a  week  earlier.'  Both  it  and  the  Pine  Apple,  he  adds,  are  far 
better  than  Hunt's  Tawny,  or  any  other  yellow-fleshed  Nee* 
tarine,  for  general  cultivation.  Emmerton's  White  has  large 
flowers  and  kidney-shaped  glands,  and  Mr.  Baddyfle  notes 
that  it  is  full-sized,  and  comes  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
Bivers's  White.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  August  or  begiiming 
of  September,  and  is  a  freestone,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
Dr.  Hogg,  who  calls  it  White  Nectarine,  desetibes  the  fruit  as 
being  of  large  size."— (ftor.  and  Pom,,  8  s.,  ix.,  109.) 
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OHAFTEBS  ON  IN8E0TS  FOB  GABDENEBS. 

No.  a 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  rather  amusing  spesiihtion  to  some 
people  of  leisure  whether  Noah  in  his  strange  frelghft  of  ani- 
mals included  any  insects.  Oertainly,  we  are  authoritatively 
informed  that  he  gathered  into  the  Ark  "  creeping  things ;" 
but  the  Orientals  of  some  thousands  of  years  ago  used  this  and 
other  phrases  applied  to  animals  in  a  very  unsdentiflo  manner. 
**  Creeping  things "  doubtless  sometimes  meant  insects  and 
molluscs,  ^et  the  words  might  also  designate  such  creatures 
as  a  tortoise  or  a  frog,  possibly  even  several  of  the  diminutive 
mammals.  Those  who  hold  that  the  Flood  was  only  partial, 
and  the  preservation  of  selected  animals  an  act  of  symbolic 
meaning,  of  course  have  no  need  to  account  for  the  continuation 
of  insect  life  during  this  crisis  in  human  history;  but  those 
who  believe  the  whole  globe  was  inundated,  yet  whose  imagina- 
tion at  its  utmost  stretch  cannot  suppose  thousands  of  species 
of  insects  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  Ark  during  the  period, 
find  themselves  driven  to  various  theories,  none  of  them  with- 
out their  difficulties.  If  no  insects  were  amongst  the  selected 
occupants  of  the  Ark  it  most  surely  have  had  some  insect 


visitom  or 
feeding  on  1 

think  the  sons  of  Noah  occupied  themselves  with  entomolog^ 
investigations ;  had  they  done  so,  amongst  other  species  ihey 
would  have  found  most  likely  the  larvfe  of  numerous  fllei 
which  find  in  the  ''droppings"  of  animals  kept  in  confindmant 
a  wholesome  food,  and  assist  in  its  decomposition.  ThehiBtoi; 
of  many  of  these  is  little  known  even  yet,  like  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Dmtera,  which  I  have  next  to  notice,  eaflsd 
Soenopinidft.  The  ^es,  small  creatures  with  black  bo^  sod 
reddish  legs,  may  be  noticed  on  the  walls  of  onthonses  sod 
stables.  Their  larvB»  are  not  individualised  from  the  host  of 
**  msggots  "  devouring  fceoal  matters.  Tet  it  is  obsernUs 
that  the  economy  of  ttiese  and  similar  species  has  its  besiiag 
upon  horticulture,  since,  wherever  stable  manure  and  the  like 
substances  are  made  use  of,  there  is  a  ris^  that  the  larrs  it 
may  contain  will  survive  the  manipulation  it  imdergoes,  and 
transfer  their  attacks  to  the  roots  of  plants  or  to  seeflisgi. 
Hence  it  to  that  some  have  advocated  the  employment  of  nooe 
but  artifldal  Usanures,  or  at  least  of  naturtd  manures  vhioh 
have  been  so  far  decomposed  that  they  no  longer  eontaia 
animal  life  except  In  its  lowest  form. 

In  flnishing-aff  my  summary  of  this  large  and  importaiit 
order  of  insects  I  have  to  notice  some  of  the  most  pertinadoiu 
foes  of  the  gardener,  and  some  also  of  his  best  friends.  Friead 
and  -fee,  bswever.  In  the  same  order  do  not  invariably  oome 
into  oollislDn,  and  we  flnd  several  of  the  groups  of  predadou 
flies  attack  and  kill  various  small  species.  It  is  oorioQito 
notice,  t«»,  that  <*  the  biter  is  bit "  not  unfrequentiy,  as  maj 
be  witaSssed  during  the  summer  season  by  those  bariog  as 
eye  af^en^to  insect  doings.  Flies  whose  business  in  Ufa  it  ii 
to  prey  upon  others  fall  victims  themselves— perhaps  to  more 
powerful  ovaatures  of  the  insect  race,  perhaps  to  ever-himgiy 
birds,  perhafM  to  the  ill-directed  zeal  of  some  hortieoltoiiit 
who  cannot  mays  stop  to  discriminate ;  and,  indeed,  it  ia  sot 
without  troubW  that  we  ascertain  what  species  are  balpfalto 
us.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  family  of  the  Empidae  have 
been  ealled  Snipe  fliee.  They  rather  resemble  the  Aailids 
already  named,  but  are  smaller  on  the  average.  The  asiall 
round  hfad  bsJars  three-jointed  tapering  antennie ;  and  the 
tongue,  popularly  known  as  the  **  beak,"  is  displayed  l^tha 
insect  while  on  &e  wing.  In  many  speoies  the  legs  are  loog 
and  spiny,  enabling  the  flies  of  this  family  to  grasp  other 
insects  thi^  may  seize,  and  suck  their  juices.  Flies  betoogi&g 
to  the  genus  Empis  are  common  in  field,  woodland,  and  gardan, 
being  seldom  seen  without  another  insect  in  their  grip,  wbieh 
may  be  of  the  same  order,  or  frequently  one  of  the  teetk- 
winged  Oaddis  fliee,  or  a  small  Neuropteron.  In  eertaiii  aeaaooa 
the  Empidsi  destroy  many  of  the  Tortrices,  moths  vhieh  are 
dspvaloped  from  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars  with  vorsoiona  pro- 
pensities. 'A  few  of  the  species  have  males  that  are  flove^ 
lovers  and  not  predacious ;  but  hi  the  majority  both  sexes  are 
busily  engaged  in  insect-kilUng,  flying  in  the  bright  sonabkie 
Vy'  preference  with  a  rapidity  which  oMbles  them  to  leeore 
the  objects  th^  chase.  A  very  frequent  fly  in  gardens  aod 
eonservatories  belongs  to  the  genus  HUara,  minute,  yetre- 
•ognisable  by  the  curiously  swollen  first  joint  of  the  feet  ct 
tarsus,  which  would  interfere  with  its  grip  of  another  fly,  yet 
it  is  presumed  to  attack  small  firy  of  the  Gnat  family.  Hoe 
and  there  In  the  country,  generally  towards  evening,  the 
Empidae  msy  be  seen  assembled  in  swarms  over  the  snrfaee  of 
a  pond  or  stream,  suggesting  that  the  larvae  may  be  aqnatie. 
Borne,  however,  have  been  discovered  feeding  on  deeayiog 
vegetable  substances. 

Thonext  family,  the  Dolidhopidsa,  are  also  beneficial,  tboiigh 
to  a  less  extent  than  the  Empidaa,  as  they  are  less  abnndaBt 
in  gardens.  When  seen  there  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  will  do  no  harm,  as  they  are  almost  entirely  pre- 
dacious. The  tongue  is  Inconspicuous,  and  body  somewhat 
shorter  than  in  the  last  family,  while  in  a  number  of  speoes 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  metallic,  and  the  vinga  also 
lustrous.  In  their  movements  they  are  excessivelv  rapid,  m 
as  agile  in  miming  as  in  flying.  A  Doliohops  has  been  09^ 
gliding  easUy  over  the  surface  of  still  water,  evidiaMr »°« 
pr^.  AU  belonguDg  to  the  family  ar«  of  this  habit,  so  far  si 
is  known,  though  it  is  a  Uttle  amusmg  to  read  one  anthori 
comment  on  these  flies,  his  assumption  being  that  b^^ 
they  are  active  therefore  they  must  be  predatory.  This  doei 
not  necessarily  follow;  Nature  might  have  endowed  them  vub 
speed,  as  is  actually  the  fact  in  various  instances  throngooo 
all  orders  and  classes,  hi  order  that  they  should  escape  foes ; 
just  as  the  well-trained  legs  of  a  soldier  may  oertainly  ensue 
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him  to  run  upon  liii  enemiee,  but  they  will  alio  serve  him  to 
beat  a  rapid  retreat  from  them.  The  hietoiy  of  the  larra  of 
the  Doliohopidas  has  jet  to  be  unearthed— literally  so,  for  it  is 
belieTed  that  they  are  subterranean  feeders. 

I  must  merely  quote  the  unmelodious  names  of  three  families 
whioh  oome  next — that  is  to  say,  the  Lonohopteridas,  the 
Piatyperidn,  and  the  PipunoulidaB.  The  flies  in  these  are  not 
numerous,  their  habits  are  obscure,  and  as  they  rarely  appear 
in  gardens  they  do  not  immediately  eonoem  us.  Henee  we 
pass  to  the  Syrphidaa  (sometimes  inoorreetly  called  dragon 
flies),  a  family  of  many  genera.  Despite  the  varieties  in  size 
and  flgnre  we  can  recognise  these  flies  without  difficulty  by 
the  large  head,  peculiarly  flattened  behind  and  rounded  in 
front,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Staveley  says,  it  seems  to  be  all  face ; 
and  certainly  the  flies  are  not  wanting  in  "  cheek,"  for  they 
will  audaciously  settle  on  the  human  hand  and  insert  the 
tcmgue  between  the  pores  of  the  skin,  returning,  even  if  driven 
away  two  or  three  times.  This  tongue,  which  is  of  good  size, 
is  bent  in  the  middle,  occasionally  projecting  into  a  sort  of 
snout.  On  the  whole  I  think  this  may  be  reckoned  tm  valuable 
a  family  to  the  gardener  as  any  one  in  the  brder,  making 
deduction  for  the  fancies  of  a  fewlarve  of  the  genus  Mirodon, 
whi^  have  been  caught  burrowing  into  the  bulbs  of  Liliaceous 
plants.  "  I  need  not  enlarge,"  as  the  old  divines  used  to  say, 
upon  tiie  several  genera,  as  there  have  been  already  published 
in  this  Journal  full  accounts  of  the  habits  of  some  familiar 
species.  The  "  hawk  flies  "  of  the  genus  dyrphus  are  generally 
banded,  and  owing  to  the  great  muscular  force  they  possess 
they  vibrate  the  wings  with  such  rapidity  as  to  wellnigh  render 
them  invisible  when  they  are  poising  themselves  over  flowers. 
like  the  rest  of  the  mature  flies  in  tibe  family  they  are  flower- 
lovers,  possibly  now  and  then  predatory,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  damage  petals  in  the  way  some  other  flies  do.  As 
wholesale  devousers  of  aphides,  the  leech-like,  assiduous, 
ttiough  unpleasing  larv»  of  the  Syrphi  deserve  our  hearty 
thanks.  The  YolueeUie  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  humble 
bees  a  eiroumstance  adapted  to  their  habits,  as  they  are 
parasitic  on  these  Hymenoptera,  and  therefore  enter  their 
nests  without  exciting  alarm.  The  larva  of  the  Yoluoella  is 
small-headed,  but  armed  with  a  pair  of  keen  mandibles,  and 
manages  to  devour  deliberately  the  larva  of  the  bee.  Y.  pel- 
luoens  takes  its  name  from  the  singular  appearance  of  half  the 
abdomen,  which  is  colourless  and  semi-transparent ;  this  fly 
intrudes  on  various  bees,  also  visiting  the  nests  of  the  common 
wasp.  On  the  whole  we  may  probably  consider  these  as 
friendly  insects.  Under  the  family  of  Syrphidft  are  classed 
the  drone  flies,  common  enough  in  gardens ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance tiiat  they  make  a  dull  buzzing  or  humming,  and 
that  some  of  them  twist  the  abdomen  in  a  bee-like  style,  they 
are  reputed  to  be  bees ;  but  they  are  stingless  and  not  injuri- 
ous to  horticulture.  The  name  *'  drone,"  however,  scarcely 
suits  them,  as  they  are  far  from  sluggish.  The  larvsB  are 
mostly  aquatic ;  it  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
one  of  Eristalis  tenax,  the  **  rat-tailed  maggot,"  concerning 
which  a  reverend  naturalist  discourses  so  affectionately,  and 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  a  useful  deodoriser  and  disin- 
fectant provided  by  Nature,  nor  need  we  debate  the  point  with 
him.  The  gardener  who  wishes  to  make  acquaintance  with  it 
mnr  easily  discover  the  species  in  butts  of  stagnant  water. 

The  Gonopid»,  an  odd  little  fanUly,  have  larvie  parasitic 
within  tiie  bodies  of  bees.  The  flies  resemble  somewhat  those 
insects,  but  they  have  a  long  projecting  elbowed  proboscis, 
which  is  not  formidable,  being  unaccompanied  with  mandibles 
or  lancet ;  hence  the  Oonopidas  do  not  touch  other  insects,  re- 
sorting oily  to  flowers.  By  what  means  the  females  contrive 
to  plaoe  weir  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  living  bees  has  not  been 
saiisfaotosily  ntade  out.  And  so  we  pass  to  the  immense 
family  of  the  HuaddsB,  before  which  even  entomologists  stand 
IB  perplexity,  so  various,  yet  often  so  similar,  ate  the  hosts  of 
species  it  contains.  The  habits  of  the  flies,  too,  axe  very 
diverse ;  there  ate  some  that  are  flower-lovers,  some  predatory, 
some  partial  lo  sweets  of  all  sorts,  some  meat-eaters,  and  some 
blood-suckers.  It  ii  only  necessary  to  name  house  flies,  blow 
flies,  dung  flies,  blnebottles,  and  greenbottles,  to  bring  before 
the  mind's  e^e  unpleasing  ^ons  of  insect-annoyers  or  causes 
ol  positive  loss.  The  whole  family  presents,  however,  one 
well-marked  feature  which  identiiles  its  members— the  thick 
fdiort  proboscis  with  its  two-lobed  extremity.  In  size  the 
species  run  down  from  the  stout  noiey  Uuscsb  proper  to  the 
minute  flies  that  have  leaf-muung  larvsB ;  but  even  of  these 
it  coiUd  hscdly  be  said  hi  the  words  of  an  old  proverb,  that  if 
yon  put  them  in  your  eye  you  would  see  none  the  worse,  for 


when  they  enter  the  eye*  despite  their  tmy  proportions,  they 
cause  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  and  on  these  summer  days  they 
seem  to  have  a  faney  for  flyiog  straight  at  the  eyeball,  fas- 
cinated by  its  glare  perhaps.  The  flies  of  the  genus  Sfcomoxys 
draw  blood  from  men  and  animals ;  breeding  as  the  larvie  do 
in  dung  they  are  troublesome  about  houses  and  gardens.  In 
general  terms  I  might  say  that  the  flies  of  the  family  are  more 
hostile  to  the  gardener  than  the  larvie ;  perhaps  about  three- 
fourths  of  the.larviB  feed  in  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  or  are  parasitic  on  other  liffV8B.  SHll  the  depreda- 
tions must  be  confessed  of  the  larvie  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anthomyia,  hostile  to  the  Onion,  Oabbage,  and  Lettuce;  of 
the  Oherry  fly  (Yitalis  Cerasi),  of  the  Bose  fly  (Psila  Bosab), 
and  many  more.  In  some  genera,  as  in  Phora,  we  have  larvss 
which  are  injurious  to  plants,  and  others  parasitic  upon  cater- 
pillars. And  in  the  genus  Tachinus  upwards  of  160  species 
are  enxmierated,  the  larvsa  being  all  parasites,  not  invariably 
on  Lepidopterous  larvsB,  as  they  have  been  discovered  on 
larv89  of  beetles  and  bees,  and  even  on  spiders.  None  of  the 
dung  flies  do  harm  in  the  garden ;  a  few,  indeed,  destroy  other 
insects,  the  ScatophagsB  especially  thus  busy  themselves. 

Among  the  flesh  flies,  I  may  add,  we  have  the  singular 
circumstance  of  flies  depositing  larvie,  or  even  pupie,  in  one 
or  two  species.— J.  B.  S.  G. 


NEW  BOOK. 


A  Plain  Guide  to  Good  Gardening.  By  SiMxnEL  Wood.  London : 
Orosby,  Lockwood,  A  Oo.,  Ludgate  EQll. 

That  title  precisely  decribes  the  nature  of  the  book,  for  it 
is  plainly  written— indeed,  its  great  merit  is  its  plainness.  It 
contains  practical  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables;  also  notes  on  soils  and  manures,  with  hints  on 
tiie  laying-out  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  glass  structures ; 
it  is  copiously  illustrated.  This  is  not  a  book  for  skilled  gar- 
deners so  much  as  for  amateurs  and  that  numerous  class  of 
men  known  as  jobbing  gardeners,  and  especially  those  who 
have  '*  taken  up  the  business"  after  a  few  months'  preparation 
in  wheeling  soil  in  some  gentleman's  garden.  But  jobbing 
gardeners  when  competent  (as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  are) 
have  not  always  an  opportunity  to  do  themselves  credit,  and 
on  this  point  the  author  has  the  following  sensible  remarks: — 

*'  A  jobbing  gardener,  above  all  men,  should  be  a  good  gar- 
dener, and  if  one  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  a  man  he 
should  have  the  liberty  to  attend  to  the  garden  whenever  he 
considers  this  to  be  necessary,  and  not  be  limited  to  a  certain 
day.  A  little  work  done  timely  and  judiciously  may  double  tibe 
value  of  a  crop.  And,  as  a  rule,  after  a  fair  general  understand- 
ing as  to  the  regubrements  of  the  employev,  the  gardener  should 
not  be  interfered  with." 

Also  on  the  management  of  small  gardens  good  advice  is 
given,  thus — 

*'  There  is  one  error  commonly  committed  in  regard  to  villa 
gardens— namely,  a  wish  to  grow  a  **  little  of  everytlung,"  whioh 
generally  means  not  growing  anything  well.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  perfection.  For  instance,  if  there  are  but  twenty  square 
rods  of  kitchen  garden  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  supply  a  family 
with  every  variety  of  herb  and  vegetable  nrom  such  a  garden ; 
and  it  would  be  a  better  economy  of  time  and  expense  to  limit 
these  small  spaces  to  a  few  of  the  earliest  and  best  sorts." 

Turning  to  the  chapters  on  fruits  we  open  at  random  and 
flnd  some  remarks  apropos  to  the  present  period  of  the  year. 
Our  author  says  on  page  61— 

*'  At  the  very  critical  time  of  the  stoning  of  the  fruit  of  Plums, 
Oherries,  Apricots,  and  even  Peaches,  liquid-manure  dressings 
will  be  found  moet  beneficial;  far  more  so  than  heavy  dressiogs 
of  dung  during  the  spring  or  autumn.  For  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  reason  why  stone  fruit  falls  off  at  this  time  is  be- 
cause the  plant  cannot  supply  nourishment  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  this  hquid  food  is  applied  iust  in  the  condition  and  in  such 
neoessary  proportions  as  frees  thus  progressing  require.  With- 
out this  liquid  manure,  from  the  great  evaporation  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  found  in  the 
soil  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  feeders  in  search  of  it»  the  fruit 
entirely  <aUs." 

We  pass  on  to  flowers,  and  pause  at  a  chapter  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  alluded  to  somewhat  frequently  of  late— blue 
Hydrangeas.    On  these  flowers  the  chapter  runs  as  follows : — 

**  In  some  localities  a  blue  Hydransea  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  when  it  can  be  had  it  is  considered  a  thing  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  and,  of  course,  the  grower  has  good  credit  attached 
to  his  gwaius.  I  know  of  a  locality  where  lovely  blue  Hydran- 
geas are  naturally  produced.   That  locality  possesses  a  large 
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amonnt  of  iron,  tin)  and  mondlo  in  the  soil,  and,  although  peat, 
it  win  not  grow  Heaths  at  all.  The  blae  may  be  produced  any- 
where by  nnt  growing  the  Hydrangea  in  peat,  then  supplying 
it  with  the  neoeeeary  element,  and  this  oan  be  produoea  arU- 
floially  by  keeping  tin  and  iron  oro  in  the  water  with  which  the 
plants  are  watered ;  but  I  would  adidse  those  who  wish  to  grow 
this  plant  to  produce  blue  flowers  to  get  some  of  the  peat,  so 
famous  for  pxodudng  it,  from  Dartmoor,  where  it  oonstantiy 
flowers  blue?* 

On  the  operations  of  gardening  only  one  extract  is  made. 
Not  many  will  find  fault  with  the  advice  given  on  hoeing  :— 

"Hoeing  should  be  done  carefully  and  oonstantiy,  but  never 
in  wet  weather ;  nevertheless,  let  hoeing  be  done  in  time, 
*  Far  one  yeer^  Madlng 
Briogi  MTfln  7Mn'  weedisg.' 
Besides  taking  the  nutriment  out  of  the  soil  which  the  crop 
should  have,  every  weed  is  destructive  of  so  much  of  the  solids 
virtue,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  crop  acts  like  two  crops ; 
thereforo  ply  the  hoe  freely  as  soon  as  weeds  appear  above 
ground,  whether  the  land  is  cropped  or  not.  The  noe  should 
not  be  drawn  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  for  then  some  weeds  only 
become  partiy  buried  with  sufficient  earth  to  nourish  tiieir 
growth  and  seeding.  In  hoeing  it  is  important  to.  draw  the  hoe 
just  under  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  and  to  hoe  every  inch  of  the 
surface  if  the  land  is  foul.  AU  the  surface  should  be  hoed — not 
hoeing  6  inohes  and  leaving  8  inches  untouched,  with  simply 
some  earth  drawn  over  it,  as  is  too  frequentiy  done." 

One  extraet  is  given  on  manures,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  valuable, 
yet  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  following  may  act  as  a  re- 
minder :— 

"  Soot  is  a  very  powerful  manuro  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
the  rod ;  it  abounds  in  ammonia,  and  consequentiy  possesses 
stimulating  power  in  a  romarkable  degroe.  Too  much  soot  per 
rod  will  drive  vegetation  beyond  what  is  desirable.  One  part  of 
soot  and  two  of  guano  possess  more  stimulating  ammonia  than 
any  proportionate  qosntit^y  of  any  other  manuro  extant.  Soot 
forms  an  exceedingly  rapid  stimulator  for  Peas,  Lettuce,  Oar- 
rots,  Spinseh,  and  most  crops  in  a  liquid  state  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounoe  to  two  quarts  of  water,  given  so  as  to  sosk  down  to  the 
roots.  Always  give  soot  wMLst  the  plant  is  in  an  active  state. 
Most  persona  make  soot  enough  to  manure  a  whole  garden  for 
the  year." 

These  extracts  show  the  character  of  the  book  and  prove 
the  appositeness  of  its  title.  It  details  the  praotioe  of  eveiy 
well-managed  garden,  which  is  precisely  what  skilled  gardeners 
aro  acquainted  with,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  what 
the  unskilled  desiro  to  know.  This  issue  is  a  second  edition 
of  the  book,  and  if  a  third  is  called  for  we  strongly  advise  that 
its  revision  be  entrusted  to  some  one  who  is  competent  to 
conrect  the  literary  inaccuracies  which  mar  so  many  of  its 
pages.  Oapital  letters  aro  employed  whero  the  letters  should 
be  small,  and  small  letters  aro  used  where  capitals  are  roquired. 
The  orthography  is  also  faulty.  For  instance,  *'  Pansey  "  with 
an  '^e  "  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  mode  of  spelling,  and  Wis- 
taria is  given  with  two  **  e*s  "  when  it  ought  not  to  have  one — 
thus,  "Westeria."  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  useful  book — a 
plain  record  of  reliable  practice. 


PUNKIAS. 

Sblbox  do  we  see  Fonkias  hi  any  qnantify  except  it  be  at 
dome  of  the  nurseries,  where  these  plants  are  be^nning  to 
occupy  somewhat  prominent  places.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Funkiag.  To  form  any  idea  of 
'  the  effect  they  aro  capable  of  producing  they  must  be  seen  in 
quantity,  and  when  so  grown,  and  grown  well,  their  magnifi- 
cent foliage  and  graceful  habit  will  vie  with  and  put  into  the 
shade  many  of  the  occupants  of  our  glass  houses.  I  know  of 
no  race  of  plants  that  can  suipass  thia  charming  group  for 
producing  a  distinct  effect  both  in  pots  and  bordem.  I  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  are  quite  hardy. 

They  aro  moisture-loving  plants,  and  do  not  objeot  to  par-* 
tial  shade,  but  they  should  be  provided  with  efficient  drainage, 
and  should  not  suffer  from  drought.  Th^  will  Uve  in  most 
kinds  of  soil,  but  to  have  them  hi  perfection  they  should  have 
special  provision  made  for  them  either  on  rookwork  or  in 
borders,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  A  mixture  of 
good  sandy  loam  and  peat  hi  equal  partg,  a  little  thoroughly 
decomposed  dung,  a  little  charcoal  dust,  and  coarse  sand,  to 
the  depth  of  20  inches,  will  afford  them  a  good  medium  to 
devdope  themselves  in. 

I  hi^ve  sometimes  had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  Fonkia 
undulata  vaiiegata  from  being  affeeted  at  the  crown  with  a 


kind  of  rust  or  canker;  when  so  affected  the  plant  loses 
constitution  and  becomes  unsightiy.  I  find  it  good  practice  to 
take  the  plant,  divide  it,  and  clear  away  the  affected  part. 
When  in  full  feather  tbis  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  I 
know  of  for  all  purposes.  Funkias  are  admirable  plai^  for 
exhibition,  and  ought  to  be  shown  in  collections  by  themaetves. 
Funkia  Sieboldi  when  well  established  will  hold  its  own  against 
all  comers,  and  were  it  a  very  expensive  plant  it  would  soon 
be  Bought  after.  A  selection  of  these  neglected  border  flowers 
will  by  their  beautiful  appearance  repay  any  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division 
when  growtii  has  commenced  in  the  spring.— Ybbxxas. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  new  wing  of  the  conservatory  at  Begent's  Park,  which 
is  to  be  opened  this  day  (let  of  June),  will  contain  an  arrange- 
ment of  succuLiirr  plants — Agaves,  Aloes,  Oacti,  Ac.,  from 
the  celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Peacock,  Sudbury  House, 
Hammersmith.  These  plants  are  to  remain  as  a  permanent 
exhibition.  Many  of  Mr.  Peacock's  unique  plants  are  strangely 
quaint,  novel,  and  beautiful. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns 

that  Mr.  Wills  is  commencing  the  DiBTaiBunoN  of  Dbacjbhab, 
which  have,  with  the  exception  of  D.  reourva  and  D.  Nitzseh- 
nerii,  been  fully  described  in  our  columns.  These  two  va- 
rieties belong  to  the  broad  arch-leaved  red  series  and  aro 
noble  plants. 

PuBUo  Parks.— A  new  public  park  has  been  provided 

at  Botherham.  The  land  has  been  leased  from  the  Earl  erf 
Effingham  for  forty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £60  psr 
annum.  The  park  is  formed  out  of  the  Boston  Oastie  grounds, 
and  is  known  as  Boston  Oastie  Park.  In  extent  it  is  about 
twenty  acres,  and  is  800  feet  above  the  town  and  400  Iset 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  contiguous  to  an  estabiiBhsd 
wood,  has  many  points  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
popular  and  beneficial  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  district.  Three  new  public  parks  are  iJso  being  fonaed 
in  the  borough  of  Salford.  The  largest  is  situate  at  Higher 
Broughton,  and  is  to  be  opened  at  Whitsuntide.  The  arrange- 
ments  of  the  terraces  and  fiower  beds  have  been  executed  undv 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  the  able  gardener  at  Peel 
Park. 

Mb.  Oahkabt,  gardener  at  Honington  Hall  near  Spilsby, 

has  just  cut  a  head  of  Ooqlino'b  Matohlbbs  Bbooooli  2J  feet 
in  circumference,  and  weighing  6}  lbs. 

The  vlobal  dicobations  or  tbb  Guildhall  on  the 

occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wsles  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Willums  of  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper 
HoUoway.  There  were  more  than  thirty  large  vanloads  of 
plants  need,  including  Orchids,  specimen  Azaleas,  and  all  other 
fiowering  plants  of  the  season,  intermoed  with  tree  Feme  and 
Palms.  The  bouquet  for  H.B.H.  the  Princeas  of  Wales  came 
from  the  same  firm,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Phalienopais 
grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Alexandre,  and  Yandas.  For  the 
oinner  table  200  bouquets  for  ladies  and  850  coat  flowen  for 
gentiemen  were  supplied  by  the  same  Arm.  The  ball-room 
and  its  approaches  were  decorated  by  Mr.  Wills. 

Mb.  Nbwbll,  gardener  at  Byston  HaU,  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  Habbothaxnus  Nxwxllu,  from  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Society,  BegenVs  Park,  last  Wednesdi^. 

Soxx  of  the  large  Mobbls  found  at  this  seaaon  of  the 

year  do  not  belong  to  the  common  Morel  (MoroheQa  esonlanta), 
but  to  another  speciee  (also  edible)~viz.,  the  Giant  Moiei 
(M.  erassipes).  Specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  exhifaited 
at  Soath  Eenalngton  a  foot  or  more  high;  they  are  more 
tender,  and  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  common  Kor«l, 
and  th^  have  been  found  in  many  localities  (indading  Kew 
Gardens) ,  since  the  spedM  was  first  deatoOMd  aa  British  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smitii. 

Nbveb  were  Mr.  Watson's  OALoaoLABXAs  at  Tjwnr.wm^ 

finer  than  during  the  present  season.  Some  of  them  have 
been  successfully  exhibited  at  Begent's  Park  and  the  Weet- 
minster  Aquarium,  but  the  dozen  plants  staged  at  each  of 
these  places  could  afford  no  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  of 
the  collection  from  which  th^  wero  taken.  The  houae  now 
devoted  to  these  plants  at  Isleworth  presents  a  goxgeona  sight 
It  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most,  the  merit  of  &e  Tarieties 
or  the  cultural  skill  by  which  the  plants  have  been  perfected. 
The  heads  of  flowen  are  of  the  most  massive  character,  the 
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indiTidoal  blooms  being  remarkable  for  their  aize,  smooth- 
ne00,  and  BQbBtanoe.  The  colonre  are  extremely  yaried ;  the 
8elf0,  primrose,  canary  yellow,  with  elarets,  and  maroons  in 
various  shades,  and  even  magenta,  being  as  effective  as  in  the 
indescribable  spotted  varieties,  and  the  foliage  is  as  fine  as  the 
flowers,  the  bright  green  loznriant  leaves  half  hiding  the  pots. 
Hr.  James  has  been  engaged  in  improving  the  Oaloeolaria  for 
twenty-two  years.  When  he  first  took  the  plants  in  hand 
their  average  height  was  8  feet,  and  much  time  was  involved 
in  training  them  round  stakes  for  exhibition,  bat  now  they  are 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  height  with  proportionally  stout 
stems.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  greater  the  perfection  to 
which  the  flowers  are  brought  the  less  is  their  disposition  to 
perfect  seeds;  more  seed  was  once  obtained  from  a  dozen 
plants  than  is  now  matured  by  a  hundred.  Mr.  James's 
system  of  culture  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  permitting  no 
&ecks  by  any  cause  from  the  moment  the  seed  is  sown  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  plant.  An  insect  must  not  be  seen,  nor  an 
hour's  check  be  given  by  a  dry  soil  or  atmosphere.  The  seed 
of  these  grand  plants  was  sown  at  the  end  of  July. 

Thb  new  Pybkthbum  aurbum  laoiniatum   which  is 

being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons  promises  to  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  as  a  spring  and  summer  bedding  plant. 
It  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  popular  Golden  Feather.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  dwarf,  and  its  delicately  cut  foliage  has  a  very 
chaste  appearance.  This  plant  has  received  the  highest 
honours — first-class  certificates — wherever  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited. As  a  marginal  plant  and  for  panels  in  carpet  bedding 
it  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

Thb  Brighton  Coiporation,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be 

their  own  hubssbyubn  in  order  to  supply  the  town  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  This  is  like  carrying  out  on  a  large  scale 
the  plan  so  frequently  condemned  of  grocers  and  chemists 
selling  bulbs  and  seeds.  If  the  plan  of  this  enterprising  cor- 
poration succeeds  they  will  probably  on  *' public  grounds'' 
proceed  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  brewery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Thx  Hebbfobd  Mebtino  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 

England  Society  and  Southern  Oounties  Association,  com- 
mencing June  5th  and  extending  over  the  four  following 
days,  promises  to  equal  the  most  suocessf  ol  of  its  predecessors. 
The  show-yard,  thirty  acres  in  extent,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  well-known  race-course ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  ex- 
hibitors a  railway  siding  has  been  provided,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Society's  former  visit,  now  eleven  years  ago.  The 
entries  in  all  departments  are  unusually  large  and  important. 
The  poultry  show  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  by  the 
Society,  there  being  altogether  475  pens,  of  which  103  are 
pigeons.  The  horticultural  tent  wUl,  as  usual,  contain  a  rich 
display  of^  plants  and  flowers ;  and  in  the  arts  department  will 
be  found  some  objects  of  special  beauty  and  interest,  including 
a  fine  display  of  Honiton  lace.  The  open  judging  of  stock 
will  commence  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock ;  on  Tuesday 
the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Daeie,  and  in  the  evening  a  banquet 
will  be  given  by  the  Bight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  at  the  Green 
Dragon  HoteL 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  WEEK. 

HABBY  VBUIT  OABDEV. 

Pltth  and  Pear  trees  showed  blossom  plentifully ;  and  though 
we  had  frosts  and  cold  winds  when  the  bloBBom  opened,  the  fruit 
seemed  to  have  set,  but  in  many  cases  the  effect  of  the  inclement 
weather  is  only  now  visible  by  the  fruit  dropping  off.  Apricots 
appear  to  have  set  better  than  the  Plums  and  Pears,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  trees,  and  whether  the  frosts 
caught  the  blossoms  at  the  most  critical  period. 

We  have  looked  over  some  of  the  wall  trees  and  removed 
auperfliioua  growths.  There  is  no  need  to  allow  a  quantity  of 
^wths  to  be  formed,  and  when  the  shoots  have  considerably 
injured  eaoh   other  to  remove  them.     If  frait  of  firat-class 

guality  is  to  be  obtained  from  wall  trees  the  young  wood  must 
e  carefully  attended  to  from  the  first;  every  young  shoot  must 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  this  cannot  be  possible  if  three 
or  four  are  allowed  [where  there  ought  only  to  be  one.  It  is 
much  the  best  wi^  to  remove  all  wood  that  is  not  required  early 
in  the  season.  The  same  advice  holds  good  with  regard  to 
superfiuoua  fruit.  The  practice  is,  we  would  fain  hope,  not 
generaUy  followed  bv  gaxdeners,  bat  we  have  seen  Peaches  left 
upon  the  trees  until  the  stoning  period  was  completed  before 
the  last  of  them  were  thinned  out.    Although  the  fruit  may 


seem  stationary  for  about  six  weeks  at  the  stoning  period  it  is 
not  really  so,  for  at  that  time  the  stone  is  being  formed  inside, 
and  there  is  probably  quite  as  great  a  strain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  trees  as  when  the  fruit  is  rapidly  swelling  before  the 
ripening  period. 

There  is  usually  a  press  of  work  at  this  season,  but  that  must 
not  prevent  attention  being  given  to  all  the  f rait  trees  that  were 
planted  last  autumn,  winter,  and  during  the  early  months  of 
spring.  The  later-planted  trees  may  reqaire  watering  and 
syringing  overhead.  Standard  trees  with  large  heads,  if  they  ' 
have  not  been  securely  fastened,  are  apt  to  sway  with  the  wind 
and  to  become  loosened  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  is 
so,  see  that  they  are  made  secure,  and  let  the  earth  be  rammed 
in  close  to  the  stem  with  a  blunt  thickish  stick.  If  a  mulching 
of  decayed  manure  was  not  applied  at  the  time  the  trees  were 
planted  it  ought  to  be  applied  now.  Wall  trees  that  were  planted 
at  the  same  time  will  also  require  attention.  If  they  were 
headed-back  as  recommended  they  will  now  be  growing  freelv, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  nailed-iu  to  the  wall.  A  very  little 
neglect  at  this  time  may  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  trees  for 
all  time.  We  have  now  had  some  refreshing  showers,  which 
will  save  us  a  great  deal  of  watering.  The  ground  was  very  dry, 
and  the  Strawberry  beds  were  in  flower,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  watered  if  the  drought  had  continued  a  few  days  longer. 
We  shall  place  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  between  the  rows 
to  retain  the  moisture. 

Vines  on  the  walls  require  very  similar  treatment  to  those 
under  glass  as  to  pinching  the  laterals  and  training  the  leading 
growths.  Provision  onght  also  to  be  made  for  cutting  out  the 
old  wood,  by  training  up  the  strongest  youn^  growths  from  the 
base  of  the  Vine,  and,  as  has  been  already  advised,  bhese  growths 
must  not  be  too  much  covered  by  the  lateral  growths  of  the  old 
wood.  Both  Vines  and  wall  trees  may  be  well  watered  with  the 
garden  engine,  and  this  is  necessary  even  if  it  has  rained. 
Baring  March,  April,  and  part  of  May  the  trees  may  have  been 
protected  by  a  Brojecting  coping  and  canvas  screen,  which 
keeps  the  runfall  from  the  roots ;  and  should  the  first  rainfall 
after  drought  be  accompanied  by  a  wind,  say  from  the  east,  the 
trees  on  a  wall  facing  west  may  receive  very  little  on  the  roots 
and  less  on  the  leaves.  This  may,  indeed  ought  to  be,  made  up 
by  well  operating  with  the  syringe  or  garden  engine. 
vhtbiuks. 

The  late  houses  still  demand  constant  attention.  Tyine-down 
and  stopping  the  young  lateral  growths  is  being  proceeded  with. 
It  is  usual  to  stop  the  growths  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch, 
and  all  secondary  growths  at  the  first  leaf;  but  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  laid  down,  as  thegrowths 
differ  so  much  in  character.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Waltham 
Cross,  a  new  late  white  Grape:  the  distance  between  the  bunch 
and  first  leaf  is  from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  all  the  secondary 
growths  are  proportionately  long.  The  Tynningham  Muscat  is 
noticeable  by  its  very  short- jointed  growth,  the  distance  between 
the  bunch  and  first  leaf  being  only  3  or  4  inches.  When  a  case 
of  this  kind  occurs  we  let  the  short-jointed  erowths  run  out  to 
three  or  four  leaves  and  stop  the  others  at  the  first  leaf.  The 
principal  object  to  aim  at  is  to  distribute  the  growths  regalarly 
over  the  treUis ;  let  there  be  no  crowding  in  one  part  and^  thin 
growth  in  another.  We  seem  to  have  a  good  set  in  both  the 
fate  houses  so  far.  Boyal  Vineyard  is  jast  coming  into  fiower 
with  us,  displaying  very  freely  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
sort— namely,  a  small  glutinoas  globule  on  the  stigma  of  each 
fiower  as  soon  as  it  opens ;  these  must  be  removed  by  drawing 
the  hand  gently  down  the  bunch  to  disperse  the  globoles,  other- 
wise the  berries  will  not  set  well.  When  Grapes  are  ready  for 
thinuinff  we  try  and  have  them  thinned  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  directions  for  thinning-out  the  berries,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  how  the  fruit  is  set  and  also  the  variety 
that  is  to  be  thinned.  Sorts  like  the  Black  Hamburgh,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  almost  every  bern^  sets,  are  easily  managed. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  leave  them  regularly  over  the  bunch,  and 
there  should  be  no  second  thinning;  all  the  berries  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  removed  should  be  removed  at  once.  So  with  all  the 
varieties ;  but  those  sorts  which  do  not  set  weU,  of  which  Moscat 
of  Alexandria  is  the  type,  reqaire  more  jadgment  in  the  opera- 
tion. However  well  they  may  have  set  for  that  sort  there  will 
always  be  some  berries  that  will  be  stoneless  and  which  will  not 
swell  to  the  usual  size ;  these  ought  to  be  removed  first,  and  after 
a  little  experience  it  is  easy  enoagh  to  recognise  them.  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Mascat  is  one  that  sets  very  well—indeed  so  thickly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  superfluous  berries  without  in- 
juring those  that  are  to  remain.  The  banch  mast  be  held  steady 
with  a  small  stick  having  a  fork  at  one  end,  this  is  thrust  into 
the  bunch  and  held  against  the  centre  stem.  The  operator 
guides  the  bench  with  one  hand,  and  thins  out  the  berries  very 
carefally  with  the  other.  The  berries  that  are  to  remain  should 
not  come  into  contact  with  anything. 

HUBHBOOU  HOUSE. 

Mushrooms  may  now  be  obtained  in  quantity  and  of  excellent 
quality  from  nnheated  houses.  At  this  season,  also,  woodlice 
are  very  troublesome  on  beds  in  a  bearing  state,  especially  those 
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OB  til*  gvonncl.  Soaliing  this  pett  of  tlw  Miuhroon  hooM  with 
boiling  wfttor  is  efleotoal  if  the  water  oea  be  ponred  upon  them, 
but  thie  is  not  always  possible.  A  simple  and  good  way  to 
desftcoy  them  is  to  gel  a  few  4  or  5-inoh  pots  and  pUoe  a  boiled 
potato  in  eaoh,  oovering  it  oyer  with  a  little  dry  moss ;  the 
pots  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  aesr  the  hannts  of  the  woodlice. 
The  traps  should  be  examined  every  morning  and  their  oooa- 
pants  destroyed.  It  is  better  to  make  op  the  beds  on  the  ground 
now,  as  even  if  the  house  should  be  in  the  ooolest  place  in  the 
garden  it  will  not  be  too  oool  lor  Mushrooms  at  midsummer. 
OI  oourse  the  raised  beds  may  also  be  made  up,  but  if  any  pre- 
ferenoe  should  be  aaade  it  is  as  well  to  know  which  is  the  best. 
There  is  not  muoh  danger  at  this  season  of  the  material  of  which 
the  beds  are  oomposed  being  too  wet ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
impossible  to  have  it  so,  and  it  is  gnite  certain  that  it  is  muoh 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness.  It  would,  of  oourse,  be  a 
great  mistake  to  make  up  a  bed  in  a  very  dry  state,  and  it  is  not 
good  management  to  water  muoh  before  the  Mushrooms  appear. 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  struck  a  note  of  wanoing  against 
making  up  the  beds  with  material  not  sufficiently  prepared. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  bed  overheated  before  the  spawn  is 
isseited  will  be  a  failure,  bat  its  success  is  problematical.  We 
have  found  the  spawn  run  well  when  a  good  proportion  of  cow 
msnure  was  added  to  the  stable  litter. 

PLANT  STOVB  AMD  OBaHID  ROTTSBS. 

Previously  instrnctions  were  given  as  to  the  attention  required 
for  wlnter-fioweriog  plants  both  for  out  flowers  and  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans  is  so  distinct,  and  its 
pendulous  red  flowers  are  so  striking  in  a  colieciioD,  that  almcst 
every  well-ordered  stove  ought  to  contain  a  plant  or  two.  The 
outtiBgs  struck  in  February  or  March  make  fine  flowering  plants 
in  the  oourse  of  the  season.  We  usually  flower  them  in  8  and 
9-inch  pots.  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora  with  its  elegant  wreaths 
of  orange-red  flowers  is  invaluable  at  midwinter.  The  plants 
flower  well  in  what  are  termed  48-sized  pots—ours  are  from  4  to 
4i  inches  diameter  inside—or  three  plants  may  be  potted  in  6-inch 
pots.  Poinsettia  pulehenrima  hss  now  started  freely  into  growtti, 
and  the  plants  wiU  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted,  flist 
into  pots  a  size  smaller,  then  those  they  are  now  in,  to  oe  repotted 
Afterwards  into  larger  pots.  Gk>od  turf v  loam,  with  a  little  do- 
osyed  manure  acd  send  to  prevent  the  loam  from  binding,  is  a 
good  material  for  them.  We  place  them  in  a  house  near  the 
g:lMS,  where  they  can  have  a  little  heat  until  the  roots  tooch  the 
aides  of  the  pots,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position 
out  of  doors. 

Many  spedes  of  Orchids  require  attention  at  this  time,  and 
those  that  are  beginning  to  make  fresh  roots  should  if  necessary 
be  ropotted.  A  number  of  ours  have  been  done,  such  as  Den- 
drobinms  of  sorts,  many  Odontoglossums,  and  also  Oattleyas. 
The  latter  should  not  be  repotted  every  year;  but  every  alter- 
nate season  the  surface  should  be  dressed  with  turfy  peat  and 
sphagnum.  As  a  general  rule  the  large  specimens  may  be  re- 
potted eveiy  seeond  and  third  year.  A  few  of  the  Oypripediums 
have  also  been  repotted.  The  free-growing  sorts  are  usually 
placed  in  fresh  pots  every  yesr.  The  best  material  in  which  to 
pot  the  above  is  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and  clean  potsherds 
in  about  equal  proportions. 

A  few  pots  of  Globe  Amaranthus  and  the  double-flowered 
Portulaea  may  be  grown  in  a  frame,  the  plants  to  be  raised  from 
seeds.  Bhodanthes  aro  very  usef ol  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  aro  easily  raised  on  a  hotbed.  We  generally  ^ant  from 
eix  to  nine  plants  in  a  6-inch  pot ;  they  do  well  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  right  well  do  they  repay  tbe  little  trouble  required  to  grow 
them  into  a  flowering  state.  We  have  potted  all  the  Ohrysan- 
themums  that  aro  intended  to  be  grown  for  quslity  of  flower, 
and  have  not  used  such  large  pots  as  in  previous  years.  There 
is  not  much  advantage  gained  by  using  very  large  pots,  as  some- 
times as  many  flowen  and  of  quite  as  good  quali^  have  been 
produced  from  two  plants  grown  in  a  9inch  pot  as  from  the 
same  number  grown  in  one  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil 
deed  for  potting  is  rich— good  loam  four  parts  to  one  part  of 
decayed  manuro,  and  some  crushed  bones  added  "to  it.  Firm 
potting  is  necessary.  We  do  not  ram  the  soil  in  till  it  is  ss 
bard  as  a  board,  but  it  is  firm  enough  to  remain  in  the  pot 
should  it  be  thrown  over  on  its  side.  The  plants  intended  for 
specimens  have  not  yet  had  their  final  shift,  but  they  will  be 
moved  very  soon. 

VLOWSB  GIBDEN. 

The  last  of  our  bedding  plants  were  put  out  on  Friday.  We 
had  most  of  them  out  before  any  rain  came,  and  the  drying  east 
wind  was  rather  trying  for  a  day  or  two;  but  the  change  to  the 
west  and  gentle  refreshing  showers  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  them.  We  plsnt  a  few  of  the  more  tender  annuals  out  of 
doors,  but  the  greater  proportion  are  gro?m  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration.— J.  Bouolab. 
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J«friM,  Benlej  BodU  Ipewlah. 
KxmrauaoB  (Soofctiah  Puiar  Soelciy'f  Show),   ^ane  16th.    He.  N.X.  WeU^ 

1,  Wfttorloo  PUee,  Xdlnhoigh,  See. 
Obtbtal  Palaob  (B08M).    June  18th  Hii  17th. 
OovuRmT.    JoaelOfch.    Mr.  T.  Witoon,  8,  PwtlHid  ? 
liAXMxoKB  (BneeeJ     June  UtL   Mr.  Hobert  Bwsted. 

stone,  Beo. 
Vabsbam  Aim  South  Hampsdib.   yonetlat.   Mr.  H.  BrnUta,  Bee. 
BPALDmo.    June  8U*  end  8bkd.    Mr.  O.  Ktagston,  flee. 
BxsTma  (Boeee).    JnaeVrd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gt^,  Hop.  S«e. 
BxiOAn  (BoMi).    Jnne  Mth.    Mr.  J.  Psyoo,  Troasarar. 
BnaTOH-uroH-TaXHT.    JaneSSth.    Mr.  F.  8.  Dnnvau,  Boo. 
OounDteraa.    Jons  S8th  sad  Wth.    Mr.  W.  HmxIsod,  Soe. 
Laase.   Jane  28th,  S8>h,  end  80fch.    Mr.  Jeiaes  Birkheeir,  Dei|h  i 

WoodhouM,  Tooda.  Boo. 
BxoHMOiO).    Jane  29th.    Mr.  A.  OhanooDor,  Hon.  See. 
W18T  or  EiroLAiiD  (Haaavoan).   Boeee.   Jane  19th.   Ber.  O.  ] 

OredenhiU,  Bee. 
TaoMa  (Boeee).    Jane  99th.    Mr.  A.  B.  BsOt,  Hon.  Bee. 
'WxeBBACH  (Boeee).    Jone  98lh.    Mr.  0.  PMxer.  Hon.  See. 
ToBBAT.    Jane  ttth  and  88U1.    Mr.  W.  flsae  Taekar,  ikpt,  VnAikn]  «or, 

Hos.  Bee. 
OxFOBD  (Boeee).    JoaoSOth.    Mr.  0.  B.  BidlaT.  U6,  AldaU'e,  Hon.  Se^ 
Bboouam  (Boeee).    July  lit    Ber.  A.  Cheelee  and  Mr.  a  Mortimer,  Seea 
MABaDBH.    JoSylel.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondeon,  Hon.  Beo. 
BouTHPoa*.    Jalj6th.   Mz. A. Campbell. Bee.  _^    ^     ^    ,^^ 

BoTAi.  Oalbbohiam  HoaxuauroBAi.  BooiBTr.  Joly  6th sadfleptamher  18th 
OoxDLB.    JoljSth.    Mr.  Alfred  King,  Bee. 
WaenmnrBB  Aquabxum.    Jalj  6th  end  6th. 
NawABK  (Boiee).    JoljSth.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dohner*  Beew 
AuKXAMnBA  PAI.AOB.    Boeee,  Jaly  7th  and  8th. 
WBLZJiraBOBouQH.    Jalj  7th  end  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Padbe,  Hon.  flee. 
Baubo,  Aorov,  and  Habwbun    Jalr  Uth  (et  Torthoeh).    Mr.  K.  BSM, 


HOBTIOULTUfiAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

SxoBXTAsiiB  win  oblige  us  by  infoxming  tu  of  the  dates  on 
which  eihibitionB  are  to  be  held. 


Bbbxbld.    Jaly  13th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bofe,  BlooBBAeld  Naiaeqr,  flee. 
Hblbbbbuboh  (Boeee).    Jaly  Uth  end  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitehelL  Beei 
Lbbb  (Boeei).    Jaly  18th.    Mr.  B.  Oertvright,  8hee»  Mmket,  Leek,  f 

ahire,  Hod.  Bee. 
WnoLBDOV.  Jaly  lithand  18th.  Mr.  P.  Ajplebr,6,  Linden  Onttegea 
EiLXABBooK.    Boeee,  Jaly  18th  and  19tb.    aeoaral  yiThfWtion,  J 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  King  Street.  Bee. 
ToBBBDOB.    Jaly  18th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Bon.  See. 

Tbwkbbbubt.    Jaly  85th.    Mr.  P.  UooreandMr.  H.  J.Goahrsne,  Hott.Seea 
WBS3UIA1C.    foJj$5th.    Mr.  J- B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec. 
HBADiHeLBT.   JiOy  Mth  and  87th.    Mr.  T.  AtiOason,  IBad^ywood,  Has*- 

ingley,  lif^%  Bee. 
Abbbdbbh  (Boyal  HorUeoltoial  Soelety).    Jaly  86th,  87th,  aad  SSlh.   Ma 

Archibald  J.  Bonnie,  lS8i.  Union  Street. 
BBIGH0V8B.    Jnlya9th.    Meeare.  0.  Jeaeop  ft  E.  Bamuley,  Hon.  flee^ 
KiLBBT  (Floirere).    Angaat  let.    Mr.  0.  B.  BraeaMdge,  See. 
Hbwobtb  (Hortteoltaial).  Angoet  Snd.    Mr.  B.  B.  FeMoa,  Hosl  See. 
BAWTBM8TAU.  (BoaBBDAid).  Angaat  4th  and  6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Tmnadala^  Bee. 
Taubton  Dbamb.    Angoet  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodfordek  MJ>.,  and  Mr 

dement  Smith,  Hon.  Seee. 
FzuT.    Angaat  nth.    Mr.  Walter  Ilaher,  Hen.  See. 
Otlbt.   AogoatlSth.    Mr.  AUred  Battle,  Hon.  Bee. 

CLAr  OaoBS.  Aagait  16th.  Mr.  J.  BtaUard,  Clay  Croee,  near  Ghartar&eld,  See. 
Wbstob-supbb-Mabb.    Avgaet  Uth  and  18th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Feampton,  Sea 
FaaaTOB.    Angaat  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Tioaghton,  Hon.  See. 
BoBBwaBUBT.    Aagoat  16th  and  17th.    Adnttt  ft  Wannkm,  Hon.  flees. 
MxariBLD  HoBTiotz.TX7aAii.   Aagoat  19th.    Mr.  George  Senior  and  Mr.  Joha 

BnehfOrth,  Hon.  Seee. 
BawBUBY.    Angoet  sand.    Mr.  A.  StndUng,  Notthhvook  Stveat,  Han.  Sea. 
CBBPerow.    Angoet  SSrd.    Mr.  B.  Tboen,  Hon.  Seo. 
Bam eoATB  (Islm  or  Xbahbx).    Aagoat  8acd.   Mi.  B.  B.  SofaartaB.  BSeed- 

etalre,  See. 
Sbatob  Bubx.    Aagoat  86th.    Mf.  B.  Blehardaon  and  Mr.  W.  BDott,  Sboa. 
MoBTBoeB .    September  let  and  Snd.    Mr.  Alex.  Bamett,  8,  High  Streat,  flae: 
DuHDBB  (Intenational).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.B.Me]LBlifla, 

86,  BaoUd  Oieaeent,  See. 
QiiABoow.    September  ISth  aad  IBth.    Mr.  F.  QSh»  DooghaU,  167,  Gonning 

Street,  Sec.  

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The 
Editors,"  or  to  **  The  Pablisher.*'  Letten  addxflBfled  to 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Dr.  Hogg  oiten  remain  unopened  unaToid- 
ably.  We  request  that  bo  one  will  write  pciTatalj  to  any 
of  our  oomapondents,  as  doing  bo  BQb}Mt8  thfloi  to  m- 
juatiflable  trouble  and  espsBSO. 

Correspondents  should  not  miK  up  onthewMMSlMBt  ^Bflttons 
relating  to  Oardening  and  those  on  PouHiy  and  Bee  snb- 
jeots,  and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  tbies 
questions  at  onoe.  All  artioles  intended  for  inflertion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poist. 
Boose  (O.  F.  O.).— If  yoo  sand  fifteen  poriage  etaaqM  iHiii  yoni 

and  order  "  Xhe  Greenboaee,  ite  Plante  and  Management,"  and 

Oardening  for  the  Many/'  yon  aill  have  them  aent  from  oar  ofliaa  ps 
ViBB  Lbab  (a  A).— We  eaa  deteet  no  allannt  hi  the  lesL    tt  sa 


Pbaok  LBATBa  BianASBO  {W»  ^.).-~PMbah^  the  eaat  irinia  and  eoU 
vighin  hate  eaaaed  the  diaoolooring  and  decay  sg,  bat  if  the  tveea  axe  under 
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I  uu  Mi«  tmuma  ur  tii«  rrrer  aiagaaHiuai  ana  uuior  parw  oi  Doaui  AmvnoB. 

•t«m  i«  Bliort  and  ptoMmbent,  bat  luw,  pioeeodiBg  from  ifce  «ro«a,  a 
sniAoeBt  ftolt  of  light  men  vixmatod  lM?9f  of  eitxaordlQarj  sIm  tAd 
nty  (liko  ixnmaoM  ostzieh  fflathen),  xising  from  80  to  4D  feet  In  hOfiht, 


gluf  tho  zootf  are  torpid  and  Bhoald  be  watered  freely  with  weak  tepid 
manure  water. 

FBin  Oasds  (J,  P,  A)~We  know  of  no  ptooe  wbere  yoa  ean  parohaM 
them.  We  know  eome  Tezy  pretly  oarde  were  painted  1^  ladiea  for  a  smaU 
•how. 

FsimxviAUB  (AiMil«9).— Why  in  BaToj  tbia  name  ahoold  be  giren  we 
ean  only  sormiee  beoaoae  its  shape  ia  eomevliat  like  that  of  a  net  for  catching 
cell— pentenneu  It  is  the  Paolownia  Imperialis,  and  has  flowered  in  the  open 
air  in  DeTonshire. 

YxosTABLs  Iyoby  (2)«von).— The  following  is  from  a  reply  to  a  similar 
inquiry  tent  to  the  JSnplufc  ifecftanic:— ''Fhytelephas  macrocarpa  is  one  of 
the  moit  beaatif  ol  of  the  Palm  tribe.  It  growl  on  the  Andean  plains  of  Pern 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Magdslena,  and  other  parts  of  8oath  America. 
Its  stem  is  short  and  procombent,  bat  has,  proeeediog  from  its  erown,  a 
mafi^oent  toft  of  "  '  -       -  -  . 

beauty  (like  immense „ . . _.. 

The  flowers  sre  on  a  crowded  spadiz,  and  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  eonriets  of  many  four-celled  leathery 
drupes  sggregated  together,  and  contains  numerous  nuts  of  a  someirtiat 
triangnlstf  tonn,  nearly  as  laxge  as  a  hen's  egg ;  they  ere  called  Ooxzosao  nuts 
in  eommeree.  The  kemela,  when  ripe,  ere  very  hard  and  white,  end  resemble 
real  ivory.  They  are  extensiTely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  um- 
brella handles,  and  other  small  artioles.  Several  millions  of  these  nuts  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports 
are  consumed  in  the  manufactories  of  Biimln^am." 

Fbikbosb  Abobtivb  (J.  £.)•— The  calyx  being  fa  the  form  of  the  corolla 
though  still  green,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  being  ikbeent  except 
an  aborttve  pistil,  is  very  unusual. 

OoTTAOBB's  Class  (JJ.).— Not  knowing  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
•how  Is  to  be  held,  we  oaxmot  name  snitafale  pUmte. 

WaiTB  OuMBiva  Boss  {B,  0.).~Climking  Rosa  Pevonienils  is  white- 
flowered  ;  Lonlecra  tatarfea  punleea  is  crimson-flowered.  Tliginlan  Stock 
is  an  annual,  but  so  produces  itself  by  self-sowing  that  it  is  perenafal  in 
produdng  flowers. 

Pblabooriuk  Lbatbs  Spottbd  (TF.  D.  A,  and  J.  A).--I>eflelenft  fenti- 
lanon  «i>d  bmgular  watering^-eometlmes  the  roots  being  too  dry  and  then 
ereeasiTdy  wet,  will  evise  the  leaves  to  bftmUdetwed  and  qpotted  like  those 
youenelofed. 

(^  Bbokpvox  Stook  (F.  A)w— Any  of  the  pdnelpal  Iiondfls  or  pnyvhuial 
■eedimea  can  supply  this. 

Sbbds  ntOK  India  (St  FineciK).— We  do  not  think  your  seeds  are  seeds 
of  Doliehoe,  but.  we  wiU  eow  them  in  the  stove  and  let  too  know.  Too  mi|y 
raise  Indian  seeds  in  a  Cocumber  frame,,  and  the  plants  wIU  grow  until  the 
autumn,  when^they  would  require  a  stove  iiemperature  for  the  winter  months. 

Eosbs  wot  Blookiho  (TVqsf  r).— The  buds  do  not  open  beoaaie  they  have 
not  snffloient  heat  combined  wttb  pA%  gn^  sir.  They  shouM  be  placed  dose 
*J[^^«^   We  do  not  like  to  iSi  BMDiDg  909H IFOP  «BO|peAed  bodi  or 

ICAHAonim  OF  TtafM  (?f2«si).-loa  should  slop  the  bsdikig  shoots  as 
soon  M  they  reach  the  top  of  the  rafters,  and  stop  the  latefals  st  every  leel. 
We^de  on^  to  the  l«tena  growths  that  wiU  be  formed  at  the  end  of  the 

EfiiTBBiHA  OuLTmB  (&  S.  C.)«— Tou  do  not  advise  us  as  to  the  else  of  the 
plants,  but  vre  presume  they  ere  in  small  pots,  and  the  plants  comparatively 
moderate  In  growth.  We  should  shift  them  mto  pote  a  else  larger,  or  so  as 
to  admit  of  an  faieh  of  InA  soU  Being  ptoed  all  round  the  ball,  the  pots 
thsy  are  shifted  fion  befaig  filled  with  roots ;  if  not,  the  potting  should  be 
deferred  untfl  they  are.  A  position  in  a  cold  pit  snd  nesr  the  guea  so  as  to 
keep  the  plante  sturdy  in  growth  is  most  suitable,  syringing  frequently  so  as 
to  kssp  down  red  spider,  watering  modereite^  until  the  roots  are  woikiBg  freely 
in  the  freeh  soU,  end  afterwards  eoptous^.  A  rich  light  loam  and  sandy 
peat  in  eonal  parte,  with  a  half  part  of  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixture  of  silver 
sand,  will  grow  them  well.  They  wiU  speedily  fin  the  pots  with  roots,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  pots  8  to  4  inches  larger  in  diameter,  snd  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  pit,  regulating  the  shoots  by  tying,  or  h«re  a  light  airy 
position  in  the  greenhouM.  The  plants  may  be  planted  out  after  the  middle 
of  June  in  iloh  light  soil  ia  an  open  but  warm  sheltered  situation. 

GJCozmxA.  Ouhvnm  (T,  M,  B.).— These  free-flowexlng  plants  require  « 
compost  of  two  paits  turfy  loam,  one  part  e«oh  of  leaf  sou  or  well-decayed 
manure,  sandy  peat,  and  silver  sand.  They  do  best  in  a  low  house  oat  pit  at 
a  distance  of  about  18  inchee  from  the  glass  and  with  slight  shade,  the  main 
point  being  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  with  moderate  ventilation*  We 
pot  ours  before  the  corms  start  into  growth,  into  pots  about  twice  in  diameter 
that  of  tlie  roots,  and  when  they  have  made  shoots  about  S  inches  long  we 
shift  Into  the  blooming  pots  which  usually  are  4  ioehes  larger  in  diameter, 
and  add  a«  this  potting  allbUe  old  cow  dung,  draining  the  pote  wdL  Hodesate 
watering  is  given  at  first,  faMreaaing  it  as  the  plante  advance  in  growth,  they 
requiring  when  advancing  for  flowerlQg  free  watering,  but  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  making  the  soil  sodden.  The  plante  may  be  sprinkled  overhead 
morning  and  afternoon  until  flowering,  and  the  house  kept  moist  by  frequent 
sprinklings.  Jf  kept  too  dry  the  leaves  become  a  prey  to  thrips.  A  tem- 
perature of  (kr  to  66*  at  night,  70^  to  16*>  by  day,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat 
to  SS**  or  W>,  is  meet  sottaUe. 

PBinniia  Obn  Laubbls  (A  ConttaaU  Header).— It  is  not  now  too  late  to 
prene  LnurehL.  We  should  cnt*in  the  shrube  to  the  form  desired;and  yoa  will 
be  rewarded  for  the  trouble  by  a  dwarier  growth,  whlob,  however,  to  be  kept 
neat  must  have  the  ixrsgulatlties  shortened  in  August,  reserving  any  dose 
cutting-in  until  spring. 

Stoppino  Tomatobs  (Jdent).— Plant  them  out  at  cnce  against  the  sunny 
wall,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  especially  in  d^  weather.  Take 
out  their  points  when  a  foot  in  height,  and  trtuh  the  shoots  at  about  a  foot 
distanee  apart,  and  when  they  show  fruit  or  rather  flower  buds  stop  the 
shoots  one  Joint  beyond,  laying-in  wliat  shoots  you  can  without  overcrowding, 
thinning-out  as  required  shoots  of  the  latter  kind,  and  stopping  throughout 
at  one  Joint  beyond  the  fruit,  cutting  dean  out  foreright  shoots  on  the  front 
of  the  branohes,  the  large  oJd  leaves  being  removed  to  prevent  the  young 
from  beiog  too  much  crowded. 

Bbpothho  Bosks  (F.  O.  Jf.).— We  prefer  that  the  repotting  of  the  plants 
be  done  as  soon  as  convMient  after  blooming ;  and  in  the  autumn,  or  pre- 
viously to  starting  the  plante  into  freeh  growth,  remove  a  portion  of  the 
snxfaoo  soil  and  replaoe  with  a  fresh  rich  compoet. 


CLncBBBS  roB  Wbst  BAi.ooNr  (Bev.  8,  A,  B.).— Lonleera  fiexuosa,  Cle* 
matis  montsna,  and  Boss  Felioit^perpetni  might  succeed. 

LIQU^>  Haxubb  tob  Gucdmbbbs  (Idem).— The  beet  probably  is  a  pack  of 
sheep  droppings,  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  but  theeearenot  always  procurable. 
A  pc«k  of  soot  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  also  good,  but  a  stimulaui 
generally  applicable  is  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  guano  la  twenty  gallons  of 
water. 

OBownra  Plabts  fob  Exbxbxtiom  (An  AiMUur).—Ot  the  two  deserip- 
tions  of  Faohsia  the  "  little  pyramids  3  feet  6  inches  In  height "  will  be  more 
suitable  than  the  *'  spring-stmok  cuttings  now  about  9  ind^  high,**  though 
the  latter  grown-on  with  liberal  treatment  will  be  nice  plante,  but  will  not 
compare  with  the  former  in  compactness  of  growth.  Keep  them  well  stopped 
until  about  seven,  or  better  eight,  weeks  before  vou  wish  them  to  bloom, 
applying  liquid  manure  at  evezy  alternate  wateriag.  They  would  be  best 
grown  in  the  cool  oonierratozy.  The  liquid  manure  ought  not  to  be  given 
until  the  pots  are  filled  with  rcote.  The  Geraniums  would  be  beet  grown  in 
the  cold  frames,  stopping  them  up  to  eight  weeks  before  bloOmmg,  and 
employhig  liquid  mauure  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  foliage,  not  permitting 
any  of  them  to  flower  until  after  the  last  stopping.  The  Balsams  wW  also 
require  to  be  grown  in  pite  ex  deep  frames,  though  you  maj  remove  them  to 
the  conservatory  after  tney  are  advanced  for  flowering.  They  require  to  bo 
kept  near  the  glass,  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  advance,  and  to  have  the 
flowers  removed  up  to  within  a  fortnight  of  exhibiting,  the  centre  stem 
flowering  before  the  side  branches,  so  that  the  flower  buds  must  be  removed 
from  It  as  well  as  from  the  side  branohes  if  need  be,  so  as  tohave  all  in  btoom 
together.  The  buds  take  when  the  dze  of  peas  a  little  over  a  fortnight  to 
expand,  so  that  you  may  know  when  to  leave  off  picking  the  buds.  The  buds 
should  be  removed  when  the  dsc  of  peas.  We  could  not  from  the  list  of  the 
kinds  you  name  state  which  wopld  t)e  the  beet  to  exhibit,  as  we  might  name 
such  as  would  not  be  In  condition,  as  they  will  vary  somewhat  In  slae,  aleo  in 
foliage  and  flower,  as  wdl  as  symmetry  of  plant.  Grow  all  well,  and  oall  in 
before  the  ehow  one  with  a  good  knowledge  of  plante  for  exhikition.  and  with 
such  aid  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  selection  than  we  oould  wlthoat 
seeing  the  plants. 

SoALB  OR  Pbaoh  Trbbs,  Ao.  (ITodf^).— It  is  the  Aspidiotos  mmms  or 
Boss  scale,  closely  allied  to  the  Ooeous.  It  is  destroyed  by  the  same  applica- 
tion we  have  directed  for  that 

WooDLxoB  (t^r.  OolUtt),—Otsa  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  of  an  effective- 
mode  of  protecting  Melons  and  other  plants  from  the  attacks  of  these  peste  t 
We  presume  our  inquirer  has  tried  the  old  and  good  plan  of  a  boiled  potato 
wrapped  In  a  little  hay  and  phMcd  in  a'  flower  pot  laid  on  its  side  in  ttkdr 
hsnnts,  examining  it  In  the  momlng,  and  shaking  the  woodlioe,  which  will  b» 
seer«4ed  in  the  hay  around  the  potato,  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  water.  A 
number  of  theee  baits  will  thin  the  woodlioe  oonnderably,  and  so  would  a  few 
toads  placed  upon  the  bed.  A  wholesale  means  of  destroying  theee  pe&to 
Other  than  hj  boiling  water,  which  cannot  always  be  used  without  injuiy  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  is  much  seeded. 

UuLBBBBisa  Sbbdless  (J.  f.).—'ioxtt  former  tetter  did  not  reaeh  ns^  to^ 
are  in  error  in  supposing  the  Walnut  and  TUbert  to  be  dioedons.  They  are 
both  moncsdous  trees.  The  Mulberry  is  siso  moncedous,  bwt  somemnes 
diceeious,  snd  eccadonally  polygamous.  Tha  flowers  you  hare  sent  ssre  all 
female  flowers.  We  have  seen  trees  produetaig  only  male,  and  other  txeeir 
produoii«  only  female  flowers,  while  we  have  also  seen  female  and  asale 
flowers  (short  dose  catkins),  on  the  same  tree.  A  Mulberry  tree  raised  from 
seed  will  often  produce  only  male  catkins  for  a  few  years,  the  tree  eventually 
beooming  fruitfuL  It  is  not  advisable  to  propagate  from  a  tree  of  this  nature, 
and  cuttings  should  only  be  selected  fkom  fruitful  brssMhes.  Your  fruit  is 
seedlsBs  because  of  the  absenee  of  male  catkins,  but  it  wlU  produce  fmU  as 
fredy.  and  that  fruit  wiU  be  as  good,  perhaps  better,  for  deesert  and  pre- 
serviotg  purposee  as  if  it  contained  seeds.  An  exaot  analogy  to  this  is  found 
in  the  animal  kii^om,  where  a  hen  under  certain  conditions  will  produce 
eggs  which  are  )perlect  for  cooking  purposes,  but  which  for  obvious  reasons 
are  unproduottve  of  chickens.  In  your  case  the  Mulberry  is  dicedons,  and  as 
it  is  phmted  at  the  badt  waU  of  a  vineiy  for  the  ede  purpose  of  produdng 
fruit,  the  absenee  of  male  catkins  is  rather  aa  advantage  than  otherwise. 

Nahbs  of  PLAinr8(  r.  ff.).— The  yeltow,  Beronieam  pardallanehes,  Iie<mard'a 
Bene ;  the  white,  Oardamine  pratends,  Lady 'e  Smodt  (J.  P.  ^Uan).— 1,  Dip- 
leans  glutinosue;  9,  AdiaAtum  afchiopicum;  8,  Adlantum  OapUlus- Veneris; 
4,  Vitex  sp. ;  6,  Impatiens.  (A.  B.).—l,  Kennedy  a  cocdnea;  9,  Lopesia  race- 
mosa ;  8,  Oentradenla  rosea ;  4,  Dndalacanthus  nervosus.  [A.  Bou).—l^  Pterls 
srguto;  S,  Asplenium  bulbifemm;  8,  Aspidium  faleatom;  4,  Pterls  serru- 
late; 5,  Besdalacanthus  nervosus.  (Mrs.  Oliver).— Sedum  Bieboldl  varies 
gatum. 


POULTST,   BEE,    ABD   FIOEOK   OHBONIOLE. 


OPEN  JUDGING. 
A  KEw  system  of  jadging  was  put  into  operation  the  ottier 
day  at  Maidstone  at  the  Southern  ConnJbieB  Dog  Show.  Oata- 
logoea  were  placed  in  the  jadgoe'  hands,  thos  affording  them 
faU  knowledge  as  to  the  owners  ol  and  the  names  of  the  exhibits. 
The  snocess  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  from  many  quar- 
ters we  learn  that  there  has  not  been  snch  a  satisfactory  num- 
ber of  awards  for  some  time  past.  So  well  was  this  new  system 
received,  and  so  well  did  it  seem  to  worli,  that  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  see  if  th& 
same  plan  will  be  as  suooessful  in  awarding  poultry  prizes^ 
We  fear  that  many  of  our  exhibitors  have  lost  some  faith  in  the 
lanoy  during  the  past  season,  and  we  hear  of  one  or  two  seriously 
threatening  to  give  up  exhibiting,  and  those,  too,  fanciers  whom 
we  can  but  ill  spare.  Now,  open  judging  should  at  any  rate 
make  them  less  suspicious,  and  feel  inclined  to  try  another 
year.  We  do  not  believe  one-fourth  of  the  stories  we  hear  about 
awards  being  improperly  made  by  some  judges ;  but  we  do  feel 
that  if  those  gentlemen  went  into  the  show  catalogue  in  hand 
to  make  the  awards,  they  would  come  out  again  in  a  much  mor» 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  than  often  is  the  oasoi  for,  however 
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upright  a  judge  may  be,  we  fear  there  U  always  lomeose  at 
nearly  eyery  exhibition  who  thinka  he  has  been  oat  ontof  a  prize 
by  another  being  laToored,  whioh  mast  be  very  annoying  to  the 
jadge  who  has  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty.  Now,  we  belieye 
many  sach  grievances  would  be  swept  away,  while  on  the  other 
hand  others  might  arise ;  still  we  should  very  much  like  the 
system  to  be  tried  and  fairly  tested,  and  the  larger  the  show 
that  would  make  the  start  tiie  more  probability  is  there  for  real 
and  permanent  good  to  arise. 

We  should  like  to  know  some  of  the  judges'  opinions  about 
this  svstem.  We  oannot  but  think  that  they  would  oo-operate 
in  giving  the  plan  an  honest  trial.  We  are  of  opinion  that  they 
would  be  benefited  as  much  as  the  exhibitors,  for  not  only 
might  it  lessen  some  of  their  difficulties  in  judging  by  knowing 
the  owners  of  the  birds,  but  it  would  anyhow  remove  all  that 
absurd  ignorance  whioh  some  profess  to  hold  about  the  owner- 
ship or  the  identity  of  well-known  specimens.  Again,  it  wonld 
put  judge  and  exhibitor  on  a  more  equal  footing,  and  enable 
them  both  to  talk  over  an  award  more  pleasantly  than  is  now 
often  the  oase,  for  it  is  remarkable  how  some  judges  would 
almost  seem  to  shirk  meeting  exhibitors  face  to  faoe  after  the 
show  is  opened  to  the  public,  as  they  trundle  home  as  soon  as 
the  awards  are  made,  and  are  seen  no  more  that  day.  We 
confess  we  think  very  much  more  highly  of  those  judges  who 
remain  when  the  exhibitors  oome  in,  and  talk  over  their  awards 
with  them,  and  confess  themselves  wrong  when  they  are  wrong, 
for  from  mistakes  at  times  no  one  on  earth  is  free.  Honest  ana 
fright  exhibitors  the  system  could  not  hurt,  but  would  surely 
give  them  a  greater  confidence  in  the  judge  and  the  exhibition 
management  itself ;  while  those  who  go  in  for  little  dodges  and 
tips,  those  need  not  exhibit  at  openly- judged  shows,  and  so 
make  their  absence  conspicuous. 

Another  gain  would  surely  be  in  removing  all  difficulties  about 
committeemen  exbibiting,  for  open  judging  would  ]^lace  such 
gentlemen  on  the  same  footing  with  every  other  exhibitor,  and 
so  hush  those  whispers,  which  we  believe  are  moet  grossly 
•exaggerated,  of  the  managers  of  shows  starting  the  same  for 
their  own  benefit. 

And  then  above  all  surely  those  who  wage  such  fierce  and 
desperate  war  against  point  cups  would  find  their  remedy  in 
-open  judging,  for  a  cop  could  hardly  be  offered  for  competition 
■where  catalogues  were  placed  in  tne  judge's  hands,  for,  to 
take  Portsmouth  for  example  and  the  Brahma  point  cup  there, 
if  a  judge  was  dishonest  enough  to  do  it  he  could  very  hiehly 
commend  or  highly  commend  all  an  exhibitor's  pens  until  he 
found  by  a  simple  addition  sum  that  the  cup  was  obtained. 
This  could  be  also  done  with  a  Pigeon  point  cup,  althongh  it 
might  entail  a  better  knowledge  of  the  first  simple  rule  of 
arithmetic.  The  possibility  of  such  a  course  of  action,  how- 
ever, oould  well  be  considered  a  grievanoe  by  a  disappointed  ex- 
hibitor, who  in  the  time  of  his  wrath  will  say  anything,  and 
•so  we  think  practically  the  point-cup  system  oould  be  thus 
skbolished.  Not  that  we  ever  could  see  the  evil  that  it  did  in 
the  strong  way  that  one  or  two  of  our  contemporaries  do. 

Taking,  then,  this  new  plan  in  every  light  we  think  that  it 
would  be  found  to  work  well.  Anyhow  it  is  worthy  of  a  proper 
trial ;  for  although  it  might  not  entirely  quench  all  those  dis- 
agreeable suspicions  which  some  will  entertain  of  a  judge  and 
exhibitor  working  together,  still  it  must  lessen  them  and  to  a 
^eat  degree  remove  them  entirely.  We  cannot  think  of  agree- 
ing with  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  us,  *'  Any  judge  re- 
fusing to  countenance  open  judging  proves  himself  guuty  of 
dishonesty,"  for  many  of  those  who  have  so  honourably  for  year 
uter  year  awarded  the  prizes  at  our  exhibitions  may  object  to 
the  new  svstem  and  doubt  its  usefulness ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  think  that  if  open  judging  is  found  to  remove  some  difficul- 
ties from  their  own  paths  and  from  those  of  their  friends  that 
they  will  soon  be  won  over,  and  anyhow  will  wish  to  s^e  the 
system  given  a  fair  trial.  It  has  proved  so  far  a  success  with 
dogs,  and  has  been  approved  of  by  their  owners;  and  dog 
«nd  poultry  exhibitions  being  so  much  alike  in  management 
we  can  only  think  that  the  plan  should  work  well  with  poultry 
shows.  As  we  said,  there  may  be  difficulties  and  troubles  con- 
nected with  this  new  system,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  evil  can  be  remedied  at  once ;  but  if  it  only  to  some  ex- 
tent checks  suspicions,  whioh  frequently  have  no  proper  origin, 
both  exhibitor  andjudge  should  feel  for  the  present  at  aU  events 
more  satisfied.  We  shall  cordially  congratuUte  any  pooltry 
committee  who  gives  it  the  first  push,  and  promise  that  if  we 
find,  as  we  anticipate  we  shall,  any  advantage  gained  and  any 
evils  crushed,  that  we  will  for  our  parts,  with  that  other  friendly 
eontomporarf  who  first  put  the  movement  in  motion,  go  on 
pushing  it  till  we  land  the  open^atalogue  system  in  the  haven 
of  succesi.— W. 


fort,  and  their  thrift;  precisely  as  this  same  precaution  is  i 
tial  to  the  bodily  welfare  of  human  beings  in  their  dwelhngs, 
and  especially  in  their  sleeping  apartments. 

Closely  confined  buildings  where  the  poultry  roost  is  a  most 
pernicious  practice  at  any  season,  and  pisrtioalarly  whem  auch 
premises  are  overcrowded.  Small  holes  or  slits  near  the  eaves 
may  be  so  easily  made  through  which  the  ascending  vicious 
and  obnoxious  air  can  escape,  that  this  arrangement  ought 
never  to  be  omitted  in  the  absence  of  some  more  elaborate 
mode  of  certain  ventilation. 

The  roosts  should  be  entirely  below  the  ranges  of  such  op^- 
ings  of  course,  to  avoid  the  draughts  of  cold  air  whioh  may  be 
forced  inward  in  severe  weather.  But  these  apertures  m^  be 
secured  in  winter  inside  or  outside  effectually,  and  still  afford 
ample  outlet  for  the  rising  offensive  effluvia  that  emsnatas  from 
the  bodies  of  even  the  healthiest  birds  in  confinement. 

This  question  of  thorough  ventilation  in  the  fowl-hoose  or 
pigeon-loft,  is  a  matter  of  great  import;  and  its  constant  appro- 
priate  observance  tends  vastly  to  keep  our  feathered  pets  free 
nrom  many  of  the  ailments  caused  (when  we  least  comprehend 
it),  by  compelling  them  to  inhsle  over  and  over  again  the 
foul  air  generated  in  completely  closed,  unaired  apartments.— 
{American  Fancier^s  Journal.) 


VENTILATING  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

PnitE  air  at  all  times  must  be  admitted  into  the  poultry 
houses  where  chickens  or  adult  fowls  are  confined,  by  dav 
or  at  night.    This  is  indispensable  to  their  health,  their  com- 


POULTBY  AND  BIBD  NEWS  AND  QUBBIBS. 

'*  Olabibsx"  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  killing  her 
poultry.  There  are  three  modes  of  killing.  Some  advocate 
suffocation,  dever  men  among  them.  Others  cut  the  throats. 
A  third  party  breaks  the  neck.  It  is  said  suffocation  is  the  beat, 
as  the  bird  loses  no  part  of  its  properties;  but  when  death  is 
caused  by  this  process  there  is  a  dark  oolour  which  is  unpleasant 
and  suggestive.  When  the  throats  are  cut  the  fleah  ia  beauti- 
fully white,  but  the  meat  is  dry  and  suggestive  of  deal  aawdusi 
When  the  neck  is  broken,  the  dislooaUon  being  perfeot,  if  the 
fowl  is  held  by  the  legs,  the  head  being  downwards,  all  the  Uood 
runs  to  the  disjunonon  of  the  vertebrn,  none  remains  in  the 
body,  and  the  juiciness  of  the  flesh  is  retained. 

Do— BB— MI.  — There  is  a  oontroversy  as  to  which  aongster 
among  the  birds  begins  his  carol  earliest  Since  Iread  it  in  one 
of  yoor  oontemporaries  I  have  listened  every  morning.  This 
morning  (Monday)  I  heard  the  Bobin  at  2.60  a.m.,  the  Thmsh 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  On  two  oooasionB  I  hftTe  heard 
the  Blaokbhrd  at  2.80  ▲.x. 

We  m^  remind  those  intending  to  exhibit  at  tha  cominf 
'summer  York  Cage-Bird  Show  that  the  entries  are  announced 
to  dose  on  Saturday,  June  8rd.  The  Bird  Show,  whioh  is 
always  a  great  feature  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Yorkshirs 
Gala,  wiU  take  phuse  on  the  14kh,  16th,  and  16th  of  June. 

The  declared  value  of  eggs  imported  in  the  four  months  ended 
the  SOth  ulk  was  ^£929,609 ;  last  year,  Je997,382. 

OoosB  Eoos.— I  have  a  Toulouse  Gh>cpe  that  has  laid  fifty-four 
eggs  this  season,  and  on  the  22nd  of  this  month  oommenoed  to 
sit  upon  eleven.  Some  others  I  put  under  hens  and  have  hatched 
a  fair  average.  Is  not  this  a  large  and  unusual  number  of  e^gs 
for  a  Goose  to  lay  ?— Swamsxa. 

A  lad  at  Langley  took  from  a  nest  here  a  few  days  ago  five 
young  full-fledged  Starlings,  three  of  which  were  their  natural 
colour,  and  the  other  two  were  a  pure  white  with  yellow  beaks. 
Although  we  have  had  white  Sparrows  here  before  I  never 
before  saw  a  white  Starling.— H.  Lomo. 

Dr.  Bogers  of  East  Grinstead  has  a  cat  and  a  parrot  which 
have  formed  a  great  attachment  for  each  other.  For  a  length 
of  time  the  cat  would  not  sleep  comfortably  anywhere  except  in 
ihe  cage  with  the  parrot  Eventually  Pussy  had  prior  daims 
on  her  affection— kittens.  One  of  these  she  nurses  in  a  cross- 
handled  garden  basket,  and  no  place  has  such  an  attraction  for 
PoUy  as  the  handle  of  that  basket  There  she  sits  for  hours 
demonstrating  in  ways  unspeakable  her  affection  for  the  cat  and 
especially  for  the  kitten,  even  making  attempts  to  feed  it  Pollv 
hss  also  installed  herself  guardian  of  her  feline  friends,  and 
which  she  will  not  permit  a  stranger  to  touch.  He  may  soimtch 
Polly  unmolestedly,  but  no  amount  of  coaxing  will  gain  him  the 
privilege  to  stroke  Pussy.  All  attempts  in  this  direction  the 
bird  resents  vigorously.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  bird 
mounting  guard  over  the  cat  and  kitten,  and  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir.— A  Yibitob. 


TIVBBTON  POULTBY  SHOW. 
Ths  Devon  County  Agricultural  Meeting  wss  this  year  held 
at  Tiverton,  and  a  very  pleasant  little  ga&ering  it  was.  'Mr. 
Fielding  of  Trentham  judged  the  poultry,  and  in  many  classes 
gave  much  satiafaction.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts's  JlO-note, 
to  be  awarded  in  the  class  for  undubbed  cockerels,  brought  out  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  entries ;  but  beyond  the  winner,  whioh  was 
a  smart  Brown  Bed,  we  did  not  think  the  quiJity  very  startling. 
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In  the  next  OaTns  olass  the  first  and  eeoond  Black  Bed  oooks 
ran  eaoh  other  close  for  first  hononrBy  the  winner  having  per- 
haps a  little  more  style.  Glass  4  was  supposed  to  be  for  Indian 
Game,  but  we  conclude  it  is  pretty  wdU  known  that  Malays  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  answer  all  the  reqnirements  of  the 
jadges  in  these  classes ;  anyhow,  nine  pens  appeared,  and  if  the 
class  had  been  called  Miday  there  would  very  likely  have  been 
eighteen.  A  fair  pair  of  young  birds  won,  but  not  quite  large 
enough.  Dorkings  had  only  six  entries,  but  a  very  good  pen  was 
first ;  the  hen  nice  in  colour,  and  very  good  in  shape.  We  liked 
the  second-prize  pen  very  much  also,  the  cock  being  of  good- 
oolour,  and  altogether  a  showy  bird.  Cochins,  Bufi  or  Wliite, 
competed  together,  while  Partridge  had  a  class  to  themselves. 
This  is  a  most  absurd  classification,  and  we  cannot  think  why 
this  Society  persists  in  it.  The  winning  Buffs  were  very  good. 
We  liked  the  cook  very  much ;  his  shape  is  good,  and  his  colour 
very  fairly  clear.  Capital  Whites  were  second,  the  cock  very 
showy;  but  we  liked  either  of  the  highly  commended  hens 
better  than  the  second-prize  one.  The  third  pen  of  Buffs  con- 
tained a  smart  young  cook  of  pretty  colour.  The  first-prize 
Light  Brahma  hen  was  extremely  good  in  shape  and  neat  in 
head.  In  the  Darks  we  liked,  as  a  pair,  almost  the  third-prize 
pen  best,  though  the  second  hen  was  well  marked  and  neatly 
made.  Houdans  made  a  small  but  good  lot  of  seven  pens.  The 
first-prize  pair  were  evenly  marked  and  good  in  points.  In  the 
next  olass  only  one  solitary  pen  appeared,  in  which  the  birds  were 
not  superior.  The  Golden-penciUed  and  Silver- spangled  Ham- 
burghs  made  the  best  show.  We  liked  the  hen  in  142  (Thomp- 
son) very  much,  as  her  penoiUings  were  clear  and  her  colour 
bright.  The  Judge  seemed  more  at  home  here  than  among  some 
of  the  other  birds,  and  there  was  very  little  indeed  for  any  to 
find  fault  with.  The  markings  of  tho  first  Silver-spangled  hen 
were '  decidedly  good,  and  the  cock  with  her  had  very  good 
sickles.  In  the  Variety  class  Polands  won  all  three  of  the  prizes, 
thus  showing  the  lottery  of  such  a  receptacle  and  the  great 
want  of  better  classification^  for  although  the  Polands  were 
excellent  and  the  first-prize  pen  especially  so,  still  there  were 
other  pens  of  less- cultivated  breeds  which  were  in  their  way 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  second  and  third-prize  Polands. 
The  Sale  classes  were  large,  and  we  noticed  a  good  (Hme  cook 
first  among  the  cooks,  and  a  pair  of  good  Spanish  and  Dorkings 
first  and  second  among  the  hens.  A  pen  of  Aylesburies  of 
massive  shape  and  clear  in  bill  were  first  in  their  class ;  while 
in  Bouens,  unless  they  were  judged  by  weight,  we  liked  the 
Duck  in  the  second- prize  pen  best,  the  drakes  being  about  equal 
in  merit.  Turkeys  only  mustered  two  pens,  where  a  very  good 
pair  of  Cambridge  won  first. 

In  Pigeons  the  entries  were  very  small,  and  Mr.  Yardley  had 
it  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

I*  Li  L"  ^  1-  i .  * .    J  i  ^ ,..     i  ;. .; .. .,  .V. , . ,  -  Cack.— 3,  H.  E.  M  ar  LiD.    2.  J.  ai  afton.    3,  J. 

F4irt|iiJibT»ua.  9,  J.  T.  Browne.  Bla^k  vr  Br*/tPPi  Itcft.—l,  J.  T*  Brows«,  I, 
J.  K  i^cUHitBii.  fi,  Ror.  A- ^rufrjrs.  JiF  uCwf  t<£tr(ft^r.— I,  J.  Iffltoii.  »,  ^.T. 
Smwne.  i,  Th  J^  Lwbb.  iH'U^a.  —1,  BUJi-  J.  Purtririffo.  a  »iil  t.  J.  Bone, 
iKumroik— ('ofo^rfii.- ],  It  Wh  Beaobtr-  t,  Frfv,  H.  *".  Hainititm.  S^Rot.Q. 
WaIikw.  OocniNt.— fJuiT,  Whitt,  and  iUnnamon.—].  a*  ft.  HBtrim,  fl,  J*  N. 
Wlilteb«*d.  3,  M^v.  ti.  tr,  Hcjdi<-n.  raririd^g  and  Drown,— h  O,  Has.  a  and 
a,  H.  WooTo*  BtiAnuAH.-  LiohL-t,  H*r*  O.  W*iaiwj.  a.  J.  Crwotc  S,  J.  H. 
KichailB.  Darli^lf  Mn^  Rmlcliffsi,  X  J-  Luti^,  a^  Rkv,  H.  V.  HfttDilton. 
SfiNi^ciH—l,  JkBouU^jd^  y,  J.  IJaflHML  $j  Hri^UnrtJd,  ^imoRc^a.—Hed  faced, 
—1,  W.  Jcf^lca.  %,  J.  Hi^rwciod.  3,  H.  ELitoi].  HnuDAsa.— 1  ud  &,  W.  H. 
Copbl^istoiie.    rii£.i!rcii  —A ny  othrt  varitiff  —1,  J .  it  >i icboUe.    U 4?tf liL'BOU «.— 

ppficiii€d.-l  at^d  3,  ^f .  Bai-tor.  4.  H,  Floklea.  Goid^iinnottdr,  - 1,  J.  Long,  a^N. 
Barter^  S^  H.  plcklse.  Silver  spanQind^—it  M.  i'lcUtt^,  %  N.  Barbpr.  a,  J. 
Oarr.  Bih-Tj.Me^-'CfiiMi«.--]t  E.  C^.  FpjquliaT^Di].  S,  F.  8.  Iloakadiiy<  S,W.M. 
iJtirdwcll.  Anif  other  varfety^—l.  J.  A  Duhln.  9.  (1.  J.  (Jrowyei.  H.  C  H*  P'>pe. 
AwT  OT  HEn  Vi.  lu  ITT,— 1 ,  J*  if  Uton  ( HijJ  ver  PolttUdi).  %  J .  Los  m  ( P^lUJj  ],  fl .  H. 
FlokJen  iPuiUDdjtJ.  »aLLi,'*4>  Unsfl,— CiMft*— 1,J.  T.  BrowDe  {i^amej,  3.  J^H. 
NichollA.  !f,  J,  liBr«ciQd  {Black  MiourcAk  il^n^.—l,  J^  J^hjuJidq  (^JpanJsh). 
a,  B.  W-  Beaeb^;  {DarklDgj.  ^.  W,  T.  LovtrLnj;  (a&mi),  Dvi^xa.^Ajftetb\iry,— 
1.  E*  SoeB,  1  and  3,  S.  E.  UAiris.  lio'Ufn.—i^  Rl-v^  a^  CTuwym,  %  Mrp.J. 
i'lTlztdife.  n,  Jh  T.  Bi-iiwd^.  C^Ersit.-I,  W.  U.  rupp^^atano.  3,  B.  J.  F.  CliJfi»rd. 
Si  a.  SiiAll.    Til* i^Tfl.— J.  Re V,  ^l .  J.  B iUIe v*    2,  il i d.  Tr& j t«. 

PIOEOK&,  —  CAjtuisju.  —  t,  W.  D*  mcburdaod.  %  t.  Wiaka.  Pouteba*  — 
1,  ¥.  Beck,  a,  H.  YMdl*,j,  BtJiHs.— 1»  H,  Y«iB*j,  Tumblim*-!*  H-  1  ordley. 
S  J  F.  Beet.  Ft  !tr Ai  L3  - 1»  J .  r ,  Lovtsrmidgis.  9h  H.  Y a  rtUs  v,  O wli,— 1 ,  F^  B  *:  ok. 
a,  H  y  r^:.  .  Tumits.— l,  G.  H*  Ure^oTy.  t,  H.  VaralfiT'  AJiTHEarH.— 
1,^";.'  A'.IMiicUsTlftkJ'Ti.  Ti!iv«Pii»iLt<— l«if.  VitrdRy.  3,U,  I>eiibam. 
DRAon.jNs,-- 1,  j1.  YiTiiley,  %  Tn,  Wlcli,  Aht  Drnzx  V^rikty.— i,  fj,  Yairiliey. 
8, 0. 0.  LAmonreox.  

SYSTEMS  OF  MANAGEMEl^T.— No.  2. 

Im  our  letter  on  this  subject  whioh  appeared  last  week  notice 
was  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the  cottagers  of  England  hobble 
along,  or  rather  allow  their  bees  to  hobble  along,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  for  very  few  of  the  said  cottagers  have  any 
bright  viewer  intelligent  grasj^  of  their  own  or  any  other  system 
of  managing  bees.  Brighter  views,  more  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  larger  returns,  let  us  hope,  are  in  store  for  thenb. 

In  oratory  it  has  been  said  that  action  is  the  first,  second, 
and  third  best  thing.  In  bee-keeping  strong  hives  are  the 
first,  seoond,  and  third  best  things  in  any  system  of  manage- 
ment. Other  good  things  are  young  combs,  young  queens,  and 
stock  hives  that  have  never  been  once  filled  with  honey  to 
repletion.  Fat  plethoric  hives  should  not  be  kept  for  stock 
for  many  reasons.  A  superabundance  of  honey  in  stock  hives 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  is  very  hurtful.    It  is  so 


cold  that  bees  will  not  sit  on  it;  they  nestle  as  far  from  it  in 
winter  and  cold  weather  as  possible,  and  may  sometimes  be 
found  clustering  on  the  outsides  of  hives  even  in  summer, 
rather  than  sit  on  honeycomb;  and  in  winter  they  often  huddle 
themselves  in  heaps  on  their  boards  or  sides  of  their  hives  inside 
rather  than  risk  their  lives  near  an  iceberg  of  honeycomb. 
Besides,  honey  contracts  the  breeding  spaces  of  hives  in  two 
ways.  A  superabundance  of  honey  in  stocks  occupies  too  much 
comb,  and  generally  with  a  saperabundanoe  of  honey  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  pollen,  which  is  as  injurious  in  a  bee  hive 
as  a  sluggish  liver  is  in  an  animal.  The  best  bee-keepers,  then, 
have  four  points  to  their  charter— namely,  strong  hives,  young 
queens,  fresh  combs,  and  plenty  of  breeding  space. 

The  Australian  system  of  managing  bees  comprises  both  super- 
ing  and  nadiring.  When  a  hive  becomes  full  a  super  as  large 
as  itself  is  placed  on  it  for  store  room ;  and  when  the  combs  of 
the  bottom  hive  become  black  nadiring  is  resorted  to  instead  of 
supering.  The  honey,  of  course,  is  stored  in  the  uppermost 
hive,  and  the  bottom  one  kept  for  stock.    This  system  does  not 

Erevent  swarming  altogether,  for  bees  often  swarm  with  supers 
alf  filled  on  the  hives,  and  even  with  nadirs  under  them. 
This  system  is  easily  understood  and  practised.  The  nadiring 
process  of  securing  both  honey  and  stocks  is  objectionable,  for 
nadirs  filled  by  stocks  that  do  not  swarm  are  often  h^foll  of 
drone  comb,  and  therefore  very  ineUgible  for  stocks.  The  idea 
of  vouthful  queens  is  not  considered  at  present ;  by-and-by  it 
will  be  otherwise  amongst  our  colonial  friends. 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Nutt*s  system  of  bee-management  in 
this  country  deepened  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful observers  than  an  earnest  enthusiastic  person  can,  single- 
handed,  influence  for  good  or  evil  a  great  number  of  people. 
The  Nutt  hive  speedily  went  into  disuse  and  the  waste  corner. 
If  the  hive  had  been  introduced  with  less  ostentation  and  as  one 
capable  of  improvement,  the  system  or  hive  would  ^rhaps 
have  been  improved.  Both  hive  and  system  were  objecUonabie 
in  my  opinion.  The  openings  or  doors  between  the  central  and 
collateral  boxes  were  not  large  enough,  nor  where  they  ought  to 
have  been.  The  central  boxes  were  often  full  before  the  bees 
entered  the  collateral  ones,  which  did  not  prevent  swanning. 
The  position,  size,  and  shape  of  the  partition  doors  were  wrong, 
and  &e  whole  thing  was  a  xailure.  . 

The  bar  frame  hive  or  moveable-comb  system,  so  mucn  in 
fashion,  is  now  on  its  trial.  It  has  many  advocates  and  patrons 
both  in  this  country  and  America.  L.  L.  Langstrotti  of  Anierica 
is  its  greatest  advocate  and  admirer.  If  he  were  less  biawd  and 
prepossessed  in  its  favour  his  opinions  would  have  greater  weignt 
amongst  thoughtful  men.  But  I  am  not  now  going  to  enter  into 
oontroversv  with  anybody  about  this  or  that  hive,  or  this  or  Uiat 
system  of  bee  management,  neither  am  I  here  to  undervalue  im- 
provemente  of  any  kind  made  in  apiarian  science.  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  give  the  reader  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  mpveable- 
oomb  system,  with  every  feature  of  excellence  fairly  and  honestly 
shaded.  Moveable  combs  give  the  students  of  bee  history  a  srood 
opportunity  of  examining  the  internal  operations  of  a  bee  hive, 
and  are  useful  for  scientific  purposes.  Bars  of  honeycomb  may 
occasionally  be  removed  from  bar-frame  hives,  and  bars  of  brood 
too.  The  American  slinger  has  been  invented  to  ex^t  honey 
wiUiont  crushing  or  breaking  the  combs  of  moveable  frames. 
The  bar-frame  hive  can  be  managed  on  the  swarming  and  non- 
swarming  system,  and  for  both  nadiring  and  supermg.  The 
hive  is  generally  used  for  supering  on  the  non-swarming  prmoiple, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  apiaries  of  amateurs  and  dealers— Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  only  considered.  Some  of  the  advocates  in 
the  bar-frame  school  become  great  experts  in  manipulating  pro- 
cesses-removing and  reflxing  bars  of  brood,  removmg  and 
emptying  bars  (^  honey  and  honeycomb.  The  bar-frame  hive 
does  not  prevent  swarming,  and  does  not  admit  of  heing 
enlarged  by  eking.  This  is  one  great  defect  in  the  hive,  which 
will  be  seen  and  felt  by  many  bee  farmers.  The  mode  of  swarm- 
ing bar-framers  artificially,  as  practised  bv  many  adepts  in  the 
school,  is  very  far  from  being  perfect.  Taking  half  the  bars  and 
bees  of  a  hive  ready  for  swarming  and  placinc  them  in  an  empty 
hive  is  the  usual  mode  adoptea  in  artificial  swarminff  in  this 
schooL  Such  splitting  and  halving  is  unnatural  and  objection- 
able. The  hive  that  has  the  qoeen  will  go  on  very  well,  Dut  the 
other  having  bees  and  combs  only  has  a  queen  to  rear,  and  while 
rearing  one  or  more  will  become  filled  with  drone  combs,  for 
bees  instinctively  build  drone  combs  when  young  queens  are 
being  hatched.  In  artificial  swarming  the  bees  and  queen 
only  should  be  put  into  the  empty  hive,  and  all  tiie  combs 
remain  in  the  old  stock  hive.  In  this  way  we  imitate  natur^ 
swarming  as  closely  as  possible,  and  it  is  well  to  be  in  the  Ime  of 
natural  processes,  and  when  that  is  not  possible  let  us  keep  very 
near  to  it. 

If  I  were  to  mention  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the  bar- 
frame  hive  and  system  that  strike  me  I  fear  some  of  our  friends 
of  that  school  would  look  on  and  treat  me  as  an  enemy.  Now 
they  should  not  do  this,  but  rather  be  pleased  to  have  the  weak 
points  of  the  system  pointed  out,  and  removed  if  possible.  The 
system  is  on  iu  trial,  and  attempts  are  constanUy  being  made 
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to  modify  tnd  improve  the  bur-frame  hive.  We  all  Bympathise 
\vith  the  Scotch  woman  who  said,  "I  ken  other  bairne  are 
bonnier  than  mine,  bat  still  I  like  mv  aln  the  beet."  It  is  well 
when  intelligent  and  enlightened  bee-keepers  like  their  own  the 

best— A.   PlTTIOBBW. 


DISCOVERlf  OF  THE  HONEY  BXTRAOTOB. 

This  valaable  maohine  had  its  origin  wholly  in  an  aeoidenti 
like  many  another  valaable  invention.  The  honey  pamp  was 
discovered  in  this  wise.    It  is  a  pretty  story. 

In  Italy  there  chanced  to  dwell  one  Major  Von  Hrasohha, 
a  German,  and  one  of  Natare's  bee-keepers.  One  day  Major 
Von  Hraschka  was  in  his  apiary,  and  his  son  ohanoed  to  be 
there  too.  The  boy  carried  a  tin  pail,  which  had  a  string  tied 
to  it.  The  major  gave  the  boy  a  pieoe  of  h<mey,  patting  it  into 
the  tin  paii.  Then  the  yoath,  boy  like,  began  to  swins  the 
psil  with  the  honey  in  it  aroand  and  around  in  a  circle,  holding 
ft  by  the  string.  A  moment  after  he  had  ceased  this  amose- 
ment,  tlia  major  hmpened  to  look  again  at  the  pieoe  of  hcmey : 
what  was  his  sarpnse  to  find  that  the  honey  was  all  drained 
out  neaUy  and  perfectly  from  that  side  of  the  oomb  which  had 
been  on  the  ontside  of  the  oirde  as  the  boy  9WJUig  the  pail 
aroand  1^  the  string !  The  major  thooghtlnlly  tamedf  the  oomb 
over  and  bade  the  boy  swing  again.  This  timo  the  other  side 
of  the  oomb  was  all  drained  oat,  and  that  night  Major  Yon 
Hraschka  went  to  bed  thinking.  Ho  thonght  and  thonght  and 
exi>erimented  till  he  gave  bee-keepers  the  hone^  extraotoTi 
wmoh  whirls  the  honey  oat  of  the  comb  by  oentnf  ogal  loroe, 
leaving  the  oomb  to  be  filled  again  by  the  bees,  and  we  Uqaid 
honey,  clean,  pare,  and  bewitifoly  to  be  eatea  by  people.— 
{CimmHaH  (hmm^rcial) 


CUB  LBTTEB  BOX. 

BxTmsmi  JPonTRT-ziapaio  (C.  B.).— Om  handrsd  bead  per 
too  many.  Tartj  are  quite  enobgb,  and  thoy  ■honid  be  tburni 
ohiekene  an  groiriDff-ap  and  bene  are  weadiig  to  lay.  Ton  eaimot  keep  a 
hondred  fnrls  for  Ml5  per  year ;  th^  will  eoat  abore  J80  under  favourable 
eirqqmetaiieee,  £4Q  unleea  tfaingt  are  ftovonraMy  boqcbt  Tbe  breed  viU 
depend  aneh  on  the  soil  and  oUioate.  Dorkings  on  a  light  ioU.  If,bo««rer, 
yoQ  are  looking  to  eggs  only,  Hondana,  OcATe-OoBora,  or  Spaniih,  as  they  do 
not  sit.  If  hardy  fowls  that  will  do  <*aUvork."  Brahmas  or  Goehins.  If 
thqr  are  to  be  kept  In  peifMt  health,  six  hnndred  fowls  should  hsTO  twelve 
roosting  hoQsee,  or  foor  long  sheds,  lofty,  and  tiled  or  elated,  with  ovoss- 
beams,  nangeie,  and  raeks.  Fowls  do  well  in  theee  plaesa  They  ehoose 
thelrowniiooets,andthe  sheds  are  rei^igee  in  wet  and  badweattaer.  Oliaaplaiid 
will  answer  best  for  ponttiy.  ▲  light  dry  aoU,  saoh  in  the  heath  distiiets 
may  generally  be  had  within  forty  miles  of  London  at  about  15«.  per  aora,  or 
at  most  £1.  You  must  not  look  for  an  average  of  more  than  120  eggs  ftom 
eaoh  hen  where  you  propose  to  keep  hundreds. 

BBWDSBiRa  EooB  Vnraxram  {Pea  Comb},-—'W%  are  not  able  to  give  yon 
the  Information  you  aak.  Many  ezpedienis  have  been  tried.  Some  pass  a 
fine  silver  wise  from  one  polait  to  the  other  and  draw  it  through,  others  give 


We  believe  yoor 


a  tharoaghly  good  shakUur.    The  kst  is  veir  eff«otaal. 

remedy  cannot  be  effeotuaUy  applied  without  injnxy  to  the  artiele  in  a  omi- 

merdal  point  of  view. 

Fowu  Dtimo  {X.  I>.).-~It  is  difBeoIt  to  guess  at  the  eaaw  of  death  unless 
It  be  from  fM  and  rapture  eaused  I9  strain  to  Isy  an  egg.  This  would  seem 
the  solution  of  the  myitery.  as  th^  always  dis  on  the  nest.  Anove>iatft>wl 
eannot  lay  without  ^eat  effort  and  pain,  and  this  sometimes  eaosee  death. 
We  believeit  does  in  your  ease.  The  cure  will  be  to  feed  less,  and  as  the  fowls 
have  a  good  giaes  run  th«y  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Give  them  ground 
oats  morning  and  evening,  and  let  them  dine  with  "  Duke  Humphrmr."  n  is 
the  flrit  time  we  have  heard  of  peritonitis.  'When  a  hen  is  suffering  from 
inability  to  lay,  a  feather  dipped  in  oil  and  passed  up  the  egg^passsge  wUl 


often  give  iiiiifciiitaiieiinH  leliefc 

Lmcp  n  Bantam  (JB.  fl.  P.}.— It  is  not  aa  unusual  ease.  If  it  eaa  be  felt 
easily,  yon  may  get  rid  of  it  by  turning  the  tail  and  rump  upwards,  pasdng  a 
finger  in  the  passsge  till  it  is  behind  ths  tumour.  Pressure  then  between&e 
finger  inside  and  the  thumb  outside  will  often  oauss  It  to  burst  the  sUn. 
Where  this  Is  not  the  case  it  may  be  opened  with  a  penkidfe;  It  will  be  fhund 
to  eome  out  easily,  snd  to  be  a  ball  of  ton  ohee^  lubstenes.  If  the  fowl  is  of 
little  value  it  Is  hardly  worth  the  troaUe,  as  the  disease  is  not  a  sfgn  of  health. 

OuKUKX  Baaannio,  Aim  YouNa  LDucaTs  la  a  Gahak's  Nbst  (H.  M.), 
—It  is  not  an  unoommon  ooenrrenoe  to  mateh  two  hens  to  one  cook  bird. 
When  this  is  done  the  hens  ahonld  have  been  kept  together  lome  time 


previous  to  make  them  familiar  with  eaoh  other,  and  the  oige  in  which  thqr 

are  placed  should  be  spacious.    As  it  appears  you  have  not  had  much  ex- 

.    .  .   matehlng  oolyooe  of  ths  hens  with  " 

»  young  Unnete  in  the  nest  at  the  ] 

■y'e  eggs  hating  only  beta  sat  upon 


perioiee  in  bird-breeding,  try  flrat  l^mi 

cock.    Ton  did  wrong  by  plaoiag  some  1  __ 

tlcular  period  you  name,  for  the  Ganary^e  eggs  hating  only  beaa  sat  upon'the 
requisite  time  there  might  possibly  have  been  birds  in  them.  If  you  wish  for 
suooess  with  your  Canaries  you  muit  not  waste  time  by  giving  the  hen  other 
birds  to  rear.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  tdl  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  dsys  after  the  eggs  have  been  eat  upon  whether  they  wiU  be  fertile. 
When  you  examine  the  eggs  lift  thsm  with  your  thumb  and  finger  Isngth- 
ways,  and  if  thsy  appear  dull  against  a  strong  light  yon  may  eonildnr  Ihem 
good.  Ton  may  remove  the  Osnaiy  oook  to  the  other  hen,  and  leave  the  one 
with  the  Linnets  to  bring  ttem  up,  as  you  say  ahe  la  so  *'  fauy  with  them." 
The  usual  food— egg,  bread,  and  green  food,  will  auffloe  for  the  hen  to  rear 
them.  For  knowledge  of  general  management  pnrebase  a  treatise  upon 
Canaries,  which  will  guide  you,  and  if  after  that  yon  are  in  further  » troable," 
we  shall  be  happy  to  extricate  you.  Devote  your  attention  to  Gantry  breed- 
ing, and  let  the  irild  birds  bring-up  their  own  young.  Did  it  occur  to  jou  as 
to  the  distress  you  must  have  caused  when  taklog  away  the  young  Linnets 
from  their  parents?  and  we  mi^  further  ask,  Have  yon  studied  the  Wild 
Birds'  Preeervation  Act  ?  Oerman  paste  is  good  for  Larks  and  other  birds, 
whether  they  be  of  the  gmnivorons  species  or  whether  they  feed  upon  seeds, 
I K^^  ^  heides.    We  give  our  Caaaries,  Gtoldflnehes,  and  Uanets  anoe- 


easional  treat  of  a  little  when  mixed  with  chopped  egg,  which  is  a  good 
ooeaaional  diet  to  sneourage  a  cock  bird  fan  his  voesi  powers. 

Fmchbs  di  an  Aviaey  (Mr$.  jB.).— All  the  birds  named  being  essfl  satssw 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  provide  oaterpUlars  or  grubs.  Let  the  birds  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  bnlldLig  materials,  such  as  delieate  twigs  and  fibrous 
soots,  beeldes  moss  and  hair.  The  fittings  yon  have  mentioned  will  suffice^ 
but  no  doubt  yon  will  have  lesb  success  with  the  Bullfinches  than  the  other 
birds.  The  Oreenflnohes  will  do  veiy  well  if  supplied  with  hemp.  Unseed, 
the  kernels  of  junipers,  unripe  bariey,  turnip  sseds,thistlss,  and  salad.  Ls» 
them  also  have  access  to  the  egg  andbraad  you  may  provide  for  the  GanaEioe; 
and  to  keep  Oreenflnohes  tranqnIUeed  they  ahonld  not  be  kept  short  of  food. 


If  so  when  at  the  feeding-trough  they  will  snap  and  peek  somewhat  severely 
at  other  smaller  Finches,  which  become  quickly  ovnpowered  by  the  stvangth 
and  power  of  their  adverssriee'  beaks.  G-enerally  Oreeofinches  hatch  their 
young  welL  The  Siskins  will  not  fare  amiss  for  food  out  of  the  variety  pro- 
vided for  the  other  birds,  still  in  summer  they  are  fond  of  ths  seeds  of  ptasa 
and  firs.  Considering  they  are  such  small  birds,  thay,  too,  am  vecy  pog- 
natrious  and  voracious  over  their  meals,  but  they  breed  readily.  One  of  thor 
mal  idles  is  epUepsyi  of  which  they  are  somewhat  subjeot.  Let  a  hsth  be 
given  daily,  not  that  the  Siskin  sesrcelv  ever  Immersee  iteelf  like  other  birds, 
stni  it  loves  a  sprinkle  or  slight  splash,  and  is  pniud  when  pianalng  Itaslf 
and  keeping  its  feathers  hi  trins.  For  the  BuUAnehes  such  food  as  stsspsd 
x«pe  seed,  i^ts  soaked  in  milk,  berriee  of  the  ssrvlce  tree,  bods  of  the  red 
beech,  maple,  oak,  and  pear  trees,  grass  sseds,  hemp  (sparingly),  Mii  emshed 
biscuits  and  salad  may  be  supplied.  Amongst  your  eoUeotlan  yoa  aasy 
possibly  have  something  worth  looking  at  when  the  breeding  asenon  has 
terminated.  If  so,  and  there  be  auy  dilflealty  in  ^*^^<«*g  aa  to  the  true  breed 
of  any  of  the  young  etoek,  we  ahall  be  glad  to  assist  yon.  It  is  Just  1 
that  some  specimen  mey  be  worthy  of  winning  for  yon  high  hooonis,  if  3 
WBblMoMor  taeWnaWmi  hidneas  you  to  eshibil. 
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THraNINa  GBAPBB  AKD  WEIGHT  OF  OBOP 

ON  VINBB. 

HBSB  are  two  of  the  most  important  oon- 
siderations  in  snooessfol  Grape  eoltnre,  as 
on  the  jadioions  regulation  oi  the.  buiAhes 
depends  the  ultimate  quality  of  the  froit, 
and  yesy  often  the  fdtore  snooess  of  the 
Vines ;  and  it  is  impossihle  for  the  hemes 
to  attain  to  perfection  nnlMS  they  are  well 
thinned-ont  from  the  first. 

All  snperfliions  bunches  should  be  eat  off 
before  thinning  the  berries  is  commenced. 
It  is  a  great  waste  of  labour  to  thin  many  of  the  berries 
on  bunches  which  are  remoyed  shortly  afterwards ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  cut  away  any  great 
number  of  tiie  bunches  until  it  is  dearly  understood 
wluch  are  likely  to  be  the  best  set  and  formed.  "With 
such  as  the  Black  Alicante  no  great  mistake  can  take 
place,  as  it  never  ftdls  to  set  its  buries  well ;  but  yarieties 
of  the  Muscat  tribe,  particularly  Oanon  Hall,  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  it  is  imposswle  to  tdl  which  to  select 
until  the  berries  are  somewhat  advanced  in  size.  "When 
the  bunches  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  Vine  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  allow  two  bunches  to  remain  on 
one  shoot.  Bxoeptions  to  this  rule  may  be  allowed  when 
there  are  many  bunches  on  one  part  of  the  Vine  and  none 
on  smother.  Vines  in  good  health  very  often  produce  two 
bunches  on  nearly  every  shoot.  The  best  of  the  two  is 
generally  that  nearest  the  spur,  and  unless  this  one  is 
very  much  inferior  to  the  outermost  aoe  it  should  always 
be  pretered,  as  the  further  the  bunch  extends  >from  the 
masn  rod  the  more  room  is  needed,  or  overcrowding 


Having  decided  thus  fur  with  a  Vine  bearing  many 
bunches  there  need  be  no  wavering  in  removing  the  worst 
bunch  of  each  two.  Before  going  to  this  length  in  prao- 
tioe,  however,  there  is  the  age  and  capabilities  of  the 
Vines  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  Vines  are 
iUowed  to  bear  fruit  the  second  year  after  being  planted, 
but  their  fitness  for  this  entirely  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  Vines  when  they  were  planted  and  the  progress 
they  make  immediately  after  that.  In  this  way  some 
Vines  axe  as  capable  of  bearing  fruit  the  second  year  as 
othem  are  the  third  and  fourth.  When  puny  cheap  canes 
axe  j^bunted  it  is  neither  wise  to  let  nor  expect  them  to 
bear  fruit  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards;  but  when 
strong  well-developed  canes,  such  as  would  fruit  as  **  pot 
Vines,'*  are  planted,  they  are  not  Ions  in  either  producing 
fruit  or  becoming  able  to  bear  it  wimout  injury  to  them- 
selves. Supposing  some  strong  canes  to  have  been  planted 
last  spring  and  made  good  progress  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  young  rod  would  be  left  sufficiently  long  at  prun- 
ing time  to  produce  a  number  of  side  shoots.  Many  of 
these  would  produce  bunches  this  spring,  and  they  should 
be  quite  capable  of  bearing,  at  least  two  of  them ;  and  the 
stronger  freie-fruiting  varieties,  such  as  Black  Hamburghs, 
might  be  allowed  to  ripen  three  or  four  bunches. 

It  is  not  wise  to  fruit  young  Vines  heavily  during  the 
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first,  second,  and  third  yean  of  their  growth,  as  this 
course  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  them  jgrematnrely ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  let  vigorous  young  Vines  become  two 
or  three  years  old  before  fruiting.  Pexhaps  the  frdl  capa- 
bilities of  a  young  Vine  two  years  planted  would  be  the 
maturing  of  twelve  bunches.  I  have  seen  those  planted 
as  supernumeraries  to  bear  heavy  crops  for  two  or  three 
years  until  the  permanent  Vines  had  gained  strength 
under  light  cropping,  ripen  this  number  of  nice-sized 
bunches  well.  As  it  is  generally  free-fruiting  sorts  which 
are  planted  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  frmted  severely, 
especially  if  they  are  started  somewhat  early  in  the  sea- 
son, as  a  Vine  with  a  heavy  crop  will  ripen  it  thoraoghly 
more  freely  with  the  assistance  of  ^nty  of  sun  than  in 
the  dull,  cold,  short  end  days  of  antunm. 

Any  bunch  which  may  appear  on  the  leadinff  shoot  on 
younff  Vines  is  seldom  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  crop. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  Bhould  not  do  so,  as  it 
is  very  often  one  of  the  finest  Dunches.  It  is  thought  to 
weaken  the  leading  shoot ;  this  is  rarely  visibly  tiie  case, 
as  it  may  be  observed  Uiat  most  leading  shoots  axe  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  thick  by  the  time  the  berries  are  be^pning 
to  need  any  support  as  they  are  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  a  bunch  on  the  leading  shoot  does  not  interfae  wiifa 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  aSove  it. 

But  coming  to  a  straight  question-- Wbttt  weight  of 
fruit  is  a  fair  crop  for  an  ordinary  strong  established 
Vine  ?  From  8  lbs.  to  8^  lbs.  to  every  2  feet  of  main  rod 
is  a  safe  and  remunerative  crop  for  all  such  Vines,  and 
those  who  are  bad  ocular  judges  of  weight  will  not  err 
£ftr  by  leaving  a  bunch  on  every  other  shoot  up  each  side 
of  the  rod. 

Vines  in  pots  which  are  only  to  bear  one  crop  and  then 
be  thrown  away  stand  eroppinff  heavily— eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  bunches,  aoecwding  to  tne  strength  d  ttie  eanee, 
seldom  prove  too  many  when  plenty  m  feeding  in  the 
form  of  guano  water  and  such  luce  is  applied  throughout 
the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Pot  Vines  which  are  to  be 
fruited  a  second  year  should  not  be  cropped  so  heavily; 
but  this  is  not  the  most  profitable  way  of  dealing  with 
Vines  in  pots. 

Grape-thinning  is  a  more  tedious  and  difficult  under- 
takinff  during  three  or  four  weeks  about  this  time  than 
it  is  mroughout  all  the  former  part  of  the  season.  Many 
late  Grapes  require  attention  now,  and  there  is  generally 
as  much  work  in  thinning  one  doaen  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  as  there  is  in  three  or  four  times  that  numbor 
of  any  other  sort ;  Lady  Downe's  require  more  clearing 
than  most  other  kinds.  Where  there  are  many  to  thin 
and  few  hands  to  accomplish  it,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
immediately  the  berries  are  formed,  as  otherwise  many 
of  them  mil  be  too  £ftr  advanced  before  they  are  reached. 
The  thickest-set  bunches  should  be  done  first.  At  all 
times  the  scissors  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
or  the  points  may  injure  the  berries  which  are  left  to  form 
the  bunch. 

Varieties  with  enormous  berries,  or  which  swell  to  that 
size,euoh  as  Duke  of  Bncdeuoh  and  Gros  Oolman,  re- 
quire to  be  much  more  thinned  out  than  such  as  Boyai 
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Mii8oadin«,  FrontignaDB,  or  eyen  the  Blaok  Hambiurgli.  These 
large- berried  kinds  if  not  Bnffioiently  thinned  become  jammed, 
and  the  berries  burst  before  they  are  ripe.  Over-thinning  is 
an  eyil,  but  it  is  not  snoh  a  great  one  as  under- thinning,  espe- 
oially  where  the  fruit  has  to  be  kept  throughout  the  greater 
pitft  of  the  winter.  When  the  berries  are  closdy  packed  against 
each  other  at  that  time  they  ferment  and  decay,  but  when 
the  air  can  circulate  amongst  Uiem  it  preyents  anything  of 
the  kind  from  taking  place.  In  olipping-ont  the  berries  the 
largest  should  always  be  left  and  the  smallest  remoyed.  Some 
berries  will  swell  to  the  normal  size  of  the  yariety,  and  others 
in  the  same  bunch  will  ripen  not  half  the  size.  To  the  un- 
accustomed it  is  not  easy  detecting  the  difference  at  thinning 
time,  but  if  the  extreme  berries  are  always  left  th^  will  haye 
eyery  chance  of  turning  out  the  biggest. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  thinning  to  know  and  bear  in 
mind  what  size  the  berries  of  any  yariety  attain  as  a  rule. 
Small  bunches  on  languid  Vines  do  not  generally  sweU  the 
berries  to  the  full  size,  and  this  and  all  such  like  considerations 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Unless  in  exceptional  instanoes 
pot  Vines  do  not  swell  their  fruit  to  the  extent  of  those  planted 
out  in  borders.  It  may  be  finally  stated  that  no  standing  gauge 
can  be  given  or  adhered  to  in  Qrape-thinning,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  the  bunches  will  be  found  not  far  from  being  correct  if 
the  berries  are  thinned  eo  as  the  point  of  the  forefinger  can  be 
put  in  between  each  two  of  them.— J.  Muib. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
MANSION. 

Duinro  the  doll  winter  months  fiowers  are  particularly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  brighter  they  are  the  better,  but  in  autonm 
there  is  so  much  natural  beauty  outdoors  that  most  of  us 
become  satiated  with  colours  in  tiie  formal  fiower  beds.  We 
have  plenty  of  elegant  foliage  with  the  subtropicals,  and  flowers 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  can  hold  their  own  against  sJll 
comers.  Still  there  are  boxes  and  vases  in  the  mansion  which 
must  be  filled. 

If  we  attempt  to  compete  with  the  flower  beds  for  colours 
we  shall  fail,  and  in  my  opinion  the  subtropicals  outdoors 
while  they  are  in  their  prime  are  quite  equal  to  any  effect  or- 
dinary people  can  produce  with  foliage  plants  indoors.  Ridnus, 
Acacias,  Zea,  Oaimaf ,  Ac,  may  be  thought  more  common  than 
Palms  and  Dracasnas,  but  that  does  not  make  them  less  beau- 
tiful in  my  estimation  so  long  as  ihieiy  are  well  arranged  and 
the  place  is  not  overdone  with  them. 

The  great  fault  of  English  gardeners  is  to  overdo  and  then 
condemn  altogether.  Subtropical  gardening  has  long  been  oyer- 
done  in  many  places,  but  I  shall  not  condemn  it  any  the  more 
for  that.  There  is  room  for  this  style  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
mon bedding  plants,  carpet  bedding,  herbaceous,  and  mixed 
borders,  and  for  that  which  I  must  own  I  have  a  weakness  for, 
semi-natural  gardening-^.e.,  so  arranging  plants  that  with 
the  uninitiated  exotics  may  pass  for  natiyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  offend  the  eye  of  the  best  informed  nor  the  taste  ot 
the  most  refined.  Because  a  Lily  happens  to  grow  well  and 
look  well  in  a  space  between  Bhododuidrons,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  a  hundred  Lilies  there  would  add  a  hundred- 
fold to  the  beauty:  they  would  probably  produce  a  yulgar  and 
glaring  failure.  A  bit  of  Forget-me-not  taking  care  of  itself 
amongst  the  bushes  is  very  pretty,  but  repeat  it  in  half  a  dozen 
other  places  and  it  would  look  weedy.  This,  howeyer,  is  not 
my  subject  at  present ;  I  have  written  about  it  before,  and  hope 
to  do  so  again. 

August,  September,  October,  and  Noyember  haye  to  be  pro- 
yided  for  indoors,  not  in  a  beautifully  lighted  and  weU-warmed 
ooneeryatory— that  is  a  oomparatiyely  easy  matter—but  in  dry 
rooms  and  corridors,  which  are  dark  and  draughty  howeyer 
beautifu].  The  plants  when  they  have  been  there  for  a  time 
will,  if  not  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  rubbish  heap,  require 
at  least  a  considerable  amount  of  nursing  to  bring  them  again 
into  a  respectable  form.  They  must  be  plants  which  look  well, 
or  the  architectural  and  other  ornaments  would  throw  them 
quite  in  the  shade.  They  must  be  different  to  those  in  the 
flower  beds  or  they  would  appear  yulgar,  and  stiU  it  will  not 
do  to  use  rare  and  costly  plants.  Some  plants,  howeyer  suit- 
able for  conservatories,  will  not  do  for  the  mansion ;  they  do 
not  last  in  condition  there  a  sufficient  time  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  growing  them.  I  haye  found  Fuchsias  yery  dis- 
appointing in  this  respect.  I  haye  neyer  had  them  more  than 
a  week  in  first- class  condition,  and  have  eonsequently  given 
up  growing  them  lor  this  puipose.  ' 


Campanula  pyramidalis  is  the  best  plant  I  know  for  lasting ; 
it  is  sometimes  good  for  seven  or  eight  weeks — from  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  grow,  and  it  is  hardy  in  sheltered  spots;  but  if 
grown  outdoors  it  should  always  be  taken  inside  to  expand  its 
fiowers,  as  they  are  incomparably  better  than  when  they  open 
outside.  It  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  sown  in  May  and 
grown-on  in  6-inch  pots  during  summer,  sheltered  in  a  cold 
frame  from  severe  frost,  and  potted  as  soon  as  the  flower 
stems  commence  rising  in  the  spring.  Pots  may  yary  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  and  the  size  they  are  required.  Turfy  loam  suite  them 
weU. 

Tuberoses  associate  very  well  with  the  above,  and  are  as 
easy  to  grow  but  not  so  hardy ;  they  are  very  sweetly  seented. 
The  roots  are  received  from  abroad  in  December  and  January, 
are  potted  at  once  in  rather  heavy  loam,  and  plunged  in 
bottom  heat.  When  they  have  started  fairly  into  growth  th^ 
are  not  particular  about  temperature,  but  will  do  wall  in  either 
a  hot  house,  a  cold  one,  or  a  pit,  according  to  the  season  tl^y 
are  required  to  bloom.  I  am  growing  a  second  time  those  I 
had  last  year,  and  they  promise  to  be  as  good  as  the  newly 
imported  bulbs. 

Vallota  purpurea  ought  to  be  eyerybody*s  plant.  There  is 
nothing  easier  to  grow,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  moie 
beautiful.  Turfy  loam  with  charcoal  and  a  few  half-ineh 
bones  with  a  greenhouse  temperature  suit  it  admirably. 

Lifium  auratnm  though  flowering  generally  in  Jufy  will,  if 
grown  behind  a  north  wall,  last  well  into  August  and  some- 
times even  to  the  end  of  it.  I,  however,  prefer  this  noble  Lily 
outside,  where  it  does  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  indoors, 
and  its  scent  is  too  powerful  lor  some  people  when  eonfined. 

LiUum  punctatum  flowers  in  August,  tSud  is  decidedly  best 
when  its  flowers  expand  indoors,  as  is  also  L.  lancifoUum  and 
its  yarieties  which  flower  in  September.  Tatty  peat  suits 
them  best.  They  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  repotted  it  should  be  done  immediately  the  leavea  have 
become  discoloured. 

Begonia  Weltoniensis  is  yery  useful  and  easily  grown,  like- 
wise Balsams  and  Salvia  splendens,  with  Mignooetle  and 
Heliotrope  lor  scent.— William  Tatlob. 


SYRINGING.— No.  2. 


The  presence  of  insects  under  the  leayes,  which  syringing 
is  intended  to  subdue,  is  mainly  attributable  to  too  hi^  a 
temperature,  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  dryness  at  the  roots. 
Under  those  conditions  plants  cannot  long  be  ftee  of  thripa 
and  red  spider.  Weakness  of  constitution  is  no  eriterion  to 
go  by  as  aflflrming  the  presence  of  these  and  other  insect 
attacks,  for  weak  plants  may  escape  their  rayages  i^iilst  a 
robust  one  of  the  same  kind  is  seyerely  infested ;  yet  I  consider 
that  with  a  large  extent  of  leaf  surface  imperfectly  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  light  the  tissues  of  tiie  leaves  will  be  so 
weakened  as  to  receive  greater  injury  from  inseots  than  ^Lante 
with  robust  foliage.  In  almost  all  instances  of  early  loroing 
of  Vines  and  Peaches  the  foliage,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
thinner  in  growth  than  that  which  is  produced  at  a  later 
period  under  the  influence  of  more  light  and  air.  Thin 
flabby  foliage  can  never  by  any  after- exposure  to  light  and  air 
become  stout  and  perfect  in  texture,  and  hence  is  partienlarily 
liable  to  injury  by  thripa  and  red  spider.  Thin  flabby  leaves 
do  not  usually  become  stout  upon  a  return  to  bright  weather, 
but  more  frequently  the  leayes  are  more  or  less  browned  and 
occasionally  scorched.  This  in  a  great  measure  may  be  pre- 
yented  by  shading,  or  by  early  air-giving  so  as  to  prevent 
moisture  from  continuing  on  the  leayes — a  matter  whieh  maj 
be  usefully  alluded  to  at  the  present  time. 

The  neglecting  to  make  any  difference  in  the  apportioning 
of  moisture  as  between  bright  weather  and  dull  is  a  caose  of 
sappy  growth,  resulting  in  scorching  or  browning  of  the  loUage 
and  inyiting  the  attacks  ol  insects,  which  usually  commenee 
after  the  leaves  are  full- sized. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  syringing  is  a  certain  antidote  of 
thrips  and  red  spider.  My  observation  and  experienoe  point 
in  a  different  direction,  convinced  as  I  am  that  water  drfyen 
against  plant  leaves  has  no  other  effect  than  freeing  the  leaves 
from  parasites ;  but  in  no  wise  can  water  forcibly  ^eeted  over 
plants  by  a  syringe  be  considered  as  a  preventiye  measuze — 
it  acts  by  removing  the  insects,  neither  preventing  their  pre- 
sence nor  recurrence.  A  due  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  of  nutriment  supplied  by  the  soil  are  far  more 
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effioaeioiu  against  insect  ravages  than  the  mere  nse  ol  the 
trynxige. 

It  is  a  common  praotioe  to  place  plants  making  fresh  growth, 
notably  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  in  a  warmer,  closer,  moister, 
and  more  shady  atmosphere.  This  orthodox  plan  I  at  one 
time  held  to  be  of  such  importance  that  any  departure  there- 
from wonld  haye  been  considered  snicidtd  as  to  future  pro- 
spects of  flowering ;  but  I  now  have  collections  of  both  these 
plants  in  a  lofty  airy  house,  and  no  artificial  heat  only  to  keep 
the  temperature  between  45°  and  40**,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
plants  have  been  syringed  overhead  a  dozen  times  in  seven 
years.  Sufficient  moisture  is  had  from  the  floor  surface,  the 
drip  from  the  plants  through  watering  being  considerable, 
lor  if  there  is  anything  these  plants  require  it  is  thorough 
moiature  at  the  roots ;  and  if  we  want  thrips  on  Azaleas  keep 
them  dry  at  the  roots,  deluging  the  top  as  much  as  we  like, 
the  road  is  dear  for  the  insects.  Atmospheric  moisture  alone 
does  what  is  wanted  for  these  plants ;  and  so  satisfactory  is 
the  result  that  I  shall  no  more  follow  the  **  stew  pan  "  system. 
If  the  foliage  is  free  from  dust  there  is  no  need  of  water  over 
it,  but  is  more  iojurious  from  causing  the  leaves  of  Camellias 
to  spot,  and  those  of  Azaleas  to  brown  at  the  ends  and  drop  in 
winter  than  any  benefit  conferred  in  warding  off  insect  attacks 
— in  fact,  the  "stew  pan"  principle  is  most  productive  of 
Camellias  easting  their  buds,  from  the  moisture  being  so  much 
less  after  the  buds  are  formed  and  swelling  to  that  afforded 
during  the  making  of  new  growths.  The  evaporation  from 
the  leaves  is  so  great  that  the  buds  lack  support  and  drop,  and 
with  Azaleas  a  like  tendency  prevails  in  casting  the  leaves — 
viz.,  an  overdryness  after  the  buds  are  set,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  results  in  the  buds  formed  becoming  "  deaf,"  causing 
the^  emission  of  fresh  growth  from  their  base.  Coolness, 
moisture,  and  li^t,  with  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  broken 
by  slight  shade,  is  what  these  and  most  plants  with  firm-tex- 
tured leaves  require,  for  plants,  as  a  rule,  with  the  hardest 
leaves  suffer  more  from  a  dry  atmosphere  than  those  with  thin 
or  sueculent  foliage. 

Bvidence  of  the  inutility  of  syringing  over  the  foliage  when 
a  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  is  had  from  tiie  now  general 
practice  of  not  syringing  Vines,  the  most  successful  cultivators 
behig  as  scrupulous  of  applying  water  to  the  foliage  as  were 
tiiose  of  a  former  date  in  insisting  upon  its  practice. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions  the  syringe  might,  for  purposes 
of  distributing  water  over  the  foliage,  be  dispensed  with,  sur- 
faces kept  constantly  moist  being  available  for  evaporation; 
and  this  with  a  properly  regulated  temperature  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant  better  than  water 
applied  directly  to  the  foliage.  Moisture  is  given  over  the 
foliage  naturally,  and  benefits  the  plants  by  freeing  their 
upper  surfaces  of  obstmcthig  matter,  the  great  stimulus  to 
healthy  growth  being  produced  by  the  moisture  afforded  the 
roots— in  fact,  a  moist  soil  for  the  roots  and  water  disposed  on 
surfaces  available  for  evaporation  is  clearly  nearer  nature  than 
forcing  water  against  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

"What  would  be  the  result  of  not  syringing  such  subjects  as 
Peaches  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  present,  but  it  seems  to 
lae  singular  that  these  trees  should  require  to  be  drowned 
twice  daily  to  keep  under  red  spider ;  but  I  think  its  neoessity 
id  a  oonsequence  of  a  too  dry  atmosphere— indeed  I  am  about 
certain  that  from  the  amount  of  ventilation  considered  neces- 
sary, and  the  artificial  heat  required  to  maintain  it,  that  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  very  little  as  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  the  foliage.  I  thought  of  solving  this  pro- 
blem by  increasing  the  sprinkling,  and  went  so  far  as  the 
stoning  process  without  wetting  the  foliage  or  the  appearance 
of  red  spider  when  the  syringe  was  brought  into  plsy  for  the 
purpose  of  staving  off  its  attacks.  Nothing  certainly  is  more 
oertain  than  that  water  does  not  kill  red  spider.  Drive  it  off 
the  water  may  and  does,  when  applied  with  a  force  greater 
iban  the  resistive  power  of  the  insects. 

Ferns  are  moisture-loving,  delighting  with  very  few  excep- 
tions in  shade ;  but  these  plants  do  not  require  to  have  their 
fronds  always  dripping  with  water,  or  to  have  it  ejected  over 
them  two  or  more  times  a-day.  Some  lands  are  positively 
injured — notably  Cheilanthes,  Nothochlienas,  and  Gymno- 
grammas;  and  none  are  benefited  by  the  presence  of  water 
upon  their  fronds,  except  it  be  Leptopteris  or  Todea,  with 
other  of  the  Filmy  Ferns.  Even  the  Lattice-leaf  Plant 
(Ouvirandra  fenestralis),  though  an  aquatic,  is  found  to  thrive 
best  when  watered  overhead  at  least  once  a- day— proof  dedl- 
sive  that  water  stationary  upon  the  leaves  is  not  an  essential 
of  successful  culture. 


Outdoors  durhig  early  summer  trees  not  unfrequentljr  in 
long-continued  dry  weather  suffer  from  insect  attacks,  apmdes 
of  varied  species  cluster  upon  the  young  growths  and  beneath 
the  leaves,  and  a  species  of  Acarus  or  red  spider  infests  Plum 
and  Apple,  and  a  larger  kind  the  Gooseberry,  a  larger  still  the 
Ivy,  the  two  latter  being  found  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  (as  are  attacks  of  red  spider  when  syringing  over  the 
foliage  IS  not  resorted  to) ;  these  all  disappear  or  are  compara- 
tively annihilated  upon  a  recurrence  of  moist  weather,  retain- 
ing their  last  hold  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  from 
which  they  assuredly  are  driven,  but  not  by  the  force  of 
water.— G.  Abbst. 


BOYAL  HORTIOULTUBAL  SOCIBTl'S  GBEAT 
SUMMER  SHOW. 

June  7th  and  8th. 

Mbtbopolitan  exhibitions  have  this  year  been  unusually 
numerous,  and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  good,  without 
however,  presenting  any  features  peculiarly  stnldng  or  signally 
important.  The  prizes  which  have  been  offered  have  been  on  a 
liberal  scale,  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  being  worthy  of  a 
better  response— of  keener  competition,  than  was  forthcoming 
at  the  exhibitions,  the  classes  in  which  the  greatest  amounw 
have  been  offered  being  notorious  for  the  few  competitors  who 
entered  the  lists.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Society 
having  the  prestige  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  which, 
with  lOl  the  obstades  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  is  still  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  horticulture  of  the  nation-Hdiould 
have  entered  on  a  sensational  policy  of  offering  unheard-of 
amounts  to  attract  professional  support  and  pubuc  patronage. 
Such  a  policy  is  only  necessary  in  new  undertakings,  where  a 
name  must  be  made,  if  possible,  to  compensate  for  a  history. 
An  old  society,  Ufce  an  old  family,  needs  no  flourish  to  attract 
recognition,  providing  its  age  has  not  merged  into  feebleness. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  this  Society  was  appszentiy  enfeebled, 
even  almost  to  dissolution,  but  it  has  undergone  a  sort  of  revivi- 
fication, has  put  on  fresh  strength,  and  won  fresh  confidence. 
Its  exhibitions  this  year  have  shown  a  vast  improvement,  and 
important  praotioal  work  has  been  done  in  a  quiet  way  under 
its  auspices.  Yet  with  all  this  the  offering  of  substantial  awards 
has  not  been  neglected,  and  the  Council  have  combined  spirit 
with  judgment  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedule  of  this  their 
pzincIpaT  summer  show.  Bxhibitors,  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  by  the  great  and  gratuitous  display  of  last  summer, 
do  not  always  enter  the  lists  with  the  prime  object  of  winning 
large  prizes,  but  they  enter  with  feolings  of  loyalty  to  horticul- 
ture, and  exhibit  to  do  honour  to  the  art  and  to  themselves.  So 
long  as  that  spunt  exists  there  is  no  fear  of  the  art  degeneratin|N 
for  it  is  an  element  powerfully  sustaining  in  its  nature,  and 
where  exercised  will  achieve  successful  and  substantial  resnUs. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  substantial  prizes  were  offered 
for  competition  at  this  Show.  These,  by  a  glance  of  the  schedule, 
are  found  to  exceed  jeeOO— namely,  Jg4dO  for  plants,  £102  for 
Boses,  and  J£65  for  fruit  In  four  classes  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  we  find  £76  provided;  in  three  classes  for  Orchids 
£59;  in  the  Pelargonium  classes  £53;  and  for  Boses  in  pots 
£56.  The  prizes  for  cut  Boses  also  were  liberal,  but  read  some- 
what strangely  by  the  light  of  the  outdoor  srowth,  which  had 
scarcely  pushed  mto  leaf,  much  more  into  bloom,  so  inclement 
has  been  the  sesson.  Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  Show,  and  we  will  now  look  in  what  manner  the 
invitations  have  beeoi  responded  to.  We  did  not  expect  a  great 
Show— few  were  sufficienUy  sanguine  for  that— knowing  now 
much  many  plants  were  worn,  and  how  many  exhibitors  might 
be  expected  to  be  exhausted.  The  resources  ol  our  nurseries 
and  gardens  are,  however,  great,  and  ardent  cultivators  are  not 
tired  with  trifies,  hence  the  really  admirable  display  that  was 
brought  together  under  the  great  tent.  Judging  the  plants  by 
the  effect  which  they  produced,  we  must  write  uie  Exhibition 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  ttie  best  displays  of  the  year. 
Previous  exhibitions  have  been  good,  but  in  them  fonnally- 
trained  flowering  plants  have  predominated ;  but  here  the  rich- 
ness of  the  flne-folia^ed  plants  and  the  tropical  appearance  of 
the  Tree  Ferns,  the  distinct  Ivies  in  pots,  ana  the  Conifers,  pro- 
duced a  fine  contrasting  effect  with  the  Boses,  Azaleas.  Pelar- 
eonimns,  Orchids,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  pumts.  Although 
the  competition  was  not  great  in  the  specimen-plant  classes,  and 
although  some  exhibitors  who  entered  failed  to  nut  in  an  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  large  tent  was  fairly  well  filled,  so  that  the 
Show  as  a  whole  was  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  what  was  lacking  in  some  of  the  classes  was  compensated 
for  by  the  excellence  of  the  miscellaneous  collections. 

In  Class  1,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs). 
Mr.  Child,  gardener  t  cMrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  HaU,  had  the  first 
place  with  a  bright  and  fresh  collection,  including  Aphelexes, 
Chorozema  rotundifolia.  Erica  coccinea  impressa,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  Dracophyllum  graoile.  Pimelea  Hendersonii, 
&0,    The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
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Six  F.  H.  Golclsmldt,  Bart,  for  %  ymj  oreditftble  oollaetioii.  In 
the  OGrTMponding  nurMrTmen'B  oImi  for  nine  plftnta  tlie  eom- 
Mtlton  www  M«MM.  Jaokacm  &  Soni,  Einfnton,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
wUliuDf ,  HoUowftT,  who  w«m  plaoM  in  tke  oorder  nftmod  for 
liie  iMM  fiM  spMiaiMis  whioh  have  boon  nofcioed  in  pievioiif 
VQwrls.  For  a  groap  of  atoye  and  greonltonae  planta  ananoed 
lor  eflaot,  and  not  ooonpying  mote  than  aoo  square  feet,  Mr. 
Wills,  Boyal  Exotic  Hnzsery,  South  Kensington,  had  the  flrit 
plaoe  for  a  npnp  striking  by  its  boldness  and  informality  of 
treatment.  Tall  plants,  Palms,  &o.,  were  thinly  placed,  the 
nonndwork  being  ooonmed  bj  SpirsBss,  Lilies,  Pandannses,  Sn., 
fine  whole  being  fringed  with  Lysimaehia  nwnmnlaria.  ICr. 
Aldoos,  florist,  Kensington,  had  the  second  ^aoe,  in  whieh 
flowers  ^NKlominated  orer  foliage* 

OBGBzns.— For  tmetf  plaata  (tnateui),  Mr.  Helms,  gaWhwidr 
to  F.  A.  Philbriok,  Bsq.,  2$,  Avenue  Bead,  Begent's  Park,  had 
the  first  plaoe  with  small  bat  well-Uoomed  plants  in  eheioe 
varieties.  For  twelve  plants  (nnrserytten),  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams 
iMd  the  flnt  place  with  *rioh  groan  incMing  Oyptipedinms 
soperlicns,  barbatnm  sapecbam,  and  speotabUe  (grand) ;  Yaiid* 
Boavis,  Mesopinidiam  sangninrnim,  Bpideadrom  vltelU&nm 
maMS,  Oattiey«  Mosaic,  ^to.,  aU  in  saperb  oondition.  Meson. 
AMUen  &  Sons.  EingitMi.  and  Mr.  Boll,  Ohdsea,  xespeotivsly 
had  th»  remainfaig  pilaes  for  saperior  coUeotloBB,  Oatfleya  Mck- 
delli  in  Mr.  BolVs  groap  being  partionlairly  ehaming.  For  six 
Orchids  (amstsiiTi),  Mr.  LoveBum,  gardeoar  to  J.  O.  Hepbom, 
Bs^.,  Sideap  Phwe.  Sent,  was  first  with  a  good  ooUecticn.  In 
tMa  gsogp  Qadfliam  maciantham  was  in  sdmiraMe  form.  There 
idao  capital  examples  of  Dendrobioas  Devonianom  and 

.  SobraUa  maorMktha^  Angolea  01owesii»and  Ph*. 

iifloM;  Mr.  Heima  being  second  with,  aaongst 
good  «Baaite  of  DendreMwwi  FatoesMrii,  Odeiito- 
vcBillaBinm.  Saooolabiamj  returnm  and  Oyptipediom 
Vhe  tu3  priM  went  to  Mr.  Child,  gMdsaeg  to 
Mn.  Tonr,6MMual  Hall.  Mr.BesMing.  gwdener  to  iKwd 
Loadeaboeeadl,  exhlUled  in  the  miseeHaneeas  class  Oatileya 
WaipMrii,  flSTai^ipificent  eaamplas  of  Odcnteglosaam  ve^ 
lailain^eBe.plaiit  having  ttiirty  flewere cm foor  qpikea ' 


w  plai      ^ 

tradaoed  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  Mr.  Bail  had  the  first  place 
with  a  groap  of  great  excellence,  the  plants  not  only  being  new 
bat  hoge  asm  in  nerfect  condition.  It  inchtded  ttie  grand  Palm 
Pritcharaia  granols,  the  only  specimen,  we  beUevCi  In  Borope ; 
Eeotia  Moorei,  the  imposing  Aralia  splendidissima,  a  charming 
pair  of  Bertdonia  Bple^dissima.Blandf6rdiaprincep8,  and  other 
plants'  which  have  Dcen  previoosly  noticed.  Mr.  B.  3.  Williams 
bad  the  second  place,  his  groap  inchtding  Anmcaria  Napoleon 
Bartmatm,  a  disfinot.and  spreacUng  form  of  A.  excelsa ;  Iheflen- 
bachia  Parlatorei  marmorata,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pro- 
misiag  of  the  family ;  Sarraeenia  WilUamsii,  Photinia  serroiata 
variegate,  and  other  i^ants  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Aqniffiam.  For  six  new  plants  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
Bzigland  Mr.  Ball's  groap  wis  especially  noticeable  as  contain- 


^  greatc 

and  beaaty.  The  leaves  are  ovoid,  6  Inches  long  by  8i  broad ; 
tlie  gronnd  coloar  is  a  velvety  maroon  with  a  siHery  grey  centre 
and  distinct  creamy  white  veins.    Its  coloars,  however,  are  not 

lite  fixed,  and  vary  with  the  am  of  the  leaves.  The  remaining 
I  in  this  collection  were  Dipladenia  Begina,  white  faintly 
1  with  pink;  Zamia  princeps,  the  fine  Cyoad  Eatakido- 
mUii,  Oroton  Bex,  and  Dieilenbachia  Shattleworthii. 
In  this  dass  Mr.  WiBiams  had  the  second  place  with  his  Aqaa- 
riom  priae  cdHection. 

AZ1ZAA9  AKD  Heatbs.— Ih  thc  ntuscrymen's  dass  for  eight 
plants  Mr.  Tomer  had  the  first  plaoe  with  the  heelthy  well- 
bloomed  medinm-aiaed  specimens  which  have  been  noted  at 
pvevfoas  shows :  Mr.  Wills  being  placed  second  for  standard 
plants  with  heads  2  feet  across  and  densely  flowered.  For  eight 
plants  (amateara),  Mr.  ChUd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  had  ttie 
first  award  for  really  good  specimens,  varying  from  2  to  6  feet 
in  height,  good  alike  in  flower  and  foliage;  Mr.  Batty  had  the 
second  plaoe  with  well-bloomed  standard  and  pyramidal  plants 
in  varieties  which  have  been  previoasly  enumerated;  Mr. 
Wheeler  having  the  third  prize  for  large  plants,  bet  some  of 
them  being  thinly  bloomed.  For  nine  Bricas  (open),  Mr. 
Wheder,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H.  Gh>ldsmid,  Bart,  had  the  first 
prize  for  firegolar-sized  plants.  In  the  amateors'  class  for  six 
plants  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  to  S.  Belli,  Esq.,  was  first  with  healthy 
and  well-bloomea  half-spedmens;  Mr.  Wheeler  having  the 
second  place  for  large  and  small  plants. 

Fiiix-TOLiAOEB  Plants. — For  twenty  plants  in  pots  not  more 
than  12  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Bcdl  was  nnapproaohable.  He 
set  ap  a  splendid  groap,  including  Cycads,  Palms,  DraoaBnas, 
including  D.  Ctoldieana;  Crotons  majesticum,  spirale,  and  vda- 


tom ;  Oarealigo  lecarvata  variegala,  PhyllotoBnlam  Licdeni,  fto., 
a  splendid  group.  Mr.  Wright,  The  Hursery.  Lee,  Kent^  had 
the  aecond  place  also  with  an  admirable  coUecti^,  Pa 


Ydtoha  being  parttcolarly  puce  in  ito  markings ;  Mr.  Wills  having 
third  priae  for  a  good  group,  in  whieh  x  acca  iilamemteaa 


thai 


variegata  was  cooi^ieooas  i>y  iti  excellent  state.  In  the  das& 
for  nioe  fine-foUaged  plants  (amateurs),  Mr.  Legg,  gardener  t» 
S.  Belli,  Bsq.,  Cleveland  House,  Olapham  Park,  had  the  fiiat 
honoors  for  a  grandly-grown  group.  Amongst  the  Palma  Geo- 
noma  pumilawas  insptondid  condition,  as  also  were  Stevenaonia 
grandmora  and  Oocos  Wedddliana.  The  three  Orotona  (Jo- 
hannis,  variegatum,  and  Wdsmannii)  were  in  perfect  health 
and  coloar,  and  Antfaariom  crystaUinam,  Alfleada  macrofhiaik 
variegate,  aad  BraeaMa  Shephetdii  were  saperhiy  s»biblted. 
Mr.  Hairew,  gardsaer  to  H.  Bessemer,  Bsa..  Denmark  HULhai 
the  aecond  place  with  ponderoua  plants,  which  coold  «B]y  haiva 
bean  beaten  by  aarpassing  quality. 

Paz.Aa«oMXD]iB.r-For  aina  ahow  virietias   (uuiseayme^y  Mr. 
Tomer,  Skogh .  had  the  place  of  honoor  with  a  ^IsBilid  odhw 


tion,  the  best  oeing  Oharlemagne,  Both,  Pompey,  1 
Isabella,  Scotti^Ghieftain, and^Olaribel,  aorts  which  aheold b» 
rerybody.    Messrs.  Bobson  ft  Sons  had  the  seoond 
remarnbly  wdl-bloomed  spedmens— Brigantine, 


by  everybody.    Messrs.  Bobson  ft  Sons  had  the  seoond 
with  remaruibly  wdl-bloomed  spedmens— Brigantine, 
Attanta^  Betrothed,  Ck>nqaeror,  and  Charles  Turner  bdng  ttio 
best  varieties.    In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  dasa  for  the 
same  number  of)  planta  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Wataen^ 


place 


Bsq.,  Bedleea,  had  the  post  of  henoorwithiihmtsSto  Sfeetia 
diameter,  haiiag  vigoeas  foliage aad  fine flowws;  Mr.  Ballj» 
gKdaner  to  B.  Thomton,  Boq..  Sydenham  Hill»  having  the 
second  place  with  eqaally  large  but  less  robust  spedmsi.  I» 
Mr.  Janea's  group  Bosa,  Boaa  floribunda,  and  Prinee  Laopold 
were  the  mod  striking  varieties.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  te 
six  Fancy  varieties  Messrs.  Dobson  ft  Sons,  Isleworth,  had  iha 
first  place  with  medium-sized,  symmetricd,  and  well-flowered 
fpedmens ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  bdng  second  with  plants  whicb 
required  another  week  to  b^mg  them  to  perleotion,  the  whole 
of  the  phmts  in  theae  eeUeottons  con^ifing  of  the  good  oU 
varieties  which  are  wdl  known ;  and  in  the  aMatevrs'  daaa  Isr 
the  same  number  of  plants  Mr.  James  had  his  old  pcattiaii  wiOi 
unrivalled  specimens-HMmi-globes  4  feet  in  diameter*  BUsa 
Beck,  PriiieesaTeok,and  Mr.  Alfied  Wigan  bdng  the  i 


BoaM.— Fw  twenty  Bcaea  Id  84Bdi  pots  (epen).  Mr.  T 

was  predominant  with  the  freah  plants  and  noble  Mooma  whidi 
characterise  his  productions.  BtianneLevet.'VllIasetdaJeyeaaa^ 
J.  S.  Mill,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Bev.  J.  B.  Oanun,  Prinaaaa 
Beatrice,  and  La  France  were  all  in  superior  form,  and  in  Ih* 
dnk  of  perfection.  For  twdve  Bcses  in  pots  (nurserymen),  Mr. 
Turner  is  again  to  the  fore  with  grand  j^ants  and  exhihitfmi 
blooms.  Bdonard  Morren  was  in  marveUona  oondition*  mk 
Miss  Ingram  was  Httle  if  anything  beUnd  it,  while  Ohade* 
IiawsMtwas  laner  than  either-«  noble  cone  with  1501' 
This  la  a  grand  miishtoasuceesslal  season,  in  which  Mr.' 
ia  mcae  than  ever  f citified  hi  hia  pedtlcn  as  the  pisnk 
grower  and  exhibitor.  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son.  Oheahunt^  had  th* 
second  place  withgood  plants  yet  not  qaite  mperfeettoiu  SoBko 
flood  boxes  of  out  blooms  were  exhibited;  the  awards  will  be 
found  in  the  oifioid  list. 

Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  were  well  represented,  Mr.  WBIiams 
and  Mr.  Wills  bdng  the  successful  nurservmen  cxhibitarB.  Foe 
foor  Palms  (amatears),  Mr.  Harrow,  garoener  to  H. 

^  itwithiavf ' 

,  andKsnk 

second  place 'm^smaller  plants.  Hardy  Ferns  were  Tciy  I  _ 
exhibited  without  including  anything  of  a  novd  chaEacter.  Mr. 
Stone,  gardener  to  0.  Watmn,BsqL.  Manor  Hoose,  Beat  Aoton» 
had  the  first  place ;  Mr.  James,  Bedlees,  being  second.  His  ool- 
lection  indading  a  splendid  example  of  Athyrium  FQIx-fcnmlnft 
plumosum  worthy  of  spedd  note ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  gardener  to 
L.  Cbffke,  Bsq.,  Hltherwood,  Sydenham  Hill,  having  the  tfaisi 
place  for  small  plants. 

Far  twdve  ClematiBes,  Mr.  Maurice  Yeong,  MUfoid  Noh*. 
rise,  Qodalming,  waa  the  only  exhibitor,  and  mid  the  ihpst  pria« 
for  lame  planta  in  tubs,  but  the  blooms  were  not  quitofol^ 
expanded;  they  were  all  dark*ooloared  varieties.  For  twdvsa 
Agaves  Mr.  Orouoher,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Peaooek,  Bsq.,  Sod- 
bury  House,  Hammersmith,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged 
a  vdueble  sroup,  including  the  new  A.  Victoria  Begina  and 
other  fine  kinds  for  which  Mr.  Peacock  is  odebrated.  For  dx 
Crotons  (opeii),  Mr.  Harrow,  gardener  to  H.  Bessemel^  Btq.,  had 
the  first  place  with  enormous  specimens  in  good  health  and 
coloar,  and  worthy  of  the  honours  they  received.  For  twelva 
Dracanas  and  Cordylines  Mr.  Bull  had  the  firat  place  f6r  tfaa 
well-grown  and  distinct  kinds  whieh  he  has  previouBliy  exhi- 
bited ;  the  second  honours  going  to  Mr.  Wills. 

MiBOSLLANxouB.— These  collections  contributed  greatly  to  th» 
effect  of  the  Bxhibition.  The  centrd  bed  waa  occupied  hy 
Messrs.  Teitoh  ft  Sons,  and  the  group,  both  by  the  vdue  of  the 
plants  and  their  supcoior  arrangement,  formed  a  cdleotion  of 
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Dg  bMutyi  attKAottng,  m  it  dMervad,  the  lion's  Bhan  of 

J  by  vifitocB.    The  odlleotioB  wtm  oomposed  of  fine-foUftesd 

and  flowering  jpUnta,  the  former  oompriuaa  Pelmf,  Oxoima, 
precsnM,  AnUes,  Ferns,  Aw.;  the  Utter  Orchids  in  great  rich- 
ness and  variety,  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Begonias,  Boronias, 
Asalea  indioa  imbrioata,  splendid  Gloxinias,  a  magnificent  pan 
of  Iris  snslana,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  which  attracted 
mnoh  notice,  a  new  Hemanthns  oinnabarintts,  yw7  striking 
and  effective,  TilUmdsU  Zahnii,  Ao,  This  snperb  oolleotion  M 
plants  WW  worthy  of  the  promineat  site  whieh  it  oooi^led,  and 
of  the  liigh  position  o<  the  exhiUtors.  Mr.  Ifanrioe  Yonng 
mrranged  a  very  fine  group  of  Conifers,  inolnding  his  new  Golden 
Juniper,  very  flue;  riomy-berried  Junipers,  ^.,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  worthily  awarded.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway; 
Osbonie  ie  Sons,  Fulham ;  and  Mr.  WUb  for  excellent 


ooUeotions  of  Palms  and  deeoratlve  plants;  to  Mr.  Parker, 
Tooting,"  for  hardy  plants  and  a  splendid  eoUeotlon  of  Irises 
<mit  blooms);  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Ivies  in  pots;  and  to  Messrs. 
veitoh  for  a  group  of  Japanese  Aoers;  to  Mr.  Waters,  gardener 
to  H.  Mongredien,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Galoeolarias :  to  Messrs.  Hooper  is  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for 
«ut  flowers  of  bulbous  plants,  a  hronse  medal  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Kinghom,  Sheen  Nursery,  Biohmond,  for  SaxUraga  nepal- 
ensis.  The  awards  for  other  ooUeotions,  which  we  were  unable 
to  inspect,  will  be  found  in  the  advertised  prijse  list. 

Mb.  Bull's  PBasas.— The  silver  ovps  offered  bv  Mr.  Bull  of 
Chelsea  were  oompeted  for  on  this  oooasion,  and  toe  plants  ex^ 
hibited  in  these  cusses  made  a  most  effective  display.  In  the 
•mateuxs'  dass  Mr.  Webb  won  the  oup  with agrand poop.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  the  oup  went  to  Mr.  Wright,  Lee,  JSent, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  having  the  seoond^ndse  oup ;  Mir.  Bann. 
Handoross  Park,  Crawly,  Sussex,  having  the  oup  m  a  first 
wianer  of  Mr.  Bull's  priiee. 

Hie  disphqr  of  fruit  was  not  extensive.  Ten  Pine  Apples  weve 
vlit  up.  in  the  class  for  two  Queens  Mr.  H.  Plusuner,  gardener 
10  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Cannon  £011  Park,  Morten,  Surrey,  took 
lint  with  weU-^fpened  but  smaO  fmH;  aeoond  Mr.  W.  Bend. 
to^Qk^  Smith,  Bsq.,  The  Beeohss,  Wey bridge;  and 


Beeohss. 
iBarlof  ] 


way  first  with  a  fine  Black  Prince ;  second  Mr.  W.  Ward|  Long- 
ford Castle,  for  a  good  Providenoe. 

Grapes.— For  three  bunches  of  Bladk  Hamborghs  Mr.  Warren, 
gardener  to  the  Easl  of  Portsnumth,  Hurstbovme  Pasfc,  Hants, 
was  the  only  exhibilor,  sMl  took  first  with  mediuB-sftaed  hwaehee 
«nd  iahr  berries,  but  not  highly  coloured.  For  three  bonohes  of 
Black  Prince  Ut.  I,  Bolton,  giurdener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Bsq., 
was  first  with  highly  finishedberries  but  only  moderate  bunches. 
For  the  same  kind  Mr.  G.  HoUiday,  gardener  to  J.  Morris,  Esq., 
Oastie  Hill,Bletchingley,  was  a  good  second.  For  three  bunches 
of  ICusoat  of  Alexandria,  by  far  the  best  eame  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford;  the 
•eocmd  priae  going  to  W.  B.  Tristram,  Esq.  (Mr»  T,  Edwards 
0Bra«ner)»  with  fruit  which  in  appearanee  was  not  half  ripe.  For 
ihiee  bonohes  of  BuoUand  Sweetwater  Mr.  Douglaa  was  flnt 
and  the  only  exhibitor,  but  was  in  his  usual  style  of  exeeUenoe* 
For  a  Giape  of  any  other  kind  Mr.  DougUs  showed  some  ex^ 
oellant  sgamples  at  Canon  Hall  Muscat^  and  took  the  first 
priae. 

For  six  Peabhes  of  any  kind  there  were  two  or  three  good 
diahes  shown.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  Burnett,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hope,  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  who  seoored  the  first  prise 
with  Bellegaide;  Mr.  Wm.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers, 
Kaatnor  Castle,  beins  second  with  «  capital  dish  of  Early  Grosse 
Hignonne :  third,  Mr.  G.  Sage»  gardener  to  Esrl  Biownlow, 

For  SbE  Neotarines  of  any  kind  Mr.  HoiUday,  Castle  HilL 
Bletohingley,  was  first  with  agood  dish  of  Lord  ilapier ;  seoond 
Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to ET  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Lower Eatington 
Park,  Stratfordron-Avon,  for  Yiolette  HIttive.  For  any  kind  of 
Fig  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  this  being  Mr.  Miles,  gardener 
to  Lord  Caringtoo,  Wycombe  Abbey,  with  a  capital  dish  of  Brown 
Turkey.  For  fifty  lllaek  Chenies  Mr.  Miles  was  a  long  way 
first  witti  BhMk  Oiroassian;  eeeond  Mr.  Warren,  Huistboume 
Ptek,  with  May  Duke.  For  a  dhdi  of  white  Cherries  Mr.  Miks 
was  again  a  long  wav  ahead  of  his  opponent  Mr.  Wanen,  who 
was  seoond  f<Hr  a  dish  of  Elton. 

For  twenty-five  Strawberries  of  the  British  Queen  type  Mr. 
Dou^bu  took  first  honours  with  a  capital  dish  of  Dr.  Hogg. 
Mr.  W.  Barley,  The  Gardens,  Valentines,  Ilford,  was  secoxid 
with  the  same  variety.  For  twenty-five  fruits  of  Sir  J.  Paxton 
or  President  Mr.  Douglas  was  onoe  more  ihrst  with  President; 
whUe  the  seoond  prise  feU  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard,  gardener  to  Sir 


green  or  pale-fleshed  kind,  Mr.  W.  Coleaum,  BastnorCa8fle,irat 
first  with  a  Yiotory  of  Bath;  the  seoond  prise  falling  to  Mr.  J. 
AtUns,  Lookinflo  Gardens,  Wantage,  for  Colston  Bassett;  Mr. 
HoUiday,  Bletohingley,  being  third  for  a  small  Gh>lden  Queen. 
In  the  ohuiB  for  soarlet-fleshed  kinds  Mr.  W.  Sanders,  gard«ier 
to  J.  Bast,  Esq.,  Longstoek  House.  Stodkbridge,  Hants,  tuid 
Mr.  W.  Coleman  were  respectively  first  and  seoond  for  Bead'* 
Hybrid;  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  The  Bushes,  Wevbridoe,  having  the 
third  plaoe  for  a  sort  named  Golden  Queen,  but  which  was  more 
like  tt«  old  Cantaloupe,  and  certainly  not  the  kind  it  was 
named.  In  the  misoellaneous  dass  a  bronse  medal  was  awarded 
to  a  most  exoellent  box  of  a  Tomato  named  The  Stamf  erdiaa, 
certainly  very  itne  fruit,  and  which  we  hope  to  hear  more  abouty 
as  Mr.  MOes,  the  exhibitor,  is  growing  it  urgely. 

VXGSTABLES. 
For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  Ss  Co.  for  Peas 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  that  being  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell 
gardener  to  G.  D.  W.  Digby,  Eso^  who  gained  a  first  prise  for 
four  dishes— viz.,  William  I.,  Bxtra  Early  Premium  Gem. 
Sutton's  Emerald  Gem,  and  Carter's  First  CTrop ;  all  good,  but 
William  I.  standing  pre-eminent.  For  Measrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
prizes  for  Peas  there  were  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell 
was  a  long  way  first  with  William  I.,  Sutton's  Bingleader. 
Laxton's  Unique,  Emerald  Gem,  Extra  Early  Premium  Gem,  and 
Sutton's  Bijou.  The  seoond  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward.' 
Longford  Castle,  with,  besides  some  of  those  named,  Dickson'a 
First  and  Best,  Dlllistone's  Prolific,  and  Sangster's  No.  1.  Th» 
season  hss  evidently  told  upon  these  vegetables^  for  none  of  the 
oolleotionB  were  equal  to  those  shown  last  year. 

Fruit  CoufrmB.— H.  Webb,  Esq^  in  the  chair.  Flveveiy 
fine  clusters  of  fruit  of  the  Chinese  Loqiiat,  were  sent  hy 
B.  B.  Blyth,  Esq.  (Mr.  A.  Coulbom  gardener),  Wolverhampton* 
They  were  as  fine  specimens  as  were  ever  exhibited,  and  were 
unanimously  awardled  a  cultural  commendation.  Mr.  John 
Haiper,  Ylotoria  Park,  sent  a  specimen  of  a  twin  Cucumber; 
they  were  two  perfect  specimens  joined  together  the  whole 
length  of  the  fruit.  Four  Peais  were  sent  by  B.  W.  Andersoiii 
Esq.  (Mr.  B.  Butland  gardener),  Kirh  Hammerton  HalL  York. 
They  were  thought  to  be  Chaumontel,  but  they  were  not  melt- 
ing. Mr.  J.  Woodfleld,  The  GerdeMi  Osberton,  Worksop,  sent 
a  large  netted  green-flesh  Melon,  but  it  was  rather  past  its  best, 
and  was  not  considered  of  superior  quality. 

Messrs.  Ban*  A  Sugden  of  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
sent  three  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Bahia,  or  Navel  Orange* 
They  were  very  large  and  of  excellent  flavour.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  A  good  dish  of  Limes  was  sent  by  the 
same  ezhiUtore. 

A  moveable  trellis  (West's  Patent)  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  ConptoB,  Hibemia  Wharf,  London  Bridge.  The  tieills 
can  be  let  down  by  madhinery  to  facilitate  the  jhinnit^  of 
Gxapes.  and  also  to  allow  of  getting  at  the  rafters  to  clean  and 
paint  them  more  readily.  It  would  also  be  well  adapted  for  an 
early  Cucumber  house.  As  the  leaves  oome  in  contact  with  the 
glass  the  trellis  could  be  gradually  lowered.  It  seems  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  and  worthy  of  triaL 

Floxal  ComoTTax. -^  W.  B.  Eellock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
nwre  was  not  a  large  number  of  new  plants  in  the  Coundl 
room,  but  a  very  good  group  eame  from  Messrs.  S.  Veiteh  and 
Suns,  Bmral  Exotto  Korsenr,  King's  Bead.  Chelsea.  A  first- 
ohwseertifieatewas  awarded  toGloxfaiia  Bxeelsler,  a  very  fiai 
variety  with  eieet  flowen  of  the  largest  siae,  orioMon,  with  d 
parpUsh  lake  throat.  Croton  Mooieanns,  a  species  from  the 
South  Sea  laUmds,  has  noble  foliage  with  sosaetbing  of  theehi^ 
raoter  of  C.  Weismanii.  The  saase  firm  also  exhibited  Begonia 
Paul  Masurel  with  large  lively  red  flowers;  MasdevalUa  in* 
ooharis,  a  small  tpedes  having  blush  flowers  with  a  nurple 
throat;  Cypripedium   superoiUana,  a  cross  between  C.  MV- 


batum  and  C.  yeitehfl,  but  not  superior  to  its  parents ;  Draenna 
Maoarthuri.  aneat-habftted  speoles  with  sttfl  ereet  lewes  f 
ooleined;  Aeidyplia  maorop^Ua,  with  large  bronay  red  1 


blotehed  with  ofive  green ;  Fious  Mooiettius,  which  has  laifle 
dark  green  leaves ;  Caladiums  Madame  de  la  Devsosaye,  PmI 
Veronese,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Edouard  Andre;  Osmunda 
palustris,  a  very  dwarf  species  with  neat  fronds ;  Adrantopsis 
radiate,  a  very  elegant  Fern  with  palmate  fronds  on  long  stalks; 
Azalea  indioa  imbricate,  a  distinct  varietv  with  huge  white 
flowers  flaked  with  red  and  perfectly  double ;  Imantophyllum 
Thibautianum,  very  much  like  L  miniatum,  but  with  a 


haUt ;  and  Sempervivum  Loggerii, »  small  speeies,  Habrotham- 
nus  NewelU  was  exhibited  bv  Mr.  George  Newell,  | 


F.  Bathurst,  CUttendon  Park,  Salisbury,  for  a  good  dish  of  Sir 
J.  Paxton;  Mr.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  SaUsbnry,  being 
placed  tUrd. 
There  wara  about  a  down  Melons  shown. 


E.  M.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Byston  Hail.  Noriolk.  It  has  dense  olustezs 
of  dull  crimson  flowers,  andgained  a  first-dass  certificate. 

Messrs.  BolUsson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  S.W.,  sent  a  box  of  Plantsgo 
major,  with  pale  yellow  variegation,  and  it  is  said  to  oome  tme 
from  seeds;  jSrioa  ^osa^  a  gurden  hybrid  betwera  E.  prlnoepf 
and  E.  Mamockisaa.  it  has  dull  red  fiowers  whioh  are  not  vwy 
st  riking ;  and  Onoidium  orispum  var.  magnifioum. 

Messrs.  G.  Jaekmandt  Son,  WoUnff,  sent  agroop  el  doahit 
In  ChM  61,  for  a' Clematis  Bnehantreas,  a  varlHy  with  large  bluah  white  flowess. 
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ynarj  doable :  Yaniui  Yioirix,  with  lavender  flowen,  hAviiiff  well- 
■haped  petaiB ;  Duke  of  Oonneimht,  elio  witii  layender  flowen, 
Imt  diBttnot  in  ohexaoter.  Fint-oiMS  oertifieAteswere  awarded  to 
them.  Messre.  Harrison  &  Son,  Leiceeter,  Bent  some  plants  of 
Idmnlns  moBchatuB  -var.  Harxisonii,  a  oxobb  between  the  Hask 
Mimnlns  and  a  Bpedes  with  spotted  flowers;  it  is  mnak-soented, 
and  will  be  a  great  improyement  on  the  old  MoBk  of  the  London 
■tieet-bairowB.    A  flrst-olasB  award  was  Toted  to  it. 

HesBTB.  Baokhonse  A  Son,  York^ent  Miorolepia  anthrisoifolia, 
a  veiT  beantlfol  South  African  Fern  with  creeping  rhiBomes, 
and  the  fronds  finely  divided  like  PtorissoaberoUL  Mr.  Oronoher, 
gardener  to  J.T.  Peaoook,  Esq.,  SadbnryHonse,  Hammeismith, 
sent  EohinooaotoB  oylindraoeos,  a  most  onrioos  Bpeciea  with 
long  oorved  spikes,  beautif  ally  marked.  This  was  well  worthy 
the  highest  award  which  was  voted  to  it.  Agave  panopleta 
and  A.  Gararril,  two  Oalifomian  speoies  that  have  been  recently 
introdnced  by  Mr.  Peacock,  they  are  very  handsome  species. 

A  noble  specimen  of  Lilinm  Hansonii  was  sent  by  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  of  Wey bridge;  it  had  three  spikes  with  twenty-fonr 
flowers,  bat  one  only  was  open.  Gloxinia  Criterion  and  G.  At- 
traction, two  very  fine  varieties  with  nprleht  flowers,  were  sent 
by  licBSrB.  F.  &  B.  Einghom  of  Bichmona. 

Mr.  J.  George,  Putney  Heath,  sent  two  hybrid  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums.  Gem.  a  variety  with  blush  iiowerB  and  very 
neattrasseB,  had  a  iirBt-clasB  certificate;  Progress  has  bright 
roee-ooloured  flowen.  Begonia  Prince  of  Orange  and  Bronse 
Queen  were  sent  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  Holloway. 
Fanoy  Pelargonium  Jack  Jordan,  a  fine  dark-coloured  flower. 
was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough.  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  of 
Olewer  Manc^  Windsor,  sent  a  group  of  the  large-flowered  va- 
rietv,  of  which  Edith  was  the  best.  Sappho  has  a  very  neat 
habit,  and  has  bright  red  flowen. 

Lobelia  csBrulea  albamarmorata  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Ohamben, 
Westlake  Nursery,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth ;  it  has  very  pretty 
mottled  flowen.  A  very  good  Btrain  of  Mimulus  wis  sent  by 
Mr.  B.  Dean  of  Ealing :  they  are  beautif  ally  spotted  and  in  great 
variety.  The  Bame  exhibitor  sent  some  grand  spikes  of  a  giant 
white  Stock,  which  were  highly  conunenoed  by  the  Committee. 
O.  Wri^y,  Esq.,  Bridge  HaU,  Bury,  Lancashire,  had  a  vote  of 
thJoksfor  Thunia  Bp.  and  cut  IxoraB. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  iBBTXNO  of  hortiooltiiriBts  wai  held  at  the  roomi  of  the 
Boyal  Hortienltaral  Sooieiy  on  Friday  last  to  take  BtepB  to 
raiio  a  memorial  of  the  late  M.  Looia  Yan  Houtte  of  Ghent. 
The  ehair  was  oeoapied  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and  there  were  prosent 
Dr.  Masten,  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitoh,  Mr.  W.  Ball,  Mr.  SQbeirad,  Mr. 
MeOollnm,  <fto. ;  and  letten  approving  of  the  objeot  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hendenon,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  othen.  It  was  roBolved 
that  a  oommittee  be  formed  to  raiae  a  BubBoription  with  the 
objeet  of  creating  a  fund  to  be  vested  in  TrasteeB,  the  interest 
of  which  will  be  applied  to  giving  a  large  gold  medal  or  medals, 
to  be  called  Yan  Houttx  Mbdalb,  at  every  quinquennial  Horti- 
ooltoral  Exhibition  held  in  Ghent.  The  sum  of  nearly  £50 
was  Babseribed  in  the  room,  and  a  Committee,  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number,  was  formed,  eonsisting  of  Dr.  Hogg,  Chair- 
man ;  Dr.  MaBten,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeiteh,  Seere- 
taiy.  We  oannot  too  strongW  reeommend  this  objeet  to  the 
attention  of  aU  British  hortteoltaristB,  and  to  ask  them  to 
onite  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  done  so 
maeh  for  hortieolture.  Those  who  knew  him  best  honoured 
him  the  most  while  he  lived.  Let  us  honour  his  memory  and 
keep  it  fresh  in  our  own. 

I  vxan  Easly  Pabib  Mabkii  Cabbaah  Lmnoa  ex- 
tremely nsefol  for  an  early  erop  in  the  spring.  Sown  in  a 
Potato  frame  in  the  end  of  Febraaiy,  and  afterwardB  planted 
on  a  south  border,  it  formed  heads  by  the  middle  of  May— 
earlier  indeed  this  season  than  Bath  Cob  and  Hardy  Hammer- 
gmith  sown  the  previous  August.  I  confldently  reeommend  it 
80  the  earliest  Lettuee  known.  It  is  very  agreeably  flavoured, 
and  tender  even  to  the  outride  leaves.  There  is  a  very  good 
drawingof  it  in  the  Measn.  Yeitoh's  catalogue  for  the  present 
year.— Wm.  Tatlob. 

Thb  szHiBinoH  OT  FLOWSB  BEDS  whloh  was  annooneed 

to  be  held  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  (Hrdens,  Begent's  Park,  on  the 
oooasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  conservatory 
last  Thunday  by  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck,  G.C.B. , 
fell  through  for  want  of  support.  The  condition  was  that  the 
plants  should  be  plunged  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  and  there 
remain  for  eight  days-— a  condition  ImpraotieabU,  because 
nurserymen  were  not  likely  to  loek  up  their  property  Bt  the 
time  when  alone  it  was  in  demand,  and  because  gentlemen 
oould  not  be  expeoted  to  permit  thehr  best  bedding  plants  to 


be  almost  irretrievably  injured  by  removals  and  padking. 
Beiides,  had  these  Baeriflees  been  made,  no  beds,  however  well 
arranged,  eould  have  equalled  the  efleetB  of  beds  in  sommer 
after  the  plants  had  attained  their  natural  growth.  Thanks  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  managen  of  the  London  parks  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  "  exhibitions  of  flower  beds"  are  provided 
annually  to  all  who  choose  to  enjoy  them,  so  that  the  failure 
of  the  reoently-proposed  novelty  is  of  trifling  import. 

Wb  nnderatand  that  on  the  oeearion  of  the  great 

Whitsuntide  Show  at  Manehester  Mr.  Bruee  Findlay  was  pre- 
sented by  a  few  friends  in  the  neighboarhood  of  London,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  Exhibitions,  with  a 
very  chaste  silvbb  inkstand  and  a  pair  of  bilyeb  oandlbbticxb 
as  a  token  of  their  kindly  feelings.  It  wbb  all  done  in  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  manner,  quite  in  aooordanee  with  Mr. 
Findlay*s  own  charaeter. 

Thb  Gardener  informs  us  that  there  is  a  Bmall  plant  of 

ODONTooLOSBTric  VBxnjiABTUM  lu  bloom  at  Dramlanrig  m  a  pot 
about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  cup,  with  sixteen  blooms  from 
one  bulb,  some  of  whieh  flowen  measure  3}  inehes  by  3  inoihes, 
and  are  of  the  most  lovely  rich  glossy  pink  with  a  pure  white 
centre  and  yellow  peneilled  ^ye,  forming  the  moat  captivating 
object  imaginable.  Mr.  Thomson  statee  that  oool  OcefaidB 
require  to  be  kept  eonstantlv  moist  at  the  root,  and  sneh 
as  are  in  pots  glased  outside  uirive  better  than  thoae  that  are 
in  common  porous  pots. 

• Wb  regret  having  to  record  that  on  the  5th  inst  died» 

aged  eighty,  at  the  Beotory  House,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  the 
Bev.  Gbobob  Whaiam  St.  John,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Bladon-enm- 
Woodstock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinbiiigh  Botaaieal  Society  an 

interesting  eommunieation  was  read  from  the  Bev.  D.  Landa- 
boroogh,  on  experiments  in  growing  aeveral  Austbaliah  fulbts 
AND  TBBBS  in  Amm,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  including  among 
othen  the  great  Australian  Tree  Fern  and  other  Tree  Ferns, 
Aeaeias,  aad  Gum  Trees.  The  Blue  Gam  grew  11^  inehea  the 
flnt  year,  4  feet  the  second,  and  6  feet  the  third.  The  Eu- 
calyptus pendulosa  ako  grows  well  in  sheltered  litaatioBS 
along  the  west  coast,  and  Mr.  Landsboroogh  expeets  to  see  it 
generally  introduced  in  a  few  yean,  and  form  a  valaahle  ad- 
dition to  our  evergreen  shrabs. 

At  a  BEieettng  of  the  Philadrii^iia  Aeademy  of  Natoral 

Seiences  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  remarked  that  some  bnlbe  of 
LzLiuM  PABDALiNUV  rccrivcd  last  spring  from  Dr.  W.  P.  Qibbont 
had  the  scales  articulated  in  the  middle.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  jointed  scale  fell  off  easily  at  ^  slightest  touch*  giving 
the  blunt  ends  of  the  remaining  portion  the  appearance  of 
grains  of  Indian  Com  as  they  were  arranged  along  the  rhiaome. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Bolander  has  since  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
common  eharaeteristic  of  this  speeies.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  notieed  by  monographen  of  this  genus. 
He  had  since  found  that  the  eastern  Lilium  snperbnm  had 
the  same  charaeter.  It  was,  however,  l^  no  means  regnlar. 
Some  bulbs  would  have  a  large  number  of  articulated  scales, 
while  othen  had  but  a  few  here  and  there ;  and  they  were  ae 
likely  to  be  found  among  the  inner  as  the  outer  scales.  The 
scales  of  Lily  bulbs  were  but  the  dihikted  and  thickened  basea 
of  ordinary  leaves.  There  were  no  articnlations  in  the  normtl 
leaves,  and  it  was  diffiealt  to  trace  any  morphological  relation- 
ship in  thcie  scale  joints.  Another  obaervation  he  had  made 
on  the  f  ailore  of  sobm  bulbs  of  Lilium  eanadense  to  produee 
seed.  He  had  received  a  few  yean  ago  some  bulbs  of  this 
specieB  from  MissisrippL  The  flowen  proved  so  remarkably 
large  and  beautiful,  much  superior  to  those  of  the  northern 
pUmt,  that  he  was  in  hopes  to  increase  it  by  seeds,  but  not 
one  seed  vessel  formed,  though  a  quantify  of  L.  superbnm 
growhig  near  them  set  every  flower.  Supposing  that  thia 
might  be  a  case  where  fertilisation  from  other  flowen  might 
be  a  benefit,  polkn  was  applied  from  othen  of  the  speeieB,  but 
all  of  the  same  Missisrippi  plants,  with  no  better  resolts^  He 
wished  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  fact,  beeaufle  he 
believed  that  phyriologioal  agencies  in  fertilisation  and  re- 
production were  often  lost  right  of  in  the  discussions  relating 
to  the  connection  of  flowers  with  insects  in  this  matter. 


EBBFINa  GRAPES. 

I  SBND  for  your  inspection,  and  for  the  guidance  of  any  who 

may  not  have  adopted  the  bottling  «ystem  of  keeping  Gn^CB, 

a  few  berries  of  old  Lady  Downe's,  and  a  hint  or  two  ae  to  the 

mode  adopted  in  keeping  them.    Th^  were  ripened  by  the 
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end  of  September  laet,  est  on  the  18th  of  Jtaauaj,  1876,  im- 
mediately bottled  in  oleen  water,  the  neek  of  the  bottle  oanlked 
ae  Qsnal  with  day,  and  eat  to-day*  Can  any  other  Chrape  be 
kept  ae  well?  I  think  not.  We  have  no  ipeeiaUy-eieeted 
room  for  keepfaig  Orapee,  bat  itoie  them  in  the  fniit  room 
having  a  grate,  in  whioh  in  winter  we  freqaently  have  a  fire, 
and  Bometimee  gaa  baming  all  night  to  keq)  oat  froet.— 
BnwxR  Ohild,  Gardener^  NarrU  OfMii,  Wett  Derhyt  near 
Liverpool, 

[The  Orapee  were  qaite  onahriTelled,  fall-flaToared,  and 
with  bloom  upon  them.— Bne  ] 


THWABTING  HARES  AND  BABBITS. 

Mb.  Butib  Smith  hae  doabtleea  eommonieated  a  niefal 
hint  on  protecting  the  bark  of  newly-planted  tnee  from  hares 
and  rabbits  by  fastening  roond  the  stems  of  the  tnes  virgin 
eork.  This  we  are  told  is  cheap,  neat,  and  effeetaal.  I  oan 
well  beliere  it  in  elfeetaal,  and  I  know  it  is  appropriate,  and 
where  only  a  few  tnes  reqaire  to  be  protected  its  eost  is  not 
serions ;  bat  when,  it  may  be,  some  handreds  of  stems  mast 
be  protected  the  virgin  cork  woold  become  rather  a  serioos 
item,  especially  when  compared  with  an  article  of  the  same 
nature,  and  which  answers  the  porpose  eqaally  well,  end  which 
in  many  places  can  almost  be  had  for  notUng.  I  mean  by 
this  that  any  sort  of  bark  will  answer  the  parpose  of  thwarthig 
haree  and  rabbits  as  well  as  the  bark  of  the  Cork  Tree. 

I  haye  ased  Larch  bark  extensively  and  saccessfolly  in  pio- 
tecting  newly-planted  frait  and  forest  trees  in  open  spaces  from 
sheep  as  well  as  from  **  groand  game.*'  The  extra  casing  of 
bark  will  also  protect  the  trees  from  beasts,  bat  these  animals 
commit  greater  injury  by  rubbing  than  by  nibbling.  To  pre- 
yent  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  driye  into  the  groand  a  few  short 
stakes,  letting  their  tops  (not  pointed)  be  an  inch  or  two  abore 
the  groand ;  they  will  be  nidden  by  the  grass  but  found  hy  the 
animals*  feet,  which  wiU  hnmediately  ••  back  out  of  it.**  A 
f^  rows  of  these  stakes  round  and  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  tree  will  prevent  its  being  rubbed  by  beasts.  The  stakes 
should  be  5  or  6  inches  ai>art. 

But  to  return  to  the  bark.  Any  kind  of  bark  will  do  pro- 
vided it  is  dead— that  is,  that  it  has  been  rmnoved  from  the 
trees  for  a  few  months.  Babbits  will  not  nibble  dead  trees  nor 
juiodees  bark.  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  loose  bark  as  a  pro- 
tector to  trees  by  observing  that  while  the  bark  of  freshly 
planted  trees  was  devoured  by  the  vermin,  the  stakes  which 
supported  the  said  trees  were  never  touched.  I  therefore  en- 
veloped the  trees  with  loose  Larch  bark,  and  was  gratified  to 
find  that  the  rabbits  were  completely  baffled  and  the  stems 
perfectly  safe.  More  than  twenty  years*  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  a  cheap  and  perfect  remedy  against 
rabbite  and  sheep  injuring  the  stems  of  trees. 

I  ha^e  been  situated  on  an  estate  having  large  plantations, 
and  where  some  tons  of  bark  have  been  Moh  year  peeled  for 
the  tanners.  It  is  not  all  who  have  trees  to  protect  who  are 
similarly  situated;  but  if  those  who  cannot  obtain  bark  by 
other  means  will  go  to  any  large  sawyard  they  will  find  loads 
of  outer  strips  thrown  away,  and  which  the  owner  of  the  yard 
will  be  glad  to  have  cleared  away  for  next  to  nothing.  Theee 
strips  oarefnUy  tied  round  the  stems  of  trees  will  afford  them 

Beet  protection  against  the  inveterate,  annoying,  and  In- 
Ofus  nibblings  of  rabbits  and  larger  animals.— A  Fobiszib. 


OYPBIPBDIUM  PUBBSOBNS,  OB  DOWNY 
LADTS  SLIPPBB. 
OtTB  flffure  represents  one  of  a  family  of  plants  which  to  be 
described  as  charming  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  pay.  No 
plants  are  held  in  higher  estimation  than  our  Lady's  Slippers. 
We  have  to  call  it  our  own,  but  it  is  very  seldom  found  m  its 
native  home.  It  has  been  said  that  many  a  lovely  fiower 
blooms  unseen,  and  may  not  this  be  applied  to  oar  Lady*s 
Slipper  ?  It  would  appear  that  it  inhabits  homes  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  few  are  the  reoorded  localities  where 
Oypripedium  Oaleeolus  fiourishes  in  a  wild  state.  This  family 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  grace  our 
rockeries,  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  Inchided  tai  our 
choicest  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  j^ants.  If  we  were 
confined  to  an  individual  kind,  that  kind  would  be  Oypripedium 
spectabile,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  North  America,  and  is 
being  successfully  cultivated  in  many  places  in  Britain.  When 
once  established  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  the 
garden. 


Cypripedinms  are  moisture-loving  plants,  requiring  partial 
shade,  but  must  not  be  planted  in  stagnant  soils.  Any  amount 
of  labour  bestowed  upon  them  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  their  carious  and  beautiful  flowers.  They  delight  in  a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  coarse  grit,  and  charcoal 
dust.  Some  of  them  may  require  a  little  deviation  from  the 
above  compost,  requiring  leaf  moold  or  well-decomposed  vege- 
table matter.  They  are  splendid  objects  for  pot  culture,  and 
with  care  th^  oan  be  made  available  for  many  nurposes  of 
decoration.  In  some  situations  out  of  doors  it  Is  advisable 
to  cover  the  erowns  with  some  kind  of  material  to  prevent  the 
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water  lodging  about  them  daring  the  winter.  They  should 
also  be  planted  deeply.  0.  guttatam  is  of  creephig  habit,  pro- 
ducing lovely  white  fiowers.  0.  acaule  is  a  very  desirable 
varie^.  There  are  others  of  this  diarming  family,  but 
0.  spectabile  bears  the  psim.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  behig 
increased  by  seed;  only  by  division,  and  that  reqoiies  very 
careful  manipulation,  and  is  best  done  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing in  early  spring.  0.  pabeseens  has  yellow  and  purple 
fiowers.    It  was  introduced  from  North  America  in  1790.— N. 


OMPHALODBS  YBBNA. 

NoBB  of  the  plants  induded  in  the  order  Boraginaeom  ■  and 

it  contains  Forget-me-nots  (MyosotiB)— have  so  dear  decided 

brilliant  blue  flowers  as  this.     It  commences  flowering  In 

Mardi,  weeks  before  the  Wood  Forget-me-not,  and  ooMt&aes 
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np  to  May.  Its  flowers  are  prodaeed  in  loose  ipflceB,  md  wben 
■eon  in  a  mass  ha^e  nothing  leas  than  a  beantifal  effeot.  The 
growth  ia  in  a  anitable  portion  and  soil  yery  free,  the  phmt 
•ending  oat  mnnem  rery  ezteniively,  extending  a  ooneiderable 
diftanoe  in  a  season,  and  in  that  rei^ieet  is  good  as  a  snrfaee- 
eoTering  plant.  It  appears  to  delight  in  a  light  open  soil  well 
drained,  evidently  preferring  vegetable  soil  to  any  other.  My 
plants  are  in  light  loamy  soil  top-dressed  with  leaf  boU  and  a 
portion  of  short  manxue,  for  wliioh  the  plants,  by  the  free 
growth  and  ample  bloom,  appear  grateful.  It  appears  not 
only  to  require  shade  in  summer,  but  also  warmth,  and  not 
having  seen  it  bloom  other  than  sparsely  in  positions  not 
inclining  well  to  the  south,  with  shelter  to  the  north  and  east, 
as  that  of  a  bank,  rook,  or  eyeigreen,  with  in  summer  shade 
afforded  by  deddnons  shntbs,  whioh,  leafless  in  winter  and 
spring,  acmit  snn,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  kind  of 
shelter.  In  any  shaded  nook  or  warm  eomer  this  plant  will 
thrive  in  light  sandy  soil ;  and  amongst  dedduons  shnibs  or 
sunny  banks,  spreading  itself  far  and  wide  amid  the  deposit 
of  vegetable  matter,  it  cannot  fail  to  please  ail  lovers  of  bright 
Una  early  flowers.--G.  A. 


OOBNISH  NOTES. 

BaoBODBRDBOKS. — I  wish  my  ezperienee  oonld  oonflrm  the 
many  testimonies  given  in  your  paper  as  to  the  hardihood  and 
aooommodating  disposition  of  these  plants.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  grow  a  ereditable  speoimen  without  the  aid  of  peat,  and 
I  have,  moreover,  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  the  case 
stands  in  several  of  the  principal  places  of  this  county  where 
these  plants  are  cared  for,  and  nowhere  can  I  find  the  natural 
soil  inodudng  satisfactory  plants  unless  it  be  a  peat  one. 
Where  th^y  have  the  rich  black  earth  stripped  from  the  old 
granite  hills  and  sparkling  with  sharp  granules  of  the  decom- 
posed rook  they  look  happy,  but  ouierwise  very  inclined  to 
"strike." 

The  following  list  of  good  kinds  will  not  add  much  to  the 
information  already  given,  but  some  of  the  names  have  not  as 
yet  I  believe  appeared  in  your  pages : — ^Blandyanum,  Brayanum, 
Giliatum,  Atroeanguineum,  Augustus,  Ourrieanum,  Hendersonii, 
Everestianum,  Lady  Eleanor  Gathoart,  Madame  Masson, 
Minnie,  John  Waterer,  Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Nero,  Boseum 

Sandiflomm,  Titian»  Vandyke,  Victoria,  Nobleanum,  The 
dians,  Falconer!,  Barbatum,  and  seedlings  from  them  crossed 
with  Thomsonii  are  also  growing  well,  but  have  not  as  yet 
flowered  with  me.  These  latter— coming  as  th^y  do  from  the 
stock  of  a  gentleman  who  in  his  lifetime,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ooUeetions  of  Bhododendrons  in  England — ^I  have  great  hopes 
of.  If  they  never  flower  th^  would  be  worth  growing  for  the 
tropical  beauty  of  their  foliage ;  but  In  spite  of  the  necessity 
of  peat  and  its  expense  in  many  oases  few  lovers  of  flowers  can 
well  abstain  from  growing  lUiododendrons.  Is  there  any 
ehanoe  of  propagating  them  without  peat  r 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  pilgrimages  is  an  annual  one, 
early  in  May,  to  '*  Fenjerrick,*'  to  see  a  fine  specimen  of 
Thomsonii  bloomins  in  the  open  ground  there.    This  lovely 

SQt,  and  the  Embothrium  cocdneum,  a  tree  some  25  feet 
h,  with  its  thousand  blooms  of  rich  coral-coloured  Honey- 
suckle-shaped flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  in  this  uniquely  pretty  place,  well  repay  a 
visit. 

The  Embothrium  oooeinenm  I  cannot  flnd  in  any  of  the 
nurserymen's  lists.  The  two  specimens  in  this  county-— the 
one  I  have  referred  to,  and  a  larger  one  growing  in  the  grounds 
of  Bcorrier  House — are  said  to  be  the  only  spedmens  Imown 
save  a  small  plant  or  two  struck  from  these  parent  trees.  Oan 
any  of  your  readers  give  any  information  about  this  tree  T  It 
must  surely  be  more  wide-spread  than  is  alleged.  That  at 
Bcorrier  is  probably  90  feet  high,  and  is  at  present  estimated 
to  be  covered  with  at  least  three  thousand  blooms. 

GxiADioLi.— Not  being  satisfied  with  the  constitutions  of  my 
Gladioli  I  tried  last  winter  the  somewhat  Spartan  pUm  of  leav- 
ing them  in  the  ground,  and  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  result.  The  losses  are  fewer  than  when  I  stored  them, 
and  the  swords,  now  well  up,  are  certainly  more  Tigorous.  A 
ndghbour  of  mine  took  his  up  in  November,  gave  each  bulb 
(some  two  hundred)  a  pot,  filled  the  pot  with  sand,  and 
wintered  them  in  a  cold  frame.  He  tdls  me  the  spawn  he  has 
turns  out  more  than  three  thousand,  and  the  bulbs  are  much 
fuller  and  firmer  than  when  he  stored  them  on  the  old  plan. 
I  think  the  seeret  of  having  a  vigorous  stock  is,  if  posdble,  to' 


keep  the  bulb  always  growing.    I  eannot  think  the  dead-ilim 
plan  of  storing  them  dry  is  other  than  injurious. 

PnaTHBUHS.— Last  year  and  before  I  have  been  miuh  dii. 
satisfied  with  these.  Some  four  years  ago  I  saw  them  ihovn 
at  South  Kensington,  and  I  thought  th^  deserred  greater  pom. 
larity.  This  year  my  established  plants— named  kindfl  inm 
Messrs.  Edway,  such  as  Princess  Beatrioe,  l£r.  Glaattom 
Uzaid,  Gustavo  Herts,  and  others— are  really  lovely.  The  dty 
wind  and  bright  sun  seem  to  suit  them  exactiy ;  the  Uocou 
are  wonderfuly  compact,  and  many  of  them  meisiiie  man 
than  8  indies  in  diameter,  and  the  odours  axe  strikiog.  Iiyi 
certainly  multiply  them. 

The  spring  ribboning  I  have  used  this  year  has  been  man 
effective  than  I  have  ever  succeeded  with  bdoie— Tiriigiled 
Aubrietia,  Myosotis  disdtifiora,  Ghdvanthus  ManhalU,  ud 
Silene  pendula.  The  bright  orange  of  Oheiranthai  villi  dw 
choice  Uue  of  the  Myosotis  is  very  teUing.    • 

Pxoims.— One  wonders  more  is  not  written  abo«t  than. 
The  masdve  rich  ruby  flowers  of  the  old-fashioned  kbidi  now 
biasing  awi^  amongst  my  shrubs  I  could  ill  dispenie  vith. 
Will  someone  who  has  made  a  speciality  of  these  flows  Ml 
us  something  about  them  ?  I  have  some  good  light  ham- 
coloured  French  kinds  that  are  pretty. 

Fbuit.— The  early  Fears  set  wdL  The  Uter  Pein  will  bo 
a  wretched  erop.  The  long  continuance  of  noitb-eaiteity 
winds  and  the  frost  during  this  moon  have  played  gnat  hine. 
Apples  promise  a  fine  yidd.  I  was  glad  to  see  *'  WiunDin 
^OTOB  **  doing  justice  to  the  Hawthomden.  It  is  hindioaw, 
useful,  and  hardy,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Some  jiia 
ago,  when  going  over  the  collection  of  a  fine  old  fruit- gioww^ 
pointed  to  this  AppLs  and  said,  •*  WhenI  wasin  theeeniMof 
Lord  Poltimoxe  the  famous  Soyer  was  cook  there,  and  bis  in- 
structions always  were,  '  Bring  dem  Hawthomdeni  in  ioi^ 
sauce.*  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  Apple  for  *de  lanes' 
equal  to  them."  Beading  **Wiltbhibi  Biciob'b"  htppy 
description  of  this  AppLs,  although  not  quite  so  good  iieeting 
it,  was  uncommonly  like  the  process.  I  quite  sgree  with  him 
in  the  wish  for  a  list  of  dessert  and  oooking  Apples  fomdio 
answer  best  in  the  several  districts  throughout  Bnglind,  npon 
the  same  plan  as  the  election  of  Bosea.  It  would  wondttfDllj 
help  beginners,  I  am  sure.  I  know  from  experienee  what 
pleasure  apiece  of  orchard  ground  can  afford,  and  that  pleeian 
will  generally  be,  if  not  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  red  value  or 
otherwise  of  the  fruit  produced,  still  considerably  infloenod 
by  it.  In  spite  of  the  high  repute  of  our  spedd  Oondih 
Apple  the  GUlifiower,  it  is  most  diffieolt  to  grow  snd  ripen  it 
satisfactorily  out  of  a  favoured  distriot  or  two.  In  mom  of 
the  shdtered  places  on  the  river  Fd,  espeddly  in  the  diftritt 
when  our  wdl-known  horticulturd  authority  the  Hon.  lad 
Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  Uvea,  it  is  found  at  its  best,  and  in  than 
matchless ;  but  ordinarily  it  fails  to  ripen,  keeps  badly,  and 
then  its  leathenr  toughness  is  a  match  for  the  stomaeh  of  as 
ostrich.  The  Bibston  Pippin  cankers.  Oox's  Orange  Pippin 
I  should  venture  to  head  a  list  with;  it  bears  well,  ii hedUi7> 
and  the  fiafour  I  think  prderable  to  the  Bibston.  The  Bkn- 
hdm  Pippin,  the  Pearmahis  (Herefordshiro,  Green,  SeaiM, 
and  Golden),  Margil,  and  some  other  standard  aoite,  dtli 
Winter  Peadi,  the  Junnettings,  <fto.,  as  summer  kiada  wodd 
soon  make  a  safe  oatdogue  of  dessert  sorts.  For  Utehen 
purposes  Hawthomden,  Lord  Suffidd,  Blenheim  Orange,  OeQini, 
Alfriston,  Keswick  Oodlin,  with  a  few  otiiers  it  is  impoaaiUa 
to  go  wrong  with.  This  is  of  course  a  rough  way  of  patting  it 
My  object  is  to  strengthen  the  suggestion  of  "YfamoM 
Bbctob  "  and  others  who  have  mooted  the  fruit-deetioa  liit 
What  lovers  of  horticultun  want  as  data  to  work  upon  ia  not 
isolated  cases  of  success  and  failuro  here  and  there,  nor  aa 
individud  opinion  hen  and  there,  but  a  systematic  wide-spred 
comparison,  such  as  this  project  would  embrace.  Then,  too,  a 
comparison  might  be  instituted  of  the  rdatiYC  vdne  d  tba 
different  forms  of  growth  for  the  different  leading  aorta-- 
whether  dwarf,  pyramidd,  trellis,  or  the  old-fashioned  oiehiid 
form  best  suited  them.— Oobhubu. 


GLOXINIA  OULTUBB. 

This  plant  bv  regulating  its  resting  period  may  be  bzonght 
to  bloom  at  dmost  any  time.  I  generally  keep  the  planta 
while  resting  under  the  greenhouse  stand  or  late  rinery,  (s 
any  place  convenient  when  the  temperature  is  between  45* 
and  56° ;  if  it  is  mudi  lower  th^  an  apt  to  decay ;  if  higher 
they  start  into  growth. 

When  stowed  away  the  pots  should  be  Idd  on  their  aides,  tf 
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it  inoimtg  drip  getting  at  tha  planta.  Before  potting,  if  not 
started,  thev  ehonld  be  pat  in  the  etoye  or  Oncnmber  or  Kelon 
pit,  where  the  heat  ii  between  60*  and  60°,  joet  to  start  them ; 
than  pot  them  in  good  flbroiu  loam,  torfy  peat,  and  half- 
deeayed  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
good  shurp  river  sand  and  a  little  charooal  or  powdered  sea 
shells  ran  through  a  three-qnarter-ineh  sieve.  Drain  well  with 
a  little  mosa  on  the  erooks,  as  it  keeps  the  drainage  perma- 
nentiy  open ;  then  plaoe  the  plants  in  a  good  moist  heat,  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  While  growing  keep  them  regu- 
larly watered,  bnt  never  very  wet.  The  Gloxinia  always  re- 
quires slight  shading,  as  by  painting  the  glass  inside  with 
milk  and  whitewash;  by  so  doing  tiie  foliage  is  preserved 
beaatifnlly  green. 

Give  the  plants  a  seeond  shift  if  yon  find  they  require  it. 
Th^  should  never  be  syringed,  as  the  leaves  are  so  woolly 
they  hold  moisture  too  long,  whidi  eauses  them  to  damp  off. 

Treated  in  this  way  they  will  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time, 
and  when  done  blooming  gradually  dry  them  off.— E.  U. 


THORBSBY, 

THB  BESIDENGB  OF  EABL  HANVEBS. 

This  is  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  most  princely  of 
country  mansions.  It  is  situated  in  a  magnificent  park  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  about  five  thousand 
acres  of  land.  It  is  well  stocked  with  deer  and  Scotch 
bullocks,  and  studded  with  trees  of  all  sorts;  Oaks  that 
have  defied  the  storm  of  many  a  winter,  lofty  Beeches,  and 
venerable  Thorns  clad  in  IfiBtietoe  abound  on  every  hand. 
The  Heather,  Bracken,  and  golden  Gorse  were  alive  with 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  resounded  with  the  songs  of  the 
woodland  choir.  On  the  north  side  the  park  joins  the  Duke 
of  Neweastte's  estates  at  Clumber,  while  the  west  abuts  on  the 
picturesque  village  of  Budley.  This  village  has  a  very  rural 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  in  the  Gothic  or 
Swiss  style,  and  is  rituated  under  a  thickly  wooded  acclivity. 
Earl  Manvers  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  village,  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  model  of  village  comfort  and  beauty; 
and  in  truth  it  deserves  such  a  distinction.  The  cottages 
are  all  surrounded  with  neat  and  productive  gardens,  which 
combine  to  maintain  the  village  in  all  its  simple  beauty. 
The  river  Meden  runs  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  and 
also  crosses  the  park.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  mansion  it 
sweUs  out  into  a  broad  and  spacious  lake  more  than  a  mUe  in 
length.  Swans,  waterfowl,  and  large  fish  are  abundant,  also 
pleasure  boats,  and  one  full-rigged  ship.  The  Hall  has  been 
finished  about  three  years,  and  is  in  the  modem  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  the  celebrated  Mansfield, 
Woodtiouse,  and  Steeley  magnesian  limestone,  and  presents  a 
noble  exterior.  The  site  is  well  chosen— on  a  gentie  rise  of 
ground  near  the  rockery,  and  commanding  very  pleasant  pro- 
spects from  the  terraees  and  Hall  windows,  llie  old  Hall, 
which  was  built  bv  the  late  Doke  of  Kingston,  has  been  taken 
down.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Mary  Wortiey 
Montague,  whose  writings  are  of  world-wide  fame. 

The  carriage  entrance  is  on  the  east  front  through  massive 
gates  into  a  spacious  eourtyard.  Ascending  a  flight  of  steps 
we  reach  the  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion.  It  is 
a  broad  gravel  promenade  160  yards  long  and  60  yards  wide. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  balustrading,  and  affords  a  most 
charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  I  must 
notioe  two  beds  of  flowers  on  this  teixace  that  are  worthy  of 
a  passing  remark.  They  are  opposite  two  recesses,  and  are 
niUiorm  in  size.  Th^  are  about  50  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  massive  stone  curbing.  The  first 
bed  had  next  the  stonework  a  broad  band  of  Ivy,  second  a  row 
of  Golden  Feather,  third  a  broad  band  of  white  Daieies,  fourth 
Anbrietia  ddtoidea,  fifth  Forget-me-not,  and  the  centre  Wall- 
flowers mixed.  The  second  bed  had  Euonymus  radicans  for 
the  outside  row,  second  Aubrietia,  third  Golden  Thyme,  fourth 
a  bright-coloured  Pansy,  the  centre  dwarf  dark  Wallflowers. 
The  second  teixace  is  reached  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps, 
and  is  120  yards  long  and  45  vards  wide.  Many  of  the  beds 
are  permanently  planted  with  dwarf  shrubs,  and  several 
edged  with  Daphne  cneorum  were  in  beautiful  bloom  and  very 
fragrant.  There  is  another  terrace,  but  not  quite  so  large  as 
the  two  preceding,  with  a  large  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
surrounded  with  a  corresponding  breadth  of  grass.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Hall,  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  terrace, 
there  is  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  the  beds  out  out  in  the  turf, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (May  17tb)  they  were  all  aUaze 


with  spring  flowem.  These  beds  are  seen  from  the  prindpal 
drawing-room  windows,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  displayed  great 
taste  in  the  arranging  and  blending  of  the  different  colours. 
The  accompanying  plan  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  beds  are  planted. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  in  a  wester^  direction  we  observe 
that  a  large  piece  of  the  park  has  been  fenced-in  and  formed 
into  shrubb^es  and  pleasure  grounds.  Many  of  the  shrab 
have  not  been  planted  more  than  twelve  montiis,  yet  they  ap- 
pear as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same 
porition  for  many  years.  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  wood-manager  at 
Thoresby,  has  under  his  care  extensive  nurseries  in  which  he 
raises  Conifers  and  evergreens  in  large  quantities,  and  this 
renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  plant  several  acres  of  shrubberiss* 

The  pleasure  grounds  that  were  connected  with  the  old  BmI 
are  still  retained  and  kept  in  flue  condition,  though  they  axe 
several  hundred  yards  irom  the  present  mansion.  As  we 
pass  along  the  various  walks  splendid  vistas  open,  and  in- 
stead of  being  in  a  private  nobleman's  pleasure  grounds  we 
might  fancy  ourselves  transplanted  into  some  orinital  forest. 
A  broad  sweep  of  grass  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  choiee 
evergreens  that  extend  to  the  narrow  lake,  which  receives  its 
supply  from  the  large  lake  above.  Following  a  walk  that  leads 
to  the  right,  embosomed  amidst  many-tinted  foliage,  there  is 
a  rushing  cascade,  crossed  by  a  light  and  elegant  bridge,  and 
what  otherwise  skight  have  been  merely  a  luain  tame  run  of 
water  is  now  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful,  for  the  water 
is  made 

"ToilppIeudiUns 
With  tha  gloiy  ud  dsdi  of  a  mlnUtnre  ShfaM." 

In  the  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Ohestnat  avenue,  an 
unbroken  vista  a  mile  in  length.  Fine  timber  trees  are  ob- 
servable on  every  hand,  venerable  Oaks  that  probaUv  hava 
weathered  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters,  and  had  their 
nistenee  when  the  park  formed  a  part  of  Sherwood  Forest ; 
Fern-leaved  Beeches,  and  some  flue  samples  of  the  Pine  tribe. 

We  now  cross  the  park  on  our  way  to  the  kitchen  gardens^ 
and  here  neatness  and  good  order  predominate.  The  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  is  five  acres  and  a  half,  and  the  out- 
side borders  and  orchard  are  about  eight  acres  and  a  half. 
Before  we  enter  the  interior  we  will  take  a  walk  round  outride 
the  walls.  There  is  a  border  running  round,  12  feet  wide,  cropped 
with  early  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  dwarf  vegetables  genenUly. 
The  south  wall  is  planted  with  Apricots  from  the  west  comer 
to  the  centre,  and  the  other  half  with  Plums,  Oherries,  and 
Pears.  The  walls  with  east  and  west  aspect  are  each  covered 
with  Pears.  I  may  here  remark  that  these  gardens  were 
formed  and  the  waUs  built  about  fourteen  years  ago,  so  that 
all  the  fruit  trees  are  in  the  "prime  of  life.*'  When  the  trees 
were  planted  riders  and  dwaris  were  planted  alternately,  and 
as  the  dwaris  have  advanced  in  growth  and  monopolised  the 
wall  the  riders  have  been  cut  away  to  give  place  to  them.  All 
the  trees  were  in  vigorous  health,  and  every  branch  trained 
as  straight  as  a  rifie  barrel.  The  borders  for  all  the  wall  trees 
are  properly  drained  with  rough  stones,  brickbats,  <ftc.,  and  the 
compost  prepared  with  as  mudi  care  as  if  it  had  been  for  Vine 
borders*  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  trellis  of  galvanised 
iron  wire.  The  wires  are  fixed  horizontally  about  4}  inches 
apart,  and  are  passed  through  holdfasts  projecting  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  wires  are  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  wall.  The  wires  pass  through  iron  plates  at  each  end 
of  ^e  wall,  through  which  they  can  be  straixiiBd  from  each  end. 
The  ^ates  are  made  quite  firm  to  the  wall,  and  to  maintain 
the  wires  equidistant  the  holdfasts  are  about  4  feet  from  eaoh 
other.  The  appearance  is  neat,  and  the  trees  have  done  well 
against  the  treUis,  nor  is  the  wall  damaged  by  nailing.  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  first  place  made  his  arrangements  on  a  grand 
and  liberal  scale,  and  what  he  has  done  in  this  respect  in  the 
way  of  fruit  culture  he  has  done  well,  and  he  is  now  reaping 
his  reward  in  an  abundant  suppW  of  fine  fruits. 

The  whole  are  belted  with  a  broad  irregular  border  of  the 
choicest  shrubs,  including  many  rare  and  beautiful  Conifers, 
such  as  Arauoarias,  Thnjopeis  borealis,  T.  dolabrata,  Oedrus 
deodara,  0.  argentea,  G.  Libani,  Oupressus  Lawsoniana, 
C.  macrocarpa,  Thuja  gigantea,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  nobi- 
lis,  Junipers  of  sorts,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  variegated  and 
common  Tews,  <fto. 

Entering  the  kitchen  garden  we  find  the  walls  all  clothed 
with  fruit  trees,  including  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  a  few 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  on  the  north  wall,  which  can  be 
protected  with  very  littie  trouble^  from  the  depredations  of 
birds,  and  are  useful  in  a  large  establishment  like  Thoresby, 
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whin  ilM  demaad  on  the  gtrctoiiB  U  oonBidflrabto.  The 
giardiiif  laUwiih  ft  geiille  elope  to  the  wmth,  and  the  gleet 
honeee  are  emeted  on  a  temee  on  the  npper  portion  of  the 
garden,  whieh  U  80  leek  wide.  The  temoe  ia  eeparated  from 
the  other  part  of  the  garden  by  a  graea  elope  5  or  6  feet  de«», 
and  the  aeeent  and  deeeent  ia  by  eereral  flighta  of  etepe  m 
different  poeitlone. 

Starting  fnun  the  oentral  gatea  I  obeerved  two  beds  down 
eaeh  side  of  the  eentre  walk,  12  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long. 
Tbeee  bedi  are  iiUed  wifli  etandard  Boeee,  the  talleit  at  the 
badi,  and  falliag  with  a  regular  gradation  to  the  fiont.  Ifigno- 
nette  ia  eown  to  oorer  the  bare  ground,  and  dnring  theeunmer 
eeaaon  Bfr.  Hendenom  finda  theae  borderaTerynaefolto  eappily 
evt  flowera.  Paiaing  to  the  top  of  the  walk  there  ia  anoSher 
border  12  feet  wide,  whidh  nma  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  and  ia  560  feet  long.    The  border  ia  on  the  lower  aide 


of  the  walk,  and  on  the  oppoaite  lide  there  ia  the  graaa  elope 
whieh  forma  the  dividing  fine  between  the  tenraee  and  the 
other  part  of  the  garden.  This  border  ia  alao  filled  with 
Boeee  the  aame  aa  the  laat  named,  whidh  in  the  aeaeon  of 
bloom  mnat  prodnee  a  grand  eifeet.  B^ond  the  beda  of  Boeea 
there  ia  a  row  of  eepalier  Peer  treee  about  5  feet  high, 
trained  to  a  neat  framework  of  iron,  whieh  entirely  ezdaded 
the  view  of  the  plote  of  Oabbagee,  Ganliflowen,  Ac.,  beyond ; 
for  however  beautiful  beds  of  Boeee  and  other  flowera  may  be 
by  the  ride  of  kitohen-garden  walks,  the  effect  is  entirely 
destroyed  when  plaoed  in  dose  proiimity  to  the  eommon 
yegetaole  flats.  Mr.  Henderson  is  sneoeeiifiil  in  prodoeing 
flne  erope  of  snoenlent  vegetablea ;  and  a  bed  of  triple-eorled 
Parsley  200  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  every  plant  as  per- 
fect as  if  it  had  been  tamed  oat  of  a  mould,  was  a  sight  that 
few  of  08  hare  the  pleasure  of  often  seeing. 


Ha.  190^— Tbobubt  pais. 


The  ranges  of  glass  houses  are  on  the  upper  terraee,  as 
before  stated.  There  is  a  range  of  lean-to's  the  length  of  the 
garden  and  another  range  in  front,  all  apan-rooled.  Starthoig 
from  the  east  end  of  the  baek  range  we  wiU  take  the  houses  as 
we  passed  throogh  them.  The  flrst  is  a  Peaeh  house  124  feet 
long,  with  the  treee  trained  to  the  baek  wall  and  a  trellis  in 
front.  Hale's  Early  Peaoh  is  eonsidered  the  best  early  Peaeh 
icrown;  and  there  are  young  trees  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peaeh  and 
Lord  Napier  Neetarine.  The  seeond  is  a  Peaoh  house  45  feet 
by  18,  the  trees  planted  in  two  eets,  and  the  fruit  wee  needy 
ripe.  The  third  house  is  a  vinery  45  feet  by  18,  eontaining 
n  set  of  young  Vines  in  ezodlent  heelth.  The  fourth  hoote 
ie  a  Tinery  the  same  size  as  the  last,  with  the  fruit  ]ust 
edouring,  and  containing  some  flne  bunches  of  Duke  of 
Bncdeuch,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Madreafleld  Oourt  Black 
Muscat.  The  fifth  house  is  the  conservatory.  It  is  45  feet 
by  25.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  large  bed  with  Gamellias 
planted  out,  also  a  few  Nerium  Oleandera.  Bendies  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  house,  and  these  were  wdl  furnished  with 
idmts  in  bloom.  The  sixth  house  is  a  newly-planted  vinery 
45  fM  by  18.  The  eeventh  houee  is  a  late  vinery  contain- 
ing some  fine  Vines  ci  Baisin  de  Oalabre,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
Black  AUcante.  The  eighth  is  a  Peaeh  house  45  feet  by  18, 
the  trees  planted  in  two  sets,  and  beeides  Boyd  George  and 
other  popular  sorts  I  noticed  one  called  Stump  the  World. 
Both  the.  Peadi  houaee  and  finerlia  w«»  di  vdl  etodKcd  with 


Strawberries  in, 'pots,  of  whidi  sixteen  or  dghtcen  hundred 
are  forced  eadi  seaaon.  The  sorts  found  the  meet  useful  for 
fbrdng  are  Preaident,  Eeena'  Seedling,  and  Marguerite.  The 
last  house  in  the  range  is  a  newly  plioited  vinery,  correepond- 
ing  in  siae  and  appearance  with  the  first  Peadi  house  in  the 
range;  it  ia  124  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  containa 
thirty-nine  Vines  planted  at  the  front,  and  trained  near  the 
glaaa  in  the  nsud  way,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the 
back  walL  If  my  memory  serves  me  right  this  was  the  second 
season  that  they  had  been  planted,  and  thay  were  distinguish- 
able for  vigour  and  hedthy  foliage.  Glancing  along  the  labela 
I  noticed  the  following  sorts  m  particular :— Venn's  Black 
Muscat,  Golden  Queen,  a  Vine  of  great  promise ;  Ghavoufih 
BarbaroBsa,  Alicante,  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  Bujrehardt's  Prince, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  Wdtham  Seedling,  yery  disappdnting  so 
far ;  Seadiffe  Black,  Gros  Oolman,  Lady  Downe'e,  and  Mascat 
of  Alexandria. 

The  next  range  comprises  eight  spadous  span-rooied  houses 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  Figs,  Pinss,  pot  Vines,  Bfelons,  and 
Oacumbers.  The  first  is  80  feet  by  20,  and  dcYoted  to  Figs, 
the  trees  all  in  luxuriant  hedth  and  carrying  a  heavy  crop. 
There  are  many  rarietice  caltiyated,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
considered  Adam  a  useful  earir  sort,  which  never  drope  its 
fruit.  Seeond  house  80  feet  by  20,  is  a  vinery,  the  Yhiea 
planted  in  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house  i  the  Vines  run-up 
to  the  apex,  and  ere  then  trained  down  eaeh  side  the  roof. 
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I  noUoed  •ome  pok  Vines  that  hftd  beta  xiiMd  from  9fm  tA 
Thoratby  Mzzyisg  aplaiidid  eropt;  on*,  FMtar'i  Seedling  in 
partionltf,  had  thirtaan  fine  bonohaa.    The  third  honaa  in  tha 
range  ia  25  feet  by  18,  with  a  path  down  the  aantra  and  a 
bed  on  eaeh  aide.   It  eontaina  two  aata  of  pot  Yinea.   The  one 
on  the  Boaih  aide  waa  introdoeed  on  the  8kh  of  Koyember,  the 
pota  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Oak  leaTea,  the  Yinea  tied*down  hoii- 
BOntaUy  to  inaore  their  breaking  regolariy,  and  atarted  in  a 
temperakaze  of  55*",  with  the  oaoal  attention  to  ayringing* 
damping,  <fee.    Theae  Yinea  not  haying  been  foroad  bafoie 
wen  yery  relnetant  to  aronae  themaelyea  from  their  wintry 
aieep,  bat  on  the  2Ut  of  Jannaiy  the  bnnehea  were  folly 
deyetoped.     On  that  date  the  aeoond  aet  of  Yinea  were  in- 
tiodoeed  on  to  the  north  aide  of  the  honae,  they  being  of  the 
aame  age,  atrength,  Ac,  of  thoae  introdneed  in  Noyember. 
Theae  were  plonged  in  leayea  the  aame  aa  the  flrat  lot,  and  of 
eonrae  anbjeoted  to  the  aame  temperature.    Th^y  broke  away 
freely,  and  in  three  weeka  the  bonehea  were  obaeryaUe.    The 
thinning  of  the  flrat  aet  of  Yinea  waa  iiniahed  on  the  16th  of 
Maroh,  and  the  aeeond  aet  on  the  25kh  of  Mardh.    When  I 
waa  there  on  the  17th  of  May  the  flrat  lot  waa  joat  ready  to 
oat,  and  the  aeoond  would  be  ready  in  ten  daya.    From  theae 
facta  it  ia  obyiona  that  there  ia  no  great  adyantage  in  atarting 
pot  Yinea  before  Ghriatmaa  or  the  new  year,  nnleaa  th^y  haye 
been  forced  early  the  preyiooa  aeaaon  and  gone  to  reat  early 
the  preyiooa  aommer.     Mr.  Henderaon  waa  of  opinion  that 
had  the  aeeond  lot  of  Yinea  been  plaoed  on  the  aooth  aide  of  the 
hooae,  with  the  aame  adyantagea  of  aonahine  aa  the  flrat  lot, 
they  would  not  haye  been  eyen  ten  daya  behind  the  othera. 
The  foorth  hooae  ia  25  feet  by  18,  and  deyoted  to  Yinea 
planted  late  laat  aotomn.    The  flfth  hooae  ia  40  feet  by  18, 
and  oontained  froiting  Pinea  in  yariooa  atagea  of  growth. 
Charlotte  Bothaehild  waa  yery  flne,  and  it  ia  only  joatioe  to 
Mr.  Henderson  to  atate  that  a  finer  lot  of  Pinea  it  woold  be 
difficult  to  find.     Eyery  plant  ia  in  perfect  health,  and  to 
aay  the  leayea  are  thick  and  leathery  woold  be  osing  a  oom- 
mon  phrase,  for  they  haye  more  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
Aloes  or  Agayea.     The  next  hooae  ia  the  aame  aize  as  the 
preyioos  one,  and  deyoted  to  soooesaional  Pinea  to  come  into 
use  in  the  autumn.     They  are  in  fine  eondiiion,  and  bear 
the  same  traces  of  superior  culture  as  the  preyious  house. 
The  seyenth  house  is  25  feet  by  18,  with  a  path  down  the 
oantre.     The  south  side  was  planted  with  Melons,  and  the 
north  side  with  Cucumbers.    Tiiere  was  a  flne  crop  of  Melons 
in  yarious  stages  of  growth ;  some  were  nearly  ripe,  and  others 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg.    Mr.  Henderson's  method  ia  to  plant 
them  14  inchea  apart.    Eyery  other  plant  ia  atopped  when  it 
ia  about  4  feet  hi^,  and  the  other  planta  are  allowed  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  houae  before  atopping  ia  resorted  to.    The  leenlt 
is,  that  those  stopped  first  at  once  threw-out  their  fruiting 
laterals,  and  being  impregnated  the  frait  swells  off  at  once. 
The  other  planta  haye  all  the  laterals  taken  off  4  feet  high 
and  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  home.    These  planta  will  not 
ahow  fruit  before  the  others  are  half  grown.     This  simple 
system  prolongs  the  fruiting  on  the  same  bed  for  some  weaka, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  is  of  o|dnion  that  a  more  regular  and  finer 
erop  of  fruit  is  obtained.   The  laat  honaein  the  range  ia  25  feet 
by  18,  and  planted  with  Maiona  on  each  aide  for  late  nae. 

On  the  back  of  the  Utohen  gardena  there  ia  another  block 
«l  vaeful  span-ioofed  hooaea,  alao  long  rangea  of  pita  and 
framea.  The  latter  were  fUled  to  oyerflowing  with  tana  of 
thonaanda  of  bedding  planta  of  eyery  eoneeiyable  ahape,  ooloor, 
and  aisw.  One  hooae  52  feet  long  contained  a  miaeeUaaeona 
oolleetion  of  Palma  and  other  flae-f  oliaged  planta.  Another 
hooae  70  feet  hmg  waa  foil  to  oyerflow&ig  with  fine-loliaged 
Begoniaa,  Feme  for  dinner*table  decoration,  good  planta  of 
Pandanos  Ydtohi,  P.  ntilia,  good  Bpeefanena  of  Grotona,  AIo- 
easias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Clarodendron  BalfoarL  In  torf  pits 
I  noticed  many  himdreda  of  Panaiea,  need  for  the  embellish- 
ment  of  the  summer  flower  garden.  Theie  waa  a  flne  atoek  of 
one  known  aa  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Henderaon'a  Qolden  Bedder ; 
it  waa  joat  like  a  aheet  of  gold  aeen  in  the  diatance.  It  ia  a 
fine  deep  yellow  aelf ;  yeiy  good  sobstanoe  and  habit,  comes 
into  bloom  early,  and  piodoeea  a  glowing  maaa  of  ooloor. 
Where  yellow  Caloeolariaa  fail,  and  there  ia  not  glaaa  aeeom- 
.modalion  for  protecting  yellow-foliaged  Geranioma,  theae  yellow 
.Panaiea  fill  op  a  gap  tbat  no  other  planta  can  sopply.  A  Yiola, 
The  Tory,  ako  promised  to  be  naefol  in  the  flower  garden.  The 
ooloor  waa  pale  indigo-bloe,  the  flower  of  flne  form,  and  ap- 
peared a  free  bloomer.  Othera  I  noticed  in  the  trial  groanid, 
anch  aa  Doke of  Edinborgh,  dark  Uoe;  Lady  Boaan,  yellow; 
.and  Poxpozea,  daifc  porple. 


The  gardaner'B  aottage  ia  aitnated  in  the  inaldeof  thekitehMi 
garden  on  the  eaat  end  of  the  terrace  before  alladedto,  paxallal 
with  the  rangea  of  hooaea,  and  commanding  a  fine  yiew  of  iha 
kitchen  garden  and  the  aplendid  bed  of  Boaea  that  akirta  the 
longgrayelwalka.  The  walla  are  mantled  with  Magnolia  Lanne, 
Jaaminea,  and  Boaea.— Q.  B. 


SHOWS  AND  SHOWING. 
"SnaiT,"  <' cnterpiiae/*  "  go-aheadedneaa  "  are  taliamanie 
words.  Tliey  poaaeaa  a  charm  and  an  infloenee  which  aeaaa 
qoite  irreaiatiUe.  Th^  are  not  only  anppoaed  to  earrv  all 
before  them,  bnt  an  made  to  appiy  to  almoat  every  undertaking 
coBuneieial  or  acientiae.  Tedmioal,  financial,  moral  nnder. 
takinga,  aU  moat  be  entered  on  with  "  apirit  "-^the  aniiit  of 
riyalxy— iealooa  riyalry.  An  aatagoniam  of  foroea— a  daahing 
of  ener|^ea--an  electioneering,  oyerbidding,  mareh-atealing 
syatem  of  piocedore  woold  aeem  to  be  peryading  the  aona  of 
men  of  thia  our  day  and  generation.    Ia  it  healthy  f 

What  haa  thia  to  do  with  "  oor  Joomal?"  A  gnat  deal, 
for  hortienltore  ia  infeated  with  the  aame  faat  propenaify. 
Infeated  ia  a  queer  word,  hot  I  oae  it  adylMdly. 

What  ia  horticoltore  r  The  art  of  eoltiyating  gardena.  It 
ia  aa  well,  eyen  if  a  trifle  homilitating,  to  reprodoce  that  defi- 
nition. What  are  ahowa  ?  Biamplea  of  the  reaolta  of  that  art 
oatenaihiy  eatabUahed  to  improye  it.  That  ia  the  legitimate 
object  of  exhibitions ;  hot  are  they  aa  a  role  aopported  lor 
that  object  f 

la  not  ahowhig  beeoming  a  trade  and  regarded  by  competitora 
aa  a  meana  of  making  money  ?  Are  not  *' aoeietiea,*'  l^royer- 
bidding  each  other  for  "  popolar  '*  aopport,  animated  by  aelfiafa 
motiyea  rather  than  baaing  their  action  on  the  higher  prindplea 
of  promoting  art  ?  Ia  the  primary  object  of  competing  aoeietiea 
and  riyal  agendea  a  policy  of  adf-intereat  or  the  adyaneement 
of  hortienltore  f  Are  there  not  aoapiciona  floating  throogh 
the  minda  of  men  that  oor  craft,  ita  eharma  and  attracting 
infloencea,  ia  being  need  aa  a  peg  wheieon  to  hang  a  programme 
that  will  «*  draw  "  and  will  '*  pay  r  To  apeak  plainly,  ia  not 
hortieoltore  being  degraded  to  p^ofltable  porpoaea,  and  the 
akill  of  gardenera  meaaored  by  their  power  of  drawing  each 
into  *'  aocietiea*  **  coffera  and  uiareholdera*  pocketa  ? 

Look  at  the  prosrammea  which  are  being  aown  broadeaat 
in  dty  and  town.  They  atake  their  yery  exiatenoe  almoat  on 
the  ehanee  of  their  flxtore  being  a  fine  day.  Tiiey  haye  no 
reaerye  fond-— cannot  afford  one,  and,  what  ia  more,  eannot 
aafely  eziat  withoot  one.  To  how  many  aocietiea  would  a  rainy 
day  bring  ruin,  or  at  any  rate  induce  a  poaition  requiring  ex- 
treme efforta  to  reaooe  it  from  bankropt^  f  How  many 
aocietiea  haye  fallen  and  exhibitiona  ceaaed  to  exist  by  riaUng 
their  all  on  the  ehaneea  of  a  fine  day  and  the  day  haa  proyed 
rainy  f  Tiiey  had  no  goarantee  fond,  they  pledged  their 
iucome  before  reoeiying  it,  and  the  end  waa  a  coUapae.  So  it 
moat  oontinoe  to  be  if  the  aboye  eonditiona  are  followed,  aa 
onfortonately  they  would  appear  to  be  by  "  aocietiea "  liirge 
andamall. 

Now-a-daya  a  great  ahow  moat  be  prodoced,  large  priaaa 
moat  be  offered,  tempting  eonditiona  promnlgated,  attraeftiye 
baita  apread  ?  Wliai  ia  the  great  mderiying  motive  of  the 
promotera  f  Is  it  a  pore  nnaopblatieatad  endeayou  to  adyanaa 
hortienltare,  or  ia  the  object  to  overbid  a  riyal  and  to  '*dnnr** 
the  pobHc  f  Formerly  ahowa  were  regarded  aa  Marking  epocha 
of  hortieoltaral  progreaa,  bat  now  I  fear  that  th^y  are 
money  trapa. 

Ia  not  ahowing  being  overdone  —  the  hobby-horae 
ridden  too  faai—uie  mania  approaching  a  aorlettr  Yea,diowB 
are  becoming  too  common,  and  aoon  gentlemen  will  be  (osany 
are)  tiring  of  them,  and  the  poaition  of  gardenera  will  not  be 
permanently  impruyed  by  longing  lor  and  catching  at  the  baita 
which  are  being  dangled  before  them.  When  ahowa  are  ao 
nomerooa  one  ia  hot  the  coonterpart  of  another.  I  now  allode 
to  the  London  ahowa.  A  regular  yiaitor  to  theae  not  only 
knows  almoat  to  a  certainty  iriio  will  win  the  reapeetiye  piiiea, 
bat  what  the  planta  will  be  which  compoaa  the  groopa.  Then 
ia  a  aawMmeaa  if  not  a  tameneaa  in  theae  ahowa  whiui  palla  oai 
the  i^petite.  There  are,  in  fact,  too  many  of  them,  and  they 
spoil  eaeh  other.  How  tired  the  reporters  moat  be  of  repeating 
themaelyea  1  I  ahoold  like  to  hear  vriiatth^thhtk  about  thk 
aobject,  for  I  ahonld  imagine  that  few  can  lonn  n  better  opinion 
of  *«  ahows  and  ahowing  "  than  theae  gentlemen* 

In  my  opinion  we— ttiat  ia,  gardeners,  look  too  moeh  «t  the 
mon^  part  of  the  qneatioin.  Bot  tiien,  nnUke  the  agiicnl- 
tmiita,  m  eanaot  ntad  to  ihowte  hmuwrataa.   It  la  ail 
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yvj  ir«ll  to  say,  *'  Stody  horiieiiltave;"  Imt  it  ia  hmnati  natura 
to  *■  look  at  home."  The  promoten  of  ehowi  know  this,  and 
appeal  to  hnmaii  nataxe.  "  Diseriminate,"  do  some  nxge? 
Well,  we  do  diaeriminate.  We  eaimot  show  eTeiywheie,  so 
we  show  where  we  an  likely  to  obtain  the  best  xetonis.  It  is 
■imply  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  adyanoement  of  hortip 
enltnxe  has  Tery  small  weight  in  our  deliberations. 

I  greatly  fear  that  showing  is  degenezatinff  into  a  mere  trade 
for  making  mon^y.  I  do  not  mean  a  trade  by  exhibitors  so 
maeh  as  by  the  piomoten  of  exhibitions.  It  is  the  tempters 
rather  than  the  tempted  who  are  orerdohig  exhibiting ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  ahnost  reoUess  zivahy  will  in 
the  end  not  be  profitable.  Exhibitions  are  losing  the  ehaim 
of  noTelty—thay  are  beeoming  too  dbmmon  to  allnre  visitors. 
We  want  fewer  diows  and  better.  There  is  a  too  great  dividing 
of  power  and  a  dUnting  of  resonrees  to  make  shows  of  reaUy 
great  magnitude  and  worthy  of  this  nation,  whieh,  in  spite  of 
the  glowing  oologies  bestowed  on  Belginm,  is,  I  beUeve,  the 
greatest  hortienltoralnationimder  the  son.  Time  is  frittered, 
plants  are  jeopardised,  and,  if  money  is  made  on  one  hand  it 
Is  wasted  on  the  other.  ,   ^ 

Two-day  Bose  shows  have  latterly  received  a  rebolS,  and 
not  before  needed.  A  one-day  Bose  show  is  tmly  a  regal 
sight— the  flower  in  all  its  bean^is  then  seen ;  but  the  seeond 
day  the  same  flower  is  ragged,  tattered,  jaded,  and  f<Mrlotn, 
and  few  are  enamoured  with  the  faded  petals,  and  fewer  still 
are  indneed  to  beeome  possessois  of  the  flowers  whieh  are 
snpposed  to  be  of  so  transient  a  natmn. 

It  is  time  to  speak  plainly  on  the  matter  <tf  exhibiting.  Theie 
is  enough-— too  mnoh— grumbling  in  private.  "Too  many 
shows  *'  has  beeome  a  haekn^yed  phrase.  To  eDj<^  shows  we 
require  longer  intervening  pauses— rests,  ehanges.— A  Badical- 
GOHBBBVAnvn.  _^.^_^____ 

ASPEOTS  OF  NATUBE. 

UAT. 
•*  Now  the  InrlffM  mornisg  star,  di^'g  httbinger. 
OomM  dtmdog  from  the  eist,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'xT  M«j,  who  from  hie  green  lep  throws 
The  yellow  Oowalip  end  the  pele  Prlmroie." 

LiKB  other  eaprioious  beauties  May  is  very  often  unworthy 
of  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  her.  Fi^e  April's  smiles 
and  tears  have  become  proverbial,  but  of  late  May's  constancy 
has  been  unkindness,  for  it  has  given  us  a  wind  so  cutting 
that  we  might  indeed  beUeve  that  it  came  V  brushed  from 
Bussian  wUds."  This  season  May  has  not  realised  many  of 
the  charms  so  abundantiy  aseribed  to  her  by  the  earlier  poets ; 
nor  can  we  fancy  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  season  is 
entirely  due  to  the  new  s^le,  which  places  the  first  day  of  the 
monUi  twelve  days  eavlior  than  by  the  old  calendar.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  seasons  are  graduaUy  growing  later. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  panegyrics  bestowed 
npon  the  month  are  not  always  deserved.  Tet  in  spite  of  rough 
wkds  that,  '*  dry  blowhig,  breathe  untimely  frost;"  in  spite 
of  clammy  mildew  and  the  hosts  upon  hosts  of  destructive 
inseets  which  sweep 

M  Keen  in  the  pdeoned  breeM,  end  wisfteftal  est 
I  hnd  and  hail 


1  haxk  into  the  biaekned  oocB.** 
May  is  still  beautifol,  still  a  month  of  flowers,  still  the  milk 
month  so  eagerly  hsiled  by  our  Baxon  ancestors,  still  the  month 
when  pleasure  is  a  duty. 

The  Primroses  which  came  in  March  and  lingered  with  us 
through  April  have  almost  disappeared.  The  OowsUp  reigns 
in  the  meadows  instead,  and  the  beautiful  proudly  erect  Oxlip 
may  generally  be  found  in  dose  proximity  to  it ;  but  while  the 
former  plant  droops  its  heavy  hon^-laden  head,  the  handsome 
OxHp  perks  up  its  bolder  blossom  to  the  sun  and  ehallenges 
the  admiration  of  every  passer-by. 

The  Oowslip  is  not  only  prised  by  housewives,  who  concoct 
a  dainty  pudding  and  sweet  wine  from  its  frsgrant  flowers,  but 
it  is  also  said  to  be  so  beloved  of  that  entrandDg  songster  of 
the  grove  the  nightuigale,  that  when  he  arrives  he  makes  his 
home  in  its  vidnity ,  and  never  quits  the  spot  until  cold  weather 
drives  him  again  to  summer  chmes  to  cheer  others  with  his 
**  pure  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 

Shakespeare  has  said  of  the  1st  of  May  that 
i<  AH  {he  Imddlag  girls  and  boji  this  dav 

'iMay." 


Are  np  beMmes  and  gone  to  fetoh  in 
But  at  such  an  early  season  few  of  its  pearly  blossoms  scent 
the  air.    At  the  end  of  the  month  our  hedgerows  indeed  show 
a  wealth  of  bloom,  which  loads  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere 
with  perfume  and  eharms  the  senses  into  a  perfect  enjoyment 


of  our  English  spring,  which  is  unequalled  for  its  freshness 
and  gradual  development,  and  whidi  like  a  froward  girl  pleases 
with  its  beautv,  and  only  wins  us  to  greater  admiration  of  its 
smiles  by  their  rarity  and  fickleness.  May  and  its  blossoms 
have  furnished  almost  counttess  similes  for  maidens'  loveliness. 

'<  The  delieate  May, 
With  hf r  iHght  fingers  full  of  leaTee  and  flowers,'' 

is  indeed  an  impersonation  truthful  in  the  extreme,  but  they 
are  not  the  pampered  pets  of  the  parterre.  The  flowers  of 
May  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  neglected  spots 
where  the  wayward  wind  has  carried  the  seeds  of  last  year's 
flowers.  On  common  and  hedgerow,  at  tiie  rides  of  fields,  they 
bloom  in  free  uncultured  profnrion.  Among  them  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Lady's  Smock,  from  the  number  of  its  star- 
like blossoms ;  and  the  wild  Geraniums,  white  and  pink,  as 
well  as  thrir  lesser  but  still  more  beautifnl  congener  the  Herb 
Bobert,  which  deserves  a  prettier  designation  than  its  common 
one  of  Stinking  Cranesbill. 

The  azure  flowers  of  the  Germander  Speedwell  cover  many 
a  bank  and  patch  of  ground,  and  look  on  bright  days  like  the 
brilliant  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue,  or  peep  in  cloudy 
weather  from  their  leaves  like  the  "  angels'  eyes  "  to  which 
the  Devonshire  folks  have  so  poetically  likened  them.  The 
beautiful  wild  Hyacinths  carpet  the  woods,  and  the  waving 
Ferns  bend  in  graoeful  homage  to  their  loveliness.  The  wild 
Strawberry  is  in  blossom,  but  amid  her  taller  compeers  of 
hedge  and  bank  we  scarcely  notice  her  little  white  cup,  which 
chUaren  refrsan  from  plucking  in  anticipation  of  the  sweet 
miniature  berries  they  hope  to  gather  some  weeks  hence. 

The  wild  Bose  is  rich  in  folii^e,  but  as  yet  its  delicate  buds 
are  clothed  with  their  outer  garment  of  green ;  their  roseate 
pink  is  seen  only  here  and  there.  June  is  pre-eminently  the 
month  of  Boses.  These  flowers  are  all  well  known  to  fame. 
They  are  indeed  household  words,  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
pslaoe ;  but  a  ramble  in  bye  lanes  and  unfrequented  places 
shows  us  blossoms  whose  very  names  axe  unknown  save  to  the 
ardent  lover  of  Nature  who  has  time  to  seek,  distinguifh,  and 
classify  them.  The  unlettered  peasant  calls  them  **  posies," 
and  the  horticulturist  stigmatises  them  as  weeds,  but  they  are 
sweet  flowers  nevertheless— Flora's  wildings,  as  wonderful  in 
their  beauty,  as  marvellous  in  their  existence  as  the  most 
highly  cultivated  exotic  or  the  most  gigantic  tree  of  the  primeval 
forest. 

Among  the  less  appreciated  handsome  plants  are  the  Blind 
Nettles,  which— white,  pink,  and  yellow— display  their  flowers 
in  rings  beneath  their  pale  green  leaves.  The  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem shines  in  sequestered  nooks,  but  its  pretty  blooms  are 
seldom  gathered,  for  the  bruised  leaves  and  steins  emit  such  a 
strong  odour  of  garlic.  Solomon's  Seal  has  met  with  so  much 
favour  that  it  has  become  a  garden  plant,  and  is  getting  rare 
in  wild  places. 

Puring  this  flowery  season  the  river  side,  the  brinks  of  poolF, 
and  marshy  places  are  not  less  beautiful  with  bloom  and  foliage 
than  the  field  and  copse.  The  Myosoiis  pslustris  under  its 
popular  name  of  Forget-me-not  is  known  over  Europe,  and  its 
poetieal  appellation  has  furnished  legends  for  the  folk-lore  of 
every  land.  Towering  far  above  the  turquoise  blue  of  the  Myo- 
sotis  the  lovely  yellow  Iris  keeps  guard,  so  to  speak,  at  the  river 
side,  its  pointed  lance-like  leaves  standing  clearly  out  from  the 
surrouncung  diversified  aquatic  foliage,  only  yielding  in  state- 
liness  and  height  to  the  Bullrush  and  giant  Beeds.  The  honey- 
laden  flowers  no  sooner  bloom  than  with  their  opening  buds 
we  find  whole  hosts  of  insect  life.  The  burly  brown  cockchafer, 
for  whom  no  one  appears  to  have  a  complimentary  word, 
blunders  against  the  wayfarer  in  his  evening  walk ;  and  the 
keen-eyed  dragon  fly  may  be  seen  flitting  about  in  pursuit  of 
his  prn^,  appearing  like  the  detached  petals  of  some  brilliant 
flower  borne  on  the  gentle  wind.  The  drowsy  hum  of  bees  is 
heard  on  every  ride,  and  this  is  the  month  when  they  swarm 
and  form  new  eolonies  to  furnish  man  with  their  delieious 
highly-priaed  stores  of  hon^y* 

The  fresh  green  shoots  of  the  young  com  wave  like  silken 
ribbons  in  the  brseae,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  verdant 
plain  to  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  The  tender  green  of 
the  Wheat  is  overshadowed  by  the  rapidly  thickening  foliage 
of  the  trees,  which  stand  around  the  flelds  like  giant  sentinels. 
Among  these  the  sturdy  Oak  puts  on  his  summer  dress  more 
slowly  than  the  rest,  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  month  does 
he  condescend  to  devdope  the  full  green  of  his  leaves,  whieh 
until  then  have  kept  their  own  lovelv  tint  of  rich  warm  brown. 
As  the  shadows  east  by  his  thiekening  foliage  grow  stronger, 
I  the  Honeysnekle  and  wild  Bose  whieh  so  often  enoirole  his 
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hoaiy  irank  with  their  nipple  twining  branohei  will  begin  to 
ilower,  and  ilnd  a  weleome  ahade  for  thoir  deUeate  blooma 
boneath  his  wide-spread  shelteiing  arms. 

The  birds  sing.  The  eestatie  nightingale,  who  mskes  the 
niflht  melodions  with  his  song,  has  a  ri^al  in  the  skjlaik,  that 
bright  spirit  whose  melody  has  inspired  Shellej's  most  mag- 
nifieent  ode  and-lwen  the  theme  of  a  Shakespeare. 

«H«klhttkl    TlMl«katbMTMt«itodi«fl| 
And  PboBlmf  'glas  kIm 
His  Btetdfl  to  irater  at  whoM  qraiagi 
On  ohtftoeA  floven  thftt  Um?* 

Wordsworth  apostrophises  the  lark  in  a  more  serioos  spirit— 

**  LetTe  to  the  Dightingalo  th«  ■hadj  woodi 

▲  prlTMj  of  glorioiu  Ught  ig  tun*, 
WhMiM  thoa  dost  poor  apon  the  worn  a  flood 

Of  lutfiMiiy  with  nptore  man  dirlas : 
Tjjf  of  the  wIm,  who  aotat  but  ngnt  roam, 
Tnio  to  th«  kindred  polnte  of  heaven  and  hone.* 

Thns  in  May  we  haye  indeed  the  folness  of  yonng  life.  It 
is  aboTe  ail  months  the  month  of  promise,  when  untrammelled 
Nature  spreads  her  beautieB  to  the  snn,  and  man  haying  sown 
the  seed  looks  hopefolly  forward  to  a  pAenteons  harvest. 

**BegraeI<nu.Heav«ni  for  now  laboriooi  man 
Has  done  hlf  part.    TefoileringbneMaUlowi 
Ye  softening  am,  ye  tender  showen  dosoend ; 
And  temper  all,  thon  world-zeTifIng  eon, 
Into  the  perteet  jmt*" 

— T.  8.  J. 

BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  S00IBT7S 
SHOW  AT  HEBEFOBD. 

Thb  hortiOQltaral  tent  is  again  under  the  Btewardship  of  the 
Hon.  and  Bst.  J.  T.  Bosoawen,  whose  great  ezpeiienoe  in  the 
direction  of  these  exhibitions  has  secored  to  them  a  reputation 
which  is  unique  in  hortionltural  shows ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  a  delay  on  the  railway  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant plants  had  not  arriyed  on  the  day  of  the  opening,  con- 
sequently the  hortioultoral  tent  was  not  open  to  the  pnbUo  till 
Tuesday. 

Among  the  contributors  were  Mr.  Paton,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Stanhope ;  Hr.  Bye,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Nash^gardener  to  J.  B.  Banken.  Esq.  jMr.  Oarmicnael,  gar- 
dener to  Henry  Tugwell,  Esq.,  of  Orowe  Hall,  Bath ;  Mr.  l>igB- 
well  of  Mynde  Park.  Messrs.  Cranston  is  Blayos  of  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  had  a  beautifnl  exhibition  of  Bhododendrons  flank- 
ing the  tent  on  the  risht,  the  masses  broken-up  with  triangular 
designs  of  mosaic  worx  composed  of  alpine  and  succulent  plants, 
edged  with  miniature  yarleaated  Conifers,  and  backed  with 
Thuja  aureiL  Ealmias,  Ac.  Messrs.  Cranston  had  also  a  yanr 
fine  rockwork  of  alpines,  Japanese  and  rock  plants  on  the  left 
hand  on  leaying  the  tent  Messrs.  Wheeler  d;  Bon  of  Gloucester 
had  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  Asaleas  grown  and  retarded  for 
the  occasion  by  their  skilfal  foreman  Mr.  Cousins,  whom  we 
haye  missed  for  some  years  from  the  exhibition  tents. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Bcscawen  conducts  Uiese  exhi- 
bitions is  not  the  same  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  There 
are  no  prises  offered,  and  there  is  no  competition  between  the 
exhibitors.  But  they  do  not  go  unrewarded  for  all  that.  A  sum 
of  money  is  set  aput  by  the  Council  of  the  Sode^,  which  is 
entrusted  to  Mr.  fiosoawen  to  distribute  amoDg  the  exiiibilers 
according  to  the  merit  of  their  plants :  and  as  Mr.  Boaeawen  is 
himself  a  thorough  horticulturist  and  knows  when  a  plant  is 
well  grown,  he  exercises  his  jadment  as  to  the  amouni  which 
is  to  be  glyen  to  each  exhibitor.  There  is  one  adyantage  in  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  which  is  apparent  on  entering  the  tt^Ution 
teni— there  being  no  dasses  a  plant  is  placed  where  it  is  seen 
to  the  greatest  adyantage,  ana  where  it  produces  the  most 
artistic  effeot.  This  method  giyes  great  facilities  for  grouping, 
and  this  is  admirably  eaaled  out. 


BALSAM  OULTUBE. 

Balsuc  sum  may  be  sown  at  yarioas  times  of  tho  yoar, 
but  the  best  months  are  April  and  May,  for  the  simple  reasons 
that  the  Balsam  is  a  san-hning  plant,  and  that  is  rather  a 
scarce  commodity  in  Britain  esdy  in  spring  and  at  the  ftdl 
of  the  year.  Choose  flat  pans  in  which  to  sow  the  seed, 
first  draining  well  before  puttfang  in  the  light  sifted  eompost 
they  delight  in.  Drill  the  suftwe  into  separate  lines,  in 
which  seattar  the  seeds  thinly,  allotting  a  Une  or  two,  according 
to  the  demand  for  plants,  for  eaeh  yaiiety ;  ooyer  the  seeds 
well  before  watering  well  with  a  ilne  rose. 

General  CuUwral  Hinte. — Oar  opinion  respecting  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  grow  Balsams  Is,  that  the  old  mode  followed 
m  dung-heated  frames  sarpassss  any  other,  no  matter  how 
complete  tho  stroeture  in  its  appointments:  tha  exhalations 
ttdsmgfiomsaehabedseem  tosapplythawanlsof  tha  plant 


batter  than  amr  other  material  or  appUanoe  in  use.  The  bed 
ahoold  be  well  fermented,  and  ail  noxious  gases  dispelled 
before  the  seed  pans  are  partially  phuged  In  sand,  sawdust, 
or  leaf  moold,  which  ought  to  form  a  ooyering  of  8  or  4  inches 
oysr  the  sorfaee.  After  fixing  the  seed  pans,  eoyar  eaeh  with 
a  pleoe  of  flat  glass,  and  keep  dose  for  a  few  di^s.  When 
germination  takes  place  admit  alitttoair  by  raising  thegUfl 
on  edge.  At  the  same  time  moisten  slii^y  the  soil;  shade 
lightly  for  tha  f oUowing  few  days  should  the  son  shine  powvr- 
fcdly,  bat  not  otherwise;  goard  against  eatting  winds  reaeWng 
the  yoong  plants,  bat  on  no  aeeount  let  them  become  drawn  for 
want  of  TSBtlktion  at  any  stage  of  their  oxistenoe.  BataDM 
always  do  best  when  kept  nsar  the  glass:  neyar  haye  their  tops 
at  a  farther  distance  flian  a  few  Indies,  lowering  them  aa  they 
grow. 

Pottin^.-^This  most  be  eondncted  with  ahnost  ponetaal 
regulari^,  the  progress  of  growth  being  so  rapid  and  regolai. 
The  flrst  set  of  pots  used  ooght  to  be  thoee  known  as 
**  thumbs;"  in  theee  the  plsnts  require  no  drainage  iriiateyer. 
Proceed  with  the  pottinff  as  soon  as  thsy  haye  formed  the 
second  pair  of  leayes,  imgling  them  out  carefully  with  as 
much  sdl  eUnghig  to  their  roots  as  possible.  Lower  the  plsnts 
deep  Into  the  pots,  so  that  the  leayes  only  stand  dear  of  the 
sdl,  and  do  not  press  the  eompost  too  seyerdy  to  the  roots 
on  the  flrst  and  second  occasions  of  potting.  Water  wdl  with 
tepid  water  as  soon  as  they  m  potted,  and  return  them  into 
heat  again.  Potting  should  be  performed  in  the  eysning,  or 
at  least  after  the  excessiye  heat  of  the  day ;  and  by  ttie  time 
the  sun  is  upon  them  the  day  following,  they  will  Imye  re- 
ooyered  the  slight  shock  caused  by  bdng  separated  and  haying 
thdr  roots  exposed  in  the  operation.    The  next  shift  may  be 


into  4-ineh  pots,  and  the  compost  ought  to  be  enridied  by 
an  additiond  amount  of  fresh  sifted  horse  droppfangs,  and  a 
goodly  proportion  of  ridi  brown  loam  added  to  the  lighter 
material  used  for  the  seed  bed  and  flrst  shift;  farther,  ths 
loam  ought  not  to  be  sifted,  only  broken  with  the  hands  into 
Uutj  lumps,  the  other  constituents  being  made  to  form  the 
flner  parts  of  the  compost.  Without  gohig  further  into  detail, 
th^  ought  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  when  th^  diow 
symptoms  of  getting  pot-bound,  and  be  repeatedly  ahifted 
until  the  required  size  of  plants  is  reached.  Bemoye  all 
flowers  before  they  diow  odour  till  the  time  th^  get  the  Isst 
diif t.  Supply  them  freely  with  tepid  wi^,  giring  oeeaaiond 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  from  the  time  that  th^  are  in 
6-inch  pots  until  the  flowering  is  nearly  ofer.  Tom  the 
plants  at  regular  interrals  of  time  to  preyent  them  gelling 
malformed  in  growth.  Keep  np  a  liydy  bottom  heat  as  long 
as  growth  is  required,  bat  Issssn  the  heat  to  some  extent  wiien 
th^  form  flowers.  Air  them  fredy  throogfaout  their  whole 
growth,  and  lower  the  temperature  somewhat  prsyiooa  fo 
thehr  being  plaoed  in  the  eonseryatoiy.  Oather  the  seeds 
before  the  pods  burst,  and  preserye  them  dry  in  paper  in  a 
dry  room.— A  Exbb,  Boyal  Winter  Qardem,  SdiMbwrffh  Qn 
The  Gardener), 

MANOHESTBB  HOBTIGULTUBAL  EXHIBITION, 

OLD  TBIFFOBD,  MANGHS8TEB. 

This  Exhibition,  which  claims  for  itself  the  titie  of  Nattonal, 
is  not  inconreotly  named,  ior  I  question  if  eyen  our  metropoUtaa 
shows  better  deserye  the  name ;  while  of  dl  the  great  proyincid 
shows,  this  neat  Whitsuntide  one.  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Botanical  Sodety,  hdds  the  fust  pUce.  The  liberd  dia- 
raoter  of  the  piises,  the  exodlenoe  of  the  arrsngements,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  wdl-known  Curator,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  haye 
all  combined  to  deyate  it  to  that  podtion.  Seme  fean  had 
been  entertained  that  the  sale  of  the  grand  spedmsc  plants  of 
the  Meeai8.Colewodd  haye  interfered  with  the  suoceos  of  the 
Exhibition  this  year;  but  theee  fean  were  unfeoaded,  and  a 
brilliant  sunshine,  not  dways  to  be  had  in  Manoheetsr,  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  large  number  of  yidtcn  who  oame  to 
see  and  be  seen. 

Instead  of  entering  into  details  of  the  plants  exhibited,  wliidi 
haye  more  interest  for  locd  people  than  for  the  generd  pubUc, 
I  will  endeayour  to  giye  a  generd  idea  of  the  whde.  The  Bzid- 
bition  was  hdd  in  a  tent  some  400  feet  in  length  by,  I  ahoold 
say,  about  60  ieet  wide ;  the  ground  bdng  broken  up  into  beds 
of  large  sise  edged  with  turf,  and,  bdng  sSi^tly  undulnUag,  the 
whole  looked  exceedingly  welL  It  was  somewhat  in  the  afyle 
of  the  Begenf  s  Park  Exhibittons  with  which  Londoners  are  so 
familiar,  while  Orohids  and  other  tender  plants  were  shown  in 
the  large  conseryatory. 

Viewed  from  the  mound  at  the  entrsnce  of  the  tent  a  grand 
scene  of  beauty  presented  itself,  and  the  intermixture  d  flowers 
and  Idiage  was  neyer  better  nmnaged.   On  the  mound  flsdf 
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wne  amagad  some  fine  ooUeotions  of  PeUrgonimiui  of  the 
TAriocu  olasiM  from  Mr.  Byianoe :  Ihe  show  and  itkucj  groapa 
wen  eipeoiAlly  well  done.  In  front  of  these  were  some  grand 
pot  BoBOB  from  Measrs.  Panl  is  Son  of  Oheahnnt ;  then  came  a 
mnd  group  of  Bhododendrons,  with  a  Norfolk  Island  Fine  in 
file  oentre.  The  oval  hed  on  the  right  was  oocnpied  with  Azaleas 
and  Pelargoniams,  with  another  Araucaria  rearing  its  head 
Above  them;  the  seeond  was  ooonpied  with  Felargoninms  and 
Palms;  the  third  with  specimens  of  greenhonse  Terns;  the 
fourth  with  neenhonse  plants.  PaLms,  fto. ;  while  the  comer  bed 
was  oooapiea  with  hardy  Bhododendrons.  On  the  left  hand  there 
was  a  gronp  of  greenhouse  Aai^eas ;  the  seoond  bed  contained 
groups  of  Bonal  Pelargoniums  backed  with  Ferns;  the  third  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  Shuttleworth  of  Preston, 
than  which  nothing  finer  has  ever  been  exhibited ;  and  the  last 
bed  was  oooupied  with  a  group  of  twenty  A^aUas.  The  extreme 
end  of  the  tent  was  oooupied  with  a  grand  collection  of  Bhodo- 
dendrons  bordered  by  two  fine  coUeotions  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  in  pots ;  while  placed  up  and  down  in  the  tent  were  fine 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  &o.,  the  walks  at  the  side  being  bordered 
with  ooUeotions  of  hardy  Fsns,  Brioas,  iso. 

The  conservatory  contained  some  fine  ooUeotions  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  arranged  on  the  ground  or  nearly  so,  so  that 
a  much  better  view  of  the  plants  waa  to  be  had  than  when  placed 
np  hioh;  while  Orchids,  for  which  Manchester  is  so  famous, 
were  largely  shown,  although  not  perhaps  quite  so  much  so  as 
last  year,  owixig  to  Mr.  Wngley  having  sent  his  fine  ooUection 
to  the  Metropolitan  Show  at  the  Aquanum;  but  Dr.  Ains worth, 
Mr.  Broome,  and  others  sent  some  grand  specimens.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  Ferns  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  and  I  very 
muoh  question  whether  such  specimens  of  Oleichenias  have  ever 
been  shown  as  those  in  this  ooUeotion.  The  back  plants  of  the 
ooUeotion  were  Oyathea  medullaxis,  Oibotium  prinoeps,  and 
Dioksonia  antarotioa,  while  In  front  were  these  three  splendid 
CHeioheniaB  — flabeUata.  MendelU,  and  seml-vestita.  These 
were  perfect  plants  and  fine  examples  of  successful  culture. 
The  Bame  gentleman's  coUectien  of  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants 
waB  also  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupied.  Amongst  them 
were  fine  plants  of  Oroton  undulatum,  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Aphelandra  maorantba  rosea  (Ohilman's  variety),  and  Oooos 
weddelUana.  Amongst  Messrs.  Pauls'  Boses  the  most  oonspiou- 
008  was  perhaps  the  iuieBt  plant  of  Alfred  Oolomb  ever  exhiUted, 
Adding  another  to  the  triumphs  he  haa  attained  in  overcoming 
the  diffloulties  presented  by  (ue  more  delioate-growlng  varietieB. 
Some  of  the  ooileotionB  of  aonals  were  remarkably  well  crown, 
the  plants  being  moderate  in  size,  fall  of  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Ashton's  collection  espeoially  was  very 
flood,  the  varieties  beina  Bose  Bradwardine,  Beine  Blanche, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Dr.  Hook,  Master  Ghristine,  and  Aome. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  Manchester  oomes  out  very  strong 
—viz,  in  the  ooUeotions  for  out  flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse 

JIants,  and  a  more  beautiful  display  than  those  exhibited  by  the 
Ceasrs.  Ode  in  the  nurserymen's,  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth  in  the 
amateurs'  dass,  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up.  Ghrand  bunohoB 
of  such  OrohidB asYanda  trioolor  and Aerides  odoratum;  of  Ixorae 
such  as  Oolei  and  ooooinea;  of  Brioas  Buch  as  ampullaoea  and 
the  varietieB  of  ventricosa,  with  fine  blooms  of  StreUtzia  ovata. 
Allamanda  nobilis,  iso.,  all  arranged  with  taste  and  oare,  presented 
a  walk  of  beauty.  Our  London  exhibitors  oame  out  strongly  in 
the  various  olasses ;  Messrs.  Williams,  Bollisson.  Lane,  Standish, 
and  Laing  contributed  largely  to  the  Buooess  of  the  Bxhibition. 
The  Meeirs.  Turner  and  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  were  as 
usual  conspicuous  in  the  bouquets,  whioh  are  always  so  weU 
done  at  Manchester,  and  in  which  they  might  give  a  IcBSon  to 
some  of  our  southern  deoorators. 

The  weU-known  courtesy  and  administrative  talents  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlav  combined  to  make  the  Show  a  success ;  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  at  the  dinner  that  the  debt  of  the 
Sodety  had  been  reduced  from  £0000  to  JSISOO,  and  that  there 
was  every  prospeot  of  its  bdng  wiped  oft  before  another  year. — 
D.,  Deal,  

NOTES  ON  VILLA  and  SUBURBAN  GABDENINa. 

Now  that  bedding  plants  are  planted-out  in  their  summer 
ouarterB,  and  may  be  oonsidered  for  a  time  out  of  hand,  it  will 
be  weU  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  structures,  suoh  as 
hand'glaflBefl,  frames,  pits,  Ao,,  in  whioh  the  plants  have  been 
reared.  There  are  many  desirable  plants  which  can  be  grown 
in  frames,  A».,  for  the  decoration  of  the  little  greenhouse  or 
oonservatory,  and  for  room  and  window  use.  These  might  oon- 
siBt  prindpally  of  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Coleuses,  Beconias,  Ferns, 
and  GraaseB,  while  others  may  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
Primulas,  Oinerarias,  and  several  kinds  of  annuals;  and  the 
hand-glasseB  should  be  at  once  used  for  the  advancement  of  out- 
door uucumbers  on  ridges ;  or  in  order  to  have  choice  I  would 
advise  that  a  single-Ught  frame  be  put  on  a  moderate  hotbed  for 
the  growing  of  OeloBias  and  the  old-fashioned  but  useful  crimson 
Cockscomb.  These  latter  require  considerable  oare,  as  they 
want  moderate  bottom  heat  for  the  roots,  and  at  aU  times  must 
be  kept  dofle  to  the  glass. 


My  plan  of  culture  is  to  bow  the  seed  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  fine 
soil,  and  place  it  in  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame.  The  plants 
are  not  long  in  coming  up  if  kept  moist,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  they  must  then  oe  pricked  out  into  pots  of  well- 
drained  soil,  composed  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  mould.  Here  they 
soon  grow  large  enough  for  eaon  plant  to  occupy  a  small  60-sized 
pot,  and  if  kept  at  not  less  than  60''  night  and  day,  allowing 
another  10°  for  sun  heat,  they  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and 
if  not  potted-on  for  a  time  they  will  show  theur  miniature  combs, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  teU  thdr  shape,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Pick  the  best  of  them,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted,  and  thev  may 
be  treated  in  two  ways.  Some  of  them  have  the  soil  washed  from 
thdr  roots,  the  plants  being  then  potted  in  5-inch  pots,  as  low  in 
the  pot  as  is  reasonable  for  the  weU-doing  of  the  plants ;  while 
others  may  be  shifted  as  they  are  into  6-inoh  pots.  In  each  case 
the  soil  may  be  coarser,  and  about  three  half -gaUons  of  old  dried 
oow  dung,  or  in  the  absence  of  that  frame  manure  to  one  bushd 
of  soil  previouslv  mentioned,  and  fine  charcoal,  or  if  not  that  two 
or  three  handfnls  of  soot;  of  course  the  soU  ooght  to  be  mixed 
weU  with  the  hand,  and  tiie  plants  potted  moderately  firm.  In 
the  frame  they  must  be  kept  plunged  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot 
and  the  plants  not  more  than  6  inches  from  the  glass,  or  they 
quickly  run  up  in  height,  and  when  in  flower  their  appearance 
is  then  spoiled.  They  must  have  good  waterings  when  neces- 
Bary  (notby  dribblets),  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
manure  waterings  must  be  given  twice  a- week.  Possibly  the 
roots  will  show  tnemselves  on  the  surface  of  the  pots ;  then  is 
the  time  to  apply  a  surface-dressing  of  rich  soU.  As  to  temi»e- 
rature,  they  must  be  treated  very  similar  to  Mdons— that  is, 
the  frames  must  be  dosed  earlv  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  foliage 
and  frame  weU  sprinkled.  Tnis  ought  to  be  nrequently  done, 
as  the  plants  are  subject  to  red  spider.  Under  such  treatment 
the  oombs  enlarge  very  quickly,  and  if  reversed  when  they  appear 
to  draw  too  much  one  way  they  become  upright  and  more 
regular  in  outline  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  When  the 
oombs  are  full  grown  more  air  should  be  admitted,  so  as  to 
harden  them  off  before  they  go  to  the  conservatory.  They  last 
a  long  time  in  flower,  and  are  among  the  best  of  decorative 

1>lants.  I  ought  to  say  that  care  must  be  taken  tiiat  no  water 
edges  in  the  oombs  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  liable  to  rot 
them,  espedaUy  when  in  a  cool  place. 

The  other  plants  mentioned  above  may  be  divided  into  two 
olasses ;  for  instance.  Ferns,  Coleuses,  Balsams,  Begonias,  Sso,, 
require  an  intermediate  heat,  suoh  as  the  season  affords  now  if 
the  frames  are  closed  early,  the  plants  being  sprinkled,  stopped, 
and  shif  ted-on  when  necessary. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  may  be  treated  in  a  eooler  plaoe,  but 
potted-on  with  great  oare,  as  they  soon  suffer  from  being  over- 

Stted,  which  has  several  times  been  pointed  out  in  the  Journal; 
ey  must,  however,  be  kept  nearly  close  to  the  g^s,  and  in 
most  cases  partiy  Bnaded  from  the  sun.  The  Primulas  when 
fairly  growing  in  pots  by  themfldves  like  plenty  of  air  front  and 
baok,  so  as  to  have  a  current  droulating  weU  among  the  plants. 
When  they  are  strong  this  may  be  allowed  both  by  night  and 
day,  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  Cinerarias ;  in  faot,  when 
the  plants  become  weu  established  they  do  weU  on  an  ash 
bottom  under  a  shady  wdl.  Here  they  do  not  mind  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  wUl  make  very  good  plants  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  when  they  may  be  taken  und^  oover.— T.  Bscord. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THE  PBESENT  WEEK. 

XrrOHBH  OABDHH. 

The  reoent  showers  and  present  genid  weather  has  given  an 
impetus  to  all  crops,  indudlng  weeds.  We  have  been  running 
the  Dntdi  hoe  through  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  vege- 
tables. When  the  snxftuw  of  the  soU  is  nearly  dry  after  rain  is 
a  good  time  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  It  waa  necessary  first  to 
look  down  the  rows  of  Peas.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  similar  crops, 
and  to  puU  out  any  weeds  by  hand.  Many  persons  do  not  take 
this  trouble,  and  some  will  out  at  a  weed  between  the  plants 
with  a  hoe  when  it  is  almoBt  impossible  to  kill  the  weed  without 
dso  destroying  the  plan&s,  and  so  making  a  blank  space  in  the 
row.  There  are  also  cardeBS  hoers  in  another  way.  They  make 
too  long  strokes  with  the  hoe,  and  miss  many  weeds  by  burying 
ttiem  just  under  the  surface  of  the  around.  Whether  a  Dutch 
or  draw  hoe  is  used  (if  the  latter  the  swan-necked  sort  is  the 
best),  aU  the  ground  should  be  hoed  over;  weeds  may  not  be 
seen  on  aU  the  sround,  but  it  is  not  posuble  to  make  good  work 
unless  it  is  aU  done. 

We  grow  our  Tomaioea  in  pots,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
under  glass,  generaUy  against  the  back  wall  oithe  house,  where 
they  are  not  too  much  shaded.  The  Tomato  does  not  object  to 
a  little  shade,  but  it  does  not  succeed  weU  under  Vines  when 
they  are  dosdy  trained  on  the  trellis  overhead.  Those  who 
plant  the  Tomato  outside,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  should  los^ 
no  time,  as  the  usud  fault  with  it  is  that  the  fruit,  in  the  more 
northern  districts  at  least,  does  not  ripen  sufficiently  early  to  be 
of  good  quality,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  remaining  green 
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when  the  tntiunn  froeti  oome.  The  planii  aie  Bometimee  left 
too  long  in  the  seed  pok  and  do  not  reoeiye  enough  pot  room 
after  being  potted-oH,  end,  to  make  matters  wone,  they  are  not 
gradually  innred  to  ezpoenre  in  the  open  air.  Snoh  treatment 
of  an  exotio  plant  brings  inseot  pests  and  predisposes  to  disease, 
oansing  another  great  etil— late  imiting.  Even  in  oold  distriots 
A  well-grown  plant  that  has  been  potted-on  into  a  7-inoh  pot. 
and  is  well  established  about  the  let  of  Jane,  may  be  plamed 
out  without  much  fear  of  injury,  and  will  bear  a  orop  of  fruit  in 
good  time  to  ripen.  The  best  pDsitlon  for  the  plante  is  against 
a  wall  facing  south  or  west.  The  plants  also  delight  in  zidh 
lypensolL 

We  have  made  a  sowing  of  Peas,  both  late  and  early  yarie- 
tles.  For  the  latest  sowing  WilUam  I.  and  Alpha  are  very 
desirable  sorts.  The  only  ohanoe  to  obtain  good  salads  alter 
this  time  is  to  plant  Lettuces,  Aw.,  in  a  oool  nosition  where  the 
sun  oan  act  on  the  plants  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  only : 
this  oan  be  obtained  by  sowing  or  putting  out  the  plants  behind 
a  north  wall.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  Tjeeks.  This 
TSgetable  is  more  esteemed  north  of  the  Tweed  than  it  is  in  the 
south.  Eveij  cottager's  garden  in  Scotland  oontains  a  quarter 
of  Leeks,  and  in  many  distriots  there  is  considerable  emulation 
as  to  who  can  produce  the  best  examples.  The  Leek  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  wul  not  do  well  unless  the  ground  is  very  rich. 
Those  oottsgen  who  keep  a  pig  have  an  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not,  as  the  best  of  ine  manure  is  usually  reserved  for 
the  Leeks.  Leeks  are  planted  in  deep  drills,  and  are  earthed-up 
tt  Ihey  grow. 

pims. 

The  Queens  started  in  January  are  very  slow  in  ripening  thia 
year,  not  one  of  them  shows  signa  of  ookmring  as  yet.  A  high 
night  temperature  has  been  kept  up,  but  this  does  not  oompen- 
sate  for  the  want  of  sunshine,  and  it  is  certain  that  hnRyina 
Fines  on  to  the  ripening  stage  by  a  high  night  temperature  in  duU 
oold  weather  is  the  caase  of  overgrown  crowns  and  badly-sweUed 
pips.  Nor  should  the  plants  be  shakMi  out  of  the  pots  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roots  be  removed  to  aeoompush  the  aame 
end  unless  under  very  urgent  oiroumstanees,  when  one  or  two 
phmts  may  be  tried.  At  present  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  have  the 
l^pes  very  hot  to  keep  up  the  night  temperatuze  to  Kf;  and 
this  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  Hish  ni^  temperatons  are 
never  beneficial,  often  injurious,  and  always  aoAnent  the  ooal 
bllL  The  last  of  the  imported  fruit  are  now  inflbe  market,  and 
those  who  have  plenty  of  good  fruit  ripening  now  will  iind  it 
more  valuable  than  it  is  at  any  other  season.  Itisnowagood 
time  to  start  the  phmts  into  growth  for  the  antumn  and  w&tev 
supply.  Smooth-leaved  Oayenne,  Black  Jamirifla,  and  Oharlolte 
Bothsohild  are  the  best  lor  this  purpose.  At  whatever  cMson 
itis  intended  to  start  the  plants  they  should  previe^yhave 
hadarest.  Pines  may  as  well  be  reeted  in  Jane  as  at  any  other 
lesson.  When  at  rest  a  low  night  temperature  is  requized« 
moderate  watering  at  the  roots,  and  a  dryish  atmosphei*  in  the 
house;  the  bottom  heat  should  not  oxoeed  9^.  When  the 
plants  are  started  increase  the  bottom  heat  to  90*,  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  from  eo*  to  70^ ;  waUr  the  Pines  with  tepid 
water,  say  90*,  and  let  the  moisture  be  much  inereaaed  in  the 
atmosphere.  Suckers  potted  now  in  6-inoh  pots  will,  under 
oiroumstanees  already  recommended,  grow  away  freely  and 
make  good  fruiting  pUnts  beloire  the  winter  sets  in»  to  be  ready 
for  starting  late  in  the  spring  lor  fruiting  in  the  early  autumn 
months. 

PBAOa  BOUBBB. 

It  has  been  uphill  work  f  woing  Peaohas  this  year,  and  gentle- 
men ought  not  to  be  dissatisfled  if  their  gardeners  cannot  place 
fruit  upon  their  tables  ^ulte  as  highly  ooloured  or  of  such  good 
flavour  as  usoaL  When  frnit  is  ilpning  the  lewes  oiaght  to  be 
laid  aside,  or  out  off  if  thegr  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun.  Ifa 
leal  lays  over  the  fruit  and  is  not  removed  it  will  leave  a  mark 
on  tlM  fruit.  If  the  fruit  is  just  swelUng  after  the  stoning 
period  the  house  may  be  dosed  at  4  ».k.,  and  tho  trees  weS 
minged  with  tepid  watsr.   U  the  weather  should  be  vevy  hot 


better  not  to  close  the 


quite  so  eariy;  and 


Jso  depends  upon  the  posltioB  of  the*  bouse,  whether  it 
k  roan-roded  or  lean-to.  The  temperature  Irem  son  heat 
ouKhtnottoMneed  90*,a8id  the  lowest  minimum  maybe6S*, 
and  this  may  be  attained  now  with  but  Uttle  help  from  the  hot- 
waterpipes.  The  temperatOM  would  not  faU  below  70*  at  10  p.m. 
frmn  sui  heat  alone,  and  ttie  sun  is  again  acting  upon  the  glass 
hefore6A.v.  Of  oonrse, it  is  not  neoessary  to  have  sueh  Ugh 
temperatures,  but  if  the  fruit  is  reqiriied  at  as  eaily  a  date  as 
PosAble  the  trees  will  bear  fordng  as  above  at  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling.  H  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  the  earliest 
house  ^  trees  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  to  cleanse  the 
lea^  from  red  spider,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
iKndM  a  Rood  watering.  See  that  aU  the  young  wood  is  tied 
^to  Its  place;  and  we  again  say.  Bo  not  tie-fai  more  shoots  than 
WiU  be  required  lor  the  porpoae  ol  fruit>beadngneactye«r.  All 
"-^1 90WthB  must  be  removed. 


anUHBOVSB  axd  oohbibvaxobt. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  ol  the  pUntB  theie  is  pUa^ol 


work  here  at  this  time.  Olimbing  phmts  most  be  attended  to 
belore  the  growths  run  into  each  other  and  twist  round  the 
trellis  to  which  they  are  trained.  This  should  not  be  allowed 
in  anv  cUss  ol  plants.  All  the  shoots  must  be  trained  so  tliat- 
t&e  plants  can  be  speedily  undone  from  the  trelUs  if  it  is  neeeassry 
to  do  so.  Amongst  soltwooded  plants  Oinererias  are  now  over, 
and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  Galceolairia  have  also  to  give 
place  to  the  stage  Pehummiums  and  Fuchsias.  Many  hard- 
wooded  plants  are  also  in  lull  beauty ;  others  coming  on  to  sei^ 
oeed  them  must  be  trained  into  the  proper  idiape  belore  the 
flowers  open.  Others  again  may  require  r&poiiin§,  H  :  '^^ 
it  is  best  to  r^ot  in  duU  weather ;  a  rainy  day  is  a  su 
to  see  to  this.  Where  many  idants  are  grown  of  oeuxae  1 
are  men  to  attend  to  them  who  are  always  under  glass  and  wifl 
pot  the  plants  when  it  is  most  convenient,  but  it  ought  not  te 
be  done  in  the  teeth  of  a  drying  east  wind.  Theoe  v^e  ase 
pushed  with  out-d-deors  work  will  take  the  ehanoe  ol  a  wet 
day  lor  potting,  and  it  is  certainly  best  lor  the  pianta,  as  they  de 
not  dry  up  and  suffer  Irom  the  roots  being  injured.  We  hsHre 
been  potting  Heaths  and  other  New  HoUand  plains  the*  eaesBsd 
to  require  it.  It  is  a  saving  ol  Ubomr  to  have  a  set  tfaBe  lev 
potting,  when  all  the  plants  ol  a  osctain  daas  asedosm aione 
time ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  lor  the  plants,  and  no  one  who  wislMi 
to  make  the  meet  of  his  phmts  would  pot  them  untfl  they  mm 
well  established  in  the  pots.  SmaM  plants  may  require  r<ww4ti^ 
twice  in  a  season,  othem  that  are  large  only  onoe,  aaa  laqgi 
specimens  may  remain  two  yean  or  more  in  the  same  ] 
not  be  repotted.  When  it  is  not  inteoded  to  inessaas  1 
of  the  pots,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  repot  the  planle,ttMj  may 
be  turned  out  and  a  alioe  be  cut  from  the  ball  all  vonnd,  sagffcem 
lto2inches,aeoordingtothesiaeof  the  pisnhi ranetber  osad 
sUoe  msy  be  out  from  the  bottom  ol  the  baUT  This  wiBsfiew 
the  plant  to  go  into  a  similar-siaed  pot|  h 
not  be  used  win  until  it  is  washed  nwssi 

Primubs,  (Sneiarias,  Oalceolasias,  and 
being  grown  to  flower  next  year  mast  net 
pot  room,  but  should  be  plotted  as  soon  as  the  roota 
mat  round  the  sides  ol  the  pot.    U  the  aheve-nasn  * 
grown  Lu  a  house  expeeed  to  the  sun  it  will  be 
shade  the  plants  lor  a  lew  hours  during  Hie 
the  day. 

Outtiags  ol  stage  or  lanoy  Feksgemuma  put  ia 
very  good  flowedng  plants  lor  next  year.    A  ^attfim 
should  be  put  in  the  oentre  ol  a  small  pot^and  whea  well 
the  plants  maif  be  repotted  without  any  check  to  their 
—J.  DouoLia. 

TBADB  OATALOGUB  BflOBIVaB. 
J.  Laing,  Otanslead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  ffiU,  London,  StB. 
— OakUogw  of  Stove  and  (Sreenhotue  PlarUt,  Floriitt'  Ffowent 
2fOf 09,  rtnes,  <§c 

HOBTIOULTUBAL  BXHIBITIOHEL 
8it»ri  w  win  oblige  w  ty  iaiofmii^  m  ef  Ike 
wIMi  eiliiUtiotta  axe  to  be  held. 
BooTBlMBX  (LnxoH?).   JioM  ISIh.   Xr.  a.  S.  Ooa. 

BmAWWBAM.   JoMltlhsadlSkh.   lb.T.O. 


JoMltlhsadlSkh.   lb.T.0.8Mlft,8on.8ta 
roM  iHk,  Jaly  61k,  sad  flifftw  iftk.    Bsa,  Sh  W.  & 
jHnliirBoeMfCvlek. 
XunimaH(SoottiakFM«aoeMyi8hov).   Jeaslda^   ]Er.lLlLWeUI^ 

1,  Wsfeadoo  FlM«,  Edtaliniih,  Ssa. 
GBTBTAX.  Palacb  (BoMt).    Juw  lath  sud  17th. 


JdM«,H«li|r] 


JoaelMb.    Mr.T.Wflfloa, 
Mazmioxb  (Boms).     Jons  Hit.    Mt. 

stoesiSat^ 
pAaanAH  AXD  Soon  BUMfSHma.   JnttlsL   lft.H.£ 
BPALBOie.    Jaii*flUI«nd9tnd.    Mt.  Q.  Kingston,  Sm. 
BzsTxa  (BosM).    JunsSBrd.    Ifr.  T.  W.  Otsy,  Hon.  Sec 
Rai»4n  (Bosm).   Jon*  Mfh.    Mr.  J.  PutiM)  Tiwiiim. 
Bcnioe'lmMi-TaaaT.   Jan^BMh.   Mr.  w,  S.  Dimwril,  Bm, 
Oounasmu    Jnas  BBfeh  sad  BBtiu    Mr.  W.  HaaisoD,  See. 
Lbbds.    Jom  i8a^  aStk,  snd  8Mh.    Mr.  JasMS  BirkbMk,  Otipk  Laat, 

WoodtaooM,  Lead*.  8m. 


WssT  or  BNaz.AaD  (HaaaioaD).   Bmm.   Jnaettth.   Ber.  <k  B.  Beln 

Ohediiitalll,  8m> 
feon(BosM).   /ontlMh.   Mr. A. B. BsHf , Him. Ssa. 
Wknuon  (Bosm).   JonoSQUi.    Mr. a Mnr.  Hon.  Sat^ 
TcaaiLT.   JusSMhuidllOttb    Mr.  W.  Itoo  Tvakm,  Ospt.,  msilllwa  1 

Bon.  Boo. 
Ozroso  (Boom).    JoboSOUi.    Mr.O.B.  Bldl«y,UB,AUsto'i.  HakSoo^ 
Bbookkam  (Boom).    July  lit    Bor.  A.GlMslMMidlfr.a]iortl;BSK.asi 
MAssDBtr.    Jolylil.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmwidoon,  Hon.  Sao. 
BovnroOT.   JolrSCh.   Mr.  A.  OMipboU.  Saa^ 
BOTA&  OaaaDonAX  HoMioDuniBA&  Soamrr.  JUI^B 
Oou>u.    JolrSlh.   Mr.AllNdSii«,0aab 
Waannmraa  iLQUAazDii.   Jnh  Mh  and  tth. 
NsvASX  (Boom).    JiOrOth.    Ifr.  F.  B.  Doboof  ,  Sao. 
iLLSZARO&iPALAOi.    Booes,  Jolj  7Ch  ft&d  8Ui. 
WBLuaeBOBODaa.    Jnlj  7th  and  Sth.    Mr.  W.  B.  Pioftsb  Hon.  Sas. 

amjAatom,  aid  Bakwmll.   Jotr  Uth  (a*  r   ~     ~      "    ^ 

naxAi  'jsljr  Ulh.   Mr.  J.  T.  BoK  BloaeiflaU  1 

HiLamBUBanOoaM).   July  Uth  and  18th.   Mr.  J.! 
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HioHOAsm    JotylSlh.   Mr. W.IL Bonk, 6» North Boi4,Higfasiifee,SM. 
OuiTOH,  BboioIi  (BoMi  Mid  StnwbeaiM).    July  18th.    Hr.  JTT.  Jaduon, 

linK(BoMs).    JulylSih.    Hr.  S.OHrtvzight^ShMpMtekrt.IiMk.Staflard- 


Xa.HAUooK.   BoflM,  July  ISkh  and  19Ch.   Ctaneal  TBthWttan,  Bepttnbw 
Ml^   |fr.M.8iBllh.U,SlBgSlrMt,S60. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  AU  ooiiMVMidinee  ihoald  be  dinotod  •Uhir  to  "  The 
Cdttoiff,"  ox  to  ««The  PaUuhOT.*'  IisMtn  addiMMd  to 
Mr.  JohMon  or  Dr.  Hogg  of t«ii«m«iii  nnopMiod  wMToid- 
•Uy.  Woro^QMt  ihAt  noooowillwrite  privfttolytowDy 
of  oar  ooniipondentf,  «i  doing  io  fnbioeUi  Ulam  to  u- 
joftfilaMe  troaUo  and  aqpenM. 

PlLABflonDV  OoumB  (F.  CJF.)*— Bvy  our  **  Window  CkHdMklng.''  Igr 
B.lXih.    V(»Mahsrott1i7V0tfeif  7oaeaeloMfth»tenpMtagoiftaBp*«lth 


IiABOOE  Pioinnt  (£.  DL).--Uhd«r  ocdlmiy  dMoaflUaeM  to  kMp  nieh  a 
juden  M  joa  dMorfha  ia  0ood  oviir  it  voBld  MOQln  a  hMd  cMdMMT,  a  fora- 
aMUHt  t«n  BMO,  and  Mro  or  tiuoa  bogFi.    Many  aboniMtaDaaa  adght  adatb  ov 
"",  fonder  dk 


mav  aotaaUy  osirt  now,  that  woidd _ 

aa  m  tho  flower  dopartment  having  to  meefc  ezeeesiTe  demanda  for  plants  or 
,  dabonte  dinnei^table  deooiatlona,  and  dmllar  **  eKfeima;*  in  tha 


flowen,elabonte  diL 

•taUe  dapartmant  a  poor  nnUndly  aoQ  reqairlng  mnoh  extsa  «d1««m» 
In  nWalniiMT  manna,  or  two  gardana  Ifteg  ter  apart;  in  tha 
omda  aadirfvaa  vny  high  keeping,  espaoially  in  apdng  and 


antonn;  and  fa  allan  faidffleant  water  lapnly,  dittonlt  of  aeeeaa,  anTwIfch- 
oot  proper  fadUtiea  for  tfca  dialrihation.  Qeae  and  a  hoat  of  ahnilar  loeal 
msttoKs,  trivial  in  themaelves,  hat  of  mnah  inportanee  in  tha  aggregata^ 
ooght  alwaja  to  be  wen  eonaldend.  Ignoraaea  of  aneh  in  xonr  eaae  provaoAa 
on  apaaUngaara  daflnUelr  naw. 
SnuwBBBma  DwiaTno  (£.  &  L.,  iim.).— Defeetlva  looHwftieii  ia  pio- 
"weak  liq  " 


feaUjtbaeaoaa.   Xjeea 

liaiaat  tha  hwniea  daifi^g  pwhaMy. 

PMAGS  IdMXWM  9a&aaan  (IT.  JPiNpp«)v-inia  eaaleair  wftada  and  ftnij 
aightahKra  bUatand  and  Uotabed  the  laavea.  PzoteaUoa  vooU  hava  v^ 
iVBfta&thia  iniuj.    WahavanotxeeeiiadthaaiapeB. 

Ym  JMvmn  BfflAiSD  (Mn»  O.  IF.).-4!he  lealetitts  ara  ahankad-thMt 
Is,  deeayafl.  InMmaMng  that  thara  ia  not  a  anfilelent  aopplj  of  sap  to  aoatala 
gapowth.   Wafaririth  tigld  water  libaraUj, and  onoaarweah. with  weak 

ToxATO  FAZLim  {Idm),—Tb»  nsnal  eaaaa  ia  tha  aoil  hiing  too  riah  and 
kapttoowet.    Try  a  poorer  soil  and  less  nioistaxeb 

XAHonsdr.  a).-OiiaaoaadsoBiaof  thaartifleialnaBaraa,  soel 
■BppUad  hy  tha  Lenten  Maama  Oompaiij,  wtll  Mlilea  for  yon 
eaopa  wtthoBtatahla  BHnan. 

Oocmnenn  DnHuana  (Lemih).r^ir%  are  infbnMd  ky  ena  of  on  «en- 
ttlbaloia  to  whom  w»  sent  yow  latter,  that  though  he  haahadtUityyeanf 
axpeirtsnaeasagsidMiarhls  riaata  have  nsTsr  been  attaeked  hy  Jiesaae.  Ha 
ia  partiaahur  only  in  nslag  sou  of  a  medhiai-taxtazed  loainy  ehaiaater,  taken 
off  with  its  turf  abont  Sinehes  tUek.  and  laid  np  in  a  ridge  for  not  less  than 
three  months,  emptoying  it  after  that  time  vp  to  three  and  fon  yean  old, 
.  atoroJna-qaratherHiielybelsreqsa.  Seed  is  aetar  safod,  bat  ia  bad  aanaaWy 
fiomSrMSisnMnlathawaalway.  Ba atatea that  yon jdaata are afleaUd 
bw  ttngrana,  eanaed  by  irtswaasisa  aap,  a  veeolt  of  thaplanta  being  grown 
S  tooileh  asO,  the  atmoepheee  being  ekna.  moiat,  and  eold.  A  bilakar 
haa*  and  fkaerab^glvingoai^to  lid  yoa  of  the  latter  oviL    It  is  alao  Hkeiy 


that  the  diasaas  nopv  ia'a  eonae^oenaa  of  aitrafaaated  aap  dosing  tha 
'  :  Was,  tha  loota  often  bsing  in  »  heetthy  state  when  tha  laaies  and 
nodded IV  Waahooldba  obUgedbyialoimationonthiBltoeipIasiag 
■abjaot. 

Oisspooi.  Mionju  (F.  C.  O.).— Chaaaais  a  manna,  and  as  appillsahla  aa 
■aap.  Xha  ossspooifs  oontenta  may  be  applied  modnately  to  yon  Boss 
tsaea  now  ^riMlher  on  their  soota  or  on  Bxln  stocks,  and  to  tha  Oabbagsa 
•bHidnity,  alsoto  litrMrbaaflea  in  the  antmna,  hot  dUated. 

OoooArSOT  Fnaa  voa  Faaxs  (IFett  FrosMoiek).— If  yon  imeolmeBS  ara 
healthy  wa  ahonld  be  loth  to  ehaaae  their  aoO.  Ooeoa-aot  Ara  zafOse  ia 
good  fos  mixUig  with  Ibam  and  peat  fur  Faros,  bot  it  cannot  be  held  to  sopsr- 
aadapeat.  It  woaki  bo  easy  to  por<ihaso  a  aawll  qaaatlty  of  tha  libra,  and 
Ihns  eaahiayon  gatdaan  to  give  yoa  proof  of  Ita  eilleaey  by  applyiag  it  to 
a  fawplaata.    It  ia  very  oaefol  to  have  la  a  garden  fn  prayegating  and 


gmwBBnBnaCF.).— Faens^  fleedltng,  British  Qoeen,  Or  Oany,  aadDn 
Bogg  ooght  to  aoeoeed  In  you  Devonehlro  rich  loam. 

Baa]>aM.F.  O.).— Xmdartha  titla«*lBdlaa8eeds*' (8t^maent),onp.«7, 
wa  gave  an  aaswn. 

Bosa  BmBmoaa.—if  CrosMKiMseaMMi  aaka  that  tha  wiMn  o<  tha  psaetieel 
actiela  in  on  laat  Joonal  sIgBed  '^H.  a"  wIH  slate  what  nnmber  of  hoses 
Md  length  of  tahleitwoaldNqiiixato  eihihit  tha  atv«n|y-two  threes  la  on 
fthaplanhapaoposas. 

efrxMBn  Pawnaa  (F.  J.).— Tas,  the  shoot  whiah  yoa  seat  if  a  **  pretty 
stoat "  oaa»  in  pesiset  eondltbn  for  psonlng. 


Salt  Bbihb  (J.  A).— This  impregnated  with  the  Uood,  dw.,  of  henlngs  is 
agocdanawe.  Ifixed wifth  Ave  timea  Ita  meaaara  of  water  It mn bo an- 
ptted  beawaaa  tha  xowa  of  aajof  tha  Oab1y«a  tdba,  and  to  Bhnbnb,  Beat- 
root,  and  Azttohokes. 

WDVTBB-rLowaBZHa  AiniTJAi.8  FOB  A  OBunHovsa  (J.F.{7.).^HotmaBy 
■o-called  annnals  are  to  be  depended  upon  for  tbia  paaitoat.  The  Pacovian 
l^rapnolaB&s,  of  whioh  we  have  now  eo  many  eharmhig  varieties,  ara  really 
eaaBUaat;  if  eown  daring  the  present  month  they  fonn  good  plants  by 
antomn,  and  yield  abondaat  flowers  thxoaghoat  winter.  Sow  the  seed  either 
in  peas  or  aa  open  boidar,  tranaplanting  tha  seedlings  into  pots,  growing 
them  in  a  cold  fmme  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  plunging  the  poU  in  an  open 


N« 


^ophUa  inskfnis  also  flowers 

pots  aboat  the  Ust  week  of  Jono.    Dwarf  Ten-week 
Stooks,  Phlor  Drommondii,  Portolaea  Thdlosonll,  Balaaais,  and  Oeloaias  an 


aehbad  when  the  plenta 
rlf  sownin»>ineh; 


all  nssfbl  tor  tha  aotoam  and  en|y  wintn  months,  and  all  may  be  treated 
la  a  sfaalln  manner  to  the  Tvopaolama  ezoept  the  Oeloalaa,  which  shoold 
have  a  daoe  in  a  eold  pit  or  fnone.  Ton  ara  probably  already  awara  of  tha 
great  viune  of  Mignonette,  Oinenzias,  Primula  sinensis,  and  harbaoeoas  Oal- 
eeolarias  for  conservatory  deeotaiion  in  winter  and  spring.  Ihera  is  still 
time  for  alate  batch  of  tha  three  last,  and  Hignonetta  mey  be  aown  in  sao- 
eaaskm  from  the  middle  of  Jaly  tiU  the  end  of  Aogost. 

Kambs  ov  Fauns  (Okarki  Fo«).— It  Is  the  Unater  Greening,  wfaldi  poi* 
aeasee  all  the  vateahle  qaaHtiea  which  yoa  have  diaeorassd  hi  it. 

NAina  OF  Plakm  {B,  q.).~Docieeathaon  Meadia,  Ameciean  Oowdip. 
(J.  W,  L.).^Wa  oannot  name  either  floriata*  floveis,  an  ilowen  tana  loavea 
only. 

POULTBTi   BEEi   ASD   FIOEOK   OHBOBiaLE. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOOIBTY'S 
SHOW  OF  FOUI/TBY  AT  HEBEFOBD. 

Tbcub  are  many  adTantages  deriTod  from  the  peripatetlo 
habito  of  agrionltnral  BooietleB.  The  natives  of  many  plaoea  Bee 
irhat  prize  beastB  and  ponltiy  are  and  Bhonld  be.  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  enthnsiaBtic  and  often  derided  fancier,  few 
breeders  for  mere  use  and  profit  would  ever  materially  improve 
any  stock,  either  fonr-footed  or  feathered.  Local  fanciers,  too^ 
are  tempted  to  exhibit "  this  once,"  and  perhaps,  if  sncoeesfnU 
often  try  their  luck  again;  and  not  the  least  boon  is  it  to  those 
who  attend  theae  meetings  regularly  to  be  brought  from  time  to 
time  to  fresh  places  wi£  fresh  attractions.  In  winter  we  are 
well  content  to  saze  year  after  year  down  the  same  long  alleys 
of  pens  at  the  Orystal  Palace,  bright  even  in  November,  or  to 
peer  into  the  same  dark  corners  at  Birmingham ;  but  June  is  of 
all  others  a  montii  in  which  we  oaa  enjoy  an  ezeedition,  and 
in  which  we  are  able  to  carry  awav  special  reooUeetions  of  lb 
pleasure  usooieted  with  the  pertionlar  meeting.  Assoredly  the 
Bath  and  West  of  Bngiand  Society  has  taken  us  to  pleasant 
plaees,  to  none  more  delightful  than  the  old  town  of  Hereford. 
We  can  almost  forgive  the  SoeieW  for  keevine  our  birds  unnto- 
fltably  in  their  pens  horn  Satoioay  till  If cnoav,  and  for  brinx* 
log  us  with  them  by  a  series  of  ill-arranged  trains,  all  erowdea, 
all  confused,  all  late,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  on  me  eve  of  the 
great  holidav,  when  it  leads  us  to  pass  a  Sunday  in  so  exquisite 
a  place,  with  its  cathedral  a  model  of  restoration  and  repara- 
tion, and  its  winding  Wye  and  deep  meedows  of  hixnriant  rieh- 
ness  around.  Many,  however,  cannot  come  to  enjoy  these 
chftrms— oertainly  the  birds  do  not,  and  we  must  comment 
seriously  as  we  have  done  before  upon  this  needlessly  tiresome 
arrangement.  For  six  days  and  nights  are  the  unfortunate 
birds  penned  up;  add  to  Uds  a  day,  or  often  two,  taken  up  with 
traveUittg  each  way,  and  probably  at  least  two  more  of  confine- 
ment before  the  start  to  accustom  them  to  the  pen  and  to  dean 
their  feathers,  and  we  have  ten  or  twelve*  days  during  which 
lor  this  one  Snow  they  are  kept  off  their  runs  I  This  is  not  all» 
Here  as  elsewhere  we  are  told,  and  properly  too,  that  one  of  the 
dtkief  tests  of  merit  is  "beaulr^  of  plumage."  Li  white  or  U^t- 
coloured  birds  this  necessarify  means  its  purity  and  cleanness; 
but  when  birds  have  been  thir^-six  hours  or  perhaps  f  or^-eight 
in  a  pen  before  the  Judge  sees  them,  how  can  he  pcssiblv  tisU 
which  came  dean  and  which  dirty— In  fact,  which  are  "well 
shown?"  We  have  before  us  schedules  of  agricultural  shows 
at  which  tiie  potdtry  are  only  shown  one  day,  the  rest  of  the 
exhibits  remaining  two.  Why  could  not  this  Sodsty  follow  in 
a  modified  way  this  good  example  ?  It  has  been  rumoured  that 
the  poultry  might  be  given  up  at  these'  meetings.  We  should 
much  regret  to  see  this  done,  and  trust  that  an  experiment  may 
fint  be  made  of  a  shortened  time  of  exhibition.  We  believe 
the  entries  would  be  nearly  doubled. 

Hereford  is  of  course  en  fSte.  The  Show  looks  mudi  as  it  hae 
in  other  years  and  other  places,  and  covers  thirty  acres.  The 
poultry  judging  seemed  to  take  an  unusually  hmg  time.  At 
12.90  we  were  admitted  to  part  of  the  tent,  and  no  cards  were 
up  before  1  p.m.  As  of  old,  first  on  the  list  comes  the  Spartiah. 
llr.  Jones  is  quite  to  the  fore.  The  cup  goes  to  one  of  his  four 
cocks  barely  a  year  old,  we  believe ;  long,  smooth  in  lace,  in 
blooming  condition  and  with  faultless  carriage.  Why  his  other 
yearlinff  Dird  is  left  out  we  cannot  concdve,  unless  it  be  that 
the  Judge  objected  to  his  somewhat  abnormal  devdopment  of 
lace  towards  the  throat.  The  second-prise  bird  is  an  antique 
fellow  with  enormous  face.  The  first-prize  hens  are  as  good  as 
we  have  ever  seen,  in  excellent  condition  and  plumage.  One  of 
them  can  scarcely  be  beaten  in  a  single-ben  dass.  The  seoond- 
prise  pair  are  remarkably  smooth  in  lace,  and  we  cannot  say 
much  more  for  them.  On  the  whole,  for  the  time  of  year, 
Spanish  are  in  aood  trim. 

l^rkinga,  as  far  as  the  Dark-coloured  birds  go,  are  not  up  to 
last  year's  standard.  The  first-prize  cook  is  a  big  bird  but  blind 
with  one  eye.  Second  is  a  well-shaped  bird  and  good  in  feet. 
He  Bcemed  suffering  from  cold  in  the  eyes.  We  admired 
Miss  Baddyffe's  bird— a  thorough  Dorking  all  over.  In  hens 
a  rich-coloured  pair  are  first ;  one  a  little  gouty,  but  both  large. 
Second  a  fair  pair  all  round.    Silver-Qxeys  are  not  many,  but 
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ibe  winner  superb  in  oolonr  and  lize.  Both  the  oops  went  to 
them,  which  we  have  never  before  known  to  happen.  The  onn 
cock  is  a  well-known  winner,  with  immensely  broad  sickles  ana 
side  tail  feathers.  The  cop  hens  are  far  ahead  in  size  of  any  of 
the  dark  birds.  One  of  them  is  a  little  gouty,  and  we  preferred 
tbeir  owner's  highly  commended  jair.  In  Whites  Mi.  Cress- 
well  again  sweeps  both  np;  his  first-prize  hens  are  the  best 
matched  pair  of  the  breed  we  have  ever  seen.  The  seoond  cock 
is  a  good  Cuckoo ;  the  seoond  hens  square-built  massive  Whites. 
In  Ooehim  the  oup  for  oooks  goes  to  a  White  bird ;  that  for 
hens  to  Partridge.  In  Buffs  the  first  cock  is  fine  in  size  and 
splendidly  feathered.  Seoond  a  bird  of  a  singularly  pale  lemon 
hue.  We  fancied  that  when  full  grown  his  flight  feathers  would 
be  "  slipped."  In  hens  a  fair  pair,  light  in  colour  and  well 
feathered,  are  first.  We  preferred  me  second-prize  pair— tho- 
rough Cochins  all  over,  with  splendid  leg-feathering.  Both  the 
winning  Partridge  cocks  are  good;  the  first  one  immensely 
broad  and  in  good  condition ;  the  seoond  in  good  trim  and  very 
rich  in  colour.  The  cup  Partridge  hens  are  heavily  hooked  and 
grouse-like  in  colour.  Seoond  a  badly  matched  nair.  In  Whites 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  bird  well  deserves  his  oup  and  first.  He  is  in 
splendid  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  Seoond  is  an  immense 
bird,  very  free  from  yellow,  but  not  well  shown.  The  hens — a 
nicelv-matched,  beautifully -white  pair  — are  first;  second  are 
bot  fair ;  very  highly  commended  are  a  fine  pair.  We  suppose 
a  twist  in  the  younger  hen's  oomb  must  have  pulled  them 
down. 

Brahmcu  do  not  seem  to  wear  well  through  the  summer. 
The  majority  of  them  are  rough  and  in  poor  condition.  Not 
so  Mr.  liingwood's  first  Dark  cook,  which  in  the  usual  trim  of 
his  owner's  stock  a  grand  bird,  now  rather  too  white  in  tail. 
Seoond  a  cook  not  in  very  good  form.  We  think  Messrs. 
Newnham  &  Manby's  highly  commended  bird  quite  his  eguaL 
The  first  Dark  hens  are  a  sweetly  pencilled  pair  with  ailver- 
grey  ground  colour.  Seoond  a  darker  pair,  onsp  also  in  their 
pencilling.    We  like  Mr.  Long's  commended  pur.    The  Light 


oocks^  are    as   a   class  very  ^ragged   and   out   of  condition. 
i'b  old  bird  is  first  agam.    In  hens  a  lovely  pair  of 
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pullets  take  the  oup  most  deservedly,  for  they  are  good  birds 
and  very  forward,  but  we  doubt  if  thev  will  make  large  hens. 

Oame  are  of  oourse  in  better  condition  than  most  breeds. 
First  in  Black  Bed  oooks  is  a  nioe  bird  apparently  young.  We 
almost  prefer  Mr.  Matthews'a  older  seoond-prize  bird.  The 
Black  Bed  hens  are  in  poor  trim.  The  first-prize  one  has  a 
white  earlobe;  the  seoond  we  liked  better.  The  winning 
Brown  Bed  oookM  are  both  very  stylish,  and  the  oup  deservedly 
floes  to  the  first.  The  hens  are  not  a  remarkable  class ;  the 
first  is  well  ahead.  In  Duok wings  the  first  oook  is  a  smart  bird; 
not  so  the  seoond,  whioh  is  apparentljr  loose  in  wing.  The  first 
hen,  whioh  also  wins  the  oup,  is  a  capital  bird ;  the  seoond  poor 
in  carriage  and  large  in  oomb. 

Eamburghs,  —  The  Spand[ed  birds  are  as  a  rule  in  much 
better  condition  than  the  Pencilled.  The  first  and  seoond 
Golden-spangled  cooks  ran  a  near  race,  and  both  are  good. 
The  first  hens  are  well  ahead  in  mooning,  but  one  U  somewhat 
devoid  of  feathers  on  the  head.  The  cup  for  oooks  goes  to  the 
first  Silver-spangled,  whioh  is  not  so  long  in  sickles  and  has  not 
such  moons  at  the  ends  of  them  as  we  like  to  see.  Seoond  is  a 
very  pretty  bird.  In  hens  the  oup  pair  are  noble  birds,  and  both 
the  winning  pens  well  placed.  Only  four  Golden-pencilled  oooks 
appeared.  The  best  won,  but  the  seoond  bird  has  a  very  unna- 
tural comb.  The  winning  hens  were  well  barred  and  matched, 
the  rest  were  indifferent.  The  Silver-pencilled  classes  were,  as 
nsual  in  the  south,  very  empty ;  the  two  winning  cocks  were 
not  despioable. 

Poliah  filled  two  fine  classes.  In  oooks  both  the  winners  were 
Silvers.  The  oup  bird  is  in  fine  condition  for  the  summer,  and 
a  grand  fellow;  tne  seoond  not  his  equal  in  bloom,  but  very  fine 
in  crest  and  unusually  distinct  in  lacing.  The  first  hens  were  a 
lovely  pair  of  Silvers,  we  should  have  given  them  the  oup : 
second  White-orested  Blacks  with  small  and  not  well- shaped 
orests. 

Houdans.  —  CodkM  are  aU  rsjsged.  The  first-winner  large, 
stout,  and  healthy.    Both  the  winning  pairs  of  hens  good. 

Oreves.—The  oooks  are  far  better  th«i  their  Houdan  cousins. 
First  and  seoond  are  grand,  and  Mr.  De  Faye's  highly  commended 
bird  is  well  shaped  and  short-legged.  The  first  nens  are  very 
fine  though  rough,  the  rest  only  moderate. 

The  Any  Variety  classes  are  large  and  good.  An  elegant 
Black  Hamburgh  is  first  in  cocks,  and  La  Fldohe  in  exceUent 
condition  seoond,  and  Lady  Dartmouth  shows  a  very  promising 
Black  Cochin.  In  hens  the  oup  (for  which  the  class  competes 
with  Polish,  Houdan,  and  Crdve  hens)  goes  to  a  pretty  little 

§air  of  Sultans,  why  we  cannot  imagine ;  Black  Minoroas  with 
lose  painfully  pendulous  and  fleshy  oombs  are  second.  Two 
very  large  paun  of  Black  Cochins,  thoueh  scantily  feathered  on 
the  legs,  oome  from  the  yards  of  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Mr. 
Serjeantson. 

In  Ducks  the  cup  soes  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Aylesbnrys.  Mr. 
Walker  wins  wi  usual  in  Bou«ns,  and  small  fancy  Ducks  take 


both  the  prizes  in  the  Variety  class.  Twk&u$  are  few  and  not 
remarkable.    White  Oeeae  take  first,  and  Toulouse  seoond. 

Bantama.—'EYnj  pen  of  Sebrights  which  appears  is  noticed. 
First  are  a  lovely  pair  with  pure  white  ground  and  delioately 
fine  lacing.    Second  are  Golden ;  the  cock  is  too  large,  and  we 

S referred  the  very-hiffhly-commended  Silvers.  In  the  olaaa  for 
Hack  or  White  the  latter  are  not  represented.  The  Bantam 
cup  goes  to  a  pair  of  Blacks,  not  small,  but  faultless  in  colour, 
lobes,  and  condition.  The  hen  in  the  seoond-prize  pen  had 
been  muoh  pecked  on  the  head.  We  preferred  other  pairs  in 
the  class.  Game  Bantams  are  few,  and,  beyond  the  winnezs, 
poor.  First  Dnckwings,  seoond  Black  Beds.  A  Blaok  Bed  is 
first  and  a  big  Sebright  second  in  the  class  for  single  oocka. 

PioxoHs.— One  hundred  and  three  pens  were  entered,  and  the 
show  is  a  fair  one,  though,  of  oourse,  no  rival  for  the  great 
autunm  and  winter  exhibition.  In  Carrier  cooks  the  first  Black 
is  well  ahead.  We  almost  preferred  Mr.  Fulton's  Dun  to  tiie 
winning  bird  of  that  oolour.  Both  the  winning  hens  are  fins 
Blacks.  Mr.  Walker  seems  not  satisfied  witti  his  poultry 
honours,  but  must  try  Carriers  too !  Pouters— Mr.  FulUm's  em 
Pouter  oook  is  an  excellent  Blue ;  his  Blaok  oook  is  disqualified 
Second  is  a  nioe  White  bird.  In  hens  Mr.  Fulton  talcea  both 
prizes  with  a  Blue  and  Yellow  respectively.  In  Bunts  two  patzs 
alone  appear.  First  are  Silver,  second  Blues.  Dragoona  are  a 
nioe  olass;  Yellows  and  Beds  win.  Fantails  are  partiouladty 
good :  Mr.  Serjeaatson's  first  pair  are  magnifioent  in  farm  a 
tail,  inclined  to  be  large.  His  second  pair  are  small ;  one  of 
them  shows  as  near  a  circle  as  possible  in  tail.  The  winning 
Trumpeters  are,  of  oourse,  Bussian ;  first  Mottled,  seo<md  Blaok. 
Both  the  first  and  seoond  Barbs  are  Blacks ;  we  rather  pielened 
the  second,  but  the  first  are  small  and  very  neat  in  head.  Aroh- 
angels  are  a  larger  class  than  usual;  first  a  pair  of  the  dadcsr 
shade,  seoond  a  very  purplish  pair,  bright  all  over  the  baek. 
The  oup  for  the  best  pair  in  the  Show  (exdusive  ci  Pooten  and 
Carriers)  ffoes  to  a  psir  of  peak-headed  Bed  Turbita,  small,  wall- 
filled,  and  rich  in  oolour;  seoond  are  a  Yellow  pairjgood  in 
colour  and  head  properties.  Almonds  oarry  off  both  Tumbler 
prises.  In  Owls  White  Africans  are  first,  and  White  with  Uaek 
tails  seoond.  In  Jacobins  a  Yellowpair  are  first ;  the  hen  long 
in  beak.  We  should  have  put  Mr.  Fulton's  Beds  in  thfiirnlaee, 
they  are  very  dose  in  hood.  Variety  olass  First  Blue  Frfllnacbt, 
seoond  Silver  Antwerps. 

Mr.  Hewitt  judged  the  poultry.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  the  Pi«eoi». 
Our  oomments  have  necessarily  been  somewhat  hunied  from 
the  late  hour  till  whioh  we  were  excluded  from  theponltrj  tent 
Surely  with  suoh  a  staff  as  this  Society  must  have  thc^  mi|^ 
begin  to  put  up  the  prise  cards  before  one  o'olook,  or  at  lesst 
they  might  set  up  a  board  like  a  cricket  telegraph,  aa  Is  dons 
during  the  judguig  of  horses  here,  with  the  awards  of  eaob 
olass  as  they  are  given  out 

POIHTaY.— Si-4SiMt.^C<Mfc-l,  Cap,  S,  and  frJW,  E,  Jonw.    H^jw.— 1,  K. 

J.  CopEilA,    U,  J.  WhIIidi-.    vtm.  T.  QuTDAll,    Utnt.—L  I.  WtUkm.    %  J.  Qm, 

OieiflwelL  %  Jh  WiJiar  Bint;  (ff  Wkite.^€ock.—l,  0,  Gnuw^L  %  T.  Bat^ 
n<:L  UeTM  — 1  ud  t,  O.  Crut^well.  CooiinsB— f*iiniain>n  and  BuJl— C«t.— L 
CTAyUyf  2.A.  3wtndl*ll.  r^i?.  C  BU>i>[Jworili-  ^mt.--U  HLMjIt.  E*4eJj£k 
S,  B  TornUn6i>ii*  rtte,  Capt.  T.  RoI>Iq.  Ttroit^  jjitd  Ffirtridff^/fiitMtrtd.— 
Coeic  ^1,E.  Txtiinim.  S,  11.  TmnliniOD.  r.^^,  T.  AiaiL  Btnt  —1  *MiA  Cus^B* 
Tomlirjfton.  .?♦  MiHa  H.  H*1dTffe.  rhr.  MUa  Ddortisifit.  m^^f*.— foe*,— 1  i^ 
Oup,  H.  Tomlmion.  1,  El,  BeldoD,  HtrtM  —i^  R,  Doldal^r.  t,  J.  Fo^lei-,  tht. 
Bit  Y.  R  WooagHt(>,    Biy^OM  i,  s.  —lMTff,--Coek  —1  ma  A  C»p,  H*  UnffTModL    t  ui 


Bro\intirea*tfd  tled4.-Coek,-l  AU^  CQp.  a  Ma^Ul«v.  9,  bTHuUh.  mim~ 
LS  MaUti^v.    a.  n   Br.iwap*    r^c,  W.  PliJriipi.    Imekvimg  amd  <ff%tr  C  ~~ 

—),  i'u-p,  Rbd  pttf.  It.  Ttli»Riai.     S,  J.  ^HI-QD.      jSlUllG&OfiB. 

C<f^^   -KU.  Hcltleb.    S.  H,  Ueldon.    rfc^.W.  Uyde.    Hi 
H.  r^ .  M  .>n.    r  \e,  » in-9  M,  Woo  i  h  on  ae.    Si  in  r^^nt  naUd.  - 

Pit  kit  9.    S,  H.  Biiatjn.    vhc,  H.  Hfcrnif.    HfjiA.—i  mdCttp*  liis4l__ 

H.  I'h  IcJca.    r^r.  J.  Oefl.    Goye^prntifJfd.-Cack.-l.U.  mtOm.   ^  CK  t 

h|pi>.  //rtij— ],  W.  DrlTir,  t,  II.  Bt^dati,  .S'ifrrr^^nciJjtfil— {?oekr-4.  ■. 
B(K£i'Li-  S»  H.  Vidkleii.  /i^n^.^I,  B,  BeEd<i>D-  Ijp  II^  Fielcliia^  ffcfva^ — CsAi— 
1  t.:.'i  rTi[v,  H  Ppklon,  S^Coanlieai  of  L^artmouth.  r^iir,  T.  Lecbv.  Mimt,^^ 
H.  Bi  Unti.  tt  Tk  Li^i?her.  r^.CouotcM  Df  D«rtaii>Tilb.  Hoectu^xi— C««iC— 1* 
J.  SlxLU  >,  E'.  TUi^mM,  vhet  lln.  Val«pce.  Meim,~L  &.  TbamM^  %  Hl^ 
V«l!  .  IV .  (^  C  It  A  T  R-L'  tE  uju . — Ceak^-^U  P-  P.  L*  Snenr.  S^  W,  Oitift^k.  Strnt^—^ 
W  ^  d  iJ ack .  a,  Hon .  C.  Pfu-i er.  p*^,  H*  Foi st .  A sfr  ammi  BmntCT  Tasoti^ 
— (' ' '^.  I  ajid  rh^,  Rev,  W.  Serjcjinticm^  i,  h«t.  H^  ttidlev^  Mpmt^:—!  mM 
Cop.  A  m««.  S,  Th  J  one  PI  fhe,  CoddIlh  at  nartmDath,  J,  I>«nw^  Bvr.  W> 
8ei>j  kutaDn.  B^xTxuf.— <?o^4  find  Silver  ^*brighiM.—i.  G^  Moilow^r.,  S  bM 
vhr  .'.  Lloyd.  Btaek  qt  n*^if;^.— Otip  mod  I,  J,  L4^id,  %  J,  Wilk*r.  *tm,% 
PbolpB,  Game.-i,  O-  HalL  %  E.  t^hlUipa,  ^ny  colour.— Cock^-l^  fi.^ft 
%  W.  MoRis. 

DUCK8.--Whii« ATXJinunr.-Oap Md LJ. K. Poirter.  1^ J. Walkec  9ht, J. 
HadSM.  BouBiri^l,  J.  WjOker;  %  W.  Btbm.  vhc.J,  Om.  Amt  ona 
VAmnnrr.-^ J.  Wattw.  jL  Her.  W.  BerjMDtMm.   vke,  H.  Taidtey. 

TURKBY8.- Coe*.-!,  Her.  N.  Bidley.  1^  J.  Boslay.  Hen,-1,  Str.  K. 
I,  J.  Walker. 

OEE8E.-l.J.K.Foirl«r.   S,J.WaIk«r. 

PiaBONS.-GABsnBt.-OMk.— 1,  B.  FnUon.  I,  J.  JMnas.  H«fk— 1,  B.  Fallaa. 
9.  J.  Walker.  PoQTSRB.-Coek.-l  and  Oup.  B.  Foltoii.  S.  Ber.  W.  SeijewulMa. 
Hen,—!  and  I,  B.  FoltOD.  Busts.-!  and  %  H.  TardTer.  DsAooosa.— I.  &. 
Fulton.  1^  Hon.  W.  Sogden.  Fastaii.8.  — 1  and  X  Ber.  W.  BeiJemlsoB. 
TSTTVPSTSSB.- 1  and  9.  B.  Fulton.  Basbs.— 1,  B.  Folton.  1.  H.  Taidlcr. 
ABOHANasi.8.— 1.  H.  Webb.  IfO.OreeaweU.  TnsBirt.- 1  and  Cod.  O.  Praittee. 
LB.  Fulton.  TuMBLBsa.- 1  and  L  B.  Fulton.  Nusa.— 1, Miaa  ▲. Brooks.  S. 
withheld.  OwLa.— 1,  B.  Fulton.  %  O.  GresoiT.  JAoasxHS.— L  T.  Tfninos,  S. 
B.Falton.  Amr o»H«a DwroicT Yashtt^I, fc Webb.  |,W/r^^^^ 


iBttB.— ^gUflnjiflaftuJLi-* 
td.—Ocek.'^l  mad.  C^t  B. 
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AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 

BY  J.  K.  FOWL^B. 
The  White  Aylesborv  Daok  itands  pre-eminent ;  their  repu- 
tation ia  amversal;   they  are  well  adapted  to  almost  every 
otimate  and  soil ;  indeed,  they  are  like  the  shorthorns  amongst 
CAtUe,  thriving   anywhere  and  everywhere,  from   oar  warm 
southern  ooasts  to  the  bleak  moontain  districts  of  the  High- 
lands, in  the  barning  tropical  son  of  Australia,  and  the  ioy  cold- 
ness of  the  Canadian  "  fall."    As  their  name  denotes,  their  chief 
centre  is  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  they  appear  to  have  been  an  established  breed 
for  more  than  a  century  past.    For  the  farmyard  let  us  strongly 
recommend  them,  as  for  that  purpose   they  excel  in  every 
reqaisite.    In  the  first  place  they  reach  maturity  sooner  than 
any  other  Ducks;  they  are  as  hardv  as  Sparrows,  attain  to  a 
very  great  size,  and  are  remarkably  prouflc.     The   London 
markets  are  supplied  with  enormous  quantities  of  them ;  in  fact, 
though  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  strangers  almost  incredible, 
oftentimes  in  the  spring  in  one  night  a  ton  weight  of  ducklings 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  are  ttuten  from  Aylesbury  and  the 
villages  round  about  by  rail  to  the  metropolis.    During  the  first 
week  in  January  this  year  the  trade  commenced  again  (it  is.  by 
the  way,  unusually  esxly),  and  I  know  of  one  "  ducker  "  who  tnen 
sent  up  his  first  batch  of  them,  which  at  eight  weeks  old  re- 
turned 12s.  a  couple.    They  are  generally  not  kUled  till  between 
seven  and  eight  weeks  old,  when  good  birds  will  be  about  4  lbs. 
weight  each.    Prices  vary  considerably  during  the  season,  from 
9«.  to  a  guinea  a  couple  being  obtainable ;  the  latter  price  they 
sometimes  reach  towards  the  middle  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  then  they  decline  gradually  in  value  till  July,  after 
which  there  is  but  little  demand.    It  has  been  computed  that 
upwards  of  jg80,000  per  annum  is  paid  into  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood for   this  early  delicacy.     The   "duckers,"   as  the 
breeders  of  them  are  called,  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior 
class  of  labourers — ^men  who  by  their  industry  have  saved  up 
money  enough  to  secure  an  independence  from  downright  hard 
work,  and  who  do  not  grudge  giving  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  young  broods,  so  long  as  the  supply  is  in  demand. 
But  before  I  go  farther  it  will  be  well  to  describe  as  dearly  as 
possible  the  system  by  which  this  curious  trade  is  carried  on. 
In  and  about  the  town  of  Aylesbury  very  many  of  the  oottagezs 
maintain,  each  of  them,  their  set  of  Ducxs — about  four  Ducln  to 
A  drake.    These  they  keep  in  any  outbuilding  attached  to  their 
dwelling,  and  failing  such  a  place  in  the  cottage  itself.    From 
them  the  "  duokers  '^collect  the  eggs,  and  generally  bargain  with 
the  owners  for  their  whole  supply  at  a  given  rate  for  the  season. 
They  begin  tiieir  collection  in  October,  and  the  contract  is  often 
made  for  the  whole  produce  up  till  June,  a  fair  price  being  Ss.  6d, 
a  sitting  of  twelve  eggs  throughout  that  time.  During  the  last  and 
present  month  I  know  that  as  much  as  199.  per  dozen  have  been 
constantly  offered.    The  purchaser  has  to  stand  the  chance  of 
their  proving  fertile.    The  breeding  stock  of  a  **  ducker "  who 
does  an  average  trade  consists  of  six  drakes  and  twenty  Ducks; 
these  all  run  together,  and  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  looked  upon 
almost  as  common  property. .  It  is  a  strange  and  pretty  sight  to 
see  some  hundreds  of  these  snow-white  beauties  on  the  river 
Thames,  which  winds  round  and  through  a  part  of  the  old  town, 
all  with  a  large  patch  of  red,  green,  black,  or  blue  paint  on  head, 
meek,  or  wings,  the  distinctive  marks  of  ownership.    They  are 
separated  at  night,  driven  up  to  their  respective  homes,  well  fed, 
and  warmly  housed.    The  eggs  which  were  laid  during  the  night 
time  are  set  as  sopn  as  possible  under  large  and  attentive  hens, 
for  which  purpose  good  Dorkings  and  Cochins  aro  considered 
best.    The  Ducks  themselves  are  never  allowed  to  sit,  though 
they  may  desire  to  do  so;  the  result  of  this  practice  is  almost 
certain  to  prove  a  failure.    Thirteen  eggs  comprise  a  sitting,  and 
these  are  easily  covered  by  a  large  hen.    Whilst  speaking  of  the 
eggs,  it  will  be  well  to  dispel  a  stupid  fallacy  to  which  many 
give  credence— viz.,  that  drakes  hatched  under  hens  are  objec- 
tionable, through  having  a  partiality  to  fowls  when  grown  up, 
and  thereby  causing  a  disturbance  in  the  poultry  yard.    The 
eggs  are  either  a  clear  or  creamy  white,  or  a  very  pale  eau- de- 
nil  gre^n.    This  diversity  seems  to  be  a  mere  freak  of  Nature, 
and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  old  woman's  story  that  the  colour 
▼aries  with  the  sex  of  the  duckling  in  embryo.    Such  is  not  the 
case,  nor  does  this  variation  of  colour  point  to  any  impurity  of 
the  breed,  for.I  have  known  my  best  Ducks  lay  both  green  and 
"White  eggs,  and  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  week. 

To  return  to  the  process  of  rearing :  the  hens  are  set  either 
in  fish-pads,  small  hampers,  or,  in  what  I  have  found  most 
eervioeable,  the  round  boxes  in  which  cheeses  are  packed.  In 
the  bottom  of  these  is  plaoed  some  lime  or  wood  ashes,  and 
then  a  nest  of  hay  or  soft  straw;  there  the  hens  must  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possfble.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  rats  or  other  vermin,  by  which  the  hen 
mother  may  be  disturbed,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  whole 
sitting  destroyed  thereby.  The  period  of  incubation  is  twen^- 
eight  days,  and  during  the  last  week  of  that  time  care  must  be 
taiken  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  daily  with  lukewarm  water,  which 
softens  the  shellSi  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  duckling 


to  make  its  appearance  it  has  not  much  difficulty  in  breaking 
through  its  covering;  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  nature,  for  in 
the  wud  state  the  parent  bird  leaves  her  nest  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  the  grass  is  covered  with  dew,  and  as  she  seeks  her 
food  of  worms,  grabs,  and  such  like,  her  feathers  become  well 
moistened,  and  returning  to  her  eggs  she  imparts  to  them  that 
moisture  which  we  by  artificial  means  are  obliged  to  give.  When 
the  young  are  hatched  they  should  be  left  with  the  hen  till  well 
nestled,  well  dried,  and  strong  enough  to  stand;  many  scores  of 
ducklings  are  lost  by  inexperienced  persons  through  their  im- 
patience to  remove  them  from  the  nest.  The  Utile  duckling 
IS  at  first  clad  with  soft  yellow  down,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears as  the  feathers  grow.  After  a  few  days  three  or  four 
broods  are  put  together  with  one  hen,  which  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  them  all.  For  market  purposes  the  treatment  of 
the  ducklings  ia  as  follows  :— They  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
any  water,  but  are  kept  in  hovels  or  the  rooms  of  cottages,  eaoh 
lot  of  thirty  or  forty  separated  by  low  boards ;  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  two  to  three  thousand  all  in  one  establishment. 
They  are  kept  very  clean  and  dry  on  barley  straw;  their  food 
consists  of  hard-boued  eggs  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  boiled 
rice  and  bullock's  liver  cut  up  small.  This  is  given  to  them 
several  times  in  the  day  for  about  a  fortnight  or  more.  When 
they  are  capable  of  consuming  more  they  are  fed  on  barleymeal 
and  tallow  greaves  mixed  together  with  the  water  in  which  the 
greaves  have  previously  been  boiled.  My  poultryman  also  uses 
horseflesh  to  mix  with  their  other  food. 

The  above  constitutes  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  early 
ducklings  for  the  table.  Now,  as  to  the  treatment  of  such  as 
are  intended  for  breeding  and  exhibition :  To  produce  birds  of 
great  frame  and  weight  the  same  food  is  given  during  the 
earliest  stage,  but  after  about  three  weeks  they  are  allowed  to 
go  to  the  water,  and  their  food  is  varied  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
nving  them  maize  and  barley  alternately,  when  they  can  eat 
the  same.  They  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day;  and  always 
have  a  trough  of  water  by  them,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
some  gravel  or  sand  at  the  bottom,  so  that  when  drinking  they 
also  get  hold  of  some  grit,  which  nelps  digestion  and  tends  to 
keep  the  bill  the  proper  colour. 

Little  description  is  needed  as  to  the  plumage,  for  it  must 
simply  be  the  purest  white  throughout— a  single  discoloured 
feather  points  to  impuri^,  and  would  necessarily  be  a  dis- 

2ualification.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  drake  and 
»uck.  except  that  the  male  bird  has  one  or  two  beautifully 
curled  feathers  in  his  tail,  and  is  larger  than  his  mate.  When 
the  birds  are  very  young  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  sex, 
for  the  drake's  feathers  are  not  developed  till  they  have  once 
moulted.  The  question,  however,  can  be  solved  by  noting  the 
difference  in  the  cry,  which  in  the  Duck  is  a  loud  *'quaok, 
quack,"  whilst  the  drake  makes  a  much  fabiter  and  not  so 
distinct  a  noise.  The  bill  should  be  Iouk  and  broad,  and  coming 
straight  from  the  skull,  like  that  of  a  Woodcock.  It  must  be  a 
delicate  pale  flesh  colour,  and  is  so  naturally ;  but  a  ferruginous 
soil  will  often  affect  them  in  such  a  prejudicial  manner  that  it 
becomes  quite  yellow.  Any  spots  of  black  or  any  discoloration 
on  the  biU  should  disqualify.  Birds  for  exhibition  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  hot  summer  sun,  and  not  allowed  to  run  too  much 
on  the  grass,  both  of  which  are  likely  to  spoil  the  delicate  pink 
and  turn  it  yellow.  The  legs  are  deep  orange.  The  whole  body 
should  be  as  symmetrical  as  possible,  the  neck  fine  and  long. 
First-rate  prize  birds  when  well  fatted  will  reach  10  lbs.,  but 
that  weight  is  seldom  obtained  even  by  the  best  specimens  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham.  I  consider  7  lbs.  at  twelve  months  old 
almost  beyond  the  average.  Very  hot  weather  is  sure  to  cause 
mortality  to  a  great  extent  amongst  young  broods,  and  the  ex- 
pression "  Like  a  dying  Duck  in  a  thunderstorm,"  often  applied 
to  a  person  who  looks  dull  and  stupid,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  when  there  is  thunder  in  the  air  young  Ducks  are  some- 
times affected  thereby  in  a  peculiar  manner,  turning,  as  it  were, 
giddy,  becoming  unable  to  walk,  and  frequently  dying  from  the 
effects  of  the  close  atmosphere,  which  produces  a  sort  of  apo- 
plexy. I  think  I  have  exhausted  my  subject,  and  will  conclude 
with  the  following  facetious  lines  from  the  pen  of  a  local  bard, 
who  writes  :— 

"  Bat  of  the  Dneks— the  Ajlesbory  Daeks, 

There  ifl  no  need  to  tell;    • 
Through  Eogluid  broad  their  fame  has  spread, 

And  thej  UiemeelTee  M  veU. 
And  there's  no  man  thzooghoat  the  land, 

Nor  jet  beyond  the'eeaa. 
Who  loTeth  not  the  Aylesbury  Daok 

When  aerred  with  early  pees." 

—{Ameriean  Fander^s  Journal.) 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

This  will  be  a  memorable  spring  for  bee-keepers  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  for  all  hiterested  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  great  thing  was  the  snow  and  storms  of  April,  which 
were  so  continued  and  severe  that  my  bees  did  not  get  out  of 
doors  unta  the  first  day  of  May.    In  our  quarter  bees  get  out 
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lor  airinff  often  dazing  Janiuucy:  then,  if  I  reooUeok,  not  At  all 
dozing  Febrouy  and  ttttoh.  About  the  flnt  week  of  Apzil  they 
got  oat  for  Beveral  days,  and  flowers  were  making  an  appear- 
anoe,  when  a  atop  came  ontil  the  let  of  ICay ;  after  whieh,  now- 
they  haTe  been  working  almost  oninterraptedly .  To  speak, 
lore,  of  eariy  swizms  is  not  to  be  thought  of .— ^.  Sbbabkb. 

A  FBBTILB  WOBEBB. 
FBAcmoiz.  apiarians,  who  are  in  the  habit  ol  making  them- 
selves aoqoainted  with  the  internal  eoonomy  ol  their  hives,  not 
nnlreqnently  meet  with  oases  ol  drone  eggs  being  laid  and  larva 
reared  in  a  qneenless  stook.  For  a  long  time  these  oases  were 
iaexplioable,  bat  oonviotion  at  last  resolted  that  the  ens  most 
be  hud  hv  a  fertile  worker,  whose  power  was  aoooonted  lor  by 
the  supposition  (lor  I  do  not  think  it  is  moie  than  a  snppositioD) 
that  some  worker  larva  had  duziag  ite  inlaaoy  reoeived  a  portion 
ol  zofal  jelly,  whioh  had  oaosed  a  partial  development  ol  ite 
MOBou  oqpaas  snfllotettt  to  give  the  power  ol  ovipositlon,  but 
without  power  ol  reeeiving  impregnation.  The  presenoe  ol  a 
ieztite  worker  beoomes  a  very  troublesome  affair,  lor  whilst  in 
the  hive  the  bees  rear  no  queen  and  will  not  zeadilv  aooept  one 
if  siuplit^;  moreover,  as  there  is  nothing  to  disfingnisn  the 
Indimual  tram  the  other  workers  it  is  not  easy  to  get  zld  ol 
it.  It  has  been  sngMsted  that  the  leztile  worker  has  never 
flown  Ifom  home,  and  tiierelore  if  all  the  bees  are  taken  away 
from  the  old  lanmiar  spot  most  ol  them  wiU  fly  home,  leaving 
the  fertile  worker  behind.  In  «  ease  whioh  ooouzred  last  year 
in  my  own  i^iaiy  I  adopted  this  plan,  and  it  was  apparently 
niocesslal,  as  the  bees  aooepted  a  new  queen  immediately,  and! 
was  tzouUed  no  more  with  the  lertile  worker. 

0  aooount , 

queen  eonld  be  found,  have 


iBv  pezsoas,  although  unabte  to  aooount  for  the  phenome- 

m  fi^  brag  laid  wlieie  no  queen  eonld  be  found,  have 

'"    ol  a  lertile  worker,  prefezring  to  think  that 


a  queen  must  be  ihere  although  overlooked*  and  I  do  not  think 
positive  pzool  ol  an  egff4aying  worker  has  ever  been  reoorded, 
Mt  I  have  now  the  satulaotion  ol  offering  oonolusive  evidenoe. 
On  the  fiStholMavtestlir.O.Footeol  Weston4uper.lCare,an 
enthusiastio  apiarten,  sent  me  a  bee  and  said,  "Would  you 
mind  telorming  me  11  the  bee  sent  is  a  lertile  worker?  There 
ii,  I«u  oertain,  one  hi  the  hive  from  whioh  this  is  taken,  wliioh 
I  eanght  to-day  with  the  posterior  portion  ol  her  body  inserted 
In  «  oell  in  whieh  I  afterwards  found  an  egg."  Tho  bee  was 
i^PPSMntly  an  ordinary  liigarian  'worker  showing  nothing  ab- 
ntthaal  in  ite  esteiior  appeeranee.  On  queuing  the  abdomen 
and  outtinc  awav  the  visoeza,  I  was,  I  admit,  surprised  to  find 
one  ovaiy  znll  of  eggs*  and  the  other  but  litUe  more  developed 
than  is  usual  in  the  worker.  Belenring  to  the  figure  ol  the 
queen'e  ovaries,  it  will  bo  seen  that  they  are  made-up  ol  a  great 
ol  "oirigerous  tabes,"  lull  of  eggs  Irom  matnril^  to 
Aute.    The  ovary  ol  this  worker  on  the  contrary  nad 


but  five  tubes,  each  oonteiniag  about  twenty  ogas,  the  iargast 
aaature,  but  none  very  small,  the  organa  terminating  rather 


abruptly.  I  ooanted  custinotly  neady  one  hundred  ewt 
ol  wmeb  under  sUght  pressure  floated  oat  into  the  Uquid  in 
which  I  was  oTamfning  it.  The  sting  and  poison-bag  was  as 
usnal  in  the  worker,  and  I  eonld  find  no  trace  ol  spermatheea. 
Unfortunately  at  thte  time  I  happened  to  have  but  litUe  leisure, 
and  in  hnrriedly  attempting  to  mount  the  oroaas,  the  ovaiv 
being  ezoeedittgnr  delicate,  bzoke-up  and  I  lailea  to  preserve  it. 
Should  ever  «  Ufce  opportunity  oooar  I  hope  to  be  morooanlal 
aad  SBCcessfnl     Jomi  HmrruB,  Baton  JSms,  JBMing. 

LiaUBIAN  TEBsns  BBITISH  BBBS. 

I  gssatly  inteseeted  in  what  has  been  said  lor  and 
bees  in  the  Journal*  and  the  conclusion  I  have 
I  to  k  that  'let,  There  must  boa  profit  in  keeping  IJgurlans 
fovsele^  tosell in  swarms,  or  to  sell  queens  for  Ugurlanising  other 
fwazBs;  and.  That  they  are  no  better  honey-pfodnoers  than  the 
onrnmen  bees;  and  8ra,  That  therefore  to  those  whose  aim  is 
profit  by  means  ol  hooey  it  te  a  loss  to  invest  in  liigurian  bees. 

These  oenelusiens  have  beenazrived  atia  various  ways.  So 
many  ol  the  evidenoes  in  lavonr  of  Ligurians  came  from  parties 
who  had  them  to  selL  that  I  could  not  think  their  evidenoe  was 
of  a  disinterested  kind.  Then  I  was  greatly  astonished  that 
last  year  no  one  aooepted  the  oompetttton  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  who  advocated  the  British  bee;  and,  again,  your 
correspondent  "B.  A  W.,"  who  otherwise  appears  favourable  to 
the  Ligurian,  makes  this  important  statement  in  the  Jotiamal  of 
Horticulture  Hay  llth :  "  i  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  that  the  oommon  English  bee  is  not  in  every  way 
as  profitable  ...  as  the  Italian  bees.  ...  I  have  now 
had  them  for  manv  yean." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  the  warmest  thanks  of  many.  3Bte  has 
fought  unflinchingly  on  behalf  of  the  Bnglish  bee,  and  thereby 
deterred  those  whose  aim  was  profit  from  inoarring  needless 
outlay  in  baying  bees  whioh,  after  all  that  has  been  sud  in  their 
favour,  have  so  little  proof  of  their  saperioritv  as  swarmers  or 
honey-gathezers.~jAHB8  Sbbabsb,  Oavmie,  Aherdwnthire, 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Hnmio  Bail  ik  BAm-raiKS  Hztbb  (O.  D.).— Toor  straw  hlte  dKmU  be 
quite  f aU  of  boat  befora  yon  attempt  to  pat  than  into  a  ter-fnme  one.  At 
pTMMit  joa  wooU  not  get  bias  enicngh  to  auike  a  kooA  eommiweemiP*  m  tae 
new  bive;  bat  by  veiUag  tUl  the  etimv  biteii  needy  nedj  for  evecning 
end  then  dramming  them  oat  thej  voald  lona  a  atcong  eokmy*  end  soon  SB 

theten-beixedhiTe.    By  taUng  eU  tbebeee  oat  of  a  bive  before  it  i " 

thehffoodinitieaeeKlfleedrendthleiBagfeatloea:  bateeyoai 
lea" 


to  hftfe  the  new  bite  peopled,  end  ee  tbie 

bettertn^vlU  be  to  dHro  erwv  ^e  out  brand-by,  and  pot  tnem  mso  uia 
After  aU  the  beee  hafe  been  drifM  into  on  eevty  stavbffo 


torn  Itoaikeerovnandpotthefntttteblfeoait.  The  bees  viU  soon  i 
op  omonget  the  bare ;  ov  yoa  ouy  ahake  them  on  the  dry  gvoood,  and  ph 
the  hiteoTir  then,  teeting  it  on  amaU  bite  of  wood  or  etonee  to  let  the  bees 
oetelde  the  hive  ereap  in  all  roand;  or  yon  may  lemore  tvo  or  three  of  the 
bare,  and  abate  them  Ikom  the  BtHMPhite  hUo  the  bm^tmaM  one  a*  oae^Md 
leplaafaM  the  hers.  Thie  ia  oer  mode  of  tmnsieBing  beee  teto  bei  haew 
hiTaeTWe  flret  plaee  the  hUe  on  ite  board,  naeorew,  ramete  Ite  eaevn  boa^ 
or  lid,  take  oat  two  or  three  bare,  drop  the  eweon  in,  roAz  the  baEB.  and  pot 
the  lid  on ;  aU  Tiiy  eaiDy  done,  and  ia  pediapa  the  beet  way  of  hlTlDg  beee  ta 


ABSDZOiAz.  SwuMDio  (TfmlSif^  wlflM<eMr).— A  tottar  on  Ibis  aObieet  ^ 
ahortly  appeer,  iHiieh  wlU  narhape  eld  yoa.  If  yoa  wieh  to  prosMte  eaii^ 
natani  iwamung  lead  yoar  Daea  when  they  are  not  working. 
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QkMaam  aquAae,  Lonnon. 

Iiat.6lon'dO"M.iIioag.O»a'0»W.s  Altttade, lU  leek. 
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Sletd— Yary  flnean  day  and  a  1—  .,    - 
jQBelit.--l>a^at8AJK,andiathare9tiU  UUi.;  bd^tartetfaea 

bat  not  either  aonny  or  warm,  thoagh  vary  ptoaaant.        ,_.-.. 
and.— Very  floe  morning;  oloadyin  early  afternoon,  alight  rain  aboot  4  ML, 

followed  by  a  wet  OTenlng.  .  _,^^ 

8kd.-VlneaUthemoroiag;  ra&er dOB  afternoon ;  wet  awwlBgapdn||»t 
■     doUatUmeedBrlmithedey.nndeoldetr'-" 


dth.— line  moniog;  ml ..  ^w     ^ 

Sih.— Windy  night  and  aomfaig;  dnllat8,«ad  ainat9  AJi^nttHrhaaiy 

et  10,  the  wind  having  faOen;  diovers  oeeaatonaBr  allday*_^ 
6th.-4Ught  ahowera  at  timea,  bat  a  moderately  floe  day,  but  laibar  aoil 

lor  the  time  of  year. 
Tempttatare  a  little  higher  than  last  week,  bat 
Fisr^-O.  J.  Bn 


•theiiawai 
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Oarrota 

....  yioo 

.....  doian 

Oelery handle 

Goleworte..  doe.  bonohee 
Ooeombera.. 

SndiTe 

Fennel 

aerUo lb. 

Herba bnnoh 

Horaeradieh bnndle 

Leitnoe dozen 

yren(di Oebbage  .... 


0  8 

handle  1  0 

beekot  0  0 

...  lb.  0  8 

ta^al  4  8 

doien  1  8 

Tonilpe baneh  0  4 

Vegetable  Merrowa 0  8 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR 

. 

Day  1  J>fty 

of       or 

Moaitti;Wo«k. 

JUNE  16-21.  1870. 

ATeraso 

Temperature  near 
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W 

OryBtalPalfteeBoaeShov. 

1  SUHDAT  AFIBB  TRTKITY. 

OoTontiy  Show. 
Oxford  Show. 

Boyal  Hort.  Sooiety— Froit  and  Floral  Oom.  at  11  A.X. 
[  Boyal  Botanlo  Society— Second  Sammer  Show. 
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60.6 
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0  16 
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26 
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170  , 

171  ' 

172  ' 
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AUBBIETIAS. 

'OW  that  spring  gardening  has  wortMy  be- 
come so  popular  these  richly-ooloured,  free- 
flowering,  low-growiDg  alpine  plants  are 
oommandiog  conBiderable  attention.  There 
are  no  more  useful  spring-floweriug  plants 
than  the  Aubrietias,  none  so  rich  in  their  own 
violet-blue  flowers,  none  so  dense  and  free, 
none  more  hardy,  and  none  better  adapted 
for  various  sites  and  modes  of  decoration. 
In  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  town  they  are  equally  at  home, 
and  impart  rich  masses  of  colour  to  any  garden  in  which 
they  are  grown  such  as  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
plants  at  the  same  period,  say  from  March  until  June. 
Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  year  can  such  close  and 
effective  blue  edgings  be  produced  as  by  lines  of  the 
Anbrietias  in  spring.  On  rockwork  no  plants  are  so 
conspicuous  as  these  when  flowering,  and  even  when  not 
flowering  their  neat  compact  habits  render  them  orna- 
mental by  their  manifest  appositeness  to  the  sites  which 
they  thus  occupy.  For  window  boxes  they  are  amongst 
the  most  appropriate  of  plants  that  can  be  employed, 
withstanding  uninjured  aU  the  frost  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  subjected,  and  suffering  less  from  drought 
than  most  other  spring-flowering  plants.  They  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  and,  indeed,  nothing  appears  to  injure 
these  plants  but  extreme  wet  and  overcrowding^that 
is,  permitting  them  to  be  overshadowed  by  other  plants. 
Overhanging  shade  they  cannot  endure.  Nothing  must 
intervene  between  their  foliage  and  the  sky,  then  will  they 
prosper  and  perfect  dense  carpets  of  ri<di  colour.  As 
forming  marginal  fringes  for  raised  beds  and  for  hanging 
over  stones  or  rustic  work  no  plants  can  equal  them  in 
the  spring,  and  if  neatly  clipped  alter  flowering  tiiey  are 
the  reverse  of  being  unsightly  in  the  summer.  They  are 
gradually  finding  their  way  into  all  gardens,  but  there 
is  still  room  for  their  increase,  and  their  dozens  may 
advantageously  be  increased  to  thousands,  so  effective  are 
they  when  seen  in  long  lines  and  large  masses. 

Most  easy  is  it  to  raise  these  plants  in  large  numbers. 
If  one  particular  kind  is  desired  for  panelling  where 
absolute  uniformity  of  growth  is  requisite  then  a  given 
variety  must  be  increased  by  cuttings  if  the  stock  is  scarce, 
and  by  division  if  it  is  plentiful.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
growth  will  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat  the  same  as 
Verbenas,  but  they  must  not  remain  in  confinement  a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary ;  they  wiU  also  strike 
under  hand-Hghts,  dibbling  them  m  deeply  with  all  the 
length  of  stem  that  can  be  slipped  from  the  parent  root. 

But  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  raising  a  stock  of 
plants  is  by  sowmg  seed  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  or  at 
the  present  time  under  hand-lights,  or  even  in  the  open 
fipround.  The  plants  from  seed,  however,  show  some  varia- 
tion of  character :  they  will  differ  in  habit,  also  somewhat 
in  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  Some  plants  will  be  more 
robust  than  others,  some  later  in  flowering  than  the  rest ; 
and  all  will  not  be  equally  floriferous.    This  diversity, 

No.  794.-V0L.  XXX.,  Naw  Suae. 


however,  is  not  great  and  for  ordinary  purposes  is  no^ 
real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  producing  a  satisfactory  effect,^ 
but  for  special  and  particular  requirements,  as  in  mosaic 
bedding,  seedling  plants  are  not  quite  reliable.  Th& 
facility  with  which  these  plants  are  raised  from  seed  andv 
their  more  or  less  sportive  character  has  resulted  in  th& 
selection  of  varieties  much  superior  to  the  original  spe- 
cies. A.  purpurea,  pale  lilac,  produced  A.  purpurea  grand!- 
flora,  pale  blue  ;  then  came  A.  Hendersonii,  violet  blue  ;* 
A.  Campbelli,  ditto  with  a  yellow  eye;  and  A.  graeca^^ 
reddish  violet.  Of  these  I  have  found  A.  Campbelli  ancV 
A.  grasca  the  most  useful  and  effective,  producing  splendid: 
cushions  of  flowers  during  the  spring  months. 

By  sowing  seed  thinly  in  pans  early  in  the  springes 
subsequently  hardening-off  the  seedlings  by  gradations  of. 
temperature,  I  have  had  sturdy  littie  plants  ready  for 
pricking-off  in  the  open  garden  m  May.  By  the  antumn. 
these  grew  into  healthy  tufts  6  or  more  inches  in  diameter, 
and  which  were  transferred  to  the  flower  garden  whei> 
the  bedding  plants  were  cleared  away.  In  the  following 
spring,  or  just  a  year  from  sowing  the  seed,  they  pro-- 
duced  a  display  which  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
the  lines  and  edgings  of  Lobelias  in  summer.  Seed  sown, 
now  in  light  soU  and  kept  constantly  moist  to  expedite 
germination,  subsequently  transplanting  the  seedlings  into^ 
stronger  and  richer  soD,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  make 

Slants  2  inches  in  diameter  by  November,  and  which  wiU 
ower  freely  next  spring.  Anbrietias  remove  safely  fromr 
the  flower  beds  after  blooming,  become  established  in. 
the  reserve  plot,  and  from  thence  remove  again  as  safely 
into  the  beds  in  the  autumn  for  another  display. 

Nothing  appears  to  injure  them  but  extreme  wet,  an^ 
shade  by  overhanging  trees  or  flowers.  Seedlings  with- 
stand wet  much  better  than  plants  which  have  been* 
raised  from  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  "When, 
a  sufficient  stock  has  been  provided,  I  advise  that  every 
year  seed  be  sown  thinly  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open, 
garden,  in  order  that  a  supply  of  vigorous  plants  is  pro- 
vided sufficient  for  all  requirements  and  to  meet  alL 
emergencies.  If  seed  is  selected  from  the  best  plants 
varieties  still  further  improved  are  sure  to  follow.  If  the 
stock  of  plants  happens  to  be  larger  than  required- by  the- 
owner  of  them,  he  will  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in* 
giving  them  away  to  the  admiring  visitors  who  inspects 
his  garden  in  Apnl  and  May. 

I  observe  by  the  interesting  accounts  of  the  gardens  o£^ 
Belvoir  and  Thoresby  that  Aubrietias  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  spring-bedding  arrangements  that  havO' 
made  these  gardens  famous  for  that  mode  of  decoration^ 
thus  affording  powerful  testimony  of  the  great  value  o0 
these  lovely  plants.  Not  only  are  they  available  for 
panels  and  lines  in  regular  bedding  arrangements,  but 
they  are  equally  effective  when  grown  as  isolated  clumps 
or  cushions  in  mixed  borders  or  informal  flower  beds ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  plants  for  all  gardens  and  almost  any 
style  of  decoration. 

By  their  extremely  hardy  nature,  their  compact  anJ 
agreeable  habits,  their  rich  colours,  and  certain  and  free- 
flowering  character;  also  by  their  adaptability  for  de- 
No.  1446.— Vox..  LV.,  0x.»  Suflii. 
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eoratinggardenf  lirge  ox  gmall,  prinoely  ox  homble,  and  etpe- 
cially  by  their  eai^  growth  and  ready  mode  of  inereaie,  let  me 
recommend  Anbrietiaa  ai  worthy  of  extended  enltore,  and  ai 
the  beet  of  theie^  Anbxietia  graieoa  and  A.  OampbeUi.— 
A  Spbiho  Qabdsnsb. 


VINE  OULTURE--TOUNa  WOOD. 

Uhdbb  the  above  heading  '*  Obssbtbr  *'  has,  on  page  427, 
plaoed  on  reeord  a  mode  of  practice  which  I  have  proved  by 
many  yean*  experience  to  be  foond  practice.  I  allnde  to  the 
mode  of  training^p  laterals  by  the  side  of  the  main  rods,  and 
praning  them  at  such  interrali  ai  the  canea  themselYes  auggeit 
to  be  the  best  point  for  shortening. 

The  Yinee  under  my  charge  twelve  years  ago  had  ceased  to 
bear  satisfactorily  on  their  twenty-years- old  spurs,  the  growths 
poshed  too  weakly  to  perfect  good  bunches  and  fine  berries. 
I  was  not  permitted  to  remove  these  Vines,  neither  to  cut 
them  down,  for  they  were  very  old  favourites  with  their  owner, 
and  he  desired  that  the  rods  which  had  served  him  so  long 
and  so  well  sbonld  serve  him  until  the  end. 

Observing  that  the  eyes  on  the  laterals  were  mnch  finer  at  a 
foot  distant  from  the  main  rod  than  close  to  it,  I  decided  to  try 
an  experiment  with  one  Vine  by  training  the  laterals  by  the  aide 
of  the  main  rod,  shortening  these  laterals  at  the  best  eye  at 
the  winter's  pruning,  and  removing  the  eyes  below  it  except 
the  lowermost  one,  which  I  left  to  form  a  successional  shoot 
for  the  following  year's  bearing— worUsg,  indeed,  on  preeiaely 
the  same  principle  that  Mr.  Seymour  adopted  in  his  mode  of 
training  the  Peach.  I  was  well  rewarded,  for  the  banches  on 
that  Vine  were  twice  the  size  of  the  bunches  on  the  other 
Vines  produced  from  short  spars.  The  lower  eyes,  however, 
did  not  in  all  cases  break  strongly ;  but  that  was  no  great  in- 
convenience, for  it  was  easy  to  form  new  and  stronger  spurs, 
were  it  desirable  to  do  so,  at  the  extremities  of  the  one-year- 
old  shoots  trained  by  the  ddes  of  the  main  rods. 

By  following  out  this  simple  plan  the  Vinea  which  wesa 
ceasing  to  prodnee  large  foHage  and  good  Orapes  immediately 
recovered  their  strength,  and  without  any  further  aid  produced 
such  crops  of  Orapes  as  they  had,  perhaps,  never  produced 
before,  and  at  this  time  they  are  as  fine  if  not  finer  than  ever 
—the  pride  of  the  owner,  and  the  admiration  of  visitors.  They 
have  for  some  years  been  managed  on  the  spur  system  or  the 
layiog-in  plan,  according  as  the  eyes  suggested  where  the 
shoots  should  be  cut. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  overcrowding  has  always  been  pre- 
vented, which  by  a  careful  plan  of  disbudding  is  as  easy  as  by 
the  orthodox  spur  or  any  other  mode  of  pruning.  By  the 
mode  of  laying-in  young  canes  by  the  side  of  the  main  rods, 
bunches  of  Grapes  may  be  produced  on  any  given  portion  of 
the  roof  as  certainly  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  having  the 
bunches  ready  produced  for  placing  there. 

Like  **  Obsxbvxb"  I  believe  *'much  nutriment  is  stored  in 
the  old  rods,"  but  favourable  channels  must  be  provided  for 
the  Vine  to  expand,  and,  these  afforded,  the  Vine  will  renew 
its  strength.  I  am  aware  that  Vines  will  continue  to  produce 
good  fruit  freely  on  short  spurs  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  especially  if  their  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface  of  the 
border  by  annual  dressings  of  soil  or  manure ;  but  with  Vines 
the  roots  of  which  have  rambled  far  away  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  wood  in  that  time  frequently  becomes  puny  and  un- 
productive. One  remedy  for  this,  I  am  assured  by  experience, 
is  to  lay-in  young  wood  thinly— veiy  thinly,  by  the  sides  of 
the  old  rods,  and  an  improvement  will  shortly  be  manifest. 
By  adopting  this  plan  the  Vines  under  my  charge  shortly 
btcame  so  invigorated  as  to  push  eyes  where  eyes  were  invisible 
— that  is,  from  the  inteznodes  of  the  rods  between  the  spurs. 
Some  youog  oanes  I  pruned  at  2.{eet  lengths,  some  at  8  feet, 
and  some  at  4  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  I  thought 
would  best  fill  the  houses  with  superior  Grapes. 

I  conclude  by  advising  that  so  long  as  Vines  produce  well 
by  pruning  on  the  short-spur  system,  adhere  to  that  plan ;  but 
if  they  fail,  do  not  hesitate  to  lay-in  young  wood  thinly  and 
j  udiciouely.   Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. — ^A  Nobxhbbn  Gabdxnbb. 


EDELWEISS. 
Thxbb  was  some  correspondence  last  year  respecting  the 
probability  of  the  Alpine  flower  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium 
alpinum,  syn.  Gni^halium  Leontopodium)  flourishing  when 
transplanted  to  a  low-lying  situation.  In  August,  1874,  not 
Ut  above  the  baths  of  Bormio,  on  the  Stelvio  Pass,  I  met  with 


some  roots  of  the  plant,  which  I  conv^ed  to  this  plaoe,  md 
it  is  now  in  full  bloom,  fourteen  flowers  in  one  pot.  It  hai 
been  exposed  all  the  winter,  the  severity  and  long  eonttnuaiue 
of  which  seem  to  have  suited  it.  We  are  not  50  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  its  former  home  was  about  6000  above  eea  levri. 
— W.  0.  W.,  SaUford,  Bath. 


DBACiBNAS. 

Amongst  decorative  plants  Dracsanaa  are  held  in  gnat  siti. 
mation.  In  habit  th^  are  bold  (even  in  young  plante),  ud 
in  spedmena  their  appearance  is  stately  and  imposing.  Where 
permanent  effect  is  required  I  know  few  equals  of  enohkindiis 
D.  australis,  D.  indivisa,  D.  nutans,  and  D.  Veitchii  in  the 
greenhouse  varieties,  their  linear  green  leaves  and  gnoiiQi 
habit  having  a  particularly  fine  effect ;  but  the  eolonredleiTed 
stove  kinds  are  not  nearly  so  fine  in  aged  plants  as  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  young  state. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  suckers,  and  seeds.  The 
plants  usually  flower  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  andnqgiie 
to  be  kept  rawer  dry  and  impregnated,  and  they  then  setpntiy 
well,  the  berries  ripening  during  summer.  The  seed  ihoold  be 
sown  when  ripe  and  placed  in  briek  moist  heat,  and  the  leed- 
lings  will  soon  appear  and  speedily  make  plante.  Snoken 
come  freely  on  some  kinds,  as  P.  rubra,  but  are  sparsely  throws 
up  by  others ;  in.  fact,  a  mi^jority  do  not  give  suckers  only  so 
distantly  as  to  render  this  a  very  uncertain  mode  of  inaeaie. 
I  always  striva  in  potting  to  prevent  the  plants  from  throiiDg 
up  Slackers  by  removing  the  rhizomea  whioh  prooeed  from  ihs 
root- stem  in  flnger-like  fashion.  These  I  break  off  dose  to 
whence  they  proceed,  and  these  parts  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  2  inches,  and  are  potted  in  3  or  4-inoh  pots,  and  boned 
an  inch  deep,  laying  the  cuttings  horizontally ;  if  placed  Id 
bottom  heat  of  75*^  to  85°  and  kept  moist  and  close  they  booo 
throw  up  shoots,  and  when  3  or  4  inches  high  they  ere  n- 
moved  to  the  stove  and  grown-on,  making  good  planti  hj 
autumn,  itufj  being  put-in  in  March. 

Another  mode  of  piopsgation  ia  by  sinking  tiie  eieiB, 
either  by  severing  it  or  leaving  it  upon  the  stem.  The  lart- 
mentioned  mode  of  propagation  is  by  far  the  moet  deiinUe» 
as  by  it  we  obtain  plants  available  for  decoration  in  their  foU 
character  in  a  short  time,  and  in  moderate-sized  potii  lij 
practice  is  to  make  an  incision  transversely  abont  hilffif 
through  the  stem,  and  take  out  the  part  by  a  cut  apwudi 
slantingly,  not  making  it  long— perhaps  half  an  inch,  tildng 
care  that  the  upper  out  be  transverse,  and  repeating  the  euse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  bat  a  little  lower,  eo  thtt  the 
cuts  are  not  quite  opposite  each  other.  This  operation  most 
be  performed  with  care  or  the  head  will  fall  oyer.  With  e 
waiSk  stem  I  do  not  cut  nearly  so  far  throngh  it,  coBtenlJDg 
myself  with  a  leeser  notch.  All  we  want,  however,  is  enffidat 
sap  to  rise  to  maintain  the  head  fresh,  and  by  theiaeuiouio 
arrest  the  descending  current  and  secure  roots  aboie  thi 
notches.  The  notched  part  for  about  2  inches  aboTesndthi 
same  below  the  notches  is  covered  with  moss,  and  leoored  is 
the  flrst  instance  with  a  ligature  of  matting  and  thenvitk 
copper  wire,  a  little  sufficing.  The  incisions  are  made  onlj  ft 
few  inches  below  the  lowest  leaves,  and  if  there  an  any  old 
leaves  these  are  removed,  the  object  being  to  hsTS  the  plmts 
with  as  short  stems  as  possible.  The  moss  is  kept  wet,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  roots  protrude  throngh  it.  The 
crown  is  then  severed  just  below  the  notches,  and  the  plant  is 
potted,  moss  and  all,  up  to  the  base  of  the  lesTSsinafior 
6-indh  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stem  and  plant  ^ 
have  ondy  to  shade  from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days  and  sflon 
light  sprinklings  overhead,  and  we  have  shortly  an  established 
plant  available  for  decorative  purposes. 

We  have  a  long  stem  left,  whioh  if  left  in  the  pot  will  pro- 
duce side  shoots,  and  these  when  2  or  3  inches  long  msgw 
out  off  close  to  whence  they  proceed,  be  potted  singly,  phm 
in  bottom  heat  and  shaded,  and  th^  soon  emit  rooti.  Bat 
this  is  only  acting  so  as  to  secure  a  few  plants,  whereas  nj 
cutting-off  the  stem  level  with  the  surface  the  whole  oi  the 
stem  removed  is  available  for  propagation.  It  msj  be^^t 
into  such  lengths  aa  will  fit  into  a  pan,  laying  the  pieces  hfio- 
zontally  and  covering  them  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  plMSg 
in  a  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  when  yoong  plaats  w 
soon  be  emitted,  which  when  a  few  inches  high  may  be  ta£i» 
off  close  to  the  old  stem  and  potted.  The  stems  left  in  tbs 
pans  will  give  more  than  a  first  batch  of  rooted  onttinge*  l^ 
answers  just  aa  well  to  bury  the  stems  in  soil  or  tan  in  tfi« 
stove,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.    Plsnts  rau€d  m 
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this  way  will  be  in  oharaotef  by  ftQtimiB,  the  Btemsvbdog  laid 
in  goil  in  March  or  April.^  From  the  root-stem  will  proceed 
one  or  more  Bhoot0,  which  may  be  remored  and  stmck  or 
allowed  to  remain,  bat  I  do  not  consider  that  plants  of  this 
kind  look  well  with  more  than  one  stem. 

DracflBnai  require  a  compost  of  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam, 
and  a  part  each  of  leaf  boU,  Bandy  peat,  and  silver  sand,  with 
good  drainage,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  position  near  the  glass 
with  an  abondaat  enpply  of  atmospheric  moistare,  light 
sprinkling  being  given  overhead  twice  daily ;  bnt-  if  the  water 
be  at  all  discoloured  the  foUage  snflere  more  or  less  by  its  nse, 
and  syringing  is  in  snch  cases  best  omitted,  stUl  keeping  np  a 
moist  atmos^ere  by  freqnent  sprinklings  of  erery  aviilaMe 
surface.  A  dose  and  cold  atmosphere  causes  the  f<diage  to 
spot,  and  so  does  water  if  remeining  long  on  the  leaves.  The 
more  light  afforded  the  better  is  the  colour,  end  yet  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
leaves  whilst  wet ;  but  whatever  shade  is  given  should  be  of  a 
light  description  and  only  used  in  bright  weather.  The^water- 
ing  should  be  free,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  excess,  or 
the  roots  will  perish  and  the  growth  be  st^ed ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  overdryness  causes  the  leaves  to  have  a  pale  sickly 
hue  which  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  Moderate 
pot-room  only  is  required.  Toung  plants  I  usually  shift  from 
8-5  or  4~6-inoh  pots,  and  increase  the  sise  of  pot  2  indies 
at  a  time,  just  allowing  the  pots  to  fUl  with  roots  before  the 
next  potting.  Potbound  plants  do  not  grow  freely,  never 
making  such  specimens  as  plants  which  are  kept  in  steady 
growth. 

They  do  well  in  an  ordinary  stove  having  a  winter  tempera- 
tare  of  65^*  by  day,  60''-55*'  at  night  from  fire  heat,  and  a 
sunmier  temperature  of  65°-70^  at  night  and  76''-d5''  by  day. 
The  greenhouse  kinds  require  of  course  the  temperature  of 
that  strucfcnre.  I  have  had  the  stove  kinds  doing  remarkably 
well  in  a  cold  pit  during  summer,  dosing  the  lic^ts  early  and 
keeping  rather  dose  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite  temperature. 
It  is  only  right  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  kinds  may  be 
wintered  safely  in  an  intermediate  house^t.e.,  a  warm  green- 
house or  cool  stove. 

There  is  so  great  an  advance  made  and  being  made  in  this 
genus  that  the  best  of  the  older  kinds  are  likely  to  be  eeUpsed 
by  the  new ;  neverthdess  some  of  the  old  sorts— as  D.  rubra, 
for  instance — ^from  thdr  great  endurance  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature wiU  always  retain  a  share  of  public  favour  for  par- 
ticular purposes  of  deeoration.  All  the  varieties  are  beautifuL 
— G.  Abbit.  

A  PEW  jorrraas  at  the  south  Kensington 
show. 

Thu  report  of  the  Show  hdd  on  the  7th  inst.  is  so  complete 
that  it  may  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  notice  any  of  the  exhibits ; 
but  there  were  a  few  which  are  worthy,  I  think,  of  especial 
netice.  One  is  so  uted-up  in  the  matter  of  shews  that  it 
vequires  something  to  stir  up  one's  enthusiasm,  yet  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  commendable  than  the  collection  of 
Pdargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Oharles  Turner.  There  was 
one  plant  espedally— Charlemagne,  which  was  in  its  way  per- 
feetion.  Every  flower  on  it  was  good,  the  trusses  were  so 
efVenly  disposed  over  the  plant,  the  stakes  were  so  judidoudy 
plaeed  as  to  be  hidden  from  view,  and  the  general  contour  of 
^e  plant  so  exquisite,  that  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Again 
smd  again  X  found  myself  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
thought  could  not  but  occur,  What  do  we  want  with  larger 
plants  than  these  ?  I  remember  the  monsters  Mr.  Turner  used 
to  show,  and  think  of  those  Mr.  Ward  now  exhibits.  They  are 
▼ery  fine,  doubtless ;  but  then  to  get  them  one  must  have  very 
old  varieties,  whereas  by  having  plants  of  this  sise  the  newer 
varieties  can  be  exhibited.  Thus  here  were  Isabella,  Oharle- 
nagne,  Protector,  Buth,  Duchess,  Emily— all  new  sorts,  giving 
lovers  of  the  flower  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  great  has  been 
the  advance  even  on  flowers  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  same 
grower's  pot  Boses  deserve,  too,  a  parting  word ;  they  were  not 
as  large  as  those  exhilHted  at  the  Aquarium,  but  beautifully 
bloomed  and  well  grown.  The  plants  of  Miss  Ingram,  Ohartos 
Iiawson,  and  Doke  of  Edinburgh  were  espedally  noteworthy. 

Any  other  seuon  but  the  strange  one  we  have  been  passing 
through  might  have  enabled  growers  to  send  something  in  the 
way  of  oat  Boses ;  but  although  there  were  several  dasses  for 
them  there  was  but  little  competition,  and  it  could  be  wdl 
seen  that  in  the  nurserymen's  dass  the  bloom  had  been  cut 
from  plants  indoors.    The  two  or  three  amateurs  who  did  ex- 


hibit came  from  near  Salisbury,  leading  one  to  conclude  that 
they  have  a  warm  climate  there,  and  even  in  their  stands  the 
greater  number  of  flowers  were  Teas  probably  from  walls. 
The  usual  varietieB  were  here  represented,  but  nothing  worthy 
of  being  noted. 

One  of  the  most  hateresting  groups  in  cut  flowers  was  that 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Oovent  Garden,  consisting 
of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  kindred  flowers.  Amongst  the  Ixiae 
were  some  very  bcautifiil  sorts,  such  as  Nelsonii,  Conqueror, 
Grandis,  CsBsar,  Amiable,  Hy  brida  longiflora,  Lady  Siade,  Pallas, 
Nosegay,  Titus,  Hector,  and  Oraterioides;  I  missed  viridiflora, 
however,  the  grandest  of  the  whole  race.  Nor  must  I  pass  by 
altogether  the  double  Pyrethrums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
Tooting,  which  showed  how  much  we  may  gain  in  the  early 
decoration  of  our  garden  by  their  use.  The  varieties  were 
Boi  Lacte6,  Progress  (very  fine),  Floribundum  plenum,  Boule 
de  Ndge,  Fulgens  plenum,  Nanqr,  and  Bubmm  plenxmi.  Both 
these  and  the  Ixias  are  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation 
than  they  at  present  receive.— D.,  Deal, 


BITS  ABOUT  BELGIUM.— No.  2. 

Altrouoh  Brussels  as  the  metropolis  was  naturally  selected 
for  the  holding  of  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  horticultural  city.  It  conttins  no  renowned  nurseries, 
and  no  public  gardens  of  superior  importance.  True,  there  is 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  show  of  glass  is  somewhat  im- 
posing ;  but  botanical  gardens,  as  a  rule,  present  few  features 
of  interest  to  practical  horticulturists,  and  suggest  fewer  ideas 
that  oan  be  usefully  turned  to  account  by  the  ordinary  gar- 
dener. Of  more  general  interest  are  the  parks.  Of  these  two 
were  visited,  one  the  park  of  Brussels  situated  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  dty  near  the  King's  palace ;  the  other,  the  Bois  de 
la  Cambre,  being  about  two  miles  6ut,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
morning  coach  en  route  for  Waterloo. 

The  park  of  Brussds  is  a  small  but  thoroughly  enjoyable 
sndosure.  In  extent  it  may  be  about  20  acres.  It  is  overlooked 
on  the  south  side  by  Hhe  noble  pile  of  royal  buildings,  between 
which  and  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  park  is  » 
spadous  paved  public  promenade  with  one  soUtary  tree  in  the 
centre.  From  the  entrance  to  the  park  a  broad  straight  avenue 
leads  through  it  to  the  parliament  house,  which  is  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  vista  of  fdUage.  The  park  is  surrounded  by  the 
boulevards,  and  is  endosed  by  an  iron  fence,  and  is  fringed  by 
a  characteristic  row  of  Limes—diaraeteristic  because  trained 
and  trimmed  in  true  continental  fashion.  These  Limes  are 
]^anted  at  distances  of  about  8  yards,  and  are  grown  with  per- 
fectly strdght  and  dean  stems.  At  the  height  of  10  to  1 2  feet 
the  branches  are-permitted  to  grow,  and  are  trafaied  horiaon* 
tally,  forming  a  hedge  of  about  4  feet  high  and  2  feet  through. 
This  hedge  hoisted  aloft  is  trimmed  as  true  and  smooth  as  are 
our  best  hedges  near  the  ground^  and  is  conspicuous  by  the 
contrasting  effect  with  the  fine  naturally-grown  trees  in  the 
endosure.  Copies  of  this  form  of  training  may  be  seen  in 
some  villa  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  but  they  are 
poor  examples  of  the  style  which  is  so  well  carried  out  in  Bel- 
gium and  other  continental  countries.  The  mode  of  training 
is  probably  too  formal  for  English  tastes,  and  suffldent  labour 
is  not  expended  to  csrry  it  out  in  its  integrity  in  this  country. 

In  the  park  of  Brussels  there  are  no  flowers  and  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  not  a  garden,  perhaps  not  quite  a  park  as  we 
understand  the  term,  but  rather  a  wood  intersected  by  several 
straight  avenues  for  public  proinenade.  These  avenues  are 
very  wide,  and  are  also  planted  with  trees  in  straight  Unes  and 
at  equal  distances,  affording  adequate  shdter  to  visitors  from 
sun  and  shower.  The  oentral  promenade  of  each  avenue  is 
of  smooth  gravel,  and  at* the  sides  are  broad  margins  of  grass 
5  or  6  yards  wide,  the  grass  being  kept  short,  yet  not  smooth 
like  our  English  lawns.  At  the  outer  sides  of  the  grass  other 
promenades  of  gravd  are  bounded  by  the  plantation.  Thus 
there  are  three  promenades  of  gravel  and  two  of  grass  down 
eadi  avenue,  the  whole,  grass  and  gravd,  planted  with  trees 
at  regular  intervals.  These  are  large  full-grown  trees,  as  fresh, 
green,  and  vigorous  as  if  growing  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
haunts  of  man,  yet  they  are  in  a  dty  of  perhaps  800,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  body  of  the  park  is  composed  of  trees  irregularly  and 
closely  planted,  yet  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  each  from  at- 
taining its  full  size  and  showing  its  natural  form.  The  under- 
growth is  very  dense,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  dedduous 
shrubs.  Lilacs  predominating.  Into  this  thicket  narrow  curving 
walks  penetrate,  and  in  a  few  moments  visitors  who  desire  it 
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-•re  hidden  from  light  amongit  the  mtM  of  foliage.  The 
^oand  ifl  holdly  nndaUted^is,  in  fact,  a  genes  of  jntting 
vionnds  and  deep  dells,  bat  the  principal  promenadee  are  per- 
iectly  leyel.  At  certain  points  the  aTennes  open  into  large 
open  planted  spaces.  Beats  are  proyided  with  almoit  prodigal 
liberality,  and  the  main  aTcnaes  are  lighted  with  gas.  There 
'Are  eaf6s,  and  foontains,  and  mniio,  the  park  affording  a 
•delightful  retreat  for  the  thousands  of  citizens  of  eyeiy  rank 
«nd  strangers  from  almost  all  countries  who  congregate  within 
its  precincts  in  the  days  and  nights  of  summer.  There  are  no 
prohibitory  notioes  to  **  keep  off  the  grass,"  no  requests  that 
^*  visitors  must  not  touch,''  <fec.,  but  all  are  free  to  stroll,  and 
•ramble,  or  sleep,  according  to  their  tastes.  It  is  a  park 
^established  for  enjoyment  and  wholesome  recreation,  and 
-eerves  its  purpose  admirably.  The  trees  are  principally  Elms — 
-alarge-leayed  form  of  Ulmus  campestris  (U.  oampestris  major), 
-•nd  are  fine  lofty  specimens.  There  are  also  many  splendid 
•examples  of  Planes  and  some  Ohestnuts,  but  Elms  and  Limes 
predominate. 

Parks  in  towns  are  frequently  made  too  gardenesqne,  and 
the  promenades  are  too  narrow  and  unshaded  to  afford  that 
easy  freedom  of  enjoyment  which  is  eo  greatly  appreciated  in 
irammer  by  those  who  have  been  cramped  and  confined  in  the 
etifllDg  atmosphere  of  office  and  warehouse.  Bnch  persons 
ioDg  for  a  retreat  where  Nature  is  seen  and  felt  to  predominate 
-over  Art — where  the  artificial  work  of  man  is  overshadowed 
4»y  the  freer,  bolder,  grander  expression  of  Nature's  alluring 
pictures.  The  park  at  Brussels  may  not  in  all  respects  be  a 
•model  park,  but  it  affords  an  excellent  example  of  meeting  the 
Teqnlrements  of  citizens  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  that 
'it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  is  suffi- 
•oiently  demonstrated  by  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  assemble 
'  under  its  dense  canopy  of  foliage.  In  the  public  parks  which 
>are  now  being  formed  in  England  (I  do  not  allude  to  the  great 
London  parks,  which  both  in  extent  and  variety  are  superior 
"to  the  parks  in  Belgium),  trees  are  planted  freely  enough,  and 
Afford  a  shade  bo  dense  that  the  shrubs  and  flowers  beneath 
ihem  struggle  for  existence ;  but  where  shade  is  required  for 
'those  whom  the  parks  were  intended  to  benefit  little  or  none 
is  afforded.  The  chairs  and  seats,  as  a  mle,  are  placed  on 
'walks  where  they  cannot  be  occupied  in  comfort  under  the 
broiling  summer's  sun.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
-the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  Where  the  trees 
••re  planted  and  shade  will  in  due  time  be  Afforded  there  the 
'Visitors  cannot  assemble  to  enjoy  it,  while  the  walks  and  seats 
Are  perfectly  unprovided  with  the  means  of  shade,  which  is  the 
most  prohibitory  arrangement  that  could  have  been  Adopted 
*of  renderiog  the  gardens  really  enjoyable.  The  Brussels  park 
nuggests  that  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a  public  park 
•is  delicious  eojoyable  shade— a  suggestion  which  may  well  be 
recorded,  and  one  worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  by  those  en- 
trsged  in  or  anticipating  the  formation  of  public  parks  in 
•Eogland.  Bo  far  as  regards  thorough  sterling  gardening  none 
was  observed  in  Belgium  at  all  comparable  with  the  practice 
•which  prevails  in  England ;  but  the  Belgian  parks  by  their 
formation  and  keeping  suggest  useful  lessons  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  those  eontemplating  the  formation  of  en- 
<olo8ures  of  the  same  nature  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
vicinage  of  cities  and  provincial  towns  in  England.  The 
•Belgian  parks  all  proclaim  the  same  sentence— Keep  out  the 
•carved  stones,  the  artistic  terraces,  the  chilling  artificiality  of 
ilormal  garden  treatment,  and  bring  in  the  trees,  the  shade, 
the  enjoyable  refreshing  freedom  of  Nature's  bolder  embellish- 
iment.— J.  W. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  EARLY  TURNIP? 
Fbbbuabt  the  24  th  was  a  day  of  bright  sunshine  with  a 
"hiiils.  wind,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  long  spell  of  dull, 
•dreary,  wet  weather.  I  took  prompt  advantage  of  that  bright 
•day  to  sow  a  quantity  of  seeds  on  a  border  specially  prepared 
i or  that  purpose  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Among  other  seeds 
•sown  was  a  small  bed  of  Early  White  Datch  Turnip,  and 
alongside  it  another  of  Early  White  Stone  or  Six- weeks  Turnip. 
-Well,  the  plAuts  sprang  up  in  due  time  and  were  thinned,  but 
no  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  two  beds  at  the 
ipresent  time.  The  Dutch  kind  has  yielded  some  capital  little 
Turnips  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  not  a  plant  shows  any 
Aign  of  bolting  now ;  while  the  White  Stone  have  all  bolted  to 
•seed  without  forming  anything  like  a  useful  root,  and  to-day 
^June  9th)  an  excellent  dish  of  greens  has  been  gathered 
irom  the  run-away  tops.    Now,  I  wonder  what  is  meant  when 


the  White  Stone  is  described  as  <'  keeping  well?"  Gartainij 
in  future  I  shall  revert  to  the  good  old  White  Batch  for 
my  earliest  sowings,  for  had  I  depended  entirely  upon  fhs 
other  kind  this  season  a  vexatious  failure  woold  have  t 

— A  KiTCHEH  GaBDENEB« 


STUDLEY  ROYAL, 

THE  SIAT  or  THE  MABQUIB  OF  BIPON. 

When  in  this  neighbourhood  it  would  have  been  a  biune. 
worthy  omission  not  to  visit  this  fine  old  place.  Its  kitohen 
gardens  and  forcing  houses  are  very  extensive  and  well  mtnigod. 
The  flower  garden  is  well  and  naturally  laid  out.  Then  ii  t 
magnificent  park,  which  has  also  been  laid  out  m  the  fiat 
style  of  the  landscape  art;  and  what  is  specially  intsnstiiig 
to  many  others  besides  the  antiquary,  it  contains  the  splendid 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey.  It  would  occupy  too  mueh  spue, 
and  the  information  would  not  be  generally  useful,  Hlmn 
to  give  in  detail  all  the  interesting  features  in  the  park  md 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  In  passing  through  the  psrk  lodge 
there  is  an  avenue  of  Limes  Above  a  mile  in  length,  and  st  the 
end  of  the  avenue  is  to  be  seen  a  handsome  new  chnreh  nhieh 
has  just  been  erected ;  indeed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  wii 
not  quite  finished.  It  is  a  very  elegant  example  of  the  Qothis 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  a  chancel  The 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  162  feet  high.  The  fonndstioD 
of  this  structure  was  laid  by  the  Marchioness  of  Blpon  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871.  To  the  left  of  the  church  is  a  laks  covsrisg 
twelve  acres,  the  banks  of  which  rise  abmptly,  and  an  lell 
clothed  with  woods. 

Passing  through  the  grounds  by  the  lake  we  admire  iheikin 
of  the  landscape  gardener  and  note  a  few  remarkable  tieei, 
amongst  them  a  number  of  splendid  Norway  Spmee,  one  it 
least  186  feet  high  and  about  13  feet  in  ciroumferenee  neirtiie 
base.  Olose  to  the  Spruce  is  to  be  seen  a  noble  speeimtt  of 
the  Pinus  canadensis  (Hemlock  Spruce),  quite  60  feet  hifl^ 
and  7  feet  in  circumference.  These  And  a  number  of  liiiBe 
examples  of  other  species  were  planted  About  the  year  1780. 
Some  very  old  Yew  trees  have  anchored  themselTfls  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rifted  rocks,  the  roots  of  the  trees  erswltng  in 
immense  distance  down  their  shelving  sides  in  seareh  of  lu* 
tenance.  Through  a  subterranean  passsge  partly  built  ind 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  we  reach  the  Octagon  Tower,  fnsi 
whidi  we  obtain  a  splendid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Iikei  md 
grounds,  and  Studley  Hall  in  the  distance. 

Following  tiie  woodland  paths  and  through  alongSTemifl 
of  Beech  and  other  fine  timber  troes,  and  catching  glimpiei 
of  A  fertile  mead,  a  silvery  stream,  and  banks  clothed  with 
luxuriant  woods,  we  reach  Anne  Boleyn's  Seat,  and  sH  it  onee 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  Fountains  Abb^  bniit  upon 
our  view.  I  had  seen  many  ruins  of  a  simUar  chsrseter  before, 
and  had  viewed  Melrose  Abbey  **  by  the  pale  moonlight ;"  end 
if  the  one  at  Melrose  astonishes  by  the  elaborate  esrving  of 
the  "*prentice*s  window"  and  its  chAucel  roof,  Fooatiiu 
Abbey  Astonishes  not  only  by  the  beAuty  of  its  srchiteotnze 
but  also  by  its  immense  size.  The  ruins  cover  an  srei  d 
twelve  acres.  Some  parts  of  the  msjestic  straotue  sn  in  t 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  Abbot's  home  sndoertsin 
offices  were  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sacrilegious  chsraeieT  nimed 
Sir  Stephen  Proctor  of  Warseil,  who  built  what  is  osUed 
Fountains  Hall  in  the  time  of  King  James  I.  at  an  expense  of 
£3000,  although  he  obtained  the  stones  from  the  wiQi  of 
the  Abbey  and  the  Abbot's  house.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
transept  is  the  tower,  a  splendid  structure  in  exeellent  pie- 
servation.  The  height  is  168  feet  6  inches,  and  the  inteosl 
area  of  the  base  about  25  feet.  Of  the  choir,  the  oh^iter- 
honse,  the  chapel  of  the  nine  altars,  the  cloister  ooort,  snd 
the  kitchen  offices  with  a  fireplace  sufficiently  Isige  to  row 
a  bullock  and  two  or  three  sheep  whole  at  one  time,  I  mm 
refer  the  readers  of  this  notice  to  an  excellent  S^^^^ 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Johnson  A  Go.,  Bipon,  and  from  whiflb 
some  of  the  above  dimensions  have  been  taken. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  arrive  at  the  flowei  girdffi 
And  the  dressed  grounds  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Cm 
the  head  gardener  at  Studley  Boyal.  The  men  were  vorkng 
a  Studley  Boyal  lawn-mower  on  very  long  grass.  It  wn » 
small  12-inch  machine  worked  very  easily  by  one  jxm.  u 
seemed  to  be  a  most  efficient  implement  of  its  kind,  *D4!|Jf 
ahK)  most  creditable  to  the  maker,  bemg  easily  set,  well  ^i"^ 
and  simple  in  its  construction.  From  the  terrsce  walk,  lof<« 
wide  and  150  yards  in  length,  exceUent  views  are  obtained  ol 
the  saxxounding  country.    Bipon  Minster  is  seen  throogii  • 
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Tiata  of  lofty  tnes ;  in  anothor  dlreetion  Baldenbyand  Newby 
ohnrohes,  each  six  miles  off ;  and  towering  above  the  leafy 
canopy  of  intervening  treei  is  the  epire  of  the  new  ehnroh 
Already  alladed  to.  On  the  oppoiite  side  from  the  hoose  of 
the  terraoe  walk  there  are  a  series  of  oval  and  otherwise  plain 
heds.  Bvery  alternate  bed  is  filled  with  shmbs,  mostly  varie- 
gated Hollies,  Anonbas,  and  Portugal  Laurels ;  while  the  inter- 
Tening  beds  are  edged  with  Ivy,  the  eentre  space  being  filled 
with  massive  oolonrs  made  np  of  the  nsual  bedding  plants. 
In  the  other  part  of  the  flower  garden  shmbs  have  idso  been 
freely  used.  Aboat  an  equal  number  of  beds  are  filled  with 
shrubs  and  fiowers.  Aoer  Negundo,  Laburnums,  Lilaos,  and 
many  of  the  hardy  Heaths  are  used.  This  judioious  blending 
of  shrubs  with  the  usual  bedding  plants  is  worthy  of  high  oom- 
mendation.  The  garden  is  furnished  all  the  year  round ,  and  in 
summer  there  is  a  sense  of  repose  about  it  that  is  not  possible 
in  the  Brussels-carpet  style  of  flower  beds.  And  what  a  saving 
of  labour  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants  I  As  it  is,  about  forty 
thousand  are  used  at  Studley. 

In  the  flower  garden  are  a  number  of  Bucalyptus  globulus, 
or  Fever  Gum  Trees.  They  are  planted  against  a  high  wall, 
and  all  but  two  have  bravely  withstood  tiie  winter.  Those 
that  have  suffered  most  were  sheltered  with  mats,  the  others 
that  are  in  good  condition  being  under  a  tiffany  covering. 

The  adjoining  grounds  are  very  beautifully  laid  out.  Since 
Mr.  Clark  took  charge  their  transformation  has  been  complete. 
Old  straggling  borders  of  shrubs  have  been  removed  where 
necessary  to  allow  of  other  clumps  and  borders  being  made 
more  prominent ;  a  greater  expanse  of  lawn  was  thus  secured, 
and  isolated  specimens  of  coniferous  trees  have  either  been 
planted,  or  more  ordhiary  plants  have  been  cleared  away  to 
allow  of  their  more  full  development  and  to  show  to  more 
Advantage  their  handsome  proportions.  Some  of  the  clumps 
of  Portugal  Laurels  and  of  Box  are  very  large,  and  there  are 
few  more  striking  objects  on  a  well-kept  lawn  than  a  dump  of 
Portugal  Laurels  sweeping  the  ground  all  round  with  their 
deep  green  leaves. 

Most  striking  objects  also  are  splendidly  furnished  Oedrus 
deodaras  quite  50  feet  in  height,  an  Abies  oephalonica  between 
70  and  80  feet  high,  a  noble  Pinus  exeelsa,  and  a  noticeable 
Purple  Beech. 

In  thei^reenhouse  and  conservatory  there  are  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  that  are  useful  for  cut  flowers  and  for 
furnishing  vases  and  other  purposes  of  room  decoration.  The 
Sparmannia  africana,  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  found  to  be  veiy  useful  for  decorative  purposes ; 
and  for  large  vases  the  Arauoaria  excelsa  is  mueh  prized, 
associating  well  with  Yucca  fliamentosa  variegata.  Some  of 
the  more  easily  grown  but  most  useful  of  Heaths  for  cutting 
from  are  also  grown,  Erica  Wilmoreana,  B.  elegans,  and  B.  me- 
lanthera  amongst  them. 

In  the  tropical  department  Orchids  and  other  stove  plants 
-are  well  grown.  Mr.  Olark  has  all  the  varieties  of  Bouvardia, 
which  he  wisely  propagates  annually  instead  of  retaining  a 
number  of  large  plants.    The  cuttings  are  struck  early  in  the 

Star;  and  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  are  potted 
to  small  pots,  and  are  shifted  as  they  require  it.  Two  of  the 
most  useful  sorts  are  the  red-flowered  variety  named  Hogarth 
And  the  blush  or  white-flowered  B.  VreelandiL  B.  jasminiflora 
is  also  grown  in  quantity,  and  a  sort  with  larger  flowers  named 
Bridal  Wreath.  Amongst  stove  plants  those  that  are  especially 
useful  for  cutting  are  esteemed  the  most  highly.  Those  gar- 
deners who  have  to  supply  large  quantities  of  flowers  for  filling 
^ases  and  plants  for  room  decoration  have  little  time  or  heart 
for  growing  specimen  plants;  the  time  required  to  tie  and 
train  one  liu*ge  specimen  must  be  devoted  to  growing  a  hundred 
ordinary  spedmens.  Among  Orchids  Dendrbbium  speciosum, 
D.  chrysanthum,  and  the  old  D.  nobile  are  used  for  cut  fiowers. 
The  winter-fiowering  Calanthea  are  also  grown  in  quantity: 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  are  0.  Tnmerii  with  pure 
^hite  fiowers,  0.  Yeitchii  with  red  and  various  shades  of  rose 
colour,  and  0.  vestita,  the  red  and  yellow-^ed  sorts.  Of 
the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  I  must  reserve  a  few  remarks  for 
Another  opportunity.— J.  Douolab. 


Paratfin  Oil  as  a  Fbbtilisbb.— A  correspondent  of  the 
VumfemiUne  Journal  gives  the  result  of  exp^hnents  on  seed 
-with  paraffin  oil.  He  says :— My  garden  is  overrun  with  rats 
And  mice.  In  consequence,  I  had  always  to  sow  double  the 
-quantity  of  Peas  and  Beans  requisite,  and  sometimes  even  had 
io  sow  them  twice  over.     This  year  I  pat  221bs.  of  Peas  and 


6  lbs.  of  Beans  into  the  ground  without  any  maauze,  pie- 
viously  soaUng  the  seeds  for  a  short  time  in  paraffin  oil.  Mot 
a  single  Pea  or  Bean  has  been  touched,  and  the  crop  has  been 
enormous.  My  crop  of  Onions  has  every  year  been  attacked 
with  maggots,  and  my  Turnips  with  fiy.  For  the  last  eight 
years,  as  soon  as  the  vermin  inade  their  appearance,  I  watoed 
between  the  rows  2  ozs.  of  paraffiif  oil  to  six  gallons  of  water. 
Both  maggot  and  fiy  disappeared,  and  the  crops  and  quality 
have  dways  been  extremely  fine.  I  believe  the  seed  sprinkled 
with  the  oil  before  sowing,  or  a  certain  portion  of  paraffin 
poured  over  dry  earth  and  sown  as  guano,  would  answer  fully 
as  well,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  very  powerful  manure  besides 
an  effectual  remedy  against  grub,  wireworm,  and  all  garden 
pests.  Seed  sprinkled  with  the  oil  is  quite  safe  from  all 
feathered  and  insect  vermin.  The  proportion  of  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  paraffin  oil  to  six  gallons  of  rain  water  (imperial 
measure),  is  what  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  green  vege- 
tables without  injury.  The  growth  succeeding  its  applioAtion  is 
somethhag  wonderful. 


THE  DADDT-LGNGLEGS. 

Thb  paragraphists  of  some  of  our  daily  and  weekly  news, 
papers  have  busied  themselves  of  late  in  chronicling  the  results 


Fig.  121.— 1,  BgRs;  2,  MM^ots :  8,  Hi«8ot  omm,  proferadiag  thioagh  gnse; 
4,  Daddy-loDgl^gs  (f cnuae). 

of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  a  plague  of  insects,  displi^g 
occanonally,  as' we  have  noticed  in  the  like  instances  before,  a 
rather  amusing  lack  of  entomological  and  horticultural  know- 
ledge. The  insect  ravages  which  have  been  particularly 
observed  during  the  present  spring  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London  have  been  produced  fay  our  old  acquaintance  Tipula 
oleracea,  one  of  the  Crane-fiiee,  also  familiarly  called  **  daddy- 
longlegs." 

In  the  London  Fields,  Hackney,  and  in  other  grassy  spots 
which  serve  to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  cockney  stroller,  and  in 
the  lawns  also  of  suburban  residents,  who  keep  them  strictly 
for  their  own  delectation,  these  "  turfites"  have  appeared  with 
equal  coolness,  making  their  presence  too  manifest  by  the 
parched  or  bare  aspect  of  the  ground.  Manifest  ?  Yes';  but 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  is  done,  since  it  is  not 
usually  until  the  larvsB  are  nearly  full-grown  that  the  attention 
of  the  gardener  is  drawn  to  their  proceedings,  unless  sods  of 
turf  happen  to  be  cut  into.  This  is  done  perhaps,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  operator  a  host  of  smsll,  wriggling,  legless 
larvflB  roll  about,  evidently  reluctant  to  quit  their  mother  earth. 
In  the  lately-recorded  instances  unearthing  was  not  needed,  for 
the  larvaB  showed  themselves  through  the  ground,  rendered 
friable  by  their  exertion  and  the  effects  of  the  biting  winds  of 
May.  Some  of  the  larvsB  possibly  quitted  thehr  abodes  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  **  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  though  th^ 
were  hardly  likely  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours.  Oontlnental 
naturalists  have  given  strange  accounts  of  migrations  under- 
taken by  larv»  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  spedes  of  Tipula,  the 
phenomenon  being  witnessed  as  far  back  as  1608  by  8diweni« 
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Mi,  who  ^tottfg  Tviouf  pM8i»«ties«oiuM6ted  by  the  noiih«ni 
pMMfttiy  'with  fkme  moving  bum^b  of  larvaB.  Th«7  may 
]oasMy  tbiif  for  food  a»miggeiitod,or  to  seek  araiiable  loeality 
lor  tlMir  metamori^MMif,  Nftt«»'p«rh*p8  ezeitiiig  tliem  to 
WMi4l«r  left  ont  difiriet  shoald  be  oTev-popnlfttod  with  them. 
The  fliei  nsnlLj  trftvel  any  gieai  dietanee.  By  their  naited 
aetlon  the  hwAB  of  the  Tipaln  gain  two  beo^ta  in  these 
Jonm^ya— they  help  eaeh  other  along,  and  they  retain  by  00 
gfonping  themseHes  the  moiitare -that  ia  oMential  to  their 
life,  whioh  wonld  otherwiee  be  dieeipated  liy  the  eim  and  ahr. 
Overin-MelTille  dertaies  that  he  haa  aeen  eohuuDS  of  larrs 
about  80  yaide  in  length,  and  ai  bread  aa  the  hand ;  allowing 
for  iome  eiaggeralion  in  this  atatement,  still  the  numbers 
eongMgatedin  tiMseeolomnamnst  amoimt  tonillioos.  Though 
suah  ulgratioBS  do  not  oeeor  in  the  history  of  our  British 
T.  oleiaeea,  it  is  very  obserrable  for  its  flaotnations— that  is  to 
say,  in  eertain  seasons  there  will  be  eonparatiToly  bat  a  few 
httrn  and  iies,  in  others  they  will  swaim.  It  is  probable  that 
mifaTonrable  weather  jnst  as  the  flies  emerge  does  in  some 
summers  destroy  thousands  of  the  flics  ere  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  or  kiU  the  young  larvs.  Beeent  speeulations  on  the  sub- 
jeet  haye  been  put  forward,  to  the  efleot  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  seTeral  speeies  of  our  birds,  especially  such  as 
the  lark  and  the  blackbird,  has  had  to  do  with  the  inorease  of 
Tipul»,  but  the  eyidenoe  on  this  point  is  not  eondusiye. 
AMording  to  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Wood,  howeyer,  the  rook  and  the 
starling  are  particularly  hostile  to  these  huryas,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  has  been  any  remarkable  onslaught  upon 
these  speeies  in  the  yidnity  of  the  metropolis. 

By  many  gardeners  the  laryas  of  the  yarious  Tipuln  are 
classed  yaguely  under  the  general  head  of  wireworms.  The 
term  properly  belongs  to  the  Isira  of  the  Elaters,  insects  of  the 
beetle  race,  easily  distiognished  by  their  endowment  of  legs, 
which  are  not  possessed  by  the  Tipulce.  It  is  obyious,  there- 
fore, that  though  frequenters  of  the  turf,  thelarya  oannot  be 
accused  of  being  *•  black  legs  ;*>  Uaok-headed  seyeral  species 
are,  and  that  portioii  of  their  bodies  is  hard  and  muscular, 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  subterranean  operations.  Since  all 
the  Tipul»  are  not  graas-eaters,  but  some  deyour  the  roots  of 
Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Brassicaeeous  plants,  eyery  horticulturist 
is  interested  in  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  in  order  to  check 
their  increase.  Of  course  the  laryas  may  be  sought  for  and 
destroyed,  though  the  i^ocess  is  tedious,  and  the  mischief  is 
well  nigh  oyer  usuidly  ere  this  hand-picking  can  be  put  into 
operation.  Killing  the  fly  has  been  strongly  adyised,  and  not 
only  may  they  be  knocked  down  when  on  the  wing^  being  feeble 
flies,  but  as  the  females  haye  difficulty  in  disengagiog  them- 
selyes  from  their  cocoons  when  they  emerge,  many  may  be 
"  settled  "  by  choosing  the  right  time,  and  drawing  a  rake  to 
and  fro  in  the  grass.— J.  B.  S.  C. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  BOTAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 
«  As  one  of  the  newest  centres  of  attraction  we  may  eon« 
Tsniently  commence  with  ihe  Orchids,  where  there  are  many 
good  piMits  to  repay  inspection.  Foremest,  from  a  deeoratiye 
pofait,  are  the  seyeral  splendid  and  distinct  yarieties  of  Oat^a 
Mossitt,  which  yearly  produce  a  grand  display.  These  are 
accompanied  by  0.  Tomeri.  TriehopiUa  albida  deeeryes 
attention^  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  floipers  but  also  for 
the  sweetness  and  strength  of  their  fragrance.  The  grotesque 
flowers  of  Bcassia  yerrucesa  at  once  strike  the  attention,  and 
of  green-flowered  Orchids  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental. 
The  sepals  and  petals  axe  extremely  narrow,  and  the  two  lower 
sepals  approach  akngthof  finches;  the  lip  is  nearly  white, 
and  spotted  with  dark  green.  Among  the  Yandas  are  Y.  tri- 
color,  Y.  suayiSr  and  Y.  insignis,  all  with  flowers  of  good  size, 
to  which  must  be  added  Y.  lamellate,  a  species  less  ornamental, 
but  of  free-flowering  propensity.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  though 
curiously  coloured  with  dull  red  and  green.  It  is  here  well 
eotaUished  on  a  block.  Phalamopsis  Ltiddemanniana  we 
think  the  meet  prettily  eokmred  of  that  beautiful  genus.  A 
good  phmt  is  in  flower,  with  also  P.  rosea,  P»  grandiflora,  and 
P.  comu'^eryi,  chiefly  to  be  admired  as  a  onriodty.  The 
Aeiides  are  represented  by  A.  faleatum  and  A.  effine  yar.  roseo- 
svperbum.  Bxoughtonia  eanguinea  is  one  of  the  yery  few 
crimson-flowemd  Orshids,  and  yery  rarely  is  any  other  of  the 
same  colour  in  bloom.  It  is  considered  difficult  to  grow ;  but 
if  there  is  sufficient  heat  and  moiature  it  usually  repudiatee  ite 
character  of  growing  less.  Dendrobium  Deyonianum  is  the 
finest  of  the  gmus  now  in  flower.  D.  sanguincolentum  is 
the  «ezt  in  beauty  of  colour,  though  surpassed  in  form  by 


D.  tortile  and  D.  Pierardi.  There  is  also  the  somewhit  eoriou 
D.  aduncnm.  Oalogyne  ochracea  is  extremely  pietty  and 
sweetly  scented.  It  can  perhaps  be  seen  only  at  Hew  atidin 
one  or  two  other  collections.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  eave 
the  lip,  on  which  there  are  pale  yellow  blotohei  e4ged\ith 
a  distinct  margin  of  orange.  They  are  nearly  2  inehM  in 
diameter,  and  are  produced  about  eight  on  a  stem.  Ontidinm 
pulohellum  is  the  prettiest  species  now  in  flower ;  and  of  the 
Odontoglossums  O.  AlezandrsB:  Just  now  there  is  notliiog  u 
a  curiosity  to  surpass  Polyoycnis  muadfera,  which  ezhlMts  a 
long  pendulous  spike  of  fly-like  flowers.  The  Qypripediiim 
collection  is  rarely  without  one  or  more  ohoiee  memben  in 
flower.  0.  Argus,  of  recent  introduction,  is  a  welcoBie  addition 
on  account  of  its  consi^cuous  spots,  whioh  render  it  one  oftlie 
meet  omamentaL  There  is  also  in  flower  the  hiteiestiBg  and 
free-flowering  hybrid  0.  Pominii,  with  G.  Hookers  and  wnnX 


The  Bockwork  is  yery  attraetiye  from  the  number  0)  farigbliy 
coloured  alpines  in  flower.  Senedo  Fendleri  is  a  new  speefai 
recently  introduced,  and  haa  small  silyery  leayes,  jagt  as  in 
8.  argentens,  which  it  about  equals  in  height  It  is  a  aatiTe 
of  North  Mexico.  Saxifrage  Maweana,  introduced  by  tiie 
gentleman  after  whom  it  is  named,  from  Korocco  some  tine 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  eflectiye  in  flower.  It  grows  ttom  6  to 
8  inches  in  height,  and  flowers  profusely,  the  iodiyidaal  Uoona 
being  larger  than  any  other  we  remember.  The  lea^  an 
succulent,  and  while  green  as  the  others  of  the  tufted  leettoD, 
are  unlike  the  rest  from  being  either  entirely  red  or  maigiud 
with  that  colour  when  in  an  exposed  position.  Fhloxaetaota 
yar.  yiolacea  is  one  of  the  most  eflectiye  plants,  and  ti  ii 
cannot  be  common  should  haye  attention  drawn  to  it,  for  ii 
seems  a  good  phmt  for  spring  gardening.  It  is  mush  in  ike 
way  of  P.  frondosa,  but  the  flowers  are  more  brilUa&t  and 
apparently  mere  deeply  coloured.  Aubrietia  Hendenoai  is 
also  a  good  plant  of  p<9ular  character.  The  flowers  sre  laigv 
and  darker  in  colour  than  any  ether.  Gheiranthus  llanhaiU 
is  in  great  beauty,  and  from  the  slowness  of  its  inoreise  do« 
not  seem  likely  to  be  conunon.  £thionema  jucundom  ii  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  choice  alpines,  abd  is  now  in  goodeoa- 
dition.  To  the  aboye  may  be  added  PrimuU  luteola  and  fie- 
mondia  pyrenaica  as  being  rare  and  choice.  Primula  iipouM, 
Idtheapermum  prostratum,  and  seyeral  of  the  Dodeostheooft 
may  be  referred  to  as  being  highly  ornamental. 

In  the  Oonseryatory  is  a  new  and  wery  fine  Boronis  (B.eli- 
tior)  contributed  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch.  While  B.  megaitigstt 
is  the  most  mournful  in  colour,  this  ia  certainly  the  hiighteit 
It  ia  rather  erect  in  habit ;  the  leayes  are  pinnsle,  with  niitcff 
segments,  and  the  flowem  magenta. 

Napoleona  imperialis,  which  we  haye  before  ddcribed,  i» 
flowering  fteely.  The  flowers,  though  many  times  less  in  liie, 
are  yery  suggeetiye  of  Bafflesia  Amoldi,  the  largest  fiomn 
known,  and  which  constituteB  almost  the  entire  plsnt,  betng 
without  either  stem  or  leayes.  It  is  a  parasite  on  sons  of  the 
Yine  order*  growing  in  Sumatra. 

Syringe  Bmodi  is  an  old  but  rare  shrub,  of  whieh  a  lav 
examples  are  WMy  eflectiye  near  the  Herbaceous  Giooad.  It 
has  a  handsome  and  distinct  habit,  standing  boUfysoMSg 
other  things  when  out  of  flower.  The  stems  are  eU  waried, 
and  grow  near^  erect ;  the  leayes  are  oblong,  and  6  or  7  iaehM 
in  length.  The  panielea  of  pure  white  flowers  are  d  eoo- 
siderable  sixe,  ha^ng  a  height  of  about  7  inches. 

Fremontia  califomica  is  becoming  a  flne  object  from  ike 
number  and  size  of  its  flowers.  This  plant  is  on  the  will. 
The  display  of  hardy  Bbododendrons  this  year  is  magmfioevi* 
The  Asaleas  ahio  are  in  gorgeous  condition. 


SYBINOINa. 

Mb.  Abbxx  has  written  yery  fully  on  this  subject,  end  abo 
strongly,  so  strongly  that  one  might  suppose  that  lie  had 
banished  the  syringe  from  the  garden  under  his  chs^e.  Idkc 
Mr.  Abbey  I  haye  not  found  regular  syringings  neceaaary  to 
keep  the  foliage  of  Yhies  dean  and  healthy,  yet  I  yshie  the 
syringe  and  garden  engine  as  amongst  the  most  importeat  of 
garden  requisites. 

Mr.  Abbey  takes  Nature  as  his  guide  .  (he  cannot  hife  * 
better  teaoher),  and  suggeets  that  if  water  were  neeesaary  for 
the  under  sides  of  the  leayes  of  plants  and  trees  that  tbeie 
sides  would  not  haye  been  sheltered  from  the  rahu  I  do  sot 
quite  see  the  force  of  that  suggestion.  Some  flowers  are  eieet 
and  others  pendant,  but  I  am  not  prepared  toaay  that  thstis 
becamie  one  lily  requiiea  to  haye  water  in  its  sup  whfle  the 
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eap  of  the  other  miui  be  dry.  I  think  that,  evea  In  Natnze,  il 
tl^  rain  could  reach  the  nnder  Bidee  of  the  foliage  of  trees  it 
would  often  he  of  great  benefit. 

Bat  Mr.  Abbey  appears  to  follow  Natme  in  a  somewhat 
faneifnl  manner.  Because  it  does  not  rain  upwards  he  de- 
aonnoes  syringing  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage.  That  is 
understandable,  but  what  about  the  other  side  of  the  leaves? 
If  the  under  sides  of  leaves  were  so  placed  to  be  kaipi  dry, 
may  we  not  opine  that  the  upp^  surfaces  were  so  placed  to 
receive  rain  ?  Bat  yet  Mr.  Abbey  does  not  follow  Nature  here, 
for  his  "  Azaleas  have  not  been  syringed  a  dozen  times  in 
seven  yearn." 

If  we  follow  Nature  we  find  that  during  a  showery  period 
vegetation  is  freer  from  insects  than  during  a  time  of  drought. 
Whether  the  rain  kills  the  insects  or  prevents  their  increase 
matters  not,  the  effect  is  the  same.  I  once  had  two  standard 
Boses  having  huge  heads  on  stems  6  feet  high.  In  order  to 
try  the  effect  of  dear  water  as  an  insect-preventive  I  syringed 
one  of  these  Boses  twice  a*day,  not  syringhag.the  other  at  all, 
and  I  never  had  oleeier  evidenee  of  the  value  of  the  syringe 
and  the  efftca^  of  dean  water.  On  one  Bose  I  had  healtl^ 
foliage  and  fine  blooms,  on  the  other  tiiousands  of  insects. 
Tlie  water  was  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  but 
it  did  nothing  but  good.  Since  then  I  have  used  the  syringe 
and  pure  water  (nothing  else)  freely  to  my  Bosea,  and  have 
always  prevented  the  increase  of  iusecU  and  promoted  the 
health  of  the  plants. 

The  importance  of  pure  dean  water  in  prevoitiag  the.eetab- 
lishment  of  insects  on  trees  and  flowers  is,  I  fear,  insuffieiently 
admitted.  That  the  syringe  has  been  frequently  abused  is  no 
argument  that  it  should  not  be  used.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Abb^  is  wzcMig  in  his  praotiee,  but  I  gieatly  fear  that  if 
many  were  to  cease  syringing  th^y  would  not  afford  adequate 
moisture  by  other  means  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
artificial  rain.  I  can  grow  Yinee  and  plants  under  glass  with- 
out syringing  them,  but  I  know  there  are  many  who  cannot; 
but  I  cannot  keep  fruit  trees,  Boses,  <&a.,  out  of  doors  healthy 
and  dean  without  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  engine,  and  I  do 
not  think  tlyre  are  many  who  can :  hence  my  advice  is— Use 
the  syringe  and  engine  but  do  not  abuse  them,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  of  wetting  both  surfaces  of  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
plants.— W.  J.  B. 

EABLY  PABIS  MAB£BT  OABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
I  EASiBK  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr^  Taylor*8 
commendation  of  this,  to  me,  new  Lettnce.  Part  of  a  packet 
of  its  seed  which  J  received  from  Messrs.  Vdtch  was  sown  on 
January  23rd  on  a  south  border  under  a  span-roof  frame,  and 
from  this  sowing  we  have  now  a  supply  of  ezodlent  Lettuces, 
eompaot,  white,  and  crisp,  and  predsdy  similar  in  form  to  the 
engraving  in  Messrs.  Ydtch's  catalogue.  Everyone  knows  the 
impertanee  of  an  unbroken  daU^  supply  of  saladiag :  henee 
the  veiy  great  value  of  a  Lsttuoe  which  in  sueh  an  luiavour-. 
able  season  aa  the  present  is  fit  for  use  long  befoie  the  supidy 
from  aotomn-sown  seed  is  exhausted.  For  the. past,  two 
months  Stanstead  Park  and  All  the  Year  Bound,  sown  on  the 
16ih  of  last  August,  and  both  Oabbage  Lettnoes,  have  been  very 
good,  and  there  aie  stiU  a  few  exeellMit  heads  of  AU  the  Tear 
Bound  remaining,  so  it  will  be  easily  seen  what  a  vduaUe 
eonnecting  link  the  new  kind  forms  in  our  sni^ly  of  Cabbage 
Lettnoe.  I  may  add  that  Sngarloaf  Cos,  sown  August  dOifa, 
is  now  fit  for  use,  and  will  continue  good  for  some  time.— 
EnwABD  LuoKBuasz. 


of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a  wall  devpted  to  oma-. 
menial  plants.  It  is  a  dedduous  tree,  and  in  its  native  country 
attains  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  or  even  more.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  often  met  with  in  this  country  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Its  Fern-like  leaves  assume  a  variety  of  tints  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  and  become  of  a  bright  yellow  in  the  autumn.— 
B.  M.  (In  The  Gardener), 


SALISBUBU  ADIANTIFOLIA  AS  A  WALL 
PLANT. 

This  Japanese  plant  is  very  interesting  under  any  drcum- 
etances,  but  it  is  when  trained  on  a  high  wall  very  much  like 
A  Pear  or  an  Apple  that  it  presents  its  Adiantum-like  foliage 
to  perfection,  presenting  as  it  does  a  dense  mass  of  its  Fem- 
like  leaves  all  growing  in  one  direction — away  from  the  wall 
of  course.  Thus  trained  I  do  not  know  of  any  wall  plant 
that  covers  a  large  space  so  densdy,  and  it  never  fails  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  never  before  seen 
it,  or  seen  it  grown  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  particular  as  to  utuation  or  aspect  provided  it  is  in 
ft  well-drained  moderatdy  rich  border.  In  order  to  completely 
cover  the  surface  of  the  wall  allotted  to  it  a  loading  shoot 
should  be  trained  about  every  8  inches.  To  see  a  tree  cover- 
ing, say,  a  space  of  20  or  80  feet  by  15  or  16  In  this  way  is  one 


THE  SOUTH  ESSEX  FLOBIOULTUBAL  SOOIBTT. 

Ths  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Sodety  waa  held  at  Leyton 
on  Tuesday,  June  Idih.  The  Society  has  been  establlBbed 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  the  meane  in  that  time  of  ddog  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  President,  Joasph  Gamey  Barclay,  Esq., 
who  very  kindly  allows,  his  grounds  to.be  thrown  open  to.  the 
public,  and  in  many  other  waya  aids  the  Sodety. 

The  Exhibition  on  this  oooaaion  was  perhaps  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  held.  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  of  Leyton,  showed  his  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  gained  the  first  prize.  The  plants  have  often  been  seen 
this  season  at  the  London  exhibitions,  and  are  almost  as  fresh 
as  ever.  Statioe  prolnsa  was  a  mass  of  flowers;  Anthurium 
Scherseriannm  haa  thirty  fine  spathes ;  Bougainvillea  glabra 
was  a  noble  plfmt,.  its  rosy,  bracts  were  very  oonspiouous.  Mr. 
Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Blarclay,  Esq.,  was  a  gooa  second.  He 
had  a  fine  Clerodendron  Balfonrii  and  ao  excellent  specimen  of 
Statice  profusa.  Mr.  Ward  was  again  first  for  foliage  plants  j 
Cooos  wedddUana,  Todea  auperba,  and  Sarraoenia  fiava  were 
most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Donald  was  second.  Mr.  Ward  had  the 
best  specimen  plant,  a  fine  Erica  Gavendishii;  Mr.  Dondd  was 
again  second  witb  a  very  good  Frandacea  con(ertilolia«  •  Mr. 
Donald  had  the  best  six  Ferns,  and  very  fine  they  were;  Dick* 
sonia  antarotica,  Alsophila  exoelsa,  Cy  athea  dealbata,  and  Davallia 
Mooreana  were  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Ward  had  the  best  eight 
Orchids;  Odontoglossum  vexillarinm  had  four  spikes  from  one 
bulb  with  twenty  flowers;  Odontoglossum  cnspum,  Aerides 
Lobbii,  and  Odcntoolossnm  oitroamum  roseum  were  highly  meil* 
torions.  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loiford 
Hall,  Ilf ord,  had  the  second,  plaee.  Mr.  T.  Foeter,jardener  to  , 
B.  Johnson.  Esa.,  WaIthamBtow,had  n^imapiificent  (Calceolarias, 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Oaladinms  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Merret,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Ashby,  Esq.,  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Fuchuas  from  Mr.  Dondd  and 
Cockscombs  from  Mr;  Fisher,  gardaier  to  Bev.  G.  S.  Fitagentld, 
Wanstead,  were  highly  attmottve. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  principal  paaetaker  for  Grapes;  he 
showed  very  good  Buckland  SweetwaterStBiack  Hambuighs,  and 
Mosoat  of  Alexandrias  well  ripene4>  Excellent  Strawberriea 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wlghton,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Grimwood, 
Esq ,  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  dinner-table  decorations  were  also  a  prinoipd  feature  in 
the  Sbowy  the^beautilal  silver  onps  offered  by  the  Sodety  brinff- 
ing  out  some  of  the  best-  ezhibitofs.  Mrs.  Burley,  Brealw<eea, 
showed  thne  fine  pieces  and  recdved  the  highest  award.  Tiie. 
base  of  the  stands  was  made  up  with  Mddenhair  Fens  and 
white  Water  Lilie%  Orchids,  8piriBas,and  Bhodanthe  Muiglesii ; 
the  top  was  arranged  with  Grasses,  pink  Geraniums,  and  Orchids. 
Mrs.  Boder,  Brentwood,  was  placed  second.  The  vases  were 
done  in  the  same  style  and  with  equd  taste,  bat  the  want  of 
Orchids  tdd  agdnst  her.  For  gardeners,  Mr.  Seder,  gardener 
to  0.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brentwood,  was  first,  Mr.  FogMi^  gar** 
deiwv  to  A  A.  Whedey,  Esq.,  Woodford^  being  a  good  seoend; 
hifl'Stands  were  a  little  too  heavy. 

There  were  some  chaste  button-hole  bouquets.  Mr.  Monk,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  was  first  with  three  very  neat  ex^ 
amples ;  and  Mrs.  Soder  waa  second. 

The  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  stove  and  green- 
house occupied  a  table  15  yards  in  length,  and  made  a  fine 
display.    Mr.  Douglaa  was  first  in  both  classes. 

Stage  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  wete  well  shown,  Mr<  Fraser 
of  Lea  Bridge  Boad  Nurseries  sent  a  fine  group  of  plants,  mostly 
Dracenas,  Orotons,  and  Ferns  of  the  newest  kinds.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  of  Hoiloway  sent  Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  fine- 
foliage  and  flowering  plants. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thx  fine  spedmens  of  Odontoolobsum  vbxillasiuk  exhi- 
bited at  South  Kensington  on  the  7%h  inst.,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Bichards,  gardener  to  Baron  Liond  de  Bothschild,  Gunners- 
buy  Park,  Acton,  and  not  by  Mr.  Denning  as  Inadvertently  - 
stated  in  our  report. 

Thuub  is  now  flowering  at  Sudbury  House,  Hammer* 

smith  a  remarkable  example  of  Tttoca  cALDroBNioi..    We  have 
by  favour  of  Mr.  Peacock  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  plant' ^ 
and  found  it  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.    Y.  califomica  was  in* 
trodueed  (as  its  name  implies)  from  Califomia  in  1860,  and  is 
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aow  flowering  lor  the  first  time  In  England.  The  plent  is  of 
graeefol  habit;  the  letTee  being  about  2  feet  in  length  by  an 
ineh  in  width,  and  graeefully  arehed.  The  flower  stem  is 
about  1|  inch  in  diameter,  and  Is  perfectly  smooth  to  a  height 
of  nearly  5  feet,  at  which  height  commence  the  branohlets  of 
flowers,  oontinning  to  a  farther  height  of  about  8}  feet.  Tliese 
hranchlets,  which  exceed  flfty  in  number,  axe  doeely  arranged 
on  the  stem,  and  each  bears  from  five  to  ten  cream-coloured 
star-like  flowers  of  six  petals  and  fully  expanded.  Their  tex- 
tue  is  stout  and  waxlike,  and  their  perfume  delieious,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Stephanotis,  or  between  the  Btephanotis 
and  Gardenia.  Tliis  is  a  stately  spike  of  lovely  flowers,  and 
must  be  admired  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  apart  from  the  novelty 
attaehing  to  a  "  flrst  flower." 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  Smoothey  of  Braintree  a 

flower  of  the  double  OHixxsn  Tbeb  PisoHT.  It  is  very  large, 
2  feet  in  droumference,  and  in  colour  delicate  pink.  The 
flower  is  rendered  further  attractive  by  numerous  pink  stamens 
bearing  orange-coloured  pollen,  which  are  conspicuous  amongst 
the  petals ;  it  also  possesses  a  powerful  odour.  As  summer- 
flowering  plants  for  shrubbery  borders  few  are  more  strikingly 
effeetive  than  these  P»onies,  and  the  grand  speeimen  before 
us  suggests  that  lir.  Bmeothey  has  a  vuiety  of  great  merit. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Yah  Houtti  Mxkobial  have 

already  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  guineas,  and  this  with- 
out any  special  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  public.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  horticultural  spirit  of  the  country  will 
be  so  far  stimulated  as  to  make  this  memorial  worthy  of  the 
nation.  Bnbseriptions  will  be  received  by  either  of  the  follow- 
ing :— Dr.  Hogg,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.O. ;  Dr.  Masters,  41,  Wd- 
lington  Street,  W.C. ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Boyal  Nurseries, 
Chelsea. 

Thb  thirty-third  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gabdbhbbs* 

BoTiii  Benxvolbnt  Imbtitutiom  takes  place  on  the' 30th  of 
June.  The  Ohairman,  Dr.  Hogg,  has  a  subscription  list  open, 
and  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Beading,  have  headed  that  list 
with  a  donation  of  £60.  Contributions  of  fruit  and  flowers 
to  assist  the  dinner  will  be  very  acceptable.  They  should  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Edward  B.  Cutler,  Secretary,  14,  Tavistock 
Bow,  Covent  Garden. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Boss  Saow  this  year  is  a  fortnight 

too  early,  for  the  oold  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
spring  has  retarded  the  developing  of  the  flowers.  Even  in 
Devonshire  Boses  will  not  be  in  perfection,  and  all  other 
flowers  are  similarly  backward.  The  most  striking  evidences 
of  this  are  the  Hawthorns,  tho  "  May,"  flowers  of  which  are 
only  now  just  fully  developed. 

A  VEST  excellent  pobtbait  of  the  lite  Mb.  John 

Btandibh  of  Ascot  has  this  week  been  suspended  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington, 
which  will  reodl  to  the  memoiy  of  his  friends  the  features  of 
one  whose  presence  when  alive  was  well  known  in  that  room. 

The  exceedingly  Indement  May  retarded  eondderably 

the  important  work  of  beddhco-out,  and  the  weather  during 
the  flrst  ten  days  of  June  has  been  anything  but  genid  and  of 
a  summer-like  character.  Up  to  the  present  time  many  of  the 
beds  in  the  London  parks  remain  unfurnished,  and  the  plants 
which  have  been  planted  are  in  a  standstill  state.  On  some 
days  the  northerly  winds  have  savoured  of  March  rather  than 
June,  and  vegetation  is  generally  in  a  backward  state.  The 
weather  is  now  warmer  in  London,  and  showers  have  fallen. 

—  As  will  be  seen  by  advertisements,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  postpone  the  Maidstone  Bose  Show  to  the  28th 
inst.,  and  the  Frome  Bose  Show  to  July  6th,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  growth  of  the  Boses  by  the  long  term  of  cold 
and  inclement  weather. 

Ibebis  coBBiiETOLZA.  Is  uow  and  has  been  for  some  time 

exceedingly  eflective  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyd  Botanic 
Society,  Begent's  Park.  For  affording  a  close  margin  around 
shrubs,  green  in  summer  and  winter,  and  of  snowy  whiteness 
in  the  spring  months,  this  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  plants. 
It  is  the  beet  of  all  the  Iberises,  and  on  every  rockery  and  in 
every  hardy  herbaceous  garden  it  should  have  a  place;  its 
flowers  are  also  exceeding  useful  for  associating  with  Ferns 
in  the  furnishing  of  vases  and  other  room  ornaments. 

— p-  The  new  PELiBOONniM  litebipes  Eonio  Albebt— 
donUe-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium— as  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  last  week,  proved  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  novdty, 
the  flowers  being  very  double  and  pounced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion.   Their  colour  is  also  pleasmg,  bdng  of  a  lavender-pink 


colour.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  will  be  uBcfol !« 
purposes  of  decoration  as  well  as  for  affording  flowati  for 
bouquets  and  button-hole  purposes.  This  novelty  waa  niiei 
by  Herr  Oscar  Liebmann  of  Dresden,  the  stock  hi  Eaglaod 
bdng  distributed  by  Mr.  BuU,  who  exhibited  the  plant  n- 
ferred  to. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hobtiouli'dbal  Olub  on  the  7ih 

inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  as  memben-.-^ 
Charles  Pallo  Wheatetone,  William  Edgecumbe  Bendle,  John 
Cranston,  Nicholas  Voice,  and  Francis  Arthur  Diokion.  Three 
other  names  were  submitted  for  dection  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  severd  additions  to  the  library  both  by  gift  and  punhaie 
were  announced. 

Wb  have  recdved  an  interesting  and  very  full  iketeh 

of  the  Lira  OF  Mathiab  de  L*Obel,  the  cdebrated  botaniit 
after  whom  the  genus  Lobelia  is  named.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Ed.  Morren  of  the  University  of  Lidge;  and«» 
shall  have  occadon  shortly  to  refer  to  it  more  fdly. 

Mb.  Cbawvobo,  gardener  to  Lord  Petre  of  Thondon 

Hall,  Bvintwood,  Essex,  feeling  his  strength  uneqodto  the 
eifident  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  been  led  to  relinqoiih 
his  office.  His  noUe  employer  was  not  satisfled  with  expieiB- 
ing  his  regret  at  parting  with  an  old  and  vdued  servant,  bat 
has  given  substantid  proof  of  the  estimation  of  ICr.  Orav- 
ford's  services  bv  presenting  him  with  a  vduable  gold  latoh 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Streeter.  The  watch  bean  tl» 
following  inscription :— **  Alexander  Crawford,  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Petre  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long  and  fdthf nl  w- 
vices,  1876.'*  Lady  Petre  has  added  to  the  vdu|^  hii  lonl. 
ship's  gift  by  presentmg  Mr.  Crawford  with  a  gdraain.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  been  gardener  atThomdon  for  twenty-aizyean. 

Bev.  F.  D.  Hobneb  has  sent  me  a  single  pip  of  a 

green-edged  AuBiouuL  Talismah  (Simonite).  ItissTeiygod 
addition  to  its  class.  The  tube  Is  bright  yellow,  paste  iriute, 
dense,  and  circular ;  the  body  colour  a  deep  crimson  maioon, 
dmost  blad[,  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  Prince  of  Gieeoi  or 
Freedom ;  nor  is  there  a  single  spot  on  its  pure  green  edge, 
which  is  not  suffident,  however,  as  the  body  colour  tonehsi  it 
in  places.  Mr.  Simonite  writes  that  be  has  it  in  flower  nov 
very  flne,  "  all  its  rings  as  round  as  engine-turned."  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  most  sdect  collections.— J.  DouoLis. 

Mb.  BBiizxT,  in  his  antiquarian  work  entitled  "  Lob- 

diniana,"  details  the  household  icoounts  of  a  dtisen  xeaidiDg 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michad  Bassiahaw  in  the  yearlSM. 
Among  the  details  are  these :~"  Paid  for  a  capon,  li.  Si; 
for  a  doxen  of  pigeons,  2t,  4(2. ;  for  twenty-dght  eg0i,  Sd,  F« 
three  pints  of  Strawberries,  June  6,  Is,  44.;  for  a  peekaol 
Pease,  June  8,  lOd. ;  for  another  pecke,  June  14, 5d. ;  a  qoait 
of  Strawberries,  June  29,  6d,;  six  Artichokes,  AagaitS,li.; 
half  a  pecke  of  FUbirdes,  August  19,  6d:* 

Some  remarkable  physiological  facts  have,  sayiMr.  T. 

Meehan,  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  F.  Parkman  of  CamUdge, 
Mass.,  the  eminent  historian  and  good  botanist.  He  had  enileap 
voured  to  htbbidzsb  a  number  of  spedes  of  Lily  with  the  Japan 
L.  auratum.  To  guard  against  the  ohance  of  f ertiUaation  by 
thdr  own  pollen,  Uie  anthers  were  cut  from  the  floven  before 
they  had  perfected,  and  other  precautions  taken.  ThenMemed 
to  be  no  chance  of  any  result  but  to  produce  hybridi,  or  not  to 
seed  at  all,  according  to  dl  that  has  been  heretofora  known  d 
such  subjects.  But  in  evMy  ease  but  one  of -those  whieh  haf» 
BO  far  blossomed,  the  seedlings  are  like  the  female  paiedi. 
There  was  one  remarkable  hybrid,  and  one  onl^.  That  the 
mde  parent  should  be  potentid  for  reproduction,  and  yet 
powerless  to  transmit  the  slightest  trace  of  its  own  eharacker- 
istics,  he  thought  among  the  most  wonderfd  of  the  recently 
discovered  facts  in  vegetable  phydology,  and  would  render  the 
Lily  family  an  object  of  renewed  interest. '  As  remaiked  befoie, 
some  Lilium  superbum  growing  near  the  others  hore  leedi 
freely,  every  flower  perfectly,  and,  so  far  as  he  oodd  see,  d^ 
out  any  spedd  dd  from  insect  agency.  He  had  been  inteieated 
in  noting  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  seed  Tesieli 
varied.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  capsules,  sdeoted  from 
twenty-flve  plants,  each  plant  bearing  all  its  seed  Teaieli 
exactly  after  the  pattern  of  each  one  exhibited.  Some  voa 
about  2  inches  long  and  linear,  with  rounded  ends ;  othaa  « 
the  same  character  but  with  ttie  end  promorse,  and  gi^  ^ 
triquetrous  character  to  the  apex.  Another  had  the  oazpellaa 
edges  perfectly  smooth;  another,  perhaps  like  it,  with  taDUd 
raised  edges.  Then  there  were  lanoeohite,  oblong,  o]at»m» 
pyriform,  and  almoet  globose  forms.  In  old  times  many  « 
these  characters  would  have  been  deemed  of  soffifflflDl  in* 
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parteaee  to  foimcl  new ipedet  on;  in  tImM  past,  tnd  in  onr 
own  timM  nndOT  iome  preTftfling  tbooriM,  the  YuiationB  would 
be  looked  for  under  some  law  of  exiemal  infloenoes  modifying 
form.  Without  offering  any  opinion  on  these  points,  he  wonld 
simply  obserre  that  all  these  plants  were  taken  from  one  small 
spot  at  BerUn,  New  Jersey,  and  had  all  been  growing  in  his 
garden  under  ezaetly  the  same  eirenmstanees  together. 

In  aooordaaee  with   long-established  Wbit-Tnesday 

eostom  what  is  known  as  the  nowxB  bbbkoh  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Whittemore  to 
a  crowded  oongregation  in  the  aneient  City  ohnroh  of  St. 
Katherine  Cree.  At  this  interesting  service,  as  the  Daily 
News  has  explained,  the  yonng  persons  for  whom  it  is  specially 
designed  attend  with  nosegays  of  flowera,  the  hymns  song  are 
ehosen  for  their  allasions  to  the  flowery  gifts  of  the  summer 
season,  and  the  sermon  is  preached  upon  some  one  of  the 
many  flowers  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  about  twenty-three 
years  since  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Whittemore  to  profit  from  the 
universal  interest  that  is  taken,  especially  among  children, 
in  flowers,  by  choosing  this  convenient  day  in  the  season  of 
flowers  for  a  children's  service.  The  experiment  was  so  suc- 
eessful  and  so  acceptable  to  both  young  and  old  that  it  was 
continued ;  as  a  matter  of  course  the  service  is  now  quite  a 
Oity  institution.  Ohildren  with  bouquets,  and  adults  with 
smaller  nosegays  or  button-hole  flowers,  fill  eveiy  available 
space  in  the  old  church,  and  the  preacher  looks  down  on  a 
veritable  garden  as  he  pleasantly  discourses  on  his  particular 
theme.  Until  the  old-fashioned  boxes  in  the  church  gave 
place  to  the  modem  pew  the  sight  to  individual  members  of 
the  congregation  will  not  be  neariy  so  striking  as  it  must  be 
from  the  pulpit  Still,  there  are  the  andent  costumes  and  the 
happy  faces  of  the  Aldgate  Ward  charity  children  to  be  seen 
in  the  organ  gallexy,  with  their  bouquets— the  gifts  of  the 
churchwardens— and  the  not  less  beaming  faces  and  smiling 
nosegays  of  the  children  in  the  centre  aisle  from  St.  John's 
School,  Westboume-park,not  to  speak  of  the  displur  of  flowers 
around  the  visitor  in  whatever  box  he  may  find  himself  in- 
closed. In  the  pulpit  is  a  nosegay  which  has  been  placed  there 
1^  a  hand  that  recognised  Dr.  Whittemore's  interesting  ser- 
vices in  the  same  way  many  years  ago.  The  hand  was  then 
that  of  a  gratified  child,  who  now  attends  the  services  as  a 
married  woman,  with  children  of  her  own,  but  who  still  claims 
the  privilege  of  thus  adorning  the  pulpit  from  whidi  she  has 
so  long  derived  pleasure  and  instruction.  Dr.  Wiiittemore 
acknowledged  this  Utile  attention  aUnost  in  his  earliest  words. 
His  discourse  on  this  occasion  was  on  the  Olive  flower  from  the 
text  in  Job  xv.  33,  "  He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  as  the  Olive." 


EARLY  WBITBBS  ON  ENGLISH  OABDENING. 

No.  18. 
^OHN  ABEBCBOMBIB. 

It  has  been  said  with  almost  as  much  truth  as  wit  that 
"  Every  man  his  own  lawyer  "  would  insure  that  he  had  a  fool 
for  his  client;  but  it  is  not  so  in  horticulture,  and  we  have 
no  hetitation  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  the  little  volume 
entitled  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener  "  succeeded  in  diifus- 
ing  a  love  for  gardening,  and  enabling  anyone  to  praetise  it 
successfully,  more  than  any  book  that  has  been  published. 
Yet  so  humbly  did  tha  author  of  that  work  estimate  liis  own 
ability  to  instruct,  and  so  little  did  he  think  anyone  would 
admit  him  as  a  teacher,  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  engaged 
to  revise  its  language,  and  Mr.  Mawe,  the  gardener  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  to  see  that  its  teachings  were  correct.  They 
neither  of  them  performed  the  duties  they  had  undertaken, 
though  Mr.  Mawe  received  twenW  pounds  for  allowing  his 
name  to  be  on  the  title  page,  and  Goldsmith  remarked  that 
**  Aberorombie's  style  was  beet  suited  to  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treated." 

The  author— the  enthe  and  unaided  author— of  that  volume 
was  John  Abbbobombis,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
among  both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  and  to  trace 
his  oaceer  we  now  devote  our  attention. 

He  was  bom  at  Bdinbuigb  in  1786,  near  which  city  his 
father  conducted  a  considerable  market  garden.  From  his 
infancy  he  was  employed  to  assist  in  this  undertaking  which 
was  one  partioularly  suited  to  his  taste.  At  fourteen  he  became 
an  apprentice  of  his  father.  He  was  thoroughly  nounded 
in  his  profession,  the  practice  of  yearn  being  retained  and 
concentrated  fay  a  habit  we  oommend  to  all  young  gardeners 
of  oommitting  topeper  the  observations  he  made  in  its  pursuit 
from  a  very  early  age.    Soon  alter  his  apprentioeship  expired, 


being  about  eighteen,  upon  a  domestic  misunderstanding  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  some  of 
the  Boyal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  and  at  Leicester  House.  After* 
wards  he  became  gardener  to  Dr.  Munro  and  other  gentlemen. 
About  1751-2  he  became  gardener  to  Sir  Jamee  Douglas, 
during  his  continuance  in  whose  service  he  married.  Fearing 
his  family  might  become  troublesome  he  left  his  situation 
in  1759,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming kitchen  and  market  gardener,  but  came  again  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  months.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
until  1770,  when  he  engaged  a  kitchen  garden  and  small 
nursery  ground  between  Mile  End  Bead  and  Hackney,  attend- 
ing SpitaUlelds  Market  with  the  products  untU  1771-3.  At 
this  period  he  became  a  publican  in  Dog  Bow,  Mile  End.  His 
house  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Artichoke  Tea 
Gardens.  By  the  importunity  of  his  wife  he  left  this  and 
entered  into  the  seed  and  nursery  business  at  Newington  and 
Tottenham  Oourk,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  an  extensive 
trade  as  a  kitchen  gardener  and  florist.  The  taste  he  displayed 
in  arranghig  and  the  skill  in  cultivating  gardens  induced  a 
recommendation  to  publish  on  those  subjects ;  but  it  was  long 
before  his  diffidence  would  allow  him  to  make  an  attempt. 
He  showed  his  MS.  to  Mr.  Griffin,  a  bookseller  in  Oatheruie 
Street,  Strand,  who  with  Aberorombie's  consent  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Mewe,  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  gardener.  Mr.  Mawe  highly 
api^ded  the  work.  When  introduced  to  Mawe,  whom  he 
had  never  before  seen,  poor  Abercrombie  (as  he  used  facetiously 
to  narrate)  encountered  a  gentleman  so  bepowdered,  and  so 
bedaubed  with  gold  lace,  that  he  thought  he  could  be  in  the 
presence  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  duke  himself.  How- 
ever, th^  soon  came  to  a  right  understandfaig,  for  he  con- 
tinued nis  visit  for  more  than  a  fortnight  and  **  fared  sumptu- 
ously "efery  day."  He  likewise  received  much  information 
from  Mawe,  as  the  groundwork  of  improvements  which  he 
afterwards  made  in  his  book,  <*  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener," 
and  in  other  publications.  They  subsequently  maintained  a 
friendly  eorrespondence  for  years.  *<  Every  Man  his  own  Gar- 
dener "  was  first  published  under  the  authorship  of  Thomas 
Mawe  only  in  1767,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
Afterwards  becoming  more  eonfldent  Abercrombie  published 
his  **  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal,  or  Daily  Assistant,"  which 
obtained  a  very  extensive  sale  and  has  since  passed  through 
mai^  editions.  Berides  these  he  compiled  many  other  books, 
of  which  we  append  a  list. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  great 
degree  upon  tea,  taking  it  three  times  a-day,  seldom  or  never 
eating  meat.  He  frequently  declared  that  tea  and  tobacco 
were  the  great  promoters  of  his  health.  His  pipe  was  his 
first  companion  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  He 
often  smoked  for  six  hours  irithout  intemption.  He  never 
remembered  taking  pkfiic  until  after  the  ocounence  of  the 
accident  whieh  caused  his  death,  nor  of  having  but  one 
dv*s  illness  before  his  last,  about  twenty-three  yearn  pre- 
viously. 

He  died  from  an  accident  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1806.  He  at 
one  period  after  the  publication  of  his  **  Every  Man  His  Own 
Gardener,"  had  actuslly  embarked  to  superintend  the  Gardens 
of  the  Empress  of  Bussia,  but  the  sight  of  the  ocean  inspired 
him  with  terrors  which  he  eould  not  overcome. 

From  1796  to  the  time  of  his  decease  he  continued  to  reside 
in  Charlton  Street,  Somers  Town,  excepting  when  visiting  or 
professionally  emplmred.  He  was  occasionaUy  employed  to 
plan  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  for  which  he  was  some- 
times nandsomely  remunerated.  When  unemployed  he  was  a 
constant  pursuer  of  knowledge  and  information  at  the  various 
nursery  grounds  and  gardens  near  the  metropolis. 

The  foUowfaig  is  a  list  of  his  horticultural  works  in  the 
order  in  which  th^  were  published  :— 

1,  "  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener,  being  a  new  Gardener's 
Calendar  with  Complete  Lists  of  Forest  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Per- 
ennial Flowers,  Holhouse,  Greenhouse,  and  Kitchen  Garden 
Plants,  with  the  vaiieties  of  each  sort  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Gardens."  London,  1767;  twenty-sixth  edition  in  1857. 
In  later  editions  Aberorombie's  own  name  has  appeared  in 
the  title-page  together  irith  that  of  Thomas  ICawe  which  it 
originally  bore  wone,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
composition.  2,  **  The  Universal  Gardener  and  Botanist ;  or 
a  General  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  exhibiting  in 
Botanical  Arrangement,  according  to  the  Limiaaan  System, 
every  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Herbaoeons  Plant  thai  merits  Cul- 
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tore."  liondoa.  1798.  4to.  Mr.  WMton  lajf  the  flnt  edi- 
tlon  appeared  in  1770.  8,  **  The  Garden  Mushroom,  its 
Nature  and  OnltiTation,  ezhibitina  Full  and  Plain  Direotiona 
for  prodnoing  thia  Desirable  Plant  in  Perfeetion  and  Plenty." 
London.  1779.  8to.  4, «  The  Britiih  Fniit  Garden  and  Art  of 
Pmning,  oompriaing  the  moat  ApproTad  Method  of  planting 


and  raising  erery  nsef  ol  Fmit  Tree  and  Fndt-bearint  Bhnb.** 
London.  1779.  8to.  5,  *' The  Oomplete  Foxoing  Gaidener,  for 
the  thorough  Praetical  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Gtrden, 
raising  all  early  Crops  in  Hotbeds,  foreing  early  Fmit,  ^" 
London.  1781.  ISmo.  6,  "  The  Complete  Wall  Tree  Praner, 
Ac''   London.   1788.  12mo.   7,  *<  The  Propagation  and  Bota- 


Bieal  Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Trees  Useful  and  Oma- 
mentaL"  London.  1785.  Two  toIs.  12mo.  8,  «<11ie  Gar- 
doner's  Poeket  Dietlonary,  or  a  Syetematioal  Arrangement 
of  Trees,  Herbs,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  agreeable  to  the  Lin- 
s8Ban  Method,  with  their  Latin  and  English  Names,  their 
Uses,  Propagatipn,  Culture,  Ao."  London.  1786.  Three 
vols.  12mo.  9,  **  The  DaOy  Assistant  in  the  Modem  Prae- 
tice  of  English  Gardening  for  every  Month  in  the  Tear,  on 
an  entire  New  Plan."  London.  1786.  12mo.  10,  "TheUni- 
▼ersal  Gardener's  Kalendar,  and  System  of  Praotieal  Gar- 
dening." London.  1789.  ISmo.  1808.  8to.  11,  "TheCom- 
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^ete  Eitehen  Gardener  and  Hotbed  FoMer,  with  tiie  theroogh 
Practical  Management  of  Hothouses,  Fire  Walls,  d»."  Lon- 
don. 1789.  12mo.  12,  "  The  Gardener's  Yade-Hecnn,  or 
Companion  of  General  Gardening.  A  DeseriptiTe  Diiplayof 
the  Plants,  Fiowers,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Genersl  Cul- 
ture." London.  1789.  8to.  18,  «« The  Hothouse  GtrdoMr, 
or  the  General  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  and  the  Hetbodfl 
of  Foreing  Eariy  Grapes,  Peaches,  Neetarhies,  and  otibar 
Choioe  Fruits  in  Hothouses,  Vineries,  Fruit  Houicf,  and  Hot 
WaUs,  with  Directions  for  Baising  Melons  and  EarijStnv- 
berries,  <fro."    Phites.    London.    1789.  8fO.  14,  *'Tbe(H^ 
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d«D«r'0  Poekel  JoamtX  tad  Ammai  Bagiftor,  in  a  Goooife 
Monthly  Diiplay  of  all  Fraoiioal  Worka  of  General  Gardening 
ihrooghont  the  Tear.*'  London.  1789.  12mo.  The  thirty- 
iifth  edition  if  datad  1$57. 

He  brought  np  and  well  ednoated  a  large  family,  bat  enr- 
▼ived  them  all  neept  one  ion,  who  diitingoiBhed  himielf  in 
the  navy. 

BIXA  OBEILLANA-ANNOTTA. 
It  ia  fiom  the  ahrab  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  which  i«  now 
fignred  that  the  Annotta  of  commerce  is  produced.  Plants 
are  seldom  seen  in  this 
oonntirezeept  in  botanical 
ooUeetions;  bnt  th^  are 
not  devoid  of  ornament  by 
their  fine  green  leaTea  and 
chaste  pink  flowers.  When 
grown  from  seed  the  plaati 
attain  a  large  size  before 
prodnoing  flowers ;  bnt 
when  raised  from  cuttings 
they  flower  freely  when  in  a 
eomparatitely  dwarf  state. 
Oattings  of  half-ripened 
wood  strike  readily  in  heat 
under  a  bell-glass.  The 
plants  require  a  summer 
temperature  of  66"  to  aS"*, 
and  a  winter  temperature 
of  60"  to  60".  This  shrub 
grows  spontaneously  in 
South  America  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  East  Indies. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  Chestnut, 
a  two-yalved  capsule  cover- 
ed with  flexible  bristles,  and 
contains  a  certain  number 
of  seeds  smaller  than  peas. 
These  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  soft,  viscous,  resin- 
ous pulp  of  a  beautiful  ver- 
milion colour  and  unpleas- 
ant smell  like  red  lead  mixed 
with  oU;  and  it  is  thU 
matter  which  constitutes 
Annotta.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  obtained  is  by 
pouring  hot  water  over  the 

gulp  and  the  seeds,  and 
laving  them  to  macerate 
until  thev  are  separated 
by  pounding  them  with  a 
wooden  pestle.  The  seeds 
are  then  removed  by  strain- 
ing the  mass  through  a 
sieve;  and  the  pulp  beiug 
allowed  to  settle,  the  water 
is  gently  poured  off,  and  the 
pulp  put  into  shallow  ves- 
sels, in  which  it  is  gradually 
dried  in  the  shade.  After 
acquiring  a  proper  consist- 
ency it  is  made  into  cylin- 
drical rolls  or  ballSp  and 
placed  in  an  airy  place  to 
dry,  af fcer  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  This  is  most  common 
in  the  English  market,  and  is  in  the  form  of  small  rolls,  each 
2  or  3  ozs.  in  weight,  hard,  dry,  and  compact;  brownish  with- 
out and  red  within.  The  other  process  of  manufacture  is 
that  pursued  in  Cayenne.  The  pulp  and  seeds  together  are 
bruised  in  wooden  vessels,  and  hot  water  poured  over  them ; 
they  are  then  left  to  soak  for  several  days,  and  afterwards 
passed  through  a  close  sieve  to  separate  the  seeds.  The  matter 
is  then  left  to  ferment  for  about  a  week,  when  the  water  is 
gently  poured  off,  and  the  solid  part  left  to  dry  in  the  shade. 
When  it  has  scquired  the  consistenoy  of  a  solid  paste  it  is 
formed  into  cakes  of  3  or  4  lbs.  weight,  which  are  wrapped  in 
the  leaves  of  Arundo  or  Banana.  This  variety  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  rather  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  considerable 
Bolidity.  Labat  informs  us  that  the  Indians  prepare  an  Annotta 
graally  aapetior  to  that  which  ii  brought  to  us,  of  a  bright 


shining  red  edonr,  almost  equal  to  carmine.  For  this  purpose, 
instead  of  steeping  and  fermenting  the  seeds  in  water,  th^ 
rub  them  with  the  hands,  previously  dipped  in  oil,  till  the 
pulp  oomes  off  and  is  reduced  to  a  clear  paste,  which  is  scraped 
off  from  the  hands  with  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  tha 
shade  to  dry.  Mixed  with  lemon  juice  and  gum  it  makea  the 
crimson  paint  with  which  Indians  adorn  their  bodies;  and 
they  employ  the  leaves  and  roots  in  oookery  to  increase  the 
flavour  and  give  a  sa£Eron  colour. 

Annotta  is  principally  consumed  by  painters  and  dyers ;  but 
it  is  also  used  in  Cheehire,  Gloucestenihire,  and  North  Wilts 
to  colour  cheeee  with  the  pale  yellow  or  flesh  colour  whidi 

distinguishes  that  which  4a 
made  in  these  districts ,  the 
makers  in  Cheahire  uaing 
8  dwts.  to  60  lbs.  of  cheese ; 
while  those  of  Gloucester- 
shire use  1  oz.  to  1  cwt — 
quantities  which  are  too 
small  to  affect  the  cheeee  in 
any  way  except  in  colour. 
The  Dutch  use  it  for  height- 
ening the  colour  of  their 
butter.  It  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  some 
English  dairies. 
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SAXIFRAGA 
KEPALENSIS. 
I  AX  glad  to  observe  that 
this  charming  plant  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  late 
show  at  South  Kensington. 
Excellent  aa  it  is  when 
grown  in  pots  for  conserva- 
tory and  dinner-table  de- 
coration, it  is  of  even  more 
value  as  a  hardy  rock  plant, 
because  its  elegant  and 
j.  prettily- marked  foliage  dis- 
posed in  rosettee  with  that 
^  precision  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of 
plants,  always  renders  it  an 
inteiesting  and  ornamental 
object  throDghoat  the  year, 
and  now  when  it  is  Ecen  in 
the  foil  glory  of  its  slender 
tapering  flower  spikes,  there 
is  np  plant  more  striking  or 
attractive.  It  forms  suckers, 
or  what  may  be  with  greater 
propriety,  termed  lateral 
shoots,  abundantly,  so  that 
a  stock  of  it  is  essily  ob- 
tained, evMy  shoot  rooting 
readily  in  an  open  border 
after  it  is  separated  from 
the  parent  plimt. 

It  is  by  a  judicious  and 
tasteful  admixture  of  plants 
of  this  type  with  others  of 
bolder  growth  that  a  rockery 
can  be  rendered  one  of  the 

most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of  a  garden.— Edwabd 

LuoirauBST. 

[Nepalensis  is  a  name  which  has  been  fandfully  applied  to 

the  flne  old  plant,  S.  ootyledon  var.  pyramidalis.— Eds.] 


OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWBBS-GAILLABDIAS. 

Gaillabdus  are  by  no  means  an  extensive  group  of  plants, 
yet  thoy  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  Journal,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  And  a  more  beautiful  family  of  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  plants  than  the  varieties  of  Gaillardia  piots. 
When  this  plant  made  its  appearance  among  us  some  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  we  tended  it  carefully  as  a  choice  greenhouse 
plant,  and  it  was  looked  on  as  a  wonderful  acquisition  to  our 
collections,  and  when  we  found  it  would  do  us  good  service 
outside  aa  well  we  admired  it  the  more.    Somehow  or  other 
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iboM  gigr  ilowtni  »mm  to  be  omitted  hem  meny  gerdene,  bnt 
we  would  not  he^e  them  entiiely  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Plenti  may  be  railed  from  teed,  whieh  ean  be  had  from  meet 
of  onr  prinelpal  feedemen.  The  eeed  ahonld  be  lown  in  gentle 
heat  in  spring  in  landy  eoil  in  well-drained  pote,  anbeeqnently 
potting-ofl  the  aeedlingi ,  gradually  hardening  them  oil  and 
planting  them  oat  at  the  end  of  May  in  beda  or  borders,  and 
th^  will  well  repay  the  labour  they  hare  had  bestowed  apon 
them.  I  eannot  eonoeWe  why  th^  are  so  seldom  seen.  Borne 
say  th^  are  hardy,  bnt  it  is  mnoh  the  safest  to  pat  in  enttlngs 
in  the  antnmn  and  keep  them  from  the  frost  in  a  eool  di^ 
honse  ander  glass.  Th^  shoald  be  earefally  watered,  as  th^ 
are  liable  to  saifer  from  damp.  They  are  aieful  for  indoor 
deeoration,  as  well  as  for  beds  and  borders.  They  tte  liable 
to  saifer  from  winds  in  exposed  sitnations ;  this  shoald  be 
guarded  against  by  pegglng^own  or  tjing-np. 

G.  aristata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  raee ;  it  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  bearing  orange-ooloared  flowers,  and  does  well  in  most 
oidinaiy  garden  sou.  G.  Riehardsonii  is  of  taller  habit,  and 
reqoiies  staking  to  keep  it  from  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
G.  Loiseli  is  a  tall-gromg  kind,  these  mostly  endare  through 
our  ordinary  winters.  G.  grandiflora  ii  one  of  the  gayest 
Of  the  raee,  and  I  eannot  understand  why  a  plant  so  beauti- 
fkil  is  so  seldom  met  with;  as  a  border  plant,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  efleetiTe,  and  eontinue  sa  long  time  in  bloom.  G.  bieolor 
is  a  yery  deeteble  plant  from  North  Ameriea,  and  there  are 
other  kinds  equally  worthy  of  eulture.— Vibitas. 


BOSES  IN  FBANOE. 

BoBEB  haye  always  held  a  oonsideraUe  plaoe  in  the  liyes  of 
Frenohwomen.  Among  the  old  customs  of  Auyergne  was  one 
whioh  dedded  that  a  wreath  of  Botes  should  form  the  whole 
marriage  portion  of  the  daughters  of  noble  families  where 
there  were  heirs  male  to  the  lands  and  property  belonging  to 
them.  In  some  parts  of  Normandy  also  a  legal  fietion  existed  ^ 
till  yery  reeently,  by  which  a  girl  who  had  receiyed  a  dhaplet 
of  Boses  on  her  wedding-day  had  no  farther  claim  to  the  in- 
heritanoe  of  her  parents,  though  she  might  afterwards  reoeiye 
goods  which  were  formerly  bequeathed  to  her.  At  Lu^y,  near 
Auxerre,  twelye  boys  selected  hj  the  Mayor  were  bound  to 
accompany  eyery  bride  to  ofauxeh,  and  they  carried  a  erois 
made  of  Boses,  for  which  seryioe  the  bridegroom  gratified 
them  with  seyen  sous  and  six  centimes  in  money  newly  coined. 
A  lilt  of  the  ancient  feudal  rights  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse 
mentioned  "  bushels  of  Boses,"  which  were  to  be  paid  to  them 
in  order  that  their  wiyee  might  be  supplied  with  rose  water. 
A  flef  at  Goumay  on  the  Mame  was  held  by  the  presentation 
of  four  Boses  to  the  lady  of  the  manor,  or  to  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter,  upon  All  Samta*  day.  If  the  lord  was  absent  or 
unmarried  these  flowers  were  to  be  offered  to  the  Virgin. 

The  Bose  was  flrst  made  the  prize  of  moral  conduct  at  a 
festiyal  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  It  appean 
that  St.  M6dard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  was  also  lord  of  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Saleney,  and  haying  wisely  taken  it 
i|ito  his  head  that  yirtue  should  not  be  its  own  sole  reward, 
that  prelate  determined  to  recompense  the  most  discreet  young 
women  he  could  find  with  a  soUd  gift  of  twenl^-flye  pounds 
and  a  chaplet  of  Boses.  To  be  sure  the  twen^-flye  pounds 
were  pounds  of  Touraine,  yalued  at  tenpenoe  each,  bnt  they 
must  naye  been  well  worth  haying  in  the  year  of  graee  476. 
St.  MMard  perpetuated  his  gift  j^  assigning  a  small  pared 
of  his  land  to  trustees  for  oyer,  on  condition  that  the  rent  of 
it  should  be  applied  eyeiy  year  to  proyide  for  the  accessoriee 
and  expenses  of  what  he  deseribed  as  "  the  Ceremony  of  the 
Bose."  A  blue  ribbon  was  added  to  the  chaplet  of  Boses  by 
order  of  Louis  Xia,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  haye  a 
Bod&re  crowned  in  his  name  at  the  requeet  of  M.  de  Belloy, 
then  Lord  of  Saleney.  *'  Go,"  said  this  monarch  dxyly  to  the 
Marquis  de  Oordes,  a  captain  of  His  Majesty's  life  guard,  who 
represented  him  on  that  occasion,  <'  and  offer  tUs  to  the  Bod&re. 
It  has  been  long  enough  the  sign  of  f ayour,  let  it  serye  for 
once  as  a  guerdon  to  worth." 

The  ceremoi^  of  the  Bose  was  kept  up  in  this  not  ungraoe- 
f ol  manner  at  St.  Medard's  feast  for  twelye  centuries,  when  in 
1774  a  suit  at  law  about  the  Bosidre  of  Saleney  came  before 
tiie  parliament  of  Paris.  The  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  period 
seems  to  haye  been  a  surly  grasping  bumpkin,  who  wanted  to 
destroy  the  pretty  custom  which  had  almost  hallowed  his 
estate  and  had  conferred  upon  it  a  singular  historical  interest. 
This  noble  lout  churlishly  insisted  on  chooehig  his  own  Boaidie, 
without  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salenqr,  and  he  chdmed 


the  priyilege  of  putting  the  erown  on  her  head  witboai  any 
pomp  or  ceremony.  He  pleaded,  too,  with  excesiiye  bad  taite 
and  niggardlinees,  that  the  cost  of  the  festiyal,  though  nok 
large,  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  half.  These  ridieDlou  pra- 
tensions  were  condemned  as  unsustainable  in  law  by  theBotal 
Bailliage  of  Chauny ,  acting  on  the  opinions  of  the  legal  adyim 
of  the  erown ;  and  in  a  formal  sentence,  pronoonoed  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1776,  the  rules  for  the  nomination  of  the  Boddn 
of  Saleney,  and  for  the  order  of  march  to  be  observed  atthi 
ceremony  of  her  coronation,  were  judicially  fixed.  The  lord  ol 
the  manor,  as  obstinate  as  he  was  mean,  appealed  against  thh 
decision,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  judgment  Mfmi 
on  the  20th  of  December  in  the  follof^g  year,  and  the  lord  oi 
the  manor  was  ordered  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  salt. 

The  peasantry  of  Saleney,  proud  of  their  trhunpb,  establiilud 
a  nobiHty  of  the  Bose,  and  the  family  which  could  nanlwr 
most  Bou&res  since  the  time  of  St  M6dard  wu  held  the  nmt 
illustrious  member  of  it. 

After  the  prominency  giyen  to  the  Boeidiee  of  Saleney  nssy 
other  places  were  supplied  with  funds  for  a  Boee  Itesi  I7 
whimsical  donors  or  teetators.  Most  of  the  yilligei  within 
haU  of  Paris  haye  their  Boddres.  Bdgium  has  idtiafted  the 
pleasant  usage  of  France,  and  during  the  sojcum  of  Loirii 
XYIIL  at  BUnkenberg  he  was  requested  to  place  the  erom  of 
innocence  on  theheadof  the  local  Bod^re,  who  had  mnoh  simple 
politeness  in  her  nature;  so,  looking  up  at  the  august fiee of 
His  Majesty,  she  curtsied  and  add,  "  Dieu  vtnu  la  rtfiub,"  1 
mode  of  thanksgiring  which  made  the  audience  smile,  beeiiiie 
Louis-le-D6iir6  had  no  direct  descendante ;  indeed,  HeaTenilid 
return  some  Boses  to  the  king,  for  these  fiowers  were  the  ligBi 
of  homage  whidi  peers  of  France  had  from  time  ImmenioiiAl 
offered  to  their  soyerdgn,  and  many  of  the  old  f  amiliei  yen 
for  reyiying  the  practice  after  Waterioo  had  opened  the  wiy  to 
courtly  high  jinks  again.  The  Bose  homage  caused  a  diipate 
for  precedence  between  the  Dukea  of  Montpensier  and  Neien, 
which  was  only  termiuated  by  a  parliamentary  dednon  in 
fayour  of  Montpensier  as  a  duke  of  the  blood  royaL 

On  May-day  in  Froyence  a  young  gfarl  crowned  with  Boeei  ii 
seated  at  each  end  of  the  prindpd  streets  and  thoroughfeniof 
some  towns.  She  is  called  **  La  Bdle  de  Md,"  and  her  oon. 
panions  leyy  contributions  on  the  passfrs-by  for  her  wddiog 
portion,  mudi  as  the  Etonians  begged  for  *<sdt"  intheoU 
"  Montem"  days.  When  a  beautiful  Princess  Galitm  be- 
sought  the  blesdng  of  Archbishop  Hoton,  the  prelate  nloDiiy 
took  a  Bose  from  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Grace  and  pzeMstd 
it  to  her.  The  Emperor  (?harles-Quint  gave  a  Bose  m  the  de- 
yiee  of  his  wife  ledbdla  of  Fortugd.  Luther  had  a  Bcee  en- 
grayen  on  his  priyate  dgnet  ring.  At  Froyins  the  gardeaen 
choose  a  king  eye^year,  and  he  is  called  "  Bd  dee  Boiien,*' 
or  monardi  of  the  Bose  trees.  He  is  enthroned  on  St.  Fiaoe'i 
day  at  yespers,  just  as  the  choristers  who  dog  serrioe  in  tiie 
saint's  diapd  diant  the  worde,  "  Depoiuit  potentet  de  tede,  et 
exaUatfit  humiUi,^*— (Daily  Newi.) 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Fern  ParadUe :  a  PUa  for  the  Culture  of  Femt,   Bj/ 

Francis  Gxoboi  Hxith.    London :  Hodder  &  Stonghton. 

"The  earnest  purpoae  of  this  Uttle  yolume  ii  that  it  miy 
assist  in  deydqping  the  popular  taste  for  Ferns  in  sooh  a  way  ib 
to  lead  to  the  more  extendye  oultiyation  of  these  giaeefol  and 
beantifnl  plants  in  out  gardens  and  in  our  dweUing-hoaaeiT-ittyi 
eyen  so  far  as  such  an  arrangement  would  be  praotioable,  in  oor 
places  of  business  whereyer  they  may  be." 

We  i^iplaud  that  purpose,  for  its  result  where  effected  ii  in 
increase  of  pleasure  and  a  promotion  of  hedth  whether  in  the 
garden  structure  of  the  wealthy  or  the  window-sOl  of  the  poor. 
The  author  is  enthusiastic,  and,  bdng  capable  as  wdl,  be  wn^ 
effidently,  and  no  one  can  peruse  his  pages  without  resolving 
when  opportunity  offers  to  begin  Fern  culture  or  to  ioensw 
his  Fsm  stock.  Ferns  are  plants  for  eyeiyone  and  every; 
when.  Nodtyalley  is  so  dfffk  or  stiffing  as  that  Fens  hH 
not  grow  in  it.  We  know  a  window-sill  in  such  an  «%  <"> 
whidi  are  growing  in  wdl-carsd-f  or  luxuriance  ScoIopendnoDi 
Blechnum,  Adiantum,  Trichomanee,  Fdypodium,  and  I^m^ 
As  a  spedmen  of  the  yolume*s  contents  we  will  extract  m 
notes  on  one  of  tiioae  species. 

"The  MAiDBiiHAn  (Adiantum  Capillus-yeneiie).-Tliie bean- 
tifnl Fern  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  natiye  spedes.  Buionnd 
in  Deyonahire  and  OomwalL  in  some  parts  of  South  walee,  na 
in  Ireland— in  Ireland,  infaot.  more  abundantly  tbw  m  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Bnt  tt  is  more  than  poi- 
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Bibla  ituA  fthe  Mttidanhaix  abouids  in  Bome  looalitiea  where  it 
hMB  never  yet  been  dlsooTered.  It  often  grows  in  inaooeeaible 
sitoationB,  and  this  fact  wonld  give  a  reason  for  the  suppoBition 
which  we  have  ptarted.  Books  on  or  near  the  seaooast  and 
dripping  sea-oaves  are  its  favoorite  habitats. 

"^The  Maidenhair  has  a  blaok,  hairy,  creeping  oandez  of  slender 
shape,  from  which  are  thrown  up  a  mass  of  tne  most  beaatifnl 
and  delicate  fronds.  The  stems  of  the  fronds  are  more  like 
thick  hairs  than  the  stems  of  a  plant.  The  general  outline  of 
the  frond  is  lanoe-like.  Its  length  varies  from  6  inches  to  a 
looty  bat  sometimes  under  conditions  peooliarlv  favourable  to 
its  growth  it  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  a  foot.  The  stem 
is  about  half  the  length  of  the  entire  frond.  Then  commences 
the  rachis,  on  each  side  of  which  in  irregular  alternation  are 
thrown  out  the  branohes^if  they  may  be  so  called— of  the 
frond.  These  branohes,  blaok  and  shining,  are  like  lesser  hairs, 
and  to  them  are  fastened  on  eaoh  side  in  irregular  order  the 
delicate  fan-shaped  leaflets  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  green.  The 
leaflets  are  fastened  to  the  branohes  of  the  frond  by  short,  hair- 
like  filaments  blaok  and  shining  somewhat  like  the  stem  and 
branches,  but  thinner  and  more  delicate.  The  spores  of  the 
Maidenhair  are  bome  at  the  back  and  on  the  edge  of  the  leaflets, 
the  margin  of  which  is  folded  back  to  oover  them,  thus  losing 
its  men  odour  a&d  beooming  blanched. 

"It  is  the  fortune  of  few  Fern-lovers  io  see  the  Maidenhair 
growing  in  its  wUd  habitats.  But  as  a  cultivated  plant  it  is 
not  raie,  for  like  all  our  Ferns  the  myriads  of  seeds  which  eaoh 
plant  bears  favour  its  extensive  propagation.  Artificially  grown 
it  will  in  warm,  moist,  and  sheltered  situations  live  ana  wrive 
in  the  open-air  rookery.  But  its  excessively  delicate  nature 
requires  peculiar  care,  and  renders  it  more  especially  adapted 
for  indoor  cultivation.  And  to  grow  it  successfully  indoors 
especial  attention  must  be  given  to  its  requirements.  It  can- 
not  bear  the  sodden  changes  in  temperature  to  which  the  atmo« 
sphere  of  some  sitting-rooms  is  subject.  When  there  is  an 
equable  temperature  maintained  and  the  air  is  not  too  dry,  as 
for  instance  in  rooms  which  are  not  constantly  inhabited,  there 
the  Maidenhair  will  thrive  in  pots  in  the  proper  soil  without 
any  covering ;  but  otherwise  a  covering  of  glass  is  essential,  so 
as  to  keep  around  the  plant  a  perpetual  moisture.  With  such  a 
covering  it  wiU  revel  in  the  warmth  of  inhabited  rooms  and 
become  a  delightful  companion  for  the  Fem-lover,  distilling  on 
the  points  of  its  fronds  the  dewdrops  of  its  pxiscn.  •  A  Ught 
soil  suited  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  plant  must  be  provided 
lor  the  Maidenhair.  Mix  peat  and  silver  sand  togetner,  the 
former  predominating,  and  in  the  mixture  let  there  be  some 
broken  pieces  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Or,  if  you  will,  imbed 
in  the  soil  two  large  pieoes  of  limestone  or  sandstone ;  put  them 
near  together;  fill  up  the  interstice  with  some  of  the  soU  you 
have  prepared,  and  plant  the  delicate  rhizome  of  the  Maidenhair 
between.  The  pot  or  case  in  which  it  is  grown  you  should  half 
fill  with  broken  pieces  of  stone  or  flower  pot.  intermingled  with 
ft  few  pieoes  of  charcoal  to  keep  them  sweet  Then  upon  this, 
mixture  of  flower  pot  and  charcoal  place  the  peat  and  silver 
sand,  and  thereon  plant  your  Fem.  If  you  have  a  window  in 
which  no  sun  shines  you  may  there  suspend  your  Maidenhair 
in  the  half  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut;  but  holes  must  be  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shell,  so  that  when  you  occasionally  dip  it 
and  its  beautiful  occupant  in  water  the  superabundant  moisture 
may  drain  away,  for  remember  that  Ferns  cannot  endure  soil 
rendered  unwholesome  by  stagnant  water.  The  moisture  which 
they  need  must  be  fresh  and  pure.  The  exceptional  delicacy  of 
the  Maidenhair  requires  exceptional  care ;  but  do  not  forget  that 
for  aU  the  care  which  you  bestow  upon  it,  it  will  repay  you  by 
asBTiTning  in  its  adopted  home  the  freshest  and  most  delicate 
■hade  of  delightful  green,  and  the  most  delicate  of  graceful 
forms." 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTBEME  HEAT  AND  COLD 
ON  VEGETATION. 

Tea  possibility  of  gradually  ^customing  tender  plants  to 
withstand  a  more  rigorous  dimate  than  that  to  which  they 
axe  indigenous  has  Ions  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  our 
dever  hortieoltoral  neighbours  the  French,  who  have  or  had 
a  garden  devoted  to  ttie  fortheranee  of  this  particular  objeet— 
a  garden  of  acclimatisation.  Whether  or  not  any  plant  was 
ever  trained  to  resist  frost,  whioh  could  not  face  it  before,  we 
are  not  in  a  podtion  to  say.  That  very  many  spedes  of  plants 
will  live  and  thrive  in  association,  within  oertain  limits  of  tem- 
perature, every  garden  in  this  oountry  will  testifjr.  Hardy 
Oonifers  alone  oome  from  every  oomer  of  the  globe,  and  so  far 
tkqr  may  be  said  to  be  acclimatised,  but  sudden  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  dispd  the  illudon.  The  Potato  is  a  plant  whioh 
has  been  ooaxed  and  gently  persuaded  to  bear  frost  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  on  a  large  scde  in  these  islands, 
yet  still  it  is  as  tender  as  ever.  The  attempt  to  aodimatiie 
cor  English  fruits  and  vegetables  by  reddents  abroad  in 


various  fordgn  eoantries  have  also  ended  in  similar  failure, 
since  we  often  hear  of  despairing  endeavours  to  obtain  a  dish  of 
Strawberries  or  Gooseberries  from  the  cherished  plants,  whioh^ 
however,  are  exhausted  by  their  etiolation.  Tet  some  of  our 
Engli^  plants  and  animals  when  introduced  to  new  hbmea 
find  the  dimate  so  much  more  favourable  that  they  threaten 
to  crowd  out  the  native  plants  and  animds.  For  instanee, 
horses  and  thistles  in  Australia,  English  pigs  and  weeds  in 
New  Zealand ;  and  many  other  instanoes  might  be  dted.  A 
high  tropied  heat,  while  it  has  the  effect  of  exdting  plants 
from  a  temperate  climate  into  a  rampant  growth  which,  ends 
in  exhaustion,  will  have  the  opposite  effect  on  others,  oaudng 
them  to  go  naturally  to  rest,  to  be  aroused  only  by  the  advent 
of  eooler  and  moister  infiuences.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  our 
stoves  will  assume  this  stagnant  resting  condition  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  show  a  disposition  to  fresh  growth  with 
the  oool  moist  nights  of  autumn,  as  if  coolness  was  the 
signd  for  the  tropied  plant  to  oommence  growth  after  the  hot 
resting  season.  We  practically  reverse  this  natnrd  rule  by 
forcing  our  plants  into  growth  by  heat  after  the  cool  of  winter. 
The  approaching  cold  of  autunm  and  winter  is,  however,  the 
signd  for  our  indigenous  deciduous  plants  to  put  on  the 
yellow  leaf,  sometimes  vinry  suddenly,  and  go  to  rest.  From 
all  these  signs  the  practicd  cultivator  should  take  lessons* 
The  profundity  of  the  sleep  or  rest  whioh  various  plants  take 
under  the  winter's  eold  varies  in  degree,  as  can  be  seen  by 
their  earlier  or  later  wakening  in  spring,  and  by  the  more  or 
less  inactivity  of  the  roots.  Some  become  so  dormant  as  to 
appear  paralysed,  and  will  die  without  any  of  the  usud  appa- 
rent outward  effects  of  frost.  A  very  few  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture hdd  the  balance  between  life  and  death  with  many  of 
our  regular  hardy  plants ;  indeed  it  is  the  last  degree,  like  the 
last  straw,  which  breaks  the  oameVs  back.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  is  just  under  our  notice.  An  old  plant  of  Oassia 
eorymbosa,  whioh  made  growth  as  thick  as  one's  finger 
against  a  wall,  and  10  feet  long  last  summer,  is  killed  nearly 
down  to  the  ground ;  but  the  portion  of  one  branch  next  the 
will,  for  half  its  diameter,  is  living,  while  the  other  hdf  out- 
wards is  dead.  Clianthus  puniceus  by  its  dde  is  safe,  except 
twigs  which  project  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  ndther  being 
protected  in  any  way.  Some  plants  of  Azdea  indica,  planted 
out  two  years  in  the  open  shrubbery,  and  whioh  fiowered  last 
sununer,  exhibit  the  same  narrow  limit  between  life  and 
death.  A  few  varieties  have  had  the  bark  blistered  off  all 
dong  the  stem,  while  the  foliage  has  apparently  protected  the 
branohes.  Other  varieties  have  resisted  the  cold  and  look 
uninjured. 

During  the  severe  frost  of  the  winter  of  1869  whioh  killed 
so  many  shrubs  throughout  the  country,  it  was  a  common 

Ehenomenon  to  find  the  bark  severed  from  the  wood  in 
listers  as  if  exposed  to  fire,  notably  in  the  instance  of 
Portngd  Laurds  and  Sweet  Bays,  the  effect  being  to  all 
appearance  the  same.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  plants  by 
frost  are  generally  well  recognised,  because  antidpated:  the 
shoots  are  nipped,  the  bark  is  blistered,  or  the  whole  plant  is 
killed  to  the  ground.  Injuries  from  exeesdve  heat  are  not  so 
apparent.  Some  moiiture-loving  plants,  like  Bhododendrons, 
whether  dry  or  not  at  the  root,  will  become  permanently  para- 
lysed and  dried  up,  so  that  further  growth  is  ohecked,  and  the 
plant  reoovers  its  equilibrium  by  pushing  up  young  growth 
from  the  roots.  Fruit  trees  against  walls  are  often  exposed  to 
exoesdve  heat.  They  are,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires— the 
heat  of  the  wall  behind,  and  the  sun's  heat  in  front.  Perma- 
nent injury  must  follow,  especially  if  they  suffer  from  a  defi- 
deney  of  moisture  at  the  root,  which  is  not  observed  until 
the  following  season.  The  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Plum,  we  are 
satisfied,  suffer  in  this  way;  and  the  dying-off  of  their 
Inranehes  is  quite  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  as 
to  the  effect  of  frost  in  winter.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  dying  of  the  branehes  of  the  Apricot  is  more  common 
in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  on  light  dry  soils  than 
on  days.  A  hot  sun  pouring  his  rays  directly  on  an  Apricot 
tree,  with  its  load  of  soft  evaporating  foliage,  must  make  it  a 
veij  severe  trid  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  tree  to  find 
and  convey  suffident  moisture  to  keep  them  in  hedth.  The 
foliage  we  often  see  wdtering  under  Uie  sun's  infiuenoe,  and 
the  branohes  must  often  be  very  dry,  the  bark  dinging  to  the 
wood ;  and  if  a  period  ensues  when  the  moisture  at  the  root 
fdls  in  suffident  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  and  more- 
over to  enable  the  tree  to  elaborate  and  complete  ripeness  for 
another  season,  exhaustion  must  be  the  result,  a  weak  bloom 
in  spring,  and  feeble  setting  of  the  fruit,  permanent  injury 
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and  dedooation  of  exposed  parte ;  and  when  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  the  following  season,  on  its  reaching  the  injared  part  in 
quantity,  Rtunming  and  death  of  the  parts  b^ond  is  the 
resalt.  Under  the  eireamstanees  desoribed,  the  amount  of 
water  Peaoh  and  Aprioot  trees  require  at  the  root  is  not  easily 
realised.  No  wonder  they  are  obliged  to  strike  their  roots 
deep  down  into  a  ntoist  subsoil  in  search  of  moistnre  for 
self-preservation.  We  belieye  that  Peach  and  Aprioot  trees 
against  walls  are  not  by  any  means  as  a  role  sufficiently 
flupplied  with  water  at  the  root  in  summer.  We  realise  the 
neoessity  of  proteoiiug  our  Peaoh  and  Aprioot  trees  from  the 
wet  and  frosts  of  winter.  There  is  probably  an  equal  neoes- 
sity for  shading  and  proteeting  them  from  extreme  heat  in 
summer ;  at  any  rate  covering  the  exposed  stems  of  the  trees 
by  some  light  material,  or  encouraging  the  foliage  to  spread 
over  the  old  stems,  are  precautions  to  be  recommended.  A 
fine  show  of  blossom  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  not  unfrequently 
flucoeeds  a  season  which  has  been  wet,  upsetting  our  notions 
of  dryness  in  the  autumn  being  necessary  for  the  ripening  of 
the  trees,  forgetting  that  dryness  may  mean  exhaustion  of 
hardy  fruit  trees.  A  dry  summer  succeeded  by  a  wet  autumn, 
leaving  late  growth  unripe,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  also  a 
great  OTil.  Watering  should  be  done  copiously  in  summer 
whUe  the  sun  is,  strong  and  eyaporation  rapid,  the  two  first 
weeks  in  August  being  a  Tital  period.— The  SqtiiBX'B  Gab- 
DBNEB  [in  The  Gardener), 


THE  BUBH,  WALTON-ON-THAMBS. 

THE  BEBIDENOE  OF  MB.  HBNBT  OBMSON. 

Mb.  Obmson's  name  is  widely  known  for  his  long  and  high 
fltanding  as  a  horticultural  builder,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  tiiat  he  is  a  loTcr  of  gardening  and  earries  it  out  on  a 
small  scale  successfully.  The  Bush  is  an  appropriate  name 
for  his  residence,  the  house  being  completely  embowered  by 
trees— in  fact,  being  in  a  wood,  which  has  been  laid  out  by 
walks,  <feo.,  affording  quiet  nooks  and  secluded  spots  of  sylvan 
beauty. 

The  lawn  contains  examples  of  spring  and  summer  bedding 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  Adjoiuing  the  residence 
is  a  small  conservatory,  and  filled  with  Calceolarias,  which, 
both  as  regards  their  superior  culture  and  theexeellenoe  of  the 
varieties,  would  have  made  a  good  second  to  the  splendid 
pUnts  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  James.  At  a  short 
distanee  from  the  house  U  a  walled  kitchen  garden,  the  crops 
being  good  and  the  fruit  trees  numerous  and  productive.  In 
this  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  qualities,  are  two 
vineries  and  other  glass  structures.  One  of  the  houses  is 
planted  with  Muscats ;  the  other,  a  large  and  fine  house,  with 
Black  Hamburghs,  Madresfield  Courts,  and  a  rod  or  two  of 
Boyal  Muscadine. 

This  house  is  worthy  of  a  note  both  by  its  oonstmction  and 
the  highly  promising  state  of  the  Vines.  The  building  is 
span-roofed,  and  is  heated  and  ventilated  on  the  first  principles 
of  constructive  art.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  the  entire 
air  of  the  house  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  Vines  receiving  a  cheek  or  the  tem- 
perature being  materially  lowerecl.  The  external  air  is  ad- 
piitted  at  the  front  of  the  house  by  a  series  of  pipes  conduet- 
ing  it  to  cylinders  round  the  hot-water  pipes,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  house  in  a  warmed  state.  Its  egress  is  by  the 
rafters,  these,  in  fact,  being  ventilators,  which  can  be  opened 
at  will  to  any  required  extent,  ensuring  a  circulation  of  air 
quite  regular  all  over  the  house.  This  system  of  ventilation, 
which  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Fish,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  well  suited  to  the  caltivation  of  Vines,  as  the 
stout  and  exuberant  foliage  and  the  regularity  of  the  erop  in 
Mr.  Ormson'e  house  prove  oonolasively. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  the  close  glaalng  of 
modem  structures  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  Grape-pro- 
duction unless  the  greatest  care  is  employed  in  ventilating, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  Grapes  of  the  finest 
quality  and  of  the  highest  finish  in  what  are  termed  "  ricketty '' 
old  houses  where  the  air  circulates  tiirough  the  roofs  as  through 
a  riddle.  The  drawback  to  such  houses  is  that  they  admit 
water  when  it  is  not  wanted  as  well  as  air;  but  in  the  rafter 
mode  of  ventilation  the  water  is  excluded  and  the  air  admitted, 
and  thus  a  roof  is  provided  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Vines— that  is,  a  roof  affording  them  perfect  shelter  and  a 
regular  current  of  air  at  all  seasons  when  required.  Much  ex- 
perience and  unusual  facilities  for  observation  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  prime  source  of  f  aUnre  in  Grape-produc- 


tion is  traeeable  to  defident  or  imperfeet  ventibttion,  benee  I 
notice  this  mode,  which  answers  its  purpose  bo  well.  A  siull 
garden  may,  and  often  does,  afford  hints  as  useful  to  the  visikit 
or  reader  as  a  large  garden,  and  certainly  Mr.  OimsonU  boiua 
shows  a  system  of  pecfeot  ventilation  in  hot  or  cold  weigher 
and  Vines  whieh  speak  approvingly  ol  the  treatAfiBt^UshtW 
receive.  The  plan  noted,  of  admitting  warmed  air,  is  cS 
subsidiary  to  the  regular  system  of  top  and  bottom,  ventilatke 
and  in  order  to  change  the  air  in  inolement  weather,  wbieb  ii 
of  the  greatest  importanee  during  the  early  and  cold  season 
when  forcing  must  be  carried  on.  ' 

The  routine  treatment  which  these  Vines  receive  is  of  tin) 
beet.  They  are  never  syringed,  but  every  portion  of  th^  hoaas, 
paths,  stages,  &o.,  are  regularly  moistened,  and  this  keeps  tlu 
foUagd  perfectly  dean  and  hedtby.  The  border  is  w^  ms^ 
and  drained.  It  is  top-dressed  with  manure  and  watttsi  vitk 
manure  water  at  intervals  according  to  the  state  of  the  Yiass 
and  the  weather,  and  it  is  by  this  praotiee  that  the  YiaMi  u 
th^  must  do,  look  so  well. — A  Visitob. 


ARBANGBMENTS  FOR  EFFECT  AT  FLOWER. 
SHOWS. 

That  the  attractive  arrangement  of  plants  at  exhibitbni 
contributes  greatly  to  the  effect  of  such  gatherings  is  geneisll? 
admitted,  but  it  is  just  possible  thai  the  system— if  systaajt 
may  be  called— is  being  cazried  to  an  extreme,  and  that  ei|i^ 
is  oooaatonally  if  not  frequently  produced  at  the  sssrifios  ol 
eonvenience  if  not  of  s<Mnethisg  more  important.  Tbeaodm 
plan  of  arrangement  often  rendera  the  work  of  jud^ag  eiMsd* 
ingly  onerous  and  difficult ;  in  fast  it  is  ai  times  abaoet  im^ 
possible  that  the  judging  can  be  satisfactorily  psifemMd  by 
the  most  competent  adjudicators.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  tfapia 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  publio  accounts  of  the  gnat 
exhibitions  have  exceedingly  difficult  tasks  to  peifom  in, 
describing  the  ooUections ;  and  as  to  the  public,  they  are  qiii^ 
bewildered  in  attempts  to  oompare  the  madte  of  tbe  edIsflfisM> 
in  the  diflerettt  classes. 

This  arises  solely  from  their  wide,  and  as  many  ooasiisi  tbeir 
needlessly  wide,  distribution.  So  widely  are  the^difisfsnteol* 
lections  in  the  same  elase  apart  that  it  is  almost  imposaibisle 
balance  their  merit ;  indeed,  no  small  oonfosion  is  occasionally 
caused  by  the  wandering  to  and  fro  of  visitors  in  seeking  est 
the  different  exhibits.  It  may  be  in  some  degree  artistiojhat 
the  first-prize  collection  a  gronp  of  Fems.be  placed  in  <m 
corner  of  a  tent  or  building,  and  the  seoond-prize  coUeetiosibe 
in  the  opposite  corner  100  yards  distant,  and  the  thiid^nv 
gronp  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  iheae  foEtnnate  "tvelTsaV 
or  "  sixes ;''  but  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  oiths  plan 
it  is  violently  aiiifieial— a  sprinkllag  and  dotting,  not  to  saf 
patching,  system  for  whieh  Kainre  affords  no  paraUeL 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  arranging  the  plants  of  a 
given  class  in  unbroken  lines  and  then  following  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  another  class  untU  the  schedule  is  ezhaoitfld, 
and  the  unreasonably  wide  distribution  of  the  competing, 
groups.  Sorely  an  agreeable  effect  oan  be  prodnoed  by  gisffp 
ing  the  Ferns,  Azaleas*  Orchids,  Jke.,  artistically,  uA  stiU 
keeping  the  collections  sufficiently  near  together  that  thagr 
can  be  judged  readily  and  justly,  and  egpecially  tiiat  the  paWii 
may  do  what  they  so  greatly  desire— compare  with  eaeh  othar 
the  prize  collections.  By  the  present  mode  of  arrangement 
this  is  unpoBsible,  and  the  result  is  endless  inquiries  1^  W 
tors  for  collections  of  plants  whidi  can  hardly  be  found. 

A  flower  show  should  certainly  be  artistieally  arranged,  bat 
it  ought  also  to  be  convenient  and  enjoyable,  and  anless  thass . 
desirable  features  are  blended  the  show  is  not  complets^-* 

A  JUDOB. 

NARCISSUS  POSTICUS. 

I BNOLOSB  single  and  double  flowers  of  a  hardy  bulb,  if  yon 
wiU  please  to  name  it.  I  desired  in  the  middle  of  April  some 
Encharis  blooms,  and  tried  at  a  large  grower  of  the  same,  bnt 
oould  only  get  two  flowers.  I  also  triod  all  over  London,  but  eonld 
not  obtain  any  in  Easter  week.  Now,  I  think  if  this  singlo* 
flowering  bulb  could  be  brought  into  bloom  about  thai  tinae  it 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Eueharis  ior  weddiBgs,  also  for 
church  and  grave  decorations. 

The  enclosed  is  the  last  single  flower  I  can  find  in  th« 
borders.  It  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  long  time  it  will 
keep  in  water.  I  cut  buds  just  bursting,  and  place  them  in 
water  with  other  flowers,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them  opes 
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Into  thif  beautiful  ■weeUioented  flower.  The  feme  flowers  kept 
fresh  e  month  in  weter.  The  doable  yarlety  oomee  in  after 
•ad  takes  the  plaee  of  tiie  single.  It  is  equal  to  it  in  aU  its 
qaalities,  and  I  tbink  might  take  the  plaee  of  the  Gardenia  for 
soent.  Do  yon  know  if  &»7  flower  every  season  ?  as  I  have  not 
notieed  them  before  so  foil  of  bloom,  though  my  elumps  are 
large  and  many.  I  should  like  to  know  also  if  it  is  a  eommon 
flower  or  wild.  My  employer  found  one  of  the  doubles  grow- 
ing in  a  field  some  distance  from  here  last  week.— J.  D. 

[The  Narcissus  poetieus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  those  found  in  a  field  must  have  escaped  from  a  garden. 
It  produces  flowers  annually,  and  is  so  well  known  that  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  needed  this  notice,  except  for  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  used  instead  of  the  EuchariB  for 
decorations.  This  Narcissus  is  grown  by  the  acre  for  affording 
cut  flowers  for  the  London  market— Edb.] 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  WOBE  FOB 
THB  PBSSENT  WXSK. 

HABDT  PBUIT  OABDXN. 

Insxot  pests  where  they  are  not  assiduously  destroyed  give 
much  trouble  at  this  season,  a  time,  too,  when  the  whole  strength 
of  most  establishments  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the 
gardens  in  good  order.  Aphis  has  attaoked  the  Plum  and  Cherry 
ttwes  on  the  walls,  and  jJt  we  do  not  destroy  Utaa  troublesome 
enemy  it  will  either  destroy  the  trees  or  seriously  injure  them; 
and  we  are  very  much  afiaid  that  it  is  easier  to  ^ve  advloe  as 
to  how  the  trees  are  to  be  cleaned  than  it  is  for  those  whose 
trees  are  affected  to  find  time  to  clean  them.  The  ifiseots  are 
generally  found  on  the  points  of  the  young  growths,  and  before 
nailing  them  in  to  the  wall  the  shoots  may  m  dipped  into  some 
insect-destroying  solution.  There  are  plenty  to  select  from, 
but  we  always  make  our  own.  Thzee  ounces  of  soft  seap  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  water  with  half  a  pint  of  tobaooo  liquor 
will  be  strong  enough;  but  it  is  best  to  test  the  miztore  first  to 
see  whether  it  is  too  strong,  when  it  mi«ht  kill  ttie  leaves;  or 


it  nav  not  be  Strang  enoacii  to  Ull  the  ffy.  One  or  two  shoots 
should  be  dipped  in  and  left  for  an  hour  or  two.  when  the  fly 
would  be  dead  end  the  leaves  nuinjuved  if  4he  solution  i»  as  it 
ooghttobe.  If  theinseote  arestill  alive  add  a  little  more  soft 
soap.  Ke  best  way  to  use  the  sohitfon  is  to  fill  a  hand-basin 
with  it,  then  hold  tlie  basin  in  one  hand  and  bend  tiie  shoot 
ijieofi  with  the  other. 

The  oaterpiUars  of  the  Bombyx  neustria  or  Lackey  Moth  where 
'they  were  not  destroyed  in  a  voung  state  are  now  tobe  seen  in 
large  clusters.  If  tiiey  are  disturbed  they  suddenly  let  them- 
selves down  by  a  slender  thread  to  the  ground  or  some  other 
part  of  the  tree.  The  twig  on  which  they  efaister  may  be  very 
gentlv  out,  or  the  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  by  seising  them 
qoleUy  with  the  hand.  Before  they  are  full  grown  they  spread 
ttorott^  the  tree,  send  itis  very  diffloult  to  destroy  them.  Nothing 
is  so  effectual  as  hand-picking. 

We  continue  to  attend  to  &e  wall  ttees,  nslUng-in  the  shoots 
and  removing  those  not  required.  This  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  sun  and  air  to  act  upon  the  fruit ;  but  no  garden  has  a  tidy 
appearance  when  the  young  growths  are  htok^ng  loose  on  wall 
trees.  Continue  to  syringe  the  treee  as  often  as  they  may  re- 
quire it.  When  the  weather  Is  hot  and  dry  and  the  nights  warm, 
Feach  and  Nectarine  treee  on  walls  ought  to  be  syringed  every 
aieralDg  if  there  is  time  to  do  it.  We  have  not  looked  over  the 
hush  and  pyramid  trees  yet,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so 
very  soon,  and  in  this  case  also  it  ii  best  to  thin  the  growths 
well  out. 

Strawberries  have  been  looked  overi  and  the  hoe  run  through 
the  ground  before  it  was  oovered  with  the  runners.  We  hear  of 
rain  in  different  parts  and  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  but 
^^siT  little  has  fallen  here.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  to  have  good 
fruit  it  must  be  well  watered  and  a  mulching  of  manure  be  laid 
over  the  ground  to  check  evaporation.  We  shall  very  soon  lay 
runners  of  Black  Prince  and  teens'  Seedling  into  small  pots  for 
earl^r  forcing.  The  sooner  they  beoome  established  in  their 
fruiting  pots  so  much  earlier  they  can  be  started  next  season. 

We  have  seen  and  tried  many  different  plans  to  preserve  the 
fruit  from  ii^ury  and  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with 
■the  ground.  The  mowings  from  the  lawn  have  been  used  to 
place  under  the  fruit,  but  this  is  about  the  worst  that  can  boused, 
as  the  smali  portlens  of  grass  stick  to  the  fruit  and  are  with 
diffloulty  removed.  Clean  straw  is  about  the  best  material  to 
place  under  them,  but  all  such  contrivances  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  plan  of  placing  small  branohlets  round  the  plant 
with  the  end  stuck  m  the  ground  so  that  the  fruit  hangs  over 
the  forks  of  the  branohes.  It  does  not  touch  thcground,  and  is 
also  very  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  sun  acting  upon  the 
'  Aniit  gives  it  a  high  colour. 


Th^frait  is  now  quite  ripe  in  the  early  houses*  and  all  that  is 
teqtdred  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  it  is  preserved  from  dust  and 


not  allowed  to  shrivel  from  an  arid  atmosphere  in  the  house. 
Another  cause  of  the  fruit  shrivelling  after  it  is  ripe  is  dryness 
at  the  roots,  and  this  not  only  Injures  the  present  crop  but 
it  prevents  the  buds  from  sweliing-up  for  next  season.  If  the 
borders  have  been  well  watered  up  to  the  time  that  the  fruit 
conmienoes  colouring  ttiere  is  not  much  danger  of  Injury  from  this 
cause ;  but  from  the  time  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  untU  that 
of  the  last  bunch  being  out  may  include  a  period  of  more  than 
three  months,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  shallow  border  of  light 
soil  may  become  dusty  dry  in  less  than  that  time,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  examhie  it.  Should  the  Orapes  shrivel,  of  course  a  good 
watering  with  clear  water  will  be  necessary.  When  all  the  fruit 
has  been  cut,  the  Vines  must  be  thoroughly  syringed  to  free 
them  from  any  trace  of  red  spider. 

We  are  now  thinning  the  fruit  in  late  houses,  and  shall  finish 
before  this  appears  in  print.  Artificial  heat  had  been  applied 
from  the  time  the  shoots  had  grown  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  push  on  such  sorts  as  Lady  Downe's  and  the  rest  of  the  late 
sorts,  for  if  heat  has  not  been  afforded  early  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  apply  it  earlier  in  the  autumn  to  ripen  the  Grapes  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  ease.  We  snail  not  use  artificial  heat 
from  now  until  the  second  or  third  week  in  August,  or  later 
even  than  this,  according  to  the  season.  When  cold  nights  set 
in,  the  fruit,  if  it  is  not  ripe  previously,  will  not  be  well  flavoured 
unless  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to  eO^',  with  air  admitted  by 
night  and  a  d^sh  atmosphere  m  the  house.  Muscats  when 
ripening  require  65°. 

?rhe  late  vinery  borders  requhre  plenty  of  water  just  now,  and 
Vines  can  stand  manure  water  as  strong  as  most  trees  or  plants. 
Guano  may  be  strewed  upon  the  ground  pretty  thickly,  or  a  coat- 
ing of  manure  2  or  8  inches  thick  may  be  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face in  addition  to  the  usual  dressing  that  was  applied  in  the 
winter.  This  is  a  more  oonvenient  way  of  feeding  the  Vines 
than  mixing  up  the  manure  with  water  in  tanks  or  waterpots 
before  applying  it.  In  training  the  growing  shoots  of  Vines  see 
that  they  are  arranged  regularly  over  the  trelliswork,  and  all 
the  growths  should  ne  brought  down  under  the  wires.  Vines 
pruned  on  the  short-spur  system  soon  make  sufficient  wood,  and 
the  growths  are  usually  all  trained  into  their  places  before  the 
Grapes  ar^  in  flower. 

0T7CU1CBXB  Ain>  VZLOH  HOUSSS. 

The  treatment  in  these  structures  varies  so  little  all  the  year 
round,  except  that  the  changing  temperature  from  winter  to 
spring,  and  from  spring  to  summer  and  autumn,  make  a  less 
degree  of  care  and  watchfulness  necessary  in  the  warmest 
months.  Artificial  heat  is  not  necessary  now,  unless  to  hasten 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  Melons,  or  to  have  Cucumbers  in  at 
a  certain  time.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  plant-out  Melons  to 
produce  ripe  fruit  in  September  or  about  the  end  of  August, 


and  this  may  be  done  without  any  other  heat  but  that  from 
closing  the  house  early.  The  plants  are  usually  very  strong, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  attaoked  by  red  spider  when  artificial 


heat  is  not  applied.  Cucumber  plants  should  be  very  freely 
syruged  when  the  house  is  closed.  It  should  again  be  damped 
in  the  morning  when  the  ventilators  are  opened,  and  besides 
this  no  other  moisture  is  reqdred.  To  have  the  atmosphere 
oonstsntly  charged  ^th  moisture  is  not  conducive  to  the  health 
of  Cucumbers  or  any  other  vegetable  products.  A  high  moist 
atmosphere  causes  a  rapid  growth,  but  it  is  not  a  faealihy  one  ; 
the  leaves  are  always  wanting  in  substance,  and  will  not  endure 
a  few  hours  of  bright  eunshine.  Cneumber  and  Melon  plants 
ought  not  to  require  shading  firom  sun ;  when  they  do  ttie  treat- 
ment is  probably  at  fault,  and  the  most  eommon  eanse  is  an 
overmoist  atmosphere. 

PZiJLMT  STOVX  AlO)  OBOHm  HOUBIS. 

Here  as  in  other  structures  but  very  little  artificial  heat  is 
required ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  do  without  it  entirely,  as  many 
plants  are  making  rapid  growth  or  maturing  the  young  wood ; 
and  the  season  so  far  has  been  unusually  late.  Many  plants  that 
have  usually  passed  the  flowering  period  at  this  time  are  not 
yet  in  bloom,  and  if  the  weather  does  not  become  warmer  we 
shaU  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  flre  heat  at  all.  Stephanotio 
floribunda  is  still  in  flower,  but  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period 
is  over  the  growths  should  be  exposed  more  to  sunshine.  This 
pUmt  may  be  trained  dose  to  the  gJMB  and  folly  exposed  to  the 
sun  at  this  season.  This  and  Allamanda  should  be  well  svringed 
daily  to  keep  down*  red  spider.  There  is  Uttle  danger  of  injury 
from  damp  at  this  peason,  and  nearly-  all  stove  plants  except 
those  that  have  tender  foUage  maybe  syringed.  Toung  plants 
are  pottedon  as  they  require  it,  and  any  choice  plants  ttiat  are 
not  growing  so  well  as  they  ought  most  be  examined  at  the  roots 
to  anoortain  the  cause,  if  it  is  from  the  potting  material  be- 
coming sour  this  is  to  be  removed  with  a  pointed  stick  from 
amon^  tiiie  roots,  and  the  plant  repotted  in  the  same  or  smaller 
pot  in  suitable  soil.  ^,     ,  x  l^ 

Many  of  the  Orchidaceous  pUnts  that  are  starting  into  grow^ 
ought  also  to  be  repotted :  ttie  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  fresh 
roots  are  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last  growth.  Red  spider 
is  a  troublesome  pest  to-many  of  the  East  Indi^  Dendrobinms. 
D.  Bensonie,  D.  bevonianum,  and  D.  Falooneni  especially;  all 
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anoli  plants  ought  to  be  freely  eyiinged  with  tepid  water  daily, 
this  will  preyent  the  Bpider  irom  appearing.  Sometimea  the 
plants  are  in  a  position  where  the  nae  of  the  syringe  is  injarious 
to  other  plants.  In  this  oase  the  snider  may  be  washed  ofl  with 
a  sponge  and  soapy  water,  or  the  plants  may  be  taken  down  and 
ocoasionally  syringed.— J.  Douglas. 

TBADE  OATALOaUE  BEOEIYED. 

Bobert  Parker,  Exotio  Nursery,  Tooting.  —  Catalogue  of 
Alpine  and  Herbaceotu  FlanU,  Fema,  Olimhers,  and  Frutt 
Tree$,  

HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Skobstabibs  will  oblige  us  by  informing  as  of  the  dates  on 
which  exhibitions  are  to  be  held. 

Ipswxoa.— June  16th.  Jalj  0feh,  and  September  ITfch.     Sec,  Mr.  W.  B. 

Jeflriea,  Henl^  Bead,  Iptwioh. 
EDiNBaBOH  (Sooitlah  Pansy  SooiAtj'e  Show).    Jane  16th.    Mr.  N.  M.  Welsh, 

1.  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Edinburgh,  See. 
€btbtal  Palacs  (Bosee).    Jane  16th  and  17th. 
Cormwm.    Janel9tb.    Mr.  T.  Wilson,  8,  PorUand  Teixaoe,  Bee. 
BxosMT'B  Pabk.    Jane  Slit. 
Spaldiho.    JoneUat.    Mr.  O.  Kingston,  See. 
fAmsHAM  AMD  South  Hampshiu.    Janeaut.    Mr.  H.  Smith,  See. 
EzsTM  (Bo§ee).    Jane28rd.    Mr.  T.  W.  Gr^y,  Hon.  Sae. 
BxiQATa  (Boeee).    Jane  94th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treasarer. 
BuBTOii-uPOii-TBSirT.    JaneSSth.    Mr.  F.  S.  DonweU,  See. 
MAnwTon  (Bosea).     Jane  SSih.    Mr.  Habert  Bensted.  Boekstow,  MaM- 

atone,  See. 
Ck)LGHXBTaB.    Jane  asth  and  SQth.    Mr.  W.  Haniaon,  See. 
Lxsna.    Jane  S8th,  S&th,  and  80th.    Mr.  James  Birkbeek,  Delph  Laae, 

Woodhonae,  Leeds.  Bee. 
BicmcoRD.    Jane  a9th.    Mr.  A.  Ohaneellor,  Hon.  See. 
Wsar  or  Bholaiid  (Hbruobd).    Boees.    JoneSBth.   Ber.  0.  H.  Bohnsr, 

OredenhlU,  See. 
WiSBBAOH  (Bosea).   Jane  S9th.    Mr.  0.  Parker.  Hon.  See. 
ZoBBAY.    Jane  89th  and  80tb.    Mr.  W.  Fane  Taoker,  Oapt.,  Braddon  Tor, 

Hon.  See. 
OxroBo  (Roses).    Jane  80th.    Mr.  0.  B.  BIdley,  116,  Aldate's,  Hon.  See. 
BBooKflAX  (Bosea).    Jaly  let.    Ber.  A.  Ohealea  and  Mr.  0.  Mortimer,  Bees. 
MABsnaif.    Jaly  1st.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondson,  Hon.  See. 
SouTHPOBT.    Jaly  6th.    Mr.  A.  Gan^beU,  See. 

BoTAL  Oalbdoiuaii  H0BT10U1.TUBAL  SoGXBTT.  Joly  6th  snd  September  18th. 
OuMSLB.    Joly  6th.    Mr.  Alfred  King,  Sec 
WBBTMnrsTBB  Aquabzum.    Jolj  6th  and  6th. 
Fbomb  (Boaes).    Jaly6Ui.    Mr.  A.  B.  Baily,  Hon.  See. 
NBWABX(Bo8es).    Jaly  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dotaney,  See. 
^omvaHAM.    Joly  6th  to  10th.    Mr.  A.  Kiik,  Monleipal  OiBees,  See. 
Sabdowh  Pabk.   Jaly7thand8th.    Mr.  Wuls,Boyal  Exotio  Narsary,  Onslow 

Greaoent,  Soath  Kensington,  See. 
Albzandba  Palaob.    Boses,  Jaly  7th  and  8th. 
WBLLDiaBOBouaH.    Joly  7th  Kod  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parke,  Hon.  Bee. 
Ealhio,  Aotob,  abd  Habwbll.    Jaly  11th  (at  IV>rdhook).    Mr.  B.  Dsam, 

Ealinff ,  See. 
^KWtULD.    Jaly  12th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bofe,  Bk)omfleld  Naraeiy,  Bee. 
HBLBBSBUBaH  (Boses).    Jaly  ISth  and  18th.    Mr.  J.  MiteheU*  See. 
WzUBUDOB.  Jaly  ISth  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Cottages,  Hon.  See. 
EzOHOATB.    Jaly  18th.    Mr.  W.  M.  Burak,  6,  North  Boad,  Highgate,  See. 
OLinoB,  Bbibtol  (Boses  and  Strawbeniea).    July  18th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Jaekson, 

^Uf  (Bosei).    Joly  18th.    Mr.  S.  Oartwxlght,  Sheep  Market.  Leek,  Staflord- 

shire,  Hon.  See. 
KiLKABBoox.    Boaes,  Jaly  18th  and  19th.    Ctonstal  ExhlUUon,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M-Smithill.  King  Street.  See. 
ToBBBiDOB.    Jaly  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hon.  See. 

BOTAL  HOBTXCDI.TUBAL  SOOIBTT,  SOUTH  KBBSIBOTOB.     Jaly  19th  Slid  90th 

(Boaes,  fte.).    Norember  8th  (Fruit). 
Tbwxbbbubt.    JalyB6th.    Mr.  P.MooreandMr.  H.  J.  Ooehrane,HoB.Sees. 
Wbbxhax.    JalyB6th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  See. 
HuNTiKaDOB.    Jaly  86th.    Mr.  J.  Dilley,  Market  Place,  See. 
Hbaj>iboi.bt.    Jaly  86th  and  87th.     Mr.  T.  Atkinson,  Barleywood,  Head- 
.     iogl^,  Leeds,  See. 
ABBBDBBif  (Boyal  Hortiealtoral  Soeiety).    JalySetb,  a7th,and  88th.    Mr. 

Archibald  J.  Bennie,  188i,  Union  Street. 
Bbiqhousb.    Joly  89th.    Messrs.  0.  Jeesop  ft  E.  Bairnslsy,  Hon.  Sees. 
XiLBBT  (Flowers).    Aagast  lat.    Mr.  0.  B.  Braoebiidge,  See. 
Hbwobth  (Hortiealtaral).    Aogoat  8nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Feltoe,  Hon.  See. 
Bawtbnstaia  (BosBHDALB).  Aogost  4th  and  6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  See. 
SouTHAxPTOB.    AngoBt  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  B.  Faidge,  89,  York  Street, 

Taubton  Dbabb.    Aagnat  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  MJ).,  and  Mr. 

Olement  Smith,  Hon.  Sees. 
FttBT.    AagUBtllth.    Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  Hon.  Bee. 
Otlbt.    Aagast  18th.  .  Mr.  Alfred  Battle,  Hon.  Bee. 

€lat  Obobs.  Aogait  16th.  Mr.  J.  Btallard,  Olay  Oroaa,  near  Ohestetfield,  Bee. 
Wbstob-supbb-Mabb.    Aagast  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton.  See. 
Pbbbtob.    Aagast  16th  and  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troaghton,  Hon.  See. 
Shbbwbbuby.    Aagaat  16th  and  17th.    Adnitt  ft  Naanton,  Hon.  Sees. 
MibkbldHobmooltubal.    Aagast  19th.    Mr.  Oeorge  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Boahforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Nbwbubt.    Aagaat  8Bnd.    Mr.  A.  StradUng,  Northbrook  Stxe  t,  Hon.  See. 
Chbpstow.    Aagast 88rd.    Mr.  B.  ThSn^Hon.  See. 
GABraAJLTOB,  Walubotob,  AMD  Bbdbxbotob.     Aogast  S4th.     Mr.  J. 

5f*S?"'J**^**  ^°™»'  Oarahalton,  and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  the  Nurseries, 

WalUngton,  Hon.  Sees. 
SSATOB  Bubb.   Aagast  96th.    Mr.  B.  Bichazdson  and  Mr.  W.  Ellott,  Sees, 
uu  ov  Thabbt  (Maboatb).    August  80th.   Mr.  0.  D.  Smith,  8,  Marine 

Terraee,  Margate,  See. 
nSlSlS^'  *  September  1st  and  8nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Bnrnsti.  8,  High  Btieet,  Bee. 
^?\'^^".t?;i*!^l^^  Bept«mbsc7th,8th, aBd9th.   lb.  W.  B. MeKelTie, 

IB,  Bnelid  Orsseit,  See. 


0X.ASOOW.    September  13th  and  18th.   Mr.  F.  OUb.  DofogfaaU,  167,  Osnalag 

Street,  See. 
Nobthaxptob  (Oteyssnthemnms).     Norsmber  14th  and  litfa.     Mi^  W. 

Outteridge,  61,  Densaaik  Boad,  Northampton,  See. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  AH  correspondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  Tha 
Editors,"  or  to  "  The  Pablisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Jolmson  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  renudn  unopened  unaToid- 
ably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  any 
of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  ihem  to  un- 
justifiable trouble  and  expense. 

Ooxrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  queatiOBS 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  enb- 
jects,  and  should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  inaertlan 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet. 

(ToTTAGBBs*  Plabts  FOB  ExHiBiTZOB  (A.)  — Ws  eppcUisiid  ths  eOBS> 
petition  win  be  eonflned  to  plants  whieh  may  bs  grovn  as  window  plaals. 
We  should  hare  Faehriai  -Sanray,  *MrB.  H.  Oannell,  *Paip]e  fkisea, 
Grande  Dnehesse  Msile.  Zonal  or  Nosegay  PelaMoninaas— ♦  A  maianth,  ] 
troas,  and  Polly  King.    Doable  Pelanooiam— *Msdame  Lemoinaw    Psta 


[yKfnff. 
—Diamond  and  *Lady  MonoriefL  *Hydzangea  hortensis,  Tiantana  i 
and  Vallota  purporea.  We  shoald  grow  the  whole  and  seleet  ftha  best  la 
eondition,  and  hare  a  plant  or  two  of  Liliam  auiatom,  and  a  OainaUmi  sad 
Piootee,  or  oonilne  yourself  to  the  half  dosen,forwhieh  w  hara  madEaA  aons 
with  an  asterisk. 

Pbbfdxbs  (B.  B.  JE.).— We  will  obtainsoms  infonnation«  but  tt  Is  a  auhdeet 
whieh  few  persons  ean  write  about. 

Pbas  nr  Tbbvohbs  {Bt.  Bdmmndh—Do  not  esrth  them,  bat  piaee  the 
stieks  on  eaeh  side  of  them  when  the  Pom  axa  8  inehes  bliBh.  Soak  thsss 
ooeasionaUy  with  guano  water  of  a  strength  of  half  an  ounoa  of  guano  to 
each  gaUon  of  water  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Ihe  guano  mmj  be  dlaaDtfadla 
the  water  and  applied  at  onoe.  Mueh  depends  on  the  weathar  aa  to  tba  tisas 
of  the  Peas  being  ready  to  gather. 

Sbbdubo  aBBABTDM  (Jfn.  PMfe).— Being  white  and  so  dwaif  as  to  bs 
suitable  for  an  edging,  show  It  to  some  of  the  1     ' 
likely  purehasers. 

TzxB  Lbatbs  (d.  fiesd).— They  at*  not  sttaeked  by  an  Insaet ; 
are  a  symptom  of  orer^lunuianee. 

IBSBOT  OB  YiBBS  (T.  Z.,  Birstoll).— It  is  a  weevil,  Onrcalio 

best  mode  of  subduing  them  is  to  spread  a  white  sheet  bsnaath  aaah  Tina  at 
night,  shake  the  Vine,  and  destroT  the  weevils  that  fall  on  the  ahaet.  Ibk 
repeated  twloe  or  thrice  will  enable  you  to  ertenninato  thess. 

PxBB  Sawbust  (B.).— Mixed  with  the  dung  of  eows  we  do  aot  tUnk  ft 
woBld  injure  any  Utehen-garden  erop. 

Appltzbo  Abtjvioial  Mabubb  to  Vibbs  {Jmatewr).-^!^  Is  ^nita  wmv 
to  oTererop  Ylnes  and  then  fanqy  that  yon  ean  make  19  for  tt  by  llfisilli^ 
thsm  with  guano  water.  We  always  seatter  the  guano  on  the  aozfaee  of  On 
borders,  and  allow  the  fertiUsing  properties  to  be  washed  In  1^ 
waterings.  Tines  will  stand  the  manure  water  pretty  strong.  Three  _ 
of  water  and  8  oas.  of  guano  is  not  enough  for  a  Vine  If  it  Is  plantad 
Wegireaborder  16 feet  by  88 feet  about  U lbs.  of  guano  and  900 ^rilanscf 
water  at  one  time.  You  may  do  yours  In  the  saaw  proportlosi,  bnl  you  asast 
avoid  the  evil  of  orereropplng. 

Vibbs  Ubbbaltht  (Ifortktuadriaa).— It  would  be  mueh  bettor  for  you  to 
plant  new  Vines.  If  yon  were  to  plant  healthy  growing  eanea  now  thsj 
would  become  eetablished  by  the  autumn. 

AzALBA  Lbatbs  Soobohbo  (J.  W,  £.).— The  leaves  are  seorehed  by  one 
of  three  eanses— their  being  exposed  whilst  wet  to  the  powerfol  .'knys  of  the 
sun  with  a  deflolensy  of  air ;  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  the  maues  of 
the  leaves  being  dried  up;  or  eKcesslTe  fumigatioa  with  tobacco.  We  think 
the  second  is  the  most  likely  eanse  In  your  case,  as  you  say  aarae  of  the  plants 
ars  affected  but  others  not  at  all,  though  the  growths  beli^yoaqg  and  tender 
in  the  ease  of  the  scorched  plants  would  make  a  dUtereaoe  beLiowi  thoee  vHtti 
foliage  more  advanced  or  not  started  into  fresh  growth,  the  letter  nensiilin 
injory  when  thoee  with  tender  growth  are  injured  I7  tobaeeo  SBsokaTzoB 
will  now  bs  able  to  determine  for  yourself  and  provide  the  rsasedj. 

Bbadicatibo  Docks  abd  Dabdbuobs  (r.  D,  H.).— We  knowofno  wfaola. 
sale  mode  of  riddance  of  theee  weeds  from  lawns,  nor  have  we  soy  flslih 
In  any  dreesing  whieh  would  kill  them  without  also  doing  li^aiy  to  lbs 
grasses,  but  all  coarse  weeds  may  bs  removed  hj  dropping  Into  the  heait  U 
cash  weed  oil  of  TitrioL  It  shoald  be  applied  with  a  stick  notched  loond  lor 
an  inch  or  two  at  the  end  the  better  to  hold  the  liquid,  one  dip  of  wUeh  wiB 
hold  enough  to  kill  three  or  more  plants,  one  drop  bdng  sulBelent  If  the  aoid 
be  good;  tiie  vitriol  hisses  in  burning  up  the  weeds.  The  sticks  should  not  bs 
pointed,  the  bottle  having  a  wire  round  it  for  oonvenlenoe  of  carrying.  Bis 
of  course  needful  to  entrust  the  vitriol  and  Its  use  to  a  oarsful  peraon. 

Ebbata.— In  /*Ooinlsh Notes"  on  page  448,  the  queatlon  appettv,  "Is 
there  any  ohanee  of  propagating  Bhododendrons  without  peat  f  It  abooU 
hare  been  "  without  heat."  In  the  same  article  the  Appls  xilsmd  to  ss 
t*  Whiter  "Peach  should  hare  been  Irish  Peach.  ' 

Ohbbbzbs  Dbofpzbo  (JmaUw).— It  is  a  eonsequsnee  tn^uoUj  of  4<*^ 
ness  at  the  roots  during  the  flowering  season;  but  in  your  case  It^bee  ft 
OTcrfnitfulness;  the  fruit,  were  It  not  to  drop  oonsldarably,  would  oven 
the  trees  and  could  not  be  brought  to  perfection. 

BosBS  AYTBB  Flowbbxbo  (Jd0m).~Plunge  the  pots  in  aahsa  In  an' open 
Tct  sheltered  situaUon,  keeping  duly  supplied  wWx  water,  repotting  In  to- 
tember.    Bead  Mr.  Douglas's  notes  on  "  Boses  In  Pots,"  page  Aal 

OuouMBBB  Plabts  Dnso  (OatfMsi&sr).— The  plants  die  at  the  eollnro 
to  a  too  rich  and  moist  soil,  the  steals  ef  the  phmte  beliw  often  wel,  or  8 
so  as  not  to  become  dry,  the  atmoephere  bdng  doSe  and  UMis*.  «■  - 
applisd  to  the  affected  parts  is  useless,  but  qukklime  from  dryinc  the  nirtls 
to  an  extent  useful,  but  the  rsmedylles  in  a  less  moist  anddeh  aolLwIili 
freer  ventilation,  so  as  to  prsvsnt  the  aesnmfilatlon  of  1 
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«texn«.  We  presame  there  It  no  drip  from  the  roof.  In  fyrlngiog  AToid 
wetting  the  sterna.  There  !■  no  reason  why  the  plantt  in  the  other  hoose 
ahonld  be  similerly  efleeted  it  yon  hare  a  better  Tentilated  atmosphere.  Turlj 
ioam  is  quite  rich  enongh  iHthoat  any  addition  of  dong. 

PlamtxnoFlowrb  Bu>  (£«tf«pt).— Of  yonr  proposed  planting  of  the  bedthf 
lirBt-mentioned  plan  woald  not  suit  with  Golden  Pyrethmm  in  the  centre,  i* 
would  be  too  dwarf ;  and  8  should  bo  diyided  from  4  by  a  band  of  Centanrea* 
The  second  mode  of  planting  is  best,  with  the  plants  at  yoxu  disposaL  The 
dwarf  Lobelia  and  Christine  Oeraninms  might  be  adyantageoosly  nsed  to 
take  ott  the  flatness  of  the  Pyrethmm  and  relieTe  its  monotony,  dotting  them 
altematelj  and  equidistant  in  the  band  of  Pyrethrom. 

MiOHOHBTTK  Xativ  BY  Fly  (Zd«m).--The  "flea"  is  a  weevil— the  Tar" 
nip  fly,  which  may  be  kept  under  by  dusting  the  plants  in  the  morning  or 
evening  with  quicklime.  Bepeat  the  dusting  if  rain  washes  away  the  lime,  bat 
with  moist  weather  the  plants  wHi  soon  pass  the  inseota,  which  are  most 
prevalent  and  destrnetive  in  dry  weather. 

OuTTiHo  Otbbobowii  Bbooh  (Bobtrton  TTatk^n).— The  best  time  to  on* 
down  Broom  is  before  it  commences  growing  and  flowering  in  March  or  April, 
hut  it  will  probably  start  into  growth  again  if  cut  immediately,  not  cutting 
too  closely  into  the  old  wood. 

Gbowimo  Mu.oRi  (IF.  ^odtr).— The  best  compost  tor  Melons  is  a  strong 
turfy  loam— the  top  8  or  4  inches  of  a  pasture,  with  its  turf  laid  up  in  ridges 
for  t^-ee  months  onwards,  and  chopped  up  moderately  flne.  No  manure 
flhould  be  added.  The  compost  should  be  19  inches  deep,  and  ought  to  have 
efficient  drainage.  A  temperature  of  66o  at  night,  not  exceeding  70",  nor 
less  than  60«  in  the  morning,  and  70°  to  76^  by  day  without  sun,  rising  to 
86°  or  90°  with  sun  and  air,  the  latter  being  admitted  and  withdrawn  at  75°, 
wm  be  suitable.  The  temperature  of  the  bed  should  be  76°,  but  we  cannot 
say  what  temperature  you  will  require  in  the  chamber  beneath  the  border  to 
Sive  you  the  required  temperature  in  the  bed.  That  you  will  need  to  deter- 
mine practically.  The  atmosphere  of  the  bouse  requires  to  be  kept  meist, 
except  during  the  setting  of  the  fruit  and  when  it  is  ripening.  At  other 
times  you  will  need  to  sprinkle  the  plants  twice  a-day,  and  at  noon  damphag 
well  the  house  but  not  the  plants. 

Cdcumbsbs  Faiumo  (A.  B,  C.).— We  think  your  soil  is  too  rich— one  of 
the  greatest  errors  made  by  Oacamber-growers.  *' Three  parti  well-rotted 
pigs  manure  to  one  part  yellow  loam,"  and  the  placing  of  the  pigs'  manure 
in  pans  so  as  to  receive  night  soil,  is  only  making  the  soil  richer.  Good 
turiyioam  without  admixture  of  dung  is  sufficiently  stimulating,  but  you 
Aave  three  parts  of  manure  to  one  of  soil ;  and  were  the  quantities  reversed  we 
ahould  still  object  to  the  compost  as  too  rich  unleestheloam  were  poor,  when 
one-fonrth  of  manure  might  be  added.  It  is  so  easy  to  apply  manure  in  a 
liquid  form  and  as  top-dressings,  that  we  do  not  advise  a  rich  soil,  as  with 
watering  it  Is  liable  to  become  sour— a  soapy  mass,  which  may  give  gross  but 
not  fruitful  growths.  Oease  the  manure  waterings,  and  do  not  stop  so 
-elosely.  We  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  treatment  otherwise 
than  in  the  soil. 

PXAR  Blobsox  hot  SvrnNO  (F.  /.).— The  embryo  froit  has  undoubtedly 
been  injured  by  the  severe  and  long-continued  cold.  We  never  had  a  greater 
ahow  for  fruit,  but  the  blossom  was  in  many  Instsnoes  destroyed,  and  in 
most  instonces  damaged,  the  anthers  and  pistUs  being  killed,  so  that 
although  the  flowers  expanded  fertilisation  could  not  take  place,  the  em- 
bryo fruit  consequentiy  dropping.    Protection  is  the  only  remedy. 

Stoppiho  Lkamiio  Vn«  Shoots  ( Jd«n).— We  should  stop  the  shoot  in 
your  ground  vinery  at  4  feet,  which  we  presume  is  the  extent  of  the  space  at 
command,  and  stop  the  Uterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  afterwards  to  one  leaf 
•8  they  are  made.  If  you  have  more  length  for  the  leader  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  its  growing  twice  the  length  named,  the  chief  point  being  to  have 
tM  part  to  which  you  cut  firm  and  well  ripened.  There  is  no  need  for  syringing 
vines  in  a  ground  or  any  other  vineiy,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  moist  at- 
mosphere be  maintained.  In  a  ground  vinery  sufficient  moisture  will  be 
derived  flrom  the  soU,  except,  perhaps,  in  long-continaed  hot  weather. 

BsxoTiKA  STRAWBaB&Y  BumtBBa  (Jd«m).— We  have  and  do  advocate  the 
xemoral  of  runners  from  Strawberries  ai  they  appear— that  is,  from  thosn 
not  required  to  give  plants  for  Increase,  when,  of  course,  the  first  runners 
-ought  to  be  retained  and  layered  to  faoiUtate  their  speedy  rooting.  The 
runners  if  left  to  root  impoverish  the  soiL  Besides  they  by  their  shade 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  foliage  of  Strawberries  requiring  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

PKLABaoHiuM  Lbatbs  SpoTTBD^fT.  B.).— There  is  no  trace  of  insects 
though  there  may  have  been  insects  at  an  earlier  stage,  but  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  evidences  of  their  attacks  remaining.  The  spots  are  aresult 
of  a  too  close  moist  atmosphere,  which  freer  and  earlier  air-giving  would 
prevent.  We  presume  the  plants  have  not  been  syringed,  or  that  would 
cause  it. 

Boss  "  Aoxzbablb  "  (Kitty),— Yon  wlU  be  foUy  Justified  in  increasing  to 
any  extent  the  Bose  of  that  name.    Go  on  propagating. 

GZ.OIBB  DB  DxjoN  BosB  EzuBBBAHT  (CarHcfc).— As  you  sey  the  Boee  is 
iiowerlng  sparsely  we  should  adrise  you  to  cut  away  some  of  the  old  wood 
and  make  room  for  the  huring-in  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  vigorous  shoots 
now  pushing;  thsse,  if  tirinly  trained  and  matured,  would  in  due  time  pro- 
duce fine  flowers.  The  foreright  shoots  not  required  for  training-in,  or  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  trained  to  the  wall,  should  be  removed  at  once.  This, 
liJce  some  other  Boses,  produces  the  finest  of  flowws  from  young  wood  trained 
thinly  and  matored,  and  not  materially  shortened.  Ton  must  provide  against 
your  Bose  becoming  bare  at  its  base  by  shortening  the  shoots  at  different 
distances  from  the  ground  at  the  winter's  pruning. 

YiKB  Boots  Disbabbd  (/.  7.).— We  planted  three  vineriee  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  second  or  third  season  many  of  the  roots  presented  the 
nme  appearance  as  yours  do.  A  friend  planted  a  house  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  vines  were  also  checked  in  their  growth  by  decaying  roots.  A  box 
was  also  sent  to  this  office  oontaholng  roots  afTeeted  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
each  ease  the  borders  were  made  up  as  yours  has  been,  except  that  the  bones 
were  not  raw.  As  your  Vhae  has  not  started  at  all,  or  but  very  little,  it  may 
have  been  an  unhealthy  cane.  Baw  bones  and  fresh  stable  manure  coming 
voto  contact  with  the  roots  of  such  a  plant  would  be  certain  to  make  it  worse. 
There  is  no  trace  of  Phylloxera.  You  had  better  plant  another  healthy  Vine, 
l>ut  instead  of  allowing  the  soil  of  the  border  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots  make  a  good-sised  hole  and  plant  in  decayed  turfy  loam;  the  young 
Abzee  will  form  in  this,  and  work  into  the  richer  compost  beyond. 


Having  plants  in  the  house  you  may  be  unable  to  reduce  the  moitture<  but 
you  can  mcrease  the  air;  leave  the  top  ventilators  slightly  open  all  night, 
admitting  more  air  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  Nectarine  leaves  are 
severely  blistered  by  the  action  of  cold  winds  on  the  tender  foliage.  Bemove 
the  worst  leaves  now,  and  milder  weather  will  induce  the  production 
healthy  foliage.    Keep  the  ^ves  free  from  insects. 

Stoyb  in  Gbbbnhousb  (Of to).— Being  fluelees  it  would  certainly  injure 
your  plants. 

Navb  of  Irbxct  (I^oraimu).— Oetonia  aurata,  tho  Bose  Ohafer.  It  ig 
perfectiy  harmless,  and  is  not  uncommon. 

Nahbs  or  Plabts  (G.  JET.  F.).— It  is  not  a  Linaria,  but  Banuneulus 
arvensis.  (J.  J7.).— FritiDaria  pyrenaiea  and  an  Epidendrum.  The  exaggera- 
tion of  the  Polyanthus  cidyx  is  not  unusuaL  (/.  H.,  Hindley  Qreen  fioU).— 
Oalliandra  Tweedeii.  (M.  H,  M,).—Jl  variety  of  TuUpa  Gesneriana;  Nar- 
cissus poetieus  flore-pleno.  (W.  Xi.).— 1,  Asperula  odorata;  2,  Btaphylea 
pinnate ;  8,  Meconopsis  cambrica.  (Q.  Xi.).— Welgela  rosea  and  Daphne 
pontioa.  (A  Ten-years  8ubscriber).'-lt  Adlantum  hispidulum;  2,  Nephro- 
fepiscordifolia;  4,  Pteris  erotica  albo-lineata ;  6,  Polypodiumaurmim;  one 
Fern  not  in  fruit  and  Adiantam  tenerum  not  numbered.  (Mrs,  J7.).— 1,  Sym- 
phytum; a  and  8,  Trollius  europtens;  4,  Asperula  tauxina;  6,  Baxifiraga 
eoespitosa;  6,  Heuchera  qjMcies.  (Lady  C.).— Cactus  phyllantluddes,  Bose- 
flowered  Indian  Fig.  (A.  B.  G.).— Staphylea  pontica.  (W,  T.).— Oorydalis 
lutea.  (J.  IF.,  Ltch/l«Zd).— Mlmulus  glutinosus.  (0Idi9«b«en'&er).— 1,  8plr»a 
rotundifolia;  2,  Saxifrage  granulate  flore-pleno;  8,  Limnanthes  DouglasiL 
(J.  B.  H.).— Limnanthes  Douglasii,  a  gay-flowering  hardy  annual  introduced 
from  California  in  1888,  and  not  a  **  weed." 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  CHIOEENS.— No.  1. 

Howbysb  bad  the  Beaaon  hitherto  has  been  for  many  of  ns, 
there  are  many  broods  in  a  growing  staflei  and  conseqnentlj  a 
few  hints  npon  their  management  and  feeding  may  be  nsefol. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  write  aoything  new,  hnowing  that 
the  subject  has  been  yentilated  thoroiighly  from  time  to  time ; 
still  we  know  that  we  have  e^en  since  last  season  many  fresh 
ponltry-keeners  among  our  subscribers  who  will  be  glad  of 
any  ideas  trnich  are  new  to  them  though  old  to  us ;  and  even 
amateurs  of  two  or  three  years'  standiDg  will  not  object  to  have 
their  knowledge  refreshed,  for  this  and  the  two  oominff  months 
are  not  only  very  important  but  frequently  very  criticaL  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  chickens  are  scarce— we  mean  good  early 
birds— and  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  will  be  realised  soon 
enough.  So  it  is  more  than  ever  important,  then,  to  make 
the  most  of  our  broods  now,  even  though  they  may  be  lately 
hatched. 

To  besin  then.  Those  who  have  only  endosed  yards  and  no 
grass  field  or  orchard  for  their  chickens  to  run  in,  should  dig-up 
those  yards  at  least  twice  a-week  and  raise-up  mounds  with  the 
soil.  The  hen  and  her  chickens  will  delight  in  levelling  them, 
and  find  innumerable  edible  morsels  in  them  at  every  time ;  ana 
if  grains,  or  ants'  eggs,  or  maggots  can  be  buried  among  the  soil 
of  these  miniature  mountains  so  much  the  better,  for  to  keep 
young  chickens  continually  on  the  scratch  is  most  important. 
Once  they  are  allowed  to  tie  idle  hour  i^ter  hour  on  a  ory  and 
hard  run,  and  only  have  their  proper  feeds  at  certain  times  to 
daintily  pick  at,  they  will  never  do  weU.  They  will  lose  bright- 
ness, and  look  mopish  and  droop  their  wings,  and  then  we  know 
all  is  over  with  them.  Chickens  must  be  continually  employed. 
A  handful  of  wheat  or  hemp  in  a  lump  of  straw  will  do  them, 
when  confined,  as  much  gooa  as  two  feeds  of  the  best  ground 
oats  when  thrown  down  on  a  hard  and  bare  run.  Chickens  must 
never  be  allowed  to  mope  or  be  idle,  for  they  should  be  kept 
continually  exercised.  Then,  again,  for  chickens  in  confine- 
ment the  meals  must  be  varied  and  various.  The  menu  cannot 
be  too  much  changed.  Boiled  vegetables  with  the  meal  mized- 
up  drvly  makes  excellent  feeding  stuff ;  bread  crusts  and  broken 
biscuits  soaked  in  skim  milk  make  chickens  grow  wonderfully 
fast.  We  always  like  to  use  soft  foods  in  the  daytime.  Ahand^ 
ful  of  some  good  grain  at  noon  will  not  hurt  them,  but  if 
allowed  to  feed  too  heartily  before  it  they  are  apt  to  lose  their 
Green  food  we  believe  immensely  in  for  chickens  in 


YnoB  AXD  NacTABna  Lbatss  Disbabbd  (W,  S.).— Tour  Tine  leaTee  axe 
alightly  injured  by " 


appetites. 

confinement.  Lettuce  leaves  and  lawn  mowings  finely  minced- 
up  and  mixed  with  some  soft  food,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Spratt's 
food  will  often  induce  chickens  to  eat  when  nothing  else  seems 
to  tempt  them.  Spiced  foods  and  aromatic  compounds  we  do 
not  at  all  care  for  for  young  stock.  We  think  they  do  more 
harm  than  good,  however  useful  they  may  be  for  stimulating 
laying  in  adult  birds.  Chickens  so  fed  seldom  make  fine  speci- 
mens, but  become  matured  when  they  ought  to  be  growing,  and 
develope  combs  when  the  birds  ought  to  be  making  flesh  and 
bone  I  Now  is  the  time  to  choose  out  any  imperfect  specimens 
—birds  with  evident  mijformations  of  comb,  legs,  or  shape— 
for  more  harm  is  done  with  overcrowding  in  small  yards  than  is 
ever  done  by  anything  else.  We  feel  quite  sure  if  fanciers  with 
limited  space  tried  to  produce  ten  chickens  where  now  they 
endeavour  to  get  thirty,  not  only  would  there  not  be  so  many 
miserably  grown  objects  in  every  small  establishment,  but  the 
prices  generally  would  be  better  and  the  runs  sweeter  and  more 
wholesome  into  the  bargain.  The  prices  birds  are  now  f  etoh- 
I  ing,  save  in  rare  instanceSi  are  very  meagre,  and  we  do  not 
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bedtAia  to  think  one  of  ffae  prindpftl  voMHnif  is  IhftI  f o  mfliiy 
hftlf-grown.  wisen-faeed-looking  chlokenB  we  emmally  allowed 
to  Uve  ana  are  daily  offered  for  sale,  so  the  market  beoomee 
overorewded  and  choked  with  perfeot  rubbish.  Kow,  we  repeat, 
Ib  the  time  to  thin  before  the  nms  are  contaminated,  diieaMs 
are  bred,  and  the  oom  bill  ie  ran  np. 

Water,  too,  is  as  Important  an  item  in  the  ohloken's  menu 
as  ever  the  best  wines  are  at  oar  own  neat  feasts.  Chickens 
most  haTO  clean  water,  and  they  most  nave  fresh  water.  We 
do  not  mean  that  stale  water  woold  kill  a  ohioken,  bat  when 
birds  are  wanted  for  the  exhibidon  pen  no  pains  mast  be  spared 
to  prodooe  them  np  to  the  mark.  Water  which  stands  from 
mombag  to  morning  does  them  harm.  Bain  water  whioh  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  water-tab  does  them  harm.  Water 
whioh  can  be  fonnd  by  the  chickens  in  stagnant  paddles,  or 
which  drains  from  farmyards,  does  them  Yuam,  We  like  no 
pfln0  so  well  as  the  circles  of  rings ;  they  hold  bat  little  water, 
are  Msily  dsaned,  and  affnrd  no  fear  of  the  tiniest  baby  ehlok 
being  drowned  in  them.  We  like  when  we  can  possibly  afford 
the  ume  to  fill  these  pans  and  wait  till  the  chickens  haye  satis- 
fled  themselves,  and  then  emptv  the  pans  again.  This  entails 
tronble,  bat  we  believe  it  woola  amply  repay  for  it,  and  with- 
out trouble  no  real  snd  permanent  sueoees  can  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, 


letting  the  birds  eome  in  on  the  Monday  and  be  judged  on  the 
Taes£ty.  The  hortieoltnral  department  was,  we  believe,  so 
managed  this  year.  We  are  oonvinoed  it  wonld  tarn  tiie  Show 
into  a  great  poultry  meeliBg,  for  so  many  approve  of  the  old 
pair-of-hen  system,  which  for  many  reason*  we  regret  to  see  so 
universally  dying  out. 

The  season  which  seems  to  have  been  so  very  peonUar  for 
man,  beast,  snd  bird,  has  been  extraordiniurj  in  the  length  of 
time  whioh  eggs  have  taken  In  batofalDg.  We  know  of  a  sitting 
of  Silky  eggs  In  Surrey  which  were  flve  days  overdue,  and  then 
every  egg  produced  a  chicken ;  and  we  hsd  a  sitting  of  Cochin 
eggs  hatch  in  a  hedge  flve  days  after  the  time,  and  we  oould 
mention  similar  oases  ooourring  all  over  the  eountry.— W. 


Some  recommend  meat  very  highly,  and  we  believe  man^  of 
IT  breeders  do  use  it,  but  we  would  never  ft ive  it  to  the  birds 
as  meat.    We  like  to  make  a  good  soup  of  it  and  then  mix- 


up  the  soft  food  with  it.  We  are  sure  this  is  a  better  way  than 
oookinff  the  meat  and  giving  it  to  the  birds  in  pieces.  Pot 
liquor  m  whioh  mutton  or  veal  has  been  boiled  when  used  to 
mix-np  the  soft  food  makes  the  birds  grow  rapidly  and  thrive 
well. 

Next  as  to  the  times  of  feeding.  This  must  depend  upon  oir- 
oumstances.  For  instance,  the  size  and  material  of  the  runs, 
the  breed  of  the  birds,  and  the  quaUtv  of  the  cpround  where 
there  is  plenty  of  space.  We  can  lay  down  no  definite  list  of 
hours,  but  can  only  emphatically  say,  the  best  rule  is  "  little 
and  often."  We  have  now  two  grass  runs  with  only  a  hedse 
between  them,  and  yei  in  one  of  them  a  brood  of  chickens  would 
almost  find  their  own  living,  while  in  the  other  they  wonld 
shortly  starve.  Some  grasses  and  herbs  seem  espeoially  suited 
for  insect  life,  whioh  after  all  form  the  most  natural  and  best 
food  for  young  ohickens.— W. 


TOULOUSE  GEESB. 

A  South  Walss  correspondent  has  given  in  your  Jomrnal  of 
June  1st  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  Toulouse  Goose  in  his 
possession  during  the  present  seas<tt.  The  pure-bred  Toulouse 
u  an  ezeellent  layer,  principally  owfaig  to  its  being  a  non-sitter. 
1  have  Ave  Toulouse  Oeese,  whioh  in  1874  produced  265 eggs: 
in  1876  ttie  number  laid  by  the  same  Geese  was  245,  and  four  of 
these  "birds  have  up  to  the  present  time  this  year  laid  nettly 
160  eggs,  and  are  still  lajring  regularly.  They  were  bred  in  1873, 
ana  are  all  prise-winners.  As  showing  the  diilerenoe  between 
the  pure  Toulouse  and  the  thorough-bred  Bmbden,  I  will  men- 
tion the  fact  that  from  three  of  the  latter  Geese  I  have  only  had 
87  eggs  during  the  present  season,  and,  farther,  the  TouJioae 
are  still  producing  eggs,  the  Bmbdens  having  entirely  eeased 
laying.— YflfBTSwiHa  BnnDBB. 


POULTBY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUBBIES. 

Wn  hear  that  "  open  judging,'*  whioh  we  wrote  about  a  week 
or  two  back,  is  to  be  tried  at  Jh)swioh  on  September  26th  and 
flTth ;  but  as  we  see  another  Ipswich  Show  is  advertised  for 
December,  of  whioh  Mr.  W.  B.  Jeffries  is  the  Hon.  Secretary,  so 
we  conclude  the  latter  is  the  old-established  meeting.  Muoh  as 
we  should  like  to  see  open  judging  given  a  fair  trial,  still  we 
would  reoommend  committees  to  be  very  oareful  at  first  how 
they  offer  points  oaps,  for,  as  we  stated  when  writing  upon  the 
subject,  we  fear  open  judging  and  points  cups  going  hand-in- 
hand  veaUy  might  cause  some  Itrouble  and  give  oooaslon  for 
disptrtes. 

At  the  coming  Oxford  Show  there  will  be  a  class  with  four 
handsome  prizes  from  £3  downwards  for  undubbed  Game  cock- 
erels. The  money  is  kindly  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright. 
We  mention  the  subject  thus  early  that  breeders  may  not  dub 
all  their  cockerels,  but  reserve  some  for  this  contest. 

We  hear  there  is  a  wish  among  one  or  two  White  Game 
breeders  for  classes  for  that  variety.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  variety  die  out,  and  would  reoommend  their  writing  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Palace  and  Oxford  Shows,  guaranteeing  so 
many  entries  in  case  of  loss,  and  we  think  every  facility  would 
thus  be  afforded  them. 

We  hear  that  several  exhibitore  have  determined  not  to  ex- 
hibit again  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  BngUnd  Sooiety's  Show^of 
ponltrv  unless  some  very  different  arrangements  are  made.  We 
shoula  earnestly  suggest  that  they  should  think  seriously  of 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  iUuttraied  Book  of  Pigeom,    £y  BobibtFultoh.    Edited 

and  Arranged  by  Lnwis  Wuoht,  with  Fifty  OoleHired  Plates 

by  J.  W.  LuBLOw.    Cassell,  Potter,  St  Galpin. 

Tmi  last  number  of  this  work,  whioh  has  been  issued  about 
monthly  for  a  little  more  than  the  past  two  yean,  has  iuet 
reaehed  me.  It  will  form  a  oompanion  volume  to  Mr.  Wright's 
larger  book  on  poultry.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  work  on  niney 
Pigeons  should  stand  side  by  tide,  equal  in  every  respeot  to  one 
on  fancy  fowls.  A  few  years  aso  there  were  poultry  showa  in 
abundance,  but  at  whioh  not  a  Pigeon  appeared ;  now,  wherever 
fowls  are  shown  there  also  are  Pigeons  to  be  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  nola  how  the  press  always  rises  to  an 
ocoaaion  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  1848  I  believe  was  the  first 
Birmingham  poultrv  show,  in  1860  about  the  first  handsome  and 
large  work  on  poultry  was  published,  that  by  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Wingficdd.  So  in  regard  to  Pigeons,  as  they  have  oome  to 
the  front,  notably  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  shows,  works  of  mag- 
nitude and  exeeUenoe  have  been  written  about  them,  pari ioulai^ 
this  volume  by  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Wright.  The  advance  in  piiee 
of  Pigeon  books  is  also  interesting  to  note,  as  marking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Isncy  from  the  poorer  to  the  rioher  dassf  s.  Thus, 
in  the  "Gentleman's  Magaaine"  of  February,  1785,  among 
<*  the  Begister  of  Books  "  is  the  following  advertisement  of  the 
first  book  ever  written  on  fancy  Pigeons :— "  Columbarinm :  «r 
the  Pidgeon  House,  being  an  introduotion  to  a  NaAoral  History 
of  Tame  Pidgeons,  bv  John  Moore.  Printed  for  J.  WiMord. 
Price  one  shiUing."  Now  the  Isncy  has  so  advanced  ^at  in  this 
year  of  graoe  1876  oomes  out  a  work  on  the  same  subject  prioe 
a  guinea  and  a  half.  Oh,  fanciers  1  raise  your  heads  up  high, 
for  no  stale  jokes  about  your  meetings  at "  Tne  Pig  and  Wnistle  " 
will  do  now;  You  meet  at  a  palaoe,  and  your  literature  is  pro- 
portionately elevated  in  oharaoter. 

Former  works  on  Pigeons,  partienlarly  the  earlier  works,  were 
filled  ohiefiv  with  desoriptioiis  of  the  different  varieties,  how 
one  sort  miji^t  be  known  from  another,  and  this  rightly,  for 
people  in  general  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  birds,  wnen. 
however.  Pigeon  shows  became  the  rage,  as  of  late  years,  and 
birds  were  kept  not  for  amusement  onlv  but  for  competition  for 
prises,  another  want  arose— namely,  now  to  breed  exhibition 
birds.  Now,  there  was  in  England  one  man  who  knew  enough 
of  all  varieties  to  win  in  every  olass,  and  whose  stock  was  the 
largest  and  best  perhaps  in  the  world.  That  one  man  was 
Bobert  Fulton— bom  a  fancier,  by  taste  a  fsnoier.  by  trade  a 
dealer  in  high-class  Pigeons,  and  an  exhibitor  with  Buoceas  of 
every  variety ;  his  mind  was  stored  with  valuable  Pl)non-know- 
ledge  as  to  the  breeding  and  management  of  birds  fit  lor  exhihii- 
ing.  More  than  that,  no  man  can  succeed  as  a  fancier  without 
an  ardent  love  for  the  birds  themselves.  Bobert  Fulton  has  tfaia 
love  and  this  knowledge.  Then  there  was  a  skilled  wiHer  at 
hand,  Mr.  Lewis  Wriest,  who  could  put  Mr.  Fulton'aknoidedge 
into  a  form  attraotive  to  the  general  aswell  as  to  the  speeU 
reader,  and  this  he  has  done.  Another  requlsito  there  was  for 
the  issue  of  a  successful  work*-4here  must  be  aoeurato  portraits 
of  prize  birds,  to  be  piotorial  standards  to  fit  the  letterpress, 
which  must  detail  what  pnse  birds  should  be.  There  happened 
to  be  a  fancier-artist,  whose  pencil  I  believe  first  showed  itself 
to  advantage  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  Mr.  Ludlow  by  name. 
He  has  illustrated  the  book,  and  has  oombined  in  the  piolarea 
pMnt  acouraoy  with  artistic  beauty,  and  the  reeult  has  been  a 
work  which  stands  above  every  other,  and  will  be  rroeived  by 
fanciers  as  their  authoritv,  presenting  as  it  docs  priae  fancy 
Pigeons  of  this  present  penod  to  its  reader. 

To  give  any  analysis  of  the  work  would  occupy  too  much 
space ;  however,  I  ^nll  say  this  muoh,  the  litenunr  hiatory  of 
Pigeons  is  spoken  of,  quotations  from  many  Bngliah  writers  are 
given,  many  of  whioh  had  never  been  notieed  before.  Then 
follows  capital  advtoe  about  building  Pigeon  lofts  of  various 
siaes,  illastrated  by  diagrams.  Then  eaoh  variety  is  taken  in 
its  torn,  beginning  with  the  high-dass  varieties  on  to  Toys,  and 
last,  but  not  least  certainly,  Bunts.  If  I  must  decide  upon  par- 
ticular merits  of  any  partioolar  part,  I  would  say  the  aoeoants 


of  the   Pouter  and  the  Jacobin— Mr.  Fulton's  own 
favouritos^^re  the  best  of  all.    Some  mxy  think  thai 
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the  B«rb  amoiig  ihe  high  oUw sei  is  »  mistokB.  The  honesi  way 
in  whioh  diBhonest  praofcioes  are  exposed  la  moat4)ommeDdAhle. 
Whatever  be  ihe  taste  of  a  fanoier,  he  will  in  this  book  find  his 
layonriteB  foUy  spoken  of»  be  he  hifl^-olass  fancier,  flying  man» 
or  feather  fanoiej^  A  very  valaahle  chapter  on  diseasea  ol 
Pigeons  is  given,  and  a  moet  interesting  one  entitled  "  Metro- 
politan Pigeon  Societies  and  their  Hietory"  conolndee  the 
work. 

A  separate  word  is  dne  to  the  iUnsfarationBt  The  Blue  Ponter 
and  the  Fantails  are  perhaps  the  very  best.  The  Pantail  never 
before  had  justice  done  it.  The  coloor  of  the  Almonds  is  the 
best  yet.  The  Mag^efl»  drawing,  oolocin,  and  baokgisonnd  aJl 
fiooa.  The  white  birds,  save  axid  except  the  Afrioan  Owl,  are 
less  happy.  The  bine  Carrier  and  the  foremost  Trumpeter  in 
the  picture— the  black  Mottled—one  feels  one  must  stroke,  they 
are  so  well  drawn  and  coloured.  The  yellow  Dragoon.  Bark  and 
Jacobin  are-  scarcely  the.  colour  of  yellow  feathers ;  but  idl  the 
red  and  yellow  birdB  in  the  latter  numbers  are  of  a  much  more 
natural  colour,  as  the  red  Pouter  and  yellow  Tumbler.  The 
drawing  of  the  Jacobin  is  all  that  can  be  wished ;  and  the  figure 
and  colour  of  the  Turbiteens  is  particularly  happy.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  poor  white  Pouter  has  done  not  to  have  his 
likeness  taken.  I  grant  that  ha  haa  no.vanetyof  colour;  but 
be  is  the  mos4  graceful  in  shape  as  a  rule  of  all  Pouters.  Mr. 
Xiudlow  has  drawn  all  hia  Short-faces  remarkably  well,  and  in 
the  last  number  he  has  done  a  very  good  turn  to  all  beginners 
by  his  picture  of  Almond  feathers,  while  the  Dun  Carrier  in 
build  and  colour  well  finished  the  series. 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  of  course  done  their  part  well  in  respect 
of  paper,  type^  and  general  getting-up.^WiLT8HiBS  Bectob. 


OANABT  MANAGEMENT  IN  OLDENrriMBS. 

No.1. 
Of  the  twenty-five  chapters  whi^h  make  up  Mr«  Hervieox's 
treatise  on  Canaries,  one  of  them  in  particular  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  fanciers  troubled  with  hens  which  are  but  indifierent 
nurses  to  their  yo9ng  broods.  Not  that  I  wish  to  encourage  the 
feeding  and  bringing-up  of  young  birds  by  hand,  for  no  artifldal 
mode  adopted.can  be  expected  to  work  to  so  successful  an  issue 
as  Nature  can  as  to  the  proportions  of  food  given  and  the  number 
of  times  iiuoh  food  is  supplied  to  the  young  broods  by  their 
parents.    Bxperienoe  has  taught  me  to  know  that  hen  birds  in 

f  articular  vary  much  in  the  wa^  they  bring  up  their  young 
lrds»  some  of  whioh,  and  even  m  the  same  nest  too,  may  be 
strong  and  thriving,  whilst  others  will  appear  puny  and  dwindle 
away,  until  at  last  they  may  be  found  dead  and  down-trodden 
at  the  bottom  of  the  nests.  One  cause  of  this  may  so  happen 
through  the  firat-chipped  birds  becoming  stronger  and  more 
vigorous,  and  thus  coming  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  food 
from  the  crops  of  their  parents.  Although  hen  birds  may,  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  their  nests  are  concerned,  show  some 
power  of  discrimination  as  to  the  choice  or  sorting-out  from  their 
nesting  materials  the  coarser  kinds  for  the  commencement  oi 
foundations  of  their  nests,  still  over  the  rearing  of  their  young 
all  discrimination  as  to  the  feeding  appears  to  be  lost  if  their 
young  be  irregularly  hatched.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cause 
of  the  weaker  birds  "  going  to  the  wall " — an  opinion  gained  by 
morethan  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience. 

Mr.  Hervieux  appears  to  have  been  very  precise  in  his  way  of 
treating  the  young  birds  when  brought-up  by  hand,  not  only 
epecifying  the  number  of  times,  but  the  different  periods  during 
each  day  the  birds  should  be  fed.  In  his  preface  of  the  old 
work,  with  some  confidence  he  backs- up  his  views  by  saying, 
**  This  Treatise  will  therefore  be  an  improvement  of  all  that 
has  been  said  before  on  this  subject,  and  an  exposition  of 
what  has  not  been  hitherto  made  very  plain,  being  myself 
perfectly  knowing  in  what  I  am  going  to  write  about  the 
Canary  birds." 

The  writer  says  in  a  somewhat  lensthy  chapter,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following :— "  I  must  tell  them  that  the  cause  of 
death  whilst  they  are  rearing  by  hand,  is  their  not  being  able  to 
brook  the  negligent  looking  after  them,  for  sometimes  they  are 
starved  by  the  long  interval  between  the  times  of  feeding  them, 
and  sometimes  they  are  surfeited  by  being  fed  too  often  and  in- 
discreetly, and  consequently  young  birds  so  irregularly  reared 
grow  sickly,  which  is  thought  to  be  for  want  of  feeding,  and  then 
(he  keepers  tr^  all  ways  to  make  them  open  their  beaks  to 
swallow  something,  but  all  in  vain,  their  stomachs  being  so  full 
that  they  are  choked- up,  for  nothing  digests  with  them,  and  so 
havinff  pined  a  few  days,  at  last  tbey  die." 

Birds  ill-reared,  either  by  their  parents  or  by  hand,  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  sickness,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  casting 
(heir  feathers  daring  the  moulting  period.  To  obviate  this, 
so  far  as  the  rearing  of  birds  by  hand  is  concerned,  Mr.  Her- 
vieux has  ''fixed  a  rule  tor  finding-out  the  proper  hours, 
without  beiog  mistaken,  when  to  feed  the  little  Canary  birds 
brought-up  by  hand,  to  the  end  that  such  regularity  being  ob- 
served, thev  may  grow  as  strong  and  healthy  as  if  they  had 
keen  reared  by  their  parents.     The  rules  to  be  observed  by 


onriona  penKma  for  feeding  of  their  y<mog  Oanaiiea  ace  aa 

follows— namely  :— 

**  The  first  time  athalf  an  hov  after  six  in  the  mocniag  at  the. 
latest. 

"  The  second  time  ateight  of  the  olook. . 

"  The  third  at  half  an  hour  after  nine. 

"  The  fourth  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven. 

"  The  fifth  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve. 

"The  sixth  at  two. 

"  The  seventh  at  half  an  hour  after  three. 

"The  eighth  at  five. 

"  The  ninth  at  half  an  hour  after  six. 

"  The  tenth  at  eight. 

"  The  eleventh  at  three-quarters  after  eight,  for  the  last  time." 
— GsoBOfl  J.  Basnbsbt. 


SWABMING  in   1876. 

"  To  speak  of  early  swarms  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  says  Mh 
Shearer  in  the  Journal  of  last  week.  He  is,  of  coarse,  speaking 
of  the  year  1876.  On  this  remark  I  purpose  to  hang  a  few  ob- 
servations relative  to  this  year's  swarming  and  what  it  will  pro- 
bably come  to.  About  here  no  swarms  have  yet  been  heard  of, 
and  it  is  now  the  9th  of  Jane*  It  is,  therefore,  already  fall  late 
even  for  prime  swarms ;  and  as  the  weather  has  suddenly  become 
cloudy  and  wet,  not  to  say  cold,  after  a  drought  of  six- weeks 
duration,  it  is  not  probable  that  swarming  wiU  commence  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of  July,  in  which 
case,  if  swarming  goes  on  as  usual,  it  will  be  all  up  with  the 
honey  harvest.  I  anticipate  a  good  yield  of  clover  honey  this 
summer;  but  if  the  bees  are  in  agitation  at  the  time  and  dividing 
their  forces  by  swarming,  only  a  comparatively  little  of  it  wifl, 
be  gathered  in. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  resolved  (if  the  bees  do  not  wax  restive 
and  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands)  to  prevent  absolutely 
their  swarming  till  after  the  honey  season,  and  to  multiply  my 
stock  in  August,  taking  care  to  do  so  before  the  destruction  of 
the  drones.  This  can  be  easily  do^e  as  a  rule  by  either  plun- 
dering the  stock  hives  of  part  of  their  honey  stores  from  time 
to  time  as  they  fill  them  during  the  summer,  or  by  siving  ttiem 
abundance  of  room.  The  enlargement  of  the  hives  by  means  of 
ekes  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  or  postpone  swarming ;  but  it 
can  be  done  by  supers  provided  free  access  is  given  to  such , 
supers  from  everv  part  of  the  main  hive.  In  this  way  all  the 
honey  that  can  be  gathered  will  be  secured  before  swarming 
time,  as  numbers  of  oees  in  these  large  hives  with  ov^owing 
populations  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  it. 

I  have  made  a  beginning  with  my  most  forward  hive.  It  is 
the  strongest  and  largest  of  three  which  have  alone  survived  the 
late  disastrous  winter  out  of  ten  which  I  had  well  fed  up  last 
autumn.  I  have  given  it  a  super  of  large  size,  equal,  in  fact,  to 
the  stock  itself.  Already  it  is  half  full  of  comb  and  p^mises 
well.  I  intend  to  eke  it  according  to  requirement,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  postpone  swarming  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  I 
shall  be  leaving  home  for  a  month.  I  hope  in  the  few  days 
before  I  go  to  manage  my  swarming  with  the  best  effect,  and 
shall  in  doe  time  report  progress. 

Of  course  feeding  on  a  large  scale  will  have  to  be  attended  to 
throughout  the  autumn  to  keep  the  late  swarms  alive ;  but  sugar 
is  cheap,  and  our  apiarians  are  fall  of  devotion.  I  intend,  of 
course,  to  make  my  bees  swarm  artificially  as  oircumstcmces 
shall  guide  me.  There  are  many  ways  of  carrying  this  out 
which  an  apt  apiarian  has  recourse  to. 

As  to  Italian  bees— (how  long  will  they  be  called  Ligurians, 
which  is  an  entire  misnomer  ?)— Mr.  Shearer  should  have  quali- 
fied his  remarks  by  adding  at  the  close  "at  least  in  Great 
Britain."--B.  &  W. 


ABTIFIOIAL  BWABMING. 

*' J>B1B  SzB,— It  wonid  be  indeed  a  great  boon  if  Ur.  Pettlgraw  or  bozq9 
other  ftpiarien  wonld  kindlj  explain  how  bees  are  swarmed  artmoiaUy,  for  in 
this  part  of  the  eoantry  there  are  many  hires  kept  and  miamaxuMged  fax  the 
war  desofibed  hj  Mr.  Pettlgrew  in  roar  last  nomber ;  in  faot  I  never  heard 
of  anyone  within  miles  of  this  plaee  who  haa  ever  taken  lionegr  without 
first  killing  the  bees.  Artificial  swarmiag  is  oat  of  theqoeation;  onrigncnant 
bee-keepers  wo*n't  belieTe  it  is  possible ;  so  if  yon  describe  it  in  your  next 
Iseae  it  wonld  be  in  time  for  this  season,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  us. — 
JoHH  Oakxy,  jruN.,  Winchcome.'" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Oakey  will,  before  the  present 
season  is  over,  become  an  expert  in  artificial  swarming  and 
driving  bees,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  help  his  neighbours.  The 
work  of  artificial  swarming  is  very  simple  and  easily  understood. 
To  do  it  once,  or  see  it  done,  is  to  make  anybody  master. of  it; 
and  everything  of  this  kind  fairly  mastered  becomes  our  servant; 
and.  sure  enough,  artificial  swarming  is  a  very  useful  servant  to 
all  pee-keepers  who  have  not  time  to  watch  their  beea  during- 
the  day. 

Beea  are  ready  for  artificial  swarming  as  soon  as.theyb^in 
to  cluster  abput  their  doors,  and  to  let  them  cluster  long  in  fine  . 
weather  is  itself  a  piece  of  mismanagement.  Large  hives  seldQix^ 
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cluster  oateide  before  iwurming,  henoe  an  intenuJ  examination 
Ib  neoefsary  to  afloertain  If  the  bees  are  ready  for  swarming. 
When  a  hire  iM  ripe  and  ready  for  swarming  two  empty  hives 
should  be  brought  near  to  the  place  where  it  stands,  alio  a  table- 
cloth or  piece  of  calico,  and  a  bit  of  fostian  or  oordnroy  (old) 
about  4  inches  square,  rolled  together.  By  holding  one  end  of 
the  fustian  to  a  red  coal  it  is  fired  and  begins  to  smoke.  By 
holding  the  smoJdng  end  dose  to  the  door  of  the  hive  and  blow- 
ing httd  on  it,  all  the  smoke  is  driven  in  amongst  the  bees, 
which  masters  them  completely.  When  the  hive  is  raised  off 
the  board  it  will  be  found  that  the  bees  do  not  rise  or  attempt 
to  sting.  The  hive  should  be  inverted  and  placed  on  its  crown 
a  few  yards  from  its  stand,  one  of  the  empty  hives  placed  on 
and  over  it,  and  the  tableclotti  rolled  round  the  junction  of  the 
two  hives  to  keep  aXL  the  bees  in.  The  other  empty  hive  should 
be  placed  on  the  board  to  cover  up  the  bees  on  it  and  gather  in 
outsiders.  Now  for  the  drumming  or  driving  process.  This  is 
done  by  beating  on  the  full  or  bottom  hive  with  the  open  hand 
for  about  four  minutes.  Bees  enough  to  form  a  swarm  generally 
run  up  in  four  minutes.  The  doth  is  unrolled,  and  the  swarm 
is  placed  on  the  board  of  the  old  hive.  The  cloth  is  spread 
over  the  combs  and  bees  of  the  old  hive,  or  it  may  be  placed 
on  another  board  at  once.  This  is  artificial  swarming,  which 
anybody  may  do  in  six  or  seven  minutes.  The  swarm  should 
be  placed  sopie  feet  or  yards  to  the  right  of  the  old  stand,  and  the 
mother  hive  as  far  to  the  left.  If  there  be  room  enough  to  place 
them  2  or  8  yards  from  the  old  place  on  either  side  all  the  better, 
but  no  other  hive  should  stand  between  them  for  some  days. 

There  are  other  modes  of  artificial  swarming,  but  the  one 
here  described  is  by  far  the  nearest  approach  to  natural  swarm- 
ing, and  is  therefore  the  best  and  most  successful.  All  the  bee- 
keepers we  know  who  have  seen  it  done  frankly  acknowledge 
that  it  is  about  as  perieot  and  satisfactory  as  it  can  be.  My 
father  practised  it  some  twenty  years  before  I  was  bom,  and  for 
some  Tears  before  he  was  taught  to  use  smoke  to  stupify  bees. 
Probably  he  learnt  it  from  Bonner's  book  on  bees,  wnich  was 
published  about  one  hundred  years  ago;  but  of  this  I  have  no 
evidence— Bonner's  book  was  never  in  our  house  in  my  day. 
About  eighty  years  ago  mv  father  and  William  Alexander  (a 
friend  of  his  in  Lanarkshire)  were  in  partnershin  in  bee-keeping 
in  an  extensive  way,  and  then  they  commenced  to  swarm  arti- 
ficially, and  their  mode  of  doing  so  (oopied  or  invented  I  cannot 
say)  has  been  handed  down  unimproved  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  practised  it  for  half  a  century  or  thereabouts,  and  now 
could  undertake  to  swarm  four  or  five  score  of  hives  in  a  day 
without  a  failure. 

In  natural  swarming  the  old  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm, 
leaving  young  queens  in  royal  cells  in  the  old  hive.  In  the 
mode  of  artificial  swarming  now  described  the  old  queen  goes 
with  the  swarm;  and  if  the  bees  have  not  queens  in  royal  cells 
at  the  time,  they  soon  begin  to  set  and  form  them  after  the 
swarm  has  been  taken. 

In  natural  swarming  there  is  sometimes  a  miscarriage— the 
queen  does  not  go  with  the  swarm,  and  the  bees  speedily  return ; 
and  if  in  artificial  swarming  the  queen  does  not  run  up  into 
the  empty  hive  or  go  with  the  swarm,  the  bees  return  to  the 
mother  hive.  No  harm  has  been  done,  only  a  littie  labour  lost. 
But  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  we  find  that  the  queens  go 
with  the  swarms.  As  our  bees  are  often  swarmed  at  a  distance 
from  home  we  make  sure  of  having  the  queens  with  the  swarms. 
Before  placing  the  swarm  on  a  board  we  turn  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  swarm  on  its  crown,  with  a  view  to  see  the  queen.  But 
this  looking  for  and  seeing  tne  queen  is  not  absolutely  necessary; 
indeed,  very  few  beginners  have  courage  enough  to  face  twenty 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  bees,  and  look  for  the  queen  in  the 
crawling  mass. 

There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  artificial  swarming.  The  diffi- 
culty with  inexperienced  apiarians  is  to  know  when  the  hive  is 
ready,  and  how  many  bees  should  be  taken  when  it  is  ready. 
Well,  bees  enough  to  cover  all  the  combs  thinly  should  be  left 
in  the  mother  hive.  When  too  many  have  been  taken  from  it 
the  swarm  should  be  removed  from  the  spot,  and  the  old  hive 
placed  on  it  to  catch  all  outsiders  tiU  it  is  strengthened  by 
numbers.  If  too  few  have  been  t^en  from  the  old  hive,  some 
more  should  be  driven  up  and  united  to  the  swarm.  A  very 
littie  experience  enables  bee-keepers  to  practise  the  artificial 
mode  of  swarming  with  sattsf action  and  success.  One  object 
lesson— one  successful  attempt,  will  be  more  convincing  than 
this  long  letter.— A.  Pbttiobxw. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Baa  I>BX8B  (H.  S,  J).).— Inqaire  of  Messn.  Ndghboar,  High  Holboin, 


Bixs  KiLLKD  IN  Htth  (7.  TT.).— We  think  thftt  there  was  no  mlnnuuge- 
ment  in  hiring  your  swanng,  though  ve  cuinot  irith  oarteinty  tell  wbj  some 
of  the  bees  in  one  swsnn  were  killed.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  Bwerm 
that  killed  them.  Ae  ell  yonr  hiree  were  reedy  for  iwenning  ei  the  time,  the 
probability  ia  greet  that  thoee  kiUed  belonged  to  one  of  yoor  other  hivee  Joet 
on  the  ere  of  swarming.  Let  the  beee  in  your  old-fashioned  hive  remain 
where  th«y  are  till  thelOth  or  18th  of  this  month,  when  the  yoong  queens 


endahnoet  aU  the  brood  wffl  hare  been  hatehed  and  perfeeted,  then  drift 
them  ell  oot  into  a  better  hive. 

A  Oast-out  Qubbn  {A  Derby  8ub$eriber),—Th9  bee  yon  hare  sent  ie  a 
young  queen.  Doubtleae  three  or  four  jonng  queens  were  piping  in  your 
Idre  for  some  days  before  your  cast  oame  off.  The  queen  you  found  deed 
and  sent  to  us  had  left  her  cell  rather  too  soon  (before  the  day  of  swaimina). 
and  wss  therefore  kiUed  and  east  out  If  she  had  remained  in  her  eeU  tUl 
the  swarm  had  gone  she  might  possibly  ha^e  been  eleeted  to  be  the  quesn  ol 
the  old  hlTe  instead  of  her  sister  now  oeeupying  the  throne.  It  is  a  rery 
eommon  oeourrence  for  young  queens  to  be  east  out  after  seoond  swarms 
have  left  their  hlTes.  If  their  bnpatienoe  wiU  not  let  them  bear  oonfinement 
in  their  oells  for  three  days  and  nights  they  are  killed  and  east  out  before 
swarming. 

Daasszxa  Babbit  Skihs  {H.  B.,  X{A>r4).— Take  the  skin  as  freih  as 
possible^  and  havhig  mixed  a  suffleient  quantttyof  salt  and  water  till  U  win 
bear  an  egg,  saturate  it  with  alum;  put  the  ekln  into  thU  hlood-waniL,aDd 
let  it  lie  and  soak  twenty-four  hours;  then  take  tt  out,  and  having  teeked  it 
upon  a  board  (the  fur  inwards),  serape  the  ekin,  and  a  thin  membrane  wiU 
eomeoff;  then,  having  warmed  up  the  piekle  again,  put  the  akin  into  it  a 
aeoond  time,  and  let  it  remain  five  hours  more;  after  which  take  it  out  and 
nail  it  upon  a  board  to  dry  (fur  inwards),  and  then  rub  it  with  pumice-etooe 
andwhiting.  Hare  and  other  aUns  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Thsy 
are  always  in  best  eondition  for  prepuiag  in  the  winter.  Bub  the  aenriy 
plaoes  on  yonr  Babbits  with  sulphur  ointment. 


METEOBOLOQIOAL  OBSEBYATIONS. 
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LatJFW';40"N.;  Long.  (TQrV'  W.;  Altitude,  HI  feet. 


187S. 
IJone. 


We.  7 
Th.  8 
Fri.  9 
Sat  10 
Sun.  11 
Mo.  U 
Tn.  18 


Qai 


Inches. 
80.000 
89.894 
89.706 
80.188 
80.188 
80.068 
80.017 


Means     89.988     69.1     68.1 


Hygrome- 


'is: 


Dry.  Wet 


deg.  ;  deg. 
68!b     61.8 


68.0 
6«.7 
64.4 

69.0 
89.6 
69.8 


61.8 
61.8 
60.0 
69.8 
60.8 
64.6 


-^.lii 


W.8.W. 

W.8.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 


Shade  Tem- 
perature. 


668 
60.8 

68.0 
66  6 
64J 

67.6 
80.0 


I  DAT. 


Radiation 
Temperature. 


deg. 
6878 
86.6 
88.4 
88.6 
78J 
79.1 
66.8 


46.8 

60J 
60.0 
89.4 
44.0 
67.8 


In        On 
Bun.    graea 


la. 

QMO 
68.6     88.6     46.4       W7.4      46  7     oSJ* 


118.4 
90.8 
88.6 

118.6 

iisa 

199.8 
88.7 


88.8 
48.8 

47.1 
84j8 
484 

56.1 


7th.— Fair  all  day,  but  not  bright  at  any  thne,  and  sometimes  very  dark. 
8th.— Fine  morning,  but  aoheerleas  day— no  sun,  no  rain,  and  seaiee  any 

wind;  very  fine  at  night 
9th.— Dull  Bunleaa  day ;  a  little  rahi  in  the  evuntaig. 
10th.— Fair,  but  dull,  heavy,  and  thunder-like  in  the  morning,  but  deaang 

off  before  noon,  and  very  fine  afternoon,  evening,  and  night 
11th.— Splendid  morning ;  a  very  beautiful  day  throughout 
Iflth.— A  very  fine  mon^ng  and  afternoon,  but  rather  cloudy  and  storm- liBB» 

with  heavy  ahr  in  the  evening.  .    ,„.  _  ^ 

18th.— Very  dull,  derk,  and  atorm-like  all  day,  but  no  rain  till  7  p^k.,  from 

whleh  thne  it  fell  rather  heavily  for  aome  time.    The  evening  elMed 

in  more  than  an  hour  eariier  than  oa  the  preceding  day. 
Some  of  the  days  were  very  oppreaaive  and  atorm-Uke,  but  not  very  vanst 
the  mean  temperature  only  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  previona  week  by 
about  V,—Q,  J.  Btmobs. 

OOVENT  GABDEN  MABEXT.— Jura  14. 
A  bbttbb  tone  has  ruled  the  market  since  our  last  report,  and  all  dasaea 
of  goods  have  been  more  readily  cleared.  Outdoor  Strawberries  from  the 
weat  of  England  are  arriving  in  fair  quantities,  but  show  signa  of  the  baak- 
ward  seaaon,  and  it  la  quite  evident  that  a  week  wiU  elapse  before  any  eitpvly 
reaches  us  from  near  home. 

vaun. 

S.   d.     B.     dm 

lb.  0  otoo   0 
8    8    SI    O 


S.  d.  B.d. 
1  6to6  0 
"84" 


Apples. iaicTe 

Apricots box  1 

Cherries box  16  6 

Chestnuts bushel  0  0  0 

Currants A  sieve  0  0  0 

Black do.  0  0  0 

Figs dosen  9  0  15 

niberte lb.  0  0  0 

Cobs lb.  0  9  1 

Gooseberries quart  0  8  0 

Qrapes, hothouse....  lb.  8  0  10 

Lemone ^100  8  0  19 

Melons each  8  0  10 


8.d.    B.  d. 

4   0to6   0 
6     6 


Artiohokee doien   _ 

Asparagus ^100    1    .  _ 

French bundle   1   6  17 

Beans, Kidney....    V 100   1   0  8 

BeetBed dosen   18  8 

Broccoli bundle   0   9  1 

Bmssela  Sprouts   |  sieve  0   0  0 

Cabbage dosen   10  8 

Carrots bunch   0  4  0 

Capaicuma ^100   1   8  8 

Cauliflower dosen   10  4 

Celery bundle   18  8 

Coleworts..dos. bunches   8   0  4 

Cucumbers each   0  4  1 

Bndive dosen   10  9 

Fennel bunch   0   8  0 

aarUo lb.   0   6  6 

Herbe bunch   0   8  0 

Horeeradiah bundle  4   0  0 

Lettuce doien   0   6  1 

French  Cabbage  ....    1  8  9 


Mulberries 

Nectarinea i.   ^  « 

Orangea ^100  6  0  U  0 

PeaeSea deaen  8  0  89  0 

Pears, kitchen....  doaen  0  0    0  0 

deeaort dosen  8   0  18  0 

PineApples ..lb.  l  0    4  e 

Flams... 4sieve.O   0     0  0 

Quinces  buahd  0   0     0  0 

Baspberrles lb.  8   0     0  0 

Strawbenles lb.  1  0     8  O 

Walnuts bushel  4   0   10  0 

ditto.. V 100  1    6     %  O 


a.  d.     a.  d. 

0  itoo   0 
iota 


J bunch 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard  *  Oreaa  punnet 
Onions •     Dushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doa. bunches 

Paranipe.... dosen 

Peae quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney ••........    do. 

New lb. 

Badlshes..  doa.  bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

Scorsonera bundle 


Shallots.. 


Ib. 


Turnips....^ bunch 

YegeUble  Marrovra 


0  9 

8  0 

0  8 

8  0 

0  0 

8  0 

8  6 

8  0 

0  a 

1  0 
0  8 

0  9 

1  0 
0  0 

0  8 
4  6 

1  6 
0  4 
•  0 


0  O 

6  9 

0  o 

ft  o 

0  o 

6  O 

6  0 

6  0 

0  » 

1  6 

0  9 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

o  a 

o  o 

8  0 

0  6 

0  6 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week. 

JUNE  28-88,  1876. 

'-"Esss:"*" 

iSSL 

8nn 

Sets. 

Moon 
Biaea. 

SSf 

Moon*! 

Olook 
before 
Son. 

Tear. 

S8 
98 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

Tb 

F 
B 

Sun 

U 

To 
W 

Exeter  Boae  Shov. 

Belgate  Boee  Shov.  Royal  Botanlo  Society  at  8.45  P.if. 

2  SuNDAT  Araen  Tb.tmity. 

Boyal  GeogrAphloal  Society  at  &80  p.m. 

78*J* 

72.7 

74.1 

78.0 

74.8 

78.8 

78.7 

HUthU  Mean. 
47!l      69.9 
48.9      61.5 
49.1      61.1 
49.8      61.1 
49.8      61.7 
4a8      60.5 
49.1      61.4 

h.   m. 

8    46 
8    45 
8    45 
8    46 
8    46 
8    47 
8    48 

h.    m. 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 

h.  m. 
8    80 
4    63 

6    88 

8  0 

9  88] 
10    60 
after. 

h.    IB. 

9    4i 

10    80 

10  44 

11  8 
11    15 
11    86 
11    89 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

D 

m.    ■. 

1    46 

1  69 
8    18 
8    84 
a    89 

2  50 
8      2 

178 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

Vram  observfttloiis  taUa  new  London  dnzing  fortj-thne  yevi,  the  vnange  day  tempentnn  of  the  week  li  78.8';  end  itf  night  tempentoN 
48.7 '• 

PEAOH  BLISTER. 

HAT  is  Peach  blister?  It  is  a  disease 
affectiog  the  foliage  only  when  it  is  yonng 
and  tender,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
blotches  or  blisters  irregular  in  form  and 
size,  bein^  sometimes  as  small  as  a  pea 
and  occasionally  spreading  over  an  entire 
leaf.  The  affected  part,  having  a  pale 
sickly  appearance,  becomes  mnoh  thicker 
in  substance  than  the  healthy  part,  and 
rises  into  a  convex  form  precisely  similar 
to  other  bUsters.  It  is  distinct  from  all  other  forms  of 
blight  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

What  is  the  cause  of  Peach  blister  ?  It  is  caused  by 
the  exposure  of  the  expanding  foliage  to  the  influence  of 
frost  or  cold  cutting  winds.  Can  decisive  proof  be  had 
of  this  ?  Yes,  every  spring  affords  clear  proof,  and  none 
more  strong  and  conclusive  than  the  present  one.  Here 
are  a  few  examples — 1,  Upon  a  west  wall  every  tree  is 
perfectly  healthy  with  a  free,  strong,  unchecked  young 

growth  clothed  with  fine  foUage,  perfectly  dear  and  quite 
ee  firom  blister  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  2,  Upon  a  south 
outer  wall,  along  which  the  cold  east  wind  swept  un- 
checked, the  foliage  of  every  tree,  both  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine, is  much  blistered,  but  some  leaves  are  quite  sound, 
and  these  are  near  the  base  of  the  shoots  and  have  had 
the  shelter  of  the  tips  of  surrounding  shoots.  Still  clearer 
evidence  of  the  scathing  power  of  the  cold  wind  is  gained 
from  a  few  shoots  whicrh,  springing  out  farther  from  the 
wall  than  the  others,  have  their  projecting  tips  entirely 
affected  by  blister— leaves,  leafstalks,  and  Sie  soft  young 
wood  itself  are  all  discoloured,  swollen,  and  contorted, 
having  a  miserable,  sickly,  gouty  appearance  that  is 
palpably  owing  to  the  cold  and  nothing  else.  8,  Upon 
a  south  inner  wall  all  the  trees  near  me  east  end,  and 
therefore  having  the  shelter  of  the  east  wall,  are  quite 
sound,  but  farther  on  where  the  trees-  are  more  exposed 
they  are  affected  by  blister  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  such  exposure. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
Hne  foregoing  facts,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  expe- 
rience of  former  years.  So  strongly  am  I  convinced  of 
this^  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  that  blister  is  caused  by  aphides.  If 
I  am  asked  for  further  proof  I  say  at  once.  Let  us  turn 
from  theory  to  existing  facts.  Here  is  one  such  that  is 
very  important — three  Peach  trees  have  this  season  been 
so  much  infested  with  aphides  that  every  leaf  and  branch 
had  to  be  washed  five  or  six  times  before  we  could 
eradicate  them ;  the  effect  of  these  repeated  attacks  has 
been  a  contraction  of  the  leaf  tissue  to  such  a  serious 
extent  that  most  of  the  foliage  is  curled  and  deformed, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon  either  of  the 
trees. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  blister  is  caused  by  a 
fdngus  (Ascomyoes  deformans).  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
mistake ;  the  fungus  forms  upon  the  affected  part  simply 
because  it  is  a  favourable  medium  for  its  development. 

Mo.  796w— Vox..  XXX..  Nbw  SsBiae, 


Cold  ungenial  weather  is  the  sole  cause,  and  that  we  have 
the  remedy  in  our  hands  by  planting  on  a  south-western 
aspect  and  by  affording  suitable  protection  to  trees  in 
more  exposed  situations. 

The  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of  young  Peach  foliage 
is  not  by  any  means  so  generally  recognised  or  under- 
stood as  is  desirable,  and  yet  the  fact  is  one  of  great  . 
importance,  affording  an  indication  of  the  plainest  and 
most  striking  nature  of  the  measures  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  successful  culture.  It  tells  us  to  watch  the 
development  of  an  organ  upon  the  condition  of  which 
every tning  depends — the  crop,  the  growth,  the  very 
existence  of  the  tree  itself,  to  cherish  it  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  to  cleanse  it  from  insects  with  a  prompt 
and  ready  hand,  and  to  screen  it  from  frost  and  cold 
cutting  winds. 

Can  anyone  who  asserts  that  fungus  is  the  cause  of 
blister  give  us  any  facts  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
upon  the  face  of  ifc  strikes  one  as  being  mischievous  and 
calculated  to  mislead  ?  I  am  induced  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion from  the  fact  that  two  garden  periodicals  have  lately 
published  a  reoipei  consisting  of  soot,  lime,  sulphur,  &o., 
mixed  together  in  water  and  applied  to  the  branches 
after  the  winter  pruning  as  a  cure  for. Peach  blister  t  Is 
not  this  worthy  to  rank  with  the  '*  Phospho-siUcon  ma- 
nure," which  was  offered  to  the  public  a  year  or  two  ago 
as  a  sure  remedy  for  the  Potato  blight !  offered,  too,  with 
an  explanation  of  how  it  was  to  induce  the  Potato  to 
absorb  or  take  up  so  much  pounded  glass  into  its  growth 
as  to  stiffen  the  foliage  and  thus  render  it  blight-proof? 
No  similar  explanation  is  put  forth  with  this  recipe,  and 
I  shaU  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  its  effect  before 
usinff  any  of  it.  Is  it  absorbed  into  the  tissue  of  the 
wood  and  so  renders  the  foliage  cold-proof,  or  in  what 
way  does  it  act  ?  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  it 
would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  if  the  Peach  were 
somewhat  more  hardy,  but  I  for  one  fail  to  see  how  this 
may  be  effected  by  any  dressing  or  nostrum  whatever. 
— Edwabd  Lugkhubst. 


LIME. 
Lime  is  present  in  most  soils,  and  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  most  plants,  in  some  to  a  considerable  extent, 
liebig  considered  the  beneflcial  effect  of  an  application  of 
quicklime  to  be  in  decomposing  minerals  which  contain 
potash  and  soda,  liberating  those  substances  and  making 
them  available  as  food  for  plants.  Yet,  though  lime  be 
an  inorganic  substance  it  is  none  the  less  a  necessary 
element  of  the  food  of  plants,  for  aU  plants  contain  it : 
hence  by  supplying  lime  to  a  soil  dencient  thereof  we 
afford  a  necessary  element  of  plant  food.  Most  soils, 
however,  contain  a  sufficiency  of  lime  to  meet  the  demands 
of  plants.  Clay  soils  contain  seldom  more  than  6  per 
cent,  of  lime ;  sandy  loams  and  sandy  soils,  having  little 
clay  or  alumina,  have  considerably  less  lime.  Marly  soils 
vary  considerably  in  their  proportions  of  lime,  usually 
from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  and  when  of  a  loamy  character 
having  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  clay,  with  corresponding 
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ulioatM,  and  rieh  in  hnmiu,  we  hsTe  a  fertile  soil,  espeoiaUy 
for  f rait  trees. 

Soils  not  oontaining  lime  are  not  neoessarily  made  fertile  bj 
its  appUealion,  for  if  ap^ed  to  a  yery  sandy  soil  it  may  by 
liberating  potash  and  soda  benefit  the  present  crop,  bat  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  soils'  ezhaastion.  An  applioation  of 
marl  to  snoh  a  soil  would  be  better,  becaase  more  endaring 
than  lime.  Olays,  espeoially  stroog  days,  are  improved  by 
the  addition  of  sand,  and  more  highly  and  permanently  by 
bnming,  by  whioh  we  obtain  ehemioal  changes  of  the  highest 
importance — ^rendering  the  soUs'  constitaents  solable  and  in  a 
state  to  be  appropriated  by  the  roots  of  plants— and  alio 
mechanical  changes  making  the  soil  more  porons.  Sand  for 
oaloaieoas  days  and  days  for  oaleareons  sands  must  be  a  mom 
permanent  improvement  than  any  other  application.  Too 
maoh  dependance  is  placed  upon  manares  and  expense  in- 
earred  in  them.  A  sandy  soil,  for  instance,  may  by  heavy 
mannring  be  oontinaed  in  fertility  for  a  lengthened  period; 
bat  were  a  thorough  marling  given  at  the  onset  the  soil  woold 
be  so  modified  by  the  admixtore  as  to  make  available  in  a 
higher  degree  the  mannres  applied  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  prodaoe.  Ko  manure  will  oompensate  for  a  defidency 
in  the  constituents  of  a  soil  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  act  on  the  prindple  that  any  soil,  however  poor 
and  shallow,  may  by  manuring  be  made  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  every  description  of  vegetable  and  fruit  crop. 

It  may  be  urged  that  agriculturists  do  not  seek  to  change 
the  oharaeter  of  the  soil.  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  th^ 
are  not  in  advance  of  horliealturists,  especially  in  the  andi* 
eation  of  inorganic  manures.  They  are  not  so  wasteful  of  the 
organic  manures  as  am  horticnlturists,  whose  sole  prindple  of 
produotion  consists  of  *<  muck."  Of  inorganio  manuiee  we 
make  next  to  no  use  in  gardens,  yet  for  many  puxpoeee  they 
are  highly  essential,  espedaUy  in  the  formation  of  fniifc-iree 
borders.  It  is  not  through  want  of  knowledge,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  want  of  means  not  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  those  entrusted  with  their  formation,  and  to  make  up  for 
these  defects  of  first  formation  repeated  heavy  dressings  of 
manure  are  called  into  requisition.  Again,  in  forming  gazdens 
too  littte  segard  is  had  to  the  subsoil.  In  many  instances  the 
soil  is  permanently  injured  by  trenehiDg,  the  good  soil  being 
buried  and  tiie  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface,  and  not  until  a 
corrective  of  the  injurious  oonstituente  is  applied  is  the  feiw 
tility  of  the  soil  restored. 

It  is  as  a  corrective  that  we  seek  the  aid  of  lime  in  gardens. 
The  soils  of  some  gardens  are  by  the  long  continuance  of  ma- 
nures rich,  yet  the  plant  food  whioh  they  contain  is  sealed 
against  the  plants,  bat  by  an  application  of  lime  the  soil's 
virtues  are  liberated.  SoUs,  by  want  of  proper  admixtures, 
become  practically  unproductive  of  the  crops  they  were  in- 
tended to  supply.  They  are  worn  out,  as  it  is  termed.  Worn 
out  of  iriiat  f  Certainly  they  a^o  not  destitute  of  humus,  as 
is  eridenoed  by  the  great  growth  of  some  plants.  Potatoes 
produce  haulm  of  great  length  and  waxy  grub-eaten  tnbon. 
Peas  are  remarkable  for  "straw"  only,  and  fruit  trees  are 
sterile.  A  change,  indeed,  is  then  needed  by  the  intiodaetion 
of  inorganic  manures.  Soils  are  frequently  rendered  unpeo- 
duotive  by  the  enoneous  implication  of  manures.  The  renwdy 
I  shall  propose  is  quicklime,  and  the  quantity  to  be  applied 
may  be  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  or,  making 
a  deduction  for  walks,  160  bushels  will  bs  required  for  a 
kitchen  garden  of  one  acre  of  medium  garden  soil ;  for  a  light 
eoil  a  hundred  bushels  will  be  a  sufficient  dressing;  whilst 
to  a  clay  soil  the  first-named  quantity  of  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  may  be  applied. 

The  action  of  the  lime  will  be  to  promote  the  deeomporition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  render  solnble  inert 
Bubstanoea  conducing  to  fertility.  The  lime  should  be  applied 
f  reeb,  distributed  over  the  surfsee,  and  pointed*ia  lightiy  with 
a  fork  in  early  autumn  or  early  spring,  avoidmg  wet  weather. 
If  the  fruit  trees  axe  infested  with  moss  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  liming  to  give  them  a  thorough  dasting.  No 
manure  eboald  be  applied  in  the  year  of  liming,  or  in  a  case 
o(  this  kind  in  the  autumn  preoediog.  A  liming  of  this  kind 
will  be  sufficient  for  three  years,  and  ia  only  to  be  employed 
as  a  first  liming  to  a  garden  not  in  the  "  memory  of  msn  *' 
known  to  have  had  a  similar  dressing,  or  to  a  garden  fresh 
made  from  grass  land.  To  ordinary  garden  ground,  well 
manured  and  fairly  productive,  a  liming  every  fourth  year  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  bashels  per  acre  for  a  light  soil,  fifty  bushds 
for  soils  of  medium  texture,  and  seventy-five  bushels  for  days, 
will  be  found  sufficient  and  advantageous.    These  dressings 


are  best  given  in  February  or  early  in  March,  the  manure  bring 
applied  in  autumn  at  the  time  of  digging. 

For  orchards  a  dressing  every  seven  years  of  one-sixth  of 
lime  in  combination  with  a  compost  of  vegetable  refuse  and 
soils,  such  as  ditch-deanings,  <to.,  applied  at  the  rate  of  twdve 
to  twenty  cartioads  per  acre  as  a  top-dressing,  cannot  fail  to  bs 
beneficial ;  it  is  also  excellent  as  a  top-dressing  for  lawns,  in 
dther  case  being  applied  in  November  up  to  Februaiy,  or  not 
later  than  early  March.  To  light  soils,  however,  nnlses  heavilj 
manured,  mild  lime,  or  even  old  lime  or  mortar  rubbish,  may 
be  a  better  application  than  quicklime.  I  do  not  advise  the 
applioation  of  quicklime  to  poor  light  soiL  Peat  soils  are  an 
exception  in  light  soils,  and  are  of  varied  descriptions.  There 
ii  a  kind  of  peat  very  daricin  colour,  dose  in  texture,  and  when 
dried  highly  inflammable ;  ife  it  one  of  the  worst  posaiUe  of 
peats  for  plants.  Liming  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  bushds 
per  acre  will  correct  the  acidity  of  the  peat,  and  by  deoompoa- 
ing  the  vegetable  fibte  will  be  found  of  great  utility.  Another 
kind  of  peat  is  of  a  brown  colour,  soft  and  spongy  though 
fibrons  and  varying  in  textnre,  in  some  iastsneee  firmiy  com- 
pressed, whilst  in  others  it  is  looee ;  also  eonsidenUy  vaiyfaig 
ta  containing  sand,  some  samples  being  plentifully  fomldied 
therewith,  and  others  are  almost  wanting  it,  but  in  all  the 
creeping  rldzomes  of  the  common  Bracken  (Pteria  aqnilina) 
are  plentif ally  found.  This  is  the  best  of  all  peats  for  haid- 
wooded  plants.  To  add  lime  is,  of  course,  to  deetvoy  it  f» 
American  plants,  but  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  fruit  gaidsn 
mariing  and  liming  must  be  resorted  to.  Bog  soil— a  black, 
mth,  spongy  psat,  usndiy  fbund  in  hollows  and  aocompaBied 
with  water— may  by  liming  as  before  mentioaed  be  made  avail- 
able for  most  vegetable  crops,  bat  without  considaraUe  addi« 
tions  of  marl  and  sand  is  unsuitable  for  fmitsa  In  ehQie6>of 
lime  for  peats  that  known  aa  magnedan  limeatone  skonld  be 
had,  as  it  remains  long  in  a  caustic  state,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  should  be  selected  for  soils  made  "  soapy  "  by  heavy 
continued  manuring. 

Lime  is  jnstiy  appredated  in  gardens  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
pests  which  prey  upon  the  crops.  By  making  the  ground  quits 
white  with  quicklime  during  mild  weather  in  early  Mardi,  mA 
with  a  prospect  of  rain,  we  make  quick  wotk  of  the  snaile  and 
slngs«  and  by  pointing  it  in  after  the  first  rain  the  limewfll 
aot  beneflelally  upon  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soiL  If  tfae 
first  liming  be  not  effectual  repeat  in  May  in  dry  weaAhsr.  I 
dways  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  quicklime  kept  dry  lor  this 
purpose.  Lawns  are  frequentiy  disfigured  by  wormeaals,  aad 
moss  grows  apace.  A  sprinkliog  with  quicklime,  making 
the  surface  white,  will  send  away  the  worms.  To  kiU  miMB 
apply  the  lime  in  November,  for  whioh  a  hundred  baahds 
per  acre  will  be  necessary.  Lime  is  also  a  valuable  applica- 
tion to  most  kinds  of  boUs  prior  to  their  being  planted  with 
Potatoes. — G.  Abbey. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  TH£  T0BQUA7  LANES. 

Two  diaraeteristics  of  these  lanes  I  have  never  seen  eqnaOai 
— their  dense  shadiness  and  their  red  sdL  Thsy  hate  baea 
well  described  as  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  inxaiiatti  hodgm 
and  rows  of  tall  Elm  trees  meeting  above  and  overssehing  the 
road,  the  ride  banks  crowded  with  Ferns  and  wild  flowers,  and 
the  peeps  over  the  gates  being  into  deep  green  valleys  and  ovec 
the  oragc^  borders  and  bright  water  of  Torbay.  The  rednasB 
of  the  soU— formed  of  the  disintegrated  red  sandstone — iB  so 
intense  when  freshly  turned  up  that  fields  then  are  almost 
scarlet.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  its  constituents  influence 
the  things  which  it  feeds,  for  the  Devon  cows  are  moetiy  red, 
and  the  flower  whioh  now  is  in  thousands  on  every  old  wall 
and  rosddde  bank  is  the  Oentranthw  ruber,  or  Bed  Spnr-Yaie- 
rian.  The  Gladioluses  are  all  red,  and  even  the  Boeea  in  tlia 
Devon  Boseiy  s:em  more  crimson  than  elsewhere.  The  soil  ia 
espedaUy  favoarable  for  Boses — ^it  ia  a  dayey  loam;  the  mild  I 
climate  also  salts  them,  and  there  is  more  than  the  usud  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  water— drcumstanoes  all  promoting  tha 
florid  in  plants,^  animals,  and  man.  I  indine  to  think  thai 
paring  and  bumiug  is  called  '*  Devonshlring  the  land,"  because 
by  the  process  the  burnt  soil  is  reddened.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  is  shown  by  Geraniums  remaining  in  tiie  beds 
throughout  the  year.  Fuchsia  coooinea  is  rimilarly  uniojured 
by  our  ordinary  winters,  but  that  of  last  year  killed  the  yonng 
branches,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  shrub. 

The  Defon  BcNwry,  Messrs.  CartiB  (ft  Oo.*s,  deservea  speoial 
notice.  It  oceapiee  twelve  acres,  is  traversed  by  two  stroama, 
and  the  head  of  one  is  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  enable  water 
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to  be  deli7«i«d  oyh  the  whole  urea'  by  the  aid  of  a  Toleaniied 
iadianrabber  tube.  This  and  malehliig  between  the  rows  of 
Boee  txeee  maintainB  theee  in  anrpsfeing  ^gonr.  Byery  yariety 
efpeolally  worthy  of  enltnre  is  there.  On  the  day  of  my  yiiit, 
June  12th,  the  Bosee  most  prominently  in  flower  were  the 
Early  Sooteh  and  the  Hybrid  Bonrbon  ealled  Celine.  It  mnst 
not  be  ooneladed  that  beoanee  known  as  a  rosery  no  other 
flowers  or  plants  are  eoltiTated.  All  kinds  are  proooraUe, 
though  Boses  are  the  speeiality  both  in  the  outdoor  qaaiters 
and  in  pots.  For  the  latter  there  is  a  greenhouse  180  feet 
long,  and  well  pleased  was  I  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  so  large  that  another  greenhouse  of  simUar  size  is  about  to 
be  erected.  In  the  oentre  of  the  Bosery  is  the  finest  Berbeds 
Darwinii  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  perfeet  cone,  synunetrieal 
fhroughont,  and  dothed  down  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height  is  foU  12  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Bosery  are  the  remains  of  Tor  Abbey,  founded 
in  the  year  1120,  and  the  lengthy  ayenues  of  gigantic  Linden 
trees  planted  by  the  monks  still  remain.  Bo  finer  specimens 
of  this  tree  can  be  found  in  England,  but  they  shall  not  diyart 
me  from  the  notes  on  the  old  varieties  of  the  Boss,  which  I 
bonrow  from  Mi.  Onrtis*s.  These  notes  refer  exdusively  to 
yaiieties  Introduced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  not  one  produced  since  surpasses,  andjl>ut 
lew  equal,  them  in  any  one  desirable  quality.  They  are  all 
very  superior  Boses,  and  to  facilitate  selection  from  them  I 
have  divided  them  into  sections  according  to  the  colours  of 
iheir  flowers.  

WHITE. 

BBVOHiiNgis  (Tea-scented).— Baised  by  Qeovge  Foster,  Esq., 
Oatland,  near  Devonport,  who  believed  it  was  a  seedling  from 
the  Yellow  China  impregnated  by  the  Yellow  Noisette  Bmithii. 
The  stock  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  d;  Co.,  of 
Exeter.    Most  sweetly  scented. 

QunN  VioTOBXA.  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— -Baised  near  Paris, 
and  introduced  in  1851. 

Madjlmb  Wilubbkoz  (Tea-scented). 

PINK. 

PuoHXSs  or  BtTTHBBLAMD  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by 
M.  Laffay.    Very  sweet-scented. 

Abxosa  (Bourbon).— Believed  to  have  been  raised  bjM.  Laf- 
fay.   Small  flowers,  bat  beautifully  formed. 

ABOBDnxz  Ohablis  (China).— History  unknown.  It  is  one 
of  the  freest  of  bloomers. 

PoMPOKB  2>B  St.  BADiooKDn  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— -Baised 
at  St.  Badegonde,  the  estate  of  Oomte  de  MondeviJiB,  and  in- 
troduced in  18i6. 

Evoftna  DuoAOHis  (Tea-scented).  —  Baised  at  Lyons  by 
M.  Plantin,  and  sent  out  in  18i4.    Highly  scanted. 

La  Bxins  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.  Laffay  in  1848. 

DuoHzssx  DB  MoNTPSNSxaB  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — ^Baised  by 
M.  Margottin  at  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1847. 

Pbudxhcb  Bobsbb  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised,  it  is  believed, 
by  M.  '\^bert  of  Angers. 

JjcAimnn  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.  Vibert  of 
Angers  in  1844. 

GouBAULT  (Tea-8cented).— Baised  by  M.  Goubanlt  of  Angers 
about  1848.  <*  Of  aU  Tea  Bosee  this  is  our  favonxite  for  fra- 
grance." 

Bsna  DBS  Flbubs  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Baised  by  M. 
Portemer  near  Paris,  ana  sent  out  in  1847. 

Gbnbbal  KxoBaB  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.Poite- 
aaar  of  Qentilly ,  near  Paris,  in  1848.  A  seedling  from  Madame 
Itfillay. 

BiBomn  Pbivost  (Hybrid  Perpetual). --Baised  by  M.  Des- 
prez  near  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1844. 

Sottvbub  d'uk  Ami  (Tea-sceoted).— Baised  by  M.  Bellot  at 
Fongdres,  near  Moulines.    Introduced  in  1846* 

Bouvxnib  db  Malicaisor  (Bourbon).— Baised  by  M.  Beluze 
at  Lyons  in  1848. 

LomsB  Pbybohrt  (Hybrid  Perpetual). 

Joan  or  Abo  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.  Verdier, 
and  introduced  to  England  in  1848. 

Oabounb  db  Sahsal  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Baised  by  M. 
Desprez.    Introduced  in  1850. 

WzLLiAX  Gbuviths  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Baised  by  M. 
Poirtemer  of  Gentilly.    Introduced  here  in  1861. 

Ibma  (Tea-scented). — ^Baised  in  Fran.ce,  and  introduced  here 
in  1849. 

OBIMSON. 

QiusT  DBS  Bataillbs  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  Sent  out  by 
M.  Gnillot  of  Ijons  in  1847.    Sweet-eccnted  and  of  fine  habit. 


Db.  Mabx  (Hybrid  Perpetual).:— Baised  by  M.;  Laffsy  of 
Belle  Vue,  near  Paris,  and  sent  out  in  1842. 

Maboat  Jbunb  (Bourbon).— Baised  bjM.  Soucheiat  Bsg- 
nolet,  near  Paris.    Sent  out  in  1846. 

Stabdabd  or  Mabbnoo  (Hybrid  Perpetual).  —  A  seedling 
from  the  Duo  d*Aumale  Perpetual.  Sent  out  in  1848  {by  M. 
Guillot  of  Lyons. 

Gbhbbal  Dbouot  (Perpetual  MoflB).—Baised  by M.7ibert  of 
Angers,  and  introduced  in  1847.  "  A  veritable  Moss  Bose  of 
vigorous  growth,  blooming  in  autumn." 

BoBiH  Hood  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Raised  by  M.  Laffay. 

Cbaxoisxb  Supbbibtjbe  (China). — Offspring  of  the  old  Manda- 
rine brought  from  China  by  Lord  Macartney  in  1789. 

Babohbb  Hallbz  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by;;M.  Porte- 
mer, near  Paris,  in  1849. 

Gbhbbai.  Cavaionao  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.  Mar- 
gottin.   Introduced  here  in  1850. 

WiLUAM  JxssB  (Hybrid  Perpetual).— Baised  by  M.' Laffay. 
Bent  out  in  1888. 

TELLOW. 

Cloth  or  Gold  (Tea  Noisette).- Baised  by  an  amateur  at 
Angers  from  the  eeed  of  the  Noisette  Lamarque.  /lAHr.  C".JiS:i 

Elxzb  Saxtvaob  (Tea-scented).— Baised  by  M.  Millez,  a  Lisla 
florist,  about  1848. 

Safbano  (Tea-scented  China).— Baised  by  M.  Beauregard  of 
Angers,  and  sent  out  in  1889. 

VicoMTBSSB  DB  Cazbs  (Tca-scentcd).— Baiscd  by  M.  Tradel 
at  Montanban,  and  sent  out  in  1846. 

SoLFATBBBB  (TcaKoisettc).— Baissdby  anamatcurat  Angeis. 
Introdnced  in  1843.— G. 


STBINGING. 

Mb.  Abbby's  writings  on  this  subject  prove  that  he  has 
thought  well  and  wisely  about  It,  and  I  heartily  join  him  in 
condemning  the  practice  of  syringing  plants  every  day  regard- 
less of  weather.  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  I  use  the  syringe 
even  less  than  he  does,  and  I  am  certain  that  more  harm  than 
good  is  done  by  its  use.  My  memory  will  only  serve  me  with 
three  reasons  for  using  the  syringe — ^first,  for  applying  dress- 
ings for  preventing  or  killing  insects;  secondly,  for  slightly 
dewing  over  the  foliage  of  certain  plants  indoors  at  shutting-up 
time  alter  a  day  of  excessive  evaporation ;  and  third^,  for 
washing  the  foliage. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  the  point  as  to  whether  plants  absorb 
moisture  by  their  leaves  or  not,  for  since  it  is  said  to  be  proved 
that  some  of  them  can  actually  absorb  and  digest  a  beefsteak 
I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
10  ver  of  any  one  of  them  to  drink ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Abbey  are  capable  of  bearing  other 
explanations  than  those  he  gives  them,  and  also  that  I  should 
think  the  power  of  the  foliage  to  absorb  moisture  most  be  veir 
limited  in  such  plants  as  emit  aerial  roots.  A  large  Vine  with 
sufficient  foliage  to  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  just  as  liable 
to  throw  out  atrial  roots  if  it  cannot  obtain  what  it  wants 
below  the  surface  as  is  a  smaller  one.  My  reason  for  denting 
over  the  foliage  after  excessive  evaporation — and  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient one  for  all  practical  purposes— is,  that  if  the  house  is 
closed  at  the  same  time  evaporation  is  more  completely  checked 
till  such  time  as  the  plants  can  recoup  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  that  syringing  a  plant  outdoors  or  even  indoors,  unless 
the  air  is  confined,  does  any  good  at  all  besides  washing  it. 
Here  again  I  find  I  differ  slightly  from  Mr.  Abbey.  He  thinks 
that  with  early  and  abundant  ventilation  plants  would  not  be 
liable  to  be  scorched  if  syringed  during  bright  sunshine.  This 
might  hold  good  where  a  greenhouse  temperature  only  was 
maintained,  or  one  differing  but  slightly  from  that  outside ; 
but  a  forcing  house  I  would  on  no  account  syringe  till  the 
ventilators  were  completely  dosed,  as  I  think  that  were  the 
ventilators  open  the  evaporation  after  syringing  would  bo 
increassd. 

On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sprinkle  the  tenderest 
of  plants  overhead  during  the  brightest  of  sunshine  with  a 
temperature  of  120^,  provided  the  house  is  closely  glazed  and 
the  plants  are  not  very  near  the  glass.  Scorching  with  robust 
plants  is  not  produced  by  heat  alone ;  heat  of  course  is  the 
primary  cause,  but  it  is  excessive  evaporation  which  allows  the 
plant  to  become  scorched.  I  may  here  also  remark,  before  I 
forget  it,  that  the  same  cause  will  produce  "  rust "  on  Grapes, ' 
and  "  Bcaldiog  "  of  Lady  Downe's  and  others.  Let  a  vyiery 
rise  by  sun  heat  15**  or  20*^  before  giving  air,  a  beautiful  dew 
will  be  deposited  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  anything  eUe  which 
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doeB  not  get  heated  so  qniokly  as  the  air  of  the  house ;  then 
give  aUr  laffioiently  to  lower  the'temperatnre  of  the  honee  6°  or 
10''  suddenly,  and  you  will  prohably  soon  have  scorching,  rust, 
and  maybe  red  spider  into  the  bargain.  The  preyention  of 
course  is  early  Tentilation,  or  in  the  eyent  of  the  house  getting 
hotter  than  desirable,  rather  let  it  remain  hot,  only  giving 
Buffiotent  air  to  prevent  it  rising  much  higher.  All  this  of 
eoaree  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Abbey  and  other  practical  culti- 
vators, and  I  only  mention  it  here  to  show  that  soorehiog  with 
robust  plants  is  caused  by  rapid  evaporation,  and  not  often  by 
confined  heat. 

Now,  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  dew  on  the  Grapes 
and  U  so  iDJurious  to  them  when  not  properly  managed  is 
turned  to  a  useful  account  in  growing  Cnoumbers,  Melons,  and 
many  other  vigorous  plants  which  do  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  ventilation  that  Vines  do.  The  houses  are  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  60°  or  lower  at  night,  and  as  day  breaks  and 
the  natural  outside  temperature  rises  that  inside  the  house 
rises  too,  and  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  cold  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  causing  by  four  o*olock  a  dew  aa  perfect  inside  the 
house  as  it  is  outside,  and  quite  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  syringing.  We  leave  a  little  air  on  our  vineries  and  keep  a 
little  wsrmth  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  too  great  a  condensation 
of  moisture,  but  on  many  other  plants  the  more  moisture  the 
better;  the  plants  like  it,  and  ineocts  do  not. 

I  not  only  do  not  syringe  Vines  at  all,  but  I  do  not  damp 
the  surface  of  my  Urge  vineiies  more  than  twice  a- week  in  the 
brightest  of  weattier.  In  small  houses  more  damping  is  neces- 
sary,  for  the  atmosphere  should  certainly  never  be  dry  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe ;  bat  to  sprinkle  the  surface  when  it  is  already 
damp  is  folly,  and  tonds  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  impervious 
to  air.  Peaches  also  are  never  syringed  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word;  they  are  occasionally  dewed  over  at  closing  time 
on  a  hot  day  after  the  leaves  have  grown  to  their  full  size. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  syringing  Vines,  <feo.,  at 
starting  time  will  cause  them  to  break  regularly.  If  they  are 
well  ripened,  and  they  have  not  too  much  fire  heat  at  first, 
they  will  break  well  enough ;  but  if  not  ripe,  neither  syring- 
ing nor  anything  else  will  cause  them  to  break  regularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  are  insects  to  be  kept  down  if  the 
syringe  is  not  to  be  naefl  more  than  this?  And  in  this  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Ifr.  Abbey,  that  there  is  more  value 
placed  on  the  syringe  for  this  purpose  than  it  deserves.  If  red 
spider  appears  on  a  Peach  tree  indoors  or  out  it  receives  two 
or  three  drenchings  of  soft-soap  water,  2  ozt.  to  the  gallon,  on 
two  or  three  successive  evenings  after  the  sun  is  off. 

Indoors  the  soapy  water  Has  to  be  immediately  syringed  off 
the  glass  and  paint,  or  it  would  injure  them.  Vines  when  well 
managed  are  not  very  liable  to  red  spider,  but  a  sharp  look-out 
should  always  be  kept,  and  on  the  first  appearance  the  infected 
leaves  and  others  close  to  them  should  be  immediately  sponged 
with  soapy  water.  I  find  nothing  equal  to  soft  soap  for  eradi- 
cating insects,  but  it  varies  a  great  deal  in  quality,  and  the 
commonest  sort  is  of  very  little  use.— Wm.  Tatlob. 


TWO-DAY  ROSE  SHOWS. 

As  the  writer  of  the  original  article  in  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture of  April  20th  I  should  like,  if  space  allow,  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  the  discussion.  It  is  especially  important 
just  at  the  present  moment,  because  exhibitors  and  all  other 
rosarians  will  be  meeting  at  the  shows  during  the  next  three 
weeks,  and  can  lay  their  heads  together  with  a  view  to  a  prac- 
tical declBion  upon  the  point. 

The  position  which  I  took  up  against  the  extension  of  a 
show  beyond  the  first  day  has  since  been  supported  by  letters 
from  Mr.  BadcIySe,  Mr.  Peach,  Mr.  Gamm,  Mr.  Jowitt,  and 
anonymous  correspondents.  These  are  practical  men  whose 
opinions  must  carry  weight.  The  only  letter  which  has  taken 
a  line  in  contravention  is  one  signed  "  H.  C,"  in  the  Journal 
of  June  Ist.  He  states  that  *'  there  are  some  good  and  fair 
reasons,  not  merely  financial,  why  Bose  shows  may  sometimes 
be  held  for  two  days.*'  Possibly,  but  he  does  not  state  them 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  public  are  disappointed  if 
the  first  and  only  day  is  wet.  Let  me  reply  to  this,  that  a 
show  if  held  in  a  building  such  as  uced  at  Hereford,  Crystal 
Palace,  and  Alexandra  Park  is  perfectly  independent  of 
weather,  and  that  such  buildings  are  infinitely  superior  to 
tents.  I  write  under  correction,  but  I  should  hardly  think 
that  "  H.  0."  can  be  an  exhibitor  on  a  large  scale  and  at  great 
distances  from  home,  or  ho  would  not  make  light  of  the  ex- 


pense and  annoyance  to  exhibitors  of  a  two-day  show  as  he 
does.  Nor  would  he  talk  of  re-making  collections  for  the 
second  day  with  *<  a  small  hamper  of  fresh  buds  sent  up  by 
night  train  to  the  man  In  charge !"  I  am  unfavouMble  to 
the  notion  of  exhibiting  Boees  in  three  stages.  At  a  first- 
class  show  we  want  to  see  each  variety  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
This  is  attained  by  different  varieties  at  different  stages  of 
expansion.  But  I  would  not  give  a  straw  to  see  a  Bose 
which  would  have  been  a  good  one  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  two  days  longer  on  the  tree.  The  true  value  of  Bose 
shows,  besides  the  introduction  and  criticism  of  new  candi- 
dates for  favour,  lies  in  this— that  we  have  all  the  glorious 
vsrieties  of  the  Bose  produced  in  their  full  splendour,  which 
would  never  be  done  without  the  shows.  No  one  who  is  not 
an  attendaikt  at  first-class  shows,  besides  being  himself  a 
grower,  knows  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  variety. 

There  also  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  June  1st  a  letter  from 
"  Philanthxs,"  which  I  think  contains  much  sound  doctrine. 
If  it  be  true,  as  he  states,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
pute it,  that  the  entrance  money  paid  by  the  **  general  public  *' 
does  not  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  necessarily  incurred 
in  procuring  their  attendance,  I  would  vote  with  him  for 
limiting  the  entrance  to  subscribers  and  their  friends.  Before 
condemning  this  plan  as  mean,  stupid,  or  exclusive,  let  anyone 
read  the  letter  of  "  Philanthis."  I  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  found  necessary  to  give  up  the  decorative-foliage  plants  for 
background  or  the  music,  both  of  which  aecesboriss  add  greatly 
to  the  general  effect  of  a  show.  The  foliage  plants  check  any 
tendency  to  monotony  in  appearance,  and  the  band  has  a  par- 
ticularly enlivening  effect. 

I  vill  condnde  with  one  more  remark — that  it  ia  Impolitic, 
by  adding  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  shows,  to  discourage 
numerous  exhibitors  who  are  either  not  rich  or  who  have  great 
difficulty  already  in  visiting  a  show  owing  to  professional 
employment,  thus  giving  more  advantage  to  men  of  wealth  and 
ease,  who  have  indeed  sufficient  as  it  is.— T.  H.  Gould,  Mortimer, 


THBBE  NATIVE  BEAUTIES. 
Thb  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere,  gems  of  nature  cheer- 
ing by  their  perfume  and  charming  by  their  aimple  lovettneas. 
The  first  of  the  trio  I  have  to  note  Neottia  (formerly  Llatera) 
Nidus-avis,  a  beautiful  plant.  Of  this  I  found  a  quantity  4 inches 
to  nearly  a  fool  in  height,  and  such  a  sight  I  never  aaw  before; 
and  while  admirinc(  the  natural  bed  I  discovend  eloee  by 
Pyrola  rotundifolia,  a  real  gem  in  its  own  home ;  and  near  it 
a  dense  mass  of  Asperula  odorata as  whiteaa  snow.  I  recently 
found  these  plants  *'  wildly  growing,"  and. could  not  but  ad- 
mire them.  In  some  places  the  Woodrooff  is  laid  in  drawen 
as  a  preventive  against  moths.— Obbsbvxb. 


AUTUMN  OAULIPLOWBBS. 

Whim  Peas  are  over  and  Kidney  Beans  are  deatroyed  by 
frost,  then  is  a  supply  of  Oauliflowers  especially  valuable.  At 
that  time— say  in  November  and  December,  root  crops  and 
green  crops  ajfe  too  commonly  all  that  are  provided  fbr  the 
culinary  requirements  of  the  household.  In  most  gardenc 
Cauliflowers  are  plentiful  in  the  autumn,  but  after  autumn — 
that  is,  in  early  winter,  they  are  often  unpleasantly  scarce. 
^  Where  the  winter,  supply  is  not  provided  for  there  ia  yei 
time  to  do  it,  and  it  is  quite  eady  to  supplemtfkt  the  supply  of 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  which  will  be  produced  by  seed  sown 
in  April,  by  sweet  small  white  heads  of  Walcheren  from  seed 
sown  during  the  last  week  in  June.  The  plants  from  this 
sowing  will  not  be  large  plants,  and  the  heads  which  they  will 
perfect  will  not  be  large  heads ;  but  if  they  are  small,  plentiful, 
and  good,  we  may  ignore  the  question  of  size  as  bmng  of  little 
importance.  Four  small  Cauliflowers  each  2  to  3  inchee  in 
diameter  are  much  more  suitable  for  a  gentleman's  table  than 
one  head  a  foot  across ;  neither  need  the  four  small  pUnta 
take  up  more  room  than  the  one  large  plant,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  so  greatly  exhaust  the  soil. 

Having  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  family  of  forty  persona 
to  supply,  I  have  found  my  large  batch  of  small  Canliflowera 
in]  November  and  December  to  be  of  the  greateat  value.  I  now 
mention  the  matter  as  a  seasonable  reminder  to  others  who 
might  forget  or  overlook  the  value  of  the  crop  or  heaitate  to 
sow  Cauliflowers  so  late  in  the  season. 

The  variety  which  I  rely  on  for  the  present  sowing  is  Wal- 
cheren, finding  it  somewhat  hardier  than  some  otherwise  good 
varieties.    The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  a  cool  place,  and  in 
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very  rich  soil,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  make  a  qaiok 
•early  growth  and  eseape  serions  iojary  by  Uie  "  fly."  Thin 
flowing  IB  very  important,  for  if  the  plants  are  orowded  in  the 
eeed  bed  the  stems  become  long  and  tender,  and  not  in  a  good 
state  to  withstand  the  cold  to  which  th^  will  eventnally  be 
snbjected.  The  plants  are  sabseqnently  planted  in  trenches 
in  a  south  border,  which  has  been  eleared  of  early  Peas  and 
Potatoes,  and  after  a  few  soakings  of  manure  water  the  Cauli- 
flowers eommence  forming  heads  early  in  NoTcmber,  when  the 
plants  are  removed  and  laid  in  frames,  sheds,  or  under  such 
shelter  as  can  be  found,  and  a  supply  of  small  useful  Cauli- 
flowers is  thus  provided  up  to  January.— A  Subbit  Gabdbmxb, 


STRATIOTES  ALOIDES— WATER  SOLDIER. 
Thb  aceompanying  figure  represents  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful natiye  aquatic  plants,  whioh  is  somewhat  rare,  yet  plenti- 
ful where  it  does  exist. 
It  is  found  in  what  are 
termed  the  fen  counties, 
and  may  be  seen   at 
home  chiefly  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire   and    Lin- 
oolnshire.      In    these 
counties  plants  are  met 
with  in  large  numbers. 

It  is  »  perennial  std- 
ioniferous  plant,  in- 
creasing itself  by  long 
creeping  stolones,  at  the 
«nd8  of  which  are  formed 
roots,  leaves,  and  buds. 
I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  these  rise  to 
the  surface  to  flower 
and  become  fertilised, 
«nd  then  retum  to  the 
i>ottom  to  take  root  in 
the  mud,  sow  the  seed, 
and  go  on  increasing.  I 
have  not  watched  so 
minutely  as  to  ascertain 
that. 

The  flower  stalk  rises 
from  a  sheath  amid  the 
Aloe-like  leaves,  hence 
its  name.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  some- 
times ripening  seeds, 
which  always  produce 
plants  of  the  original 
type.  It  is  a  singular- 
looking  plant,  having  a 
star-like  tuft  of  leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  armed  with  teeth-like  prickles,  whioh  are 
Tcry  sharp.  I  have  met  with  plants  of  Stratiotes  aloides  in 
more  northern  districts  than  those  named,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  had  been  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  Water  Soldier  is  no  doubt  a  stranger  to  many, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  cultivated  in  ponds  where  there  is  a  moderate 
depth  of  water  and  mud  for  the  plants  to  root  in,  and  when 
once  established  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  appear  to  prefer  rather  stagnant  water  than  otherwise.— N. 


Vig.  IM.— SraAnoras  aloxdbs. 


BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA.  . 
Ukijkb  some  of  the  genus  this  is  a  free-blooming  as  well  as 
a  free-growing  plant,  its  mauve-coloured  bracts  being  highly 
effective.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  a  cool  stove,  requiring  a 
light  airy  position,  the  chief  point  in  its  culture  being  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  How  this  and  many  other 
plants  with  no  natural  provision  for  climbing  came  to  be  classed 
as  oUmbers  I  cannot  understand,  for  the  Bougainvillea  has  no 
tendrils  like  a  Passiflora,  no  aerial  roots  to  attach  itself  by  as 
Ivy,  nor  is  it  at  all  given  to  twine  like  a  Stephanotis.  '  What 
claim,  then,  have  Allamandas  as  well  as  Bougainvilleas  to  be 
classed  as  climbers  ?  They,  like  some  Boses,  cover  the  face  of 
a  wall  when  assisted  by  shreds  and  naihi ;  but  they  are  not 
climbers,  and  are  best  seen  to  advantage  when  trained  to 
trellises.  The  Bougainvillea  does  well  on  a  balloon  trellis,  and 
i«  simply  grand  as  a  standard,  to  secure  which  form  we  have 


only  to  train-up  to  the  height  required,  then  stop,  removing  all 
the  side  shoots  but  the  three  uppermost,  and  stop  these  re- 
peatedly so  as  to  form  a  round  compact  head,  and  support 
by  an  iron  stake  with  three  prongs  to  maintain  the  pUmt  in 
position. 

Being  deciduous  it  requires  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  and  yet 
the  wood  must  not  shrivel.  Commencing  growth  in  February 
or  early  in  March  it  should  then  be  potted,  having  had  very 
little  water  from  November  up  to  that  time,  and  whatever 
pruning  is  required  should  then  be  done.  This  I  confine  to 
outting-ont  the  old  and  weak  wood,  leaving  sufficient  of  the 
vigorous  w^-ripened  wood  for  covering  the  trellis  with  flowe» 
ing  shoots,  every  eye  of  whicdi  will  give  a  shoot  and  a  number 
of  flowers  from  its  point  in  May  and  June.  Most  of  the  old  soil 
is  removed  in  potting,  and  the  plant  returned  to  the  same  or  a 
slighUy  increased  size  of  pot.  If  the  plants  are  young  it  is 
wcH  to  grow  them  on  for  a  year,  and  not  put  them  to  a  trellis 

until  the  second  year. 
The  drainage  is  made 
efficient,  the  soil  well 
worked  in  amongst  the 
roots  and  made  rather 
firm.  Three  parts  light 
turfy  loam»  a  part  each 
of  leaf  soil,  sandy  peat, 
and  silver  sand,  the 
soil  broken-up  and  used 
rather  rough,  is  a  suit- 
able compost.  Water  is 
given  sparingly  until 
growth  commences,  and 
then  increased  with  the 
growth,  it  being  libe- 
rally afforded  when  the 
growth  is  free  and  the 
plant  in  flower. 

When  this  is  past  the 
shoots  whioh  have  flow- 
ered are  cut  away  to 
sound  wood  ;  water  is 
given  rather  sparingly, 
but  not  letting  the  foU- 
age  flag,  and  when  fresh 
growth  begins,  as  it  will 
do  soon  afterwards,  the 
watering  becomes  libe- 
ral. These  growths  flow- 
er late  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  this  bloom 
is  often  the  finest  of  the 
year.  After  this  water 
is  gradually  withdrawn, 
and  the  plant  goes  to 
rest  about  November  for 
the  winter.  My  plants  from  February  to  November  are  sprinkled 
or  lightly  syringed  overhead  twiee  daily,  and  floors,  Ac,  damped 
at  noon.    Weak  liquid  manure  does  good  i  ~ 

full  of  roots.— G.  A. 


I  when  the  pots  are 


MESSB8.  F.  k  A.  DICKSON  Sc  SONS'  NURSERIES, 
UPTON,  NEAR  CHESTER. 

Amokost  those  provincial  nurseries  which  have  attained  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  which  exhibit  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  English  horticulturists,  a  foreq^ost-  place  has  always  been 
given  to  this  celebrated  Chester  flrm,  and  I  think  that  periiaps 
the  impressionB  received  during  a  recent  visit  to  them  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  "  our  Journal;**  for 
although  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true  that  one  large 
nursery  is  like  another,  yet  I  fancy  that  where  there  is  intelli- 
gence in  the  carrying-out  of  any  establishment  there  is  always 
something  to  be  learned  and  something  different  from  other 
establishments. 

In  visiting  nurseries  one  often  finds  a  tp^eialitSf  as  our 
ndghbours  call  it,  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  I  were  asked 
what  was  that  of  the  Messrs.  Dickson  I  should  say,  Everything. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  be  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Coni- 
fers, fruit  trees,  Boses,  forest  trees,  or  anything  cdse,  they  arc 
aU  to  be  found  here  in  large  quantities,  and  special  care  is 
given  to  the  various  cultures.  The  time  of  my  visit  was  about 
as  badly  timed  as  it  could  have  been.  At  no  time  of  the  year 
does  a  nursery  show  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  early  part 
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of  June.  UNwythiog  ii  in  a  -imoilion  etete :  ?i«pmtioii0 
•n  bciiig  BMde  for  badding-ont,  houBM  being  M^ttnagad  and 
the  genend  nnnery  etoek  ehifted,  while  the  long  diy  weather 
ezperitteed  in  the  north  had  not  been  helpfoL  Bat  notwith- 
standing these  difladTsntages  the  Upton  Noneriee  were  hi 
excellent  eondition,  things  looking  well,  andaettrity  pmrelling 
ni  tffwy  departnient* 

Theee  famous  gronnds  are  now  abont  150  aeiee  in  extent, 
and  etreteh  for  a  distanee  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  eome  little 
disteaeefzom  the ehanning  qnaint  old  eity  of  Chester,  a dty 
wfaieh  to  onee  see  is  never  to  foiget.  The  grooadeoerapj  an 
elevated  position  a  good  deal  exposed  to  westerij  winds,  and 
henee  the  stock  acquires  a  hardy  and  robust  eharaeler, -which 
is  very  fayonreble  to  a  pnieheser  who  lives  in  a  more  genial 
climate  and  sitnetion ;  for  oftentimes  when  plants,  are  removed 
from  a  very  faTonred  localiQr  to  one  where  they  have  to  rough 
it  th^  suffer  very  much  from  the  removal ;  but  in  the  esse 
of  plants  coming  from  a  rougher  climate  and  colder  soil  the 
revOTse  is  the  ease.  Here  about  one  half  of  the  ground  is  good 
found  loam,  the  other  light  sandy  loam,  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  how  plantrwhioh  are  usually  supposed  to  require  veiy 
dlileient  soil  haye  adapted  themselves  to  cixeumatanees.  Thus 
4he  Rhododendron,  the  home  of  which  is  alws^s  supposed  to 
be  the  sandy  peat  of  Bagshot  and  Enap  Hill,  ishere  found  to 
sveoeed  admirably  in  loam,  and  Amueaxisfl  and  other  Oonifen 
thrive  with  great  vigour. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  know  anything  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  common  Larch  is  raised.  Iboi 
to  visit  the  nursery  when  they  were  «Btt8«A  'fn  the 
tion,  and  it  may  not  be  without  iatesestvto^tate  howit-is 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  lhe«e«lcnt  df  Xsmh  growing  when 
Iflsy  tiiat  half  a  ton  of  seed  is«Nd.  Thie  is  obtafai8a.ftom 
Bcothmd  and  the  Tyrol,  the  ioimar  being  .preferred  o«ib|g  to 
its  greater  hardiness.  The  ^^mid  is  tfisit  *hfeatily  maaunea, 
then  dug  very  fine  and  thrown  i^ttoto^eds  about  4:iaSl^«llB ; 
it  is  then  raked  over  three  jinwe ^tith bsIbs  of  diHswrtiasgwm 
of  fineness.  Two  men  are  then  toldoff'to  the  bed,eae«teaAi 
end,  and  a  portion  of  the  bed  is  silBBd  off  so' that  a  small«idge 
is  formed  on  both  sides  the  whole  length  of  the  bed.  The 
seed  (which  has  been  previously  coaked  for  some  da^  and 
then  red-leaded)  is  then  sown  broadcast,  half  a  pint  of  aeed 
being  the  proportion  for  each  square  yard.  The  soil,  which 
had  been  removed,  is  then  raked  over  again,  and. a  small  hand- 
roller  passed  over  it ;  and  when  the  seeds  have  germinated, 
vrhich  they  do  in  a  very  short  time  owbg  to  the  previous 
soaking  which  they  have  received,  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  raked 
off  and  the  young  plants  allowed  to  push  ihemselveB  freely. 
It  shows  tiie  value  of  fitUe  things  when  I  say  that  after  aU  this 
treuble  and  expense  (for  each  bed  costs  in  labour  alone  6i.), 
at  the  end  of  two  years  these  Larch  will  sell  at  about  a  farthing 
a«>piece. 

In  a  very  different  way  there  was  another  matter  that  in- 
terested me.  I  remarked  to  the  intelligent  foreman  Mr.  Freeman 
on  the  goodness  of  the  paths  in  the  long  range  of  greenhouses, 
th^  seemed  so  solid  and  good,  and  he  told  me  ihat  th^  irero 
made  in  the  following  maimer :  Pint  a  layer  of  cinden  about  an 
ineh  thick  is  placed ,  and  then  on  tliis  is  placed  as  a  concrete  a 
composition  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part  sand,  and 
one  part  limestone  or  chalk ;  it  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  can 
be  done  by  any  ordinary  labourer,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  lOd. 
per  yard,  although  when  a  builder  was  asked  what  he  would 
do  it  for  his  reply  was  not  less  than  is,  6(f.  In  these  same 
greenhouses  was  to  be  found  an  excellent  collection  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ferns,  ^. 
One  thing  straek  me  as  strange.  I  noticed  some  buds  of  Tac- 
sonia  faisignis  with  cotton  wool  tisd  round  the  footstalk,  and 
found  on  inquiry  that  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  impregnated  and 
the  process  of  seeding  commences,  it  is  immediatebr  attacked 
1^  ants,  which  gnaw  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  consequently,  in 
order  to  save  the  seed  vessels,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  steeped 
in  paraffin  has  to  be  tied  round  the  base  of  the  footstalk ; 
but  until  the  flower  is  impregnated  the  ants  do*  not  touch  it. 

There  are  some  ninety  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  forest 
trees,  which  are  to  be  counted  by  the  million ;  for  of  needling 
Lareh  alone  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  of 
transplanted  Lareh  from  five  to  six  millions  of  good  vigorous 
stuff.  Then  there  are  large  quartan  of  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce, 
Austrian  Pine,  Ae.,  and  immense  quantities  of  Bbrch,  Horse 
Chestnut,  Sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  foresttrees.  Hollies, 
too,  thrive  here  remarkably  well ;  and  amongst  a  largonnmber 
of  seedlings  from  the  Balearic  Holly  great  variety  of  form  was 
to  be  seen,  while  its  repidity  of  growth  makes  it  a  very  desir- 


•aUe  variety.  Me  lesrves  of  the  HoiUes  are  very  noeh  dls- 
flgured  by  a  small  boring  grub,  the  eggs  of  ^rtiiehare  depoeitecl 
by  a  small  fly  not  bigger  than  a  cheese  fly,  many  holea  bemg 
punctured  intthe  leitf  as  if  with  a  pm ;  the  grub  eats  ihe  inner 
•eubetance  of  the  leaf  and  diaflgures  tiie  tree,  nor  dees  thennasm 
to  be  any  method  of  getting-rid  of  the  pest. 

A  eonsidsvable  portion  of  the  ground  is  aUottedtolierbaeacna 
and  alpine  plants,  which  are  now  again  coming  into  favour, 
and  ware  a  special  favourite  vrith  the  elder  Mr.  J)iAkson  the 
founder  of  the  firm.  Many  old-established  families  which  have 
been  for  yean  poshed  on  one  side  are  here  to  be  scan  fionrish- 
faig'vigoroasly,  vrtiile  the  contributions  of  more  recant  times 
have  been  added ;  a  large  number  being  grown  in  pots  so  aa 
to  be  ready  for  removal  at  any  time,  while  the  larger  and 
coarser-growing  Yarietiea  were  planted  out. 

As  in  every  large,  and  indeed  small,  nnnaiy  nows-a-iays 
Bases  are  largely  eultiyated ;  and  althoogh  not  on  the  large 
scale  of  Ifr.  Smith  of  Worcester  or  thoee  who  make  it  their 
speciality,  yet  they  were  to  be  seen  in  large  qnantitiiw  and  m 
fine  condition.  Of  coune  in  such  a  backward  season  as  tliis 
there  was  notiiing  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  blooms,  bnt  tksve 
was  abundant  psmniae,  and  should  anything  like  iavosoaUs 
weather  some  there  will  be  a  fine  show  of  Uoom.  iBoses  In 
^ots  etcako  eortensively  grown,  and  large  quantities  of  -tfaoaa 
twofsnanntetBoses  Ctloire  de  Dijon  and  Mai4clud  Niel  weia 
-to'bevssn.  She  UTassn  Dickson  are  sueeeesfnl  giownn  and 
•hanresBhihlMl  waU,«ilthongh  I  heUeve  they  do  not  now  enter 
ithesanna.;  /UhfrOttMn  who  have  fought  and  vron  in  tfie  fialA 
ftbeyoBow  nBst«nn*their  laurels. 

%illt«trees/form>a  large  jMiiion  of  the  etoek  of  thhivnansiy^ 
.anfl^nreioheianiafinttlB  various  forms  vrliiah  modem  eolAi- 
-vstion  damands.  flj^samiils,  iHishes,  oordone,  atandarda  am 
i^lllMniastenabvely^rown^nid  were  in  capital  health.  In  fait 
ihaBawraa^no.part  df  tkn«extaasive  grounde  to  iHiich  the  aamn 
rsBMftwBsnM  natiiu^ply,  aad.it  would  thsrefore  be  nesdlsss 
faranettoireeai^tukMa.  I  ahouU  have  been  glad  had  thne  psa- 
mtitMBtto  have  gonetdown  to  see  the  farm  which  Mr.  Arttmr 
Dkkmmi  hss  att  the  aeaside,  where  Asparagus  is  grown  veiy 
tevAly  and  to<n  size  that  nearly  equals  the  iamed  pcodnet  of 
Ai^snteuil,  but  a  greatideal  superior  to  that  in  flavour. 

Kit  remains  bnt  for  ma  to  add  that  nothmg  could  assaad  the 
,kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  received,  and  alto- 
gether my  visit  to  Chester  (of  which  more  anon)  leaves  I  ' '  ~ 
it  many  pleasant  memories  which  will  not  aoon  be 
To  the  heads  of  the  firm  and  to  their  aUa  and  inf 
foreman  Mr.  Freeman  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  nnch  ] 
intercoune  and  valuable  information.— D.,  D€aL 


BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIE!n. 

JuMB  21bt. 

Fbuit  Comorm.^Henry  Webb,  Bsq.,  in  the  cfaaic 
quantity  of  Fern-leaved  Parsley  was  sent  from  Mr.  O.  ^ 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools.  The  leavasare  c 
and  quite  diatiaet.  A  dish  of  fruit  thought  to  besmaU  Shaddocks 
was  sent  by  some  exhibitor,  but  his  name  was  not  in  tike  dish 
withU. 

Fi.on4L  CoxMEma.— W.  B.  EeUook,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Owiair 
to  the  show  of  fruit  and  floweie  at  the  Botanic  Qardens,  Begenfa 
Park,  the  new  plants  were  very  few,  Messrs.  Yeitoh,BaU,  Wil- 
liami,  &o.,  having  sent  their  prodnciions  to  the  larger  exhibition. 
A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  sent  from  the  gardens  of  Sir TreYor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Hill,  Dorking.  A  plant  of  Calanthe 
Dominii  was  in  splendid  health ;  it  had  eight  fine  spikee  of  nay 
lilac  flovrers— cultural  certificate.  Odontoglosaum  BoeaUi,  a 
fine  plant.  Mormodes  pardinum  had  one  spike  of  golden  flowers'; 
and  M.  luxatum  ebameum  had  a  similar  spike  of  large  oreamy 
white  fiowen.  The  last-nsmed  recei<ved  a  flnt-class  certificate. 
Mr.  W.^Miles,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  CUftonviUa,  cent  a 
basket  of  Mignonette ;  the  plants  were  well  grown,  and  received 
a  vote  of  thanks.  Pink  Lord  Lyons  from  the  Sooiety*!  gardens 
had  very  fine  pale  purple  flowers ;  also  Dianthos  miiltiflonis,  a 
▼cry  dwarf  plimt  with  rosy  red  fiowen,  and  well  adapted  lor 
border  oaltnre. 

Messn.  Veltch,  of  the  Boyal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Klng^  Bcad» 
Chehea,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  peifeotl^  double 
Azalea  vdth  white  fiowen  sUghtly  striped  w&h  red.  dovo 
Carnation  Madame  Oonbert  waa  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Oonbet^ 
nuraeryman,  Kilbum ;  it  is  a  pleasing  rose-coloured  flower,  but 
wanting  in  quality.  The  following  produotionB  also  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee :— A  hybrid  Indian  Pink  (Dianthns) 
from  Col.  B.  T.  CUrke,  Welton  Place.  Daventry ;  Canterbiuj 
Bells  from  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealing;  seedling  Violas  from  Mr.  B. 
Nash, Three  Honsehold,  Gerraiu's  Cross,  Bucks;  and  Foiqrioves 
from  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Warren»  garaenerX 
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Hmrtiboiinie  Patk, 'WUtotanmh,  Hsnte*  IriBzipliioldMiTMr.,« 
spedat  "With  TMry  bright  Une  flowwn,  mm  Mut  by  the  Hon.  Hid 
Bev.  J.  T«  BoBOftwteB,  LMnomm,  Probni,  Oox&wmI, 


SNAILS  DBSTBOYINa  WALL  PBUIT. 

I  HiTS  some  Neotarlne  trees  growing  on  my  garden  wall;  at 
a  point  where  its  opposite  side  fitoes  a  neighboar*8  ground. 
My  neighboTir's  side  of  the  wall  is  densely  elothed  with  Iry, 
from  whioh  legions  of  snails  issue  nightly  and  prey  on  my 
Neetarioes  to  their  oomplete  destmction.  My  neighbonr  will 
not  remonr  his  Ivy,  and  I  can  devise  no  means  of  eheoking 
the  ravages  of  the  snails,  for  though  I  kill  a  few  of  them  every 
evening  I  cannot  wage  war  on  them  all  night,  and  the  havoc 
goes  on  in  spite  of  all  my  eflbrts.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUwre  could 
suggest  an  effectual  remedy.— P.  M. 


BOTAL  BOTAl^O  S00IBT7. 

^^  Jtnni  2l8T. 

™iSi  the  second  summer  Exhibition,  was  held  under  the 
amipioes  of  a  brilliant  day,  the  heat  being  almost  overpowering. 
The  sohedale  was  oomprehensive,  numbering  sizty-nine  claesee 
iwouly-niiw  fcnrjplanis,  fourte«n  fur  Boses  and  ottier  oat  flowers, 
and  twenty^iz  for  fniit.  The  limited  time  at  oar  disposal  pv»i 
cOndes  a»ythinff  more  than  a  ouiaoiry  glance  at  the  Bxhibitton, 
znantioninfl;  only  ita  leading  characteristics,  and  giving  the 
awards  as  far  as  we  could  obtain  them. 

PuLSTs.— These  were  arranged  under  the  large  marquee, 
wbich  was  quite  filled  with  specimens  generslly  of  hish  quality, 
and  the  effect  produced  was  one  of  great  beauty.    The  semi 


froxa  Mr,  Parker,  Tooting.  Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  £  Sons 
usuifled  a  group  of  Palms  and  very  fine  Oalceclarias,  fringed 
with  Daotylls  glomerata  latifolia  anrea.  which  was  very  efleo- 
tive,  overhanging  the  grassy  bank.  Mr.  B,  8.  Williams  had 
also  a  large  aud  excellent  collection.  Mr.  Bull  had  also  a  fine 
oolleotion  of  the  new  plants  for  which  he  is  famed.  Izora  Begina 
in  this  group  was  in  great  beamty. 

The  classes  tpsre  well  filled  with  capital  examples  of  culture. 
Tlia  PelaigoBiuma— shows,  fancies,  and  zonals— mduded  many 
superior  speeimens,  and  the  Orchids  ware  very  extensive  and 
unuanaUy  fine,  numbering  over  a  hundred  plants  in  superb  con- 
dition. Heaths  were  good  but  small,,  Mid  stove  and  green- 
house plants  of  the  usual  London-show  character. 

In  Pelarffoniums  the  successful  exhibitors  amongst  nursery- 
men were  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  and  amongst 
amateum  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  B.  Few,  Bsq-,  Woolsey  Ghrange, 
Baher  (who  was  first  in  both  the  classes  for  show  and  fancy 
kinds),  Mn  James,  and  Mr.  Weir.  Mr.  Ward  had  the  premier 
position  in  tha  open  class,  Mr.  Turner  being  second,  and  Messrs^ 
Dobson  Ss  Sona  third.  For  scnsls  Mr.  King  was  first;  Mr. 
Oailin,  aardener  to  Mrs.  Xiermitte,  second;  and  in  the  nursery- 
man's cnuui  Mr.  Meadmore,  Bomf  urd,  had  the  third  prize. 

In  Palms  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ley;  and  Mr.  Butler, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Qibb,  Bsq.,  secured  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named. 

For  sis  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Donald,  ffardener  to 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Bsq.,  and  Mr.  Q-.  Wheeler  were  placed  as  named. 
For  fln«-foliaffed  plants  the  awards  were  as  follows:— Mr. 
Donald,  Mr.  Ifill.  gsrdener  to  H.  Taylor,  Bsq.,  Mr.  King,  and 
Mr.  BuUer.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Ley  wmn  plaeed  in  the  order  named.  For  twelve  stove  and 
KreanboQse  plants  the  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.  Donald,  and  Mr.  Toms.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  the 
prises  were  divided  between  Mr.  WilUama  and  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons.  The  exjbibitors  in  these  classes  also  took  the«prizes 
for  Heaths. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Orchids  tha  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  following  order :— First,  Mr.  Denning,  gardener 
to  Lord  Londesborough ;  second,  Mr.  Ward;  third,  Mr.  Salter, 
gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq. ;  fourth,  Mr.  Heims.  For  six  plants 
tiie  priaea  went  respectively  to  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Wbitbousn,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Heims.  In  the  nursery- 
men^a  olaMea  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs. 
Jaokson  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  excellent  collections.  This 
display  of  Orchids  was  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  bean  seen 
Ibis  year. 

BosxB.— Of  these  upwards  of  thirty  boxes  were  staged  and 
five  baskets;  but  it  is  dear  by  the  irregular  size  of  the  blooms 
that  the  Boss  season  has  scarcely  arrived.    Mr.  Turner  was 

Slaoed  first   for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
[easxB.  Paul  U  Son  being  seoend;  they  oooupied  the  same 


pcaiikm  in  the  class  for  twsnty-four  varieties,  and  also  in  tte 
open  class.  MV.  Ohard,  Olarendon  Pnk,  was  also  a  snceessfol 
exhibitor.  For  yellow  Boses  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  Hooper  (Bath), 
Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiawoode,  Esq.,  and  M^. 
Ohard  were  placed  in  the  order  named,  as  they  were  also  in 
the  classes  for  red  and  white  Boses.  For  baakots  of  Boses  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrff.  Paul  Ss  Sou,  and* 
second  prizes  to  Mr.  Seder,  gardenerto  O.  O:  Hanbury,  Bsq. 

AmoDfrst  hardy  flowers  the  out  collections  of  IriMS  ttvm, 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Oc,  Oovent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Ohard,  Olaren- 
don Park,  Salisbury,  were  magnifloent.  In  cqIouts  and  mark- 
ings no  Orchids  can  posribly  be  richer  or  more  chaste  than  these 
fine  hardy  flowers.  In  greenhouse  cut  flowers  Mr.  BoltOiL 
gardener  to  W»  Spottlsweode,  Esq.,  Oombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  and 
me,  Wheeler,  gardcoMr  to  Sir  F.  Ooldsmid,  were  the  successful 
exhibitorB,  Mr.  Bobarts  and  Mr.  Wheeler  exhibitiDg  in  tba 
hardy  class.  Armaria  plantaginea  io  Mr.  Wheelerfs  ooUeettoa 
was  very  attractive.  The  principal  prizes  for  hardy  flowan 
went  to  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  Perkins,  Leamington* 

Fa^TiT.— Tha  oorridor  was  oidy  about  half  filled,  yet  some 
eapital  fruit  was  staged.  Seventeen  Pines  wese  exhibited,  tha 
fruit  generally  beixig  small  but  Rood.  For  two  Queens  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  T.  N.  Miller,  Esq^  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to 
liCrs.  J.  H.  Vivian;  and  Mr.  Bond,  llie  Beeches,  Weybridse, 
were  placed  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Ward  was  also  ^first  for 
one  Qneen,  Mr.  Mills  being,  second,  aud  Mr.  Harris  third.  For 
any  other  variety  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Oastle,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
secured  the  prizes. 

Grapes  were  vwy  fine,  five  baskets  of  white  and  eifl^t  faaahstf 
of  Uaok  Grapea  behig  staged,  aU  highly  oreditaUetMOtrtbutlsoa. 
For  blacks  Mr.  Akehurat^  gardener  to  S.  Oo^eatake,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Kay,  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  the  winness ;  and  for  whites  Mr. 
Grimmett,  gardener  to  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  Bay.  in  the  classes  for  three  bunches  thirteen  stands  of 
white  Grapes  were  staged,  and  fifteen  stands  of  black  Grapea, 
the  berries  being  noteworthy  fbr  their  uniform  rizeand  adndrw 
able  finidi.  For  Black  Hanburghs  Mr.  Ahefaurst;  Mr.  Bash, 
gardesier  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort;  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  tha 
prizes;  and  for  other  bhMik  kinds  Mr.  Grimmett  with  Madrufr- 
field  Oourt,  and  Mr.  Douglas  with  BMnl  Ascot,  both  very-  wpe- 
rior,  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  For  whites  (Masoats  of 
Alexandria)  Mr.  Bobins,  gardener  to  B.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Grimmett,  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  placed  in  the  order  named. 
For  any  other  white  kind  Ut,  Douglas  waa  first  withi  Oanon 
Hall  Maae§i,  well  set  and  fine;  Mr.  B.  Sowerby  beina  sseond 
with  an  unnamed  variety;  and  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge,  third  with 
Foster'a  .White  Seedling. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  good  dishes  of  Strawberries.  Mr. 
Dou^as  being  first  with  splsndid  fruit,  Mr.  Phillips  second,  and 
Mr.  JSaile  third ;  and  the  same  number  of  dishes  of  Oherries, 
Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Oarington,  being,  as  usual,  to  the 
front  with  Black  Olroassian  and  Blton;  Mr.  Ward,  Lonsford 
Oastle,  and  Mr.  Ohard  having  the  remaining  prizes.  Five  dishes 
of  Peaohes  were  exhiUtsd,  and  the  same  number  of  Nectarines, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  sswliig  one  dish,  being  uniformly  good. 
lir.  Sam,  Ashridge,  and  l£r.  Shrimpton,  f^odener  to  Lady 
Bothsehild,  had  the  prizes  for  Peaches;  and  Mr.  Woodbridgei 
Sion  House,  and  Mr.  Miles  for  Nectarines. 

There  were  seven  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  Mr.  Miles's  indudlnff 
"Large  Bed"  and  Stamfordian,  the  former  being  the  largest  and 
smoothest  firait.  Mr.  Douglas  had  Oarter^  Green  Gaae  in  splen- 
did condition,  and  showing  to  advantage  between  the  gtowing 
scarlet  of  Orangefield  and  Excelsior.  Good  diahes  of  Figs  oame 
from  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge  Park,  and  Mr.  Miles. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  dish  of  twenty  pods  of  Vanilla 
planifolia  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gardener  to  tha 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House.  The  pods  were  about* 
8  inches  in  length,  periectly  ripe,  and  fiUed  the  air  with  their 
fragrance. 

Only  five  Melons  were  shown,  a  nice  pair  coming  from  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  Heekfleld,  and  another  pair  from  Mr.  Ward,  Lo  ngfrd 
Oastle,  Mr.  Sage  stasong  a  single  nruit  of  Gold  iu  perf  eetion  in 
the  class  for  weight.  These  exhibitoiai  with  Mr.  Mearing,  seourad 
the  prizes. 

Botanical  certlficaieB  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  for 
hybrid  Bhododendrons  Princess  Frederica.  Prince  George,  and 
Prince  Leopold,  also  to  Masdevallia  Davisii;  to  Mr.  Bull  for 
Ixora  Begina,  Hibiscus  Ooilerii,  Smilax  Shnttleworthii,  Marauta 
Massangeana,  Aralia  splendidisrima,  A.  spectabills,  Artocarpua 
Oannomi,  Oroton  Mortii,  Dracssna  insignis,  and  Dieflenbaobia 
Shnttleworthii;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Bhopala  pubescena; 
and  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons  for  Daotylis  glomerata 
latifolia  variegate.  We  were  unable  to  wait  for  the  fioral  certi« 
fioates  and  extra  prizea,  but  noticed  that  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Foster  submitted  remarkably  fine  new  show  Pelargoniums ; 
Mr.  Burley,  Brentwood,  new  zonals ;  Mr.  Boll,  new  double  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties.  Model  and  Excellence;  and  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Son,  Leicester,  a  new  Mimulns,  a  decided  cross  between 
M.  mosohata  and  M.  maculate,  having  the  large  spotted  flowers 
of  the  former  and  the  Musk-soented  leaves  of  the  latter ;  Mr. 
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Bnauey,  WAltham  Otom,  LobellM,  L.  oompaota  vorpnxM  being 
ft  distinot  ftnd  pzosdaiiig  Tftriety;  and  Mr.  Miles,  West  Brighton 
Nnvaerv,  Clif tonTillet  ft  ve^  tnp  Tariety  of  Mignonette. 

H.B.H.  the  PrinoesB  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Dnohets  of 
Teok  honoured  the  Bzhibition  by  their  presenoe,  and  examined 
minately  and  greatly  admired  the  Boveral  oolleotions,  and  it 
muBt  be  admitted  that  the  dieplaT  was  worthy  of  their  patronage. 

The  plants  were  artistioally  yet  oonyeniently  arranged,  refleot- 
ing  oreoit  on  the  new  Sapermtendent,  Mr.  Ooomber. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
OoHBZDBBiHa  the  perfect  hardiness  of  Ghent  Azalias,  and 
their  free-growing  and  free-flowering  properties,  also  their 
Tftried  and  distinct  coloors,  it  is  snrpriiing  that  they  are  not 
more  freely  planted  in  gardens  and  shrabberies.  No  shmbs 
are  more  efleotiTe  than  these  daring  the  spring  months.  For 
affording  cut  sprays  they  are  also  yery  yalaable,  the  soft  colonrs 
of  the  flowers  and  bright  green  fringe  of  foliage  rendering 
aiam  highly  attractive.  Many  of  them  are  also,  as  a  lady  ad- 
mirer of  them  recently  remarked,  '*  as  sweet  as  the  Honey- 
suckle." 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  adTcrtising  columns 

the  Hbbkvobd  Boss  Show  has,  on  account  of  the  backward 
state  of  the  Boses,  been  postponed  to  July  Idth,  the  entries 
dosing  three  days  preyiously.  By  this  judicious  alteration  it 
is  hoped  that  a  display  equal  to  those  of  previous  years  will 
be  produced.  Messrs.  Oranston  A  Mayoe  announce  that  they 
will  give  a  silver  cup  value  flfteen  guineas  (in  addition  to  the 
Society's  priae  of  £6)  for  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut 
Boses  exhibited  at  this  Show.    . 

A  0OBBB8P0NDBNT  informs  us  that  a  "  Tea  tbee  *'  (Thea 

bohea)  has  endured  the  winter  uninjured  in  his  garden  in 
Surrey.  This  we  may  inform  our  friend  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence,  for  this  shrub  wiU  probably  pass  uninjured  our 
ordinary  winters  in  the  south  of  England.  We  lately  saw  a 
specimen  of  this  shrub  in  the  small  but  interesting  garcfen  of 
Dr.  Bogers  at  East  Grinstead,  which  had  been  growing  on  the 
lawn  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  recdving  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 

A  GLEsaTKAX  in  Lincolnshire  writes  to  say  that  his 

gieateet  friends  in  the  garden,  especiallv  during  the  spring 
months,  are  a  pair  of  "  peewits."  These  birds,  he  states,  hunt 
out  the  snails  and  slugs  from  amongst  the  Strawberries  and 
young  seedlings  of  aU  kinds,  and  effectually  prevent  any  injury 
being  done  to  plants  or  fruit.  For  two  years  he  was  without 
peewits,  and  the  slugs  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  scarcely  pick  sound  Strawberries,  but  since  procuring 
more  birds  he  has  had  no  more  '*  slug  cprievances."  He  finds 
the  peewits  superior  to  both  young  ducks  and  seagulls  as 
foragers  for  grubs,  the  birds  being  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
and  are  special  favourites  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  ybung  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  are  also  '*  highly  respected "  by  his 
gardener. 

We  are  informed  that  in  a  recent  consignment  of 

Orchids  Mb.  Bxtll  has  received  a  large  number  of  Odonto- 
oiiOfisnu  vEXHiLABiuic — a  fortunate  addition  to  his  collection, 
and  arriving  at  an  opportune  moment. 

The  BEDDnra  at  the  Obtbtal  PAZiAos  promiBCB  to  be 

highly  effective  duzing  the  present  season.  Tne  planting  of 
the  heda,  which  has  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
weather,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  plants  being  of  large 
size  and  well  prepared  will  be  attractive  at  once.  The  design 
around  the  rosery  is  sometthat  similar  to  that  of  last  year  as 
to  pattern,  yet  is  distinct  by  the  Geranium  groups  being  bolder. 
The  sorts  relied  on  are  Waltham  Seedling  as  a  crimson  and 
Cleopatra  as  a  pink.  The  triangular  spaces  between  the 
Geraniums  are  furnished,  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  the  scol- 
lops in  front  are  being  filled  with  Altemantheras,  edged  with 
Echeverias.  The  two  large  scroll-shaped  beds  at  the  foot  of 
the  central  landing  of  the  terrace  are  planted  in  the  carpet 
style,  and  are  particularly  free  and  smooth  in  design.  Yellow 
is  afforded  by  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Bobert  Fish  Geraniums ; 
neutral  colours,  which  are  ample,  being  provided  by  broad  grey 
bands  of  Yeroniea  incana  and  the  more  silvery  hue  of  Leuoo- 
phyton  Browni.  Tn  these  beds  succulents  in  variety  are  in- 
troduced, including  small  circles  of  Sempervivnm  arboreum 
variegatum,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family. 
The  Tagetes,  which  in  previous  years  has  been  so  pleasing  as 
a  green  groundwork,  is  not  UBed  this  year  in  consequence  of 
tiie  labour  involved  in  tzimming ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by 
dwarf  Saxifrages,  which  have  been  fully  tested  as  suitable  for 


the  purpose.  The  ehsdn  beds  are  planted  altenalely  with 
scarlet,  white,  and  pink  Geraniums,  Lady  Constanoe  Grosrenox 
having  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  scarlet.  The  whole 
of  the  plants  employed  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Thompson  in 
the  nursery  department  of  the  Palace. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Bobe  Show,  which  was  announced 

to  have  taken  place  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.,  was  not  held, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  scarcely  any  Bobcs  were  in  flower 
even  in  the  south  of  England.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  Show  was  postponed,  for  in  the  latest  issues  of  the  horti- 
cultural press  notifications  were  issued  for  the  Show  being 
hM  on  the  dates  named.  In  consequence  of  this  we  know 
that  useless  visits  were  made  to  the  Palace,  and  more  than 
one  correspondent  have  requesfed  that  their  disappointment 
be  recorded.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  perfectly  dear  to 
those  particularly  acquainted  with  Bose  culture  and  the  baek- 
ward  state  of  vegetation,  that  a  show  worthy  of  the  Palace 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  days  named,  and  no  small  sor- 
prise  is  expressed  that  the  poatponementof  the  Exhibition  was 
not  officially  and  timely  anndhnced.  The  Show  is  to  open 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
display  equal  to  the  grand  gathering  of  last  year  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  report  of  the  Conunittee  of  the  Cnr  or  Lohdoe 

Floweb  Show  for  the  past  year  has  just  been  issued,  ftom 
which  it  appears  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  plants  and 
flowers  held  in  the  gardens  of  Finsbury  Circus  in  July  last 
proved  a  great  success,  exceeding  all  its  pzedeceesors  both  in 
the  number  of  plants  exhibited  and  in  their  mode  of  culture. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  the  Bev.  William  Bogers, 
Bector  of  Bishopsgate;  and  among  its  supporteis  are  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  the  Baroness  de  BothschUd.  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P..  the  Big^t  Hon.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  M.P.,  and  others.  The  Bev.  F.  Bishop  is  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  the  Schools,  Bisl^opsgate.  The  residents  of  Fhisbury  Circus 
have  again  granted  the  use  of  their  gardens  for  the  flower  diow 
to  be  held  next  July,  and  it  is  expected  that  H.B J^  the  Duchess 
of  Teok  will  then  distribute  the  prizes. 

In  a  MAP  OF  LoHDON  of  the  date  1560  all  the  distxiet 

north  of  Holbom  is  shown  to  have  been  then  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  one  large  garden  extends  the  whole  length  of  a  lane 
that  was  wheie  Ely  Place  is  now.  The  district  then  was  noted 
for  the  production  of  Strawberries  and  Boses.  Shakeepeaie 
in  his  •<  Bichard  the  Third  "  only  sUghtly  altered  these  woids 
of  Hall  the  chronicler  when  he  wrote  this  dialogue  between 
the  Protector  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  '*  My  Lorde,  you  have 
verye  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden  at  Holbome,  I  require 
yon  let  me  have  a  messe  of  them."  "  Gladly,  my  Lorde;  I 
would  I  had  some  better  thing  as  redy  to  your  pleasure  as 
that.''  <*  And  with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servaunt  for  a 
dish  of  Strawberries."  As  to  the  Boses  there,  Lord  ChanoeUor 
Hatton  held  his  estate,  now  commemorated  by  Hatton  Garden, 
by  paying  yearly  £10  and  a  red  Bose  on  Midsummer  di^ ;  and 
its  former  owner,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  also  reserved  the  right  of 
"  walking  in  the  gardens  and  gathering  twenty  butheU  of  Sous 
yearly." 

OUB  BOBDEB  FLOWEBS-STAB  OF 
BETHLEHEM. 

OBxriTHoaALnu  uubellatum,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  wUl  bear 
a  good  deal  of  hard  usage.  It  flourishes  in  moist  borders  and 
in  partial  shade  among  trees  and  grass.  Its  dwarf  habit  and 
lofvely  white  flowers  make  it  desirable  for  what  is  termed 
wilderness  sceneiy. 

There  are  a  few  others  of  this  charming  family  that  are  t» 
be  met  with  occasionally,  and  though  seme  of  them  were  in- 
troduced many  years  ago,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general 
cultivation.  I  cannot  conceive  why  a  plant  like  Omithogalom 
fimbriatum  has  been  so  long  in  the  background ;  it  ought  to 
be  met  with  in  eveiy  garden,  for  it  is  a  <*  gem  of  the  first  water," 
of  dwarf  habit  and  an  early  bloomer.  0.  narbonense  is  of 
taller  habit,  and  when  well  grown  attains  the  faeie^t  of  2  feetr 
and  requires  staking  to  keep  it  from  being  broken  with  the" 
wind.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  grown  in  masses  has  a  grand  effect.  O.  aureum  and 
0.  biflorum  are  veiy  desirable ;  they  are  of  dwarf  habit,  having 
yellow  flowers,  and  contraBt  well  with  the  white  varieties. 
0.  arabicum  flowers  in  late  spring  and  early  summer;  it  is 
one  of  the  tallest  of  the  tribe.  0.  thryBoidcB  is  a  charming 
addition  to  a  seleotion ;  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  thoi 
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ottien  of  the  f amUj,  nor  nearly  eo  maoh  ab  it  on^t  to  be. 
0.  exBoapum  ia  ode  of  the  leaat  of  the  family,  bat  ahotild  not  be 
passed  by  on  that  aeeoant.  0.  pyxenaloam  with  its  greeniah- 
yellow  flowers  is  one  of  the  taller-growing  kinds,  and  well 
deseryea  a  plaoe  in  the  herbaoeons  border.  0.  oomosam  is  a 
dwarf  sammer-bloomiog  speeies,  and  shonld  ba  mnch  more 
Boaght  after  tUm  it  is.  0.  nntans  with  its  large  drooping 
fl  )wers  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  flowers  in  early  summer.  There 
are  others  of  this  interesting  bat  neglected  family  of  border 
flowers  that  are  oapable  of  domg  as  good  eervioe  in  many  ways 
and  places.  Thsy  are  adapted  for  pots  and  borders,  and  being 
qoite  htf  dy  reqaire  bat  little  care.— VEBrrAS. 


0HAPTEB3  ON  INBEOTS  FOB  GABDENEBS. 

No.  9. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the  species  of  the  Hemi- 
pteroos  order,  which  is  next  before  as  to  consider,  are  in  a  state 
of  fall  activity.  Some  species  Tory  prolific  in  individaal  mem- 
ben  are  not  maoh  known  or  noticed  owing  to  their  retired, 
or  perhaps  sedentanr  habits,  yet  they  are  qaite  capable  of  pro- 
daeing  perceptible  damage  on  yegetation.  To  parody  the  line 
of  a  poet,  we  might  say  they  **  do  harm  by  stealth,  and  blash 
to  find  it  blame."  At  least,  if  the^  do  not  blash  they  have  a 
way  quite  aa  satisfactory  to  themaeWea  of  letting  their  feelings 
beknown.  In  fact,  namerooa  speelaa  of  the  Hemiptera  haye 
a  knack  of  discharging  a  defensiTe,  and  occasionally  offenaiye 
flaid,  when  they  ue  roughly  handled,  or  even  simply  touched. 
A  very  familiar  species  is  just  now  eoyering  hedges  and  scat- 
tered shrubs  with  its  sUmy  exudation,  venturing  at  times  also 
to  dispUy  itself  on  the  lower  branches  of  stately  trees.  This 
is  the  Gackoo-spit  (ores  a  friend  puts  it,  "Gackoo-spite"), 
sdentifioally  called  Aphrophora  apomaria,  the  salivary  aspect 
of  which  disgusts  persons  who  are  unoonseious  that  it  la 
aimply  the  sap  of  the  plant,  into  which  the  creature  in- 
geniously works  air-bubbles  for  ita  defence.  This  ia  possibly 
the  best  known  of  all  the  Hemipterous  race,  at  leaat  in  so  far 
aa  its  outer  surroundings,  saving  and  exosptlDg  an  unsavoury 
insect,  the  name  of  which  is  not  breathe!  in  polite  society,  and 
against  which  good  housewives  take  various  and  frequently 
inefft^ctive  precautions  during  the  summer  season.  It  has 
afforded  .much  matter  for  speculation  to  a  certain  class  of 
natural  philosophers,  one  of  whom  aaanrea  that  this  disturber 
of  nightly  repose  was  undoubtedly  created  long  after  man,  for 
it  does  not  attack  him  in  a  solitary  and  savage  atate,  but 
haunts  him  in  cities  and  communities.  It  is  probable  that 
the  primitive  nutriment  of  Oimex  lectularius  waa  the  juices  of 
wood,  and  its  resort  to  blood  arose  from  a  frea>L  in  the  flrat 
inatance.  From  its  occurrence  in  profusion  now  and  then  in 
oircumstances  where  it  can  have  had  no  chance  of  attacking 
either  man  or  animals,  it  must  be  assumed  that  tlie  species  la 
not  obliged  to  be  a  blood-sucker. 

Bat  the  mention  of  this  unloved  domestio  insect  ia  appro- 
priate, because  it  has  passed  into  a  designation  for  the  majority 
of  the  apecies  of  the  Hemipterous  order  that  are  of  any  siae. 
These  are  popularly  called  "  bugs,"  and  the  more  diminutive 
apeciea  *'  lice."  Incorrectly,  we  might  say,  on  philological 
grouoda,  for  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  bug  '*  meant  an 
object  of  terror;  henoe  we  read  in  one  early  Engliah  version 
thia  rendering  of  a  pasaage  in  the  Psalms,  **  Thou  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night ;"  and  on  ita  introduction  here  thia 
Hemlpteron  waa  called  a  bug,  not,  aa  it  haa  been  too  haatily 
assunMd,  because  people  were  afraid  of  it,  but  becauae  the 
bitea  were  imagined  to  be  symptomatifl  of  aome  vbrulent  dis- 
order. B3  that  as  it  may,  it  ia  in  vain  now  to  seek  for  anotber 
Eogliah  name  for  the  order,  and  in  one  senae  'tia  true  enough 
it  eontaina  many  inaeeta  which  eanae  apprehenaioa  to  ue 
horticulturist  from  their  united  action,  no  matter  whether  we 
call  them  bags,  lice,  or  aome  other  name.  Direct  enemiea  to 
man  are  few  in  the  order,  but  it  indndes  a  boat  of  formidable 
pests  to  his  garden.  Several  of  the  aquatic  apeciea  of  Hemi- 
ptera are  predacious,  and  ferooloua  enough  to  their  kindred  as 
well  as  to  strangeri  of  the  insect  race ;  yet  nearly  all  the  land 
species  are  padfio,  one  might  almoet  say  amiable  in  dia- 
poaitioD.  No  order,  I  think,  save  perhaps  the  Lepidoptera, 
has  so  few  insects  in  it  that  are  fri^dly  to  the  horticulturist 
by  reason  of  their  laboura  helping  to  keep  under  deatmctive 
species ;  and  the  only  division  affording  an  article  of  com- 
mercial valae  is  that  Eootion  of  the  genus  CToccus  which  in 
tropical  or  subtropical  climates  yield  the  varieties  of  cochineal 
and  lao. 

Now,  if  we  take  as  representatives  of  thia  order  two  siaeable 


inaeeta,  aueh  aa  the  adult  Ouckoo^pit  or  Frog-hopper  (A*  apu- 
maria)  and  the  common  grey  bug  found  on  ahruba  and  low 
plants  called  Pentatoma  grisea,  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier 
we  at  once  perceive  that  these  are  auddng  insecta,  the  mouth 
being  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  which  in  repose  is  generally  turned 
down  on  the  breaat.  The  closer  examination  we  can  make  by 
a  hand-glass  shows  thia  beak  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
portion,  the  upper  lip,  which  is  the  actaal  implement,  restmg 
in  the  lower  lip  as  in  a  sheath ;  and  four  briatly  or  thread-like 
appendages,  which  in  some  species  can  pierce  like  lancets, 
represent  the  mandibles  found  in  other  orders.  The  wings  are 
four,  rather  leathery  in  texture,  and  more  or  less  roof-like  when 
folded.  In  the  history  of  the  transformationa  it  is  especially 
to  be  noted  that  the  larva  is  in  many  species  exceedingly  like 
the  p^ect  insect,  exceptiog  of  course  the  posseeaion  of  wings. 
The  pupa  is  generally  able  to  travel  about  and  take  eartf  of 
itself.  Amongst  certain  groups,  as  in  the  aphis  tribe,  there  is 
little  distinction  observable  between  the  three  atages  of  develop- 
ment, the  similarity  being  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  wing- 
leea  females  and  the  non-appearance  of  males  through  a  great 
part  of  the  aumm^r.  Though  wishing  to  avoid  abstrnseness, 
I  must  briefly  state  that  the  order  Hemiptera  is  divided  into 
two  large  sections,  occaaionally  referred  to  as  distinct  orders. 
'Following  the  natural  arrangement  I  tske  first  the  eub-order 
which  comes  next  to  the  flies,  and  discuss  the  Heteropterous 
bugs.  Two  ehroumstancea  immediately  indicate  the  propriety 
of  the  separation  of  these  sub-orders ;  for  the  Heteroptera,  we 
see,  have  invariably  the  wings  dissimilar,  the  hind  wings  are 
clear  and  traniq^arent,  the  fore  wings  have  half  thickened  and 
half  membranous,  as  ia  well  seen  in  the  genus  Pentatoma 
already  referred  to.  The  second  diatinction  is,  that  in  thia 
Bub-oider  the  beak  or  proboseia  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  Some  of  the  land  species  have  long  antenna ;  in  the 
aquatic  speeies  they  are  mostly  abort  and  nearly  hidden.  A 
curious  adornment  observable  fii  many  of  the  speeiea  haunting 
planta  ia  in  the  form  of  a  seutellum  or  shidd,  which  sometimea 
nearly  coven  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  we  muat  again 
break  up  the  Heteroptera  into  two  groups ;  the  Hydroeoriaa, 
with  legs  adapted  for  rowing,  and  reddent  in  the  water  of  ponds 
and  streams.  Here  are  daaaed  objects  familiar  to  ua  in  the 
freah-water  aquarium—the  ravenous  water  acorpion  (Nepa 
dnerea)  looking  like  a  brown  decaying  leaf ;  the  excessively 
slim  Banatra  linearis,  which  appears  as  if  it  could  require 
scarcely  any  nutriment,  but  is  a  determined  killer  of  tmall 
aquatic  creatures;  and  the  active  water  boatmen,  which  might 
have  suggested  to  primitive  man  the  construction  of  oarf ,  be- 
longing to  the  genua  Notonecta,  all  bdng  predatory.  A  funny 
little  creature,  too,  ia  Ploa  minutisdma,  with  a  broad  back  and 
short  legs,  yet  able  to  swim  capitally. 

Hurrying  on  to  the  bugs  which  are  chiefly  represented  in 
onr  gardens,  daased  under  the  head  of  Auroeorisa,  we  can 
gpedfy  nine  families,  aeverd  containing  a  variety  of  spedes 
which  feed  on  the  juioea  of  plants,  yet  none  that  can  be  said  to 
have  a  seriously  pre j  udidd  influence.  Two  f amiliea  are  aquatic 
or  aemi- aquatic,  about  which  little  need  be  said.  The  Aean- 
thiidsB  are  small  globular  fellows,  generally  found  on  the  muddy 
baaka  of  streams,  and  with  the  faculty  of  boppiog,  thouah  able 
alao  to  fly.  Very  different  are  the  Hydrometrid®  or  Water- 
meaaurers,  remarkable  for  the  celerity  with  whidi  they  glide 
over  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  in  pmauit  of  their  prey. 
They  are  not  endued  with  skatea  eertainly,  but  the -form  of  the 
body  (long  and  slight),  the  dim  angular  legs,  and  the  mnaeular 
force  in  limited  compass,  admirably  suite  their  mode  of  life. 
Hydrometra  atagnorum  is  a  oommon  speeiea,  almost  thread- 
like, with  eyes  which  seem  to  start  from  the  head.  In  the  third 
famOy  (the  Beduviids)  are  aome  aingular  inaeots,  one  or  two 
genera  with  undeveloped  wings,  all  having  the  back  of  the  head 
narrowed,  and  exhibit  a  atont  enrved  beak,  with  whidi  they 
will  oceaaionally  wound  the  human  ddn  if  gzaeped.  Few  vidt 
gardena,  but  one  spedea  (Beduviua  pecaonatuat  not  jm  abun- 


dant] ia  fond  of  haunting  plaoea  freqneitted  by  aaanldnd,  where 
it  is  sunpoeed  to  prey  upon  smaller  inaeeta,  by  upcaA  having  a 
paitiemar  penchant  for  Cimex  leetularioa.  To  enable  it  to 
make  a  doae  approach  to  winged  inaeeta  without,  alaiming 
them  it  masks  itself  in  partidea  of  duat  and  wool,  aaanming 
alao  a  peculiar  gdt,  which  De  Gear  thua  deaoribed :— **  It  walks 
as  faat  when  it  likea  as  other  bugs,  but  naudly  ita  gait  ia  alow ; 
after  having  taken  one  step  forward  it  atopeawhue  and  then 
takea  another,  leaving  at  each  movement  the  oppodte  leg  in 
repose ;  it  goes  on  so  continually,  step  after  atep  in  auoeeaaion, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  wdking  as  if  by  jerks.  With 
the  antencfls  it  makes  almoat  the  same  sort  of  movement  in 
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mMtand  inUrvAls.**     Of  the  fourth  fMiill7--UM  dmiddn,  I  taomb. 


only  containing  four  tpedM-4t  will  rafllM  to  My  that  tiia 
bast  known  of  th«8e  ia  the  bed-bug,  wingleM  as  are  its 
brethren.  In  the  Tingidn  group  we  hare  a  number  of  inaeete, 
moetly  feeding  on  plants ;  theae  are  amall  inseots  with  flattened 
bodiea  and  a  ehort  three-jointed  beak.  Several  genera  have  a 
fine  traee^  like  network  on  the  winge  and  thorax.  No 
spedea  ia,  I  beliere,  ao  far  indiTidualiaed  to  the  gardener  aa  to 
need  that  it  be  referred  to,  nor  can  it  be  aaaerted  that  theae 
buga  do  harm  to  vegetation  in  field  or  garden.  Of  the  Capeid», 
alao  amall  and  more  delioate  in  appearanoe,  we  eaanot  apeak 
BO  favourably,  aince  many  of  them  bear  an  evil  report,  pretty 
aa  they  are.    The  family  ia  diatingniahed  by  long  antenna, 


7tir.  ISS.— PaxTATOMA  oairaA. 

alao  1^  the  ahape  of  the  homy  part  of  the  hind  winga,  whieh 
form  a  triangular  ridge.  A  proportion  of  the  eighty  apeeiea 
in  thia  family  are  oeoaaionai  viaitanta  to  gardena  and  oon- 
aerratoriea,  aome  of  the  apeeiea  aeemingly  having  a  liking 
for  warmth.  Aa  they  have  nearly  all  the  power  of  emitting 
a  liquid  of  diaagreeaUe  odour  their  abaenee  rather  than  their 
preaenoe  ia  deaired  by  the  fruit-grower,  who  finda  them  acme- 
timea  inaidioualy  attacking  ehoiee  apeoimena,  though  they 
aeldom  come  in  awarma.  If  alarmed  they  generally  drop  to 
the  ground  unleaa  they  ean  run  to  a  hiding-place  near  at 
hand.  The  Lygsids  are  alao  amall  and  alender,  banded  or 
apotted.  Lycsua  equeatria  ia  a  ahowy  apeeiea,  marked  with  red, 
black,  and  white.  Some  apeeiea  of  the  genua  Gaatrodea  have 
the  thigha  of  the  fore  lege  conaiderably  thickened,  auggeetinff  a 
capacity  tor  apringing.  Theae  buga  are  leaa  partial  to  ttie 
joicea  of  fruita,  occurring  on  bw  pianta  uaually,  aome  of  tiie 
apecita  having  a  great  attachment  to  pianta  of  the  order  Mai- 


In  i»veral  apecie*  the  pupas  hybemate  in  partiea  on 
the  moat  abdtered  poaition  th^  can  diacover.  F^hoeoria 
apterua,  from  the  acarlet  ground  colour  on  which  are  a  couple 
of  black  apota,  haa  been  called  the  acarlet  bug.  It  mnat, 
however,  he  diatingniahed  both  from  the  red  ai^er  and  a 
acarlet  Aoarua.  It  will  be  aeen  on  ezandnation  to  poaaesa 
winga,  though  th^  are  imperfectly  developed.  On  the  aouth 
coaat  of  England  it  haa  occaaionaUy  been  noticed  in  large 
numbera.  In  the  eighth  family  the  Oordds  ia  obaervable  for 
including  apedea  whioh  can  run  and  fly  briakly  aa  well,  aneh  aa 
thoae  in  the  genua  Verluaia ;  they  poaaeaa  alao  the  power  of 
making  a  loud  humming  aonnd.  Coreua  hirticomia  ia  wrinkled 
all  over,  and  the  winga  in  aevaral  apedea  are  covered  with 
wrinklea  or  puneturee,  and  it 
haa  the  antttin»  fringed  with 
haira,  hence  the  name.  The 
little  Qymua  Beaeds,  with  a  red 
head  and  yellow  body,  ia  often 
buay  on  Mignonette;  why,  it 
knowa  beat.  But  all  in  tUa 
*lamily  are  preaumed  to  live  on 
the  juicea  of  pianta  or  on  hoo^, 
taking  their  exouraioiii  fze- 
qnently  in  the  bright  aunahine. 
The  laat  family  of  the  Aaro- 
ooriaa,  the  Scutellerids,  haa 
repreaentatiTea  which  are  no 
etrangera  to  the  gardener,  and 
are  much  dialiked  by  him, 
though  the  harm  they  do  ia  not 
proportionate  to  their  aize. 
Popularly  called,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  ahape,  "  biahopa* 
mitrea,**  or  aimply  **biahopa," 
theae  buga  have  the  propenaity, 
like  varioua  othera,  of  giving 
forth  a  atrong  odour,  wliioh 
adherea  to  any  artide  they  may 
crawl  over.  Hence  they  mi^r 
f  haa  inft  ct  the  fruit  they  attack ; 
but  it  must  be  atatcd  that  in 
many  apeeiea  thia  faculty  ia  apar- 
ingly  exerdaed  unleaa  the  inaed  a 
are  in  danger  from  aome  enemy. 
All  in  thia  family  have  a  large 
acutellam  or  ahidd  extending 
over  the  abdomen ;  the  beak  and 
the  antennas  are  long.  The  fif- 
teen apedea  of  the  genua  Pen- 
tatoma  are  regaUng  themaelvea 
freely  thia  month,  continning 
out  until  antunm,  and,  doubt* 
leaa  in  tUa,  aa  in  the  other 
famUiea,  the  larva  and  pupa 
occur  in  the  aame  apota  a«  the 
imago,  though  more  rardy  aeen. 
Several  apedea  are  partial  to 
Cabbagea  and  Cmcifere,  and  a 
friend  to  the  order  hopea  that 
th^,  under  certain  dreum- 
atancea,  devour  inaecta  troubla- 
aome  to  the  gardenar.  OC  this 
however,  there  ia  no  evidence. 
Pentatoma  griaea  in  ita  vari- 
oua atagea  ia  well  repreaented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  whioh  hai  been  obh'gingly 
aupplied  by  Meaara.  GaaaeUifi;  Oo.— 0. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  YEXILLABIUM. 
*'  QuBBN  amohgat  Orohida  "  waa  the  term  jnatly  Applied  to 
thia  magnificent  plant  when  it  waa  figured  in  the  *'  Botanical 
Magazine  "  in  1878.  It  ia  not  only  a  plant  the  flowera  of 
which  are  of  aurpaaaing  beauty,  but  it  ia  an  Orchid  for  all 
Orchid  growera,  the  plant  being  of  eaay  culture,  producing  ita 
flowera  profuady.  In  our  deacription  of  thia  Orchid  when  it 
waa  flrat  exhibited,  we  atatad  that  •'  auoh  akilful  cnltivatora  aa 
Meaara.  Vdtch  will  yet  aatoniah  the  world  horticultural,  aa  the 
plant  growa  atronger,  with  an  aa  yet  undreamt-of  development 
of  ita  beautiea.  The  colour  ia  a  beautiful  aoft  lilac  roee,  with 
the  baae  of  the  lip  white  and  yellow.  Poor  David  Bowman 
who  went  out  a  few  yean  ago  aa  a  botanicd  collector  to  South 
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sbottlj  alter  aniTal,  and  it  wai  kft,  we  believe,  to  a  Mr.  I  to  Memni.  Veiteh*    This  OlontogloMnm,  even  in  its  present 
Oheeterton  to  have  the  honour  of  introduaipg  the  speeimene  |  state,  is  magnifloent,  and  yet  nearly  all  Orohids  on  thmr  iirst 
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itttrodnotion  giT6  but  a  feeble  idea  o(  what  they  nltinuitely 
beeome.    What,  then,  will  (bla  be r 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  r'noe  the  above  was  written  has 
brought  aa  answer  to  the  elosing  qnery  of  that  report  The 
p'ant  had  then  foar  flowers,  but  a  plant  has  now  bsen  exhi- 
bited  with  ten  times  that  number  of  flowers.  When  Profeesor 
Beiehenbaeh  first  directed  attention  to  thii  plant  in  the  Oar^ 
d^nen*  CknmitU  of  1867  he  deseribed  it  afl  a  **  wonderful 
beantj/*  whieh  he  hoped  would  "  one  day  appear  at  South 
Kensington."  Plants  have  since  appesred  at  Booth  Kenaiog. 
ton  in  all  their  magnifleenee.  Messrs.  Yettch  haTC  exhibited 
them  in  splendid  condition  and  in  great  Tariety ,  but  the  honour 
of  producing  the  grandest  example  which  has  hitherto  been 
brought  before  the  public  rests  with  Mr.  Biehards  of  Gunners- 
bury.  From  one  pseudobulb  of  Baron  BoHisel^ld's  plant  more 
than  forty  flowers  were  expanded.  Mr.  Danaing  has  also 
grown  this  plant  well,  and  Mr.  Ward  has  exhibited  h  in  superior 
condition.  Mr.  David  Thomson's  recent  remarks  will  also  be 
remembered  of  his  growing  a  plant  of  O.  vexillarium  **  in  a  pot 
about  the  siae  of  a  breakfast  eup  with  fixteen  flowers  on  one 
bulb,  some  of  the  flowers  measunng  3}  by  8  inches  hd  diameter, 
the  colour  being  a  rich  glosi^  pink  with  a  pure  white  centre 
and  yellow.pencilled  eye,  fdimiog  the  most  captivatiag  object 
imaginable.*'  There  is  great  yaziety  in  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  of  this  Orchid,  and  also  in  thebr  size  and  shape ;  but 
all  are  beautiful,  and  a  plant  or  plante  should  be  grown  by  all 
who  have  a  house  wherein  themimmum  winter  temperature  of 
46*  to  50*  is  provided,  for  the  plant  flourishes  perfectly  well  in 
a  cool  house.  The  accompanying  flgure Is  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  a  smaU  spray  of  this  **  Queen  amongst  Orchids,"  and 
is  submitted  at  a  time  when  its  worth  has  been  fullv  esta- 
blished, and  also  when  plants  are  sufllciently  plentiful  to  be 
offered  at  prices  which  must  ensure  their  still  wider  distribntloB. 


BIO  SHOWS. 

With  much  that  hu  been  written  on  shows  by  "  Badigal 
CoNSBBVATiTS  "  I  agTCf.  Wc  are  wonhipping  the  idol  of  Ug- 
nefs— I  do  not  ssy  greatocse,  for  that  ineludes  merit.  Bigness 
may  iDclnde  it,  but  whether  it  does  or  not  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  prioM  importance.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
large  plants  (if  they  are  good)  or  large  prizes  (if  they  reward 
merit  end  foster  hortictilture),  but  I  object  to  Ugness  going 
for  more  than  it  is  worth  and  having  such  a  high  place  of 
honour  in  the  estimation  of  critics.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  such  remarks  and  read  such  sentences  as  these—"  The 
quality  of  the  show  was  good,  but  (as  if  disparagingly)  it 
was  not  a  big  show."  "The  prizes  were  very  liberaJ,  but 
(•gain  disparsgingly)  the  plants  were  not  laroe"  (big). 

Now  thfre  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  "bigness"  is 
occasionally  overestimated  and  rewarded  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  Take,  for  instance,  Azaleae,  Pelargoniums,  Heaths, 
and  other  plants ;  they  are  big  because  thev  are  did,  but  th^  axe 
not  better,  as  expressiog  cultural  ikiU,  tban  are  smaller  wall- 
grown  plants,  while  the  latter  embrace  modem  and  improved 
vsrieties.  Awarding  the  tame  honours  to  the  same  plants 
yesr  after  year,  and  chronicling  their  names  in  the  press  over 
and  over  again  for  a  dozen  years  consecutively,  would  seem  to 
have  become  the  (horticultural)  law  of  the  land.  I  say  nothing 
against  those  preserving  these  elephantine  plants  in  good 
health  being  rewarded,  but  quoting  the  names  of  the  pUnts 
continually  is  akin  to  a  paragraph  of  "  news  "  telling  us  that 
an  express  train  runs  ^m  London  to  Bdinbmgh  dally,  or 
that  Bristol  is  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  telegraphic 
communication.  The  tenden^  of  the  di^  Is  to  hooour  and 
ennoble  the  big  and  to  forget  the  strictly  good  if  not  oonnected 
with  mere  size.  I  am  led  into  these  remarks  from  i^at  I 
have  read,  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have  seen. 

The  popular  standard  for  an  exhiUtioii  would  aimear  to  be 
that  it  must  bea  "  Ug  show  "—the  Uggeet  show  that  has  ever 
been  held  in .  To  this  end  attractioiM  are  held  out  in- 
viting competition.  Large  prizes  are  offered  (quite  right),  and 
the  public  are  expected  to  crush  in  in  thsir  tVn^tm^iii  to  view 
the  monster  treat,  and  repay  the  promolen  for  thsir  spbit  and 
enterprise.  That  is  the  object  of  these  shows,  and  it  were  a 
pity  that  the  objects  sought  should  not  be  attained.  Every 
undertaking  which  (whatever  its  primary  object  may  be),  re- 
sults in  inculcating  horticultural  tastes  is  worthy  of  success, 
but  unfortunately  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits  as  to  congregate  in  their  thousands  and 
support  the  objects  of  the  promoters  of  shows  in  making  even 
big  prizes  and  big  plants  "  pay."    According  to  the  present 


tastes  of  the  pablie.  whsm  tea  persoai  will  MMmtar  to  a 
show  a  thousand  will  rush  to  a  race. 

From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the  standard  of  bigness 
and  the  mere  object  of  making  money  Is  a  low  standsrd.  Beal 
horticulturists  look  primarily  to  quality,  variety,  and  aa  im- 
provement in  the  art  in  which  th^  are  hdtereeted  being 
fostered  and  encouraged.  They  would  rather  promote  the 
culture  of  that  which  is  neglected,  and  seek  to  bring  out  and 
reward  that  which  is  meritorious,  than  cause  a  sensation  by  a 
mere  gigantic  display,  and  rely  on  aa  unappreciative  public  to 
appredate  it. 

Like  your  correspondent  on  page  452, 1  am  of  opinioa  that 
shows  in  London  are  becoming  too  numerous.  I  have  both 
heard  and  seen  softoient  to  lead  me  to  this  opinion.  The 
competition  (what  aa Jinpleasant  word  that  is  in  connection 
with  **  societies),  is  nof  promotive  but  I  fear  rather  preventtve 
of  the  solid  and  healthy  progress  of  the  art.  The  efforts  that 
are  being  made  by  those  whose  great  object  is  the  fostering  of 
horticultural  taste,  the  advancement  of  horticultural  pursuits, 
anid  the  perfecting  of  all  that  ^elates  to  the  art,  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  good  thai  is  dedred.  Similar^  the  efforts  o( 
those  whose  object  is  bacel  on  different  Unea  have  not  the 
response  which  the  big  shows  and  big  prizes  were  expected  to 
command.  The  cause  of  this  is,  what  for  want  of  a  milder 
term  must  be  termed  the  antagonism  of  societies,  and  the 
consequent  racing  and  competing  policy  leading  to  a  malti. 
pUeatlon  of  shows,  and  struggling  that  each  should  be  "  big." 
So  dosdy  are  the  shows  together  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
public  appetite  can  be  so  sensitive  as  it  otherwise  would  be 
with  longer  intervals  of  "  rest." 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  either  that  the  plants,  good 
as  many  are  admitted  to  be,  and  rare  as  are  each  year's  novel- 
ties, can  sastaia  their  iateiest  oader  the  constant  repetition 
of  thefar  being  exhibited.  A  rare  plant  loses  hi  a  meaaure  its 
rarity  by  beiog  continually  seen  and  written  about,  and  the 
new  almoet  savours  of  sge  during  the  first  season  of  its  intro- 
duction and  parade.  Bstablishments  private  and  public  are 
seldom  furaiahed  by  the  constant  claims  of  the  several  shows, 
and  complaints  even  from  nurseries  are  beard  of  having 
nothing  to  show  to  visitors.  So  closely  are  shows  together 
that  even  a  week  can  scarcely  be  found  to  divide  them,  and 
now  and  again  two  or  three  are  crowded  into  the  same  day. 
How  is  it  possible  with  this  state  of  things  that  shows  can 
flourish,  and  that  the  art  they  represent  can  be  strengthened 
and  adequately  supported  ?  By  too  frequent  shows  the  public 
interest  is  deadened  instead  of  being  sharpened,  and  both  ex> 
hibltors  and  visitors  become  lauguid  by  the  continual  calls  on 
their  support  and  presence. 

The  remedy  is  fewer  ahowa  and  better— better  in  freehneis, 
in  quality,  hd  novdty,  and  in  prizes.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
two  Societies  whose  entire  aims  and  objects  are  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture— the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sode^  and  the  Boyal  Botanic  Sjctaty. 
Would  not  thdr  shows  be  better  (good  as  they  have  been  this 
season)  if  thefar  two  spring  shows  were  merged  into  onCt 
doubling  the  prizes  ?  and  the  same  in  regard  to  summer  shows. 
It  is  to  these  Societies  after  all  that  we  must  look  to,  as  thdr 
objects  are  not  to  enrich  themadves  but  the  profeenon  of 
which  th^  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  exponents.  It  if 
only  by  limitfaig  the  number  of  shows  thai  th^  can  redly  be 
made  great  shows— great  in  quality  m  wdl  as  in  size,  and  also 
calculated  to  oomaiaad  a  greater  amouat  of  public  Interest. 
This  is  what  If  wanted— the  ersatioa  of  livdier  hortleultural 
faiteieft 

Proviadd  shows  are  frsqneatlv  bmn  inccessfnl  thaa  mefcro- 
pditan  exhibitions,  because  the  former  are  leas  numeroui  thaa 
the  latter,  aad  the  attention  of  horticulturists  in  given  locali- 
ties is  centred  on  one  date  and  display  instead  of  being  diluted 
and  divided  over  a  dozen.  I  write  as  a  h«rtioalturiat  having 
but  one  d  aire— the  prosperity  of  the  art  from  whieh  I  derive 
so  much  deasure,  and  which  is  cdculated  to  be  of  great  public 
beneflt.-5rH  S. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  THE  CATEBPILLAB  OF  THE 
BROWNTAIL  MOTH. 
I  NOTED  in  the  Joumd  last  year  the  profuae  occnrreace  of 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Browntail  Moth  (Uparls  chrysorrbiea) 
in  the  vioiuity  of  Gravesend.  At  that  time  I  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  tlieir  destruction  was  justifiable ;  but  I  am  now  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  an  insect  that  ought  to  be  kept  under  when 
it  appears  plentifully  in  any  locality.    List  season  the  cater- 
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pSJan  were  prinoipftUj  oonfined  to  two  spoil— near  the 
and  Lobster  taTem  on  the  bonks  of  the  Thames,  and  along 
the  Old  DoTer  Boad,  near  the  village  of  Chalk.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  distribnting  themselves  along  the  Hawthorn 
hedges  in  various  direotions;  and  though  by  natural  habit  the 
speeies  does  not  seem  mnoh  inclined  to  migrate  far,  the  cater- 
pillars  are  earried  along  by  the  wind  oooasionally,  and  when 
onee  deposited  in  the  road  they  will  then  go  **  on  the  tramp  " 
for  a  good  distanee.  Ordinarily  they  are  so  attached  to  the 
btish  on  whieh  the  parent  moth  has  deposited  her  eggs  that 
th^  will  gnaw  the  twigs  after  the  leaves  have  been  stripped 
rather  than  quit  it ;  and  I  have  even  observed  signs  which 
seem  to  imply  cannibalism,  an  nnnsual  thing  amongst  hairy 
larvffi.  On  mixed  hedges,  urged  by  necessity,  some  of  the 
caterpillars  have  passed  from  the  defoliated  Hawthorns  to  Elms, 
Blackthorns,  Maples,  and  even  to  a  plant  so  different  as  the 
Bnokthom.  This  indicates  an  adi^tability  of  habit,  whioh 
renders  it  quite  likely  the  speeies  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
formidable  foe  to  our  fruit  trees.  I  suppose  there  cannot  be 
the  sUghteet  doubt  that  on  the  Continent  the  Browntail  is 
justlv  regarded  as  injurious  to  fruit  culture,  but  as  yet  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  any  undeniable  modem  instances  of  its 
doing  harm  in  English  orchards.  It  is  curious  that  though 
the  Moth  is  so  like  its  eongener  the  Goldtail  (Liparis  auriflua) 
that  naturalists  might  almost  mistake  one  for  the  other,  yet  the 
larvfls  of  the  two  are  markedly  different  in  appearance.  Liparis 
auriflua,  the  Goldtail,  too,  does  not  form  social  nests  during 
the  winter.-— J.  B.  S.  C. 


STUDI^T  BOTAL.— No.  2. 

THX  SEAT  OF  THE  MABQUIS  OF  BIPON. 

Lv  the  kitchen  garden  there  are  very  extensive  ranges  of 
forcing  houses,  fines  are  well  grown  in  large  lean-to  houses 
similar  to  those  at  Frogmore,  but  after  the  present  batch  of 
suoeession  and  fruiting  plants  have  been  fruited  no  more  Pines 
will  be  grown  at  Studley.  The  plants  that  are  now  fruiting 
are  very  creditable  examples. 

The  vineries  are  very  large,  and  the  Vines  give  evidence  of 
skilful  culture.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Orape-growlng  is  a 
speciality  with  Mr.  Clark,  as  all  the  best  new  and  old  sorts  are 
grown.  One  sort  that  does  remarkably  well  here,  but  which 
ifl  a  partial  failure  at  many  other  places,  is  the  Black  Muscat 
of  Alexamdzia.  This  old'  variety  was  renamed  Muscat  Ham- 
bnrgh,  and  sent  out  as  a  new  sort  by  Mr.  Snow  of  Wrest  Park, 
Bedfordshire,  about  twenty  years  ago.  On  its  own  roots  the 
berries  do  not  set  well,  but  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
stook  it  has  produced  bunches  of  5  and  6  lbs.  weight,  with 
large,  well-set,  even-sized  berries.  It  has  been  tried  here  on 
the  Hamburgh  stock,  on  the  Boyal  Ascot,  and  it  is  also  being 
worked  on  the  Alicante;  but  by  far  the  best  stock  for  it  (and 
on  this  it  is  intended  to  work  all  that  are  required),  is  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  bunehes 
from  Vines  on  this  stock  were  giving  promise  of  grand  results 
this  season.  Mrs.  Pince's  Blsiok  Muscat  has  been  worked 
upon  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
good  stock  for  it,  and  my  own  experience  has  been  similar  to 
tiiat  of  Mr.  Clark.  I  worked  this  variety  on  Lady  Downe's, 
thinking  that  it  would  supersede  that  excellent  late-keeping 
sort ;  it  was  allowed  to  fruit  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was 
nltimataly  removed  as  a  failure.  Mrs.  Pinoe  on  its  own  roots 
doea  reiauurkaUy  well.  The  bunches  are  large,  berries  large 
and  wall  set,  flavour  very  good  indeed,  but  it  is  not  a  late- 
keeping  Qrape. 

The  next  is  a  trio  of  white  Grapes— Gk>lden  Champion, 
Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Clark 
prefers  them  in  the  order  named.  Golden  Champion  for  ap- 
pearanee  and  quality  combined  is  certainly  the  best,  and  when 
it  is  well  grown  no  other  white  Grape  except  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  equal  to  it ;  but  sotaie  of  the  best  growers  in  the 
oountry  have  tried  it  and  failed  to  produce-  good  fruit.  At 
Loxford  Hall  it  was  grown  in  three  houses,  uid  only  in  one 
have  we  succeeded  in  growing  it  well.  It  was  cut-out  from 
the  other  two  houses  after  three  seasons  of  comparative  failure, 
and  in  every  case  the  same  stock  was  used— Black  Hamburgh. 
Even  in  the  house  where  it  has  done  the  best  many  berries 
have  eraeked  and  have  also  become  spotted.  As  Buckland 
Sweetwater  is  grown  at  Loxford  it  is  certainly  the  best  Grape  of 
the  three.  It  is  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  Vine  is 
in  that  part  of  the  house  where  it  has  the  full  benefit  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  Many  growers  prefer  Foster's  White  Seedling ; 
it  is  certainly  a  useful  white  Grape,  and  well  ad^^ted  for  pot 


culture.    Mr.  Clark's  opinion  of  the  more  recent  variety,  Duke 
of  Bucdeueh,  is,  that  it  does  not  set  so  freely  as  Golden 
Champion.    I  have  been  trying  to  grow  it  since  the  month  it ' 
was  sent  out,  but  it  has  not  yet  shown  a  bunch. 

There  are  four  Peach  houses  at  Studley,  and  taking  them 
together  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  better-managed 
trees.  The  wood  is  regularly  laid-in  over  the  trellis,  as  much 
as  will  be  required  for  next  year's  crop  of  fruit.  Nor  are  the 
trees  at  any  time  overcropped,  and,  what  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, the  leaves  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests. 
Seeing  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  so  well  grown  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  sorts  were  considered  the  best,  and  I 
may  say  that  very  many  have  been  tried  by  budding  on  the 
old  trees.  Of  Peaches  the  best  early  sort  is  Dr.  Hogg,  next  to 
it  comes  Boyal  George,  followed  by  Stirling  Castle  and  Bar- 
rington.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  highly  of  a  seedling  he  has  raised 
from  Princess  of  Wales,  which  resembles  Barrington.  Of 
Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Violette  H&tive,  and  Pine  Apple  are 
the  best  and  ripen  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Figs  are  grown  in  narrow  restricted  borders  and  in  pots,  and 
they  do  very  well  indeed  m  a  low  span-roofed  house.  The 
old  variety  Brown  Turkey  is  considered  the  best'  and  most 
useful  sort.  Negro  Largo  is  also  an  excellent  Fig  and  a  very 
free  bearer.  A  variety  named  Harrison's  Seedling  is  also  an 
excellent  sort  for  pot  culture,  and  though  the  fruit  is  of  small 
siae  it  is  of  good  flavour.  It  is  of  the  Singleton.  Perpetual 
type.  White  Marseilles  is  esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour ; 
it  is  also  a  good  forcer  and  bears  well.  Gros  Verte  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  good  Figs. 

"  Melon  culture  as  practised  by  Mr.  Clark  is  rather  different 
from  the  usual  practice.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  a  bed  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  they  are  mneh  more  thickly  placed 
than  usual.  The  plants  are  then  trained  to  an  upri^^i  stick 
about  8  feet  6  inches  high,  and  one  or  two  fruits  on^  are  ob- 
tained from  each  plant.  The  plants  are  also  managed  so  that 
the  fruit  does  not  come  in  all  at  once,  a  small  hoase  giving 
one  month's  supply.  Queen  Emma  and  Victory  of  Bath  are 
two  favourite  sorts.  The  Cucumber  house  is  a  low  span-roofed 
structure,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  . 

Elants.  They  were  in  very  good  health  and  bearing  freely.  I 
ad  an  opportunity  to  examinia  some  of  the  new  sorts  which 
were  grown  together.  Sutton's  Duke  of  Connaugbt  is  an 
exc^lsnt  sort  both  for  appearance  and  quality.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  much  grown  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  of  the 
Tender  and  True  type,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  variety.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Daniel's),  we  thought  the 
least  desirable  of  any.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  fruit,  and  as 
there  are  so  many  good  sorts  that  have  appearance  and  quality 
to  recommend  them  this  may  be  omitted.  Duke. of  Edinburgh  . 
(Monro),  is  a  very  useful  sort ;  the  fruit  is  small  in  size,  which 
is  in  its  favour  as  a  winter  sort.  In  many  gardens  a  small 
house  is  usually  devoted  to  winter  Cucumbers,  and  very  often 
one  small  fruit  is  sufficient  at  a  time,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  if  the  ftuits  are  large  a  plant  cannot  produce  so  many  of 
them.  Indeed,  I  know  one  gardener  who  cuts  half  of  a  fruit 
in  the  winter  season,  and  allows  the  other  half  to  hang  for 
another  occasion.  Monro's  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  just  the  sort 
for  such  a  grower.  Marquis  of  Lome  was  ako  noted  as  being 
a  very  good  variety,  Mr.  Clark  has  the  best  type  of  .it.  As 
I  have  seen  it  grown  and  exhibited  it  has  been  quite  different ; 
a  spurious  variety  has  evidently  become  mixed  with  the  true 
sort. 

From  the  forcing  houses  we  take  a  stroll  round  the  walls 
and  find  the  fruit  trees  are  clean,  healthy,  and  well  trained. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  Pears  grown  as  trained  trees  on 
walls  and  as  standards.  Beurr6  Banco  does  very  well,  but 
Mr.  Clark  thinks  there  are,  to  use  a  fiorist's  definition,  more 
<*  strains  "  of  it  than  one.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  difference 
in  the  quality  and  formation  of  the  fruit  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  stock.  It  has  been  worked  on  Citron  des  Carmes,  one 
of  the  earliest  Peitfs,  but  this  does  not  hasten  the  ripening  of 
Beurr6  Banoe.  A  variety  also  grown  on  the  wall  under  the 
name  of  Soldat  <*  Desprez  "  [Soldat  Esperen,  a  monym  of 
Soldat  Laboureur]  ripens  in  October  and  November,  and  is 
a  delicious  and  very  sugary  Pear.  Pitmaston  Duchess  does 
very  well  on  the  wall ;  the  fruit  is  large,  handsome,  and  of  the 
finest  flavour,  ripening  in  November.  Forelle,  or  Trout,  is  not 
only  a  very  pret^  fruit  from  its  crimson-spotted  skin,  but  it  is  a 
Pear  of  delicious  flavour.  Bezi  Mai  is  a  fine-looking  Pear,  very 
late  in  the  season,  but  it  never  ripens,  and  must  be  classed 
with  stewing  Pears.  Winter  Passe  Colmar  is  also  good  here 
This  variety  was  exhibited  in  January  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the 
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Ghiswiok  Owdans  in  ezoeUeni  oondition,  and  the  qnalt^  wm 
fint-olMS.  Banzx^  Hardy  here,  m  in  the  Bonth,  is  oonaid«rMl 
a  first-elaM  Pear.  Winier  Nelis  is  one  of  the  moet  eontiani 
Tarietiee,  and.  alwajt  to  be  depended  npon  at  Ohrutmai. 
Koight*e  Monaroh  I  hare  tried  in  pott  in  the  orehard  iiooie 
and  aUo  trained  to  the  wall,  bat  nnder  no  oirenmataneee  haa 
the  Imit  been  good ;  indeed  it  baa  k^t  ontil  April  and  remained 
bard.  It  doee  well  here  from  treee  trained  ae  bnahee  in  the 
open  gronnd;  it  la  aiao  good  aa  a  wall  fruit,  bat  not  ao  good  aa 
that  obtained  from  boahea.  The  wall  apaee  that  had  been 
oeenpied  with  Peaohee  and  Neetarinea  haa  been  now  planted 
with  Aprioota  and  Peara,  whioh  are  oonaidered  a  mneh  more 
profitable  orop. 

The  Aprieota  aeamed  to  have  aet  weU,  and  notwithstanding 
the  aevere  weather  no  proteetion  had  been  afforded  the  traea, 
Mr.  Clark  belleTea  that  it  ia  nraoh  better  not  to  proteet  the 
bloaaoma  at  alL  On  thia  there  ia  mneh  differenee  of  opinion 
amongat  gardanera.  Some  beliere  in  eovering  np  eloaely  at 
night,  and  when  the  weather  ii  oold  all  day  aa  well ;  bat  it  ia 
oef tain  that  thia  oloae  ahading  of  the  treee  for  ao  long  a  period 
18  injariooa.  to  the  bloaaoma  and  prerenta  them  from  being 
fertiliaed.  I  have  an  inatanee  thia  year  of  Apiiaot  bloaaom 
aetting  when  the  tree  waa  nnooTored,  and  failing  to  do  ao  when 
the  tree  waa  eoyeredwith  a  oloth  at  night  and  aheltered  with 
a  wall  eoping  aa  welL  The  tiee  I  allude  to  waa  fally  espoeed 
when  in  bloaaom  to  10**  of  froat,  and  it  waa  againat  a  aoath 
waU,  whareU  had  bat  Uttieaheltflv  from  the  eaat  wind.  The 
other  waa  againat  a  wall  feeing  weat,  a  better  poaition,  aa  it 
waa  well  aheltered  from  the  eaat  and  it  did  not  eatoh  the 
morning  aon.  I  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Clark,  and  think  that 
if  ahading  ia  uaed  it  ought  only  to  be  let  down  in  froaty  nighte 
and  removed  egain  in  the  morning.  Aprieota  are  more  likely' 
to  Buffer  from  OTerahading  than  any  other  fruit. 

Faatolf  ia  oonaidered  the  beat  Baapberry ;  and  the  faTonrite 
Strawberriee  are  Kaena'  Seedling,  Oaribaldi,  Ne  Plua  Ultra, 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  I  notioed  a  yery  fine  quarter  of  Broeooli ;  it 
had  withatood  the  winter  remarkably  well  under  the  afaelter  of 
a  north  wall,  and  had  been  planted  here  in  preference  to  the 
open  garden  where  thia  arop  doea  not  aaoeeed  ao  welL  The 
kitchen  garden  ia  well  cropped,  and  in  a  ahady  comer  there 
ia  an  excellent  Mushroom  houae ;  the  bede  were  in  good  beer- 
ing,  and  aa  the  room  ia  yeiy  large  and  well  fitted  with  ahelvea 
no  doubt  a  good  soeeeaaion  ia  obtained  from  it— J.  DouaxiAe. 


BOMFOBD  FLOHAL  AND  HOBTIOULTUBAL 
S00IBT7. 

Bt  the  kind  permiaeion  of  David  Maohitoah,  Beq.,  of  Havering 
Park,  the  Show  thia  year  waa  held  in  hia  grounds;  they  are 
▼ery  extenaiTe,  and  beentlfaOy  aiteated  about  three  miles  from 
Bomford.  The  -?iaw  from  the  front  of  the  mansion  extends  to 
the  Cryata  1  and  Alexandra  Palasee»  and  the  ooorae  of  the 
Thamee  may  be  tnoed  from  the  Victoria  Doeka  for  many  milee. 
A  yiait  to  thia  fine  plaoe  will  diansl  the  idea»  not  an  unoommea 
one,  that  the  Bouthem  part  of  Baaex  ia  oompoaed  prinoipally 
of  marsh  land.  The  gronnda  are  kept  in  excellent  Mrder,  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  w.  Bones,  the  head  gardener.  People  for 
many  miles  round  visited  the  Show,  and  with  many  of  the 
working  olaaaee  it  was  a  regular  holiday.  In  the  agricultural 
diatricta  there  ate  very  few  daya  set  apart  for  amusement,  and 
when  a  holiday  ia  given  it  could  not  be  on  a  better  ocoaeion  than 
a  flower  show.  The  old-fashioned  pleeanre  faira  aie  fast  beeom- 
ins  things  of  the  past,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  aa  they  were 
only  an  excuse  for  drunkenneaa  and  riotoua  livug,  the  more 
peaceably  disposed  dreading  their  annual  reonrrenoe;  very  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  disposed  to  see  them  done  away 
with  without  protesting  stronely.  It  would  be  well  to  introdooe 
a  flower  show  into  such  neighbourhoods,  and  especially  one  ad- 
mitting cottage-garden  prodnctions :  the  higher  class  of  attrao- 
tiona  of  the  one  would,  if  managed  so  that  all  classes  would 
have  an  interest  in  it,  aeon  overbalance  the  low  vulgarity  of  the 
other. 

At  Bomford  oottage^garden  produotiona  are  inoluded  in  the 
aohedole,  and  Cabbaces,  Peee,  Oarrata,  Broad  Beana,  Potatoee, 
and  all  useful  vegetablee  wen  exhibited.  There  wero  no  entriee 
in  the  class  for  honey;  but  the  priaes  for  bouqueta  were  well 
contested,  as  was  also  that  for  the  best  cultivated  garden.  To 
this  prize  Mr.  Macintosh  gave  £5. 

In  the  gardeners'  classee  the  competition  waa  very  strong,  but 
the  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  had  to  give  way  to  Mr.  John 
Ward  of  Leyton,  who  exhibited  in  his  usual  fine  style.  Mr. 
Lane,  gardener  to  Major.  Oeneral  Pytche,  Pyrgo  Park,  Bomford. 
waa  second  for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  planta.  He  had 
a  few  very  well  flowered  specimens,  Phosnocoma  prolifeiaand 
Bpaoris  miniata  aplandena  being  in  ezoellent  oondition.    Mr. 


W.  Banea,  Havering  Park^  waa  pUeed  third;  and  in  tUa  we  did- 
not  quite  agree  with  the  Judgee.  aav  although  the diffennoe  waa* 
but  sliflht,  the  balance  certainly  waa  in  fevour  of  Mr.  Bar 


If  equal  second  prizes  had  been  given  no  f  uilt  oould  have  been, 
found,  aa  Mr.  Lane's  plants  were  rather  better  trsined.    FoliafiB 

Slants  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Ward  had  a  beautif ol  Cocoa  Wed^ 
eliana ;  and  Mr.  Douglaa,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbouin,  Esq.,  ot 
Loxford  HsU,  a  well-coloured  Croton  Weismanii,  certamly  the 
beet  of  the  yellow-learved  apeelea.  In  Mr.  Lane's  colketion  wm 
a  good  Onton  Veitohii,  a  speoiea  with  large  weU-eelenred  liavea. 
Then  wen  aome  good* Feme  from  Mesara.  Weid  andDoogMi^ 
and  the  thiid  priae  fell  to  Mr.  Woodhama,  gardesier  to  O.  P. 
Matthews,  Esq.  In  hia  ooUection  waa  a  very  fine  Adiartbnm* 
cuneatum.  Orohida  wen  fairly  npreaented  from  Meaa».Waii^. 
Douglaa,  and  Bonea ;  and  the  atege  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Ward 
were  well  grown ;  Mr.  Bonea  was  second,  and  Mr.  Woodhama 
third.  His  plants  were  well  grown,  but  they  wen  of  such,  an 
ancient  date  that  they  had  no  chance  with  newer  aorta.  O-loz- 
iniaa  and  Aohimenee  wen  well  represented ;  but*  these  i 
suffer  much  in  tnnsiti  and  generally  look  untidy  by  thai 
the  visiton  go  round.  Mr.  w.  Meadmon,  narserymaii,  B 
fotd,  had  an  eseeUent  crtleetion  of  bronae  and  gold  Pebogo* 
niuma ;  and  the  prizea  for  table  deeeratioMwent  to  Mr.  Sedea^ 

Then  waa  not  much  fruit,  but  the  quali^  waa  vei7  — 
The  iirat-priae  ooUection  contained  very  ^Eood  black  and 


white 


Grapea,  excellent  Peachea  and  Strawbemea;  it  waa  pntnnby 
Mr.  Lane.  The  beat  Moacat  Grapea  wen  ahown  by  Mr.  Douglaa, 
and  the  beat  Black  Hamburgh  Grapea  by  Mr.  Bonea.  Mr.  Lane 
had  the  only  dish  of  Peaohee,  but  it  waa  well  worth  the  flnir 
priae.  Mr.  Douglaa  gained  the  flnt  prise  wi(^  exoellent  Strwir^ 
oerriea.  Then  wen  aix  enteies  for  a  collection  of  eight  esrtv 
of  vegetobles,  Mr.Dou«laa  coming  in  first  with  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beana,  Tomatoes,  Peaa,Caulifiowen,  Caneota,  ABparagua,Cucum. 
hers,  and  Kidney  Potatoes.  The  Show  waa  a  great  aucceaa  finan- 
cially, over  ^00  being  raaUaed  f  earn  anbaoribec^  tloketa,  and 
upwarda  of  £dO  waa  taken  at  the  gates. 


BOTAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCrarTS  BHOfW: 

Altbovoh  thia  Show  waa  poatponed  from  the  original  date  cd 
May  26th,  the  alteration  waa  a  aign  of  how  hard  the  tlmea  had 
been  for  the  Tulip.  Its  florist  pndeceaaor  the  Auricula  had 
also  paaaed  through  a  most  unkindly  season,  ao  that  Tn  had. 
much  anxiety  overshadowing  our  pleasun  in  theee  eariiar 
favonritea. 

Pnaerving  the  foliage  of  the  TuUp  hi  rieh  heeith  ia  eaaai 
to  a  well«developed  bloom,  and  hae  been  a  work  reqoirinir « 
attentien  in  the  mieohievoua  windy  froeta  of  April.  Dn 
almcet  the  whole  of  May  thewind  waa  eaaterly,  and  foe  a  ^ 
together  the  planta  could  aearcely  move.  There  were  neme  of 
thoae  balmy  nighte  in  which  the  young  blooma  at  the  colouring 
period  do  so  much  of  their  work.  Among  our  beat  Tulipa  these 
an  strains  so  true  to  their  established  character  that  soazoely 
anything  shakes  their  constancy.  These  suffered  chiefly  in  jtfaa 
and  minute  flnish  thia  year  through  effects  of  froet. 

Meny  eoUectiens  wen  not  at  their  beat  by  the  ehcfir  day— 4fi; 
Baxlow^i  and  my  own,  for  inatanee,  being  aev«n  or  ei|^tdsy» 
late,  aa  that  we  could  only  begin  showing  in  the  "  thieaa." 
Meny  wen  obliged  to  have  reeonrse  to  cutting  the  flowees  and 
trying  to  cook  them  out  in  bottlaeof  tepid  water  in  a  oeol  flsae»r 
houae,  a  prooeas  ao  different  from  that  of  natural  eTpanaion 
that  aome  one  termed  it  the  slaughter-house  treatment.  TuUd 
blooma  will  grow  well  in  water  if  only  they  have  first  oktainea 
a  certain  maturity.  Their  colouring  must  be  first  developed, 
for  water  colours,  ao  to  aav,  an  poor,  and  the  fur  npoo  the 
pistOs  that  open  later  than  the  anthers  should  be  expandiiM^ 

If  the  Hxhibition  oould  have  been  held  with  the  Oteat  Skew 
at  the  Botanic  Gardena,  June  Snd,  the  Tulipa  would  have  leehed 
far  better  in  the  light,  ao  far  anperior  to  the  tailing  gloem  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  they  would  have  added  a  distinctive  feataiaio 
the  Exhibition,  and  thua  have  helped  to  vary  the  imniesaiai 
that  aet  flower  shows  have  grown  to  be  very  mneh  elike. 
Florista  are  blamed  for  not  arranging  their  flowers  with  the  beat 
view  to  general  effect.  This  is  scarcely  their  province,  and  it 
should  be  nmembend  that  florist  flowers  have  the  most  delicate 
possible  individuality  of  beauty.  They  an  the  meet  dainlv 
touchea  ot  Natun'a  pencilling.  Each  ia  a  atndy  in  itadf,  and 
ao  these  an  not  the  flowers  to  paint  broad  effect  with,  and  back- 
ground briUian8iea.«-F.  D.  Honimn,  Kirkby  Malmard,  JB^pon. 

PBIZE  liTST. 
lV«Iv«  ZHsHmilar  Btoomtt  two  in  aaoh  of  the  oImsm.  —1,  W.  "SThUitkm 
TettllMnd  Bobm,  Mrik  Lea  and  lodutry  (flntti;  HuMd  BotM,  MiM^bI- 
Mn.  IiMdptoodid  Btyto) ;  VeatlMnA  Binnw,  MaetcvpieoMMd  Fiimi  ■ISiiimh 
FlftOMd  BiMRM,  Dr.  Hwdj  and  Sir  J.  Pu ton ;  Fedhflred  FjMumbwm. 
Adonis  (nhort  feather,  round  top),  and  Violet  Amiable  (good);  Flamed  Bybioft* 
mene,  Talisman  (sterling  sortt.  and  Bylveeter  (a  eeed&ig  of  handeoma  pra^ 
pertles).  fi,  T.  Lea,  Featbavsd  Baoea,  Herotae  and  Beadling;  Ebunad  BoiiSb 
\gUia  Md  Triaznph  Bo7al{Feathsnd  Blsanas.  Seedling  and  Qraftltais; 
Flamed  Bixsrros,  Friaee  of  Wake  and  Dr.  Hardy :  Feathered  BybkamaM, 
twofleedllDgs;  Flamed  Bybloemens,  Adonis  and  Dnebass  of  Sutherland.  8,  J. 
Hi«as,  VestiMcad  Beiii,  Mrsi  LMb  and  Mabel;  FlssMd  B«bs%  AgWe  Ml 
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Mliiel;  Vtalkntd  Bisvra*,  IfMtarplMe  wad  GMrge  fltyvMl;  FlMiMd 
BiHiMf,  MMtoralMe  and  Bioton  ;  Veathend  BjUoamau,  e«th  and  YMet 
AmteUej  FUuDM  BybkBaMna,  Taliaman  and  Garbimde.  4,  W.  Wavdie, 
FaatbaredBotM,  Heroine  and  Mrs  Lomax;  Flamed  Boaee,  Triumph  Bojat 
aad  A«I*f»;  Faathared  Biaarzef,  Garibaldi  and  Puton;  named  Bizarree,  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Paston;  Feathered  BybloBoaens,  Adonie  and  YiflSet  AmiaUe; 
Flamed  Byblttmen*}  Adonis  aad  Dneheu  of  Sathailaad.  6,  D.  Weeitey, 
Fialheied  Boaee,  Uabel  and  HeroiBe ;  Flamed  Boaee,  AgleSa  azid  Trtaunph 
Boyal ;  Feathered  BiKarree,  Gatolalqae  aad  Pazlon ;  Flamed  BlBurts»Faxtoa 
•Bd  I>r.  Haidy;  Feathered  BjUounenf,  Qnean  of  tiw  North  and  Bcaiie. 
Flamed  BybloBmeni',  Piineefls  Boyal  and  Beeeie. 

aia  DittimUar  Btoovw,  one  in  eaeh  elaaa.—!,  0.  Forman  with  Feathered 
Bom,  Heroine;  Flamed  Boee,  Boyal;  Feathered  Blaarre,  Bemoethenee: 
blamed  Blsarrt,  Br.  Hardy;  Feathered  Bybkemeo.  Ifaiy  Franan  ;  Flamed 
ftrMomen,  Baehees  of  Sutherland.  8,  T.  Hayneff,  Feathend  Bote,  Herolae ; 
FinMd  Boee,  Aglaia;  Feathered  Biaarre,  Hetterpieee;  Flamed  Blaaire, 
VlHEtOD;  Feathered  Byblaraeo,  Adonie;  Flamed  By hloBmen,  Doohees  of 
Sotherlaad.  8,  J.  Turner,  Feathered  Boee,  Baehel;  Flamed  Boae,  Mxa. 
Lea;  FBathered  Bisarre,  ApeUes;  Flamed  Biaarre,  Pazton;  Feathered  By- 
b!<Bmen,  Adonie;  Flamed  Bybkamen,  Bnoheae  of  Sutherland.  4,  W.  Whit- 
taker,  Feathered  Bose,  Mrs.  Htndley ;  Flamed  Boee,  Mr.  Headly ;  Feathered 
Blaarre,  Johh  Batolilfe;  Flamed  Bisarre,  Dr.  Havdy ;  Feathered  ByUoemen, 
TMet  AmiaMe;  Flamed  ByMoemen,  Talteman.  0,  0.  Bamee,  Feathevid 
Booe,  Sadnatxy ;  Flamed  Boee,  Mabel;  FMtheidl  Blmie,  Baxton ;  Fiaaud 
BiMRM,  Aiaz ;  Feathered  ByUeaoeo,  Violet  Amiable;  Flamed  BybloemeD. 
BnihiiM of  Satherland.  6,  —  Mortis,  Feathered  Boee,  Heroine;  Flaaaod 
Boae,  Aflida;  Feathered  Biserre,  Pazton :  Flamed  Binure,  Pazton ;  Feathered 
Bybloamen,  Ylolet  Amiable;  Flamed  Bybkemen,  Norral.  7,  —  Mdlor, 
Feathered  Boae,  St.  Amand;  Flamed  Boee.  Lady  0.  Gordon;  Feathered 
Bisarre,  Pazton;  Flamed  Biaarre,  PasAon;  Feathered  Byblomeo,  Beeeie; 
Ftaaed  Bybkamea.  Daehoes  of  Satheziand.  8,  H.  WilUamsoo,  Feathered 
Boae,  Intaatiy;  Flamed  Boee,  Megenta;  Feathered  Bisarre,  Seedling; 
FhmMdBisaire,  Pazton;  Feathered  Byhlenaen,  Samh;  Flamed  ByUoamen, 
Doeheos  of  Satherland. 

CloM  ^  Six  DittimUar  Jbr  Heaf-guinea  Subteriben  only.—l,—  Hboseloy, 
Feathered  Boee,  Mrs.  Lea;  Flamed  Bote,  Aglaia ;  Feathered  Bisarre, Master- 
ploee;  Flamed  Biserre,  Pazton;  Feathered  BybfaasMn,  VioM  Amiable; 
named  Byblisaea,  Violet  Amlahle.  S,  B  iTates,  Feathered  Boee,  Lady  LU- 
feed;  Flaamd  Boee,  Aglaia;  Feathered  Bisarre,  Sovereign;  Flamed  Bisane, 
Ftaton ;  Feathesed  ByhUemen,  Mrs.  Piekeril ;  Flamed  ByhUamcii,  Talisman. 
8,  F.  Biohardaon,  Feathered  Boee,  Heroine ;  Flamed  Boee,  Boyal ;  Feathered 
Bisane,  ApeUes;  Flamed  Bisarre,  Dr.  HazdT ;  F«athered  Byblonnen,  Adonis ; 
Flamod  Bybtomen,  Beeeie.  4,E  Booth,  Feathered  Boae,  Mrs.  Lea;  Flamod 
Boee,  Aglaia;  Feathered  Bisarre,  Soreeeign;  Flamed  Bisane,  Pazton; 
FteOMrodByhlouBon, Adonis;  Flamed Bjtkamon, Adools. 

Three  Feathered,  onB  in  eaeh  elass.-!,  T.  Haynee,  Adonis,  Heroino,and 
Bazton.  8,  —  Hooseley,  Mabel,  Sovereign,  and  Adonis.  8,  W.  "Whittaker, 
Hoedling  Boee,  Demosthenes,  and  Violet  Amiable.  4, 0.  Barnes,  SoToreiga, 
Violet  Amiable,  and  Mm.  Lea.  6,  T.  Lea,  Indostry,  Beaeio,  and  SoedUiig. 
0,  —  MeUor,  Patton,  Violet  Amiable,  and'Berolno. 

mvM  J^kmoe.—  T.  M«U«r.  Masterpleee,  Daeinss  of  Sathedaad.aadMabeL 
S.  *-  Hoyaos,  TeUsauiD,  Pazton,  and  Aghda.  8,  C.  Foman,  Fazton,  Sassh 
TTmsIIj.  aad  Daehees  of  Satherland.  4.  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  La  Van  Dikker, 
'Merit,  aad  Daehess  of  Sntherland.  5,  —  War  )le,  Pazton,  Sarah  Headly,  and 
Adonis.    6,  J.  Hagne,  Van  Dikker,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  Adonis. 

Paiff,  open  to  all,  one  Flamed  and  one  Foathored.— 1,  Bey.F.  D.  Horner, 
Adonis,  flamed;  Mrs,  Lobmb,  feethered.  »,  T.  Hayaes,  Balralor  Boas, 
flamed;  Masterpleee,  feathered.  8,  0.  ForsBan,  Bnehoss  of  Sntherland, 
flamed;  Heroine, feathered.  4,  T.  Mellor,  Lord  Denman,  flamed;  Master- 
pleeo,  feathered.  5,  —  Hoaieloy,  Pazton,  flamed;  Mrs.  Lea,  feathered. 
9f  —  Wardle,  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed ;  Henine,  feathofod, 

Poirs,  for  Maiden  Growers  fwho  hare  noror  won  their  Sabs,  at  one  Siiow). 
— 1,—  Pegs,  two  seedling  Biaanor.  3,  —Dotehon,  O^tliator  aad  Ma- 
genta, feathered. 

Sinale  Bloowu.^Feathered  Bo<«i.^l,  8,  and  B,  Ber.  F.  D.  Homer,  Obont 
do  Vergenno.  3,  —  Colbert,  BerolDo.  4i.  — Wardle,  Olroo.  eaad  9,  W. 
iWMiitahOT, sosdMng  and  unknown.  7»T.  Mdlor.  Gharaser.  8,— WilUson, 
A^ala.     10,  —  Haynes,  noknown.     Feathered  Bis0rr«»«--1, 


Msstorpiooa.  2.  —  Wffllamiinn.  John  Bhaip.  8,  —  Mellor,  StOMt*s 
4  and  10,  —  Lea,  Jamoe  Leaand  Seedling,  (aad  7, 0.  FovsMn,  Ctooago  Hay- 
«aal  aad  Ijosd  Byzoo.  0,  —  Moose,  Pazton.  8.  —  Biohsrdson,  Deaaeethoass. 
9,  —  Willison,  J.  Sanderson.  Feathered  BjfbUmnens.-'l  and  6,  —  H^nes, 
Mrs.  Plekoril  and  Selena  May.  2,  W.  WhiMahnr,  Adonis.  8,  —  TanMrTVIoM 
Artabio.  4  and  6,  —  Rjehardeoo,  Onfld  aad  Qaeea  of  Doamaxk.  7>— 
Oooper,  Sarah.  8,  — Willison.  Mrs.  Stowe.  9,D.  WooUoy,  Bosile.  10,— 
Mellor,  Angelina.  PIooMd  iloe«s.~l  aad  8,  D.  WooUoy,  lady  Bellon  aad 
Ariotto.  3,  —  Wasile,  Lady  OiOoBloin.  8,  ~  Baaos,  La  Van  Dikhw.  4,— 
MtUor,  Mabal.  5,  —  Moniii,  AgMa.  0.  —  Barber,  Bpyal.  7, 9»aad  10,  W. 
Whittaker,  Sarah  Ann,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  N.  Gibson.  FIosMd  Bisoitm. 
— Ir  J.  Thoistoo,  Bazton,  3, 8, 4,  aad  8,  —  Haynes,  Ajaz,  Mrs.  Lea,  Dr. 
Har^and  Pilot.  6,  —  Wardle,  Lord  Bagkn.  6,  —  Loa,  Piiaee  of  Wales. 
7,  — •'Ha«waloy,Ooe^«Hayward.  PkuR«<i  By bbssieas.— 1,  —  Wardle,  Daehe« 
of  Satherland.  3,  ~  Oooper,  Lizale.  8,  W.  Whittaker,  Biitaania.  4,  Bar. 
F.  D.  Horner,  Talisman.  5,  WUIIsan,  680.  6, 7,  aad  8,  —  Hay  nes,  Ifartin'e 
101,  aad  PoshsBH  of  Satherland.  9,  ~  Oooper,,  Bireotar.  10,  —  Thnzstoo, 
Constant. 

Beet  Feathered  Bloom  in  the  ^hoU  Evkibition. Hayaof ,  vith  Maslor- 

VlMS.    BesCfToMed^litto.— W.  Whittaker,  with  Faxbon. 


KOTES  ON  VILLA,  and  SUfiUBBAN  GABDEKING. 

Aosofame  amd  G9flirBBAB.--ThMe  sre  dMerv«dly  popolar 
pUatB  with  the  profesBional  gardener,  and  Bhonld  also  be  so 
wi&h  the  villa  gaiaener.  The  merits  of  the  fint-named  consist 
in.iheir  helng  vahiable  decorative  plants  for  a  warm  greenhouse 
if  the  tubers  are  started  early,  but  they  will  do  well  in  the 
ordinary  gxeeuhoaae  or  amateurs  oonservfttory  if  they  'oan  be 
nown  in  their  earliest  stages  in  a  heated  liame,  say  among 
Ouonmbers  or  Melons.  If  from  six  to  twenty  tubers  are  pkoed 
in  a  pot  or, pan  they  make  suiBjoiently  good  specimens  for  the 
decoration  of  any  conservatory. 

I  will  name .  a  lew  of  the  varieties  whieh  axe  grown  for  ordi- 
nary decoration.    These  are  Sir  Treheme  Thomas,  a  vigocoos 


nower,  and  flowers  a  rich  orimBon ;  TutiUkom,  a  purplish-red 
flower,  very  ornamental,  and  quite  a  lavoarite ;  Mauve  Perfec- 
tion, a  large  flower  and  of  good  substanee ;  then  eomes  Edmund 
Boesier,  a  well-known  favourite  kind ;  these  is  also  A.  Versohaf- 
felti  somewhat  similar,  bnt  the  flowers  do  not  eome  large  with 
me ;  Dr.  Hopf,  a  good  sort  with  white  and  red  flowers ;  Aurore, 
scarlet,  and  y eUow  eye,  and  a  good  vasiety ;  Carl  Wolf arth,  a  well- 
known  sort  and  quite  as  effective  as  any  other  varieties  named. 
There  are,  of  eourse,  numerous  other  sorts  later  introduced  ; 
among  them  is,  I  think,  Bose  Queen  and  Farsonii,  Harry  Wil- 
liams and  Lady  Lyttleton,  which  appear  to  be  about  the  best, 
but  I  do  not  grow  them. 

The  Aohimenes  does  not  require  a  fpnat  depth  of  soil,  but 
abundanoe  of  drainage  is  neeessary.  The  tubers  having  fine 
hair-like  roots  must  be  eaief ulh^  treated  as  to  watering.  Tlie 
soil  I  have  used  successfully  has  been  two  gallons  of  turfy  loam, 
the  turf  pulled  to  pieces,  one  gallon  of  well-deeayed  but  silted 
leaf  soil,  and  about  two  double-haadfuls  of  thoroughly  decayed 
cow  manure  in  a  dry  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  it  easily 
through  a  fine  sieve :  to  this  mixture  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
and  suver  sand  is  added,  mixing  the  whole  well  together  with 
Ihe  hand.  The  pots  are  well  dnuned  and  filled  with  soil,  which 
to  made  moderately  firm,  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  the 
tubers  being eeleotod  and  laid  carefully  over  the  surface;  theae 
are  then  just  covered  with  silver  sand.  Before  oovering  them, 
if  the  soil  is  moderately  moist,  water  will  not  be  required  for  a 
day  or  two.  When  the  plants  are  well  up  mat  care  is  necessary 
that  some  of  their  leaves  do  not  get  scalded  by  the  moisture 
laying  on  them  when  the  sun  is  snining  on  them  strongly;  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  that  the  brightest  rays  must  be  kept  zrom 
them,  but  remember  they  do  not  like  too  much  shade. 

Aa  soon  as  the  bloom  buds  appear  it  is  time  to  atake-ont  the 
shoots,  and  I  know  of  no  plants  tnat  give  a  better  return  for  the 
trouble  of  staking-oot,  for  tbey  can  be  trained  to  any  shape 
desired,  aad  after  staking  the  plants  seem  to  grow  mneh  faster 
and  the  foliage  improves  very  perceptibly. 

As  baafret  plants  Achimenea  are  amongst  the  very  best,  far 
they  may  be  so  trained  for  hanging  as  to  hide  the  pots  cor 
boskets  Oiey  are  growing  in,  forming  perfect  globes  of  flowers. 

Qesaeras  are  stove  i)lanta,  requiring  rather  more  heat  than 
the  Aohimenes,  but  their  foliage  is  perfeot  and  handsome.  They 
require  mneh  the  same  treatment  as  to  soil  and  drainage.  1 
have  tried  for  two  or  three  years  in  suocession  to  note  the 
difference  in  Uie  plants  where  good  peat  has  been  added  instead 
of  leaf  soil;  but!  think  there  is  no  advantage.  Gesneras  take 
several  months  to  oome  to  perfection,  but  they  are  grand  when 
thay  are  well  grown.  The  best  sorts  are  Q.  aebrina,  G.  cinna- 
barloa,  G.  snlendens,  and  ref  ulgens.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  order,  for  this  is  one  of  their  greatest 
ornaments.  They  are  capital  dinner-table  plants,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  spikes  which  gradually  lengthen  and  for  a  long 
time  produce  a  succession  of  bloom,  which  mu^  be  used  for 
various  purposes.  They  are  the  more  valuable  because  they 
nrodttoe  their  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter  when  suffioient  heat 
laaflordedtham.— Thomas  Bbcobd. 


DOINGS  OF  THB  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THB  PBBBENT  WEES. 

KITCIBH  OABBSK.' 

Thx  early  vegetable  eraps  are  very  baokward  this  season, 
exeept  where  a  little  assirtanee  has  been  given  to  them  by  a 
temporary  shelter  of  gtaas  or  eanvas  covering.  We  have  found 
the  small  glass  ooverings,  invented  by  Mr.  Bivers  of  Sawbridge- 
worth  to  protect  Vines,  very  useful  for  starting  small  crops  such 
as  Lettuces  and  Oarrots,  or  for  bringing  Cauliflowers  on  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year;  but  any  oovering  (of  eourse  glass 
is  always  to  be  preferred)  that  breaks  the  force  of  a  keen  frost- 
wind,  or  that  can  be  placed  on  in  cold  nights,  leaving  the  crops 
open  by  day,  makes  a  week  or  two  difference  in  earliness.  Most 
gardeners  know  the  value  of  such  aids  to  early  crops,  and  there 
are  very  few  employers  who  do  not  value  early  Peas,  Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers,  Dwatf  Kidney  Beans,  &o.;  and  yet  they  will  in 
many  oases  begrudge  the  outlay  of  a  few  poundato  provide  their 
gardener  with  the  anplianees  uiat  he  desires.  At  the  country 
ahows  up  to  the  middle  of  Jane  in  Essex  Peas  and  Cauliflowers 
were  very  pooriy  represented.  We  gathered  Laxton's  William  I. 
on  the  18th  from  the  earliest  border :  they  were  just  in,  about 
three  days  earlier  a  dish  could  not  have  been  picked.  Barly 
London  Cauliflower  was  also  in  excellent  order  from  plants  put 
out  in  the  autumn  under  hand-lights,  and  the  ooverings  could 
not  be  removed  nntU  April. 

The  advantage  of  deep  treneiMng  and  placing  good  manure  at 
the  bottom  has  been  very  apparent  in  the  growth  of  the  Peas 
this  year,  as  the  crops  on  orduiary  worked  ground  are  very  poor 
indeed.  April  is  usually  showery,  but  our  rainfall  from  the 
Ist  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  has  been  but  2  80  imhes.  On 
the  evening  of  June  16th  6  6  inches  fell.  Mildew  and  thrips  axe 
very  destructive  to  the  crops  of  Peas  in  dry  seaacns,  but  th^ 
axe  not  so  subject  to  these  blighti  under  deep  cultivation. 
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JOimNAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBfl  AHD  OOTTAQB  QABDENEB. 


I  Jimt  at,  im. 


We  have  gone  over  the  Beans  and  topped  them.  Our  own 
stock  of  Windsor  is  very  mnoh  Baperior  in  appearance  to  that 
of  the  new  Seville  Longpod.  It  would  be  very  nBefal.il  those 
who  have  grown  that  variety  wonld  relate  their  experience  with 
it  in  a  oold  nnfavonrable  season  like  the  present,  as  it  seems 
with  us  to  be  more  snsceptible  to  injory  than  any  other  varietv. 

The  last  orops  of  Peas  may  now  be  sows,  and  the  best  early 
Peas  are  also  the  best  for  late  orops,  being  more  hardy  than  the 
Marrows,  which  snoonmb  more  sorely  to  mildew.  Those  who 
wish  to  save  seeds  of  Oauliflowers  should  mark  the  best  heads 
DOW,  and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  on  the  groond,  which  is 
preferable  to  transplanting  them.  Broccoli,  finusels  Spronts, 
Leeks,  Savoys,  ana  Celery  may  be  planted.  Choose  showery 
weather  if  possible :  if  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  best  to  plant  at 
night,  as  the  roots  have  a  better  chance  to  lay  hold  of  the  fresh 
ground  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Working  the  hoe  amonfist 
ail  growing  crops  and  earthing  them  np  when  required  may  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  all  through  this  and  the  following  months. 
pmiB. 

If  the  vegetable  crops  are  poor  and  late  the  Pinee  are  empha- 
tically so.  At  the  London  exhibitions  we  never  saw  such  poor 
Pines,  even  the  large  prhtes  oilered  failing  to  bring  out  anything 
but  third-rate  fruit ;  at  the  country  shows  we  have  seen  none. 
For  one  thiug  Pines  are  becomiug  as  common  as  Cabbages,  and 
it  was  only  b^  the  rarity  of  the  fruit  and  the  expense  of  culture 
that  caused  it  to  be  valued  so  much  as  an  aristocratic  fruit. 
Now,  when  St.  Michael's  Pines  can  be  had  all  through  the  winter 
and  up  to  June,  and  West  Indian  fruit  is  carted  through  the 
streets  in  barrowloads  by  the  costermongers  in  July,  Bnglish- 
grown  fruit  cannot  find  a  place.  Still  those  who  value  a  really 
good  Fine  must  grow  their  own  or  purchase  home-grown  fruit, 
as  British  fruit  is  superior  to  that  of  foreign  growth,  just  as 
Brifcish-grown  G-rapes  are  superior  to  any  other  Grapes  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  period  of  the  year  to  use  fire  heat 
at  all  for  this  fruit;  closing  early  with  stm  neat  will  retain  the 
heat  long  enough  to  prevent  the  thermometer  from  falling  too 
low.  J)amping  the  house  night  and  momiog  will  under  the  cir- 
cumstances be  sufficient.  Suckers  that  have  just  been  potted 
and  that  are  intended  to  fruit  next  year  must  be  pushed  on  and 
be  repotted  into  th^  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established  in  the  small  pots.  Once  potting  is  quite  sufficient. 
Let  the  bottom  heat  be  90^  or  95"*,  and  the  night  temperature 
70**  at  the  lowest  point. 

PBAOH  B0UBB8. 

Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  some  netting  may  be  fixed  under- 
neath the  trees,  into  which  the  fruit  can  fall  and  be  safe  from 
bruises.  When  the  weather  is  dull  and  oold  the  flavour  would 
be  improved  by  the  heating  apparatus  being  used  when  the 
ventilatorB  are  open,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  dosed  either  by 
night  or  day  unless  it  be  to  keep  ont  the  rain.  There  is  but 
little  attention  required  exoept  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  this  is 
preferable  to  letting  it  drop  from  the  trees.    It  ought  to  be 

gathered  very  owefully.  It  will  not  do  to  press  it  with  the 
ngers  to  ascertain  if  it  is  ripe.  A  very  little  experience  in  this 
is  worth  a  page  of  instructions.  The  fruit  will  be  at  the  stoning 
period  in  late  houses  at  present,  and  must  not  be  forced  too 
much  until  stoning  is  completed.  When  the  second  swelling 
takes  place  will  be  the  time  to  syringe  freely  and  keep  up  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  if  the  fruit  is  wanted  early. 

OBBBRHOUSa  AMD  OOKBBBVATOBT. 

We  generally  fall  short  of  flowers  at  this  period,  but  it  is  also 
the  time  when  flowers  are  not  so  much  valued  indoors  as  they 
are  at  other  seasons ;  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  glass  sup- 
plementary to  the  greenhouse  to  grow  plants  to  keep  the  house 
gav  all  the  season,  it  is  better  to  be  short  when  flowers  are  of  least 
value,  or  when  they  are  least  wanted.  Camellias  are  now  being 
grown  on  in  heat,  and  they  are  well  svringed  and  watered  until 
the  buds  set,  when  the  heat  is  reduced  and  the  plants  are  either 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  placed  in  a  shady  position  out 
of  doors. 

Those  who  grow  a  good  oolleotion  of  Cape  Heaths  and  New 
HoUand  plants  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  display  at  this 
season,  as  many  of  the  most  ehoioe  species  and  varietieB  will 
now  be  in  flower.  The  difficulty  in  many  places  with  these 
plants  is  to  find  a  place  for  them  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 
They  are  all  most  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  At  this 
season,  when  Balsams,  Fuohsias,  stage  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
Boftwooded  plants  are  growing  freelv,  the  more  tender  and 
slower- growing  Gape  plants  are  apt  to  become  overcrowded,  and 
they  not  only  suffer  from  want  of  air  and  light,  but  the  insidious 
pest,  mildew,  also  attacks  the  youns;  growths,  doing  them 
serious  injury.  Others  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red 
spider— of  these  may  be  named  Pimelea  spectabilis,  which  often 
loses  its  leaves  witJiout  any  apparent  cause,  but  if  the  under 
Bides  of  the  leaves  be  examined  they  wiU  be  found  covered  with 
red  spider.  If  the  leaves  attacked  by  mildew  are  dusted  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  parasite  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  this 
will  kill  it  Bed  spider  is  best  destroyed  by  syringing  the  plants 
well  daily  with  oiear  rain  water.   AU  hardwooded  plaata  that 


have  done  flowering  should  be  ^cked  over,  removing  the  teed- 
pods  and  withered  flowers.  Plants  that  have  been  oonrared 
with  flowers  to  the  extent  of  hiding  the  foliage  are  exhausted 
quite  enough  without  having  to  support  deca^g  flowers  <a 
seed-poda.  Indeed,  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  are  so  well 
aware  of  this,  that  in  the  case  of  some  plants  they  allow  the 
specimens  an  entire  season  to  make  their  growth,  and  get  a  full 
display  of  flowers  the  following  season. 

Small  pota  of  Bhodanthe  maoulilta,  and  the  Globe  Amaranthus, 
to  whicn  many  other  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals  may  be 
added  if  grown  in  4-inch  pots,  are  very  useful  for  the  front  row. 
The  LiUums  are  now  coming  in.  and  will  keep  the  house  gi^ 
from  now  until  the  end  of  September.  The  pretty  little  li.  tenui- 
folium  is  now  over,  and  L.  Thunberrianum  in  many  distinot 
varieties  succeed  it.  These  will  be  foUowed  by  L.  auratum, 
L.  Humboldtii,  and  others  of  the  North  American  spedea. 

7L0WXB  GABDBH. 

We  have  been  keeping  the  hoe  at  work  amonnt  the  bedding 
plants.  Many  small  weeds  were  appearing,  bxit  the  hoe  does 
good  in  other  ways,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  the  ground  will  be  m  good  order  and  free  from  weeds. 
All  the  pUmts  are  looking  healthy,  and  those  that  require  pegg- 
ing  down  will  be  done  at  once,  as  the  plants  generallv  grow 
better  after  pegging  the  growths  down  close  to  the  ground. 

Boees  are  making  very  good  growth  in  sheltered  places,  ai^ 
where  a  bed  of  them  was  well  protected  from  the  east  and  now 
winds  the  growths  are  as  dear  and  healthy  as  we  have  eves 
seen  them,  but  both  green  fly  and  the  bud  worm  are  unuanalty 
active.  There  is  no  better  way  of  destroying  the  maggot  than 
by  picking  it  out  of  the  bud  with  a  pin.  The  aphis  may  be  de- 
strmd  by  dipping  the  shoots  in  soapy  water. 

Herbaceous  plants  have  been  trained  to  stidcB  where  they  aze 
required,  and  all  the  tall-growing  species  require  stidka,  audi  as 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  Aquilegias,  ^.  If  they  are 
not  tied-np  when  the  growths  have  started  about  0  inches,  a 
gale  of  wind  snaps  many  of  them  off  dose  to  the  eurfaoe  of 
the  ground.  The  flower  spikes  ought  not  to  be  crowded  too 
doselv  together,  as  one  good  spike  Is  worth  six  weakly  dzswn- 
up  thmgs. 

Pinks  are  now  coming  into  flower,  and  they  are  very  mueh 
better  than  they  were  last  year.  A  cool  season  seems  to  suit 
this  favourite  old  flower.  The  pods  require  to  be  tied  to  prefvent 
them  from  spUtting.  Carnations  and  Piootees  will  be  lato  in 
flowering  this  year ;  but  they  are  also  strong  and  healthy.  On 
worst  enemy  is  wireworm;  even  although  the  soil  was  pioked. 
over  three  times  a  few  small  specimens  wer^  overiookea,  and 
just  as  many  worms  as  are  left  in  the  boU  so  many  plaata  an 
destroyed  before  the  enemy  is  captured.  We  destcoy  gnoQ  flj 
by  dusting  with  snuff.— J.  Douglas. 


HOBTIOULTUBAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
SaoBiTABiis  will  oblige  ns  by  informing  iu  of  the  dalM  on 
which  exhibitioDS  are  to  be  held. 
Xxanm  (BoMt).    JuMatid.   Mr.  T.  W.  Chrsy,  Hon.  See. 
Obislbkubst  (CamdMi  F§A).    Jon*  MUi.    Mr.  a  H.  File,  gnmineriWH, 

Biok^y,  Hon.  Boo. 
BaiGATa  (Boeeo).    Juno  Mth.    Mr.  J.  Peyno,  Tnaninr. 
Bubtoii-upom-Tbxiit.    JonoaSth.    Mr.  F.  8.  DanvoU,  Bee. 
MAiDBToim  (Boeoe).     Jane  iSUi.    Mr.  Habert  Benrtod.  Bockstow,  MaU- 

itono,  Boo. 
OoLOHBsnBB.    Jone  SBfch  and  S9ih.    Mr.  W.  HnvleoB,  See. 
Laans.    Jane  aSih,  98ih,  and  80th.    Mr.  Jamee  BixKbeek,  Del^  Xabs, 

Woodhooao,  Loodif  Boo. 
BioHMOMD.    Jane  99tli.    Mr.  A.  Ohanooltor,  Hon.  See. 
WzisnAOH  (Boeeo).   Jano  ttth.    Mr.  0.  Parkor,  Hon.  Bee. 
ToBBAT.    Jano  SOfch  and  80ih.    Mir.  W.  Flmo  Toeksr,  Oept,  Bcaddoii  XCr, 

Hon.  Boo. 
OxroBD  (BoeoB).    Jane  SOth.    Mr.  0.  B.  Bldley.  US,  Aldato^s,  Hon.  See. 
ObtstaXi  PaXiAob  (Boeeo).    June  DOfch  and  July  let. 

Bbooxham  (BoBoe).    Jolj  let    Bor.  A.  Gheolee  and  Mir.  0.  MortiiBer,  Sees. 
Mabsdbn.    Joly  let.   Mr.  J.  H.  EdmondBon,  Hon.  Boo. 
SouTHPOBT.    Joly  5th.    Mr.  A.  GompboU.  Boo. 

BoTAi^  Oalbdomxax  HoBTiocz.TnBAL  BoozBTT.  JoIySthaadSepteBberlMh. 
OuKDLB.    Joly  6th.    Mr.  Alfred  King,  Boo. 
Wbstmxiibtbb  Aquabixtm.    Jol)  6th  and  6th. 
iPsmoH.— Jaly  6th,  and  Soptombor  17th.    Boo.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jeffdee,  Hcnlflr 

Bood,  Ipovich. 
Fboxb  (Boeeo).    JalySth.    Mr.  A.  B.  BaUy,  Hon.  Bee. 
Nbwabx  (Boeeo).    Joly  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Dobney.  Boo. 
NoTmiOHAK.    Joly  6th  to  10th.    Mr.  A.  Kirk,  ManielDol  Offioes,  See. 


Sabdowh  Pabz.   Jaly7thend8th.    Mr.WUlBiBoyal] 

Oroeoont,  Booth  Kensington,  Boo. 
Albzahsba  PaziAOb.    Boeeo,  JiOy  7th  and  8th. 
WBLUNOBOBOuaH.    JoIy.  7th  ond  8th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Perko,  Hon.  Boo. 
BALnro,  AoTOM,  abd  Haxwblx..    Joly  11th  (ot  Fbrdhook).    Mr.  B.  DeSB. 

EaUnR,  Boo. 
ExnBZ.D.    JalylSth.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bofe,  Bloomflold  Nnneiy,  Boo. 
Hblbbsbuboh  (BoeoB).    Joly  ISth  end  18th.    Mr.  J.  MitohelU  See. 
WzxBLEDOx.  JalylSth  and  18th.  Mr.  P.  Appleby,  6,  Linden  Ootte8ee,HaD.  See. 
Hiohoatb.    JalylSth.    Mr.  W.  M.  Biirok,  6.  North  Bood,  HIghgato,  See. 
Wbot  of  EHGLum  (Hbbbvobd).    Boeee.   Joly  18th.   Ber.  G.  H.  Bohaei^ 

OEodonhlll,  See. 
OLDnox,  Bbistol  (Boeee  and  BtiavhenleB).    Joly  18th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Jaehsoo, 

See. 


Jcma  8?»  XBTflb  ] 
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LnK(BoiM).   JolylSth.   Mr.  S.  Ovtwiiglit,  Sheep  llttket,  IiMk,  Staffora 

sbtre,  Hon.  Beo. 
XiLiEA&HOGK.    BoBee,  July  18th  and  10th.    Oemenl  Exhibition,  September 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith.  11,  King  Street.  Beo. 
ToMBRisoB.    Jal7 19th.    Mr.  W.  Blftir,  Hon.  See. 

BOTAL  HoaTIOaLTDIUL  SOGUTY,  SOUTH  EXRSIHOTOM.     JToIj  19th  Mid  SOth 

(Roses,  fto.).    November  8th  (Frait). 
TxWKBSBUBY.    Jolj  95th.    Mr.  P.  Moore  and  Mr.  H.  JT.  Ooehnme,  Hon.  Seei. 
"Wrbxhax.    JolyBSth.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirley,  Hon.  Beo. 
HuNTiNODON.    July  86th.    Mr.  J.  Dlllev,  Market  PUce,  See. 
HXADIKOI.BT.    Joly  96th  and  97tb.     Mr.  T.  Atklnion,  Barley vood,^ead- 

ingley,  Leeds,  See. 
Abbbdbkn  (Boyal  Hortloaltnral  Society).    Jaly  96th,  97th,  and  98th.    Mr. 

ArohibAld  J.  Bennle,  lt8|^,  Union  Street. 
Bbiohoubb.    Joly  99th.    Messrs.  0.  Jesiop  ft  E.  Bawnslqr,  Hon.  Sees. 
BAI.TAIBB.    Joly  99tb.    Mr.  Q.  A.  White,  Hon.  See. 
KiLSBT  (Flovers).    Angost  let.    Ifr.  0.  E.  Braoebridge,  See. 
Hbwobth  (Hortienltoral).   Aognst  9nd.    Mr.  B.  H.  Fettoe,  Hon.  See. 
Bawtbmstall  (Bosbeidalb).  Angasi4th  and6th.   Mr.  M.  J.  Lonsdale,  Bee. 
SouTHAMPTOB.    AogBst  6th  and  7th.    Mr.  0.  S.  Faidge,  89,  York  Street, 

Sec. 
Taumtoh  Dbaich.     Angast  10th.     Mr.  F.  H.  Woodforde,  M.I>.,  and  Mr. 

dement  Smith,  Bon.  Sees. 
FxLBT.    August  11th.    Mr.  Walter  Fisher,  Hon.  See. 
Otvt.    Angast  19th.    Mr.  Alfred  Buttle,  Hon.  Bee. 

Olat  Obobs.  Angast  16th.  Mr.  J.  BtaUard,  Olay  Cross,  near  Chesterfleld,  See. 
WBBTOiv-snpBB-MABB.    August  16th  and  16th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Frampton,  See. 
Pbbstom.    Angast  16th  aud  17th.    Mr.  W.  Troaghton,  Hon.  Sec. 
8HBBWSB0RY.    August  16th  and  I7th.    Adnitt  ft  Naunton,  Hon.  Sees. 
HiBViBLD  HoBTxoo&TTTBAL.    Augost  19th.    Mr.  (Horgs  Senior  and  Mr.  John 

Bashforth,  Hon.  Sees. 
Kbwbuby.    August  99nd.    Mr.  H.  Seymonr,  Hon.  See. 
Ghbpb-tow.    August  98rd.    Mr.  B.  Thorn,  Hon.  Beo. 
Oabshalton,  WALUiraTON,  AND  BsDDXHOTON.     Aogust  94th.     Mr.   J. 

Btlnes,  Leioester  House,  Oarshalton,  and  Mr.  W.  Olark,  the  Norseries, 

Wallington,  Hon.  Sers. 
8BATOB  BcBM.    August  96th.    Mr.  B.  Biehardson  and  Mr.  W.  EUott,  Sees. 
ISLB  or  Thabbt  (Maboatb).   August  80th.    Mr.  0.  D.  Smith,  8,  Martne 

Terrace,  Margate,  Bee. 
MoMTBosB.    September  1st  and  9nd.    Mr.  Alex.  Burnett,  9,  High  Street,  Bee. 
BuxDBB  (International).    September  7th,  8th,  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  MeKelTie, 

96,  Euclid  Orescent,  See. 
Oi^soow.    September  19th  and  Uth.    Mr.  F.  aUb.  Doaghall,  167,  Canning 

Street,  Sec. 
KoBTHAKPTON  (Chmanthemums).     Noyember  14th  and  16th.     Mr.  W. 

Qutfceridge,  61,  Deomark  Boad,  Northampton,  See. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  AH  oomflpondenoe  ehoald  be  directed  either  to  "  The 
Editors/'  or  to  •*  The  Pablisher."  Letter!  addreseed  to 
Mr.  Johneon  or  Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  naayoid- 
abl J.  We  reqaeet  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any 
of  onr  correspondentB,  as  doing  so  snbjects  them  to  un- 
jostifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  shonld  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  qnestions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  sub- 
jects, and  should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  Ihree 
questions  at  once.  All  articles  intended  for  inscfftion 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We 
cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post. 

BooxB  (P.  p.).— ^  The  Greenhouse :  Ite  Plants  and  their  Managonent »  wUl 
■nit  jon.  It  is  pnblished  at  our  oAce.  and  may  be  had  poet  free  for  ten 
stamps.  (Horftw).— "The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dietionary,"  poet  free  7«.  id., 
•ad  ''  The  Garden  Mannid,"  post  free  1m.  Bd.  from  this  office,  vUl  afford  yon 
much  is  formation. 

Addrkss  (G.  F.  C.).— The  address  of  the  London  Manure  Company  ii 
116,  Fenchueh  Street,  X.C. 

Fuchsia  xxobophtlla  (Ladif  Smilf),  —  Fuchsia  mierophrlla  and  th* 
Hyrtle-IeaTed  Orange  onght  to  be  proenrable  from  the  nurseries  about  London* 
The  latter  does  not  require  a  store  heat,  and  will  thzlTe  as  well  in  a  sitting- 
loom  as  the  common  (haoge. 


Wall  Trus  Umhbalthy  (A,  J,  B.).— As  yonr  wall  has  a  wide  ooping  and 
the  snbsoU  U  dry,  also  the  rainfall  of  the  district  low,  it  is  highly  nrobable 
that  yonr  trees  are  suffering  by  a  defideney  of  moisture.    Examine  we  roots 


close  to  the  wall,  and  if  they  are  dry,  as  we  suspect  them  to  be,  apply  water 
liberally,  repeating  the  application  in  a  week  and  at  interrals  throughout  the 


I  mainr 
equally  dark  in  colour  and  haring  more  perfectiif  formed  flowers. 

WAXAomAa  Gasbs  (S.  Joynson).— We  hate  not  heard  of  Wsltonlan  ease 
for  some  years,  and  do  not  Imow  of  anyone  who  makes  them. 

BTBinoiva  Yiini8(27ovie0).~Matty  good  growers  do  not  syringe  thefarYlnefl 
bat  afford  them  moisture  \>j  eyaporation.  The  practice  is  good  when  care-, 
fully  carried  out.  It  is  adrisable  to  let  the  floors,  dw.,  of  the  house  become 
dry  for  helf  an  honr  or  so  each  day,  or  you  might  err  in  producing  an  oTcr- 
moist  atmosphere  faTouring  mildew.  Leave  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the 
honse  all  night,  opening  the  yentllators  about  an  inch,  and  increase  it  rery 
early  in  the  moning. 

YiNBS  Bxpnmie  trsib  Wood  (J.  B.,  BHstoO.—We  do  not  adrise  you  to 
"  cease  syringing  and  damping  the  house  now  that  the  canes  are  showing 
signs  of  ripening,"  or  before  they  ate  fully  matured  you  may  be  infested  with 
red  spider,  espedaUy  as  yon  say  that  some  traces  of  the  pest  are  already 
apparent  At  the  same  time  we  think  that  preferably  to  two  slight  syringlngs 
dally  would  be  a  weekly  drenehing  of  the  Vines  (which  are  not  fruiting)  to 
zemoTc  the  red  spider,  keeping  the  house  otherwise  moderately  moist  by 
"       •  ■•     ■  •■-•  j(  these  to  become  thoroughly  dry  once 

'i  entirely  doeing  the  honse  at  night. 
[  wood  ripeniag,  and  in  jonr  case  we 


should  endeaTour  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  Continue 
damping  your  house  moderately  for  the  next  two  months,  applying  and  with- 
holdmg  water  according  to  the  brightness  or  dullness  of  the  weather. 

Wmn  Gbapis  fob  Cool  Vinbbt  (Hi.  D.).— Bnckland  Bweetwater  and 
Foster's  White  Beedllng  are  two  good  white  Grapes  "  succeeding  with  Black 
Hamburgh  treatment.*'  See  what  Mr.  Douglas  says  in  his  notes  on  Studley 
Boyal.    Ton  eannot  follow  the  adrloe  of  a  bette^cultirator  than  Mr.  Donglas. 

VzHS  Lb^vbs  Soobchbd  {8.  if.,  Leedi).—Tht  leares  sent  demonstrate 
that  you  are  keeping  yonr  house  too  close  and  moist,  and  we  think  also  that 
the  foliage  is  oTcrcrowded.  The  lateral  growth  should  not  be  closer  than 
16  inches  from  each  other.  Admitting  air  "  before  breakfast "  is  a  Tcxy  inde- 
finite term.  The  house  should  not  be  entirely  doeed  at  night,  and  additional 
air  shonld  be  given  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  shines  on  the  honse  in  the 
morning— that  is,  assuming  that  the  house  recdves  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning's  sun.  If  It  is  so  situated  as  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until "  after 
breakfast,"  yon  must  not  wait  for  it  reoeiring  the  half  hour's  sun.  Correct 
▼entilaUon  is  one  of  the  most  important  dements  in  successful  Grape- 
growing. 

Snnnro  MiLon  (F.  J.).— It  is  advisable  to  impregnate  the  flowers,  be- 
eaase  then  you  can  insure  the  setting  of  fruit  of  an  equal  age  and  slae, 
which  is  very  important  in  securing  a  full  and  regular  crop,  zon  will  not 
err  in  placing  a  vessel  of  water  in  your  ground  vlneiy  in  *'  very  hot  and  dry  " 
weather  until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  but  you  must  guard  against  pro- 
dudng  a  damp  chilly  atmosphere. 

Fuchsia  fob  Coxbbbyatobt  (W,  0.  H.).— The  beet  light-coloured  Fuchsia 
for  planting  in  the  border  and  training  up  the  pillar  is  Lustre.  It  is  a  free 
grower  and  bloomer,  often  continuing  flowering  until  Christmas.  It  is  also 
one  of  ibjb  best  for  the  other  purpoee  for  which  you  require  namely,  for 
*'  cutting  from  to  furnish  fringes  round  stands  of  cut  flowers." 

Pbaoh  Lbaybs  BLZsTXBnn  (S.).— Bead  what  Mr.  Luckhurst  says  on  this 
subject  in  onr  present  number.  The  blister  will  appear  on  a  south-weet  or  a 
south-east  aspect,  according  as  the  currents  of  cold  air  are  directed.  The 
only  prevention  against  blistering  is  protection  when  the  temperature  is  low 
and  the  voung  fouage  tender.  You  had  better  remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves 
and  cut  back  also  the  shoots  on  which  all  the  leaves  are  blistered,  and  freeh 
growths  may  yet  be  produced  which  may  ripen  with  a  flne  autumn.  The 
shoots  of  the  character  of  that  endoeed  are  irretrievably  mined,  for  ewy 
leaf  was  a  erumplsd  mass  of  decij  and  covered  with  fungus. 

Fbbms.— Will  a  correspondent  who  forwarded  two  large  fronds  of  FoSr- 
podium  oblige  by  sending  other  specimens,  those  sent  having  been  aeddentally 
destroyed? 

GovBBNOB  Wood  Ohbbbt  (West  JTmi).— This  is  a  very  ezeellent  Ghetvy, 
ripening  earlv  in  July.  The  fruit  is  large  and  obtusely  heart-shaped,  the 
sun  being  pale  yellow  mottled  with  bright  red.  It  is  a  free  bearer  and  sood 
grower,  and  a  tree  is  **  worthy  of  a  position  on  a  north-west  waU."  The  nnit 
is  ridily  flavoured,  and  is  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 

WooLLATox  Pippzs  Applb  (T.  7orfc).— You  have  been  rightly  Informed 


that  this  is  a  late-bloeeoming  Apple,  and  on  that  account  frequently  eecapes 
injury  by  spring  frosts.  It  is  a  very  valuable  late-keeping  dessert  Idnd,  and 
yon  cannot  do  better  than  add  it  to  yonr  coUeetlon.  It  may  be  obtained 
through  any  respectable  nurseryman  under  its  proper  name  of  Court-Pendn- 
Plat. 

Galobolabus  nHHBAi.THT  (G.  /S.).— The  leaf  and  flowers  dsmonstrate  that 
yonr  plants  have  not  had  sal&olent  support.  They  have  been  too  dry  and 
probably  pot-bound.  They  eannot  be  cured,  it  bdnig  too  late  in  the  season 
for  any  improvement  to  be  effected  by  remedial  measmes. 

GuAHo  roB  YaasxABLB  Mabbows  jotD  CTTCuKBaBS  (G.  F.  0.).— It  would 
best  be  appUsd  as  liquid  manure  at  the  rate  of  I  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water,  to  be  given  twice  a-week  in  bright  weather,  and  once  a>week 
in  dull  weather.  At  the  strength  above  named  it  may  be  anplied  to  every 
description  of  plant  except  bardwooded  plants,  as  Heaths,  Axaleas,  dw.,  at 
every  alternate  watering,  the  pots  bdng  filled  with  roots  and  in  a  heelthj 
whUst  for  vegetable  crops  you  may  sprlnUe  the  guano  over  the  surface 


of  the  ground  between  the  rows  in  moist  weather  at  the  rate  of  9  to  81bs. 
per  rod  (8O4  square  yards),  or  give  a  good  watering  once  or  twice  a>week  at 
the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  a  gdlon  of  water.  All  waterings  are  best  given  in  the 
eveidng  or  during  dull  weather,  and  between  the  rows  rather  than  okwe  to 
the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Yxirxs  PBonuoDia  Tbndbxls  (A  Cotutant  BMuIer).— When  tendrils  an 
produced  instead  of  bundles  it  Is  a  result  of  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
wood,  due  to  the  roots  being  in  a  cold  and  wet  border,  which  induces  eappj 
growth  difficult  of  maturation.  Wxamine  tiie  border,  and  if  the  roots  are 
deep  and  the  border  a  dose  wet  mass,  as  we  apprehend  it  to  be,  lift  the  Yinm 
in  March,  or  Just  before  they  break,  and  reotify  any  errors  of  drainage  and 
improve  the  oonstitnents  of  the  border. 

CocoxBXBS  Damfxho  (Idaii).~The  atmosphere  is  too  dose,  moist,  afld 
odd.  Afford  freer  ventilation  and  a  lilgher  temperature,  espedailly  from  snn 
heat-— <.«.,  ck)elng  early, but  leaving  on  a  "pinch  ". of  air  so  as  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the  fruit.    The  bottom  heat  should  be  76°. 

CuMBBBS  roB  Tbbujb  (UTesio).— As  you  live  near  a  town  in  a  smoky  dis- 
trict, the  most  suitable  plant  is  Ivy,  the  fineet  of  all  plants  for  covering 
walls,  dw.,  in  (own  gardens,  and  for  screens  when  support  is  given,  as  a  trelUs 
or  fnunework  of  iron.  The  oommon  Ivy  (Qedera  ELdix)  and  Irish  (H.  hiber- 
nica,  syn*  eanariends)  are  the  most  suitable.  The  only  objection  is  the  ex- 
posed rituation  and  the  want  of  shade.  This  yon  might  obviate  by  intar- 
mixlng  with  the  Ivy  Clematisee  and  the  freer-growing  kinds  of  Boses.  Thsy 
would  afford  both  shade  and  shdter  for  the  Ivy.  and  give  you  colour  in  sum- 
mer, and  bdng  leaflees  in  winter  the  Ivy  would  then  appear  to  advantaoe. 
The  Ivy  you  may  plant  now,  lifting  with  good  roots  and  watering  ooplonsly, 
and  if  strong  8  feet  apart ;  and  in  autumn  or  spring,  or  even  now  if  the 
plants  can  be  had  in  pots,  plant  a  Boss  or  a  Clematis  between  every  other 
plant  of  Ivy.  Ivy  cuttings  will  strike  now  if  they  are  inserted  in  sandy  soQ 
on  a  north  border,  keeping  moist,  and  by  autumn  they  will  be  wdl  rooted, 
and  may  then  or  in  spring  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
growths  as  they  advance  will  need  to  be  trained  to  the  trellis.  Buitable 
Boses  are  Dundee  Bambler,  Bampant,  Bnssdliana,  Bubra,  The  Garland,  and 
Alice  Gray.  Clematises  are  montana,  vltioella  plena,  Henryi,  Jackmanii,  and 
rubra  violaoea.    The  plants  you  have  are  not  llkdy  to  succeed. 

IRSCOTS  OM  Pbabs  (B.  M.).—ThBrB  are  no  insects  whatever  on  the  leaves 
yon  have  sent  us.  but  the  wood  is  dlghtly  infested  with  scde.  You  cannot 
deetroy  this  until  the  trees  are  denuded  of  thdr  f  oUage  in  winter,  until  which 
time  they  wiU  not  recdve  serioos  injury.   They  oan  then  be  painted  with 
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Hum  and  ralphnr  mlzed  vlib  a  itrong  lolotlon  of  soft  soap,  adding  to  each 
half  gaOonof  tkaayxivnavlMf^aaatalof  aplflti  of  toxpiitlBa. 

KAina  OF  Taojm  (J.  IfUiPwdl.— 1,  Bitrton*li  Wtm  Baam;  %  Ula  of 
Wisbi  Pippin. 

Naxm  or  PLAxra  (0.  PriiiMpf).— We  an  mmUa  to  nama  planta  from 
tiiair  laavaa'aloQa.  Sand  agabi  vban  your  plant  flomn.  Tha  anDUog  nnm- 
ban  of  tha  *•  Wild  flowan  of  Onat  Biitaln"  (ooloond  plafcea)  an  pobliahad 
monfhlty  at  thia  oAm.  (A»  Boylf).— Larga  Una  la  Sahinm  Tlolaaaani ;  amaU 
fttaayannlaa  OhanMdfia.  (  r.  PtrryU—l,  Lnnaila  ndlyfra;  t,  Sanlenla 
anxopMa.  (Aeol).— 1,  BaphorMa  Qypaiiaaiaa ;  a,  Baphorbia  Baola  ? ;  8.  Viola 
palnaMa ;  4,  Fantataaaon.  (N.  QX—h  Oanz lUifonnta ;  8,  Oarax  ampoliaeaa ; 
8,  6,  Oam  pantan ;  4,  6,  Oanx  Tolgairia.  (IT.  O.).— W^aasnol  nodartakfi  to 
■ama  wha^an  aallad  "flotlata'  floven."  (J,  G.  F.).-«,  Oaphaa  platyaantn; 
8,  Baoajmva  Japonlana  aano-tailagatoa ;  4,  Aloa  vafiagata.    (X.  T.  ZX— 

~ {J.  Alemandtr).-^!,  Vranaoa  Mpandiaolata;  S,  Otaiyaaotba- 

b;  8,  Fnnkia  nndulata;  4,  Bambaaa  Fortonal;  S,  Aloa 
nbrTiuitbamamtaniillbUani.  {A,  WiMtmithy—PoiTeimnm 
'  {D,  W.t  €o.  i>ovn)<— Yaionlaa  daaoaaala. 


PODLTKT,   BEE,   ABD   nOEOB   OEBOBiaLE. 


THOBNB  SHOW  OF  PQULTBT,  Ac. 

Tbb  twaniy-foiirili  umaal  Show  was  held  At  Thome  on  Ihe 
14ih  iiiBt,  the  grounds  being  most  suitable  for  snoh  «  purpose, 
And  sU  smmgementB  Tery  good  end  well  oerried  oat»  ezeept  tfaet 
a  few  of  the  pens  in  the  Selling  olass  of  pooltry  were  too  snudl. 

In  ponltsy  the  olsssiflofttlon  wss  mnoh  better  thim  in  some 
piofioasjsen,  and  the  eoDseqiienoe  was  good  entries.  Dorhingt 
eame  ilrst.  In  oooks  a  Dark  Orey  wss  first  and  Silver  seoond, 
the  latter  a  large  good  bird  but  a  little  ont  of  condition,  and  we 
noticed  pen  6  as  a  grand  White.  Hens  were  both  Dark.  SpanUh 
were  a  orand  lot  and  the  winners  well  plaoed.  First  a  very 
laaqce  old  bird,  a  wonder  for  his  age,  and  the  oap  for  the  large 
varieties  wss  awarded  here.  The  seoond  was  very  fine  in  quality 
but  had  not  the  snbstanoe  of  the  first.  OoeMna  were  a  fair  lot, 
Ike  Whites  in  onr  opinion  taking  the  jead  in  point  of  qnality 
and  oondition.  though  the  onp  was  awarded  to  a  Bun  hen. 
BrdknHU  good,  espeoially  the  winners,  the  Dark  cook  in  first 
position  being  a  fine  square  bird ;  the  hens  in  first  and  seoond 
positions  were  well  penoilled  and  in  nice  order.  Oame  were  a 
▼ery  good  lot,  the  ooLurs  being  well  divided.  Blaok  Bed  oooks 
were  weU  plaoed,  although  the  first  is  not  one  of  tkie  best  oolouied 
birds.  In  hens  the  first  was  not  our  ohoiee,  being  short  in  limb 
and  poor  in  style.  Brown  Bed  oooks  were  well  plaoed,  the  first 
a  superior  bird ;  seoond  very  little  behind.  Pen  7,  hiffhly  com- 
mended,  also  very  good.  Duokwing  oooks  were  well  snown,  the 
winners  in  very  good  order,  the  same  remark  applying  to  hens. 
Jn  the  following  classes  the  winners  were  all  Flies  ox  as  good 
qaality  as  any  ia  the  Show,  and  mostly  yellow-legged.  The  oup 
was  awarded  to  a  Brown  Bed  hen,  but  we  preferred  the  Brown 
Bed  or  Duokwing  cook  or  hen  for  that  position .  Hamburgha  were 
very  good  throughout  and  well  plaoed;  the  Blaok  ooek  plaeed 
flist  was  an  extraordinary  bird  in  all  lespeots.  Game  Bantamu 
were  good  entries,  the  oup  going  to  a  most  perfect  Blaok  Bed 
oodE,  a  little  large  perhaps,  but  in  all  respects  a  Game  cook. 
The  rest  of  the  class  of  moderate  quality,  an  old  acquaintance 
having  indulged  in  a  bath  in  a  swill-tub.  from  the  effects  of 
whioh  it  had  scarcely  recovered.  Blaok  Bed  hens  were  a  fair 
lot  and  mostly  noticed.  In  the  next  two  clsssss  the  birds  were 
mostly  Piles,  the  hens  being  particularly  good.  In  the  Variety 
dass  Blacks  won,  these  being  in  very  fine  order,  but  the  seoond 
were  not  good  in  comb. 

Pigeons  were  noticed  with  very  few  exceptions.  In  Oarrier 
oooks,  the  first  was  a  Dun  with  good  eye  and  beak- wattle ;  second 
a  lair  Black.  Hens  were  both  Duns  and  capital  birds,  the 
aeoond  exceedingly  strong  in  head  and  beak  for  a  hen.  Pouter 
oooks,  first  a  Blsiuc  very  superior,  and  second  a  White  of  fair 
[uality.  Hens,  first  a  Blue  rather  pale  in  colour  and  gay,  but 
Ik  fine  play,  and  a  fine  bird  as  to  limb  and  style.  Second  a 
White,  which  we,  however,  could  not  make  out  as  fine  in  girth, 
but  with  enormous  crop.  Short-faced  Tumblers,  both  Almonds, 
very  good  in  head  points  and  well  placed.  Longf  aces,  first  a 
genume  Black  BUd,  and  second  Bed  Mottle.  Barbs  not  in  good 
order,  but  the  winners  very  good  otherwise.  Drsgoons  were  all 
BhMs,  and  those  of  the  light  stamp  were  awarded  the  prises. 
Antwens,  ffarst  Stiver  Dun,  seoond  Blue,  very  highly  oom- 
mendea  a  Longlaeed  Blue  of  grand  properties.  In  the  variety 
elass  first  was  a  grand  White  Owl,  and  second  a  Blue  Bnglish. 

Bahhiis  with  nine  classes  had  eiitbty-six  entries.  The  Lops 
had  two  classes;  and  in  bucks  a  Fawn  of  bad  colour  and  m 
wntohed  hair  and  oondition  won  first— in  fact  oondition  seems 
lo  be  a  thing  altogether  ignored  by  the  Club  Judges,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  awards  at  this  Show  as  a  guide.  Seoond  a  Fswn- 
and- white  in  fine  order,  taken  all  in  all  by  far  the  best  of  the 
two.  Yery  highly  commended  a  Blue-and-white,  a  good  one 
all  over.  Does,  first  a  Blaok,  by  far  the  best  in  the  Show,  and 
seoond  a  Fawn.  Angoras  very  good  :  the  first  a  grand  Babbit 
ihough  not  large,  second  also  flfood.  and  very  highly  commended 
very  young,  but  promising  and  well  shown.  In  Himalavans  the 
fifst  was  gONod  except  ears,  which  were  faded ;  the  second,  better 
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in  that  point,  had  a  dedded  grey  ring  round  the  neck,  a  most 
objectionable  point  Dutch  a  poor  lot.  In  the  Variety  chMS 
Belgian  Hare  first.  Beeond  a  young  Silver  Cream,  ye*  too  young 
for  the  show  pen.  In  the  Selling  olass  Lopasesmedwell  placed, 
but  the  awards  in  the  Variety  were  such  ss  only  a  dub  jndm 
dare  venture  upon.  First  wss  a  small  Silver-Ghrey,  dark  m 
points  and  not  in  full  bloom ;  and  seoond  the  veriest  wretch  of 
a  Himalayan  doe,  whioh  looked  too  ill  to  crawl  and  wss  bad  in 
every  point  Third  was  a  capital  Angora,  which  was  Isir^ 
entitlea  to  seoond,  and  the  first  ought  to  have  been  siven  te 
pen  2,  a  Silver-Grey,  whioh  was  very  highly  oommended. 

POt7LTBT.-Do«n«ai.-C7o0fe.-l«  W.  Boa.  S,  J.  Ohaater.  Haik-1.  W.  H. 
Onbtrae.  9,  J.  Oheatar.  vXc,  W.  Boa.  BP4NtaB.~<7ocfe.~l  and  Oap,  J.  BonUon. 
S,  J.  Thraah.  vho,  H.  BaMon,  J.  Pow«U.  H«m.-1  and  «,  J.  Boatton.  Cooom 
—(HmiamonorBuff.—Coek.^l,H.TowHn%oia.  S,J.Watkar.  Sm— laadCn, 
W.  B.  Orabkne.  S,  H.  Toodteaoa.  «*«.  J.  Walter,  ^ny  oMaraerMv.— Oadt 
-l,A.Baa>focd.  I.J.Walkar.  Aan.~l«  W.  Wbttwortli.|aa.  l^lLToMllna—, 
BmumAM,-^oek.-^l,  W.  Scboflald.  fl.  T.  F.  AaadaU.  vfta.  H.  Lbgwood.  Baa. 
1  and  9.  ff.  F.  AnadaU.  QAMu.^Blaok  Bsd^Ooek.-l,  B.  Bamlasvar..  I, 
Uaa  ft  BattUa J.  H0i».-1, 0.  W.  Brlarlcy.  S.  ^lea  ft  BanUay.  Bnm^JM.-' 
oefc.-l.  W.  ft  H.  Adaoia.  9»  B.  B.  tfartia.  JZm.— 1  and  Cnp,  W.  a.  Wat«n. 
'^  "  -     .    . -.   -     — .-     -  ^  --  ft  W.J. 

WkiU, 


Coefc.— 4.  fT.  »  a „ _-  - 

t, Balaa ft  Beotlay.   DmOnHng  or  otktr  Orni or Blu^-^oek  —1, 0. G. ftW. J. 
I.  B.  B.  Martin.   Ben.— U  Balaa  ft  fi« —    - 


I.H.B. 


PiUtOr  amf  other varitf(y.>{7oeft.~l, B. C.  ft  W.  J.  Hmoo.  S,  B.  Walkar.  Bm. 
— 1«  B.  0.  ft  W.  J.  Maaon.  LflalaaftBantlaT.  HAif8U«aM.->OoldaMpaasiad. 
-].  Boimaa  ft  Daataar.   9,  B.  Baldoa.    aoUien^pmcUUA,-^mMA  %  B.  Baktaa. 


Baldon.    9,  Boimaa  ft  Daatnar.    Biloor-poiuUUd^ 

Blaek.—l  and  9,  B,  Baldoo.   FKBaaB.-<7o0ft  —1.  W.  B. 

9,  W.  Cnttaok,  Jim.   B*n.-1.  W.  B.  CraMMa.  9,W.  C^a^Jon. 

rOoek,^hl'B^ 


Bttver-ipanQled—l,  B. 

1  and  t;  B.  Baldon. 

Orabtraa.   9.  W.  CnUm^ 

Balat.— 9,  ft.  Baywood.   

SA.ft  W.  B.  BUTaalar.  vte,  W.  Harvvy.  flm— 1,  B.  Baldon.  Si . 
Uvaatar.  Oakb  BAxnAMB.^Blaek  Bed.—Coek.—l  and  OiqvW.  P. 
9.  Bra.  Dala.  B«ii.-1,  J.  Olifton.  9^  B.  NawMftt  afca.  O.  B.  Wallaaa.  Am 
other  variety. "Coek,— I,  J.  Bravmbaa.  9,  J.  Barrlaoa.  9he,  Mra.  Dala»,  B. 
NawUtt  Sen.—U  R.  Nawbltt.  %  BalUncham  ft  Co.  BAmAiia.--^n|r  vorlatf 
not  Ooau.-!,  C.  ft  J.  lUlngworCh.  9,  WTBobinaon.  9ho,  J.  B.  Lav.  Doesa. 
-^Afiethwry  or  Bouen.-!,  J.  Walkar.  9.  B.  Snail.  Axy  other  aaHti^.-l.  J. 
Wafkar.  9,  B.  Yardlay.  vKe,  J.  Walkar,  A.  ft  W.  B.  BUraaiar.  eaa&-l, 
W.  B.  Gartortb.  9,  J.  Walkar.  Oiaa.-l  and  9,  W.  B.  Oarforlb.  SsLUwa 
Cx.Aaa.-C7o«*.-  !•  J.  PowaU.  9,  B.  MawUtt  B«».-l,  J.  BonlUm.  9,  B.  MawUtt. 
PiaBONS.-CABauiB«.-Coefc.-l  and  9,  B.  Palton.  Ban.~laad  9.  B  Falton 
.-Oofl*.-I, " *  •*  " -"-  "        ~ 


Ant  oTBBa  Diarnror  V*BiBrr.- 


Pooraaa.- 


-l,J.Balralna.   9.B.FaltoB. 


B.OiDtta.   Bm.-1,W. 


a*a.J.B .^ 

,     9,B  Palton.   ToxBUBBa.— iikor«/a«ad.~i.  B.  Taidlay.  landnke. 

B.  FoftoB.  Loitff'faeea.-l,  B.  Wooda.  9,  A.  ft  W.  B.  Bthaaater.  «ae.  A. 
MoKangia.  JACOBiic8.-landvte.B.Faltoa.  9,  T.  Bolt  Hum.— 1,  B.  BaUon. 
'---'■-  --B,  FoMoa.   vte.  B.  Fattoa. 


9,B,\ 

9he.  J.  Groaland.  Aht  othbb  Vabobtt.— 1,  B.  Falton.  9,  J;  Ibraali,  B.  TaidOay. 
vhe,  a.  Blohardaon.  Sblumo  Ci.4aa.— 1,  B.  Taidlay.  9,  J.  B.  Crofts.  Foiot 
priaa,  B.  Falton. 
BABBITtf.>L 
Bahoflaldft  Bar_. 
J.  B.  BoiUnaon. 

BniAT.ATi.a.— 9,  T .   . 

A.Badaon.  Dmca.'-l,  W.  Lnaib.  9,W.ftS.Bandlay.  vk«,B.NafwtoHt.  Abt 
onOB  Vabibtt.— 1,  A.  Bodaon.  9.  J.  Barkar.  ohe,  J.  B.  Pilffrtoi.  Sixxebo 
CxiAaaaa.— L^IM  only.— 1,  A.  Bodaon.   S.  Poond  ft  GhappalL    ^hegJL  8.  P«vp«r, 


rand  ft  GhappalL  «k«.K. 
Lo0*aarf .— I  and  9,  A.  Bn^ 
V.Laaib.  Point  priaa^  A. 


Bakoflald  ft  Bwratt.   Any  aonUriy . 

Bodaon.  J.  B.  Bandar,   vhe,  A.  Bodaon,  W.  Looib.  Point  priaa^ 

JuDOBS.— Pou2^ ;  l£r.  E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham.     Pigeo7i$ , 
Mr.  W.  Oannan,  Bradford.    BabHU :  Mr.  W.  Allison,  Sheffield. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QXnSBIBS. 

Labob  Bbahha  Eog.— I  have  this  morning  had  an  unnsnally 
large  Dark  Brahma  egg  brought  in,  and  as  It  weighs  8}  oss.  I 
thonffht  some  of  yonr  readers  might  feel  interested  in  the  fact. 
The  Ben  was  hatohed  April  1676.— H.  J.  B.,  SoutiutmpUm. 

In  early  spring  we  heard  that  there  would  probably  be  a  Bee 
Show  in  oonneolion  with  the  Boyal  Agrionltoral  Show  at  Bir- 
mingham this  year.  Sinoe  then  we  have  heard  nothing  nuna: 
indeed  the  diaoooragements  of  the  season  are  so  great  that  bee- 
masters  wonld  shrink  from  the  task  of  asking  the  Boyal  ABii- 
onltnral  Society  to  introdnoe  a  bee  and  honey  eThlhitinn  in  the 
year  1876.— ^A.  P. 

British  Bn-9caBPms*  Assooiation.— Mr.  F.  L.  Olsaw  having 
resigned  the  honorary  seoretsryship  of  the  Asaooiation.  Mr.  Fox 
Eenworthy  of  The  Perk,  BaUng,  has  been  eleoted  in  his  stead. 
The  annnal  Bee  and  Honey  6how  will  be  held  this  vear  in  Sm- 
tember  at  the  Alexandra  Palaoe.  The.sdhedale  of  priasa  will 
shortly  be  forwscdad  to  all  baa-keepers. 

TOBE  BIBD  SHOW. 

This  wss  held  on  the  oeeaaion  of  the  great  YodBBhire  sila, 
whioh  inoladed  a  grand  Hower  show  and  other  sMiaolioBB.  I 
was  bent,  however,  npon  seeing  the  birds,  and  I  did  not  ngMt 
my  time  devoted  amongst  them.  I  oaimot  say  that  aU  were 
fanltlesBly  clothed,  for  here  and  there  were  some  with  an  odd 
shattered  feather  or  so  in  either  wings  or  tails.  In  one  instanee 
a  fine  Ginnsmon  with  bnt  a  partly^grown  tail,  and  another  tail- 
less, the  resnltsof  sooidents  no  doubt;  bnt  (exoepftiag « slight 
looseness  in  body  fsathers.  whioh  will  ooonr  to  buds  u  kept  in 
sn  artifioial  tempeaature,  however  slight  tha  degrees  may  be) 
to  take  the  lot  as  they  appeared  upon  the  stands,  tbey  wece  in 
tolerable  fair  oondition  generally,  and  this  is  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  oonsidering  the  time  of  year. 

York  Summer  Bird  Show  is  invariably  a  good  one,  in  fast 
the  best  of  bird  ezhibitions  held  at  about  midaummar.  I  have 
visited  the  same  Show  now  for  eight  yearn  in  snoosasion;  the 
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tomptatton  to  see  it  oumoft  be  reristed.  I  always  go  prepared 
to  see  a  good  display,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  painstaking  Hon. 
Secretary,  knows  well  how  to  oater,  and  so  fix  the  right  men  at 
their  right*  posts  (so  far  as  a  deputy  secretary  and  a  praotioal 
adjanot  are  ooncemed)  to  attend  to  the  respective  daties  and 
groom  the  birds  properly  whilst  beneath  the  spaoiona  tent.  No 
exhibitor  need  fear  sending  his  best  specimens  to  York  Show 
whether  they  be  old  or  yonng  birds.  By-the«by,  speaking  of 
youig  birds,  those  at  the  Show  were  indeed  a  promising  lot, 
seme  of  them  no  doobt  qualified  to  take  f  oremoei  positions  in 
their  respective  classes  at  fatnre  All^England  exhibitions.  I 
will  not  extol  any  exhibitor's  birds  in  particolar ;  it  wonld  be 
f  alsome  on  my  part  so  to  do.  The  Ganiucies  generally  through- 
ont  the  classes  were  good  specimens  of  the  varions  breeds ;  the 
Moles  were  really  flsst>^class,  and  the  Goldfinches  and  Linnets 
in  several  instaoeee  came  to  the  post  in  fair  trim.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  birds  comprised  some  three  hnndred  and  odd, 
concerning  which,  a  page  of  the  Journal  could  be  well  occupied 
in  desoribiog  the  respective  merits  of  the  winning  birds,  and 
remarkinff  upon  those  which  did  not  win.  In  class  2  the  finest- 
looking  bird  was  disqualified  through  having  a  marked  feather, 
otherinse  it  would  haTennde  a  mark.  The  owner,  it  appeared, 
had  had  the  bird  in  his  possession  several  months,  and  was 
unaware  of  the  blemii^  (which  prohibited  it  being  shown  as  a 
"  dear  "  bird)  ontii  soliciting  an  interview  with  me  to  point  oat 
the  cause  of  ditqualification.^G.  J.  Babmbsbt. 
The  following  is  the  prize  list  :— 

CAGE  BIRDS.— BtLQTiN  —Chut  or  Tieked  TellQu?  or  Buff.—l  ftnd  9,  W. 
Forth  8 ,  mi  &s  B  c  c  k.  No  hw  icn.—  Cljti  r  Yf.  t:fiK .— 1,  C.  U  nrtini] .  tf ,  <3 .  St  m  iJion. 
S.  W.  OTBDtbsiTn.    Clf ar  Bit ^[.-1,^.  J.  Dick iuaoTL.    2,  Vf.  ijiaaHniin^    ?r,  Hmw 

ErowB.  4  afcTkm.  Tuktd  t?r  Vnrvinr^markfd  Yelioir  or  Bujf  —  l.  T.  Unjnphrty, 
Jim  J{  iDfl  a,  W,  GrtttilljitflH  Orrtffd  YrUow  or  Buff.  icUh  Grfffi,  tir^H*  or 
OrirsUd  CftMU-l,  J.  Voodk-  S  *a4  B»  U*t\maA  J:  ^oji*  E  if  En-marked  YfUoir  or 
BKiT-trci (*tl . — 1 ,  J.  ¥ ou Q If .  a,  H ,  J .  ti mitli.  a.  G .  Ta p field.  \^ujt&^iiia .  -  C l4ar 
Yettoie.^l,  nolditwiiiti  A  Oraw ford.  ^  ^  Omrttid.  fl.  i.  Kfli^iimd*  Cl^iar 
Buir—h  C-  Worth*  1  W,  F*Jrtli.  3,  W.  Addium,  Ev^n^metrktd  r^tlovr  or  Uuff. 
-1  snd  S,  J,  OTereud.  S»  Miss  11*  IJollr*  OUartrestfd  Ymrte  or  BhJ.  tmrn 
hTetd^-^l  and  2,  Gatbatt  i  Wwfv  f,  E,  AtklD'^Ob.  {jisnkMPyyi.—Jos.'t»r,^i% 
BrcKTn  A  Ob^Iqd.  I,  J.  Adrnmi.  I,  W*  Btt^u^er*  FuiT.— I  and  ^X  Ad«ine.  8, 
T*  HurnphroT.  9flB-  Tfclfed  or  ^VarrJtedL /anTi*^  <rr  BuJ',-1,  J.  Artmtoi.  a,  MIm 
H*  B«lfc  S*  J,  StoTfto*,  hit,kxa>—GoidfK^p\TTtij\fd.-U  T.  M.  Reid,  %  CJ^iiiin- 
POD  ^  bl'firtoj],  U,  J*  IJLeVetm.  Mlttr-$pa7utltid  —1,  T.  M.  Hfj'i-  if^  OleanijHOn 
&i]i1  ElltTtou .  S,  H .  BuTiT 1 1> ff ,  Extra  [ftiz (%  J.  SteYCti s .  Qol4  itr  S\ Infr^spanf} i ed, 
VfitK  Braken  Cap  or  I'Ud  Wln^*  i>r  TaiL—l  tti^^  ii,  -  Uuntliii?.  %  (^iL-ruijii^oa 
sad  SJlwtan.  (idLuiriscii  Slr.Lg.  ■Ytrlioi^'  or  Btif^^l  nai  'i.  —  BDaini.4f.  IJ,J. 
BttTHU.  Dark^—l  imd  S.  htown  U  GttyUtR^  »*  &,  Unnttiiir  A'Nv  Minas 
VAMjatVt  or  HcTLB.— 1  nod  %  J.  Btvreiu^  S,  U.  Bimpmtm.  }iau:i&  HviitWiva,'^ 
YMoWf—h  Brown  A  G^tIob.  %  J.  Yoofr.  8,  —  Denmney.  Btff^l.  J.  Ox1«7« 
S.  Ui8B  Barton.  8,  W.  Horwell.  EoeMHorMid  YiUaw  or  Buff,—!,  W.  Orsatliam. 
%  Bmim  &  OeytoB.  8/V7.  Forritt.  Hommtm.—Dark  Crested  Yellow  or  Buff, 
—1,  J.  Clemiiuon.  S,  W.  Horwell.  8,  O.  Oreoawood.  Na«T  or  Yo*^o  No>> 
wioH.— FaUow.— 1,  J.  Tomur.  8,  T.  Hompihroy.  sen.  8,  C.  Barton.  Btkff*—h  — 
Burton.    8,  J.  Barton.   8,  B.  J:  Smith.   Cre*Ud.-~l,  Q.  Frank*.  1.  J.  B.  Borr. 

SB.  J.  Smiih.  Nbit  or  Youvo  Lizaxds.— 1,  OlMninaon  ft  BUerton.  8.  W. 
▼ans.  8, 0.  Oroenwood.  Oxan  or  Six  Tovwo  GAVAsnra  ix  Vabuvt.-I,  B. 
J.  Smith.  9,  QoodaU  *  Howard.  8,  —  Barton.  Suxua  OXiAas.— 1,  W.  Forth. 
I,  T.  Irons.  8,Qarbat&Ware.  Ooli.sotxov  or  BanxaH  ahx)  Fobbiox  Btani. 
or  BOTH  WOT  Lxss  THAW  Twirvj.— 1,  W.  Dodsworth.  8.  —  Calvert.  Pabbot. 
— Or«y.— 1,—  Beed.  8,  —  Squire.  Any  other  varietff.—\,  8;  BontiBf.  9.  Bliea- 
IngliB.  8,J.Maokell.  aoij>rxMaH.— jfouiteii—l,  W.  Forth.  8,  J.  Oieminson. 
8,  A.  Boss.  Bnu.7nroH.— 1  and  9,  J.  Bowland.  8,  J.  Davaney.  Linmbt.— 
Moulted,— I,  —  Bontinff.  8,  B.  Pearson.  8.  —  Oariss.  Airr  othbb  Vabxbtt  or 
Bbxtuh  Bxbd.— 1,  J.  Bowland.   9,  J.  OleniinMn.   8»  Q>.  Simpaon. 

JuDGB.— Mr.  G.  J.  Bamesby,  Derby. 


LOST  SWARMS. 


It  has  often  been  asked.  What  should  be  done  with  hives  out 
of  which  the  bees  have  died  and  which  are  still  full  of  good  comb  ? 
Bxcellent  advice  has  been  given  to  this  effect,  that  such  hives 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  put  seide  in  a  dry  place,  and 
utilised  in  due  time  by  putting  the  earliest  swarms  into  tnem. 
I  have  found,  however,  that  unless  such  hives-  be  all  but  her- 
metically sealed  up  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  free 
from  the  wax  moth,  except  in  the  one  instance  where  they  are 
put  and  kept  as  virtual  supers  over  vigorous  stock  hives. 

But  there  is  a  bettet  plan  than  even  this,  which  is  simply  to 
let  the  hivee  be  on  their  usual  stands  with  entrances  open  to 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Such  hivea  are  sure  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  advanced  guards  of  some  strong  hive  in  your  own  apiary 
or  in  some  apiary  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  will  clean 
oat  the  combs  and  keep  off  the  wax  mofth  and  other  insects. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  swarm  from  such  hive  will  take  pos- 
seasion ;  should  it  do  so,  and  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  swarm  came,  if  your  neighbour  traces  his  bees 
it  would  be  right,  at  once  to  give  them  up,  or  if  you  know  they 
are  his  bees.  But  should  a  stray  swarm  come  and  take  posses- 
sion  of  your  empty  hive,  whence  you  know  not,  no  law  forbids 
your  welcoming  the  new  arrivals  and  assuming  proprietorship 
of  them.  There  are  always  a  number  of  lost  swarms  every  year 
which  escape  the  notice  of  their  owners.  These  usually  move 
off,  if  not  hived  in  time,  to  some  hollow  trank  or  house  roof  in 
the  vicinttjr.  Why  should  they  not  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  neighbouring  bee«keeper  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  lose 
his  bees  during  the  previous  winter  ?  Besides,  "  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauoo  for  the  gander."  You  may  welcome  a 
stray  swarm  to-day  and  to-morrow  lose  one  of  your  own,  which 
ohose  to  issue  when  you  were  away  from  home  or  particularly 


engaged.  Such  happens  to  myself  every  year,  and  we  have 
actually  bought  stocks  of  Italianised  bees  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  must  have  escaped  from  my  own  apiary. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  empty  hives  are  a  trap  to  catch 
your  neighbour's  bees,  and  on  that  aooount  the  practice  is 
said  to  be  dishonest.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  your 
neighbour  will  never  thus  lose  his  bees  if  he  is  a^  diligent  oee* 
master.  If  he  is  careless  and  negligent  why  should  not  his 
swarms  fill  your  hives  in  preference  to  going  off  to  some  hollow 
tree  or  church  tower,  where  they  will  benefit  nobody  ?  for  th^ 
will  certainly  ^o  one  or  the  other  if  not  hived  by  their  owneia 
as  soon  as  possible  when  they  have  settled  after  swarming.  To 
settle  first  is  their  (I  believe)  invariable  practice.  If  they  are 
not  hived  then,  but  allowed  to  make  off,  let  their  owner  follow, 
them  and  claim  his  property  if  he  can  traoe  them  to  your  hive; 
otherwise  let  him  mourn  his  inadvertence  and  learn  to  be  sharper 
on  tiielook-out  another  time.  Not  only  so,  your  empty  hivea  will 
be  occupied  by  your  own  bees  as  likely  as- by  anyone  else's,  and 
become  the  natural  homes  of  your  own  stray  swarms.— B.  As  W. 


LIGUBIANS  VEBSDS  BLAOK  BEES. 

I  TDLYM  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Liourian  and  oommcfn 
black  bees^  more  especially  having  been  doubtful  hitherto  which 
were  the  best  as  honey-producers,  but  I  think  the  followingfaotB- 
deserve  to  be  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Ligurians.  First  lei  mS' 
assure  Mr.  Shearer  that  this  evidence  oomes  from  a  party  who 
has  no  "  Ligurians  to  sell,"  and  therefore  is  in  no  way  **  inter- 
ested "  in  the  matter. 

On  March  10th  I  opened  and  examined  two  hivee  stsndlhg 
alongside  of  each  other ;  one  (No.  1)  black  bees,  the  other  (No.  S)' 
Ligonans.  The  blaek  bees  (No.  1)  were  strong,  and  had  brood' 
in  two  combs;  No.  2  were  weak,  and  had  no  brood.  Both  had  a 
little  honey  sealed  up ;  both  were  fed  with  syrup  in  bottles 

laced  on  top  of  the  hives.    March  24th  both  were  again  opened. 


t 


b.  1  was  doing  splendidly,  brood  in  five  combs,  and  they 
seemed  merry  and  thriving;  No.  2  still  weak,  but  with  brood  in 
two  combs. 

April  18th  they  were  again  examined.  No.  1  had  brood  in 
seven  combs,  and  to  all  appearance  could  not  do  better ;  No.  2 
brood  in  three  combs  only,  and  somehow  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  They  were  not  examined  again 
till  May  28th,  when  No.  1  was  found  with  brood  in  all  the  combs 
and  preparing  to  swarm;  they  were  given  a  super,  which  they 
took  to  next  day.  No.  2  was  then  opened.  Imagine  my  astonish* 
ment  to  find  the  hive  literally  crammed  with  bees,  brood  in 
every  comb,  and  far  stronger  than  No.  1.  They  were  given  a 
super,  and  took  to  it  at  once,  and  are  filling  it  much  faster  than 
No.  1.  Artificial  pollen  in  tne  shape  of  pea-meal  was  supplied  in 
a  skep  full  of  shavings  from  the  first  and  taken  in  freely  by  the 
bees,  and  experiencsnas  quite  convinced  me  that  in  such  springs 
as  we  have  had  of  late  years  the  artifioial  pollen  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  we  lUl  owe  Mr.  Abbott  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  simple  mode  he  has  taught  us  by  which  it  mity 
be  given  to  the  bees. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  when  ashed  by  artisans  iriiether 
I  advise  them  to  try  Ligurians  I  always  say  "no,"  while  to  tiie 
gentleman  I  always  say  "  yes."— Stainxs. 

SYSTEMS  OF  MANAaBMENT.— No.  8. 

The  system  I  am  now  about  to  notice  has  been  well  tested  by 
hundreds  of  bee-keepers  in  various  parts  of  this  countnr,  and 
which  wherever  fairly  tested  has  inspired  confidence  and  com- 
manded respect.  So  far  as  I  know,  its  harvests  of  honey  have 
not  been  approached  by  any  other  system  of  management. 
Though  I  have  practised  this  system  for  fifty  years,  and  have 
tried  to  unfold  it  in  a  book  which  is  now  widely  circulated,  and 
in  smaller  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  1  wish  the  reader  to  know  that  I  am  not  the 
originator  of  the  system,  and  that  the  merits  of  this  mode  of 
managing  bees — if  it  has  merits— -do  not  belong  to  me.  I 
knew  many  apiarians  who  carried  it  fully  out  for  thirty  yean 
before  my  day.  "  If  I  gather  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  give  away 
they  are  not  mine,  only  the  string  that  holds  them  together." 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  this  system  of  management  is  a  warm,. 
cozy,  roemy  house  for  bees  in  winter  and  summer ;  and  it  has. 
often  been  found — ^and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom — that^a 

food  winter  house  for  bees  is  a  good  summer  one  for  them, 
use  large,  cheap,  straw  hives  of  simple  constmoticni,  and  wi& 
these  I  compass  and  include  swarming,  supering,  nadhing,  and 
eking,  and  various  modifications  of  these. 

It  is  natural  for  bees  to  swarm,  and  it  is  wise  and  profitable 
to  let  all  good  stocks  swarm  in  favourable  seasons ;  but  I  hold 
that  straw  hivee  and  plain  wooden  boxes  afford,  more  facilities' 
for  thwMiing  swarming  than  costly  complicated  hivee  of  any 
kind.  If  Bwarmiag  be  natural  and  profitable,  why  make  so  many 
attempts  to  prevent  it  ?    Well,  sometimes  supers  of  honeycomb 
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are  wanted  in  early  rammer,  and  efl orte  are  made  to  indnoe  Ihe 
beei  to  fill  them  initead  of  ewarming.  In  late  leaeona  it  may 
be  that  some  hi^ee  axe  not  foil  enough  to  swarm  in  May  and 
Jane;  on  snoh  oooations  and  at  anoh  times  sapering  or  other 
mode  of  enlargement  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing. Taking  a  range  of  yean,  I  have  found  that  the  swarming 
system  of  management  is  better  than  the  non-swarming  one, 
for  in  seasons  faTOorable  for  honey-gathering  swarms  rise  to 
neater  weifi;ht  than  etooks  that  do  not  swarm  at  all.  Last  year 
Mr.  Fox  had  a  raper  of  oomb  weighing  86  lbs.  from  a  hive  that 
did  not  swarm  at  all.  The  hive  was  not  a  large  one,  and  some 
of  the  Judges  at  the  Orystal  Palace  Show  disqualified  the  super, 
thinking  the  hive  too  small  to  fill  it.  Suppose  the  hiTe  and 
raner  together  weighed  126  lbs.  In  Aberdeenshire  last  year 
July  swarms  rose  to  greater  weight  than  125  lbs.  In  fayourable 
seasons  during  the  last  fifty  years  I  haTe  iuTariably  found 
swarms  taking  the  plaoe  of  honour. 

By  the  swarming  system  we  can  haye  all  our  hives  full  of 
young  sweet  oombs,  and  young  queens  amongst  them.  On  the 
non-swarming  principle  queens  die  of  old  age.  causing  a  great 
loss  to  the  hives  at  the  time  of  th^  death.  At  no  season  and 
in  no  hive  can  a  queen  die  without  great  loss  being  sustained ; 
and  if  a  queen  die  when  there  are  no  eggs  in  the  hive  her  loss 
is  ruinous  to  tlie  community.  If  one  die  when  drones  are  not 
available  her  death  is  equally  ruinous.  Suppose  an  apiarian 
who  keeps  twelve  stocks  pays  no  attention  to  the  age  of  his 
queens,  he  will  lose  by  death  three  queens  annually.  1  know  a 
sentleman  who  lost  three  queens  last  autumn  when  tne  hives 
had  no  drones.  This  spring  he  found  that  their  successors  were 
drone-breeders  and  useless.  One-fourth  of  his  stock  was  thus 
lost. 

Again,  the  swarming  system  gives  the  bee-master  a  ohoioe  of 
atocics.  A  hive  filled  with  honey  to  repletion  Is  not  eligible  for 
keeping  as  a  stock  hive ;  and  hives  nuuutfed  on  the  supering  or 
non-swarming  principle  axe  generally  too  full  of  honey  for  stocks. 
But  when  the  bee-keeper  has  a  mother  hive  and  one  or  two 
■warms  from  it  there  is  a  wide  scope  for  choice ;  and,  moreover, 
the  bees  of  the  rejected  hives  or  those  marked  for  honey,  if 
united  to  the  one  marked  for  stock,  make  it  a  hive  of  suroassing 
strength  and  worth.  If  the  readers  of  this  Journal  wul  keep 
these  things  in  mind,  and  endeavour  to  carry  them  into  practice, 
their  future  career  in  bee-keeping  will  be  highly  satUfaotory 
and  successful.  The  autumnal  unions  of  swarms  are  like  key- 
stones in  arches,  which  give  strength  and  endurance  to  the  whole 
system.  We  all  like  to  have  early  swarms  and  large  harvests 
of  honey  and  honeycomb;  and  the  system  of  management  here 
indicated  wiU  bear  comparison  in  results  with  any  other  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  The  next  letter  on  this  system  will  em- 
brace the  question  of  supering  and  nadlring,  this  referring  only 
to  the  question  of  swarming. 

The  Dee-keepers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  aim  at 
having  early  swarms ;  but  in  some  districts  swarming  should 
be  prevented  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  others  not  till  the  middle 
of  J  uly.  Where  beee  are  removed  to  the  moorp  and  can  gather 
honey  till  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week  of  September,  bees 
may  be  allowed  to  swarm  till  about  the  12th  of  July.  From 
large  hives  that  swarm  early  I  take  second  swaims,  and  find 
that  in  good  seasons  they  rise  in  weight  to  60  lbs.,  60  lbs.,  or  70  lbs. 
each,  and  the  mother  hive,  though  it  sustains  a  loss  at  the  time, 
becomes  a  strong  hive  by  the  end  of  the  season.  I(  second 
swarms  be  not  taken  from  early  swarmers,  they  become  too 
heavy  for  keeping  in  honey  years.  If  stocks  are  fairly  heavy  at 
the  time  of  swanning  I  turn  the  bees  out  of  them  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  after  the  first  swarms  leave  them,  putting  the 
hees  into  empty  hives,  and  take  the  honey  ftrom  the  stock  hives. 
In  unfavourable  springs  I  let  all  stand  tiU  the  harvest.  Having 
little  time  to  visit  the  bees  at  the  swarming  season  I  manage 
them  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  As  soon  as  thev 
are  ready  for  swanning  they  ate  swarmed  artificially,  and  if 
the  old  stocks  contain  209.  worth  of  honey  each  the  oees  are 
turned  out  of  them  into  large  empty  hives  and  the  honey  is 
taken.— A.  Fsttiobew. 


OUB  LBTTEB  BOX. 

▲msBumT  Ducxfk— We  f  IsfoniMd  thAt  the  extlele  oaAyleebuy  Dnoka 
which  mtnnA  at  p«ge  460  of  our  preeent  Tolame,aad  whioh  wu  Acknow- 
ledged ee  iiATing  been  taken  from  the  Avuriean  Faneier'i  Journal,  oxiglneUy 
■ppeered  In  The  BoMoar,  It  is  a  pity  that  oar  Ameriflan  brethren  of  the 
prees  eannot  afford  to  acknowledge  when  \iuj  are  Indebted  to  their  con* 
temponilee.  * 

SniaLi-nuin  Obsbbtatobt  Hiyi  tob  ExmBinoM  (F,  C). ->  InteUi- 
gihle  direetlone  to  make  thie  bite  for  the  porpoee  of  exhibiting  a  eomb  of 
beee  at  aloeal  ehov  can  learcely  be  gi?en  without  drawlngt,  bat  It  maybe 
ioffldent  to  lay  that  It  ihoald  eoneist  of  a  stand  heatr  and  broad  enoagh  so  as 
to  be  firm,  with  two  wooden  upright  end  pieces,  with  glazed  laeh  back  and  front 
■erewed  on  to  them.  The  frame  flUed  with  oomb  and  bees  shoold  be  dropped 
In  from  the  top,  suspended  by  the  ends  of  the  frame  as  it  was  In  Its  original 
hiye.  When  m  posUIon  there  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  space  all  round 
and  over  the  eomb  and  frame,  the  sice  of  which  will  of  course  form  the  guide 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  hire.  A  wooden  top  should  be  fitted,  haTing  a 
central  hole  for  Tentilatlon  and  feeding.  The  eomb  should  contain  a  sufllelent 
supply  of  honey,  or  syrup  must  be  constantly  supplied.   After  the  bees  and 


queen 
uigth( 


hate  been  removed  Itam  the  ptnnt  hite  it  will  be  neesesity  in  xetam* 
.  them  to  take  preeaotlons  againet  their  slaoghter,  ftxr  they  will  be  reoeHed 
as  strangers.  The  oueen  should  be  ceged  at  lea»t  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  workers  sprinkled  well  with  scented  eymp.  The  bees  will  probably  hate 
raised  queen  cells  in  the  original  hi?e;  theee  must  be  destroyed.  Inetruc- 
tions  for  these  operations  and  drawings  of  obserratoiy  hites  wUl  be  fdund  in 
Hunter's  **  Manual  of  Bee-keeping."  tJUZ  ^'  ¥*^  •  • 

BBSS  HOT  SwAaMmo  (FT.  Doi«7«y).— Tour  bees  are  not  ready  for  swarm- 
ing, and  they  will  not  swsrm  naturally  for  about  three  weeks  after  their  hlTce 
are  filled  with  combe.  If  you  attempt  to  swarm  them  ertifieiaUy  before  thf^ 
are  ready  th^y  will  be  much  Injured,  probably  rained,  for  they  could  not  yield 
swarms  large  enough  to  succeed  in  thlsunftttonrable  season,  and  the  old  hives 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  loes  of  eren  small  swarms  at  the  preeent 
time.  Let  them  remain  as  th^y  are  till  the  end  of  June,  or  till  the  hives  be 
filled  with  combe;  and  If  then  too  late  for  swarming  yon  could  super  or 
nadir  your  hlfcs  with  a  view  to  get  some  honey  instead  of  an  Inereare  of 
stocks.  The  combe  In  your  straw  hive  are  now  old  enough.  We  ehould  Hke 
to  adviae  you  to  let  the  beee  In  it  multiply  as  f  est  as  poaslble  till  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  could  be  all  driven  into  an  empty  hive  and  fed  for  the 
winter.  If  they  then  have  IS  lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  fortnight  they  will  build  fnsh 
combs  and  store  up  food  enough  for  the  winter.  The  honey  in  the  old  hiva 
will,  if  July  be  favonzahle  for  outdoor  work,  be  worth  three  times  the  ooet  of 
the  sugar, 
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BBMABK8. 
14th.— A  bright  pleasant  day,  with  nice  breese  to  temper  ti 
16th.— FIna  tlU  noon. then  cloudj;  rainy  evening  and alghs. 
leth.— Bain  In  the  night  and  eariy  morning;  fine  afternoon  and  etrening,  hot 

very  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  ,  _  ,^^ 

17th.— Dull  and  raln-llke  aU  day,  though  scarce  any  feU;  vary  windy  at  nlgfaL 
18th.— A  beautiful  day  throughout. 

19th.— A  splendid  summer  day  and  brIlHant  starlight  night. 
90th.— Another  very  fine  day;  temperature  in  ahado  reaching  neerly  to  ST, 

but  a  brisk  breeae  prevented  it  from  being  at  all  oppreeelvew 
The  mean  temperaturo  of  the  week  only  differs  from  that  of  laet  week  by 
about  1°,  Friday  and  Saturday  having  been  very  cold.    The  last  three  days 
have  been  very  fine.— G.  J.  Stmoxb. 


OOYENT  OABDEN  MABKETd— Jura  81. 
TBI  last  few  warm  days  have  brought  a  good  quantity  ol  outdoor  fruft 
into  the  market,  and  consequently  Btrawberrlee  have  experienced  a  great  fall 
In  price.    Foreign  Importatio  na  consist  of  Strawberries,  GhSRlee,  Melons,  and 
ApricotB,  aU  of  which  are  arriving  In  large  quanUtles.    Tmde  good. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

'  REPARATIONS  mnst  be  made  for  the  next 
year's  supply  as  soon  as  the  last  dishes  of 
Strawberries  are  gathered  from  the  late-forced 
or  protected  plants.  A  gardener's  life  is  a  re- 
golar  round  of  preparations,*  and,  as  a  role,  he 
who  saeoeeds  the  best  is  he  who  looks  ahead 
the  farthest  and  commences  his  preparations 
for  a  given  crop  a  few  days  or  week  before 
the  orthodox  time  nsnally  calendered  for 
"  making  a  start."  A  good  start  is  the  first 
element  in  winning  me  race.  "  Start  early  and  keep 
plodding  on  regularly.  Be  master  of  the  time  and  not  its 
slave,"  was  once  the  advice  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
best  of  gardeners.  I  have  proved  its  valae.  When  I 
have  failed— as  most  have  failed— in  producing  a  given 
crop  in  the  best  manner,  it  has  usually  been  the  result  of 
a  *'  bad  start " — starting  late  and  trusting  to  extra  subse- 
quent endeavours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  True  th^re 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  **  too  fast,"  but  that  hardly  applies 
to  the  work  of  Strawberry-forcing.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  as  fast  as  possible,  but  have  never  had  good  crops 
of  Strawberries  too  soon,  and;  in  fact,  could  never  produce 
them  soon  enough,  except  by  starting  early  and  then 
giving  extra—that  is,  the  be&t— attention  in  my  power  in 
perfecting  and  maturing  the  plants.  When  one  does 
this  and  finds  it  necessary  for  success  there  is  no  room 
for  deferring  at  the  outset  and  trusting  to  extra  care  to 
bring  up  arrears. 

In  Strawberry-forcing  there  is,  as  a  celebrated  parlia- 
mentary orator  has  so  often  put  it,  **  three  things  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to."  These  "three  things"  in  the  Straw- 
berry decalogue  resolve  themselves  into  three  earlies 
which  must  be  provided  to  find  a  fourth— early  runners, 
early  potting,  and  early  maturing.  By  producing  these, 
and  by  no  other  means  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  can 
the  fourth  be  found- namely,  early  fruit.  Suppose  now, 
by  way  of  fixing  the  matter  on  the  memory,  that  I  step 
at  once  from  the  three  earlies  which  are  essential  to  three 
lates  which  are  desirable.  The  runners,  then,  should  be 
in  their  fruiting  pots  late  in  June,  be  matured  late  in 
October,  and  produce,  if  required,  ripe  fruit  late  in 
January. 

Early  potting  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  to  have 
fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  plants  must  not 
only  be  in  their  fimiting  pots  by  the  time  named,  but 
they  must  be  stout  and  stmrdy  plants.  This  season  the 
runners  are  later  than  usual,  and  it  is  onlv  those  who 
have  vigorous  young  plants  who  will  be  able  to  have 
runners  established  in  good  time.  Old  plants  do  not 
throw  out  runners  so  soon  as  do  young  plants,  neither 
are  they  so  vigorous  and  fine.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  planting  a  bed  of  Strawberries  annually  in  July  is 
urged  as  a  useful  practice— useful  as  affording  early  and 
fine  runners  for  forcing,  and  al£o  fine  trusses  of  firuit. 
Runners,  too,  which  are  taken  firom  young  plant?,  are 
not  drawn  in  their  early  stages  by  a  mass  of  surrounding 
foliage — a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  for  if  weakened 
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and  drawn  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  becoming 
plants  they  cannot  form  robust  and  fruitful  crowns  in  the 
short  season  during  which  they  must  be  perfected  and 
matured.  Runners,  then,  must  be  rooted  early  under 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  so  that  they  are  dwarf 
sturdy  plants  with  their  leaves  spread  horizontally  in- 
stead of  long  lanky  plants  with  upright  leaves  and  semi- 
blanched  petioles. 

There  are  various  ways  of  rooting  the  runners  with 
the  object  of  gaining  time  and  saving  labour.  Some  root 
their  runners  in  their  fruiting  pots  on  the  principle  of 
preventing  a  check  by  subsequently  pottiog  them.  I  do> 
not  think  that  that  is  the  best  plan,  and  for  two  reasons 
— first,  the  soil  must  be  made  so  firm  that  the  roots  are 
not  emitted  freely  and  quickly ;  and  Eecond,  because  when 
the  pots  are  necessarily  spread  over  a  large  space  of 
ground  watering  cannot  be  carefully  done,  and  while  the 
soil  in  some  pots  will  be  too  dry,  that  in  others  may 
become  sour  by  extreme  wet.  Much  experience  has  told 
me  that  any  one  of  the  three  following  modes  is  better 
than  that  above  mentioned.  Layer  the  runners  in  small 
pots  of  moderately  firm  but  rich  light  soil.  The  best 
compost  which  I  have  found  for  quick  rooting  has  been 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  sweet  decayed  manure, 
and  crushed  charcoal.  The  pots  must  only  be  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rims,  otherwise  sufficient  water 
cannot  be  afforded  the  plants  in  hot  weather.  That  is 
a  trifiing  matter  to  mention,  but  it  is  by  attending  to 
**  small  details"  that  success  is  attained,  and  that,  as  an 
eminent  man  once  said,  is  "  no  trifle."  The  next  mode 
is  to  spread  8  inches  of  similar  soil  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  peg  the  runners  into  it,  transferring  them 
when  rooted  into  the  fruiting  pots.  That  is  a  good  plan 
if  care  is  taken  to  peg  the  runners  thinly.  A  third  mode 
also  good — very  good— is  to  peg  each  runner  to  a  separate 
bit  of  freshly-dug  turf  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  pre- 
viously watering  the  turves  with  tolerably  strong  manure 
water.  Roots  are  freely  emitted  into  these  ennched  star 
tions,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  fruiting  pots  with  little 
or  no  mutilation  or  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
After  trying  all  the  three  modes  I  prefer  the  first  and  the 
last.  The  turves  should  be  partially  sunk  in  the  soil  to 
reduce  watering — ^indeed  their  advantage  is  in  saving 
watering  and  rendering  one  independent  of  a  careless 
waterer. 

The  final  potting  is  an  important  operation.  The  plants, 
must  be  in  a  good  state,  the  soil  must  be  of  a  sound 
"  wearing "  character,  and  the  work  of  pottinff  must  be 
well  done.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  fairly  filled  or 
the  turves  permeated  with  roots  the  plants  must  be  placed 
in  the  fruiting  pots.  There  must  be  no  approach  to  being 
potbound  or  a  dense  matting  of  the  roots  before  the  final 
potting,  or  a  check  will  be  given  which  cannot  be  afforded ; 
a  steady  uninterrupted  growth  is  indispensable  to  an  early 
perfecting  of  the  plants. 

The  best  soil  that  I  have  found  for  growing  the  plants  in 
is  turf  which  has  been  pared  from  good  heavy  land,  and  laid 
up  in  the  autumn,  spreading  between  every  third  layer  of 
turf  a  layer  of  rich  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  This  is 
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ehopped  down  and  a  peek  of  bone  doit  la  mixed  to  eaeh  banow- 
load  of  the  lolL  But  the  beat  of  aoil  eannot  oompenaaila  tat 
defeetiTe  potting,  ineonaet  watering,  and  negligenee  ganevally. 
The  pota  moat  be  elean  and  the  drainage  peileot— th^l  if,  tiie 
eroeka  mut  be  placed  ao  thai  the  wnter  ean  paaa  ont  of  the 
pota  and  yet  ao  that  wonna  eannot  paaa  in.  I  find  that  ao 
long  aa  the  aoil  ia  pterented  miiing  with  the  drainage  thait 
the  flnt  erook  cannot  lay  too  eloaely  orer  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  over  thia  there  ahoold  be  oarefolly  arranged  other 
oroeka,  wMoh  mut  be  protected  from  the  aoil  by  moaa  or  clean 
ilakea  of  manoze.  Simple  aa  the  practice  may  appear,  thcM  ia 
art  eren  in  cro^lDg  a  pot,  end  thet  work  ahoold  alwaya  be 
done  carefnUy  and  thonghtfolly,  it  not  only  being  litendly  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  but  a  prime  element  of  ancceaa  in  the 
ooltrration  of  all  potted  planta.  CrocUDg  cannot  be  tanght 
on  paper;  it  can  only  be  mentioned  as  important,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  cultiyator  will  do  the  reat. 

Special  care  mnat  be  taken  that  the  planta  are  not  dry  at 
the  time  ol  potting ;  the  aoil  mnat  not,  of  conrae,  be  aoddened 
with  wet,  bat  to  pot  a  plant  when  the  ball  ia  dry  betmya  either 
grettt  ignorance  or  diacnditaUe  eareleaaneaa.  The  plant  mut 
not  be  placed  too  high  hi  the  pot  FiUing  the  pota  too  foil  of 
aoil  haa  alwaya  bean,  and  ao  it  continnee  to  be,  one  of  the 
eommoneat  emmi  mnde  in  gardeniog.  To  ace  the  soil  piled 
rooBd  the  atem  of  a  plant  and  almost  or  quite  level  with  the 
top  of  the  pot  ia  only  pardonable  when  done  by  the  good  old 
dame  liying  in  the  thatched  cottage.  The  soil  in  Strawberry 
pota  should  nerer  be  nearer  than  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and 
should  be  peifectW  level,  very  firm,  and  the  crown  of  the  plant 
quite  clear  from  ttie  soil.  Neither  must  the  soil  be  firm  and 
smooth  on  the  aurfaee  and  light  beneath,  but  it  must  be  firm 
from  the  bottom.  There  must  be  no  hurrying  and  alovenli- 
neea  in  potting  Strmwberries,  but  the  work  mut  be  thorough 
and  workmanlike.  The  aoil  muat  alao  be  in  good  potting  con- 
dition. If  used  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  it  is  tantamount  to 
deprinngitof  itagreateatTirtuea.  Theae  are  apperentlT  email 
mattera  to  dwell  on,  bat  they  are  really  great  in  their  import, 
and  to  ignore  them  ia  to  inyite  failure ;  they  therefore  eannot 
be  too  strongly  enforced  and  urged  aa  worthy  of  attention, 
espeoiaUy  by  the  young  and  inexperienced  who,  if  they  are 
worthy  of  the  craft,  are  aeeking  to  honour  ik  by  the  exoellence 
of  their  work. 

After  potting  the  planta  will  require  watering,  but  not  for  a 
day  or  two  if  the  soil  has  been  right  and  rightly  ued,  and  the 
entire  work  has  been  well  done.  Watering,  howeTer,  must  be 
left  to  individual  jadgment,  with  the  remark  that,  to  use  a 
plain  term,  there  ia  **  no  sense  '*  in  watering  a  plant  immediately 
on  ita  being  potted.  A  little  remaina  to  be  said  on  the  alter. 
management  of  the  plants,  but  it  ia  not  neceaaary  to  aay  it 
now,  and  space  at  preaent  will  be  more  seasonably  occupied 
by  enumerating  the  sorts  that  I  have  found  best  for  pot  oul- 
tore.  For  the  earliest  forcing  my  choice  falls  on  Black  Prince 
and  La  Qrosae  Sacr6e;  for  early  forcing  a  large  batch  of 
Yioomtesse  B6rioart  de  Thury  and  Garibaldi  (are  these  dis- 
tinct varieties?),  then  President  and  Keens*  Seedling,  complet- 
ing with  British  Qaeen.  Theae  sorts  with  good  culture  will 
produce  ripe  fruit  over  a  period  of  four  months.  For  early 
work  48's  or  5-inch  pots  are  qalte  large  enough,  but  for  the 
litest  forced  crops,  32*s  or  6-inch  pota  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. — A  NoBTBaxii  OABnansn. 


MODERN  SHOWING. 


*'  BiDiciii  CoNsxBVATivx  '*  has  brought  forward  a  subject 
which  needs  to  be  disousBcd.  *'Big"  shows,  "big"  prizes, 
and  "  big "  plants  are  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  bat,  as 
*'  F.  H.  S."  says,  neither  ehoald  be  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of  the  original  object  for  which  shows  were  eatablUhed. 
Jodgee,  by  giving  the  preference  to  big  plants,  have  been  the 
means  of  making  many  exhibitors  grow  their  plants  as  big 
again  aa  they  have  bloom  to  cover  them,  for  they  too  often 
grow  them  one-sided.  Last  year  I  visited  for  the  first  time  a 
show  of  some  note  for  specimen  stove  and  greenhonie  plants 
in  the  'north,  and  was  very  much  disappointed  to  find  most 
of  the  plants  (in  fact  all  on  which  it  could  be  practiced)  were 
disfigured  in  this  manner.  The  whole  of  the  bloom  is  pulled 
on  to  one  side,  leaving  the  other  completely  destitute.  Anyone 
after  having  a  peep  *'  behind  the  scene"  will  torn  away  a  little 
disappointed  on  finding  the  plants  were  only  half  as  big  aa 
they  seemed  to  be.  I  examined  one  of  those  monsters — an 
Allamanda— and  I  am  bonnd  to  say  had  the  bloom  been  tied 
cqially  over  the  plant  there  would  not  have  been  a  truss  to 


ereiy  aqnare  foot  of  aurfaee.  Now  had  thai  plant  been  half  aa 
large  with  the  aame  quantity  of  bloom  tied  all  round  it  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  mneh  noUar  objeel  and  ol  BBcb  mote 
cradit  to  ita  onltivatoe. 

Large  money  prisea  are  alao  a  great  temptation  to  tim  pto- 
feaaed  ezhibitora,  of  whom  I  am  aony  to  find  there  are  too 
many.  Thia  temptation  would  not  be  ao  atrong  wen  enpa 
and  medala  more  need  than  thej  aie  at  pteasnt,  and  they 
would  not  be  the  leaa  aooght  after  or  leaa  eateemed  by  the  5on& 
fide  lovera  of  horticultore.  I  quite  agree  with  "  F.  BL  8."  in 
aaying  that  ahowa  are  too  numeroua.  In  thia  locality  (North 
Durham)  nearly  eiveiy  village  haa  ita  ahow—- a  fact  wfaiui  may 
be  conaldeMd  to  aay  much  for  tibe  taate  and  energy  of  the 
inhabitanta,  but  what  ia  the  reeult?  Th^  all  want  to  be 
•'  big,*'  Uiey  all  want  to  be  biggeat;  they  daah  with  each  other 
in  fixing  their  days,  cauring  in  many  instancea  bitter  feellnga 
between  aodetiea  and  individuals,  sadly  at  variance  with  the 
original  objecta  for  which  flower  ahowa  were  eataUiahed. 
— ^B.  Ikolis. 


PACKING  GEAPES. 


Vmioua  methoda  are  adopted  in  the  peeking  of  Grapea  In 
order  that  thay  may  arrive  ait  their  deetination  in  aa  nearly  aa 
poaaible  the  aame  eonditiott  aa  when  ttiej  were  aerwad  from 
the  Tine.  I  have  had  Grapea  to  aend  from  the  nevth-nddland 
countiea  to  both  London  and  Scotland  for  many  yeaie,  and 
have  tried  different  modea  of  packing,  having  had  careful  note 
taken  of  the  state  of  the  Grapes  on  arrivaL  There  ia  not 
ao  much  difference  between  one  kind  of  packing  and  another, 
provided  the  same  care  in  moving  and  travelling  ia  exereiaed 
—that  ia,  I  find  that  more  depends  on  the  care  of  the  Grapea 
alter  they  leave  the  packer's  hands  than  on  hie  mode  of  pswfc- 
ing  them.  The  best  of  packing  cannot  prevent  injury  ariaing 
by  rough  handling  of  those  not  having  a  direct  inlenat  in  the 
pasikagee  in  their  diarge. 

I  haee  packed  in  boxee,  baaketa,  and  haapara  with  bran, 
with  pH>er  thick  and  thin,  with  paper  ahavinga,  and  wiOi 
nothing->I  mean  with  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  padding,  and  I  have  come  to  theeonolnsion  that  the  simpleat 
mode  is  the  best.  I  have  found,  too,  that  it  is  of  importance 
to  send  by  the  same  train  each  day,  placing  the  Grapea  under 
the  same  guard,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  ia  con- 
sidered as  specially  trustworthy,  and  if  he  has  any  pride  In 
the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged — as  moat  men  have  from 
guards  to  gardeners — ^he  will  be  jealous  of  hia  reputation  when 
he  feels  tbat  his  services  are  appreciated.  If  there  an  any 
men  who  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  care  of  othen  thsy 
an  the  paokere  and  consigners  of  fruit. 

Tet  while  the  advisability  of  securing  the  eo>opemtlon  of 
others  ia  urged,  it  is  none  the  Jesa  strongly  urged  that  aneh  aid 
should  not  be  considered  as  indispensable,  but  that  the  packer 
should  feel  himself  independent  of  it  by  his  skill  and  can  in 
packing  his  Grapes.  A  box  on  which  is  printed  in  large  cha- 
racters, '*  Grapes :  this  side  up,"  ia  not  siwaya  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  box  being  roughly  handled  in  the  hurry 
and  eonfueion  of  railway  life  and  practice.  Guards  and  porters 
do  not  mean  to  do  harm,  but  they  cannot  always  prevent  some 
injury  being  done  to  goods  so  fragile  and  eaaUy  injured  aa 
Grapes.  The  beat  plan,  therefon,  ia  firat  to  aeean  the  in- 
terest of  the  man  in  oharge  of  the  padEage,  and  then  aa  far  na 
possible  to  render  oneseU  independent  of  that  intereat.  If  the 
Grapea  arrive  in  good  order  do  not  fail  to  let  the  man  know 
it,  and  if  then  should  be  a  bunch  unfit  for  table  if  it  is  given 
to  him  as  a  reward  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his  if  the  next  and 
sabsfqoent  consignments  do  not  arrive  in  the  aame  good  state 
as  did  the  first.  Thns  much  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
diplomacy  of  the  subject,  and  now  to  the  work  itself. 

I  have,  as  I  have  said,  tried  various  modes  of  packing,  and 
will  now  describe  two  of  the  best  of  them.  In  sending  large 
quantities  of  Grapes  I  have  wrapped  each  bunch  in  very  smootii 
and  very  stout  paper,  like  so  many  small  sugar  conea.  Theae 
I  have  placed  dog's-tooth  faehion,  point  to  bawt  and  resting 
on  paper  ahavinge.  After  placing  in  the  box  a  layer  ol  Grapea 
more  shavings  have  been  placed  over  them,  and  another  floor 
made  resting  on  ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  not  on  the 
Grapes,  and  on  this  floor  has  been  packed  another  layer  of 
bnnches,  finishing  with  more  shavings  and  the  lid  of  the  box. 
Grapes  thus  packed  have  travelled  well.  The  secrat  of  success 
lies  in  the  paper  being  both  stout  and  smooth.  Stout  paper 
does  not  wrap  so  closely  round  the  fruit  as  thin  paper,  and 
smooth  paper  does  not  rub  off  the  bloom  nearer  ao  modi  aa 
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paper  haying  a  smooth  glaflsy  rarfaoe.  Even  ailvw  tianie 
paper  rabe  the  Grapes  more  than  the  stoot  smooth  brown 
paper,  while  the  former  affords  no  proteetion  against  "  knoeks 
and  shakes."  Boxes  thus  peeked  are,  however,  liable  to  be 
turned  topey-tnrry,  so  I  i^aee  them  in  round,  flat,  shallow 
plant'hampers,  plaeing  sticks  in  the  sides,  and  briaging  to  a 
point  above,  enveloping  with  a  mat,  preoisely  as  if  eovering  a 
hamper  of  plants.  In  that  way  thwe  ean  be  no  torning  over, 
and  the  Grapes  have  generally  travelled  well. 

In  sending  smaller  quantities  I  have  found  the  best "  vehioles  *' 
to  be  well-made,  shallow,  eroes-handled  baskets — ^butter  baskets, 
with  flat  bottoms,  and  sides  about  8  inehes  deep  and  flanging 
outwards.  These  are  simply  lined  with  smooth  paper,  and  the 
Qrapes  axe  plaeed  in  them  without  any  further  paoking  mate- 
rial. In  arranging  the  fruit  a  basket  is  placed  partly  on  ite 
end  and  a  row  of  bunehea  is  plaeed  aorosa  the  lower  end,  their 
points  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  baeket,  following  on  with 
other  rows  similarly  plaeed  until  the  basket  is  quite  fiUed. 
The  sides  of  the  basket  flanging  outwards  permits  of  room  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  Grapes  naturally  wedge  eaoh  other 
without  being  orusked.  A  few  wedges  of  paper  here  and  there 
are  plaeed  amongst  the  stalks,  and  the  basket  is  tied  down 
tightly  yet  without  violent  pressure.  Su^  a  basket  oannot  be 
turned  over,  and  the  handle  prevents  anything  from  being 
placed  on  the  Grapes.  Grapes  thus  packed  invariably  arrive 
in  good  condition—better,  indeed,  than  by  any  ether  mode,  and 
as  I  flnd  a  large  basket  holds  a  good  number  of  bnnehes  and 
tiie  paoking  is  quiokly  done  I  intend  to  adhere  to  the  eystem 
until  I  prove  some  other  plan  to  be  better.  I  learnt  it  from  a 
large  London  fruiterer,  who  informed  me  that  by  no  other 
mode  of  packing  did  the  Grapes  arrive  in  such  saleable 
condition. 

Another  matter  I  flnd  to  be  of  importance,  and  that  is  wlien 
a  buneh  of  Grapes  is  cut  from  the  Vine  never  to  lay  it  down, 
but  place  it  at  once  in  the  basket,  and  this  must  be  done  at 
one  movement.  There  must  be  no  wriggling  and  turning  and 
fitting.  The  eye  and  the  hand  soon  become  accustomed  to 
their  work,  and  a  glance  tells  which  bunch  to  cut  to  fill  a  given 
space,  and  which  side  should  be  placed  downwards  in  packing. 
Injury  is  often  done  by  needlessly  moving  and  rubbing  the 
Grapes  in  cutting  and  packing  them.  When  we  find  that 
Grapes  lose  value  to  the  tune  of  2$.  a-pound  by  having  the 
bloom  rubbed  off  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  oare  in  pack- 
ing and  sending  them. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  regular  practice  of  sending 
Grapes  for  table  purposes  and  not  for  exhibition,*  when  not 
a  speck  of  bloom  must  be  removed  if  they  are  to  find  favour 
with  the  Judges. 

Further  information  by  those  having  experience  in  the 
packing  of  Grapes  could  not  fail  to  be  useful,  for  at  this  period 
of  the  year  the  subject  is  one  iu  which  many  are  interested. 
—A.  N.  G. 


OUB  BOBDEB  FL0WEB8-IP0M0PSIS. 

Thbbb  are  among  our  border  flowers  many  beautiful  families 
of  floweriog  plants,  but,  perhaps,  none  more  striking  than 
Ipomopsis  elegans.  Introduced  as  far  back  as  1820,  it  might 
then  have  had  a  little  praise  lavished  upon  it,  but  now  it  is 
seldom  seen,  and  not  even  known  by  many  young  gardeners. 
Ipomopeis  elegans  and  its  varieties  are  dainty  gems  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  lovers  of  border  flowers.  I  must  confess  that 
they  are  delicate  subjects  to  deal  with;  nevertheless,  they  can 
be  brought  into  subjection  by  careful  tending. 

They  are  biennials  and  hardy  enough  for  our  climate  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  They  are  rather  tall  in  habit,  flower- 
ing in  long  terminal  spikes.  A  group  of  Ipomopsis  in  various 
eolours  has  a  charming  effect  as  a  centre  for  a  large  bed, 
or  as  patches  in  the  border,  and  are  all  the  better  if  they  can 
have  a  sheltered  spot  to  grow  in.  They  are  handsome  plants 
for  indoor  decoration  during  the  summer  months,  and  ought 
to  be  in  all  gardens. 

Seed  can  be  procured  from  most  of  our  large  seedsmen,  and 
should  be  sown  about  midsummer  in  well-drained  pots,  using 
very  light  sandy  soil.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  oold 
frame  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  must  be  closely  watched  lest 
the  soil  gets  too  dry  or  too  wet,  for  both  are  icjorious.  When 
the  young  plants  have  made  a  few  leaves  and  ean  be  handled 
they  may  be  thinned-out  and  placed  three  or  four  round  a 
4-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  composed  of  sandy  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf  soil,  with  a  little  coarse  grit  or  charcoal,  and  with  perfect 
drainage.    They  should  be  carefully  shaded  after  potting  until 


they  have  recovered  from  the  check.  A  cool  dry  greenhouse 
suits  them  exactly.  They  cannot  endure  either  frost  or  damp, 
both  being  fatal  to  them.  After  being  hardened-off  in  the 
spring  they  may  be  put  in  their  plaoes  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  they  cannot  fail  to  reward  any  amount  of 
care  bestowed  upon  them. — ^yxBiTA.s. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  TOBQUAY  LANBS.-No.  2. 

A  WBLZi-KNowsr  supporter  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
gradual  transmutation  of  species  sustains  the  theory  by  refer- 
ence to  plants.  Whether  his  inductions  are  conclusive  I  ^1 
not  inquire  in  these  columns,  but  I  will  notice  several  species 
here  which  are  believed,  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
proved,  to  be  the  originals  of  some  of  our  kitchen-garden 
crops,  for  aU  these  originals  are  natives  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Walkiog  by  the  sides  of  the  meadow  ditches  near  Tor  Abbey 
you  flnd  the  Aplum  graveolens,  or  wild  Oelery.  It  is  now  in 
flower,  and  its  stems  nearly  2  feet  high.  The  flavour  of  the 
leaves  is  harsher  than  that  of  the  cultivated  Celery.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Paignton  sands  grows  Beta  vulgaris,  or  common 
Beet.  It  is  also  now  in  flower.  The  same  locality  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Paignton,  or,  as  gardeners  have  agreed  to 
call  it,  the  Penton  Cabbage,  and  I  will  here  observe  that  in  no 
district  of  Bngland  are  finer  Cabbagss  grown.  They  are  large 
and  vigorous  in  every  cottager's  garden ;  but  those  brought  to 
market — and  a  cartload  has  passed  whilst  I  am  writing—are 
models  in  form  and  size. 

No  one  who  has  tasted  the  Paignton  Cabbage  only  In  the 
vioinity  of  London  is  able  to  appreciate  its  inerite.  Qtowi 
here  by  the  seaside  its  large  compact  white  heart  and  the  very 
large  prominent  midribs  of  its  outer  leavee  axe,  in  my  opinion, 
superior  to  Seakale,  being  sweeter,  nearly  as  tender,  and  with 
rather  more  fiavonr.  Mentioning  the  Seakale,  Crambe  mari- 
time, reminds  me  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  sands  near  here, 
and  was  brought  into  cultivation  from  plants  collected  on 
Slapton  Sands  in  1795  by  Mr.  Curtis,  ancestor  of  him  now  at 
the  Devon  Bosery.  It  is  still  found  on  those  sands  and  at 
Dawlish,  about  twelve  miles  from  Torquay. 

The  large  yellow  flowers  of  the  parent  of  all  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  Brassica  oleracea,  are  now  to  be  seen  on  cliffs  surround- 
ing Anstis  Cove,  and  so  are  those  of  the  Carrot,  Dauens  Carota, 
close  by  at  Mary  church.  Of  our  cultivated  fruits  the  parents 
of  our  Bed  Currant,  Bibes  rubrum ;  of  our  Gooseberry,  Bibes 
Grossularia ;  of  the  Plum,  Prunus  communis ;  and  of  the 
Cherry,  Prunus  Cerasus,  are  in  the  Berry  Pomeroy  Woods  and 
elsewhere  around. 

In  one  of  my  rambles,  seeing  a  man  peeling  the  turf  off 
from  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  I  thought  he  was  **  Devonshir- 
ing "  it  as  mentioned  in  my  notes  on  page  482.  On  asking 
the  question  I  was  told  he  was  **  veiling  it,"  and  that  his  son 
was  **tiohiog  the  turve?."  In  otber  words,  the  father  was 
cutting  them  and  the  son  piling  them  to  dry,  so  that  they 
would  bum  more  readily.  I  have  been  told  that  if  aeked  what 
soil  they  were  taking  the  turves  from  they  might  have  replied, 
**  From  a  jugglemear,"  that  being  a  Devonshire  name  for  a 
morass. 

On  the  cliffs  above  where  the  turf-cutter  was  at  work,  and 
overlooking  Anstis  Cove,  grows  our  native  Bumet-leaved  Bose, 
Bosa  epinosissima,  an  offspring  from  which  I  believe  to  be  our 
cultivated  Scotch  Bose.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  opinion  correct 
or  incorrect,  I  was  talking  yesterday  with  Mr.  Curtis  on  the 
merits  of  our  garden  Boses,  and  he  said  that  after  cultivating 
one  thoueand  vaiieties  he  was  convinced  that  if  twelve  others 
were  added  to  the  thirty-eight  which  I  named  in  my  last  com- 
munication, those  fifty  would  be  unsnrpassable  by  the  other 
950.  We  then  digressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
Devonian  dessert  Apples,  but  the  only  fact  new  to  me  was  that 
of  thirty  varieties  he  had  tasted,  by  far  the  best  in  flesh  and 
flavour  is  **  Padley's  Pippin." 

At  BiBhopstowe  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity  I  have  seen 
many  pots  of  Nertera  depressa.  Its  foliage  covering  the  soil's 
surface,  and  its  small  red  currant-like  berries  clustered  over 
the  leaves,  are  very  attractive.  If  someone  would  write  about 
its  culture  in  your  columns  the  plant,  as  it  deservee  to  be, 
would  be  oftener  a  tenant  of  eur  greenhouses. 

Of  our  native  plants  the  Spur- flowered  Valerian,  CentranthuB 
ruber,  may  be  named  as  the  flower  of  Torquay.  In  the  crevices 
of  the  cliffs,  on  old  walle,  and  on  stony  banks  it  occurs  every- 
whwe,  and  sometimes  in  such  masses  as  to  be  specially  notice- 
able. In  the  densely  shaded  lanes  around  the  town  Ferns 
abound,  and  the  ppecimens  are  very  euperior.    Of  the  twenty- 
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four  fpeeiM  oednnriog  I  oMd  only  f peoify  the  rarer— Adiaainm 
oApillns-Yeiieris,  Asplesiam  laneeoUtiim,  Aspleninm  marinum, 
OphiogloMom  TDlgatnni,  and  O^manda  regalia. 

Hyaointha  grow  here  moftt  TJgoroaily,  and  I  have  joii  pnr- 
ehaaed  a  little  Tolame  written  more  than  a  eentory  eiooe  by  a 
Datoh  fioriat,  by  whom  they  were  imported.  He  narrates 
come  onriens  partionlam  of  their  history. 

When  first  imported  only  single  flowers  were  known  and 
prized,  and  *'  all  those  with  doable  flowers  were  despised,  and 
in  disdain  eaUed  great  oabbsges  that  eonld  not  open.  Bat  a 
taste  for  these  aroee.  and  50  or  100  goUders  have  been  paid 
lor  a  root." 

Of  the  Talip  the  same  author  states,  **  Gesoer  saw  the  first 
Talip  in  the  year  1559  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Herwarts  at  Aogs- 
borg,  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  bronght  from  Constan- 
tinople."  He  thinks  this  fiower  must  be  a  native  of  Turkey 
be  cause  "its  name  is  derived  from  the  Torkish  word  tulpentf 
which  signifies  a  cap  or  tarban."  It  was  for  the  spring-bloom* 
log  Talips  that  the  mania  became  so  extravagant  in  Holland. 
'*  This  passion  rose  to  that  eieeas  from  the  year  1634  to  1687 
that  single  roots  were  cold  for  from  2000  to  5500  gnilders. 
The  madness  was  at  last  cheeked  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Skates  of  Holland  and  West  Frieslaod,  who  regulated  the  prioe 
of  fiowers  by  a  law  dated  27  April,  1637 1" 

The  fear  that  Boses  woold  not  be  f ally  blown  for  exhibiting 
at  the  Exeter  Show  on  the  23rd  was  not  verified.  I  ne^er  saw 
finer  specimens  than  some  of  those  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
€artis  A  Co.  and  Messrs.  Paol  A  Son  of  Cheshunt.  This 
county  has  the  dimste  which  ipedally  suits  the  Bose,  and  the 
natives  daly  appreciate  the  flower.  The  railway  trains  brought 
ihem  from  long  distances,  and  the  day  was  as  cloudless  and 
hot  as  is  needed  to  make  an  exhibition  a  great  success.— G. 


ABBLIA  UNIFLOBA. 

This  is  an  evergreen  climbiDg  sbmb  densely  clothed  with 
loDg  tsperiog  foliage  somewhat  eimilsr  to  that  of  Lonioera 
fragrantlBsima,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  puttiog  forth 
abundant  terminal  clusters  of  Bouvardia-like  flowers— white, 
with  a  faint  tioge  of  purple,  and  yielding  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cate perfume.  The  expanding  flower  duEters  have  an  ad- 
ditional charm  in  the  pretty  purple-tipped  buds  which  pale 
into  an  almost  pure  white  as  they  expand.  The  shrub 
grows  with  tolerable  rapidity,  having  reached  the  top  of  a 
lOfeet  wall  in  four  years,  with  an  equally  strong  lateral 
growth  requiring  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  to  keep  it 
within  bounds. 

My  object  in  thus  describing  this  ehrub  is  to  show  its  great 
value  for  dotbiog  the  base  of  high  buUdiugs  with  psrennial 
greenery,  for  blending  with  the  growth  of  dedduous  climbers, 
affording  a  supply  of  out  flowers  attractive  alike  in  form, 
colour,  and  perfume,  and  espeoially  as  being  as  valuable  in 
covering  the  parts  which  are  frequently  left  bare  by  taller 
climbers,  the  Abelia  imparting  the  warmth,  neatness,  and  high 
finish  so  desirable  in  wall  coveringi.— Edw^bd  Luckhubst. 


LIME  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 
With  what  Mr.  Abbey  has  written  on  lime  I  entirdy  agree. 
I  have  proved  the  value  of  lime  eonduaiTdy,  for  by  its  use  I 
have  improved  the  garden  crops  and  saved  some  tons  of 
manure.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a  very  old 
garden.  There  were  not  many  glass  houses,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  frames  and  pits  heated  with  leaves  and  manure.  In 
these  pits  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Potatoes,  and  numerous 
other  crops  were  grown.  Leaves  were  carted  during  autumn 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  loads  per  year,  and  these 
were  supplemented  with  manure.  The  result  of  this  practice 
was  that  an  immense  quantity  of  manure  was  at  disposal  for 
digging  into  the  garden.  For  many  yeara  not  only  had  all 
this  been  used,  but  lioher  farmyard  manure  was  also  carted 
and  applied  at  the  time  of  winter  digging.  On  taking  charge 
I  was  informed  that  the  garden  was  not  productive,  and  I 
(jpeedily  found  that  cuch  was  the  case.  Potatoes  were  "  all 
top,'*  Onions  "  grubbed,"  Peas  long-joiotcd  and  unproductive, 
and  fruit  tiees  and  buihes  were  covered  with  moss.  Suspect- 
iog  the  cause  I  seked  for  lime.  "  No,"  ssid  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  "  lime  is  the  great  evil  in  this  district;  it  is  a  locality 
of  limeatone,  and  the  crops  bum  tenibly."  I  was  more  than 
ever  satiafied  after  that  expression  of  opinion  that  lime  was 
neeeswoy  lor  mixing  with  the  black  mass  of  hnmiu  in  the  old 


kitdien  garden.  I  knew  there  was  no  limestone  there,  and  I 
found  out  that  no  lime  had  been  admitted  for  half  a  eentuiy, 
but  was  rather  ahunned  as  a  scourge. 

In  the  following  winter  I  asked  that  all  the  manure  might 
be  carted  from  the  garden  and  some  loads  of  road  acrapings 
and  roadside  trimmings  be  allowed  me  la  its  stead.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  ideas  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  my 
employer,  who  I  found  spoke  somewhat  donbtingly  of  my 
abilities,  and  referred  to  me  as  a  man  of  "  atrange  notions.*' 
He  had  the  consolation,  however,  of  having  extra  manure  for 
the  farm,  whieh  had  a  soothing  effect  and  making  things 
doubtless  more  endurable  than  th^  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

I  used  the  road  scrapings  freely,  and  also  snrreptitioasly 
several  tons  of  lime  (a  kiln  is  on  the  estate).  I  limed  quite  as 
freely  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abb^,  having  it  brought  into 
the  garden  and  buried  out  of  sight  on  every  convenient  oeca- 
uon.  Next  year  the  crops  were  better.  In  the  autumn  all  the 
manure  was  sent  away  again,  aufi  roadside  soil,  scrapings,  and 
'    [s  of  ditches  and  fresh  aoil  of  any  kind  was  intro- 


duced. This  system  waa  carried  out  for  seven  yeara,  soil  and 
lime  being  added  until  the  staple  of  the  garden  was  quite 
altered.  The  orops  improved  wonderfully,  and  now  the  garden 
is  in  as  good  order  and  as  productive  as  I  can  wish,  and  the 
owner  of  it  inatead  of  referring  to  the  '*  atrange  notiona  **  of 
hia  gardener,  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of  his  judgment 
and  practise.  Manure  is  now  sgain  used  moderately,  but  for 
ten  years  not  a  particle  was  applied  to  the  fruit  quarters — 
Gootebenies  and  Currants.  They  had  nothing  but  lime — 
lime  to  root  and  branch,  and  the  moss  vanished  and  the  trees 
were  renovated.  The  garden  was  just  in  the  state  as  deeeribed 
by  Mr.  Abbey,  it  was  full  to  repletion  of  food  for  plants,  but 
that  food  was  "  sealed.**  A  corrective  was  needed  to  liberate 
the  stored-up  gases  and  render  them  available  for  the  support 
of  the  crops.  This  corrective  waa  lime,  and  it  did  its  work 
well.  Every  bit  of  ground  waa  limed  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  is  now  profitable  garden  ground,  whereon  all  kinds  of 
crops  fiourith.  That  garden  was  twenty  years  ago  regarded 
as  **  worn  out.'*  Worn  out  of  what  ?  Simply  of  natural  in- 
organic  constituents,  correctives  enabling  the  food  with  which 
it  was  gorged  being  turned  to  profitable  account  by  being  ab- 
•Drbed  and  assimilated  by  the  crops. 

It  is  because  I  have  experienced  these  striking  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  application  of  lime  to  an  old  garden  that  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Abbey  in  his  able  advocacy  of  its  use  under  allaimilar 
circumstances.  Lime  and  fresh  soil — rubbish  which  was  not 
oonddered  of  any  value— have  made  the  old  garden  young 
again,  and  there  are  many  other  old  gardens  to  whieh  similar 
applications  would  be  of  the  grestest  service ;  but  it  is  only  to 
old  gardens  rich  in  organic  vegetable  manures  to  which  lime 
can  be  profitably  applied,  therefore  it  ahould  always  be  used 
with  disoriminstion. 

When  lime  is  required  its  application  must  be  thorough.  A 
mere  iprinkling  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  that  is  why  it  haa  fallen 
into  disuse.  Its  effects  are  not  immediately  apparent,  for  it  is 
not  a  mere  fertiliser ;  but  if  slow  its  benefits  are  solid  and 
lasting.  I  recommend  a  careful  perusd  of  Mr.  Abbey's  excel- 
lent article,  feeling  assured  that  it  ia  replete  with  sound  infor- 
mation, and  ia  aafe  in  its  advocacy  of  a  practice  which,  if  some- 
what overlooked  and  ignored,  is  neverthdess  a  practice  of  real 
importance  to  many  cultivators  of  the  soiL— Ex-CmswiCK. 


PLANTING  A  SCBOLL  BED. 

As  information  is  sought  as  to  a  suitable  mode  of  planting 
a** narrow  bed  of  aerpentine  fashion*'  we  cannot  do  better 
than  teach  by  example  in  submitting  a  plan  of  the  bed  at 
Victoria  Park ;  it  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Cole  wiUi  the 
accompanying  remarks  on  the  "  People*B  Park  at  the  East 
End.** 

Victoria  Park  is  270  acres  in  extent,  and  has  been  a  boon  of 
great  vdue  to  the  dwellers  of  the  crowded  district  near  which 
it  is  situated.  Artisans  and  their  families  crowd  it  on  all 
occasions  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  they  appredate  the  fiowers  that  are  provided  for 
their  enjoyment.  Of  spring  fiowers  there  is  a  great  and  varied 
assortment.  Flowering  shrubs  and  weeping  trees  are  ako 
largely  represenied.  Willows  are  largdy  grown  here,  and  are 
pieturesque  objects  on  the  banks  of  the  ornamental  watier. 
Laburnums,  Atmonds,  Double-blooming  Cherries,  and  Haw- 
thorns add  to  the  effect,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  flowering 
■hmbs,  such  as  theMexereon,  whieh  is  always  foremost  amon  g 
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the  spring  flowen,  and  the  Tarions  kindi  of  Berberis,  Fone, 
dro.,  oontribnte  to  the  attraotiTeneBs  of  the  shnibberiea. 

The  Bnmmer  flowere  are  of  the  ehoioest  description,  and  they 
are  arranged  with  niiioh  taste,  partienlarly  the  geometriou 
beds,  whieh  are  richly  planted.  Among  the  many  attractive 
arrangements  the  soroll  is  always  artistically  planted,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  admired  than  when  planted  as  shown 
in  tiie  accompanying  design.  The  Park  is  under  the  abto 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Molntyre. 


THE  WEST  KENT  HGBTIOULTUBAL  SHOW. 

Thx  patronage  and  sapport  bestowed  on  this  Society,  the  dis- 
trict which  it  embraces,  one  of  the  meet  fertile  and  picioresqae 
in  the  county  o(  Kent,  and  the  site  of  the  Exhibition,  Camden 
Park,  Ohislehurst,  are  a  combination  of  advantages  which 
Bhoold  resalt  in  a  prosperous  Society  and  BuccesBful  annual  dis- 
plays. The  Exhibition  of  last  Saturday  was  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  one,  and  would  have  been  better  had  all  those  who 
applied  for  space,  which  was  reserved  for  them,  come  forward 
and  ocoupiea  it. 

UDqueBtionablv  the  most  important  oontributioDS  made  to 
the  Show  were  tnoBe  of  the  London  nurserymen,  and  when  we 
find  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Bollisson,  Wills, 
Carter's,  Laing,  and  Mr.  Ley  of  Croydon  repreBented,  we  have 
at  once  sufficient  in  Quantity,  ouality,  aud  variety  of  plants  to 
produce  a  display  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  that  it  can  receive. 
Well,  all  these  firms  had  admirable  groups  in  the  large  tent, 
and  oesides  there  were  in  this  and  three  other  marquees  ar- 


iDgsuocess. 

Good  country  shows  appear  to  have  a  freshness  all  their  own. 
Visitors  do  not  attend  them  in  a  languid  sauntering  manner  as 
if  it  would  hardly  be  the  "  correct  thing  "  to  stay  away,  but  they 
come  with  appreciative  appetites  eager  to  inspect  and  admire 
the  horticultural  work  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  to  take  note  of  the  rarities  which  the  profeseional 
horticulturists  stafre  for  their  approval.  Well-managed  local 
societies  do  much  for  horticulture,  and  we  cordially  wish  them 
success,  regretting  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  ubiquitous  to 
see  and  our  pages  sufficiently  elastic  to  record  all  that  are 
worthy  of  more  than  local  mention.  We  were  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  visiting  the  West  Kent  Show,  and  were  Ratified  to  find 
the  day  favourable  for  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  from  the 
Empress  Eugenie  (who  by  her  kindness  and  affability  is  highly 

Sopular  in  the  district)  and  her  suite,  and  all  the  ilUe  of  the 
istrict,  to  the  "  working  bees  "  who  labour  in  or  are  interested 
in  the  labour  of  others  in  the  hive  horticultural. 

We  have  said  that  the  London  nurserymen  exhibited  well, 
and  will  therefore  first  briefly  glance  at  their  collections.  One 
end  of  the  long  tent  was  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  the  other  end  by  the  oollecTion  of 
Mr.  Wills.  Messrs.  Veitch's  group  was  surmounted  with  a 
plant  of  Nepenthes  distillatoria  with  twenty  pitchers,  the  col- 
lection including  also  N.  Hookeriana  and  N.  hybrids  maculate. 
Orchids  were  represented  by  Oncidium  crispum  and  the  dis- 
tinct and  fine  O.  crispum  flavum,  a  splendid  spike  of  twenty- 
five  charming  flowers ;  O.  steiligerum  having  a  spike  6  feet  in 
length ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras, 
O.  Bossii,  aud  O.  Boezlii,  and  Tbunia  BensonisB.  Noticeable  also 
were  the  new  double  white  Azalea  indica,  A.  imbricate,  which 
as  its  name  denotes  is  not  semi-double,  but  the  petals  are 
periectly  imbricated ;  Authurium  Scherzerianum  longispathium 
with  spatbes  6  to  7  inches  long ;  Aralia  Veitchii  graculima  in 
all  its  slender  elegance ;  Asplenium  ferrulaceum,  oright  green, 
chaste,  and  beautiful ;  Adiantum  dieitatum,  and  A.  radiatum ; 
Blandfordia  nobilis,  gay  and  very  fine ;  Phyllanthus  roseum 
piotum,  the  choicest  of  the  Cypripediums ;  curious  Darling- 
tonias  and  Cephalotaxus ;  handsome  Gloxinias  and  greenhouse 
Bhododendrons.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  plants  at  one  end  of  the 
tent,  and  we  now  look  at  the  other, 

Mr.  Wills's.  At  the  comers  were  effective  plants  of  Yucca 
filamentosa  variegata,  and  between  them  Orchids— Cattleyas  in 
fine  varieties  of  0.  Mossiie,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandre.  In 
the  front  of  these  were  the  Golden  Caladiums  Princess  Boyal 
and  Princess  Teck,  flanked  by  Nepenthes  phyllamphora  and 
N.  Sedeni.  Taming  the  comers  we  observed  Cumerea  picturata ; 
Crotons,  small  plants,  but  in  good  colour  and  variety;  the 
seldom-seen  Cocnliostema  Jacobiana,  Anthurium  orystalHnum, 
flowering  Begonias,  Bertolonia  superbissima  and  B.  miranda, 
PauJliniathalactrifolia,  and  Ferns  in  variety,  including  G^ymno- 
gramma  Pearcei,  one  of  the  moat  elegant  Ferns  of  this  or  any  . 
genus.  Between  these  two  extreme  end  collections  the  follow- 
inff  groups  were  arranged,  occupying  a  length  of  60  yards. 

Mr.  Williams's  group  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  plants, 
comprising  Orchids  in  variety,  including  the  filnest  of  terrestrial 
Orchids— Oypripedium  spectabile— in  healthy  foliage  and  vrith 
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fin«  floiran;  N«pmiihM  MapolUMom,  N.  Hool»ri«ia  ud 
N.  IsYis,  SArnoenU  fl*vft,  and  the  diikiBoft  and  beantif al  8.  £[»▼» 
msior;  a  bright  jpUnt  of  Epidendmm  ▼itellinam,  and  near  it 
Toaea  Bnperba ;  H«brothamnQ8  eleffans  vaviegata,  Tery  clear  in 
its  markinga;  a  fine  plant  of  Orchis  foUoea;  OyoaM,  PalmB, 
inolading  Geonoma  pnneepf,  a  Palm  of  maaalTe  habit  and  great 
vromise ;  and  saoh  floe-foilaged  planta  as  Beidia  glaacetoens, 
Aralia  Yeitohii  graoiUUna,  A.  eiegantlMima,  and  Jaoaraoda 
uimosafolia. 

Next  came  an  equally  large  gronp  ftrom  If  ewn.  Jamei  Oarter 
and  Co.  These  consisted  of  room  and  conserratory  decorative 
plants,  including  Palms,  Ferns,  Oaladiums,  Bracaanss,  Marantas, 
Dieflenhaohia^  Phormlums,  Aw.,  all  in  greal  variety,  producing 
an  ornamental  efPect.  Messrs.  Garter  also  exhibited  Ookus 
Duke  of  Bdinburgh  In  line  colour  and  a  choice  ooUeotion  of 
succulent  plants. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  collection  of  Messrs.  W.  Bolllsson  and 
Sons.  This  was  a  capital  group.  At  the  back  were  Palms, 
Dracasnas,  Gyoads,  &c.,  brightened  by  Pandanus  Yeitohii  and 
good  plants  of  Spires  palmata.  In  the  front  were  Oypripediums, 
mduaing  0.  spectabue  and  0.  oaudatum,  very  fine,  and  the 
chaste  0.  nlveum;  Goodyera  vellutina,  Filmy  Ferns,  and  sucou- 
lants. 

Adjoining  was  Mr.  Lev's  collection,  in  which  Palms  and 
Gyoads  predominated,  ana  under  their  ample  fronds  were  Gala- 
dfums,  Marantas,  Grotons.  DraosBoas,  dsa.  and  a  capital  flower- 
ing plant  of  the  pure  and  sweet  Pancratium  fragimns,  making 
altogether  a  freely  arranged  and  efPective  group. 

Last  but  not  the  least  in  effect  was  Mr.  John  Laing*!  ooUeo- 
tion. The  back  plants  were  oomposed  of  Pandanuses  intermixed 
with  Palms  and  Phormiunu,  and  in  front  of  them  the  bioolor 
Pelarffoniums  for  which  Mr.  Laing  is  celebrated.  Amongst  these 
were  The  Shah,  Princess  of  Prussia,  very  fine ;  B.  H.  JPollard, 
Barl  BoBslyn,  Exquisite,  a  verv  superior  variety,  and,  appro- 
priately, Bmpress  Bugtoie.  In  this  gronp  were  several  out 
spikes  of  Delpbininms,  stately  and  beautiful  border  flowen 
worthy  of  notice :  also  out  blooms  of  Pyrethrums  and  plants  of 
the  eurious  succmeint  Sempervivum  BoUii. 

Such  are  a  tew  of  the  plants  included  in  these  collectioni. 
They  are  mentioned  because  they  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
because  we  have  seldom  an  onportunity  of  enumerating  tnem, 
seeing  them  only  on  Wednesaays  an  hour  or  two  before  going 
to  press.  The  plants  noticed  are  amongst  the  finest  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  every  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  being  added 
to  ooileotions  in  which  they  are  not  included. 

In  glanelng  at  the  classes  no  pretence  is  made  to  notice  all  the 
ooileotions  or  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  prixe- 
winners.  For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Mumford, 
Mrdener  to  J.  Soott,  jun.,  Esq.,  had  the  post  of  honour  with 
fairly  good  plants,  but  the  tying  of  them  haa  been  postponed  too 
long,  and  many  of  the  flowers  were,  as  a  lady  observed,  "  look- 
ing sidewayi."  For  six  plants  Mr.  Moulard ,  Belvedere  Park,  was 
fint  with  healthy  and  not  too  closely-trained  plants.  In  this 
group  Ixora  Wilhamsii  wss  very  well  exhibited.  Mr.  Baynham, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  Gladstone,  was  second,  his  oolleetion  in- 
cluding an  effective  phmt  of  Meyenia  erecta;  Mr.  Smith, 
cardener  to  —  Brown,  JS«a.,  having  the  third  place.  For  nine 
fine-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Moore,  gudener  to  w.  G.  Pickersgiil, 
Bsq.,  was  placed  first,  his  collectloD  inolnding  one  of  the  hest- 
grown  plants  of  Cycas  revoluta  which  we  have  ever  seen.  For 
six  ilne-foUaged  pUmts  Mr.  Grane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Green,  had 
the  first  place,  his  group  including  a  very  large  specimen  of 
Kepenthes  diatillatona,  Cfrotons  Weismannii  and  angnstifolia  in 
good  colour,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Eentia 
Fosteriana.    Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bourne,  Esq.,  was 

k  and  a  very  good 

who  staged  an 
%  good  Dieflen- 

bachia  Bowmannii.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Lovibond, 
Mfdener  to  J.  G.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  Stdcup  Place,  won  with 
Bleohnum  braziliense,  liomaria  gibba,  Gymnogramma  peruviana, 
G.  Martensii,  and  Neottopteris  virens.  Mr.  Gook,  gardener  to  W. 
Nash,  Bsq  ,  was  second,  his  group  containing  a  fine  plant  of  Wood- 
wardia  radicans;  and  Mr.  Baynbam  third,  who  exhibited  capital 
examples  of  Gymnogramma  Lfancheana  and  G.  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla.  For  single  specimen  Ferns  Mr.  Aiken,  gardener  to  J. 
Batten,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Gleiohenia  flabellata,  a  fine  plant 
4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  Mr.  Lovibond  being  second  with  Gibo- 
tium  prinoeps ;  and  Mr.  Back,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Forrest,  Eiq., 
third  with  Dicksonia  antarctica.  All  the  plants  above  men- 
tioned were  very  well  grown,  the  Ferns  especially  being  in 
superior  condition. 

For  the  "  most  effective "  arrangement  of  twelve  plants  in 
8ft-Bifled  pots  Mr.  Lovibond  was  first  and  Mr.  Mnmford  second ; 
but  twelve  small  plants  cannot  be  made  to  look  effective  on 
86  square  feat  of  Doezds,  and  a  far  better  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced to  set  apart  a  given  space  and  let  each  exhibitor  oeonpy  it 
with  what  number  of  plants  he  likes.  A  little  naefnl  artistic 
grouping  might  then  be  produced;  but  in  the  meeni  in- 
stance, although  the  plants  were  good,  tbey  looked  thin  and 


unattractive.  Pelargoniums  were,  as  a  rule,  poorly  exhibited, 
except  the  Bicolors,  Tricolors,  and  Zonals  from  Mr.  Neighbour, 
and  these  were  well  grown  but  rather  too  flatly  trained. 
Fachsias  from  Mr.  Neighbour  were  good  in  foltage  and  flowers, 
and  the  plants  were  not  too  formally  trained.  Lycopods  wero 
well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gsmmon,  gardener  to  G.  Booeey,  Esq. 
Hsrdy  Ferns  were  small  but  very  healthy,  the  prises  going  to 
Mr.  Neighboar,  Mr.  Giiflord,  and  Mr.  Gammon.  Gloxinjaa  were 
good,  especially  Mr.  Osborne's  flrst-prixe  collection.  DrscMias 
were  medium-sised  healthy  plants ;  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Baynbam* 
and  Mr.  Mouland  seouring  the  prizes.  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark that  oiling  the  foliage  to  make  it  glossy  is  a  *'  dodge  "  not 
worthy  of  imitation.  Achimenes,  except  those  from  Mr.  Grane, 
were  only  indifl  rent.  Begonias  (foliage)  were  extenaively 
shown  and  the  plants  good,  Mr.  Tslmage,  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  Mr. 
Neighbour  receiving  and  meriting  the  prizes.  In  flowering 
Begoniss  Mr.  Mumford  won  with  vesuviDS,  Sedeni,  Model.  Dr. 
Masters,  Stella,  and  Master  Ernest.  Galadiums  were  exhIUted 
in  admirable  style,  Mr.  Gammon  having  the  premier  award  for 
six  varieties  with  plants  8  feet  high  and  through,  Mr.  Monokton 
being  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Mamford  third.  An  exoellent  ex- 
ample of  G.  argyrites  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Monckkm.  All  the 
vuieties  were  healthy  and  in  good  colour. 

Of  Boses  there  was  an  attractive  display.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Gheshunt,  were  first  in  the  dass  for  forty-eight  varieties,  and. 
indeed,  in  the  other  classes  in  which  they  exhibited,  many  of 
their  blooms  being  very  fine,  the  finest  that  have  this  year  been 
exhibited.  Other  prise-  winners  were  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Todman, 
Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Talinage,  Gapt.  GhriHy,  At, 

A  tent  was  devoted  to  and  well  filled  with  Table  Decoratiou. 
For  the  beat  table,  lOfeet  by  6  feet,  open  to  ladies  of  Weat  Kent 
only,  there  were  nine  competitors.  The  decorations  were  gena- 
ttMj  heavy,  and  the  prizes  appeared  to  be  awarded  to  tha 
heaviest.  Miss  M.  A.  Goldingham  bad  the  first  prise,  her  nine 
gbuM  baskets,  dM.,  being  filled  with  Grasses,  fiowers,  and  foliaga 
artistioally  disposed.  Mrs.  W.  Nash,  Bookery ,  Powne,  being 
■eeond,  whose  decoration  included  fruit ;  Miss  Lovibond  being 
ttird  with  an  effective  arrangement,  including  good  fruit,  an 
extra  prize  going  to  Miss  Button  aod  Miss  Boosey  for  a 
ohactely  arranged  table.  But  the  lightest  and  moat  taatefnl 
ttRaBgement  of  all  was  the  Uble  of  Miss  Mary  Waiinp;,  and  we 
oannot  but  think  it  an  oversight  to  have  paased  it  without  r»- 
oognitioii.  The  decorations  consisted  of  Grasses,  Ferns,  and 
white  Boses.  The  Judges  in  this  tent  had  <*larga  eyea,"  bnfr 
Miss  Waring  secured  the  lion's  share  of  public  apraeoiation. 
The  single  decorations  were  very  good.  Miss  Lovibond  and  Miss 
Hutton  being  the  most  suocessfuL  Tfae  beet  basket  of  cut 
fiowers  same  from  Mrs.  B .  H.  Brimble,  Freelands  Boad.  Glaasea 
of  hardy  Grasses  and  wild  fiowers  were  higbly  creditable  lor 
taste  in  arrangement,  the  Misses  Waring  securing  the  prises. 

FBuiv.—Some  very  good  fruit  was  staged.  For  a  collection  of 
six  dishes  Mr.  Baynham  was  first  with  a  small  Pine,  black  and 
white  Grapes  well  finished.  Melon,  Peaches,  and  8te»wberries; 
Mr.  Nei^bour  being  second  with  a  collection  much  the  same, 
but  with  a  dish  of  Nectarines  in  the  place  of  a  Pine.  For  the 
best  Pine  the  wise  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ghurchfield,  gardener  to 
H.  Lyttleton,  £80.,  Westwood  House,  Sydenham,  for  a  Queen 
of  44  lbs.  Mr.  Baynham  had  the  first  prize  for  Melons  with 
Golston  Bassett,  Mr.  Moore  being  second  with  Blendon  Hybrid.. 
For  Peaches  Mr.  Gook  won  with  Boyal  George,  followed  by  Mr. 
Gammon  with  Early  Albert.  For  Nectarioes  Mr.  Neighbour 
wss  first  with  Blmge,  very  good;  Mr.  Field,  gardener  to  N. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  being  second  with  Yiolette  H Alive.  For  the  best 
single  bunoh  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Mr.  Mouland  won  with 
a  fine  bunch,  Mr.  Pollock  being  second  with  a  smaller  but  well- 
finished  bunch.  For  the  best  single  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Mr.  Pepper,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  won  with 
a  fine  but  unripe  bunch  '*  cut  from  a  Yine  over  a  hundred  years 
old."  For  three  bunches  of  B'aok  Hamburgbs  Mr.  Grane,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Moore  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names 
for  very  excellent  examples  of  culture ;  and  for  three  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Mouland  was  first  with  highly  superior 
examples  of  Baokland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Grane  beiog  second  for 
capital  Boyal  Muscadines,  and  Mr.  Smith  third  for  Bnokland 
Sweetwater.  Strawberries  were  smiUl,  except  a  dish  of  Sir  J. 
Paxton  from  Mr.  Neishbour. 

Some  good  vegetables  were  exhibited,  the  best  Gucnmber 
being  Tender  and  True  from  Mr.  Neighbour  and  Mr.  Lane.  For 
tfae  collections  of  veizetableB  the  piincipal  prizes  went  to  Mr. 
Neighbour  and  Mr.  Eke. 

Mr.  Todman,  Eltham  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  large  and  good 
collection  of  Gonifers.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  cottiers 
for  vegetables  and  window  plants.  A  meed  of  recognition  is  due 
to  the  officials  of  the  Show  for  their  courtesy  and  attsntioB. 


THE  EXETEB  BOSE  SHOW. 
OscB  move  the  Bose  show  season  has  commenced,  and  ones 
more  the  fair  capital  of  the  precocious  west  has  led  the  van. 
Exeter  the  city  of  fiowers,  the  birthplace  of  Devoniensis,  one 
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H«n  alone  kM  iUo  8kow  bean  lia]4  an  tha  day  arii^faiaUv 
ftxad,  and  liaia  onoa  voia  bvaltiar  haa  joinad  hand  in  hand  with 
teolhar  af  tav  an  intas^  ol  tvalva  weaiy  months,  and  laoaa  that 
have  Uvad  in  the  menuHnr  thaonah  aumtha  ol  Uttar  wintar  and 
nngmtat  andag  hava  mhUi  Utfotad  np  with  plaaaua  aa  thay 
aaw  theiv  aid  Menda  ana  loaa  onoa  moza  aagagad  in  that  baat  ol 
aU  oooanationa,  ati«ing  Botea.  Ah  t  and  what  a  traat  it  ia  to 
aee  the  hero  ol  a  thooaand  lkahta--tha  BoM>king  ol  Oheahnnt, 
the  man  to  whose  oars,  and  Iots.  and  labour  we  owe  so  many 
mltfl— Oheahnnt  Hybrid,  that  prloelass  boon,  a  rsd  oUmbing 
Tea  Boaa»po68as8ing  tha  havdinesa  ol  aioira  da  Dijon,  tha  aolaor 
ol  Aatoina  Booher,  tha  rampant  growth  ol  an  oTargrean  Bosa ; 
Doha  ol  Bdinbnrgh.  the  pride  ol  HeaWtrea,  the  marrel  and  ad- 
miration (as  shown  lor  seasons  here)  olbondnds  oi  worshippers ; 
Beynolds  Hole,  and  a  host  ol  othen— to  see  him  setting  ap  a 
box  ol  blooms,  hia  eoat  ofE,  his  wzistbands  turned  np,  his  whoia 
mind  set  on  hia  work,  now  raising  gently  a  Bose  with  tha  light- 
nesa  ol  a  mother's  hand  brushing  a  fly  Item  the  laaa  ol  a  aleap- 
ing  ehild>  now  atandtna  baok,  and  with  head  a  Uttla  an  one  sida 
eofitsfnplatiiig  tha  work  from  adistanaei  at  an  actial  looks  at  hia 
Academy  pictme,  now  ohanging  a  Uoom  that  to  oor  eyes  appaara 
lanltless  lor  one  that  oaoses  ns  almost  to  despair  as  we  think  ol 
onr  own  pzodnotions.  All  this  is,  I  think,  a  treat  which  alone 
la  worth  attendanoe  at  tha  Show. 

The  Bzhibition  was  ol  a  misoellaneoiii  oharaoter,  and  bad, 
so  to  speak,  ramifloations  ol  varioas  kinds.  The  Oommittee 
were  not  content  to  depend  alone  on  Boses ;  but  (having  wisely 
suppressed  the  spring  show  on  aoeoont  ol  its  olaahing  with  the 
Tiveiton  Bxhibttion  where  the  Devon  and  Baetar  AgrlonltOEnl 
and  the  TiTorton  Horticultuiaa  Bodatiea  held  their  shows  at 
Asoension  tide),  thev  gaTo  most  libasal  prises  for  stoTo  and 
greenhouse  ana  specimen  pUmts,  and  Iruit  and  Tegetables.  But 
tnis  was  not  all,  lor  dose  to  the  entrance  to  Korthemhay,  in  the 
Victoria  Han,  was  held  a  dog  and  poultry  show,  so  that  the  at- 
tractions for  visitors  to  Exeter  were  ol  a  numerous  and  Tided 
kind. 

But  what  we  have  to  do  with  ia  the  Bose  Show,  and  not  being 
learned  in  speoimen  plants  I  need  metely  ssy  that  Hassia.  Ln- 
oombe  A  Pmoe  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Selater  surpaased  themselves, 
and  peilaotly  astounded  me  with  the  slae  and  beauty  ol  their 

SrodacUons.  Messrs.  Luoombe  d;  Pinoe  put  together  one  ol 
tie  grandest  collections  ol  plants  ever  seen.  They  had  two 
aplenofd  Alhimandas  (Hendersonil  and  grandiflora),  two  splendid 
plants  ol  Aphelexis,  an  immense  Bougainvillea  which  was  a 
mass  ol  odour,  a  Stephaaotia  floribuada  wiiioh  made  many  a 
fair  girl  (and  " my  eyesi"  as  a  ashooi-boy  saya^  wliat  a  lot  ol 
il)slghwithenvy< 


Bat  now  lor  the  BoseSjJ'  onr  Jonmal's  pets,"  tha  flower  ol 
flowers,  what  ol  them  ?  Was  Uie  Show  a  success  or  a  lailure  ? 
Were  the  Boses  shown  good  or  bad?  I  answer.  Both.  The  Show 


was  a  success,  becaose  for  the  time  ol  year  and  eonsftderiog  the 
weather  we  have  bad,  the  mere  laet  el  seventy-two  good  Boses 
being  shewn  made  it  so;  but  it  was  also  a  lUisve,  because  only 


two  or  three  nurserymen  put  in  an  appearanee— via.,  Panl  ol 
Obeshunt,  Curtis  ol  Torquay,  and  Bobert  Veilah  of  Exeter. 
The  Boses  were  a  little  uneven,  and  a  single  glanoa  at  any  stand 
would  tell  us  the  same  story— backward  springy  cold  nights, 
bitter  east  winds.  But  some  marvellous  blooms  wese  shown 
and  some  of  varieties  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  well. 
Mr.  George  Paul  had  the  most  marvellous  bloom  ol  Monsieur 
Woolfield  which  I  or  my  fellow  Judges  (HerouloB  and  Mr.  Beaobey 
ol  Torquay)  declared  never  to  have  seen  equalled.  He  had  also 
i^lendid  blooBss  of  Etienne  Levet,  and  one  treble  of  this  Bose 
was  remarkably  good ;  also  Monsieur  Neman,  that  flokle  iaeen» 
atant  Bose  which  will  only  bloom  when  wooed  by  the  sun's  ooi^ 
staot  love :  Emily  Laxton  (his  own  sending  out),  and  Saltan  ol 
ZADzibar,  Dake  of  Gonnaagbt  (his  own  cbildren),  the  former  as 
it  BMould  be,  Boaa  nig*oque  aimdlia  eygno,  the  latter  a  splendid 
Bise.  Many  old  f«voarite8  too  came  to  ttie  front  in  an  aston- 
isbiog  manner— e.g.f  Charles  Bouillard,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
and  above  all  others  Xavier  Olibo,  Prineees  Mery  ol  Cambridge, 
and  Fisher  Holmes.  Of  course  he  wsa  first  ler  seventy-two  and 
forty-eight  trebles.  Always  at  Exeter  he  may  boast,  il  he  ever 
did  such  a  tbiog,  "  Veni,  vidi^  vid"  He  is  not  only  one  ol  the 
most  sttooessfnl  but  one  of  the  most  generous  ol  professionala, 
lor  he  positively  gave  JBIO  to  be  given  in  prizes  for  Teas  to  us 
amateurs  1  The  Teas  aokuowledged  at  laat  I  the  most  graoelul 
offering,  the  most  well-timed  present ;  lor  here  the  Teas  are  at 
home,  and  the  late  spring  has  retarded  them  so  muoh  that  now 
they  are  at  their  very  beet. 

For  his  prize  there  was  great  competition,  and  I  was  lelt  out 
in  the  cold  with  my  own  particular  friends.  Mr.  Jowitt  brouffht 
a  box  of  blooms  from  Hereford  cut  twenty-four  hours  before  nis 
rival's,  and  yet  ran  Hercules  so  hard  that  the  Judges  had  to 
give  grave  deliberation  before  assigning  the  rewards.    He  had  a 

erfeetly  exquisite  bloom  of  Souvenir  d'Bliss,  and  also  good 
I  ol  soria  whioh  are  rarely  seen  in  standa,  sooh  aa  Amenoa, 


perfeetl] 
hloopuK 


Bubena,  Madame  WiUarmos  with  wondaclnl  odmir,  and  a 
Catherine  Mermet  whioh  enchanted  me.  But  ol  eourse  ha 
was  beaten  by  Heroules  on  his  own  ground,  for  Mr.  Baker  is.  or 
at  least  lor  years  has  appeased  to  be,  invinoible.  The  latter  had 
lovely  blooms  ol  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Marie  Vsn  Houtte.  of 
whioh  varieties  he  jhewed  whole  boxes,  and  also  Oatherina 
Mermet,  Devoniensis,  and  Marshal  HieL  Of  oomtae,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  write  it,  that  Mr.  Bsker  was  first  for  lorty-elglit, 
and  how  he  alaged  that  number  ia  a  perleot  marveL  I  eat 
bloom  in  my  eoDeotion  and  only  staged  twelve  (for  whidh. 


every  M 
by  the 


^  „  way,  I  was  a  good  seeond).  But  here  oomea  Heroules 
with  a  eouple  of  eaba  lull  ol  boi^  he  himaell  amillng  eom- 
plaeently  Irom  one,  and  leeling  like  Oraoa  when  he  goea  in 
io  bat  at  Iiord's.  Out  they  oome,  box  altar  box.  Bless  yon! 
weather  does  not  aileot  him.    In  vain  rude  Boreas  ateims  snA 

rans,  he  oannot  enter  his  paradise.  The  aephyrs  are  allowed 
oome  in  on  sufleranee  there,  but  they  must  not  be  toe 
boisterous,  or  wo Vt  they  oatoh  it  oom  tboae  guardian  Elm  treaa. 
The  naturalist  need  never  enter  his  saored  ground,  lor  ol  eatsr- 
pillars  or  aphides  he  wo'nt  find  enough  to  food  a  jenny  wren. 
The  rains  of  heaven  m^  refose  to  give  their  reviving  molstme, 
but  what  ol  that?  "We,"  said  the  old  gwdener  to  me,  with  a 
sniff  ol  scorn  at  my  puling  plants,  "  we  don't  oare  about  the 
rain,  we  oan  supply  the  rain;  ifs  that  dntted  son  we  want." 
For  all  around  timt  riyslom  are  cooks,  and  hoea,  and  eiateRia 
full  ol  liquid  manure,  and  everything  that  soience  oan  suggest  or 
money  supply.  And  what  ia  the  result?  Why,he  staged  a  lorty- 
eight  wfaien,  though  not  in  his  best  lorm,  made  me  hide  my 
diminished  head  with  shame  as  I  oontemplated  my  misembla 
twelve.  He  had  a  bloom  ol  Marguerite  m  St.  Amend  at  the 
oomer  ol  his  box  which  one  lelt  inclined  to  kiss,  irtie  was  ao 
lovely.  There  were  many,  very  man^Ti  fair  Devon  maids  at  onr 
Show  whose  oom|>lexions,  beautilul  indeed  though  they  weroi 
were  far  short  61  his  Marguerite. 

Messrs.  Curtis  d  Torausy  showed  some  very  good  blooms, 
particularly  in  his  box  of  new  Boses.  He  had  a  very  fine  bloom 
ol  Star  ol  Waltham.  This  novelty,  raised  by  Mr.  William  Paul* 
was  also  well  shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
most  Tsluable  addition  to  the  crimson  Boses.  Its  only  Ihult  is 
that  it  is  a  little  empty  at  the  very  centre  ol  the  bloom.  Mens. 
B.  Y.  Teas  (a  most  extraordinary  name  to  give  a  Bose)  was  slso 
shown  remarkably  good.  Mar^ohal  Niel  was  shown  in  aU  classes 
very  fine.  I  was  very  |^  to  see  the  great  improvement  that 
Mr.  Bobert  Veitoh  has  made  in  Boee-growing.  He  staged  a 
capital  stand  ol  twenty-four  trebles.  He  had  a  very  fine 
bloom  ol  Centifolia  rosea,  and  also  Annie  Laxton.  My  name- 
sake was  in  all  the  nurserymen's  stands,  and  was  very  fine.  It  is 
a  little  too  much  like  Annie  Laxton,  but  W%  useliu  addition, 
being  also  very  {ramnt.  Madame  Bougdre— another  newBose, 
very  light  pink  with  a  rosette-like  flower— was  shown  fine  by 
Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  we  may  reckon  it  aa  a  prize.  Captain 
Christy  has  proved  himself  a  wxetohed  impostor  (his  namesake 
I  hope  will  excuse  me).  He  is  coarse  and  open  and  dirty,  and 
was  condemned  by  i^l  judges.    I  add  the  list  of  awards  :— 

Nubsbbtkbm'b  pBizas.--Seventy-two  Boses,  disUoct  varieUea. 
three  trusses  each— first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  second, 
Messrs.  Cartas,  Sandlord,  &  Co.,  Torouay.  Forty-eight  Boses- 
first,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  second,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford. 
and  Co.  Twenty-four  Boses-rfirst,  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  Twenty- 
four  Boses,  one  truss  each— first,  Mr.  B.  T.  Veitch. 

AKATanas'  Pmzas.— Dozen  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses, 
distinct  varieties,  single  trusses— first,  Mr.  B.  N.  G.  Baker; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Jowltt;  tbiid,  Mr.  B.  W.  Beaohey.  These  prizes 
arere  presented  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Forty-eight  single 
trasses,  distinct  varieties— first,  Mr.  W.  Cotton.  Thirty-six 
Boses— first.  Mr.  W.  Cotton;  second,  Mr.  Beaohey;  third,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Chard.  Eighteen  Boses— first.  Hiss  Lloyd ;  second,  Mc 
Beaohey;  third,  Mr.  Chard.  Twenty. five  Boses— first.  Miss 
Lloyd ;  second,  Mr.  J.  0.  Gould  ;  equal  third,  Mr.  B.  Shuts  and 
Mr.  Cbard.  Twelve  Boees,  three  trusaes- first,  Mr.  Ensoc 
Twelve  single  trusses— first,  Mr.  T.  Jowitt;  second,  Bev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm;  third,  Mr.  Eosor. 

Opxn  Cokpxtitiov.— Twelve  Tea-soented  and  Noisette  Boses, 
distinct  varieties,  single  trusses — first,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford, 
and  Co. ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Jowiit.  Twelve  single  trusses  of  1874 
or  1875— first,  Messrs.  Panl  &  Son ;  second,  Messrs  Curtis  and 
Co.  Twenty-four  trusses  any  other  variety — first,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son.  Twelve  trusses,  H.P.  Dake  of  Edinburgh- first,  Messrs. 
Curtis  &  Co.;  second,  Miu  Lloyd.  Twelve  trasses,  Mar^obal 
Niel— first,  B.  T.  Veitoh;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chard. 

And  now  I  have  told  you  ol  the  blooms  and  ol  the  priaea,  it 
only  remains  to  say  that  the  company  was  very  large  and  highly 
aeleot ;  that  everyone  looked  pleaaant  and  happy  and  healthy, 
and  not  bored  to  death  and  pale  and  tired,  as  in  London ;  that 
we  had  the  jolliest  of  dinners  at  Mr.  Baker's,  where  Mr.  George 
Paul,  Mr.  Jowitt,  and  others  talked  Boses  tiU  almoat  the  day- 
light began  to  appear ;  that  we  had  the  great  pleaaure  ol  hearing 
that  most  ol  the  great  nurserymen  would  be  in  lor  the  Crystal 
Palaoe,  and  that  the  only  regret  we  lelt  was  that  so  many 
nuiaarymen  were  nnabla  to  oome,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
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Wfttt  ftDottier  twelvttmonths  before  we  had  anoiher  Bote  Show  at 
Exeter.— John  B.'  M.  Caxh, 


THE  BPALDINa  HOBTIOULTUBAL  BOOIBTTS 
SHOW.— Juke  21st  akd  22in). 

Akonobt  thofe  plaoea  where  hortieultare  may  be  said  to 
flonriah,  this  metropolis  of  the  "  parts  of  Holland  in  Liaooln- 
shire  "  may  well  take  a  plaoe.  The  faot  that  bnlbons  roots  form 
an  Important  part  of  its  eommeroe,  and  the  natoral  oapabillties 
of  the  soil,  may  have  led  into  that  dircolion.  and  the  preeenoe 
of  some  yery  ardent  loyers  of  flowers  has  still  farther  increased 
the  taste,  so  that  a  flooiishinff  Sooiety  now  exists  whose  meet- 
ings are  looked  forward  to  witti  oonsiaerable  interest,  and  form 
the  most  notable  dajrs  in  the  town's  calendar;  while  the  well- 
known  hospitality  and  kindly  feelioM  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  Society  giye  it  a  oharm  wbioh  in  many  more  preten- 
tions shows  is  wanting.  A  few  notes  on  the  Exhibition  held 
there  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  the  present  month  may  therefore, 
perhaps,  not  be  unaooeptable  to  lovers  of  that  which  far  more 
than  angling  deserves  the  name  of  the  "  gentle  art." 

The  Exbibifeion  was  held  as  osoal  in  the  piotoresqae  grounds  of 
Aysoooghfee  Hall,  now  tenanted  by  the  estimable  President  of 
the  Sooiety,  0.  F.  Bower,  Esq.,  and  the  principal  productions 
were  arrani^  in  a  tent  180  feet  long  and  aboat  40  wide.  Owing 
lo  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  Show  being  a  week 
earlier  than  nsnal,  the  number  of  exhibits  was  not  so  large  as 
usual.  This  waa  notably  the  case  with  Boses,  which  were  few 
and  indifferent;  but  in  nearly  every  other  class  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  waa  remarkablv  good.  Cottagers,  indeed,  were  un- 
mistakeably  behindhand,  but  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  considers  the  cold  and  nngeoial  weather  that  we  have 
had,  and  that  they  are  unable  to  use  any  appliances  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  oold  and  outting  winds. 

The  chief  exhibitors  were  Mr.  J.  Oypher  of  Oheltenham  and 
Hr.  S.  House  of  Peterborough  amongst  nurserymen,  and  amoont 
amateurs  Mr.  O.  F.  Burrell,  Mr.  Bonner,  Dr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Garfit, 
Mr.  J.  S.  H.  Wilkinson,  and  the  Bev.  B.  Beridge.  Amongst 
the  plants  were  as  fine  specimens  of  stove  and  ozeenhouse 
plants  and  Ferns  as  one  would  desire  to  see;  while  the  method 
of  arranging  them  on  the  grass,  even  though  it  was  a  flat  surf  aoe. 
was  prefirable  to  staging,  aa  the  plants  were  below  the  level  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  were  seen  to  greater  advantage. 

As  herbaceous  plants  always  form,  both  as  pot  plants  and  cut 
blooms,  a  great  feature  of  this  Show,  one  is  always  sure  to  And 
amongst  the  odleotions  exhibited  some  of  great  interest,  those 
shown  by  Dr.  Stiles  being  models  of  ffood  cultivation  and  care. 
Amongst  them  were  Oampanula  pulla,  a  lovely  dark  violet 
flower,  to  which  the  long  green  segments  of  the  calyx  give  a 
unique  appearance ;  Oampanula  Hostii.  0.  caudate,  and  Cf.  Van 
Houttei ;  Aonilegia  chrysantha,  Spirsa  fllipendula,  Lilium  Hum- 
boldtii,  Lyohnis  Haageana,  Delphinium  belladonna,  and  Bqui- 
setnm  sylvatioam  grown  as  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  else. 
I  had  the  opportunity  afterwards  of  visiting  the  Uttle  garden 
where  these  are  grown,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  done.  I  noticed  here  liorina  longi- 
ilora.  Oatananohe  caBmlea,  Eugenia  glance,  Oentranthus  alhs, 
Campanula  grandiflora,  Anchnsa  italica.  Campanula  urtioifolia 
fl.-pL,  Hesperis  matronalis  (doable  purple),  Habenaria  nivea,  and 
a  vigorous  small  bed  of  Cypripedinm  speotabile,  the  Amcrioan 
Lady's-sUpper.  Dr.  StilesVi  stand  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  oat 
flowers  of  nardy  plants  was  exceedingly  testeful  in  arrangement. 
Mr.  Ingram  of  Belvoir  Castle  also  exhibited  a  flne  colleoiion  of 
cut  blooms  of  herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which  were  the  Bdd- 
weiss,  Erodiam  manescavi,  Lathyrus  Sibthorpii,  Onosma  tauri- 
eum,  liUpinus  arborens,  and  many  of  those  already  named.  A 
Terr  pretty  collection  of  bedding  plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  another  by  Mr.  House,  the  former  being  neatly 
arranged  in  pans  and  with  considerable  effect. 

The  contest  for  Table  Decorations  was  very  ffood,  and  when  I 
say  that  Mr.  Cypher,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his  taste  in  these 
matters,  took  second,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  there 
WIS  oonsiderable  taste  dispUyed,  and  it  was  so.  The  oentro 
piece  exhibited  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Burrell  was  exqaisitely  arranged. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  flowers  as  the  gracefulness 
and  elegance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  grouped  together 
that  made  it  so  charming.  The  glaring  fault  of  making  the  top 
piece  heavy  had  been  judiciously  avoided,  and  the  introduction 
of  Grasses  and  Ferns  gave  it  a  very  light  appearance.  It  is 
evident  that  a  better  taste  in  these  matters  is  being  developed, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Burrell  who  has  set  so  good  an 
example.  Miss  Bonner's  bouquet  for  the  table  was  also  exoeed^ 
Jngly  pretty.  Of  the  arrangements  of  the  wild  flowers  so  much 
eannot  be  said,  and  there  is  here  great  room  for  improvement. 

The  good  folks  of  Spalding  have  found  out  that  to  mske 
flower  shows  pay  something  else  must  be  added,  and  hence  a 
horse  show  took  place  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  say  anything,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  delightful 
weather  tended  to  make  everything  agreeable,  and  I  hope  en- 


abled the  Sooiety  to  soore  a  ■ueoeesfnl  inningr.  Nothing  oouia 
be  better  than  the  arraogement  by  which  ttie  members  of  the 
Committee  were  told  off  for  various  duties,  nor  the  taeartioeas  with 
which  they  carried  out  thoee  dutiee.  A  pUm  of  the  tent  was  also 
drawn  with  the  position  of  the  different  exhibiu,  so  that  there 
was  no  difllcnlty  in  seeing  where  the  Judges  had  to  go  to,  and 
to  those  who  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  judging  at  some 
shows  thU  wiU  be  appreciated.  Altogether  Spaldtng  sets  an 
example  which  it  would  be  well  if  many  other  plaoea  were  to 
toUow.—D.,  Deak 

KOTBS  AND  GLBANINGB. 

Wa  femind  our  readers  that  the  tbirty-thiid  aimiveriaiy 
dinner  of  the  GABDxiniBS'  Botal  BmrKvoLrarr  Ihstitutioh  takeg 
plaoe  to-morrow  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hogg.  The  claims  of  this  institatioii 
for  the  support  of  horticulturists  are  so  generally  adoiitted 
that  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  them.  We  trast  that  the  approaoh- 
ing  gathering  will  be  more  thao  usually  successful,  and  that  a 
substantive  accretion  to  the  funds  of  the  institutioii  will  xesoit 
from  the  efforts  which  are  behig  made  for  a  purpose  in  all 
respects  so  laudable  and  so  deserving  of  support. 

At  the  Cbtstal  Palaob  Boss  Show,  wUoh  opens  to- 
morrow, the  80th  inst,  a  good  display  is  anticipated,  the  sonny 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  and  the  preceding  showers  afford- 
ing hope  that  the  blooms  will  have  advanoed  to  exhibition 
form.  Last  year  the  Show  was  four  days  earlisr  than  this 
year,  but  vegetation  last  year  was  at  least  seven  dsjs  earlier 
than  it  is  thia  year.  Still  rosaiians  areexpecthig  good  eompe- 
tition  and  a  snoeessful  gathering. 

••  C.  A.  B.,  Sandhunt,**  writes  for  the  eneouragement 

of  amateurs,  that  he  has  gathered  thirteen  quarts  of  British 
Queen  Strawberries  from  about  six  doxen  pots  forced  in  his 
orchard  house.  Several  of  the  fruit  weighed  above  1^  ox.,  and 
many  above  1  oi.  From  thirty  to  thirty-six  berriee  quite 
flUed  the  quart  pot  The  plants  were  potted  in  6-ineh  pots 
early  last  summer ;  placed  first  under  a  north,  subeequently 
under  a  south  wall ;  transferred  to  the  house  in  November, 
and  placed  on  shelves  immediatelv  under  the  glass  in  February. 
Watered  regularly  onee  a-week  with  liquid  manure. 

Wi  have  received  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  A  Co.  a 

basket  of  Porter's  Bxculsiob  Potatois  as  the  produce  of  one 
root.  The  weight  is  8i  lbs.,  and  many  of  the  tubera  are  of 
exhibition  quality*    They  are  perfectly  ripe,  hating  had  the 

K>teetion  of  glass  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclement  weather, 
t  no  artifleial  heat  has  been  afforded  them. 

Habdt  Palxs  FLowsBora  at  Glashsvih.— There  are 

two  flne  specimens  of  Chamarope  in  the  grounds  at  Glasnevin. 
One  of  these  in  rather  a  aheltered  position  has  repeatedly 
flowsied ;  the  other  in  a  more  exposed  situation  not  until  this 
year.  The  interestuig  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the  floweta 
turn  out  to  be  of  a  different  sex  from  thoee  of  the  other,  so 
that  we  may  expect  shortly  to  ehroniole  for  the  first  time  the 
fruiting  of  a  Palm  in  the  open  ground  in  this  country. — {Iriih 
Farmen*  QoMetU.) 

SNAILS  DESTBOTING  WALL  FRUIT. 
Tn  ease  of  "  P.  M.'*  is  a  difficult  one  to  reply  to  satbfao- 
torily ;  and  while  doubtless  many  will  be  willing  to  give  advice, 
few,  it  is  fearsd,  will  be  able  to  advance  an  aooeptable  remedy. 
I  was  once  troubled  with  squirrels  coming  over  a  wall  and 
eating  the  fruit,  and  I  baffled  them  by  adopting  the  same  plan 
that  is  often  adopted  to  keep  boys  and  other  marauders  on 
the  right  side  of  a  walL  I  placed  along  the  top  of  the  wall  a 
coping  of  common  mortar,  sticking  it  full  of  broken  glass. 
The  mortar  quiekly  dried  and  the  glass  became  firm,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  a  squirrel  ever  afterwards  eame  over  the 
wall,  but  I  have  many  times  seen  them  at  the  top  as  if  **  feeling 
their  way.*'  The  wali  being  high  the  coping  of  mortar  and 
glass  was  not  so  much  seen  as  to  be  objeotlonaUe.  The  eame 
plan — ^the  glass  being  put  in  perhaps  a  little  more  eloeely-* 
would,  I  think,  stop  snails.  I  offer  this  for  the  eonsideration 
of  "  P.  M."  Sticking  in  the  glass  is  a  little  tedious,  but  when 
once  done  the  barrier  lasts  for  many  years,  especially  if  the 
moxtar  is  good. — ^W.  B.  J. 


I  mow  what  will  stop  snails  from  crossing  a  wall^at  any 
rate,  it  prevents  them  from  crawling  up  one  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  is  coal  tar.  The  difficulty  is,  that  although  it  does 
not  dry  quickly,  still  it  does  become  dry,  and  more  needs  to  be 
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poured  where  required.  As  a  raggestion,  I  ask  if  tar  can  be 
mixed  viih  oil;  and  it  bo,  if  that  would  preserve  it  from 
eyaporatiDg  f  If  a  composition  ean  be  made  preserving  tar  in 
a  moist  state,  I  am  satisfied  that  snails  will  not  cross  it.  If  I 
was  troubled  the  same  as  "  P.  M.,"  and  the  wall  had  a  flat 
top,  I  shonld  walk  along  the  top  about  onoe  a- week  and  pour  a 
row  of  tar  from  the  spout  of  an  old  water-oan,  snd  should  rest 
satisfied  that  my  fruit  would  be  safe  from  the  attaoks  of  snails 
from  that  direetion.~A  Toxikshibb  Gabdbhbb. 


Berpicting  the  passage  of  snails  over  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  destroying  *<  P.  M.'s  '*  Keetarinee,  I  think  I  ean  offer  a 
remedy  both  simple  and  effectual.  Place  l^lb.  of  resin  and 
lib.  by  weight  of  sweet  oil  in  a  pipkin,  and  simmer  over  a 
fire  until  the  resin  is  quite  melted.  A  train  of  this  placed 
along  the  top  of  the  w«ll  would,  I  think,  be  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  snsils.  The  great  advantage  of  this  composi- 
tion is  that  it  never  dries.  If  •*  P.  M."  tries  this  remedy  and 
it  succeeds  in  its  purpose,  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  others  if 
he  would  kindly  state  the  fact  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 
— F.  B.  H.  S. 


A  SPBINKLXNO  of  commou  salt  on  the  top  of  the  wall  will 
effectually  prevent  these  vermin,  and  probably  some  at  the 
ground  edge  of  the  wall  would  also  prevent  their  ascent.  A 
sprinkling  of  salt  early  in  the  snail  season  will  probably  last 
for  the  year.  Some  years  ago  I  could  not  rear  a  Tiger  Lily 
flower.  The  snails  first  ate  the  leaves,  then  the  buds,  and 
often  the  stalk.  Seeing  the  effect  of  salt  on  snails  I  made  a 
slight  cordon  round  the  Lily  stem.  No  slug  nor  enail  has 
faced  this.  I  have  had  my  Lily  fiowers  every  year  since,  and 
this  year  there  is  such  promise  of  them  that  I  think  the  salt 
does  good,  oextainly  does  not  harm  them. — T.  S.,  Exeter, 

With  reference  to  *'  P.  M.'s  "  difaculty  (page  487),  I  pre- 
sume from  the  expression  '*  my  garden  wall,"  and  from  the 
neighbour  refusing  to  remove  the  Ivy,  that  it  is  a  party  wall, 
and  that  **  P.  M."  has  command  of  his  own  side  and  no  more. 
Of  the  top  the  parties  have  joint  use,  and  a  learned  Judge 
observed  that  either  party  might  amuse  himself  with  walking 
on  it,  though  he  had  never  known  of  an  instance.  Now  to 
apply  this  to  *'  P.  M."  Catching  all  the  snails  is  impossible, 
and  the  trees  must  be  protected  by  a  band  of  something  which 
the  snails  will  not  cross.  A  solution  of  a  disagreeable  salt, 
such  as  common  salt,  alum,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  applied  to 
the  bricks  either  on  the  top  or  the  upper  part  of  the  wall, 
would  be  effective ;  but  unfortunately  every  salt  which  is 
soluble  in  water  is  soluble  also  in  rain,  and  such  a  protection 
would  require  perpetual  renewal.  If  it  were  not  for  the  expense 
a  ribbon  of  copper  and  zinc  soldered  together  might  deter  by 
galvanic  action ;  but  perhaps  a  6-inch  band  of  oil  pidnt  aprinkled 
while  wet  with  coarse  sand,  or  better  with  pounded  glass, 
might  stand  the  weather  and  protect  the  trees.— G.  S. 

If  *'  P.  M."  will  fasten  a  zinc  trough  closely  along  the  top 
of  his  side  of  the  wall  and  keep  full  of  water  during  the  season 
of  growth  he  will  effectu^y  keep  the  snails  at  bay.— E.  L. 


PEACH  BLISTEB. 

"  Pbeventiom  is  better  than  curing  *'  stands  good  in  all 
things,  including  the  blistering  of  the  foliage  of  trees.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  pitiful  sight  than  a  Peach  tree  badly  affected 
with  blister.  When  once  the  leaf  is  affected  it  never  recovers, 
and  it  onlv  remains  for  us  to  pluek  it  off.  Yes,  the  very  life 
of  the  trees  must  be  plucked  off.  The  blistered  leaves  are 
generally  the  first  leaves  of  early  spring.  These  leaves  have 
an  important  o£Sce  to  perform,  but  they  are  blistered.  To 
leave  them  as  they  are  they  become  an  eyesore  and  a  capital 
nursery  ground  for  insects ;  and  these  little  fellows  know  all 
about  it  and  speedily  avail  themselves  of  (to  them)  the  pleasant 
places  provided. 

What  is  the  cause  of  blistering  ?  la  the  question  often  asked. 
For  many  vears  I  have  considered  it  may  with  certainty  be 
placed  to  the  inclement  spring,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Is  it  surprising  when  we  think  of  it  ?  We  have  a  wall  10  to 
12  feet  high  facing  due  south,  the  sun  blazing  out  upon  the 
young  foliage.  We  find  the  temperature  to  run  up  to  80°  or  90*" 
in  a  few  hours,  and  at  night  the  glass  will  register  6°  to  10°  of 
frost.  Can  we  wonder  at  blistering  of  the  mw-bom  leaf? 
Would  not  our  hardy  Oak,  if  its  young  tender  foliage  were 
exposed  to  these  extremes,  be  also  blistered  ?    Not  only  do  we 


have  the  burning  days  and  freezing  nights,  but  there  are  the 
cutting  winds  and  the  chilling  storm,  one  and  all  antagonistic 
to  the  well-being  of  tender  foliage.  Is  the  Peach  tree  subject 
to  these  extremes  in  its  home  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative,  and  we  must  conclude  that  chilling  cold  is  the  cause 
of  blistering. 

The  remedy  is  protection.  We  must  sereen  the  trees  against 
extreme  cold.  Under  glass  we  have  little  or  no  blistering  of 
the  folisge,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  which  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  springs  are  badly 
blistered.  If  we  slightly  protect  trees  on  an  open  wall  for  the 
night  only  we  have  blistering,  and  yet,  again,  if  we  sereen  the 
trees  just  whilst  in  bloom  night  and  day,  and  remove  the 
screens  altogether  when  we  think  the  fruit  is  *'  set,"  disregard- 
ing the  state  of  weather  and  whether  the  foliage  ia  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  blistering  will  follow.  This  I  have  had  de- 
monstrated in  a  neighbour's  garden  this  spring. 

When  to  take  away  screens  of  any  kind  depends  so  much  on 
the  season  snd  situation  that  no  rule  can  be.  laid  down,  but 
"  never  leave  off  a  clout  before  May  is  in  and  out,"  is  a  pretty 
safe  rule  to  act  upon.  Shelter  should  be  removed  by  degrees. 
If  four  thicknesses  of  herring-net  has  been  on,  take  off  one  at  a 
time,  leaving  the  last  two  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
others,  and  if  close  to  the  wall  and  interfering  with  the  folisge, 
prop  the  netting  off  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  it  can  remain  there 
until  the  weather  is  genial.  Canvas  or  tiffany  covers  are  too 
heavy  for  day  work ;  in  that  case  I  would  have  old  nets  hanging 
some  distance  from  the  trees  night  and  day,  and  idlowed  to 
hang  a  considerable  time  after  the  heavier  screens  have  been 
removed.  Old  netting  is  so  cheap  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
without  plenty  of  it. 

I  have  carefully  protected  the  trees  in  my  charge  for  the  last 
two  springs,  and  though  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  find  trees 
more  blistered  than  those  always  have  been  before,  I  have  had 
no  blistering  since  I  adopted  the  above  plan.  I  repeat  that 
blister  is  caused  by  the  leaf  being  chilled,  and  the  remedy  is 
protection. 

When  the  cause  is  so  clear  and  the  cure  so  certain,  practical 
men  can  only  smile  at  the  advocacy  of  applying  '<  nostrums  *' 
to  the  wood  in  winter  to  prevent  tender  foliage  being  injured 
by  cold  in  apring.  The  curl  is  distinct  from  the  blister,  being 
undoubtedly  caused  by  insects,  but  neither  curl  or  blister  need 
be  allowed  where  time  and  means  are  provided  for  preventing 
them. — JoHif  TkYhOBtJIardwieke  Orange. 


CATBBPILLABS  STBIPPINQ  LIME  TBEES* 
WsiTiHa  to  us  concerning  a  plague  of  caterpillars  at  Somer- 
leyton  near  Lowestoft,  a  correspondent  states  as  follows—"  At 
this  place  there  is  a  very  fine  avenue  of  Lime  trees ;  and  this 
year,  as  was  also  the  case  last,  they  are  literally  swarming  with 
caterpillars,  so  much  eo  that  some  of  the  treee  are  now  as 
bare  of  foliage  as  they  were  in  midwinter,  with  the  caterpillars 
dangling  from  them  in  threads  like  spiders'  webs.  They  are 
also  attacking  the  Blm  and  the  Ash  to  a  limited  extent.  I 
may  say  there  are  abundance  of  birds  of  all  sorts  on  the  place, 
so  that  the  cause  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of 
species  that  prey  on  inseets."  Upon  examination  we  find  that 
the  caterpillars  are  those  of  one  of  our  moat  injurious  insects, 
known  as  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumats).  The  late 
Bdward  Newman,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  its  life 
history,  from  personal  observation  ascertained  that  some  are 
destroyed  by  bullfinches  and  titmice.  These  and  other  birds  do 
not  suffice  to  keep  the  species  in  check ;  and  although  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  the  way  of  kilUng  the  cater^llar  and 
chrysalis— in  the  latter  case  of  course  by  digging  round  the 
trees  in  the  autumn  after  the  season  of  pupation  has  com- 
menced—he places  more  reUanee  on  a  winter  campaign  against 
the  moth,  a  sticky  composition  being  applied  to  the  trees  which 
prevents  the  females  from  going  up  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  beat  mixture  is  equal  parts  of  Stockholm  tar  and  cart- 
grease,  which,  applied  to  the  trees  in  November  or  Becembor, 
has  been  proved  to  be  harmless,  though  if  it  were  put  on  in 
April  or  May  the  case  would  be  different.  Mr.  Newman  re- 
commends, however,  that  the  bark  be  slit  the  next  summer. 
His  plan  is  this :  Watch,  by  examhiing  tiie  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  a  lantern  during  the  months  named,  for  the  emergenee 
of  the  moths ;  then,  says  he,  "  shonld  they  be  numerous — and 
sometimes  they  are  as  thick  as  bees— destroy  by  hand  all 
within  reach,  and  the  following  day  daub  the  trees  with  a  ring 
of  this  composition,  taking  care  to  leaVe  no  side  shoots  or 
contact  with  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  ascent  of  the 
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femtle.  By  thii  meaiif  ihonwuids  of  femalef  h«Te  boen  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  plantation  in  one  niglit ;  and  as  each  female 
is  oalonlated  to  lay  two  hundred  eggs  the  diminntion  In  the 
number  of  the  caterpillars  daring  the  next  season  most  be 
eoniiderable.*' 


CLIFTON  HALL, 

THE  SEAT  OF  H.  B.  CLIFTON,  ESQ. 

OLiFroy  Hall  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  about  three  miles  south-west  from  the  town  of  Nottiog- 
ham.  Ooing  from  the  town,  the  most  direet  way  to  the  Hall 
runs  through  Olifton  Grove.  This  groYe,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  river  Trent,  the  grandeur  of 
its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  sweet- 
smelling  wild  flowers  whteh  everywhere  abound  in  summer,  is 
one  of  the  most  oharming  retreats  in  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trent. 

The  Hall  stands  far  above  the  river,  and  eommands  extensive 
views  of  Nottingham,  WoUaton,  Ghilwell,  Brameqjke,  and  away 
towards  Derby.  It  is  a  Isrge  mansion  of  brickwork,  and  has 
evidently  been  designed  more  with  the  intention  of  seeuring 
inside  eomfort  than  outside  show.  About  the  different  nobles 
who  have  possessed  it  since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
GervAse  Clifton  little  need  be  said ;  not  one  of  them  appeaif 
to  have  taken  mneh  interest  in  horticulture.  Even  so  late  as 
1834  Captain  Barker,  in  his  "  Walks  Bound  Nottingham," 
speaks  of  the  garden  being  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
notes  a  great  want  of  that  cheerfulness  which  marks  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spirited  owner.  If  this  volume  was  revised  up  to 
the  present  time  the  deBcription  would  be  a  very  different  one. 
Since  the  present  squire  came  into  power  the  garden  has 
steadily  improved,  and  it  has  now  risen  into  eminence. 

The  pleasure  grounds  lie  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  Hall.  The  flower  garden  is  divided  from  the  other 
pleasure  grounds  by  a  broad  gravel  walk  which  runs  east  and 
west.  South  from  this  walk  the  ground  is  formed  into  fine 
green  banks  rising  one  above  another  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Fine  old  EngUsh  Yews  line  the  summit  of  each 
terrace,  and  specious  plats  of  grass  intercept  each  incline. 
About  the  centre  of  the  ground  there  is  the  remains  of  an  old 
Boman  chapel  which  is  beautifully  draped  with  Ivy.  Beds 
of  Bhododendrons,  fountains,  and  ehoice  shrubs  are  harmo- 
niouBly  arranged  here  and  there  on  the  grass.  At  the  top  of 
this  ascent  there  are  some  of  the  finest  Evergreen  Oaks  in 
England.  Judging  from  their  looks  they  must  be  between 
GO  feet  and  70  feet  high,  and  they  spread  out  in  proportion. 
Another  feature  in  the  way  of  trees  is  a  long  row  of  Fin  about 
tho  same  height  as  the  Oaks,  and  each  of  their  stems  sre  com- 
pletely clothed  to  the  top  with  Ivy.  This  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years,  and  the  result  now  is  that  all  the  trees  are 
dead  or  dying,  but  they  still  form  splendid  pillars  of  Ivy,  and 
in  this  way  are  very  ornamental. 

The  flower  garden  occupies  a  large  plateau  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hall.  It  was  entirely  remodeled  by  Mr.  Milner  two  years 
ago.  It  is  now  a  most  attractive  spot.  There  is  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  scroll  beds  close  to  this  are 
planted  in  the  carpet  style  in  the  summer  time,  and  other  out- 
lying designs  are  flUed  with  Geraniums  and  other  choice  bed- 
ding plants. 

Forming  a  boundary  to  the  north  side  of  the  flower  garden 
is  a  recently  erected  and  very  flne  conservatory.  It  extends 
124  feet  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Hall.  It  is  80  feet 
wide,  and  the  large  centre  dome  is  40  feet  high.  The  two 
side  wings  are  80  feet  high.  The  ventilators  open  along 
the  top  and  at  the  sides  near  the  foundation.  The  interior 
arrangement  consists  of  an  ornamental  fountain  with  a  large 
marble  basin  placed  under  the  dome.  Extending  right  and 
left  from  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  there  are  two  beds 
surrounded  by  broad  pathways.  The  back  wall  is  built  up  to 
the  roof,  the  wall  being  covered  with  ornamental  lattice-work 
for  training  dimbing  plants  to.  The  door  leading  from  the 
Hall  opens  hi  full  view  of  the  front  shelf,  which  is  about  2  feet 
wide  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  The  floor  is 
tastefully  laid  with  a  handsome  pattern  of  encaci s ;ic  tile  s.  This 
conservatory  was  erected  by  John  Edmonds  A  Co. ,  LiUie  Bridge, 
Fulham,  London,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial, ornamental,  and  p«rfectly  finished  buildings  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceire.  It  contains  1300  feet  of  4-inoh  fnping. 
The  whole  of  this  is  heated  without  the  slightest  difficult 
with  one  of  Edmonds'  No.  6  tubular  saddle  boilers.  Facing 
the  fountain  in  the  oentre  of  the  houee  then  is  a  zeeeis  in  the 


back  wall.  This  is  beautifully  arranged  in  a  natural-like  it»le 
of  rockwork  by  Messrs.  Pnlham  A  Son,  3roxbonine,  Herts, 
In  the  cavities  of  this  roekery  there  are  many  hardy  Ftm 
growing  luxuriantly ;  but  the  most  effective  plant  about  it  U 
the  old  Begonia  Bex.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  this  plant  m 
such  positions,  but  nothing  could  be  finer. 

All  the  plants  in  the  centre  beds  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  planted  in  the  soiL  Camellias  are  just  beginning  to  set 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  The  beautiful  Tree  Fern  Alsophilaia 
doing  well  in  the  same  quarters.  Some  young  greenbooie 
Bhododendrons  just  in  flower  are  worth  noting;  they  hisknde 
Edgworthii,  Countess  of  Haddington,  Aucklandii  (very  rue 
and  a  splendid  variety),  and  Duchess  of  Buodeueh.  These  sie 
four  of  the  very  finest  varieties.  Tlieir  blooms  are  vhile, 
richly  scented,  and  large  in  sise.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts  of 
Acers  are  splendid  decorative  plants  either  planted  out  or  in 
pots.  The  best  varieties  here  are  A.  palmatum,  A.  po\riuir- 
phum  atropurpureum,  and  A.  palmatum  partitum.  Lazge 
numbers  of  cool-house  Palms  are  planted  out,  and  Tree  Fens 
in  tubs  and  other  fine-foliage  plante  are  grouped  about  on  the 
floor  near  the  fountain.  There  is  a  very  flne  assortment  o( 
climbers  planted  along  the  back  wall ;  of  course  most  of  them 
are  young,  but  all  are  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  when  i 
little  further  advanced  the  effect  wiU  be  grand,  as  they  are  all 
of  the  best  varieties.  Good  climbers  are  often  wanted,  the 
following  cannot  be  surpassed:— Lapagerias,  red  and  white; 
Clematis  John  Gould  Yeitch,  pale  blue,  rosette-formed,  sod  a 
splendid  variety  for  select  positions ;  C.  indivisa ;  Passiilora 
Campbelli ;  Tacsonia  exonienslB,  flowers  bright  pink  and  violet, 
verv  free  flowering ;  T.  insignia,  the  best  of  all  the  Taosoniis, 
with  large  crimson,  blue,  and  white  flowers;  Bxachysema nn- 
dulatum,  Bhyncospermum  jasminoidee,  Kennedys  ovata  alba, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  climbing  Boses. 

The  pot  Boses  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  were  the  fineit 
I  have  ever  seen  about  a  private  place  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  blooms  of  Paul  Neron  were  quite  full  hi  the 
centre,  well  formed  and  coloured,  and  7  inches  in  diameter; 
in  fact,  they  were  all  so  good  that  I  give  the  names  of  a  few 
which  are  evidently  well  ad^>ted  for  blooming  early  ia  pots- 
Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Bothsohild,  La  France,  Gheriei 
Lefebvre,  Lord  Clyde,  John  Hopper,  Clotilde  BoUand,  Jolflf 
Margottin,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  EdinbnrRh, 
Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Mademoiselle  Eiug6nie  Verdier,  Ma- 
dame Charles  Wood,  and  Madame  CUmence  Joigneaux. 

The  Azaleas  were  other  subjects  of  great  merit  both  in 
form  and  variety.  Mademoiselle 'Marie  Lefebvre  is  a  splendid 
variety ;  the  blooms  are  of  immense  size  and  wonderful  sub- 
stance.  Marquis  of  Lome,  La  Superbe,  Stella,  and  Basy 
others  might  be  named  amongst  the  first  class.  Mignonette 
is  grown  largely  in  pots.  Amongst  the  several  varieties  Queen 
Victoria  is  by  far  the  best.  The  spikes  of  bloom  attain  a  great 
length,  and  the  foliage  retains  a  beautiful  green  shade,  while 
that  of  other  varieties  is  quite  yellow  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  atoms.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  Pelargoniums,  Bpineas,  and  sudi-Uke  plants  made  a  oom- 
bined  mass  of  flower.  Seate  are  dittribnted  in  many  reeesaee, 
and  amongst  these  were  some  recently  brought  from  Fiinenee, 
and  which  were  made  of  earthenware  m  the  form  of  three  Isrge 
tapestry-pattern  ooshions  resting  above  each  other.  They  hsTe 
the  recommendation  of  being  both  useful  and  omamentid,  a&d 
placing  them  in  the  open  aur  does  them  no  harm. 

My  notes  on  this  house  have  gone  rather  further  than  I 
intended,  but  one  oannot  leave  it  without  feeling  gratified  with 
the  great  interest  wliieh  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  must  take  in 
gardening  to  eieet  such  a  magniflcent  house,  and  the  praise- 
worthy way  in  which  they  have  improved  the  entire  plaee 
cannot  be  too  widely  known.  At  the  back  of  the  conservatoiy 
there  is  a  large  glass  potting  house,  where  the  plMits  are  potted 
without  taking  them  out  of  doors.  There  are  other  two  old- 
faahioned  conservatories  built  into  the  HaU.  These  are  kspt 
constantly  gay  with  flowers. 

The  kitchen  garden  liee  in  a  sheltered  position  about  500  yaidi 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hall.  The  fruit  honsss  sxe 
arranged  here.  The  flret  is  a  plant  house  for  supplymgthe 
conservatory ;  next  to  this  there  is  a  Peach  house,  the  tnes 
having  been  pknted  this  spring.  It  is  intended  for  a  mid- 
summer supply  of  fruit,  and  contains  healthy  yourg  trees  of 
Noblesse,  Bioyal  George,  French  Galande,  Pitmastun  Seedlhig, 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  latter  variety  is  eomparatiTely 
new,  and  bears  an  excellent  character.  The  next  house  is  a 
large  span-roof  vinery  SO  feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  a  num- 
ber of  sorts.    Last  year's  crop  in  this  house  was  exoslknti 
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some  of  the  Hftmbnzgh  bnnehes  weighing  m  mndh  m  4  Ibi., 
AUeantoi  6  Ibe.,  and  BarbaroifM  8  Ibi.  The  iroii  is  jost 
thinned,  uid  ihii  season's  crop  promises  to  be  stiU  better  than 
last  one,  and,  like  eyerything  else  about  the  plaoe,  the  oon- 
dition  of  this  house  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
able  and  persevering  gardener,  who  has  carried  out  so  many 
improyements  here. 

Madresfleld  Oonrt  Tine  was  rooted  out  of  this  house  last 
year,  as  it  would  not  keep  well,  and  it  is  replaced  by  Pearson's 
Golden  Qaeen.  This  was  planted  last  aatnmn.  It  has  made 
a  wonderfoUy  fine  young  cane  this  season,  which  must  fruit  well 
next  year.  This  is  an  excellent  late  yellow  Grape.  It  is  aa 
extraordinary  robust  and  free  grower  and  fruiter,  and  I  haye 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  single  fault  it  possesses.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  amateurs,  as  it  is  found 
to  do  well  on  the  commonest  fare.  The  wood  of  one  and  aU 
the  Vines  is  yery  fine,  and  they  derive  their  whole  support  from 


finest  fruit.     Osbom's  Forcing  French  Bean  was  bearing 
immense  quantities  of  long  pods  in  8-inch  pots. 

The  inmates  of  the  stove  are  ali  of  a  choice  healthy  descrip- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  a  long  side  shelf  is  filled  with 
Orchids.  There  is  scttcely  a  genus  unrepresented ;  some  of  them 
by  more  than  a  dozen  species.  The  healthy  growth  and  pro- 
fuse manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  blooming  show  how 
well  they  may  be  grown  in  a  stove.  Mr.  Anderson  has  con- 
trived an  ingenious  method  of  damping  this  structure.  There 
is  a  side  shcdf  surrounding  the  house,  and  the  pathway  is  of 
the  same  form  with  a  stage  in  the  centre.  Underneath  the  side 
shelf  there  is  a  half -inch  lead  pipe  fixed,  and  in  this  there  is  a 
row  of  little  holes  facing  the  pathway.  When  it  is  desired  to 
damp  the  floor  there  is  a  tap  turned  at  the  door,  and  the  whole 
pathwsy  is  damped  in  an  instant  without  either  dirt  or  con- 
fusion, as  there  has  been  a  plenteous  supply  of  water  laid  in  to 
all  parts  of  the  garden  lately.    Iniiot  days,  or  when  the  fire 
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loam  and  bones  well  mixed  together  and  carefully  formed  into 
a  border.  There  were  some  finespeeimens  of  Maidenhair  Ferns 
in  this  house.  The  friendly  shade  of  the  Vine  leaves  seems  to 
suit  them  admirably. 

Further  along  there  is  another  large  span-roof  late  vinery. 
One  side  of  this  house  was  planted  last  spnng,  and  the  opposite 
side  lately.  Last  year's  Vines,  and  especially  Mrs.  Pince,  is 
showing  some  good  fruit,  and  all  are  making  splendid  growth. 
Next  to  this  there  is  a  small  pot-Vine  house,  from  which  the 
earliest  fruit  is  obtained.  The  three  last-named  structures  are 
heated  with  one  of  the  "  gold  medal "  boilers,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son speaks  of  it  in  very  complimentary  terms.  Another  Peach 
house  contains  an  excellent  half-swelled  crop.  A  large  stove, 
Melon  and  Cucumber  house,  and  forcing  pits  and  frames  have 
been  lately  erected  on  excellent  principles  by  Mr.  Foster  of 
Beeston.  These  are  situated  outside  the  kitchen  garden  wall. 
Strawberries  are  forced  in  the  Melon  house  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  varieties  most  esteemed  here  for  this  purpose 
are  Keens'  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  President.  The  crop 
on  these  this  spring  was  wonderful;  many  of  the  plants  in 
6-inch  pots  produced  three  dozen  fuU-sized  fruits.  Taking  the 
runners  off  as  early  as  possible,  growing  them  strong,  and  not 
drying  them  off  at  anv  time  throughout  the  winter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  them  being  so  good.  Tender  and  True, 
Telegraph,  and  Volunteer  are  the  Gucombers  which  yield  the 


beat  is  strong  at  night,  the  atmosphere  may  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  healthy  by  turning  the  water  slightly  on. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  kept  well  stocked  with  vegetables  all 
the  year  round.  Many  finely-formed  young  standard  fruit  trees 
are  ^pnnged  throughout  tiie  garden.  The. walls  are  well 
covered  witii  Pears,  Plums,  Oherries,  Peaches,  and  Apricots. 
The  walks  are  all  edged  with  Thrift.  It  has  a  pretty  effect 
when  in  flower.  The  vegetable  plots  are  divided  from  the 
principal  walks,  with  flower  borders  planted  in  the  old  mixed 
style,  and  from  April  to  November  they  furnish  large  quantities 
of  out  flowers  of  sJl  descriptions,  which  are  much  used  for 
ornamentation  in  the  Hall.^-J.  Muzb. 


MELON  GULTURB— STARTING  VINES. 

I  HAvx  been  very  much  interested  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
more  notable  gardens  of  this  country  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  your  pages,  and  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  unable  to  visit  these,  the  articles  in  question  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  for  in  these 
notes  we  obtain  glimpses  of  the  management  of  different  sub- 
jects under  varied  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  more  remark- 
able features  in  the  formation  of  the  gardens  described. 

In  reading  the  able  description  of  Thoresby  Park  given  by 
**  Q.  B."  I  was  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  suggestions 
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therein  oontained  in  regard  to  the  eoltiTatiott  of  Melonr.  The 
•ystem  there  epoken  of— that  ie  to  say,  planting  about  1  i  inehea 
from  plant  to  plant  and  training  ap  a  single  etem  without 
stopping  until  the  desired  height  if  attained— is  very  superior 
to  the  (dd  method  of  growing  Melons. 

Haying  practised  the  mode  of  culture  alluded  to  I  wish  to 
give  my  experience  of  it  at  greater  length,  seeing  that  "  Q.  B." 
eould  necessarily  not  do  more  than  merely  mention  it  in  pass- 
ing. I  am  eonvinoed  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  fruit 
can  be  procured  from  the  same  space  by  tUs  over  the  old 
system  of  culture.  For  a  few  years  past  we  have  grown 
Meredith's  Hybrid  Cashmere  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  our 
plants,  planting  alternately  with  other  Ysrieties.  The  variety 
named  is  not  only  a  good  Melon,  but  it  is  of  strong  growth. 
We  allowed  it  to  run  up  (which  just  suits  the  variety),  denuding 
it  of  all  lateral  shoots  for  several  feet  from  the  bottom,  only,  of 
course,  carefullv  preserving  the  principal  leaves ;  the  inter- 
mediate plants  being  stopped  before  reaening  where  the  laterals 
of  the  others  began,  and  the  fruit  of  the  dwarfer  plants  set  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  could  be  procured  open 
at  one  time.  It  is  not  neeessaiy  to  say  to  a  gardener  how 
Injurious  it  is  to  the  chances  of  a  crop  by  setting  the  first 
fruit  that  appears ;  but  so  many  amateurs  of  limited  experience 
grow  a  few  Melons  that  to  them  the  hint  may  be  useful  not  to 
do  so,  but  rather  cut  the  first  fiower  or  two  away  until  three  or 
four  are  open  and  can  be  set  at  the  same  time,  for  as  sure  as 
the  first  fruit  is  set  and  begins  to  swell  it  is  futile  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  crop  on  that  plant  afterwards. 

By  growing  a  few  plants  of  such  early  and  free-setting  va- 
rieties as  Midvem  Hall,  scarlet  flesh ;  and  Gilbert's  Improved 
Victory  of  Bath,  green  flesh,  to  be  fruited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  house ;  and  Hybrid  Cashmere,  Beeohwood,  or  any  of  the 
later  varieties  at  the  top,  it  is  surprising  how  long  a  small 
house  will  continue  to  supply  fruit,  and  it  will  also  astonish 
anyone  who  has  been  growing  Melons  on  the  older  method,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  can  be  had  by  the  system  of  closer  plant- 
ing, (fee.  Our  practice  is  to  stop  the  first  joint  after  the  fruit, 
and  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  to  thin  away  by  degrees  all 
other  shoots  not  required.  If  the  object  is  the  supply  of  a 
family  we  do  not  consider  three  or  four  fruit  to  a  pfsnt  too 
many.  If  very  large  fruit  is  wanted,  then  one  or  two  had 
better  be  taken ;  although  the  larger  number  with  liberal  treat- 
ment will  swell  to  a  size  quite  large  enough  for  ordinaiy  pur- 
poses. The  system  is  quite  as  applicable  to  frames  as  to 
houses,  so  far  as  the  limited  space  admits  of  fruiting  two  sets 
of  plants,  and  all  the  plants  require  to  be  planted  at  the  front 
and  trained  towards  the  back. 

In  my  present  situation  pits  are  provided  for  Melon  culture 
which  are  only  one  remove  from  frames  (with  the  exception 
that  ours  are  heated  with  hot  water) ;  we  have  trellises  whioh 
we  fix  to  keep  the  plants  off  the  soil,  on  which  trellises  we 
train  the  plants,  and  this  season  for  our  earliest  crop  we  had 
a  space  of  24  feet  by  7  feet  6  inches  outside  measurement,  in 
whioh  we  planted  eighteen  plants,  and  from  which  we  have 
cut  sixfy-eix  fruit  of  fair  size.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  soil,  temperature,  and  the  routine  of 
management,  Ac,  my  object  rather  being  to  draw  attention  to 
the  system  of  close  planting,  and  limiting  the  plants  to  single 
stems,  than  to  detail  cultural  directions.  I  may,  however,  add 
in  regard  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  with  Melons 
damping-off  at  the  neck,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  treated  in  your 
issue  of  May  18th,  that  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
handful  of  crushed  charcoal  round  the  collar  of  each  plant  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  also  that  I  have  found  it  very  useful 
of  adopting  the  old  system  when  convenient  of  covering  over 
the  surface  of  the  beds  with  slates,  drc,  on  lifting  which  it  will 
be  remarked  that  tbo  roots  are  quite  matted  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  beneath  them. 

Another  observation  of  "  Q.  B.'s  "  so  entirely  coinddes  with 
my  own  ideas  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  connec- 
tion with  it— that  is,  relating  to  starting  Vines  in  November. 
On  entering  on  mv  present  situation  last  autumn  I  learned 
that  the  Vines  in  the  early  vinery  had  always  been  started  on 
the  1st  of  November.  On  taking  the  matter  into  consideration 
I  could  not  see  that  we  should  be  likely  to  gain  mu^  by 
forcing  in  the  two  dullest  months  in  the  year,  and  I  decided  not 
to  start  the  Vines  till  the  new  year.  The  Vines  broke  readily, 
but  we  did  not  by  any  means  push  them  hard.  We  set  the 
fruit  at  about  65*  night  temperature.  When  I  say  about,  I 
mean  that  was  the  temperature  aimed  at,  although  on  very 
cold  nights  it  was  occasionally  a  degree  or  two  below.  There 
are  two  Vines  of  Mueeat  of  Alexandria  in  the  house,  and  they 


set  their  fruit  equaUy  af  weU  as  the  Black  Hamburghs ;  and  on 
referring  back  to  the  books  that  are  kept  of  the  produce  of  tha 
gttden  I  find  that  we  cut  one  day  sooner  than  last  year,  and 
could  have  out  a  few  days  earlier  had  the  Grapes  been  required  ; 
and  we  certainly  saved  a  quantity  of  fuel,  which  is  of  some  im- 
portance, and  also  avoided  not  a  little  anxiety  during  the  two 
months  the  Vines  wero  resting.  I  may  add  that  the  border  is 
an  outside  one  and  the  Vines  old.— J.  B.  S. 


BBAMBLETTB, 

THE  BEAT  OF  DONALD  LABNACff,  ESQ. 

Bbaubletyx  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Sussex  as  being 
well  known  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and  to  those  of  fiction 
by  Horace  Smith's  excellent  novel "  BramUetve  House."  The 
manor  was  part  of  tbe  barony  granted  by  the  Oonqneror  to 
his  kinsman  the  Bail  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall.  From  the 
early  part  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  was  held  by  the  family  of 
De  Audeham,  with  whom  it  oontinued  till  9  Edward  ni.,when 
it  belonged  to  John  de  Sancto  Claro,  or  Seyntdere,  a  distin- 
guished county  family,  subsequently  connected  with  tbe 
families  of  Walleys  of  Glynde,  Gage  of  Firle,  and  Pelham  of 
Langhton.  The  last  of  the  male  line.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Clere, 
died  in  1435,  leavfasg  three  daughters  as  co-heiresses,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  as  her  second  husband  Biehard 
Lewknor.  He  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  old  house  of 
Brambletye,  some  trifling  remains  of  which  and  the  moat  stiU 
exist.  The  family  of  Lewknor,  onee  the  most  influential  and 
widely-epread  in  Sussex,  were  associated  with  East  Grinaiead 
by  property  and  as  representatives  of  the  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment for  about  two  centuries.  About  the  end  of  tha  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  Oomptons  were  proprietors.  Sur  Henry  0<mipton, 
K.B.  (of  the  same  famUy  as  the  Earls  of  Northampton),  mar- 
ried  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Bobert  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
was  in  all  probability  the  builder  of  the  more  recent  mansion 
Brambletye  House,  as  his  initials  and  those  of  his  wife, 
•*  H.  M.  C,"  with  the  date  1631  and  the  arms  of  Compton, 
remain  over  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  mansion.  The  remains 
of  this  house  are  situated  in  a  delightful  valley.  It  was 
originally  a  very  handsome  mansion,  and  had  towers  with 
ogee  cupolas,  such  as  were  built  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Stuarts.  It  is  now  an  Ivy-mantled  shell,  though  several 
towers  and  a  detached  gateway  survive  to  indicate  its  ancient 
glory.  The  immediate  successors  of  the  Oomptons  are  not 
known,  but  in  1684  Sir  James  Bichards,  then  created  a 
baronet,  is  described  as  of  Brambletye  House.  He  waa  of 
French  extraction,  and  was  knighted  for  an  act  of  braveiy  al 
sea.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Spain,  and  some  of  his 
descendants  have  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Spanish  army. 
On  his  quitting  Brambletye  the  house  fell  to  decay.  From 
about  1714  till  1866  it  belonged  to  the  Biddulphs,  and  it  then 
passed  by  sale  to  Donald  Lamach,  Esq.,  who  erected  the  pre- 
sent mansion  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  oommodioui  and  orna- 
mental structure  of  native  stone,  overlooking  the  ruins  above 
mentioned  and  a  great  expanse  of  country. 

The  grounds  were  desired  by  Mr.  Mamock,  the  work  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jenks  the 
present  gardener.  The  around  contiguous  to  the  mansion  is 
boldly  undulated,  and  these  undulations  have  been  turned 
to  good  account.  The  hills  have  been  dothed  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  dells  left  mostiy  in  a  state  of  nifttkre. 
The  wild  plants  have  not  been  removed,  but  the  Furze,  the 
Broom,  the  Heath,  and  the  Feins  have  been  left  in  their 
natural  beauty,  and  with  them  have  been  associated  Pampas 
Grass,  Bhododendrons,  and  Conifers— tastefully,  because  irre- 
gularly and  sparsely  planted.  So  deep  is  one  of  these  dells 
and  so  close  to  the  carriage  drive  as  almost  to  look  dangerous, 
yet  a  feeling  of  security  is  afforded  by  a  hedge  .of  Larch, 
which  has  been  kept  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,'and  is  psr- 
ticularly  cheerful  by  the  peculiar  light  green  of  its  foliage. 
There  is  a  small  terrace  flower  garden  near  the  mansion,  but  ex- 
tensive fancy  flower  gardening  would  be  manifestly  incongruous 
with  the  natural  features  of  the  place  and  the  bold  nature  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Isolated  from  the  mansion  is  a 
newly-erected  billiard  room,  and  between  the  two— the  mansion 
and  billiard  room— a  conservatory  has  been  erected.  This  is 
planted  with  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Camellias,  <ftc.,  and  contains 
also  many  good  specimens  of  plants  in  pots,  and  is  an  orna- 
mental promenade  for  the  family  and  guests. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  situated  some  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  behind  a  bold  hill.  This  hill  has  been  turned  to 
account,  both  usefully  and  ornamentally.    At  the  foot  of  the 
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hill  la  a  rofwy.  Iliif  is  leneed  from  the  Murriage  drive  bj  a 
Lareh  hedge,  and  if  bounded  by  the  preoipiioiui  sandstone 
•idea  of  the  hill.  This  natural  wall  is  being  ooYered  with 
elimb«rs,  Olematises,  Boees,  Ampeiopsis,  Ao.,  making  it  not 
only  ornamental,  but  sabdaing  the  reflection  of  heat,  and 
uaUng  the  temperature  more  agreeable  to  both  Bosea  and 
yiaitors.  The  beds  of  the  roseiy  are  edged  by  dwarf  margins, 
a  foot  wide  and  high,  of  Ootoneaster  microphylla.  We  leave 
the  rosery,  passing  throogh  bowers  of  Ivy,  and  by  aeoents  of 
ragged  stepa  flanked  by  walls  of  rocks,  and  reach  a  walk,  the 
sides  of  which  axe  being  formed  into  a  garden  of  hardy  her- 
haceons  flowers.  By  this  charmiog  route  we  gain  the  sommit 
of  the  hill,  from  which  the  view  is  eztensiTa  and  magnificent, 
reaching  even  to  the  Oiystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  on  a  clear 
day.  On  the  sammit  of  the  hill  are  placed  water  tasks  of 
great  rise  and  substance,  into  which  water  hard  and  soft  is 
forced,  and  which  is  again  conveyed  in  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the 
establishment,  including  the  gardens.  These  tanks  are  nearly 
hidden  by  the  Oonifers,  which  have  been  planted  and  are 
glowing  wclL 

The  soil  of  the  place  is  a  heavy  mats  of  dtyey  marl,  which 
eaii  only  be  worked  at  favourable  intervals.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  involving  much  labour,  and  is  apparently  as  un- 
kind and  ungenial  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  Oonifers,  also  Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  have  made 
free  and  vigorous  growth.  In  strong  clay  Bhododendrons  are 
in  exuberant  health,  looking  as  well  but  not  so  short-jointed  as 
plants  in  peat.  On  the  west  side  of  this  hill  are  bold  jutting 
natural  rocks,  putting  to  shame  all  artificial  imitations ;  and 
-  here,  under  overhanging  boughs,  a  hardy  fernerv  is  to  be 
formed,  sod  which  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  ornamental  features  of  the  place. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  enclosed  by  lofty  walls.  The  south 
aspect  of  the  north  wall,  800  feet  in  length,  is  covered  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees  have  been  planted  eight 
years,  and  seven  crops  of  fruit  have  been  gathered,  each  tree 
now  yielding  fifteen  to  twenty  dozens  of  fruit.  The  trees  have 
been  planted  in  good  soil,  are  protected  in  spring  by  canvas 
sereens,  and  axe  richly  fed  with  liquid  manure  in  the  summer 
months.  They  are  treated  in  the  same  liberal  manner  as  the 
treee  under  Mr.  Luckhuxst's  charge,  and  give  the  same  excel- 
lent xesulti.  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested  that  Sussex  is  not  the 
wont  of  counties  for  Peach-growing,  and  I  think  he  is  right. 
Both  the  soil  and  dimate  appear  to  be  favourable ;  but  grant- 
ing that,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  skill  of  such  gardeners 
aa  those  whose  names  axe  mentioned  in  growing  so  quickly 
Peaeh  and  Nectarines  trees  which  are  characterised  by  great 
vigour  and  extreme  frnitfulness.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
south  wall  Plums  and  Oherxies  axe  trained,  and  are  in  an 
excellent  bearing  state.  Late  Duke  Oherry  on  this  site  is 
found  to  be  especially  useful,  its  fruit  continuing  until  October. 
On  the  east  aspects  of  the  boundary  walls  are  Pears  and  Oher- 
riee,  and  on  the  west  aspects  Plums  and  Pears.  Apricots  are 
also  planted  on  both  these  aspects,  but  they  only  flourish  on 
the  eastern  site  where  they  receive  the  mornisg's  sun,  not 
thriving  on  the  corresponding  aspect  where  they  only  receive 
the  aftflcnoon's  sun.  The  difference  in  these  trees  in  the  same 
garden  and  the  same  soil  is  very  striking,  and  affords  a  useful 
hint  worthy  of  being  mentioned  and  remembered.  The  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  especially  the  Strawberries,  axe  in  a  flourishing 
state,  thanks  to  well  and  deeply-prepared  soil  and  liberal  sur- 
face-dressing of  rich  manure.  Outside  the  walls  a  capital 
orchard  is  being  established,  the  trees  growing  freely  and 
healthily  in  the  hard-baked  soil. 

The  south  aspect  of  the  north  wall  is  covered  with  glass,  the 
length  of  the  houses  being  850  feet.  They  were  erected  1^  Mr. 
Gray  of  Obelsea,  and,  with  their  heating  arrangements,  give  great 
satisfaetlon.  Oertah^y  they  we  answering  their  purpose  well, 
for  finer  crops  of  fruit— Qrapes  and  Peaches — would  be  difficult 
to  find.  This  fine  range  of  glass  is  entered  by  a  eonldor,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Figs  and  for  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries,  of  which  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thnry 
is  found  to  i»e  the  most  productive  and  satisfactory.  Adjoin- 
ing the  corridor  is  a  Peach  house,  containing  two  trees— Qrosse 
lugnonne  and  "Colette  HAtive,  the  latter  being  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  former,  the  two  kinds  thus  producing  a  long 
season  of  fruit  from  the  same  house  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. These  trees  are  in  a  splendid  state.  In  May  the  fruit 
was  just  ripening,  some  measuring  more  than  10  inches  in 
eixenmfexenee.  Tet  it  was  not  thinned  to  a  fruit  to  each  square 
foot  of  trellis,  but  so  dote  were  they  that  I  counted  nine  fruits 
on  a  soxfaee  of  less  than  that  in  area.    These  trees  are  eight 


years  old,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  cropping  to  which 
they  are  lubjected ,  tbey  axe  in  exuberant  health.  Tbeir  highly 
productive  and  admirable  stste  is  attributable  to  rich  surface- 
dressings  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  the  growing 
season.  They  are  not  afraid  of  feeding  the  Peach  in  Sussex — 
not  afraid  of  luxuriant  wood,  not  destitute  of  splendid  fruit. 

From  the  Peach  home  we  step  into  the  early  vinery.  The 
Grapes  (May)  were  ripe,  the  Black  Hamburghs  being  in  an 
exhibition  state,  so  fine  were  the  berries  and  well  were  they 
coloured.  They  have  been  similarly  forced  and  ripened  for 
eight  years.  Another  vinery  is  devoted  to  Hamburghs  and 
Alieantes,  the  crop  being  very  heavy  and  regular ;  and  adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  house  planted  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  alteroately,  a  splendid  crop,  the  remaining  houses 
being  entirely  occupied  with  Muscats,  and  for  size,  regularity, 
and  well-set  bunches  this  house  must  have  a  very  high  rank. 
Mr.  Jenks  is  evidently  a  skilled  fruit-grower.  The  Vines  are 
planted  inside,  their  roots  having  access  to  outside  borders; 
but  owing  to  the  rich  dressings  and  copious  waterings  of  the 
inside  borders  the  roots  do  not  care  to  travel  far  from  thefr 
feeding  ground,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  are 
found  in  the  outside  border?.  It  is  an  instance  that  Vines 
may  be  prevented  from  ramblirg  into  ungenial  soil  if  sufficient 
and  suitable  food  is  provided  for  them  at  and  near  the  surface 
of  the  borders. 

About  the  centre  of  the  range  the  roof  of  a  house  is  covered 
with  Mar6chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Boses,  which  bloom 
nrofusely  and  afford  valuable  supplies  of  fiowers  at  Bastertide. 
Itoses  are  in  great  demand  and  are  provided  *  *  all  the  year  round.' ' 

At  the  other  end  of  the  range  is  another  Peach  corridor,  and 
amongst  the  most  useful  sorts  is  Belle  Bauce,  a  vigorous  tree 
and  a  free  bearer  of  finely-coloured  fruit  of  superior  quality ; 
the  corridor  also  contains  Tomatoes,  Gape  Gooseberries,  Aq, 

Of  the  plant  houses  a  few  words  will  suffice.  They  are  light, 
well-heatM,  span-roofsd  stractures,  devoted  to  tbe  cultivation 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  for  forcing  purposes. 
As  is  the  ease  in  many  other  good  gardens  specimen- plant 
growing  is  not  attempted.  Plants  are  grown  for  particular 
places  and  purposes  of  decoration,  and  for  affording  large  sup- 
plies of  cut  fiowers  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  of  the 
plants  were  dean  and  healthy  and  hi  the  beat  state  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  sxe  grown. 

A  Oocnmber  house- was  noticeable  for  the  extraordinaiy  crop 
which  the  plants  were  producing.  The  sort  is  Oox's  Volunteer ; 
no  other  then  this  is  grown  at  Brambletye,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
a  free  bearer,  hardy,  and  of  excellent  fiavour. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  every  psrt  of  the  grounds  and  gar* 
dens  was  in  superior  order,  and  to  remark  &at  Mr.  Lamach 
by  the  very  complete  garden  that  he  has  made  has  done  much 
for  local  and  general  horticulture,  and  to  hope  that  he  will 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  liberality  sad  see  his  beautif nl 
place  increase  towards  perfeotion  yeariy. 

As  to  Mr.  Jenks  he  is  simply  like  all  other  able  gardeners, 
not  only  courteous,  but  willing  to  impart  any  information  that 
can  further  the  advancement  of  the  work  which  he  practises 
so  successfully  in  the  hope  that  others  similarly  sngi^Bed  may 
be  equally  successful.— J. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  AND  WOBK  FOB 
THB  PBE8ENT  WEBB. 

HIBDT  FBUIT  OABOXR. 

Thb  wall  trees  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  this  time : 
not  only  the  nailing-in  of  tUe  young  growths  must  be  attended 
to,  but  sinoe  the  weather  has  become  so  warm  the  aphis  tribe 
has  also  considerably  increased.  The  Morello  Cherry  trees  on 
the  north  wall  are  annually  attacked  by  it,  but  it  is  easily  de- 
stroyed by  dipping  the  shoots  in  water  to  which  has  been  added 
aoft  soap  and  tobaooo  water.  Inatrnction  as  to  its  use  was  given 
a  fortnight  ago. 

Any  wall  trees  on  which  the  fruit  has  set  very  thickly  shouU 
have  all  removed  that  is  not  wanted  for  a  crop.  It  is  certainly 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  required  to  properly  tbin  out  fruit 
from  such  Pears  as  Marie  Looise,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Doyennd  du  Oomice,  and  other  large  sorts  ;  the  f  niie  is  so  much 
larger,  and  the  total  weight  of  fruit  from  a  tree  that  haa  been 
thinned  is  quite  as  muoh  if  not  more  than  from  one  that  has  not 
been  so  treated.  Cherries  are  late,  bat  Knight's  Barj  v  Blaok 
and  Blton  are  quite  xipe,  and  it  is  neoessary  to  protect  the  trees 
with  nets  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  being  destroye  d  by  our 
feathered  friends.  Tiie  nets  are  nailed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  wall  moderately  tight,  and  then  forked  sticks  stand  out  from 
the  wall,  the  net  being  caught  in  the  fork ;  this  tightens  the 
net  and  removes  it  far  enough  from  the  treesi  preventing  the 
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OltiMBOt.  PoMbef 


Tbwre  mo  also  planty  of  Ohenies.  Olhos  Umi  Imto  m^  bodly, 
and  no  woodnr,  m  not  only  woro  tho  daji  and  ni|^to  ooU,  bal 
iho  Bun  leldom  ahono  dorinc  the  bloMoming  period. 

The  Stzawbenriea  out  of  doon  look  remanablv  well  and  are 
prodnoing  plenty  of  nunen,  irtiioh  are  being  Uid  into  small 
pots  as  ramdly  as  possible.  We  sliall  hsTO  tbs  yoong  plants 
well  established  in  smaU  potai  and  ready  to  bo  plantsa  ont  by 
the  third  week  in  July  if  the  gronndoan  be  made  ready  for  them. 
We  nsnslly  plant  on  ground  ttiat  has  been  olearod  of  a  orop  of 
early  Peas.  Tho  ground  is  tronohed  and  woli  manuod,  and  if 
ipossible  the  young  ^snts  are  pot  ont  in  showeiT  weather.  Bed 
spider  is  usually  prsralent,  and  that  is  deetroyed  by  dipping  the 
lesTos  in  water  prepared  as  that  to  destroy  aphis  on  iroit  trees. 
We  pat  the  plants  ont  2  feet  apart  eaoh  way. 

Vines  on  walls  reqoire  attention  at  this  time.  We  stop  the 
lateral  growths  in  the  aame  way  as  has  been  reoommended  for 
those  in  Tinerles.  Tho  walls  should  not  become  too  thickly 
crowded  with  growths,  and  some  strong  yonng  wood  should  m 


trained  np  from  the  base  of  the  Vines  annually.    Wa  always 

^_^  .,._  •---^^ •^n  tho  wood  is  frequently  rsnawsd.    The 

appearanoe 
the  Vines  well  dsily  with  cMt  water. 


find  tho  best  Grapes  when  tho  wood  is  frequently  rsnawsd. 
bsstjp^  to  inpsywft  the  appearanoe  of  rod  spioar  is  to  S3Fiingo 


Small  fruits,  suoh  as  Gooseberries,  Garrants»  and  Baspberries, 
do  not  receive  that  amount  of  attention  they  deserve  during  the 
summer  months.  Indeed  there  is  seldom  anythins  done  except 
keeping  the  ground  dear  of  weeds  and  gattiering  the  fruit  as  it 
ripens  or  as  it  is  required  for  use.  But  time  may  bo  usefully 
employed  in  thinning  out  the  young  wood  that  is  not  lequina, 
and  stopping  any  shoots  that  may  be  growing  too  strongly. 
Thsre  are  usually  from  each  stool  many  more  osnes  of  Bwip- 
borriss  tfasn  sso  required ;  ttiey  may  bo  as  well  thinned  out  now 
SB  in  the  autumn.  In  all  eases  just  as  muoh  young  wood  as  is 
required  should  be  allowed  to  remain ;  it  will  be  better  for  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  and  sir  will  have  freer  aoosss  to  tho  fruit. 


The  Grapes  have  very  nearly  all  been  out  from  the  eirliest 
house,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  all  removed,  as  the 
leaves  are  infested  with  red  spider,  which  can  easily  be  destroyed 
bv  the  free  use  of  the  synnge,  which  can  be  used  when  the 
Grapes  are  cleared  off.  llie  border  generally  has  a  good  supply 
of  water  at  the  same  time,  to  plump  up  the  buds  from  wfaJoh 
will  come  the  fruit  next  year.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow  the 
borders  to  become  too  dry  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  often  made.  Tho  homses  are  noglootea,  and  tho 
Vines  whioh  should  be  maturing  tho  yoang  wood  asoanifeiing 
from  wont  of  moisture,  which  is  needed  then  as  mnoh  as  at  any 
other  time.  Plenty  of  air  should  also  be  admitted  night  and 
day  if  the  wood  is  well  matured ;  if  not  it  will  be  as  well  to  keep 
the  house  a  little  closer  until  the  wood  is  ripe. 

Our  Vine  borders  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  digging  fork; 
but  those  outside  Bre  rather  wet  and  liable  to  crack,  so  we  just 
forked  over  the  surface  to  prevent  cracking  and  to  allow  the  air 
to  act  upon  the  surface  soil.  The  later  faousea  are  doing  very 
well,  much  better  than  the  early  Vines.  There  has  been  a  good 
show  of  bunches,  and  tiiese  are  large  and  well  formed.  It  is 
only  neoBssaty  now  to  keep  the  losives  free  from  red  spider,  and 
this  must  be  done  without  the  use  o(  the  syringe.  As  tho 
nights  sre  now  warm  we  have  discontinued  the  aid  of  artiftoial 
heat  in  the  Huscat  as  well  aa  Hambargh  houses* 

PLANT  8T0VX  AMD  OBCHXD  HOUBIS. 

Plants  sre  now  making  good  growth,  and  are  encouraged  by 
a  higher  moister  atmosphere.  A  few  that  required  repotting 
have  been  attended  to.  Many  of  the  different  species  of  Palms 
will  continue  in  good  health  for  a  very  long  peri^  in  very  smsll 
pots  for  the  else  of  the  plants ;  but  the  usual  run  of  plants 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  only  require  liberal  treat- 
mf>nt.  If  the  plants  are  suffering  lor  lack  of  nourishment  the 
foliage  is  not  bright  and  healthy,  and  the  plants  for  tiie  purpose 
for  whioh  they  are  intended  are  worthless.  The  free  use  of  the 
syringe  is  necessary  to  destroy  red  spider,  which  attacks  a  large 
proportion  of  them. 

We  hsYe  put  in  cuttings  of  some  of  the  more  nsefal  hard- 
wooded  plants.  They  are  struck  in  white  sand  under  a  bell-glass 
in  bottom  beat.  CuttiDgs  of  the  half-ripened  wood  of  Ixoras, 
Gardenias,  Dipladenias,  fto.,  root  very  freely.  The  glsss  must 
be  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two,  when  air  must  be  admitted  a 
little  at  first,  and  as  it  is  seen  that  the  cuttings  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  it  may  be  admitted  more  freely.  Some  sorts  of  cuttings 
do  not  root  quite  so  freely  as  others,  and  even  species  of  the 
same  genus  and  varieties  of  the  same  species  take  longer  find 
require  rather  different  treatment.  Gardenia  flovida  strikes 
very  freely  •  it  is  easier  propagated  than  almost  any  other  hard- 
wooded  plant.  Ixora  javanica  is  easier  propagated  than  I.  Wll- 
liamsii,  and  I.  Williamsii  than  I.  Golei;  but  these  different 
peculiarities  are  only  noticed  by  practical  experience.  Some 
of  the  more  rapid-growing  softwooded  plants  are  propagated 
annually,  and  the  old  stools  are  destroyed  ss  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  well  rooted. 


tho 


wlnte. 


OC  plSBto  ol  tUs  dmsMtsv  may  bo  L 
fiowmig  Branthemum  pulohollnm.  Its  deep  hkia  flowocf 
supply  a  islt  want  at  tho  dullest  soaaon  of  the  year.  In  maikod 
oontiast  to  it  and  flowering  in  January  is  the  ThyKBaoontlmi 
rutUans,  its  pendulous  raoemes  of  soarlet  flowers  aio  more 
than  half  a  yard  long,  and  are  freely  produosd ;  Aphetandras^ 
of  which  A.  aurantiaca  Boeslii  is  one  of  tho  most  boaatifnl— Hb 
bright  orango-soarlet  fiowors  are  very  striidBg  in  Novombsr 
and  Deoembor.  OonooUnnm  ianthinum  is  anothsv  soldomsoon 
oasily-gfowB  plsnt ;  its  largs  olostors  of  fiowsxs  nmiad  onoof 
a  gigantio  Agsiatum.  Vinoa  alba  and  V.  vsaoft  aio  also  wtgj 
frso-growing  plants  that  ean  bo  grown  to  a  ftowssteg  sine  im  a 
'little  tuno.  Toronia  asiatioa  is  an  indispensabls  plant  lor 
on  trollisos  or  for  hanging  baakots,  and  should  bo  pco- 
annually  to  prodooe  the  strongest  growths  and  larsnst 
lowers.  Stephanotis  floribunda  has  now  done  flowering.  Tbs 
young  growths  are  trained  close  to  the  glass,  where  ttkey  have 
as  muoh  sunshine  as  possible.  This  plant  may  be  trsiiiea  quits 
eloso  to  the  glsss.  and  if  tho  sun  shines  dirsotly  upon  it  tfio 
l^t  will  flowor  au  the  bettor  nozt  soason. 

Ordliidsthat  aro  stBrtfaag  Into  growth  should  bo  fspottsdsi 
once,  there  is  no  better  time  to  repot  than  this;  hot  it  is  a  iwjstako 
to  intarfeio  with  any  plants  that  are  at  rest.  All  Oattlsvas  thst 
are  donnant  should  bo  kept  dry  at  tho  roots  until  they  start  into 
growth,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cauBo  the  psoudobulb  to  shriveL 
Allowing  the  bulbs  to  oeoome  desiccated  is  not  resting  tho  plants 
but  laying  the  seeds  of  disease,  whioh  will  ultimately  bo  its  de- 
struction. The  quantity  of  water  a  plant  requires  will  depend 
muoh  upon  whether  it  is  grown  on  a  block,  in  a  basket^  or  potted. 
We  have  here  Oattleyas  in  poto  that  have  not  received  waftsr  at 
tho  rooto  for  a  whole  month;  tho  roason  was  that  thoy  w&n 
potted  in  peat  and  sphsgnum.  Another  plant  gnming  ott  a 
hiook  with  nothing  areund  tho  looto  had  to  bo  wstsreidaily. 
Other  plsnte  must  be  watered  aooording  to  thoqusoti^  of  m*- 
terial  around  the  rooto.  It  is  bettor  not  to  overpot;  iadeod 
blocks  are  safest  for  many  of  the  species.  Cattloya  sunorb*  snd 
othen  of  smaller  growth  will  not  thrive  in  poto.  If  Slocks  are 
used  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  aro  not  allowed  to  beoomo 
too  dry,  else  the  leafy  growths  will  become  yellow,  and  tho  plant 
suffers. 

In  oool  Ofohid  houses  msny  of  the  most  ohotoe  ' 
sre  making  their  growth,  including  sn^  planto  as  1 
Hanyaaa,  ttie  best  of  all  tide  ikao  genus.  OdoBtof^ossmn  eE»> 
pum  and  many  othen  mmf  be  daily  syringsd  ovorhsad  whan  tho 
weather  is  hot.  It  is  always  beat  when  a  amall  house  with  a 
nortJi  aspect  is  available  for  placing  all  the  Alpino  genera  during 
the  hottest  of  the  summer  months,  as  they  suffer  in  a  house 
folly  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  shading  may  be  kept  down  all 
day  long,  bat  this  is  not  so  well  for  the  heslth  of  the  planto  as 
the  diff  Qsed  light  of  a  north  aspect.  Hardy  Orchids  are  a  very 
intorestiog  class  of  planto,  and  when  their  requiremento  sre 
known  they  aro  easily  grown.  For  instance,  tiMse  planto  that 
are  foand  growing  naturally  on  dry  hiilaidas  in  tho  aouthsn 
countries  of  Burope  jnust  not  bo  grown  undss  oultivalion  in  a 
shady  position  and  the- plants  deluged  with  water;  nor  asust 
tho  noMo-growing  Ladv^s  Slippers  of  tho  American  bogs  bo 
grown  in  a  dry  place  and  jost  kept  moist.  They  must  be  ahadod 
from  the  sun,  and  the  material  in  whioh  the  rooto  aro  growing 
may  be  spongy  like  a  marsh.— J.  Douglas. 

HOBTIOULTUBAL  SXHIBITIONS. 
SaoBBiABns  will  obligs  us  by  informing  us  of  tho  ^ 
whioh  oxhib&tions  are  to  be  hold. 
I0BB4T.    JUae  98lh andSOUft.    Mr.  W.  Vmm  TaSkiR^  Oapt,  Bfea 

Hon.  Bea 

Ozroan  (Boss*).   Juw  80th.    Mr  0.  B.  Bidlaj,  116,  AJdate's.  Hod.  gee. 
OaTBTAL  Palacb  (Bomii).    Jane  80th  uid  July  Itt. 

BaoosnAX  (BoSM).    July  Itt.    B*r.  A.  Ohealas  snd  Ifr.  01  MuiIImbi,  Bess. 
MAaanaa.  July  lot.    Mr.  J.  H.  Edmondaon,  Bon.  Seo. 
SouTHPoax.    July  6th.    Mr.  A.  Campbell.  Sao. 

BoTAi.  OiXBDOMiiJi  HoRTionLTUKAi.  SoGiKiT.  Jal76thaadS«pta8ii1>erlJKh. 
Onnnz.*.    July  6th.    Mr.  Alfred  King,  See. 
WaanniiBTBa  AqOAinTV.    J0I3  6th  and  6th. 
lP8wics.-^aly  6th,  and  Septeaaber  i7th.    See.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jsffciss,  Hoolsr 

Boad,  IpBvioh. 
Pboub  (Boaea).    July  6th.    Mr.  A.  B.  Baily,  Hon.  See. 
New  ARK  <  Boaea).    Jul?  6th.    Mr.  F.  B.  Daba&f,  See. 
NomaonAM.    Jaiy  6ih  to  10th.    Mr.  A.  Ktrk,  Munieipal  OAeeB,  See. 
Sahdowm  Pabx.    July  7th  and  8th.    Mr.  Villa,  Boyal  Bzotia  Mnnsiy,  Oaalov 

Gresoent,  Soath  Keoaington.  tfeo. 
AxaXftMoaA  Palaob.    Boaea,  July  7th  and  8th. 
WaiAoieBoaoueB.    /aly  7th  and  9th.    Mr.  W.  B.  Parhsb  Hon.  See. 
BaiOAra  (Boaea).    Jaly  8th.    Mr.  J.  Payne,  Treaaarar. 
Bauno,  AoToa,  AMD  Mahwxll.    Joly  llbh  (at  Fordhooh).    Mr.  B.  Dssa. 

EaliDR,  See. 
XaviBLD.   Jalylfith.    Mr.  J.  T.  Bof e,  BioowAeld  Nanaty,  See. 
HauiN8BcrBOH  (Boaea).    July  ISth  and  Ittth.    Mr. /.  Mlt<siieU«  Saa. 
WiMBLBDOH.  Jaly  1:1th  aadlStb.  Mr.  P  Appleby,  S.  Linden  Oottagae, Hon.  See. 
HioaoATB.    Jaly  18th.    Mr.  W.  M.  Biirek,  6.  North  Boad,  Highgirte,  See; 
Waar  or  BaeLAan  (HaaavoaD).    Boaea.    Joly  18th.    Bar.  O.  H»  milnssr 

Gradeohlil,  See. 
Clivton,  BaiaroL  (Boaee,  &0.).    Jaly  18th.    Mr.  J.  T.  Jaekaoa,  See. 
LaxK  (Boeea).    Jaly  18th.    lir.  8.  Oart  vrighk.  Sheep  Market,  Leek,  Stefford- 
ahire,  Hoo.  See. 
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»n.ifm»iMnr.   IBbtmrn,  Jolyiatti  and  19Ui.   Oaunl  Bxblbltion,  BiplMilMt 

14th.    Mr.  M.  Smith,  11,  Kio^  Bint,  8m. 
ToNBRwas.    Joljr  19th.    Mr.  W.  Blair,  Hoa.  Sao. 
Botal  Hobtioultubal  Bocibtt,  Sooth  KsMsniOTOir.    July  19tti  and  90th 

iBosM,  Ao.).    Noremb«r  8th  (Proit). 
TawssBBomT.    July  95ih.    Mr.  P.  Moort  and  Mr.  H.  J.  OodHMM,  Hon.  B«ot. 
Wbbxhaji.    July  96th.    Mr.  J.  B.  Shirtoy,  Hoo.  S«o. 
HulniiiaiMHi.    Jii]y96Ui.    Mr.  J.  DiU«»,  Muxket  PUm.  8m 
HBAnmeuT.    July  96th  and  97th.     Mr.  T.  AtUiiMMi,  Biirl«grvood,  HMd- 

inglsy,  XiMds,  860. 
AsaaDBBir  (Boyal  Horftletdtami  Sod«ty).    July  96th»  97th,  ind  98th.   Mr. 

Arohthald  J.  Beonia,  lv8|.  Union  StrMl. 
Vbzohooh.   July  99th.    Mmvo.  0. /•■■op  *  S.  Baimatoy,  Hon.  Btet. 
BiUBAU.   Jiilr99tb.    Mr.  a.  A.  White,  Hon.  Seo. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
,*  All  MRMpondaaoe  shoald  b«  direeted  eilhor  to  **  The 
EdUon/'  or  to  ''The  Pabliafaw."  Latten addnfied  to 
Mr.  JohiUHm  or  Dr.  Hogg  ofton  remain  nnopMiod  anatoid- 
%\Ay,  We  reqneat  that  no  one  will  write  priTately  to  any 
of  our  eorrespondents,  ae  doing  io  inbjeets  them  to  nn- 
jostiiiable  trouble  and  ezpenae. 

Admom  fO.JB.  O.).— The  d^M  of  the  «  HoMr  Mlndoo,"  lelVIAerfone 
Ion  Hooea,  —     *-  ——.«-_. 


I,  The  PttTftgon,  New  Kent  Boed,  London. 
PoOT  HAxme.— *'  O.  E,  a.*'  mIm  If  anyone  ean  teU  where  thoae  Utile  peat 
hampers  that  are  oaed  f^r  eonveylog  fralt,  fto.,  through  the  poet  ean  be 
procored, 

Taxot  PAXinia  {E.  Jf.).— The  flowera  aent  are  ywj  efleetlTB,  the  eoloni 
lieh  ^ehrety  porple  nuroonded  with  Mght  y«Uow,  pndoelng  a  gay  app«tf- 
The  flowan  are  alao  good  in  ■hape,  and  ae  yon  aay  th^  am  fiteely  nio- 
ite  have  healthy  foUa«e,  the  ndetfee  an  weU  werthy  of 


he  plaoi 
andfloll 


presarratloB  and  floltnre. 

TOBUSB  Bats  {A  A»toer<i0r).~We  never  heerd  of  a  Torkfah  bath  Mag 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  we  reiy  mnoh  donM  if  you  would  get  the  re^oited 
temperature  from  the  boUer  whleh  heate  the  eoDMrraloiT.  Ton  had  better 
eonenlt  a  praotioal  heating  engiaeer. 

Pbaor  LBATsa  X4TBir  (P.  if.).— We  oaaao*  tdl  what  tt  ig  that  bae  eaten 
yoar  Foehala  and  Peaeh  leavee  nnleea  yon  ean  eaad  ne  a  ■peeiaien  of  «Im 
deinedator.  If  yon  wlU  do  eo  we  wUl  gtve  yon  the  lafiwiaattan.  SytlDgInc 
wlthasotaitionoC  ioft  eoiv  auv  pvobal^y  be  oC  beneflt,  and  II  aaanot  do  anj 

harm 

Gaaiva  flo*u>ai»  {Somtnt^^^lU  advlae  foa  io 
what  eeolar,  glwlag  «mim  and  laalig  ■eatUatten, 
end  of  tiM  howM.  l>o  JMl  eloee  the ' 
being  too  ebee  aad  wana  lB,weiMafc, 
eomplalB,  and  iipi^aHy  aa  yen  ly  tt  ea 
honea. 

Faan  wmm  8a»  (K.  W.  «.>.~.]l1a 
wlthont  knowlog  wiMlhar  yoor  Wmam  are  tentfev  or  hardy. 


that  ioforaiatloa,  and.  If  poMlMa.  the  aaaMe  of  Iheaa'pva 
from  eeed,  na  wUI  ■adia»BiMr  ta  gUa  pan  #ia  irtia  matnia  yaa 
BASuaoeQunna  m  OBaaiiBovai  <8aniat^— We  liar  jrni  \ 
eeed  in  giowing  Bananenlaaae  la  dieep  ^^i^fg  I0  gear  greeni 
atmetore  la  Tory  light  aad  kept  eool  during  the  ^p4v  menthei 


yoa  will  eand 


grow  them  in  the  bozae  in  eol4  fcamee  nnttl  the  II01 
zemore  them  to  the  gmenhoaaa  to  ea|ay  their  beaaty. 

Iwauffimaag  9mm  m  flaaawmiiiia  (lIMw)^— With  a  floe  aloag  flw 
front  aad  ho^aada  iM«Bghi  wMeat  the  aid  <rf  laapa  to -ttf ade  fioet. 
Either  the  flae  la  too  limited  in  aaateae»er  the  flitoaee  too  flBMlL  A  paraffin 
lamp  woald  assist,  bat  not  be  ■aJliileiil  to  keep  oa*  a  aUght  frost.  The 
paraffin  would  not  injora  the  plante  only  by  eaaamolag  and  dcylag  Iba  abe. 
It  i»  al^o  amere  eoatly  mode  of  hearing  than  wHb  eaaL  We  ehoold  tBemaaa 
thealae  of  tka  *M^aad  jaahahly  the  fnaaee,  bat  in  theabaanaatf  par- 


yon  may  ahorten  to  the  extent  th^  woald  be  at  the  winter  praning,  leaving 
■hoote  ae  required  at  the  desired  distaocss  and  positions  if  InoraaM  or 
extension  be  debited.  This  will  admit  air  and  light  with  aeoess  to  the  iroit 
lorplflklng. 

OoBM  84LAO  VOB  WimBB  UsB  {J,  7.,  Korth  of  rrsload).— Sow  the  seed 
about  the  middle  of  Aagnst  hi  a  border  of  light  lioh  boU,  in  ■hallow  drills 
6  inobee  apart,  dlstribatlDg  the  seed  rath«r  thiokty ;  and  sow  for  saooession 
the  early  part  of  September,  three  weeks  to  a  month  after  the  first  sowing. 
Keep  oiear  of  weeds,  and  seleet  an  open  bat  warm  border.  Water  if  dry.  In 
winter  the  oater  leaves  only  shoold  be  gathered. 

Obapbs  Mcu>bwbd  {A  Oon»taiiU  Subscriftsr).— The  berries  and  Isayes  sent 
as  are  infested  with  mUdew.  Dast  all  ttie  parts  showing  the  *' white  down  " 
with  iloven  of  salvor,  aad  Tentilate  mora  fteely. 

OoiDiN  Fbathib  fob  Autumn  Plabtibo  (An  AmaUwr  <?ardeii«r).— 
Che  seed  shoaid  be  sown  the  iint  fortnight  of  Jaly  in  pms,  and  placed  in  a 
eold  frame,  slightly  shaded,  and  kept  molit.  When  the  seedUngs  appear 
admit  air  freely,  and  when  lai^e  eobu^h  to  handle  priek-olf  9  Inehee  apirt  in 
good,  rieh,  light  aoU  in  the  open  border,  shadLog  frjm  bright  son  until 

WmTSBIBO  OoMTOLTULUS  VAUBITABIOUa  AHD  NlBBBlCBBBOZl  OBAOILZ8 

(Ideial.— The  plants  are  beet  wintered  from  oattlngs  strnok  in  sommer.  in  a 
aold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light,  kept  shaded,  having  tbe  plante  established 
In  pots  before  autumn.  They  rtqoire  to  be  potted  in  saody  kMun  with  a  little 
psat  aad  a  free  adosixtore  of  send,  and  to  Im  kept  rather  dry  during  tbe 
winter,  yet  the  health  of  the  plants  must  be  maintabied  by  water  as  reqolred. 
Old  plante  may  be  preserred  by  tskinfcup  before  fioet,  potting  in  poor  ll|^t 
aoU.    Th«y  should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  safs  from  frost. 

FLABT8  voa  Out  Flowbbb  (^tepkenotitt,— Stove  plante— ^Stsphanotifi 
floribnnda,  *Oardenla  florida,  *0.  florida  iatermedia,  *0.  Fortanel,  *0.  ra- 
dSeansmalor,  *Ixora  aeumlnata,  *I.  Colei,  *Lamabilis,  L  Javaniea  florlbanda, 
L  odotata,  AUamanda  grandiflora,  A.  Hendersoni,  A.  nebUls,  Amarjilia  in 
nalety,  *Antbaxlum  Sehenarlannm  aad  tars,  album,  ^Boogalntillea  gtebia, 


BarBhema  eapensis,  ^Glerodendron  Balfoarl,  Ooaoellatam  iaathinBm,  Bsla- 
eliampla  BoesUaoaj  rosea,  *iCpipbyUum  tmneatam  varsn  *Eocbarls  ama- 
■oniea,  *E.  eandida,  *SaidK>rbia  »pleDdenii,  S.  Jaoqninittflora,  *PsBenlium 
Jragrans,  Pentas  kermeslna,  *Pomsettiapnieberrima  and  vara,  alba  and  major, 
Bogiera  gratisalma,  Bondeletia  rpcekM*  major,  rTaberuBinontaBa  eoronaria 
flore-plano,  *T.  eamaesa,  and  *Toxioopbl«a  spestebUis.  Greeakeiies  ploiili— 
Abatlkm  Boule  de  ^eiKe,  Aponogeton  distsebyon  (an  aquatiei,  *iloaverdia  in 
variety,  *OsmeUiae  vsrs.,  ^OamatloD  tree  vare.,  *01aerarfa,  *Uyolaaien  peni- 
enm  Tars.,  Daphne  Fartunei,  *D.  Indiea  alba  and  rubra,  *I>meoph9dum 
fiiaeile,  *Epaerieee,  ^Jfirleaa,  Hebrotbaanne  ansaatlaoos,  H.  faedeularis, 
*Hellotroplam  Tare.,  Hoja  eamosa,  Hydiangea  panientala  grandiHoza, 
Inuntopbyllam  mlniatum,  *LUium  Tare.,  *lAenlia  gratissima.  ManderlHa 
saafeoleos,  Myrtlee,  Pimelea  deousMita,  P.  spaotabUia  rosea,  Plombago  ea- 
pensis, ^Double  Ohineee  Primulas,  Bhododendron  fmgrantieetmua,  U.  jas- 
mlniilomm,  B.  Prlneess  Alexandra,  *Bhyneoepermum  Jasmiaoidee,  and 
Statiee  profusa;  *Indisn  Aaaleas  are  good  but  require  gasmklag,  and  the 
same  remark  appliee  to  PeJargDnluma— ahow,  spotted,  and  Zonala.  3  he 
douUee  earry  well  without  gumming.  OaUa  (Blehardia)  sthioplea  is  alao 
good,  and  yon  will  nee4  forced  plante  aa  *Hoteia  japonioe,  Kalmia  latifolio, 
*Pinks,  Yibunnm  opnlus,  *BoBes,  *Deutsiag>aoiUs  (to  be  eut  l>efore  expanded), 
*I>.  orenata  flore-pleno,  ^Pranns  sinensis  alba  flore-pleno,  Bhododendrons, 
*LUy  of  the  Valley,  *LiJae,  psrtlenhurly  white ;  Ghent  Asalfsa,  with  Olematia 
aa  Miss  Bateman,  Albert  Vlotor,  Ac,  all  of  whioh  are  indispeniable  outdoors, 
along  with  ^Mignonette,  and  *Boman  Hjaeinths  (indoors;,  double  Ttaberosea 
(indoors),  *^arcissas  (Polyanthus),  ^Double  White  (poetisus),  and  single  Tars, 
flardy  planle— AlUum  fragrsns,  Antherienm  LUiaatrum,  Campanula  aggre- 
gate, 0.  oeMdifoUa,  *Obeizanthns  (Wallflowers),  Tars.,  ^Daphne  Ooeomm, 
♦Delphinium  Tars.,  *OamatioDS  and  Pieotees,  Helleboras  vara.,  ♦lathyrua 
grandlilorue,  ♦L.  latlfolius,  *IjmQm  vers.,  Myosotis  diseitlflora,  *NsreiMUB 
Tars.,  Padonla  Tars.,  *PhIox  vers..  Primula  eortnsoldee,  P.  aoaaUs  double  rare., 
*Pyrethram  double  vera,  *Banunealas  amplexioanlis,  and  *double  vara, 
*Sehisoatyila  eoeeinea,  *8pixaBa  mipendula  plena,  *d.  palmate,  Statiee  lati- 
-----  ^     -  and  Viol 


folia,  Tritonia  aurca,  ♦TruUiua  europnue,  ar 

Bieanials— Ageratnm  odoratum,  A.  Impvial  Dwarf,  Aater  Dwarf  Bouquet, 
♦Oentaarea  eyanua  major,  Chrysanthemum  earinatum,  Donnetti  flore-pleno, 
♦Dlanthua  ehinenals  Heddewlgi  flore-pleno  Tare.,  *Sweet  Pea  Tars.,  *Phlox 
Drummondi  Tars.,  *8oabious  dwarf  double  Tars.,  Btoeks  Tars.,  *dweet  Sultan 
Tars.  We  hare  merked  some  of  tbe  best  aad  most  enduring  with  an  asterisk. 
For  packing  nothing  anawere  so  well  as  a  tin  box  not  mors  than  d  inchea  deep , 
and  If  greater  depth  be  wanted  tiays  may  be  intioaueed  eo  as  to  apportion 
the  box  into  oompwtmenta  of  8  to  4-ineb  depth,  the  dlTlaiena  being  aeeui  ' 
bybaaedMephiefttilBglntosoehaleattlMaideeof  ttMboB.  oniaarsof  t 
aiaeibwllbtao  and  tbma  tnga  sim ■  iH  i  ilf ,  haTJag Ibree  and  foareompart- 
BMBda.  WaedheBaaaaaaarweUaboatdlMbeedsijikWlIb  tbe  lids  asMwed 
down.  flbellofNnoBgbttobeeatwbBiatttMlrbeat,erKan9Cbiagalitftle 
befoM.  AB  floaaea  ahoald  be  eaft  in  tteaariy  part  of  the  day,  i^en  eool, 
'  *  '  neqpoaare  to  tbaaon.  Fleweas  oagbc  alao  to  be  eat  ^.  If  of  a 
BafBlaagaauaiBirtb^ralMald  baaa  tba  ataaas  piaesd  in  walsr  after 
and  lelt  tetbagam  to«y.Mllw«llaaa  bewr  area    If  the 

BtaMBdia  tbe  buneh.  tying 

el  «d  thiek  braan  paper  and 

ttlepbnedtbaMin.  Around 

wrap  a  plaea  of  aoMenwaol  dipped  in  water 


tbe  atalk  of  eaeh  flower  er 


ag'^diy"— efaalia,  all  tbawateraqweeaedoat  aa  a  apot'ge.    Lay  in 
the  box  earsfnUy,  plaeii«  eloeeiy  bat  not  very  tightly,  eeparating  aad  aur- 


eotton 

wool  tbe  downy  aide  towarda  tlMmtltbe  i^aasd'oC  ojaase  oppermoet.  We 
aeaaily,  howsTsr,  lemoTe  tbe  gleaed  4de,  wblsbeoMsaaff  on  highly-glaaed 
aaadb^llbaa  alrtn, and aae  tbe aoft  part  aaly.  Oara muat  be  taken  not  to 
allowtbeeettontoeoaseta  eoaleetwitb  tba  flowera,  but  be  asparand  from 
tbam  by  tisaae  paper.  Dry  wotd  laesateet  with  the  flowers  abstcaets  the 
laaMare  from  them,  aad  wrt  wool  daaiagea  them,  spoiling  their  colours. 
Sdflnmaougbt  tobaTo  the  aatheM  aaasaeadaa  llw  pollea  aheoa  and  disooloura 
Ibaiwrfal^  and  att  flowani  m  a  rale  aae  xMsa  aadnilag  when  tbe  pistils  and 
ilaaasaaaae  semoTed. 

SwtfoaaTDio  Tbouobi  n  Vdimbt  (^mafwaV-Tbe  trougjha  oa^t  to  re- 
flMllDfUlad  with  water  aotoaly  until  tba  Oxapea  bagia  teebow  ilpM  of  eolonr- 
b«,  bat  aalU  they  are  iCBy  eotooied,  wben  tba  Usa^  sbonid  be  allowed  to 
Ary>  ■ajstare  in  the  ataMepbaaa  aftsa  tba  Giapea  asa  ripe  being  inlmteal 
to  tbair  beeping.  Tbe  aaptttotinn  of  lifald  maauae  eompaeadet  eow  dmig 
aad  aoot  la  good.  Oontinaa  M  aotil  eolc  ' 
a  good  I  "* 


it  aotil  eoloarfaig,  aad  aboal  Ibat  time  yoa 
tt  Witt  matarialty  Mrirt  tbe  iwsJHng  of  the 


Oatbbbibo  Citbohs  yob  Pbbsbbtxxo  (Idmi).— Take  them  when  full- 
■laed,  just  when  oommeneing  ripening,  and  whilst  green. 

Yalub  or  PoTATOBS  (2*.  J.  B.),—lt  is  impoaaible  to  answer  your  qoeetionBc 
as  orops  raiy  so  much  in  Talue  and  marketo  in  prioe.  Dig  a  jard  and  weigh 
the  produoe,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  determine  the  Tsloe  of  the  orop 
by  a  little  oslcnlation. 

Bownia  PBBBimiALS  (Beetton).— Ton  may  sow  seeds  of  most  perennial 
plants  now,  enoouraging  germination  and  rapid  growth  by  baring  the  soil 
rieh,  and  light,  and  l»pt  regularly  moirt.  Pansy  and  Polyanthus  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  shaded  plaee. 

OoTTON  Sbbds  (Jfrt.  D.).— Sow  them  in  li|^t  sandy  soil— peat  and  loam— 
and  plaes  in  a  heated  structure,  keeping  regularly  moist.  When  the  sced- 
liogs  are  large  enough  they  may  be  potted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  be 
kept  in  heat  ontll  established  in  the  pots,  then  remoTlng  them  to  a  oookr 
house. 

Bbd  Spidbb  oh  Ymxa  (C.  B.).— As  your  (Srapea  are  ripe  aad  the  red 
spider  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  YInes,  you 
must  destroy  the  spider  even  if  you  to  some  extent  msr  the  appearance  of 
the  Grapes.  We  should  ejringe  the  Yinee  violently,  placing  the  nossle  of 
the  syrioge  between  the  bonobee.  No  doubt  the  faUing  water  would  to 
some  extent  wash  the  bloom  off  the  berries,  but  it  would  not  be  serious  if 
the  work  was  earsf oily  done ;  but  better  a  few  bright  berriee  this  year  than 
no  erop  next. 

Ill SBcra  ( 0.  B ).— It  is  diffieolt  to  determine,  owing  to  thehr  condition  being 
so  onreeognisable,  whether  the  insect  is  an  aphla  or  a  peylla.  Ther  may  be 
destroyed  bf  fonJgating  with  tobecco  or  syringisg  the  plante  with  warm 
water  in  which  9  oss.  of  soft  soap  has  been  dlssolTsd  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
adding  to  the  solution  a  pint  of  tobacco  water. 

Nahbs  ov  Plsbtb  {A.  B.  a)— It  ia  Btophylea  ptamata  or  Bladder-nut  tree, 
a  abrub  glowing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Xngbmd.    Tbenute,ln  somepartood 


Europe,  are  itrusg  for 


many  parts 
beads  \atA 


by  the  T^ffT"fm  OaibtrMflfi 
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JOUBMAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  AHD  OOTTAQB  aABDBNBB. 
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Uka  thOM  of  tlM  PiatMU,  and  m  Mt«n  in  0«7mMij  hj  ehUdren.  Tb« 
flowen  MoUin  a  gnat  daal  of  honey,  and  art  yexj  attraetlTe  to  beat.  Ttaa 
plant  is  inerMMd  by  tida  saoken,  Inr  onttingB  pat  in  daring  the  month  of 
Septamber,  or  toy  aaada,  which  ara  ripanad  in  abandanea.  Tha  seada  onght 
to Va Bown  aa  aooo  aa  thay  ara  ripa;  baaaoM,  aa  thay aontain  an  oil,  tbay  Taiy 
Boon  baroma  ranaid.  Thay  will  aoma  op  tha  foUoiring  Jona,  vith  two  larga, 
Unaa>ahapad,  aaminal  leaTaa ;  though  aomatimaa  tbay  do  not  aoma  np  for 
two  yaars.  iO.  P.).— Ton  ought  to  hava  aaot  laaraa  alio.  (IF.  B.).— Tha 
white  flowar  la  Quyaanthamom  Laoeanthamom.  Send  a  flowar  of  tha  Viola ; 
it  is  likaY.  trieolor.  iS.  A,  fiolaiaa).— 1,  Boaa  rabeUa;  2,  Tiaralla  aordifolU ; 
8,  Yeroniea  repana,  I>,0.\  4,  Saxifraga  alatior;*6,  Baxifraffa  caratophylla ; 
«,  Baxifraga  hirta;  7,  Yeroniea,  apeciman  too  incomplete;  8,  Yarooioa 
frantianofdaa.  (&MnerMt)^List«ra  orata.  (J.  h.^  J^oma^ham).— Tha  white 
flowar  ii  Omphalodaa  lioif olia,  and  the  other  Yaronioa  polita.  ( JV.  H.  Burya). 
— Aiphodalne  ramoaoa.  (£.  L.  I>a«fci0oo<().~BoiUa  paroTiana.  (fitMMWj.— 
Polypodiam  Phymatodaa  or  a  near  ally.  (B.  II.  H.).—!.  Lygodinm  Japooi- 
anm ;  S,  Ptaria  tramnla ;  8,  Ptaria  aratiea ;  4,  Aspidinm  fatoatom. 

POULTBTi   BEE,    ABI)    PIOEOK    OHBONIOLE. 


LES  BASSES-GOUBS  D'ANQLETEBBB. 

Chapter  VII.— EARLY  WOOD. 

Ws  hurdly  know  where  to  begin,  for  we  feel  we  o»n  neyer  say 

too  mnch  in  praise  of  the  beauty  or  the  ezoellenoe  of  Mr.  Greee- 

well'fl  yards  and  birds.    Whether  we  go  to  ABoot  station  and 


oonneoted  with  them,  and  around  which  we  oould  linger  for  a 
long  time— some  plant  picked  on  some  inaocessible-to-most- 
people  Swiss  mountain  top,  or  a  oaotns  which  has  grown  from 
a  shp  picked  in  some  fair  Italian  garden  and  brou^l  home  in  a 
hatboz.  There  are  many  things  which  we  should  delight  to  tell 
of,  but  we  feel  that  "  basse-oour  "  is  only  French  for  poultry- 
yard  and  not  for  pleasant  matters  generally,  and  so  we  will  ^ 
to  deaoribe  the  yards  and  birds  in  this  immense  establishment 
Well«  to  try  and  begin  once  more,  as  we  driye  under  tha 
avenue  of  limes,  which  nearly  meet  owerhead  though  still  quite 
in  a  state  of  youth,  we  see  to  the  riflht  a  field  containing  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  acres,  and  round  the  sides  we  see  bouses, 
some  standinff  in  enclosed  wire  yards,  and  some  not;  and  then 
as  we  get  farther  up  the  drive  we  eaten  the  first  full  view  of  tha 
establishment,  and  that  view  we  sive  in  the  sketch  which  ac- 
companies this  chapter.  A  sweetly  pretty  peep  is  this  of  tha 
best  corner  in  the  field,  for  there  in  the  f^t  is  ona  of  the 
ranges  of  runs,  and  at  the  right  side  is  tha  Turkey  and  Oosi 
house,  and  on  the  left  is  another  habitation,  while  the  chimneys 
of  the  house  itself  are  just  seen  through  the  firs:  behind  ara 
the  stable  and  Pigeon  houses,  and  in  front  of  the  range  of  ^ 


to  imagine  for  a  poultry-yard.    We  must  state  hare  uiai  tha 


Fig.  129.— Mb.  oaB8swxLi.'8  poultbt  BariBUSHiCBirT. 


walk  the  two  miles  over  ihat  open  bcath  land  with  sU  the  pic- 
turepque  villas  nestling  on  the  hill  sides  among  the  pine  trees ; 
or  whether  we  come  from  Faraboroogh  station  and  drive  along 
that  seven  miles  of  road  through  the  old  village  town  of  Bag- 
ehot  and  past  the  Penny  Hill  estate,  so  famed  for  its  Welling- 
tcnias  ana  Bhododendrons ;  or  whether  we  go  to  Suncingdale 
station  and  skirt  the  famous  "  Noble  "  nurseries,  which  make  us 
long  for  some  of  the  specimen  shrubs  there  growing— whichever 
way  we  approach  there  is  something  to  see,  and  each  road  pos- 
sesses individual  charms.  But  leaving  public  thoroughfares 
and  external  objects  of  interest,  let  us  pass  through  the  gates 
which  lead  us  to  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Dorkings— Coloured, 
White,  and  Silver- Grey. 

Everyone  who  freqaents  our  poultry  shows  knows  Mr.  Cress- 
well»  and  very  many  otber  poultry  fanciers  as  well  who  have 
never  been  inside  the  doors  of  an  exbibition;  and  all  who  koow 
him,  whether  personally  or  by  correspondence,  know  him  to  be 
as  upright  and  enthusiastic  a  fancier  as  ever  owned  a  bird,  and 
so  this  short  account  of  bis  birds  and  yards  will  be  read,  we 
think,  eagerly  by  all.  As  we  said  before,  we  hardly  know  where 
to  begin,  for  apart  from  tbe  live  stock,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting  to  us,  there  are  rare  specimen  conifers  and  shrubs 
we  should  like  to  tell  of,  and  also  well-grown  and  well-sbaped 
ornsmental  trees  as  may  seldom  be  elfiewbere  seen,  all  growing 
together  in  lozuriant  healthiness ;  and  then  in  the  greenhouses 
there  ara  plants  which  have  a  little  history,  many  of  them, 


illustration  was  very  kindly  drawn  for  us  on  wood  bv  Miss  Crass- 
well,  who  is  one  of  those  lady  fanciers  we  think  so  highly  of,  for 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cresswell  she  is  indefatigable  for  tha  pood 
cause,  and  is  able  in  tbe  case  of  an  emergency,  which  at  tunes 
will  come  upon  every  large  establishment,  to  know  just  what 
to  do  for  the  best.  Such  a  person  is  invaluable,  and  wa  often 
think  some  of  the  great  Early  Wood  winners  owe  a  portion  of 
their  health,  or  size,  or  condition  to  Miss  Cresswell  as  much  as 
to  her  brother.  In  bird  portraiture  this  lady,  too,  is  a  rival  of 
Mr.  Ludlow's,  and  no  mean  one  either,  for  some  of  the  birds 
which  she  copied  from  life  in  water  colours  at  the  lata  Crystal 
Palace  Show  are  simplv  admirable. 

In  the  block  of  runs  facing  us  in  the  illustration  are  five  com- 
partments, and  we  foand  m  them  White  Dorkings,  Coloured 
Dorkings,  and  Black  Bose-combed  Bantams.  The  latter  are  of 
Mr.  Cambridge's  strain,  and,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  too  largap 
are  ezqoisite  in  colour  and  shape'.  The  cock  running  with  tiia 
hens  was  the  bird  first  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Bngland 
meeting  at  Croydon,  and  a  little  beauty  he  is.  The  Coloured 
DorkiDgs  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Cresswell  seems  paying  as 
much  attention  to  them  this  season  as  to  his  famed  White  and 
Silver* Greys.  We  should  suppose  there  was  no  establishmant 
in  the  kingdom  where  so  many  Dorkings,  especially  Silver- Greys 
and  Whites,  possessicg  so  much  quality  belonged  to  one  gentle- 
man. Behind  this  row  of  houses  is  a  smooth  lawn,  and  to  tha 
left  of  that  a  large  run  enclosed  by  wira-netting  tsJdng  hi  tha 
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whole  of  ft  litae  bazel  oopse,  and  here  the  White  DorUngs  are 
allowed  to  run  for  shade.  The  lawn  waa  ao  beaatifnlly  kept 
that  it  looked  a  paradise  for  Ooohina,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
damage  the  longest  foot-feathering. 

Passing  through  this  yard  we  oome  to  the  Pigeons,  and  we 
eoald  stay  here  an  hour,  for  a  more  oharming  sight  it  is  a  diffi- 
oalty  to  imagine,  for  there  at  a  whistle  oome  out  into  the  open 
yard  Torbits  of  all  oolours— peak-headed,  orown-headed,  and 
xOain-headed ;  Xnrbits  bloe,  Torbita  red,  Torbits  yellow,  Torbits 
black— each  one  with  a  list  of  winnings,  each  one  seeming  more 
elegant  in  shape  and  more  beaotifol  in  beak  and  rose  than 
the  last ;  and  among  them  are  Fantails  of  rare  exoellenoe,  and 
Archangels  with  the  best  sheen  all  over  them,  taking  them  as  a 
lot,  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time;  and  then  there  is  a  Torbi- 
teen  or  two,  and  a  few  more  Toys.  Altogether  it  was  a  lovelv 
eight.  Bach  department  alone  was  worth  a  visit ;  the  speci- 
mea  conifers  and  American  shrobs,  the  pooltry,  and  the  Pigeons. 
We  were  never  tired  of  passing  from  tree  to  tree  and  ^ard  to 
yard.  In  the  front  of  the  stable  is  another  lawn,  and  by  its  side 
another  little  wood ;  this  is  the  baby  norsery.  Here  the  chicks 
are  cured  for  tUl  three  or  foor  weeks  old,  when  they  are  drafted- 
oH  to  the  heathland  in  front  of  the  range  in  the  xllostration  to 
make  room  for  yoonger  broods.  We  most  pass  over  the  fomi- 
ture  of  the  poultry  room  and  the  pens  pot  op  there,  and  the 
basket  store,  and  oome  to  the  best  lot  of  rons  on  the  plaoe.  We 
go  throogh  a  wioket-gate  and  we  find  ooraelves  in  an  orchard 
entirely  divided  op  into  rons,  and  they  are  aboot  the  best  in 
most  ways  we  ever  saw.  They  are  boarded-op  4  feet  high  with 
wire  on  the  top,  and  planted  against  the  wire  are  flowering 
creepers  and  rose  trees  in  pots.  In  each  yard  there  were  five  or 
six  froit  trees  with  low  branches  afiording  admirable  shade,  and 
in  each  yard  there  was  a  moveable  pooltry  hoase.  The  rons 
were«ll  laid  down  with  closely- cot  grass,  and  looked  as  perfect 
places  for  prize  poolury  as  can  well  be  imagined.  These  rons 
form  a  qoadrangle,  and  the  sidea  being  boarded-op  4  feet  high 
the  space  in  the  centre  is  entirely  free  from  draoghts  and  cold 
winds,  and  woold  make  a  glorioos  place  for  a  Janoary  brood. 
In  these  rons  we  found  the  champion  Silver- Greys  (hens  and 
cocks),  hejfoes  and  heroines  over  and  over  again,  and  birds  which 
since  we  saw  them  have  performed  the  unprecedented  act  of 
Uking  both  the  cops  at  the  late  Hereford  Show  against  the 
Coloored  variety.  Every  bird  had  a  history,  every  bird  was  the 
father  or  mother  of  some  well-known  winner.  And  then  there 
were  Silkies  here,  and  among  Uiem  a  bird  reallv  Japanese, 
direct  from  Jai  a  >,  with  all  the  required  points ;  and  then  there 
were  here  the  early  Dorking  cockerels,  growing  away  and  doing 
well,  and  looking  ready  to  keep  op  their  owner's  reputation. 
Leaving  here  we  pass  more  coops  of  young  stock  on  another 
lawn,  and  all  the  early  pullets.  Here  too  were  Hamborghs 
(Golden- pencilled),  Silkies,  Black  Bantoms,  and  Nankins;  and 
then  we  come  to  a  serpentine  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  we  find 
another  norsery,  and  the  adolt  Golden-pencilled  Hamborghs, 
some  of  which  were  pecoUarly  clear  in  pencilling,  and  withfine 
natural  combs.  By  this  time  we  had  been  well  nigh  over  the 
whole  establishment,  only  we  went  so  slowly  and  had  so  many 
objects  of  interest  to  look  at  at  every  turn  that  we  were  quite 
sorry  when  we  had  seen  t^em  ail,  and  did  not  think  we  could 
do  better  than  begin  again  and  go  over  the  whole  place  once 
more  from  the  beginning,  which  we  accordingly  did. 

This,  then,  is  a  tiny  sketch  of  the  Early  Wood  yards.  We  have 
done  no  sort  of  justice  to  anythiuff.  We  have  not  described 
individual  birds,  for  they  are  all  well  known.  We  have  not  told 
of  the  little  flock  of  Goats,  or  the  Turkeys  or  the  Ducks,  or  the 
varioos  kinds  of  coops,  or  of  the  beaotifol  cleanliness,  or  of  all 
the  little  methodical  arrangements,  because  we  have  no  space. 
We  cannot  think  there  can  be  7  or  8  acres  anywhere  else  so  full 
of  interest  to  a  poultry  and  Pigeon  fancier,  and  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  everyone  who  has  the  chance  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Gresswell  to  go  over  his  yards, 
for  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  we  know,  that  they  will  find 
a  hearty  welcome  we  feel  sure,  that  they  will  come  away  edified 
we  are  positive.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Cress- 
well's  poultry  manager  is  Mr.  Albert  Clarke,  a  young  man  in 
whom  we  take  the  greatest  interest,  for  he  was  trained  by  os 
and  lived  with  os  over  three  years,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
pass  on  soch  a  well-disposed  and  indostrioos  person  to  onder- 
take  the  charge  of  the  famoos  Early  Wood  birds.  As  we  said 
we  feel  we  have  not  done  jostice  to  a  single  breed  which  Mr. 
Cresswell  keeps,  more  especially  to  his  White  Dorkings,  which 
are  something  quite  beautiful  to  see  feeding  together ;  hot  to 
describe  fully  a  yard  of  this  size,  which  contains  so  many  speci- 
mens of  BO  many  varieties,  would  fill  up  pretty  much  all  the 
pages  of  one  nomber  of  "  our  Journal."— W. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE  NEWS  AND  QUERIES. 

Mb.  E.  K.  Eabslakb's  account  of  the  occk  Pheasant  nursing 
the  chicks  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  reminds  me  of  a  Golden 
cock  Pheasant,  now  dead,  which  drove  his  mate  off  her  nest  and 
insisted  himself  on  sitting  on  the  eggs,  which  he  did  most 


qjoeely  for  weeks,  bot  none  of  the  egga  hatbhed  ont.  I  have  a 
Brahma  oock  which  always  delightein  enticing  the  yoong  broods 
of  chickens  away  from  the  hen,  and  collecting  them  under  him- 
self, and  tending  them  and  breaking  op  their  food  with  all  the 
care  of  the  mother.— E.  H.  M.,  Wett  luley. 

"  B.  8."  asks  if  *'Staiiib8"  wiU  detail  the  method  of  giving 
pollen  to  bees  by  means  of  a  skep  with  shavings  as  referred  to 
in  the  last  nomber  of  the  Joomaf. 


PORTSMOUTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

To  one  who  knew  Portamooth  twenty  years  since  and  had 
never  seen  it  ontil  this  year,  as  waa  the  case  with  me,  the  im- 
provemezU  in  the  town  is  wonderfol.  It  looks  as  if  Baron 
Haossman,  the  renovator  of  Paris,  had  oome  toPortemooth  and 
carried  on  his  calling  there.  The  town  ia  so  cleared  of  the  dirtv 
and  dose  streete,  and  all  is  so  open,  and  clear,  and  clean,  with 
here  and  there  trees  planted,  that  it  ia  a  nleasant  place  to  look 
at  and  stay  in.  so  diflerent  to  what  it  was  xormerly. 

I  find  the  Show  (which  resembled  in  miniatore  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  wiihoot  the  machinery)  in  a  grass  sqoare  jost 
ofi  Hish  Street,  in  a  place  called  the  Governor's  Green.  On 
one  side  is  the  Garrison  chapel,  while  the  dome  of  the  chorch 
in  which  lies  boried  the  Doke  of  Bockingham  of  Charles  L's 
time,  who  was  assassinated  close  by,  comes  in  view.  Within 
the  square,  used  I  fancy  as  a  drill  ground,  are  cannon  here  and 
there— curious  ad  joncto  to  a  show  of  Doves  and  domestic  birds 
and  animals. 

Entering  I  go  straight  across  to  a  large  circolar  tent  of 
enormoos  proportions ;  I  stepped  in  and  loond  it  40  yards  in 
diameter.  An  officer  near  me  said  it  resembled  the  tent  of  the 
Govemor-Ganeral  of  India.  This  splendid  tent  was  lent  by 
some  great  official  near,  transported  it  coold  not  be,  for  the  lofty 
mast  in  the  centre  forbad  locomotion.  Never  were. birds  so 
splendidly  housed.  The  pooltry  pens  (two  tiers)  were  arranged 
roond.  Mr.  Billet  told  me  he  foond  it  somewhat  difficolt  in 
forming  bis  sqoare  pens  in  a  circle,  bot  it  was  done  and  well 
done.  The  Pigeon  pens  ran  across,  while  on  a  large  open  space 
near  the  centre  pole,  flag-adorned,  were  roomy  enclosores  for 
the  Peafowl  and  Pheasanto.  When  I  remembered  how  often 
my  hat  had  been  endangered  by  low  tente  it  was  pleasant  indeed 
to  look  opward  into  that  lofty  canvas  dome,  and  on  that  ground 
where  a  regiment  of  Boldiers  might  repose.  I  need  pot'  tell 
poultry  readers  that  it  is  a  bad  time  for  exhibition,  tiiat  the 
birds  are  not  in  the  hard  feather  of  winter ;  but  still;  such  is  the 
skill  of  exhibitors,  that  as  a  rule  their  pets  did  look  wonderfully 
well. 

The  Game  classes  headed  the  Hat.  They  were  not  large;  in- 
deed, in  one  class,  Brown-breasted  Bed  hens,  there  was  no  entry. 
The  first  Black-breasted  Bed  hen  was  a  remarkably  pleasing 
bird,  very  choice  and  tight,  and  carrying  no  lumber.  The  entry 
of  Piles  was  good,  but  the  Duckwing  priae  hens  were  the  choicest. 
The  dear  old  fatherly  and  motherly-looking  Buff  Cochins  had 
large  classes,  and  quite  half  were  good  birda ;  still,  these  were 
beaten  by  the  Whites.  The  first  hen  (Capt.  Talbot's)  was  ad- 
mirably shown,  and  a  highly  commended  of  Mr.  Woodgate's 
might  have  had  a  very  highly  commended.  The  Dark  Brafi  ma$ 
had  specially  large  classes.  The  first-aud-cup  cock  (Mr.  Ling- 
wood's  bird)  eclipeed  all.  The  Brahma  hens  had  no  cards,  though 
eight  were  their  due.  I  asked  an  attendant  where  they  were, 
he  told  me  the  hens  had  eaten  them,  and  singularly  only  the 
hens  in  this  class  and  another  class  had  done  so.  "  Ah  I  how 
misohievous  girls  are  1"  or  was  it  to  prevent  jealousy  ?  "Now, 
dears,  we  are  all  alike,  so  no  bad  feelings."  In  this  the  coonty 
of  Lisht  Brahmaa  the  birds  were  not  eqoal  to  what  I  looked  for, 
thoogn  the  first  oock  was  most  excellent.  Among  the  Dorkinas 
the  second  (Mr.  BomeU's)  was  a  grand  bird,  hot  aa  a  role 
the  hens  were  the  best.  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  the 
Silver-Greys  were  so  nomeroos,  and  the  hens  of  this  variety 
were  partioolarly  good.  They  were  large  and  well  marked,  and 
the  beaoty  of  these  birds  is  so  moch  greater  than  their  darker 
Bisters ;  indeed,  they  look  fancy  fowls.  The  Spanith,  of  ooorse. 
were  bot  few— few  bot  good,  and  the  first  hen  (Miss  E.  Browne's) 
waa  soch  a  bird  aa  is  rarely  seen.  Haniburglts  were,  aa  to  the 
Pencilled, in  no  way  remarkable;  bot  the  Spangled  made  op 
for  it.  First  Silver-spangled  oock  a  very  beaoufol  bird  bot 
d elioate-looking,  and  the  third  also  excellent.  The  hen  spanned 
still  better.  Folandi  only  six  pens,  so  every  bird  won.  The 
French  classes  were  well  filled,  also  the  Any  variety.  In  the 
latter,  for  cocks,  a  fine  Andalosian  was  first,  and  a  tnoroughlv 
good  Black  Hamburgh  second,  and  another  Black  Hamburgh 
foorth.  This  olaas  of  cocks  waa  throoghoot  deserving.  The 
hens,  save  the  winners,  were  not  so  meritorioos.  First  Mr.  Wood- 
gate's  Silky,  a  neat,  nice,  good  bird— certainly  the  best  in  the 
class.    The  SeUing  classes  were  extremely  large. 

Ducka  only  a  few.  Bonens  first  (Mr.  Ogilvie's),  second  Ayles- 
borys  (Mr.  Staples) ;  while  Mrs.  Dresing's  noted  prize  pair  of 
Booens  were  not  noticed.    Soch  is  the  fate  of  war  and—Docks. 

Nowfor  the  litUe  BarUams.  These,  save  the  Black  Beds,  were 
almost  non-existent.    Among  the  Black  Beds  the  first  coot  waa 
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a  wonderfolly  naal  bird.  The  Any  oth«r  TsHety  BMtftam  dUitef 
were  0M»itoUv  filled.  Sebrights,  osaally  SiWer  now,  strntted 
ne»t  and  lovely  in  leather.  Japanese  looked  solid.  PiUe  ( why  do 
not  ladies  take  to  these  feather-  fancy  birds  ?)  looked  symmetrioal, 
while  the  Black  glittered  like  men  in  armonr.  Oat  of  the 
twenty-three  entries  there  was  scarcely  a  bad  one.  The  first 
Black  cock  deserves  a  special  notice,  as  beinff  what  a  Black 
Bantam  should  be;  bat,  indeed,  all  tne  prixe  Dirds  were  very 
meritorioas. 

ConcemiDg  the  Pigeons,  and  Gage  Birds,  and  Oats,  and  Dogs, 
and  Goioea  Pigs  I  wiU  disooorse  next  week.^WiLTSHiBB  Bectob. 

TOTnjTBY.- Qkum.—Blaek-brtoited  Rs4,—Coek.—l,  B.  J.  Farqahanos.  % 
—  Bali«7.  t,  O.  TtmmMoa.  Hen,—U  S.  and  8,  Boil  and  R«t.  F.  Dotton. 
Brom^tr0aaUdB»d.—dock,—UQ  FarqoharaofB.  knr  ornaa  YAanrr.-Cotf*. 
—1. 0.  Farqahanoa.  W.  Braaaington.  S.  a.  H.  Fiis-EUrbart.  Sen^l,  W. 
Xiemmon.  %  D.  W.  J.  Thomu.  8.  O.  H.  Flti-Herbert  OocMtnf,—Buff  and 
(MiMaMon.-Codh.-l  and  1,  J.  Cattail,  a  O.  Dowkar.  Bin.  -1  and  I,  If.  Rad^ 
•lyffa.  fi,  —  Dana.  An^  other  v0rUtg.-Coek^l,  Oapt  O.  F.  Talbol  S.  Mra. 
J.  T.  Halmaa.  Hea.-!.  Oapt  O.  F  Talbot.  S.  Mra.  Badoljffs.  t,  J.  Tornar. 
BaAH]t4a— Airh.— (7oo«.-l.  H.  Ltninrood.  S,  Mr*.  RadeUfle.  t.  J.  Lons. 
Bm.~1,  Bar.  J.  O.  Paaka.   1,  J.  Lonf    S,  H.  Liafwood    Li^ai -Coo*.— 1.  H. 


liogwood. _. . 

W.  K.  Dnminosd.   t,  J.  Bradahaw 


S.  T.  A.  Daan. 


elyffa. 
Faai' 

wallc        _ 

SPAiraaH.— Cook.— 1.  B. 
Nawiok.   I^J.Bonlion 


t.  Bar.  N.  J.  Btdiaj.   Aoa.— U  J.  a.  Daan.   S,  Mrs. 

DoaKiNoa.— CoIoMTod.— Coeh.— 1,  —  Bad- 

.H. 

Oraaa* 

_    OraaairalL 

Nawbitt.'fi.  J.  B<iulton.   8.  F   Edward.    Hen.'-%  J. 

BAMauBoaa  —Oold  or  8iloer-peneiUed,—Coek,—l.  W. 


».  8.  T.  O.  Bvmal*.  8,  Bar.  H  F  Bamilton.  Hcii.— 1,  T.  O.  Bamail.  8, 1 
t.  8.0.  B.  Graaawall.  ilay  other  varUty.^Oock.-i  and  8.  O.  B.  Oraa 
.   8,  T.  a  BomclL    floa.— i,  T.  O.  BomalL    8  aad  8.  O   M.  Oraaaira] 


K.  Tiekamr.  1^  H.  Piaklaa.  8,  J.  Loaff  fi«n.-l.  J.  Long  8.  W.  K.  Tioknar. 
S.H.Pioklaa.    Cold  or  i8iloor-«paNa<<a-Oo«k.-l  and  IJ.  Long.  8,H.Piokl«a. 

Mrtk.—\  flL  J  IJ.  7  ..r  .  •.  Mi--.  F.  brnKiiie.  P.a.-i  >'!>■«  -Ci)s*.— 1,  J.  Loaff.  8, 
B  Hurrel].  fi.  LI  :_=...■,  j- ;.,  .,  I..  Unrr^a.  a,  ri.  Kckl^S.  8.  J.  Cntif. 
Funcn  -flcmiiaiiJ.-CiwJt  -I  au.i  %  h,  w,  Tbumai,  a.  O-  D.  Harriaon.  JSToa. 
— ^  and  a,  S.  W.  Tbommei,  3,  ri.  d  tt^TrLAan.  A>iy  othrr  tarUhf  —Coek,—U 
Ph.  F,  Lo  eSQPor.  a,  EcT.  N.  J.  RiillbT.  B,  K.  Borftll,  Urt.-l.  B.  BurralL  8, 
Bav,  bf.  J.  IUd|«T.  a,  W.  C.tJi^ok,  fan.  AKt  iytftHH  ViWiTT— Coefc.— I.  W. 
WiM*)-  a,  H.  Fe»*t*  8.  W.  LuBJftke.  *.J,Ujfti(,  if^tt  -J.  B»T.E.  «.8.  Woid- 
fat*.  9,  A  Biff*.  B,  J.  Lon(f,  *.  lc*t*  N,  J  hidUy.  Sfi.i-iini  Ui.Aa8.— Coo*  - 
Lb  ^nwbiit.  1,  E.  K«adr^^,  jEiQ  9^  Cap^.  a.  F.  T^lbat.  4.  Mra.  Radclyffa. 
Ben-].  Cftpt,  O.  F.  T*Jbtit.  li^  J.  H  nli^uj.  S,  P.  OijUTle.  A^raa  or  PuUote.— 1. 
RKaifttiit.  s,P.Offim«,  S^H.KcaflL  AMtb.  Hadaijife.  vhn^Q  D.Hmnimon. 
Bucnt.-h  P*  o«i]TU-.  i.  T,  A  Staple  a.  Re*,  i**  L  .ck,  Gams  BAMTAMa.— 
BJmJc  BtfL^Cock.-U  ».  Ne-tJitt  1»  F.  O,  D*ir.a.  6.  O.  llalL  fio«.-l.  B. 
Morgan.  «  ud  s.  0«  HalL  Brova  Btd.-Co-k.-i.  Q.  HmU.  ffoa.-f.  e.  HalL 
^^VctVriwir^y.-Ct^ib^-l.T.F.  HiaTpi.  SF,  W  Uorrlii.  B,  (».  Hall.  d,W.& 
H^^DckfdQ,  fffn-l,  O.  NewbiU.  %4  F.  TbclpK,  8.  C.  H.  Foole.  l,B.&a. 
Wof>d|f*ta.    Fsmit^fTfl.— 1.  W.  ff*  t^niTTiiiigiid.    8  ui4  B.  W.  Boots. 

Fir.%.aNa.  — cuuiia«-B:dck,-fjD«k.  l.  a^  Fttit^e.  a.  a.  M.  MaynaH. 
rkc.  n.  Fulton,  T.  K.  Oa^hMf ,  J.  RftkPT  27«a.-L.  iC  Faltob.  ^H.  M.  Maynard. 
Tdtt'ij^.— ]  aad  S,  H  M.  Hairnard.  D«n.— Coi^it.— 1  aot]  8,  R^  Faltoa.  vko,  B. 
FutUm.  J.  Bmker.  iJ^rn.-],  El.  M.  HajQ>r.t.  t,  Et  Kniti>D.  r^f.H.M  Maynard, 
B.  taitdn.  r<?MrHr,-J.  ft.  "^Uod.  i,  tt.  Si.  alaTnard.  £f/<M.— Coek.— I,  B. 
Fultdii  a,  B-  YAtitlffT'.  Hen—U  B.  Fn»l4>n  S.  W,  Maiftar.  FOMM.— 1.  H. 
Ja<^L<b.  I,  J,  c  Ord'.  ^Rw  d^Aj^  caikiur -^iwk.— I,  J.  C.  l^rd.  8.  J.  Bakar. 
r#iiH^.— }^  a,  U*  Bf  DLfDa^d.  %  ^,  J^aoh.  Daia'jnvm  ^-fiZutf.— Cook.— 1«  W. 
Sid  It  b.  S.J.  Lti6b*Juis.  l/fn^-t  W.  Hraith.  a.  It*  Shatler.  WhUe -Coek.^ 
)|  R  L«£cb.  ft.  C.A.J  H.  P£an<>n.  //«*.-!.  Hkiu.  W.  SqkJ  mi.  8.O.A.J.H. 
Pearson.  Any  nth^  eoU^nT.^CocJL—l,  R.  f batter.  8*  Hi'U.  W.  Sogdaa.  8.  J. 
Bak«f.  H^^n.  -1,  J.  Ba]i(«r.  -J.  Ft.  rul<'<ii,  8^0  A*  J*  H.  f  r  Hraon  Fouao.— 
j^r.  .r.  TT.-,r.-i^ff  ^  w.  ^nT,i.»n,  Tr'Tiii!.i^Hi.~(7oc*.-l  <iad  IJ.  Bakar.  vko.J. 
Bit  li.^j'K    :r.  II.  Vacdlay.    :->ii-,  J.  Bakar.    BAaas. 

— <><M^~i,  U.  M.  mmjMuun.  s  /.  Bsker.  i,  B  Fulton.  Hen  —1.8.  and  8.  H.  M. 
Maynaid.  Fa«taiu.-1  and  8.  H.  M.  Maynard  8.  J.  F.  LoTwaldga.  vko.  J. 
Baker.  JAooBna.^1  and  8,  J.  Bakar.  8,  &.  Folion.  AaTwaaM.— 1  and  8.  B. 
Fliokar.  8,  H.  Tardlaj.  PooTaaa.— Cook.— 1  and  8.  J.  Bakw.  8p  B.  Fnlioa. 
B;0n.—L  B.  Fulton.   8,  J.  Bakar.   8.Mra.Ladd.   Ant  oraaa  YAaxBTT.— Cook — 

1.&  Fnlton.  8,Baraaa  *  Olark.   8,  H.  Tardl(        ~~  

8BLLDiaCXiAaair-],J.Bakar.   8,iL  Faltoa. 


and  some  sent  away  by  the  exbiUtors.    The  Parrot  elsss  W88 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw.    The  awards  were  as  foUow— • 

POULTRY.- DoBXTWCifl.  -1,  T.  P.  Oarrar.  8,  W.  Morfttt.  8.  O.  Ponndw 
SrAWiaH  -I,  T.  P.  Carvar.  8.  H  Pli^kUa.  8.  B.  SUblar.  OoaBtaa.~L  BgoSL 
8,  J.  BaUton.  8.  A.  aocnoar.  BaAHMAa  —1,  W.  H.  Oftrfonh.  1 T.  P.  Canrar 
8,  B.  Snail.  BTAMBoaoH*  —Ool^paitgted,—!.  Bolmaa  ft  Deatnar.  I  t  p' 
Oarrar.  8,  B.  Pieklaa.  vko,  O.  Oar  butt  M<MfM9aa^l<4  — l,  B.  Pioklai.  i  j 
A  ah  worth.  8,  Bolmaa  ft  Daatnar.  vke.  B.  Pioklaa,  Piokaring  ft  Oaffxtabv* 
Bdlmaa  ft  Daatnar.  Oold  or  SUver.petuUied,-!  aDd8,H  PioUat.  TS  } 
Smith  vho,  Bolmea  ft  Daatnar.  ilay  vorie^.— Co«k  —I,  a.  Pickle*.  8.  Hdaai 
and  DaatoAr.  8,  J.  Aahworth.  OAMa.— Slook  or  Bromm  Bad.-1  aod  I.  HataMa 
aod  Daatnar.  8.  M.  O  OarUr.  Any  other  vmrUte.-l,  J.  A.  SUralayr  8 um7 
Bolmaa  ft  Daatnar.  Any  variety,— Coek,-\  and  I,  Bolmaa  ft  Daatnar.  I.  J.  A 
Staralay.  BAMTAMa.— Oam«.— l,  W.  F.  Bntwtala.  8.  T.  P.  0«rver.  I,  T.  b! 
ToDham.  Any  other  vorioty.— 1,  B  B.  Aahtoa.  8  and  vko,  T.  P.  Oarrar.  I. 
Bolmaa  ft  Daatnar.  Any  variety  —Ooek  —1,  W.  F.  Bntwiala.  8,  R.  H  Aahina. 
8.  Bolmaa  ft  Daatnar.  FAanr  *ia>  Gaoaa  —I  and  t,  G.  BoblnMm.  8,  Mra.  Babb. 
Saixma  CLAaaaa  -Priet  not  to  eweeed  4<lt.— I,  /.  A.  Staralay.  8.  Aakton  aad 
Booth.  8,  Bolmaa  ft  Daataar.  Priet  not  to  eaeeed  t^a .— 1.  R.  8tab<ar.  L  ^n. 
Maaon.  1  Hoimaa  ft  Daatnar.  aaaaa.- 1.  W.  H.  0«rfurth.  8.  a  J.  Touc 
8.  iS.  SnalL  ToKKaTa  — L  T.  P.  Carrar.  8,  W.  B.  Oarforth.  I,  8.  A.  iSk, 
Duoxa.- 1,  B.  SnaU.  8. 0.  J.  Toong.  8,  T.  P.  Canrar.  Aar  VAanvr.— OMefem. 
—1,  W.  DrlTar.  8.  a.  Oartar.  8,  W.  Saaioo.  vho,  O.  B.  C.  Braaaa.  Bxau 
Ci.Aaa.  >  1.  EL  Ploklea.    8,  B.  Sod. 

PiaBONS.— OAaanas.- 1  and  8,  F.  Bodgaon.  8,P.8panea.  Po^7Ti«a.-l  and 
8,  J.  Balraiqa.   8,  A  Spanaar.   vk0,O.Wroot.  StaUarJk  Pardon.  Tuaiuu. 


^rdlay.    ff«a -1. 8.  attd  8.  J.  Bakar. 
8,  H.  M.  Mavaaid. 


1  and  8,  P.  &.  Spanoar.  8,  A.  MoKansia.  Owu.— ],  P.  B.  Spanaar.  8,aani« 
and  Maaon.  8,  A.  Hpanoar.  JAOoBixa.— 1,  J.  Tunng.  8.  T.  8.  tftephaaaoa.  I,  F. 
Sabbaga.  FAirrAXi.8.-l,  J.  F.  Loraraidga.  8  and  oko.P.  B.  Spanaar.  1,1.8. 
Staphaaaon.  Ntraa.— I  and  8,  T.  S.  Staphanaoa.  1»  T  P.  Oarrar.  Toiam.- 
1  and  8,  R.  Wooda  8  and  vke.  T.  S.  Staphannon.  Dbaooowb.— >.  A.  Melaaiia. 
8, 8.  and  vko,  B.  Wooda.  AirrwsRpa.— Saorf/oo^d  —I  and  8,  W.  F.  Batwiila. 
8,  J.  Baindna.  Any  other  variety.— \  and  t.  W.  F.  Eotwiala.  8,/.  Bavtlaa. 
A«T  oraaa  OnniforVAaiBTT.  land8.P.B.Spanoar.  8,W.L.0lafk.  BiLLura 
Oi<ABaaa.-Pr<««  not  to  exceed  80a.— l,  A.  Spanoar.  8.  Pardon  ft  SUblar.  I,  P.  B. 
Spanoar.   Priee  not  to  exceed  \U.—U  tft ADlar  ft  Pardon.  8,  P.  ft.  Bpaacar.  t,  F. 

OAOR  BIRD8.-CA]iAaiB8.-B«iF  or  Ciaaaaioia-8.  J.  Byfcaa.  8.T.X  Roopv. 
JfotUatf  or  Jfuio.-l  nod  8.  J.  Toong.  8,  Mra.  O.  Bafeta.   liainaa  SoaoBuiD^ 

iJ.  WUaa.  8.  J.  Toong.  PAaSoT  oaAJiT  FoaaioM  Bian.— 1«  6.  Panum.  %lbi, 
.Olbaon.   S.J.A.  Barra. 

BABBITS— Lopi.-!.  J.  Bnma.  8,  W.  flimpaow.  8.J.0taham.  BncAUta. 

— l.D.OIdflald.  8. J. W. AtkinMn.   8. O.J.  rail.   vkvW.  Bay.  Dctm^UL 

Mobla.   8p  Tork  ft  Field.   8.  W.  Biehariaon.    «ko«  W.  Donkb.    An  ount 

YABiBTT.— 1  and  vke,  A.  Bndaon.  8.  Jnmaaft  BaUam.   8,F.r  " 

0AT8.-l,B.Baxt«r.  1^  Mra.  J.  T.  Foatar.   8.K.I>altaa. 

The  Jadge  was  Mr.  B.  Hotton,  Podsey. 


DBIPPIBLD  SHOW  OP  POULTBT,  Ac. 
Thb  aonoal  Show  was  held  at  Driffield  on  Wednesday  the  2l8t. 
In  an  evil  hour  the  Oommittee  yielded  to  the  wish  of  some  and 
oontinned  the  Show  for  two  days,  to  the  evident  loss  of  entries, 
thon^h  as  a  whole  thesa  were  good.  Dorking$  were  very  good, 
and  Spanuh  a  lair  lot ;  the  Oochina  even  beUer,  the  third-prise 
bird  beisK  one  hatched  by  artidoial  means  of  a  very  simple 
natore.  Brdhmat,  first  Dark  and  second  Light.  In  Hamhurgh* 
the  competition  was  very  keen,  the  birds  being  nacommonly 
good  for  the  amount  offered.  Gctme  not  nomerons  but  fair  in 
quality.  In  Gkme  Bantanu  Black  Beds  won,  and  these  were 
good ;  first  the  Stookton  winners  in  grand  order.  Any  other 
-variety,  first  and  third  Blaoks,  second  Silver  Sebrights.  Qe6$6 
and  Turkeyt  were  very  good,  bnt  some  of  these  were  failing  in 
feather.  One  class  was  provided  for  chickens,  the  first  being 
an  nnasnallv  good  pair  of  Ghold  Pencils  and  second  Brown  Bed 
Game,  and  in  extra  stock  the  first  were  Silver  Polish  and  second 
and  third  very  good  Q-oinea  FowL 

In  Pigeoru  nnfortnnately,  Mr.  Oroeby's  birds,  all  the  way 
from  Cheshire,  and  like  winners,  were  too  late  for  competition. 
Oarriers  a  moderate  lot,  bnt  Poaters  very  good.  First  a  Black 
cock  of  grand  proportions  aod  in  fine  show,  and  second  WMte ; 
the  third  also  a  ffood  Black.  Tumblers,  Almond  first  and  second, 
and  a  Long-faced  Bald  third.  Jacobins  were  very  good,  and  all 
the  winners  Beds.  Fantai<s  very  good.  In  Turbits  a  very  neat 
Yellow  was  first,  and  second  a  Silver  good  in  all  poiots  but  beak ; 
third  a  Blue  rather  coarse.  A  nice  Bed  left  out,  some  feathers 
being  out  in  front  of  the  face.  In  Dragoons  first  was  a  grand 
Yellow,  second  Silver,  and  third  Blue.  Antwerps  had  two 
classes,  the  winners  very  good.  In  the  Variety  class  first  a 
Black  Barb,  second  an  Ice,  and  third  a  Trumpeter. 


THIBSK  SHOW  OF  PODXTBT,  Ac. 

Thb  seventh  annual  Show  took  place  at  Thirsk  on  the  90th 
inst,  the  entries  being  greater  than  on  «ny  previous  ooessioD; 
and  the  general  management  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hatehinson 
was  very  good,  the  birds  were  penned  promptly  and  ezoeUe&l 
pens  provided,  and  these  were  in  the  open  air. 

Dot  kings  were  very  good,  Dark  Qreys  winning  in  both  08881; 
Brown  Beds  taking  both  prises  in  Oam^,  but  only  the  wioaen 
were  of  any  value.  SpanUh  were  a  fair  Ic^  the  first  very  amooth 
but  not  large  in  drop.  Two  classes  were  prorided  for  Oodiiwit 
but  as  a  rue  these  were  not  good.  BrtMhmtUt  Bark,  won  both 
priaes,  though  a  nice  pen  of  Light  were  Bhown.  Gold-sptngled 
aaniburght  were  better  than  the  Silvers;  the  first-priie ooek 
very  neat  in  comb.  In  the  following  olasses  Mr.  Pickles  won 
every  first  prise  with  a  capital  stud.  FoUtih,  first  Silver  8&d 
second  Gold;  the  first  a  capital  crested  pen.  Btmfanu,  (Hbul 
were  numerous,  but  only  two  were  menttoned ;  first  Bliok  sod 
second  Brown  Beds.  Turkey  $  are  generally  good  here,  snd  thii 
was  no  exception,  the  birds  being  very  large. 

Pigeons  were  poorly  provided  for,  in  most  oases  only  s  flnt 
prize  being  offerad ;  but  both  the  quality  and  number  of  birds 
would  warrant  an  extension  of  the  list,  nothing  paying  better  in 
this  quarter  than  a  good  schedule  for  Pigeons. 

POULTBT-Doaaiiras. -L T. P.  Oarrar.  8. 0. Bralthwaita.  aAHi.-l.T. *Q. 
Xidaon.  8,  W.  Baarpark.  SvAaias. -Bleak.- L  H.  Pioklaa.  8.0.  ftW.Dala. 
OooBM  OHX<tAa.-ih^.-l.  Miaa  Cotaa.  1,  B.  SoalL  Partridte.-U  '•  Cw^ 
8, J. B«^U.  BRAHitA  PooraAa— L W. B. Oarforth.  8, T. Dotoaoo.  Biinoaan. 
—Oolden-tpan^Ud.-\,  B.  Ploklaa.  8,  O.  Oarlmtt  ^tvanapaaflad-l.  |. 
Ploklaa.  8, 0.  Bolmaa  ft  Daataar  OoatatHMaoUlML— I,  H.  Piaclaa.  a.T.kO. 
Kidaon.  Mlver-p«neiUed.-U  H.  Ploklaa.  «.  O.  Bolmaa  ft  Daataar.  Bktok- 
U  H.  Ploklaa.  8.  J.  KoUatt.  P.>lahds.-1,  B.  Ploklaa.  8  0.  Walkar.  Buittm* 
-  Black '1,  Bar.fl.  %.  Hawkna.  8,  B.  B.  A«hton.  (7a«M.-l, O.  Oartar  L 
Wl>Uaau  ft  Son.  WhUe  or  any  other  aorieto.— I,  J.  Arrowaailth.  I,  T.  P. 
Oarrar.  DooKa.-BoMan— l,  a.  OarbnU.  8,  T.  P.  Oarrar.  ^V^««tif8. -1. a. 
RnaU.  8,  A.  O.  Ooataa.  Any  other  variety. -U  B.  B.  Aahtoa.  8.  0.  8adlar. 
TaaawTa.— I.  T.  P.  Carrar.  8,  W.  B.  Oarforth.  Oaa8B.-l.  W.  B.Oar«wth. 
8.  T.  P.  Oarrar  OoiMSa  FowLt.- 1,  W.  O.  Pardon.  8,0.Wdfht.  KBUAO 
GcAM  —1,  J.  Ooopar.   8,  W.  B.  Waat.  .       « «         _ 

PIOBO .^8.-CAaaiaB8.-l.  O.  Sadlar.  TuMBLaaa.— illaioai  —h T Honaon, 
Jan.  ^ay  variety  —I,  J.  US  oholaon.  Pnursaa.— I,  R.  WUaon,laa.  Jaoumm. 
— l,J.L.Nioholaoa  FA«T4XLa.— 1, 0.  SadUr  TaaMPBTBa«.-U'-I<-iQo^ '^S' 
OwLa.— 1.  J.  L,  NloholaoQ.  Noaa.— 1,  Oarbatt  ft  Sadgawiok.  Babu.--UB> 
Wilson,  Jon.  TuaBira.— 1,  T.  P.  Oarrar.  Daioooiri.— 1,  Watti  ft  8Mrw». 
Aar  Naw  oa  Durnror  YAaxBTT  —1,  —  Umplaby. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES  POULTBT  SHOW. 

Thb  first  show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  and  Babbits,  8p8ii 

from  the  Cleveland  Society,  was  held  on  the  20th  init  in  slaise 

meadow  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  classes  in  all  seotiooi 

being  well  filled,  the  Show  being  well  managed  in  all  respeeti, 

»^.  ^•..,,^ww»««»  a.v»,  •»««•«»«•«•  ...KiMui^ww  and  the  day  very  fine.     Single  jadging,  which  we  ^^^''y 

BabbiU  were  a  fair  entry,  although  only  four  dlassea  were  |  advocated,  was  the  rule,  aad  a  catalogue  was  placed  in  the  baooi 

provided.  of  each  Judge,  for  tha  first  time  in  the  annals  of  a  poultry  abow| 

Cage  Birdt  were  a  muddle,  as  is  always  the  case  where  the    With  one  who  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  a  twelve-yean  nmb'^  *! 

numbers  start  afresh  in  each  clas^,  some  names  not  being  given,     the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  shows  this  system  osn  bii*  »' 
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effeet  whtilkfwtBe,  and  the  fyiUoi  maybe  ezpeoied  to  work  'vrall 
with  nob;  but  in  anToaaeUiA  giMtosftdMigtt  it  thai ihA  atten- 
tion of  a  judge  may  be  di»wn  afway  from  tbe  main  pointp-^is., 
the  qaettty  of  the  Mjcde;  miwtahet  will  be  the  eeneegoeaoe.  In 
the  pnawt  eaae  the  awaordewsre  made  beleie  wiwHag  to  the 


SnmdBh  head  the  Bat  with  the  Thome  winnen  in  the  same 
poatcion,  theae  beiiw  two  pena  anoh  aa  heTe  nol  been  anrpeaaed 
of  late  yean.  DorimM,  white  a  good  elaaa^  end  the  winpew 
large.  DoirUnfla  Dark  good,  but  the  beat  pen  loet»  aa  the  cook's 
oomb  hdd  quite  ila*  on  bis  faoe.  Ooekina  BxJt,  the  winnen 
aplendid,  aa  also  the  iint-prlxe  Whites ;  the  aeeond  (Partridge) 
ft  niee  pair.  JSraAmaa.— Darks  won  both  prises.  A  fair  class. 
Bed  Game  pain  ilmt;  Brown  Beds,  which  we  think  we  h«?e 
seen  farther  aonth,  good  in  all  points,  aeeond.  Black  Beds  a 
good  pair,  the  hen  very  gamey  in  ahape.  (Hme,  any  other, 
winnen  (Dackwinffs)  of  fair  quality.  The  Otley  oap-wkiner, 
which  oatdistanoed  all  othen,  was  sent  singly  by  mistake. 
Single  cook  ilnt  Brown  Bed,  we  belirve  the  Morpeth  onp- 
winner ;  second  Blaek,  good  bot  rather  large;  very  highly  com- 
mended ft  Black  Bed  steg,  by  far  tbe  best,  bat  ont  (rf  feather. 
Mamburohi  miMd.  classes,  and  the  Gold-spanglee  a  okMO  one. 
Most  of  the  Silver-span^ea  also  noticed,  and  very  good.  Many 
of  the  Gold-pencilled  hens  wen  maoh  faded,  bat  aa  a  rale  the 
cooks  wero  m  good  order.  Siver-pencilled  winnen  very  good, 
bat  tbe  rest  only  poor.  J'Vtfndk.— Fint  a  hnge  good  nmr  of 
Hondane:  seeend  and  third  Graves.  PoImA.— Fint  Gold  and 
eeocnd  Silven.  Game  Bantams  a  large  class.  First  a  pair  of 
Black  Bed,  almost  faoltless ;  second  Blaok  Beds,  also  good  and 
amaller,  bat  hen  not  eqoal  to  first.  Variety  of  Bantams  Blacks 
won,  and  theae  wero  very  good.  In  Bantam  ocefcs  fint  waa  a 
real  good  Blaok  Bed,  small  and  in  nice  bloom ;  seeend  a  Brown 
Bed,  good  in  eye  and  colonr.  Bxtn  olass.— Fint  Black  Ham- 
barghs,  the  best  erer  yet  seen ;  seoond  yery  good  Malays,  bat 
falling  a  little  out  of  feather.  Selling  olaas.— Fint  Spanish  and 
seoond  Baff  Coohins.  both  Tsry  good  pena  in  every  respeot,  and 
oheap.  XJnIortanately  sevenl  pene  were  empty,  as  we  often  find 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  when  birda  an  changing  their 
plamage. 

Some  of  the  olaases  of  Piffeam  wen  weak,  while  othen  wen 
well  filled ;  most  of  them  being  in  paim  had  no  donbt  an  efEeet 
on  the  entries.  Canrien  (coeks)  a  fair  lot.  Firet  a  Black,  very 
good  in  beak  and  eye-wattle;  second  Dan,  also  good;  third  a 
Dan.  Hens.— First  a  Blaok,  a  new  oomeoot,  and  very  good  in 
all  respects :  seoond  and  third  also  Black.  Poater  oocks.— Fint 
and  seoond  Bines,  and  third  White,  all  good  biids.  Hens.— Fint 
Black,  in  nice  trim ;  second  and  third  Bhie.  Almond  Tamblen 
(Short-faces)  only  one  pair.  Long-faoes  poor;  in  fact,  we  never 
yet  ooald  appreciate  the  Long-faced  Almond.  Any  other,  first 
Agate,  and  seoond  Bald.  Barbs  a  large  class ;  lint  a  grand 
Yellow  hen,  second  and  third  Blacks,  and  well  placed.  Fonign 
Owls  wen  very  good,  and  all  Whites.  Englieh  Owls.— First  a 
capital  Blae,  seoond  a  well-known  Silver,  and  third  a  Silver,  a 
little  coarse.  Trampeten,  all  English.  Dragoons  had  two 
classes,  Bhie  winning  in  the  flnt  and  Yellows  in  the  second. 
Jaoobina  wen  very  good  in  both  classes,  the  Bed  or  Yellow  a 
large  entry.  Pint  in  the  latter  class  a  grand  pair  of  Beds.  Any 
other  were—first  Whites  and  seoond  Blacks.  Antwerps  wen 
three  good  classes;  the  Short  and  Mediam-faoed  wen  very 
good.  A  Flying  clais  was  provided  on  a  capital  system,  the 
first  bird  doing  his  seventy-five  miles  in  115  minntos,  second  in 
117  minates,  and  third  in  186  minates. 

Babbits  had  bat  two  classes,  the  first  and  plate  going  to  a 
Black-and-white  doe  in  Lops,  22  by  4| ;  the  Beoond  a  SootyFawn 
doe,  22|  by  4f,  not  in  as  good  condition;  third  a  Black-and- 
white  doe,  21  by  4}.  In  the  Variety  oloss  a  good  Silver-Grey 
was  first,  Hymalayan  second,  and  Belgian  Han  third. 

POXTLTBY.— SPAyuH.-l,H.  Beldon,  2,  J.  Thresh.  vh^^H.  Dale.  Dobkucgs. 
-^WMte.-l  »Bd  t.  T.  Morfitt  Any  other  colour  -U  0.  Widis.  9»  A.  Jaokson. 
CocBviB,^ Cinnamon  or  Buff.-^l  asd  i,  O.  H.  Prootor.  Any  other  variety,— I, 
O.  B.  Prootor.  9.  B.  ManbaU.  BaABXt  Poonua.— 1,  a.  B.  BaII.  %,  N.  R.  B. 
Uoor.    QAMU.—Blaek,  Brown,  or  li«d.— 1  Jl.  V«D»b'e«.    fi.  W.  H.  Ollrer.   vhe, 

0.  E.  Morian.  Any  other  varieiy.-l,  Q.  Holmea.  8,  T.  Potia.  Any  vairUty.— 
Coe*.— 1,  O.  Bolmea.  9,  J.  Nelson,  vhc,  0.  B.  Morgan  HAXBuaoHa.— 
golden-9panoUd,—lf  a.  Holmea.  9  and  vhe^  H.  B^ldon.  Bilver-nangled—lt 
H.  Beldon.  9,  J.  Aabirorth.  OoldenrpeneiUed.^},  H.  Beldon.  9,  T.  a  O.  Kld- 
acm.  BilverpeneiUed  -1  and  9,  H.  Beldon.  Fbbmoh.— 1,  J.  M.  D  Smttb.  9.  B. 
Myers.    Pouhh.-!.  H.  Beldon.   9,  A.  AW  H.  81ly<>ster.   Bantams.- ^tame.— 

1.  W.  IT.  EntwisI?.  9.  J.  Nelson.  Any  variety  n^t  Oome.-l.  B.  B.  Asbion.  9, 
O.  Holmea  vhe,  J.  Peaooofc.  Any  variety  —Cock.^1  and  vhe,  J.  Nelson.  9, 
W.  F.  Bntwisle.  Akt  otbbb  Vaaibtt.-I  and  vhe,  H.  Beldon  9.  B.  Bawkins 
(Malay).   6BLUKO  Clasb.-!,  J.  Pownil.   9,  Mlns  Ootes  (ttnff  Coebins). 

^  PlGEONH.-CAB«niBS.— Cock.-!,  H.  Ya'dley.  9.  H.  A.  Ayrtcn.  8,  O.  Far^ 
long.  J7en.~],  B.  Yardley.  9,  W.  o.  Hanl«on.  8.  T.  C.  Taylor.  Podt»R8.— 
Coek  —1  and  9^  B.  Blaokloek.  8,  O  Holmea  H«ii.~l  and  9.  R.  Blaokloek.  8, 
T.  C.  Taylor.  TruBLMM.—Short'faeed  Almond.- Coek  or  Hen.— I,  B.  Yardley. 
Longfaeed  Almond.— Goek  or  Ben,-l,  J.  Davison.  9,  T.  C  Tay'or.  8,  J.  Pear- 
son. Any  other  variety.- Coek  or  Hm.— I.  H.YwiTdlvy,  9.B.Wooda.  Babbs. 
—Coek  or  Ben.— I,  B.  Yardley.  9.  J.  Threeb.  8  W.  Bolmer.  Owls  —Foreign. 
—Cock  or  Hen.— 1. 9,  and  8, 0.  Anderson.  Englieh,— Coek  or  Hen.—l,  J.  Thresh. 
9.  B.  Woods.  8.  J.  Young.  Tsnicp*  TBB4.-1  aud  9  F.  H.  Barnard.  8,  W.  O. 
I>iiek.  DBAOOoira.— BIu«or£rii9«r.— l.B.Wonda.  9  W  Smtih  8,H.  Jenninss. 
9*0.  W.  Q.  Barrion.  Any  other  variety  ^1,  W.  0.  Moody.  9  and  8,  E.  Wooda. 
JAOOBiws.-.llAi  or  rellow.—l,  U.  Alderson.  9.  H.  H.  Goebrnne.  8,  J.  Davison. 
Any  other  variety.— I,  i.  Young  9.  T.  &  btepbenaon.  Famtaxi.s.— 1,  O  F. 
OockbUl.  9  and  8.  J.  F.  Loyersftige.  Kvvs  -1.  R.  Woods.  9  and  8.  J.  Yonng. 
TvmiT*.— Red  or  YeUow.—l  and  £  O  H.  Pickering.  9.  T.  B.  Btepbenson.  Any 
other  variety.— 1,  Q.  Alderson.  9, 3.  Darison.  AMTWMtiyu.—8hort-faecd.—l  and  I 


9LW.  F.  SaliiMa  S.K.Tai«ler*  £ea#^lMA— 1  aafl  ^ 
lai&t,  JiMI«w/aeek.--l  aad  1,  W.  r.  Ibtiilil*.  i^  H.  J 
0LAB8.-PKM  nU  to  eaneed  flf.~l,  0.  F.  OoehiO.  I,  W.  C 


-U  0. 1 

Hendorson.   Priee  notU  cMoeed  8di.~l« 
J.MoolMll.   Fl.Ti«».-£ooal  Oloss.-!.  T. 


BABBIT8— Lor.BAUD.-Aiek  or  Pos^l.  J.  S.  BoMnsoa.   I. 
Airr  oxKSB  Yaamtt^Mndi  or  Dog,'^!,  ▲.  Badson.  1^  W*  Bi 


••J.  8. 


Junoxa.— Mr.  B.  Button  and  Mr.  S.  Hawley. 


ICOBTALITY  OF  OANABIBS  WHEN  WBANBD— 
OAUSB  AND  BFFBOT. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  G.  Andrews,  I  naay  lemaric  the  eaneea  of  death 
oeenrrtog  majy,  even  to  the  meet  ezperienoed^  appear  attimea 
nnaeeonntahie. 

Without  poneaainff  any  farther  knowledge  of  the  birda  than 
the  letter  oonveysisnJke  feeling  one's  way  in  the  dark  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  any  direet  oaoae  as  to  tbe  deaths  of  the  Oanariea, 
No  donbt  they  hnve  all  met  with  their  deaths  with  one  oom- 
phdnt.  for  in  roeaking  of  the  birds  it  is  stated  they  appear 
^*  stnpid,"  and  '^  go  off  in  a  fit  and  die."  In  the  flnt  place,  I 
may  ask.  Was  the  rapeseed  snpplied  to  the  birds  of  the  large 
blaok  kind,  and  given  to  them  in  the  omshed  stoto  without  the 
seed  having  been  previonsly  thoronghly  soalded  ?  If  so,  the 
diet  waa  far  too  powerful  for  old,  let  alone  yonng  birds.  The 
apasmodio  attaoks  suggest  that  food  of  some  land  haa  been 
adminiatored  iriiioh  diaMseed  with  the  internal  organs. 

Young  birda  require  food  of  a  simple  kind,  o^erwise  flie 
system  beeomea  injured.  In  some  oases  the  oonstitntioB  is 
bettor  able  to  battle  with  unfit  food  than  in  others.  It  does  not 
follow  thet  beoaoae  some  of  the  same  rapeaeed  haa  been  fi;iven 
to  the  old  birda  to  feed  their  young  with  daily  that  it  should 
likewise  be  given  to  tbe  young  broods  when  they  are  able  to 
feed  themselves,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  tine  food  alter 
beooming  macerated  in  the  crops  of  the  old  birds  is  prepared 
for  their  offspring,  which  ia  not  the  eaae  when  the  young  have 
to  eat  the  food  in  ito  natural  stoto.  The  same  remans  apply  to 
green  food,  the  varions  oonstitnento  of  some  of  which  may  be 
comparati'vely  harmless  when  supplied  to  the  young  from  the 
parent's  crops  than  when  partaken  of  in  ito  crude  stato  by  young 
birds  able  to  feed  themselves. 

The  young  broods  when  weaned  from  the  old  birds  would  be 
better  placed  in  a  cage  entirely  away,  otherwise  fretfnlness  is 
encouraged,  which  it  Ib  well  to  avoid.  A  wire  partition  will  do 
for  a  day  or  so  when  the  yonng  axe  first  separated,  ao  that  the 
old  birds  can  feed  them  through  the  wires.  Another  advantage 
accrues  from  removiog  the  birds  from  the  locality  of  the  breed- 
ing place.  It  is  weU  known  by  many  breeders  that  vermin, 
esneoially  at  this  period  of  the  season,  increases  beyond  all  cal- 
culation, and  finds  means  of  custenance  by  robbing  and  aocking 
from  their  victims  the  blood  that  should  assist  in  keeping  the 
birds  vigorous;  and  this,  too,  beiog  done  mainly  at  roosting 
time,  likewise  prevento  the  birds  having  their  proper  rest.  The 
effect  is  a  weakness  and  a  less  liability  to  stond  either  a  rich  or 
generous  diet,  or  any  food  likely  at  all  to  disorganise  their  bowels 
and  bring  on  the  dire  complaint  known  as  the  "swelling." 

Fito  of  convulsion  when  occurring  to  birds  may  be  treated  by 
holding  the  birds  in  a  warm  bath  up  to  the  neck,  when  after 
giving  a  drop  of  castor  oil  the  patients  may  be  placed  before  the 
fire  to  gradually  dry.  The  bread-and-milk  die^  with  a  little 
liquorice  in  the  water,  ma^  be  given  for  a  couple  of  days  after, 
or  continued  even  longer  if  the  birds  do  not  qmokly  recover. 

My  course  of  treatment  when  caging-off  young  birds  is  to 
give  them  at  first  chopped  egg  and  ban  crumbs,  wim  a  little  bis- 
cuit powder  to  the  same,  when  the  young  are  about  a  month 
old  lintroduoe  well-sifced  Canary  seed  in  the  cage  in  a  aeparato 
pot  or  tin,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  birds  a  knowledge  and 
opportunity  of  finding  out  what  the  seed  is  for,  and  onafing 
their  beaks  to  the  same  by  tbe  time  they  may  require  the  seeo. 
Generally  at  about  the  age  of  six  weeks  old  the  youn^  Canaries 
begin  to  shell  the  seed,  and  at  that  time  the  proportion  of  soft 
food  may  be  gradually  diminished  until  the  seed  at  length  tekes 
the  place  of  the  egg  and  bun.  After  my  young  birds  nave  left 
-their  parento  I  disoontinue  all  green  food  until  they  have  passed 
through  the  moult  and  their  constitotions  have  become  some- 
what esteblished.  I  then  introduce  a  little  hempseed  through- 
out the  winter,  with  ocoasional  changes  of  millet,  linseed, 
groats,  crashed  biscuit,  and  German  rape  (scalded).  This  treat- 
ment, with  plenty  of  grit  sand,  a  little  salt,  whieh  ia  a  good 
blood' purifier,  with  an  oocasional  bath,  keeping  the  birds  free 
from  draughts,  tond  to  keep  my  birds  pretty  well  in  health.— 
Geo.  J.  Babnesbt.     

ARTIFIOIAL  SWARM. 
Among  my  surviving  stocks  of  bees  there  was  one  ao  feeble 
that  I  had  left  it  to  its  fate  as  not  worthy  of  attention.  How- 
ever, the  other  day  observing  a  few  bees  still  going  in  and  out 
with  pollen,  I  thought  I  would  examine  it.  The  hive  itself  is  a 
bar-framed  hive  with  hollow  sides— a  '*  Crystel  Palace  Wood- 
bury "—which  I  had  been  anxious  to  try.    A  UttU  smdw  blown 
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in  ftft  top  enabled  me  to  take  oat  each  ber-frame  oaref  ally.  Some 
of  the  oombfl  were  attacked  by  wax  moth,  bat  a  good  deal  of  it 
was  in  ezoellent  presdrration ;  and  in  the  oentre  oomb  on  both 
tides  I  foond  a  knot  of  bees,  with  aboat  three  hundred  oells 
filled  with  brood  and  ega,  also  some  food  la  open  oells,  and  a 
hybrid  Italian  qaeen,  who  appeared  safflciently  li'vely.  It 
oooarred  to  me  at  oape  that  I  might  inorease  my  diminished 
stook  by  forming  a  swarm  artificially.  Hard  by,  too,  was  a  stock 
of  black  bees  over-sapplled  with  drones,  large  numbers  of 
which  were  still  sealea-np  in  their  cells.  No  sooner  thought 
upon  than  decided.  In  five  minutes  after  re-arrangiog  and  re- 
placing combs  and  bees,  I  bad  moved  away  the  stock  of  black 
bees  to  a  remote  pui  of  my  kitchen  garden,  and  substituted  the 
bar-framed  hiye,  putting  it  exactly  where  the  other  had  stood. 
As  it  was  a  fine  day  many  bees  were  abroad,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  the  aitornoon  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  good  swarm 
in  the  bar-framed  hiye,  and  as  they  have  since  been  extremely 
happy  and  active  I  have  no  doubt  all  is  going  on  well.  One  of 
two  things  of  course  has  happened— either  the  queen  has  been 
well  received  and  is  still  there,  or  she  has  been  destroyed,  and 
in  her  plaoe  the  bees  are  rearing  a  queen  from  the  brood.  Which^ 
ever  is  the  case  I  shall  be  sufficiently  well  pleased. 

As  for  the  stock  of  black  bees,  they,  too,  have  pleased  me  well, 
for  as  the  next  day  happened  to  be  wet  and  gloomy  they  set  to 
work  destroying  their  drones,  tearing  the  younger  ones  out  of 
tiieir  cells.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  them  are  gone,  and  there 
were  so  many  that  they  seemed  to  equal  the  workers  in  number. 
The  third  day  having  oome  I  moved  these  bees  to  a  stand 
2  yards  distant  from  their  place,  and  ever  since  activity  and 
harmony  have  reigned  in  that  part  of  my  apiary. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  mention  this  esse  as  one  among  many 
ways  of  forming  swarms  artiftoially.  Of  course  this  is  a  far  easier 
method  than  the  oapital  one  by  driving  which  Mr.  Pettigrew 
detailed  in  a  recent  Journal.— B.  <fe  W. 

BBB  NOTBS. 

Baxs  in  this  part  of  the  oounti^  have  done  better  this  vear 
than  in  a  good  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  my  own. 

I  had  three  stocks  last  autumn,  Nos.  1,  S,  and  8 ;  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  strong  hives,  and  stood  the  winter  well ;  but  No.  3  very 
nearly  perished,  but  I  managed  to  save  them.  Thev  are  all 
three  in  common  straw  hives.  No.  I  swarmed  on  Biay  28Dh, 
and  I  never  saw  a  better  swarm.  I  put  it  in  a  16-inch  Pettigrew 
hive,  and  the  hive  is  about  three-quarters  full  of  oomb.  No.  2 
swarmed  on  liay  81st.  I  put  it  in  a  smsll  Neighbour's  hive, 
which  is  now  full  of  oomb,  except  a  part  about  ss  big  as  my 
hand.  No.  1  oasted  on  June  6th,  and  No.  2  on  June  11th.  I  put 
them  both  in  common  straw  hives,  which  are  about  half  full 
now.  No.  8  hae  not  swarmed  yet  I  think,  but  am  not  quite  sure ; 
bat  if  it  has  I  have  lost  the  swarm.  Most  of  the  cottagers' 
bees  about  here  have  swarmed.  There  are  a  good  many  beea 
kept,  but  in  a  very  primitive  style.— B.  Bubbsbt  Mabtin, 
JEvethaffif  Worcetterahtre, 

ITALIAN  BBES. 

It  would  tend  very  much  to  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question 
relating  to  the  respective  merits  of  Italian  and  English  bees  if 
those  who  keep  both,  or  Italiana  alone,  would  record  their  ex- 
perienoes.  The  following  questions  in  particular  require  atten- 
tion: 1,  Which  variety  &  most  active  and  breeds  quickest  in 
the  early  spring  ?  2,  which  produces  drones  first  ?  8,  Which 
swarms  earliest  and  oftenest  ?  4,  Which  works  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  later  in  the  evening?  6,  Which  collects  most 
honey  (a)  on  the  swarming,  {h)  on  the  non- swarming  ratem  ?  &o. 

This  year  I  have  only  half-bred  Italians— miscalled  hybrids— 
and  common  black  bees.  My  leading  hive,  which  has  nearly 
filled  with  comb  a  large  super  as  big  as  the  hive  itself,  is  one  of 
the  former.  No.  2  is  also  a  half-bred  Italian,  and  has  reoovered 
rapidly  from  a  very  low  ebb,  promising  well.  No.  8  is  the 
black  stook  which  I  have  divided  into  two  as  elsewhere  stated. 
Probably  owing  to  its  enormous  number  of  drones  I  have  seen 
no  honey  in  it.  The  others  have  plenty  of  sealed  honeycomb. 
— B.  &  W.  

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

VowLS  BATDia  FsATmas  {O.  fr.>.— Feath«r^atia(r  is  one  of  the  penelliea 
wa  pay  for  keeping  to  via  in  oonflaameat.  They  lack  somethiog  irtiieh  they 
flannot  And,  and  faathara  aeem  to  be  mora  like  ife  than  aojthtog  alae.  The 
diaeaae  waa  hardly  ever  met  with  years  Me»  lav*  whaa  fovla  were  pat  np  to 
fatteo.  Then  th^  oaad  to  est  eaeh  oiher'a  feasher*,  and  no  wonder.  When 
fowls  are  kept  in  eonflnament  they  are  generally  tempt«d  with  all  aorta  of 
food,  and  tbeee  apieed  and  artlflei^  meala  are  prodnetiTe  of  great  dieeaaa. 
Soma  adopt  them  beeaaea  they  are  eheap,  others  beoAnae  testlmoniale  glre 
glowing  aeooonta  of  the  namberof  egge,  their  fertility,  and  the  atreogth  of 
the  ehlekena.  The  reenlt  ts  feather- eating  and  eleph«atiaela.  Thla  latter 
ia  beeomlng  the  plagoe  cf  yarda.  Thia  reaalte  io  the  query  we  are  anawering, 
How  ahaU  I  merent  it  ?^    We  anawer  yoor  qoeation  with  aoother— Did  yon 

Pheaaaat     "    '      •    --■  -    «- 


erer  meet  with  Grooaa,  Partridge,  or  Fheaaaat  aoflering  in  thia  way?  We 
know  you  have  not.  They  feed  natorally.  Feed  your  fowls  the  aame.  They  get 
graaa,  n>iiwsff*gmins  of  eon,  grabs,  worma,  and  all  the  (to  na)  naknown 


things  that  eorar  the  faee  of  the  eaith.  We  often  wiah  for  inanafed  poven 
of  eight,  and  for  knowledge  that  we  might  be  able  to  see  aa  a  bird  eeea,  and 
learn  with  wonder  that  the  moand  of  earth  to  whieh  a  hea  ealla  herohiokeaa* 
and  whieh  to  onr  eyes  ia  *'  a  mound  of  earth  and  nothing  more,"  is  in  raaUly 
fall  of  food,  and  if  neoeaaary  medloina.  Make  yoor  anrangements,  then,  to 
feed  yoar  ehlekena  aa  natorally  as  you  eao,  althooghToa  are  obliged  to  kem 
them  in  eonflnement.  Instead  of  atimalating  food  give  eooling  green  food, 
espeoiaUy  leitoee.  Olre  them  plenty  of  fresh  earch.  and  if  jonr  gardener 
digs  np  a  barrowload  of  weeda  and  rabUsh  let  them  be  emptied  la  the  ron^ 
the  fowla  will  eerateh  them  all  oTer  the  plaoe,  and  find  that  whioh  will  do 
away  with  the  desire  to  eat  feathers.  It  may  be  asked  what  we  term  natatal 
food.  Sods  of  grata  with  plenty  of  mould,  lettuce  or  other  green  Ibod  pnAed 
from  the  earth  and  eaten  ireeh,  ground  oata  or  barleymcal,  maiae  and  barley 
given  whole,  and  house  aorapa.    Follow  Mature. 

Fowls  Umhbalthy  {B.  0.  F.).— Ton  ate  not  snffleiantly  ezpIlolL  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  yard  in  whioh  your  foala  run  ?  Is  it  paved  with  flae 
atones  7  No  other  ezpiaoation  ia  neeeesary  if  sueh  be  the  eaae,  and  your 
aorupulous  eleanlineaa  makea  mattara  worse.  Faney  sooh  a  plaee,  aod  be  po* 
surprised  If  the  fowl  sits  or  squats  all  day.  Tmegliie  yonraelf  in  the  great 
desert  with  faultleas  shoes  and  stoeklngo,  and  hot  dry  aand  up  to  theealvea 
of  yoor  legs :  yoo  will  be  as  oomforUble  as  your  fowls.  Hard  atonea,  the  foot 
atratehed  out  aa  far  aa  possible,  and  no  aciatch :  the  oooDted  or  meeanrad 
graina  of  fbod  lying  in  their  ekan  distinetneBs,  and  swallowed  without  a  grit ; 
the  total  abaenee  of  the  dust  bath.  Dirt  or  any  evil  ameU  axe  bad  for 
poultry,  but  it  la  almost  as  bad  to  be  fanltleaaly  elean.  Oiva  np  your  pea- 
meal,  oata,  and  food.  Oiva  them  plenty  of  green  food,  banowloada  of  eatth. 
and  feed  aparing^.    Bead  our  previous  anaww. 

PMBiByxMO  IsooB  {Coiutant  /leader).— They  mnat  be  pot  in  fraah.  It  la 
Idle  to  pot  up  a  aUle  egg  aud  expect  to  take  it  out  freeh.  We  hav^egga  now 
that  have  been  kept  twelve  montha,  and  are  perfeotly  fit  for  aay  ealinary 
porpoaa.  We  generally  uee  a  glased  bread  pan.  The  bottom  should  be 
eovarad  with  alakad  Ume  wetted  to  a  eonaiatenee  that  will  aUow  enythlng  pot 
in  it  to  stand  npright  The  bottom  layera  of  lime  will  be  8  inehea  thlek. 
The  eggs  are  atnok  In  thla  aoiall  and  downwarda  oloae  togethsr,  but  not 
touching.  When  the  bottom  layer  ia  full,  then  a  freah  miztore  of  alafced 
lioM  ia  poored  till  thlek  anoogh  for  the  eggs  to  ataad  op  in  It,  and  ao  on  till 
the  pan  la  f  alL  The  egge  shoold  be  perfeotly  aoond  in  ahell,  not  eraeked  or 
in  any  way  injorad,  and  they  most  not  tonoh  aaoh  other. 

Bcppoame  Comb*  »  Him  (F.  /.).— We  have  fregoenUy  adviaed  in  thaae 
pagee  the  oae  of  oross-atioks  ia  hives  to  ateady  and  aonport  their  oomba.  In 
swarming  two  of  yoor  hivaa  yoo  have  shaken  down  their  eomba,  and  thus 
leaned  the  valoa  of  eroaa-stloka.  Hlvea  without  crovs-atlska  are  easily 
injorad  in  handling  and  reaaoving  them  in  warm  waetheir.  Oroaf-atieka  are 
of  great  aerviee  in  uvea  to  the  beea,aa  well  aa  a  support  Io  the  eomba.  Yoo 
wUl  have  to  learn  by  experience  the  beet  mode  of  running  honey  from  the 
eomba,  aa  it  is  vary  diffloult  to  convey  information  on  the  qoeation  by  worda 
or  writing.  Some  klada  of  honey  will  run  from  broken  eomba  without 
preaaoxa,  and  aome  ktnda  will  not.  We  nee  praaaora  in  every  eaae,  and  ran 
the  honey  through  a  bag  of  eheaaa  eloth  belora  it  eoola  or  leaee  its  natural 
heat.  After  twanty-fonr  hoor»  it  U  aklmmed  and  fit  for  asla.  All  laitan  o< 
inqolzy  shoold  be  aent  to  the  Editors. 
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BEMABKS. 
aisL— A  vary  fine  day  thronghoot,  though  looUsg  nthar  atotaHke  betwccai 
and  € 


6  and  6  p.m. 


;  a  short  aharp  ahowcr  betwean 


Ited.— Floe  morning,  not  ao  hot  aa  yeatarday ;  a  short  aharp  ahowcr 

10  and  11  A.1I. :  hot  Uttle  aon,  and  the  air  very  heavy. 
98id.— Bain  in  the  nignt  and  early  morning;  duU  and  damp  tm  the evenmc, 

then  bright,  and  a  Btarllt  night.  ..     ^    [evening. 

idth.— Bather  heavy,  though  short  ahower  about  8  A.K. ;  fair  afternoon  and 
SSth.— A  very  fine  day  throughout;  the  sun  vary  hoi,  bat  a  rather  high  wind 

blowing  fkom  the  north  tempered  tbe  heat  and  made  it  vary  pleaMmt. 
Mth.— A  very  fine  day.  though  warm  not  oppresaiveiy  ao ;  the  akars  uoosoallj 

bright  at  night.                                      [with  overoaat  aky  alter  10  pje. 
97th.— Another  very  fine  day,  the  wind  still  northerly  ;  a  thick  mist  or  fo^ 
A  vary  fine  anmoier  week,  temperatore  about  5<>  above  that  of  the  pxevkms 
week.— a.  J.  Stmom  8. 

OOVENT  aABDBN  HABKBt.—Jujn  98. 
Tnn  late  floe  weather  has  aent  a  large  quantity  of  outdoor  fruit  into  tlin 
market,  Strawberrlea  especially  arriving  in  very  good  condition;  and  ptontUol 
hothooae  fniit  ia  waU  aoppUed,  with  a  fair  amoont  of  boainaaa  doing. 
nuR. 
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Nectsriaea ^  ^ 

Orangea J^«»  f  8  H  S 

Peachea deoen  8  0  89  O 

Pears, kitchen....  doaen  0  0  0  6 

deesert deoen  •  •  «  • 

PineApplea Ih.  10  4  0 

Ploma..  lai^  S  S  !  ! 

Qoincee  baahel  0   0  0  0 

Saspbeniea lb.  9  0  0  • 

dtrawbentea ...lb.  0   *  «  • 

Walnut boahel  J  0  'J  2 
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